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PREFACE. 


THE  work  now  presented  to  the  public,  in  its  complete  form,  will,  it  is  presumed,  recom- 
mend itself  to  general  attentiou,  as  well  from  its  novelty  as  from  the  importance  of  the  subjects 
of  which  it  treats.  Of  all  the  numerous  Diction«»u,  Qf  Arts  aIMj  Sciences  published  in  this 
country,  there  is  no  one  that  bears  any  resemblance  to  "  the  (ju«.l  0f  the  Mechanical  Arts." 

In  France,  indeed,  there  have  been  works  of  the  same  kind,  but  they  are  all  executed  on  too 
large  a  scale  to  become  generally  useful ;  and,  by  their  price,  they  are  necessarily  confined  to 
the  libraries  of  the  rich,,  or  to  the  repositories  of  the  learned,  which  have  been  founded  and 
maintained  at  the  public  expense.  Those  for  whom  such  works  are  chiefly  adapted,  can 
rarely  obtain  even  a  sight  of  them,  and  they  are  thus  almost  entirely  destitute  of  that  utility  in 
improving  the  arts  and  manufactures,  for  which  they  were  naturally  designed.  Hence  has 
arisen  the  difficulty  and  those  obstacles  which  the  editor  of  this  volume  has  met  with  in  seeking 
information  on  the  various  topics  that  have  come  under  discussion.  In  almost  all  instances  he 
has  found  persons  engaged  in  trade  extremely  unwilling  to  communicate  the  processes  and 
manipulations  which  distinguish  their  several  arts;  and,  in  the  course  of  his  inquiries,  he 
had  frequently  to  regret  that  those  who  were  most  disposed  to  afford  him  assistance  were, 
from  want  of  all  literary  habits  and  practice,  utterly  incapable  of  rendering  him  that  aid 
which  he  could  have  hoped  for  by  the  communication  of  their  ideas  in  writing.  Many 
persons  refused  him  help  lest  they  should  be  thought  to  betray  the  secrets  of  their  trade,  and 
others  were  equally  reluctant  to  enter  into  the  nature  of  their  profession,  fearing  that  a  free 
communication  of  their  own  thoughts  would  expose  their  ignorance  of  its  principles,  or 
would  prove  that  its  excellence  did  not  depend  upon  any  thing  secret,  or  that  could  be 
concealed. 

Without,  however,  troubling  ihe  reader  with  a  further  enumeration  of  the  difficulties 
which  have  beset  the  editor, in  his  pursuits,  and  impeded  his  progress  in  the  attainment  of 
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practical  knowledge,  he  will  proceed  briefly  to  state  some  peculiar  features  of  the  work 
which  he  has,  notwithstanding  the  hinderances  thrown  in  his  way,  at  length,  accomplished. 

f     -      *  * 

The  "  Mechanical  Exercises,"  published  by  Moxon,  more  than  a  century  ago,  have  become 
exceedingly  scarce:  in  some  respects,  it  has  been  the  wish  of  the  editor  of  the  "Circle"  to 
follow  the  example  set  him  by  his  precursor,  yet  be  has  been  ambitious  of  surpassing  him  in 
the  extent  and  variety  of  information  contained  in  his  book.  Mr.  Moxon  treated  almost 
exclusively  of  the  arts  and  trades  connected  with  building ;  the  editor  of  the  Circle,  disdaining 
so  limited  a  plan,  has  taken  a  much  more  extensive  range,  and  included,  in  bis  work,  practical 
treatises  on  a  great  variety  of  other  manual  arts,  trarW  manufactures. 

The  attention  of  the  r*»der  is  particularly  directed  to  the  long  and  elaborate  article  oo 
Carpentry,  which  forms  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  volume,  and  which,  it  is  presumed, 
will  be  found  the  most  complete  treatise  ever  published  on  the  subject.  No  expense  has  been 
spared  to  illustrate  this  article  by  numerous  engravings.  The  other  articles  connected  with 
building,  viz.,  Sawing  and  Planing,  Baict-making  and  Baicx-laying,  Slating,  Plas- 
tering,  Plumbing,  Painting  and  Glaxtng  ;  and  Turning,  which  is  common  to 
many  branches  of  trade,  will  be  found  under  their  respective  heads ;  as  well  as  the  more 
general  treatises  of  Architecture,  and  Masonry. 

Among  the  useful  and  important  manipulations  common  to  every  individual,  as  well  as  to 
people  in  distinct  trades,  will  be  found,  in  the  alphabetical  order,  Baking  and  Brewing, 
with  such  rules  and  recipes  as  will  shew  that  the  convenience  of  private  families  have  been 
consulted  equally  with  the  interests  of  those  who  manufacture  on  a  large  scale  for  the 
public. 

In  the  arts  connected  with,  or  depending  upon,  or,  at  least,  which  are  materially  beneHted 
by  the  principles  of  modern  Chemistry,  may  be  mentioned,  Dyeing,  and  H AT-maktng  j 
GLAss-making;  Pottery,  including  the  manufacture  of  Porcelain;  SoAP-making; 
STAKCH-making,  and  Tanning;  also  Rectification  and  Distillation,  both  included 
under  the  former  term. 

Of  the  manufactures  carried  on  to  a  vast  extent  in  several  of  the  large  towns  in  the  northern 
parts  of  England,  as  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Birmingham,  the  reader  may  be  referred  to 
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CoTTO.v-manufacturc  and  Weaving;  BuTTON-making,  and  Cutlery;  to  the  manu- 
facture of  Files  and  Nai  ls,  and  to  Wi  R  e -drawing.  To  these  may  be  added,  the  manufacture 
of  Guns  and  Shot,  which  trades  are  carried  on  upon  an  extensive  scale  at  Birmingham, 
though  the  best  warranted  guns  are  said  to  be  the  production  of  London  workmen,  to  one  of 
whom,  eminent  in  his  profession,  the  editor,  as  has  been  acknowledged  in  the  article,  is 
indebted  for  the  facts  contained  in  his  account  of  the  business. 

Ship-building  was  reckoned  too  extensive  an  article  for  a  work  to  be  comprised  in  a  single 
volume,  and  has  been  «n^-.  nevertheless,  the  manufacture  of  Blocks  and  Rotes,  connected 
with  it,  has  been  rather  fully  treated  *r 

The  trades,  on  which  the  literature  of  the  country  depends,  win  w  found  in  their  respective 
places,  as  PAPER-making;  Printinc,  by  moveable  letters,  and  on  the  stereotype  plan;  and 
Boox-binding :  to  these  may  be  added  another  branch  of  business,  not  indeed  connected  with 
books,  but  of  which  paper  is  the  staple  commodity,  viz.,  Staining  of  Paper,  chiefly  used  in 
the  decoration  of  our  apartments.  Hence  we  have  been  led  to  treat  of  other  branches  of 
business  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  convenience  of  life,  but  which  are  found  in  every 
stage  of  improved  society,  such  are  CoACHtnaking,  with  which  is  allied  the  Wheelwright ; 
Enamelling;  Carving,*  and  Gilding  ;  GoLD-beatiug ;  Japanning;  Engraving, 
and  the  Staining  of  Glass,  found  under  the  articles  Glass  and  Glazing. 

To  the  public  it  was  a  matter  of  importance  that  a  full  article  should  be  given  on  Watch 
and  CLOCx-making  ;  this  has  been  done,  including  a  description  of  all  the  tools  used  in 
the  art,  and  of  the  facts  which  led  to  the  invention,  and  of  the  principles  on  which  these 
useful  instruments  depend. 

The  Cooper,  the  CoMB-maker,  the  Currier,  and  the  Bask ET-raaker,  will  perceive  that 
considerable  pains  have  been  taken  to  collect  and  diffuse  information  respecting  the  trades 
which  they  practise,  and  which  are  exceedingly  useful  in  domestic  life ;  some,  indeed,  not 
only  on  their  own  account,  but  for  the  aid  which  they  afford  to  other  manufacturers. 


*  By  mistake,  a  figure  is  referred  to  in  this  article,  which  was  not  intended  to  be  engraved ;  and  in  the  article  Bat dccs, 
p*ge  41,  references  are  erroneously  made  to  Plate  II,  which  was  not  necessary  to  illustrate  the  subject. 
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To  the  article  Engineering,  we  may  call  the  attention  of  our  readers,  being,  if  we  mistake 
not,  wholly  omitted  in.  Cyclopedias ;  and,  as  connected,  in  some  measure  with  it,  we  may 
point  out  Mining  ;  and  Founding,  in  all  its  different  branches,  from  the  grosser  metals  to 
the  coining  of  gold  and  silver  money. 

As  the  Mechanical  Arts  depend  much  upon  the  principles  of  Geometry,  we  have,  by 
way  of  Appendix,  given  a  treatise  on  the  practical  parts  of  that  science. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  recommend  the  Circle  of  the  MechanJral  Arts  to  persons  of 
various  classes  and  ranks  in  life;  as  to  Gentlejifv  -ho  are  fond  of  mechanical  pursuits, 
or,  who,  for  amusement,  superintend  <ne  works  going  on  upon  their  own  estates,  or,  who' 
wish  to  be  informed  «f  '™  manufactures  established  in  their  own  neighbourhood,  or  which 
they  may  meet  with  in  their  travels.  It  wijl  likewise  be  found  extremely  useful  to  persons 
engaged  in  trade ;  to  youths  apprenticed  to  learn  the  arts  described ;  as  well  as  to  practical 
mechanics  in  general.  7  . 

*  »•#**  '  B 

Finally,  the  editor  throws  himself  upon  the  candour  of  the  public ;  he  does  not  presume 
that  he  has  performed  all  that  every  reader  will  expect  to  find,  but  he  is  confident  that  much  is 
done,  and  that  the  favour  which  he  has  experienced  during  the  publication  of  his  work  in 
separate  parts,  will  be  augmented  now  the  publication  is  completed. 

It  was  originally  intended  to  have  given  a  Second  Part,  chiefly  as  a  Dictionary  of 
Terms,  assimilating  itself  to  other  Dictionaries  ;  but,  at  the  desire  of  many  of  his  subscribers, 
the  Editor  has  confiued  the  work  to  its  present  extent. 

« 

London, 
March  25,  181S. 
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ARCHITECTURE. 


Archittu  TritE  is  the  art  of  planning  and 
erecting  buildings  of  any  kind,  as  churches,  pulaces, 
temples,  dwelling-houses,  bridges,  Sec. 

It  has  Ikhii  too  generally  imagined, that  the  study 
<<"  Architect nre  is  of  little  or  no  use  to  anv  persons, 
:ut  those  who  are  immediately  concerned  in  build- 
in;;:  nothing,  however,  can  lie  more  erroneous  than 
«'f-!i  an  idea,  as  there  is  scarcely  any  profession  in 
» Inch  it  is  not,  directly  or  indirectly*  of  the  great- 
er importance.  The  knowledge  of  its  beautiful 
jmjwtions  and  ornaments,  has  given  to  many 
>A'  tlif?  articles  manufactured  in  this  country  a 
iirr-at  superiority  over  those  of  any  other  uat'ion. 
fiie  proper  application  of  its  ornaments,  aided  by 
rhetnistn.  enabled  our  ingenious  coiinlryman,  Mr. 
\Vedgwood,  to  carry  the  porcelain  manufacture  to  n 
perfection  and  elegance,  till  then  unknown  in 
Kurope:  affording  a  sufficient  proof,  if  proof  w  ere 
anting,  of  the  utility  this  art  may  l>e  of  in  pro- 
fusions at  first  sight  wholly  unconnected  w  ith  it.  Tife 
-tnith,  the  cabinet-maker,  the  turner,  the  founder, 
aid  iii  short  every  workman  who  has  to  give  form 
t.rude  material -./will  find  it  highly  advantageous  to 
ri  vote  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  acquirement  of 
tin*  sublime  aud  useful  art. 

It  being  our  intention  in  the  present  work  to  treat 
emir  of  tftc  pructical  part  of  the  arts  will  not  be 
rw^rv  tor  us  to  enter  largely  into  the  history  of 
Architecture.  We  shall  content  ourselves,  there- 
fore, with  pointing  out  such  circumstance*  as  will 
fcnoiint,  in  some  measure,  lor  the  origin  of,  and  th" 
unking  peculiarities  which  mark  the'  different  or- 


ders. It  is  a  very  natural  supposition,  that  in  clf- 
mates,  where  rain  seldom  (alls,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
guard  so  carefully  against  the  inconveniences  which 
attend  exjmsure  to  the  atmosphere,  us  in  tlu»e 
more  subject  to  wet.  The  primitive  habitations, 
therefore,  it  is  probable,  were  constructed  w  ith  flat 
roots,  which  were  nothing  more  than  poles  laid  from 
one  tree  to  another,  and  covered  w  ith  such  material* 
as  nature  most  readily  presented,  as  brushwood, 
turf,  leaves,  or  grass-,  these  affording  a  sufficient 
protection  in  those  delightful  climates,  where 
Architecture  first  had  its  origin.  As  population 
increased,  and  agriculture  improved,  it  .became 
necessary  for  the  inhabitants  of  woods  to  seek  situa- 
tion-; in  the  open  country,  more  favourable  to 
their  occupations;  hence  other  means  for  construct- 
ing habitations  became  necessary,  and  men  find- 
:  bur  the  advantage*  of  living  in  society,  began  to 
erect  habitations  of  stone.  These  improvements 
being  but  gradual  refinements  on  their  rude  huts, 
curried  with  them  a  portion  of  the  character, 
i  which  necessity,  or  rather  convenience,  first  sug- 
;  gested.  We  "may,  therefore,  conclude  that  the 
.  trunks  of  trees,  set 'upright  at  proper  distances,  first 
I  gave  the  idea  of  a  range  of  columns:  whilst  the 
bauds  or  rings  placed  round  them  to  prevent  tlr-tn 
from  splitting,  and  a  fiat  stone  at  the  top  and  bot- 
tom to  carry  ofTthc  rain,  aud  to  give  them  a  more 
solid  bearing,  may  sufficiently  account  for  the  origin 
of  the  capital  and  base.  The  materials  which  con- 
stituted the  covering,  and  which  it  is  probable  pro- 
jected, and  were  laid  on  of  a  considerable  thickness, 
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bear  some  resemblance  (o  the  entablature.  The  origin 
of  the  pediment  U  more  obvious,  having  nearly 
the  same  offices  assigned  to  it  as  gave  it  birth,  name- 
ly, the  angular  or  rising  roof. 

These  observations  on  the  origin  of  the  column 
and  entablature,  are  made  with  a  view  that  all  those 
who  study  architecture,  may  know  the  uses  for 
which  the  different  parts  were  originally  intend- 
ed. Though  many  ot  these  have  ceased  to  be  neces- 
sary from  the  various  improvements  in  the  art,  and 
others  are  so  ornamented  as  to  conceal  their  original 
design — it  must  never  be  lost  sight  of,  that  each 
member  had  originally  its  uses,  which  will  prevent 
errors  by  the  indiscriminate  misapplication  of  them. 

Most  persons  who  have  written  on  architecture, 
agree  that  the  Greeks  had  their  first  ideas  respect- 
ing it  from  the  Egyptians.  The  latter,  long  before 
it  was  practised  with  anything  like  order  in  Greece, 
had  made  considerable  progress  towards  its  perfec- 
tion; but,  though  their  works  were  grand,  they 
were  deficient  in  delicacy  and  taste.  It  was  reserved 
for  the  Greeks  to  impart  to  this  art  elegance  and 
symmetry,  and  to  unite  with  these  comfort  and  con- 
venience. What  we  have  said  respecting  the  origin 
of  Grecian  architecture,  may  account  for  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  the  Arabian,  Chinese,  and  what 
is  commonly  called  Gothic.  The  last  is  the  com- 
mon appellation  by  which  the  architecture  of  the 
middle  ages,  is  known.  In  the  Arabian  mosque,  we 
cannot  but  see  the  strong  resemblance  it  bears  to  a 
number  of  small  bell  tents,  encircling  a  larger  one. 
The  caravansary  is  a  court  surrounded  bv  small  tents, 
each  having  its  own  dome,  to  which  the  Greek  church 
of  -St.  Sophia,  at  Constantinople  bears  a  striking  simi- 
litude. The  Chinese  architecture  appears  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  construction  of  wooden  buildings ; 
and  Sir  George  Staunton  informs  us,  that  the  roofs 
arc  of:  the  same  shape  as  the  cover  of  a  square  tent. 
Thus  we  may  trace  the  different  stiles  of  architecture 
to  the  formation  of  primitive  huts ;  which  were  con- 
structed so  as  best  to  afford  the  purposes  of  shelter 
or  shade,  as  the  climate  in  which  they  were  erected 
demanded ;  and  of  the  most  abundant  and  best  calcu- 
lated materials  to  answer  these  ends.  We  must 
therefore  look  to  these  sources,  if  we  wish  to  obtain 
a  just  idea  of  the  origin  of  stiles,  differing  so  widely 
from  each  other. 

T!ie  architects  who  built  most  of  the  cathedrals  in 
Europe,  departed  from  the  stile  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  introduced  another,  in  which  arcades 
made  the  principal  feature.  Not  finding  in  every 
place  quarries,  from  which  blocks  could  be  raised  of 
nuflicient  size  for  forming  the  far  projecting  cornices 
of  the  Greek  orders,  they  relinquished  these  propor- 
tions, and  adopted  a  style  of  ornament  which  did  not 
require  such  projections.  Hy  substituting  arches  for 
the  horizontal  architrave  or  lintel,  they  were  able  to 
erect  buildings  of  a  vast  extent,  and  with  spacious 
openings,  using  only  small  pieces  of  stone.  The 
form  adopted  for  a  christian  temple  occasioned  many 


intersections  of  vaultings,  and  multiplied  the'  arche* 
exceedingly.  Constant  practice  afforded  opportu- 
nities of  giving  all  possible  variety  to  these  intersec- 
tions, and  taught  the  art  of  ballancing  arch  against 
arch  in  every  situation.  In  process  of  time  arche* 
became  principal  ornaments,  and  a  wall  or  a  ceiling 
was  not  thought  properly  decorated,  until  it  wa» 
filled  with  mock  arches,  crossing  and  cutting  each 
other  in  every  direction. 

We  call  the  middle  ages  rude  and  barbarous,  and 
give  to  their  style  of  Architecture  the  appellation  of 
Gothic;  but  there  was  surely  much  knowledge  in 
architects,  who  could  execute  such  magnificent  and 
difficult  works  as  they  have  left  us.  More  appro- 
priate appellations  for  these  species  of  Architecture, 
would  be  Sa.con  and  Korntan,  so  far  as  relates  to 
buildings  of  this  kind  in  Hritain ;  the  Saxon  being  dis- 
tinguished by  the  circular,  and  the  Norman  by  the 
pointed  arch;  for,  under  the  guidance  of  these  re- 
spective nations,  each  kind  displayed  its  grandeur 
aud  peculiarites  in  the  greatest  perfection.  The  ar- 
chitects of  whom  we  now  speak,  do  not  appear  tm 
have  studied  tiie  theory  of  equilibrated  arches. 
For  a  long  period,  they  adopted  an  arch  which  was 
very  strong,  and  permitted  considerable  irregularities* 
of  pressure,  namely,  the  pointed  arch.  The  very  deep 
mouldings  with  which  this  arch  was  ornamented, 
made  the  arch-stones  very  long  in  proportion  to  the 
span  of  the  arch.  They  had,  however,  studied  with 
great  care  the  mutual  thrust  of  arches  on  each  other  ; 
and  they  contrived  that  every  invention  for  this  pur- 
pose should  become  an  ornament,  as  well  as  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  building.  Thus  we  frequently  see? 
small  buildings  having  buttresses  on  the  sides.  These 
buttresses  are  necessary  in  a  large  vaulted  building,  for 
withstanding  the  outward  pressure  of  the  vaulting; 
but  they  are  useless  when  there  is  a  flat  ceiling. 
Pinnacles  on  the  heads  of  buttresses  are  now  con- 
sidered as  ornaments;  but,  originally,  they  were 
put  there  to  increase  the  weight  of  the  buttresses. 
Even  the  great  tower  in  the  centre  of  a  cathedral, 
which  now  constitutes  its  chief  ornament,  is  a  load 
almost  indispensably  necessary,  for  enabling  the 
four  principal  columns  to  withstand  the  combined 
thrusts  of  the  aisles,  the  naves,  and  the  transepts. 
In  short,  the  more  closely  we  examine  the  ornament* 
of  this  style  of  Architecture,  the  more  shall  we  per- 
ceive that  they  are  essential  parts ;  and  the  more  we 
consider  the  whole  style,  the  more  clearly  shall  we 
see,  that  it  is  all  deduced  from  the  relish  for  arcades 
indulged  to  extremes,  and  pushed  to  the  utmost  limit 
of  possibility  in  the  execution.  This  pure  Gothic 
was  followed  by  a  middle  utile,  in  which  the  Grecian 
and  Gothic  were  blended  together.  Although  the 
Grecian  did  not  become  prevalent  in  England,  until 
the  time  of  1  nigo  Jones,  yet  there  existed  some  speci- 
mens of  it  long  prior  to  his  day.  Perhaps  the 
earliest  was  Somerset-house,  in  the  Strand,  built  in 
1549.    Toward*  the  end  of  the 'J 5th  and  beginning 
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fur*  oftheOreek*  ami  Romans  begun  to  revive.  It 
first  dawned  in  Italy;  and  its  revival  may  heattributed 
to  the  remains  df  tnose  magnificent  structures  which 
were  to  be  found  in  that  country.  From  thence  an 
improved  method  of  building  wns  gradually  intro- 
duced into  all  parts  of  Europe  -,  and  although  the 
Italians  for  a  long  time  retained  the  superiority  over 
the  other  European  nations  as  architects,  yet  as  men 
of  genius  from  all  quarters  constantly  visited  Italy, 
for  the  purpose  of  improvement  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
the  other  arts,  they  were  in  the  course  of  time  equal- 
led, if  not  surpassed,  by  the  architects  of  other  na- 
tion*, and  even  by  those  of  our  own  country. 

The  orders  as  now  executed  bv  architects,  are  fire, 
viz.  the  Tuscan,  the  Doric,  the  iottic,  the  Corinthian, 
and  the  Composilr,  which  are  distinguished  from 
each  otlnT  by  the  column,  with  its  l>ase  and  capital, 
and  by  the  entablature.  The  Tuscan  and  Composite 
orders  are  rejected  by  many,  because  they  differ  but 
bttle  from  the  other  three,  either  in  their  ornaments, 
or  in  the  offices  assigned  to  them.  The  Tuscan  re- 
sembling the  Doric,  deprived  of  some  of  its  mould- 
ings; and  the  Composite  differing  from  the  Corin- 
thian only,  by  the  introduction  of  the  Ionic  volute  into 
ita  capital.  The  Tuscan  order  is  characterized  by  its 
plain  and  robust  appearance ;  and  is,  therefore,  used 
only  in  works  where  strength  and  plainest  ore  want- 
ed: it  hai»  been  introduced  with  great  effect  and  taste 
in  that  durable  monument  of  ancient  grandeur,  the 
Column  of  Trajan,  at  Rome.  Indeed,  general 
consent  has  established  its  proportions,  for  such 
purposes,  to  be  beyond  all  the  other  orders.  The 
Doric  possesses  nearly  tin?  sume  character  for 
strength  as  the  Tuscan,  hut  it  is  enlivened  by  its 
peculiar  ornaments,  the  triglvph,  mutules,  and  guttai 
or  drops,  under  the  triglvph  ;  these  decorations 
characterize  the  Doric  order,  and  m  part  are  insepa- 
rable from  it.  Its  proportions  recommend  it  where 
united  strength  and  grandeur  are  required.  The 
Ionic  partakes  of  more  delicacy  than  either  of  the 
former,  and  is  on  that  account  as  well  as  on  account 
of  its  origin,  called  feminine,  and  not  improperly 
wipposed  to  have  a  matronly  appearance.  It  is  com- 
posed of  a  medium  between  the  masculine  strength 
of  the  Tuscan  and  Doric,  and  the  slenderness  of  the 
Corinthian.  The  boldness  of  the  cupital,  with  the 
lieauty  of  the  shaft,  makes  it  eligible  for  porticos, 
frontispieces,  entrances  to  houses,  &c.  Dentiles 
were  at  first  added  to  the  cornice  of  this  order.  The 
Corinthian  possesses  more  delicacy  and  ornament 
than  either  of  the  other  orders;  the  beauty  and 
nchness  of  the  capital,  and  the  delicacy  of  tfie  slinfl, 
render  it  the  most  suitable  in  those  edifices  where 
magnificence  and  elegance  are  required.  On  this 
account  it  is  frequently  used  tor  the  internal  decora- 
tion of  large  state  rooms,  in  which  it  has  a  chaste 
appearance,  though  at  the  same  time  beautiful  and 
nuperb.  The  (  omposite  order  is  the  same  as  the 
Corinthian  in  its  proportions ;  and  these  two  orders  aie 
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modern  Ionic  volute  fo  the  capital,  gives  it  a  bolder 
projection.  It  is  applicable  in  the  same  manner,  and 
in  the  same  cases  as  the  Corinthian. 

Civmral  principles  of  Architecture.  When  about 
to  build,  choice  of  situation  is  the  first  thing  to  be 
considered.  For  dwelling  houses,  a  spot  should,  if 
possible,  be  chosen  sufficiently  elevated  to  he  free 
from  damps  and  noxious  vapours,  and  at  the  same 
time  sheltered  from  the  severity  of  winter.  The 
neighbourhood  of  lens,  and  stagnate  waters,  should 
always  be  avoided.  It  should  be  a  spot  where  water 
can  be  conveniently  procured  ;  where  drains  may  be 
made  with  facility  and  with  a  proper  tall;  and  where 
the  principal  apartments  may  have  the  advantage  of 
southern  and  western  aspects.  The  nature  ot  the 
soil  should  likewise  be  examined,  either  by  means  of 
borers  or  by  sinking  hole*,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  a 
firm  foundation  can  lie  had.  Stony  or  gravelly  soil* 
generally  afford  the  best  foundation ;  yet  these  are 
sometime*  deceitful,  for  underneath,  layers  of  gravel, 
large  cavities,  or  earth  of  a  loose  and  hollow  sub- 
stance, have  frequently  been  found.  In  order  to  de- 
tect such  deceptions,  *a  celebrated  Italian  architect 
has  recommended  that  great  weights  should  be  for- 
cibly thrown  on  the  ground,  so  that  bv  attentively 
listening  to  the  sound,  some  idea  may  be  formed  ot 
its  firmness  or  hollowness.  A  foundation  of  sand  in 
proverbially  bad ;  marshy,  rotten,  or  boggv  ground  is 
equally  insecure,  and  can  only  be  built  upon  by 
piling,  planking,  laying  large  ledges,  See.  In  build- 
ing near  the  water,  great  care  should  be  taken  to 
ascertain  the  depth  of  the  soil  to  the  very  bottom  ; 
and  this  caution  should  likewise  lie  well  attend- 
ed to,  when  the  ground  has  been  wrought  or 
dug  before,  or  when  it  has  been  lately  formed  by 
accumulated  earth  or  rubbish. 

The  situation  being  chosen,  the  attention  of  the 
architect  should  next  be  directed  to  the  form  of  the 
proposed  edifice,  together  with  the  arrangement  ot 
the  different  apartments  it  is  intended  to  contain.  A 
plan  should  be  made  with  an  elevation  of  each  front, 
and  also  two  or  more  sections.  If  the  building  be  a 
considerable  one,  it  would  lie  advisable  to  have  a 
perfect  model  formed  with  all  its  minute  parts;  and 
that  the  judgment  may  not  lie  prejudiced,  the  model 
should  be  made  plain,  without  colours  or  other 
beautifying.  As  the  numlierand  distribution  of  the 
rooms  must  depend  on  the  establishment,  and  mode 
of  living  of  the  employer,  the  following  observations 
can  only  be  considered  as  general  hints.  Utility  and 
external  appearance  should,  undoubtedly,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  combined:  but  in  dwelling  nouses,  very 
little  of  the  former  should  lie  sacrificed  to  the  latter. 
It  is  generally  desirable  to  divide  the  principal  front 
into  three  parts;  a  centre, and  two  wings.  The  centre 
should  not  appear  of  too  great  a  magnitude  for  the 
wings,  nor  the  wings  too  magnificent  for  the  centre. 
Tl>e  parts  should  bear  a  pleasing  proportion  to  each 
other,  both  when  separately  considered,  and  unitedly. 
A  pyramidical  form  generally  produces  a  luippy 
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c fleet :  hut  the  choice  of  the  external  appearance 
must  depend  much  on  the  situation,  adjacent  scenery 
etc.  ("vc.  Boldness  mid  simplicity  should  be  distin- 
guished from  heaviness  or  poverty:  lightness  and 
elegance  from  frippery  and  whimsicality.  Buildings 
intended  solely  Tor  utility,  ought  in  every  part  to  cor- 
lespo-ul  precisely  with' that  intention.  The  least 
dev !  iiii'it  from  use,  though  contributing  to  ornament, 
will  be  disagreeable;  for  every  work  of  use  being 
considered  at  a  mean  lo  :m  end.  K»  pcrieclion  as  a 
ineui  i  the  iiio-t  important  consideration,  and  even 
Ihiug  in  opposition  to  that,  is  to  lie  neglected 
a-  improper.  On  the  other  hand,  in  buildings  in- 
ended  solely  F:r  ornament,  as  column-,  obelisks, 
triumphal  arches  &e.  IxM'ity  atone  ouirbt  to  bo  re- 
garded. The  principal  difficulty  in  architecture  lies 
in  combining  n-c  and  ornament.  I  n  order  to  accom- 
plish these  end-',  dilferent  and  even  op|>o*ilc  means 
must  bo  employed,  and  this  is  I  he  reason  why 
they  are  so  .-eblom  seen  imiled  in  a  due  decree. 
Heine,  in  all  building.-*,  the  only  practicable  method 
is  to  prefer  utility  or  ornament,  according  to  its 
character;  in  palaces,  and  such  buildings  as  admit 
of  a  variety  of  useful  contrivances,  regularity  ought 
to  lie  preferred:  but  in  dwelling  Iiohm-  ili.it  are  too 
small  fur  variety  of  contrivance,  utility  ought  to 
prevail:  regularity  being  neglected  us  far  as  it 
stands  opposed  to  convenience. 

The  proportions  of  doors  are  determined  by  the 
uses  for  winch  they  are  designed.  The  door"  of  a 
duelling  house,  uhirh  ought  to  correspond  lo  the 
human  size,  is  confined  to  seven  or  eight  left  in 
height,  and  throe  or  four  in  breadth.  I)  >rrs  <»f  en- 
trance vary  in  their  dimensions  according  lo  the 
height  of  the  s'orv,  or  according  to  th'-  magnitude  of 
the  building,  in  which  they  are  placed.  In  private 
houses,  fun-  loot  may  he  the  gn  ate*t  width,  and  in 
general  three  loot  will  be  sufficient,  except  under 
some  peculiar  circumstance...  A  good  proportion  for 
doors  is  that  in  which  their  dimensions  are  in  the 
ratio  of  three  to  seven,  in  small  doors  and  one  to 
two  in  large  doors.  Double  door-,  w  tlh  sufficient 
room  Ivetwcen  to  allow  of  the  one  being  shut  before 
the  other  is  opened,  will  contribute  much  to  keep 
up  an  equal  temperature  through  I  he  house,  especial- 
ly where  the  loblw  is  wanned  by  a  stove.  In  the 
entrance  doors  of  public  edifices  vvh»  re  there  is  a 
frocpiciit  ingress  ana  egress  of  a  multitude  of  people, 
their  w  idth  may  be  from  six  to  twelve  feet.  Inside 
do<irs  should  in  some  measure,  be  regulated  bv  the 
height  of  the  stories;  this  however,  has  it-,  limit,  as 
t'i'MV  is  a  certain  dimension  which  ought  not  to  be 
exceeded,  f>r  the  dillinilty  of  shutting  the  door  will 
bo  increased  by  its  weight ;  therefore  .doors  l^r  pri- 
vate e  blues,  w  hich  are  iiitemled  to  be  shut  wirh  one 
close,  -luiuld  never  exceed  three  feet  six  inches  in 
brea.lt!).  Jn  palaces,  and  in  the  houses  of  noblemen, 
where  much  compar.y  resort,  a !i  the  doors  are  fre- 
quently thrown  open:  these  maybe  much  larger 
of  inferior  cdilicvsj  and  their  width  may 


be  from  four  to  six  feet.  In  modern  houses,  it  i» 
common  to  have  large  folding  floors  fur  throwing  two 
rooms  into  one;  in  such  cases,  the  proportion  of  the 
aperture  will  often  be  of  a  less  height  than  that  of 
tw  ice  the  breadth,  as  the  door*  in  the  same  story  are 
generally  one  height  throughout.  The  lintels  of 
doors  should  range  with  those  of  the  windows,  and 
their  breadth  should  never  be  less  than  that  of  the. 
windows,  hi  the  fourth  book  of  Yitruvius,  rule* 
arc  laid  dow  n  for /Jot ic,  Ionic,  and  Attic  doers,  all 
of  which  have  their  apertures  narrower  at  the  top 
than  at  the  bottom,  in  conformity  to  those  which  uio 
seen  in  the  rui.is  of  ancient  Creek  and  Roman  edi- 
fices: as  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  I'olias,  at  Alliens, 
and  the  temple  of  Vesta  at  Tivoli.  Doors  of  tiki.-* 
farm  have  the  property  of  shutting  themselves,  whieli 
reason,  probably,  occasioned  their  invention;  they 
have  been  introduce*!  by  a  levy  modern  archi- 
tects, particularly  Mr.  Soanc,  in  the  Hank  of  l.ng- 
laud.  As  to  the  situation  of  the  principal  entrutico, 
it  is  evident  that  the  door  should  lie  in  the  middle, 
as  it  will  not  only  contribute  better  to  symmetry,  but 
will  communicate  more  readily  with  all  the  other 
jKirts  of  thv  building.  Where  the  internal  arrange- 
ment of  the  rooms  is  injured  bv  the  door  being  in 
t lie  center  of  the  front,  a  blank  door  or  window, 
having  the  appearance  of  a  door,  should  be  substi- 
tuted, and  the  e  ntrance  made  where  it  is  more  con- 
venient The  apertures  rf  exterior  doors  in  blank  ar- 
cades, are  generally  placed  at  the  same  height  as  the 
springing  the  arch  :  or  if  they  li;.\e  dre^ings,  ike 
top  of  the  dressing,  whether  il'bc  the  architrave  or 
cornice,  is  generally  placed  on  the  same  level  with 
the  impost.  The  most  common  method  of  adorning 
the  aperture  of  a  door  is  with  tin  architrave  sur- 
rounding it;  or  with  a  cornice  surmounting  the 
anhilravo:  or  with  a  complete  entablature.  Some- 
time* consoles  are  introduced,  flanking  the  architrave 
jamb-,  tfnd  sustaining  the  cutis  of  the  cornice.  Some- 
time* the  architrave  jambs  are  Hanked  with  pilas- 
ters of  the  orders,  or  of  some  analogical  form,  in 
which  case,  the  projections  oflhcirha-.es  anil  capitals 
are  always  le*s  than  that  of  the  Mtrrounding  archi- 
trave: and  the  architrave  over  the  capitals  of  the 
pilasters  is  t!.e  same  w  ith  that  of  the  beau  of  the  door. 
Sometime*  the  door  is  adorned  with  one  of  the  five 
orders.  The  entrance  doors  of  grand  houses  are  fre- 
quently adorned  v.  it  ti  porticos,  after  the  manner  of 
v ireeian  temples. 

With  regard  to  windows,  the  first  considerations 
are  their  number  and  their  size.  Tin  y  must  be  so  ar- 
ranged, as  to  admit  neither  more  nor  less  light  than 
mas  be  requisite.  Jn  the  determination  of  tliis  sub- 
ject, regard  must  I*-  had  to  the  climate,  the  aspect, 
the  extent,  the  elevation  of  the  building,  and  its  des- 
tination, mid  also  to  the  thickne-s  of  the  walls  in 
w  hick  the  w  im'.ows  -are  to  be  plated:  on  this  circum- 
stance w  ill  partly  depend  the  greater  or  less  quan- 
tity of  light  that  will  be  admitted.  Where  the 
walU  are  thick,  as  they  commonly  are   in  stone 
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buildings,  (he  windows  should  have  a  considerable 
splay  on  (lie  inside,  which  will  admit  almost  as 
much  light,  as  if  the  window*  Wore  externally  of  the 
same  size  with  the  increased  internal  dimensions. 

Sky  lights  arc  sometime™  used  to  light  stair-case*, 
but  unless  they  are  made  with  groat  care,  they  are 
very  subject  to  leak,  in  a  country  like  ours  where  so 
much  rain  and  show  falls ;  when  they  arc  introduced 
for  Rtairs,  they  ought  to  be  double,  with  a  large 
space  between;  otherwise  they  contribute  greatly 
to  render  houses  colder,  taeniae  they  form  uneasy 
communications  between  the  int  -rnul  warm,  and  the 
external  cold  air.  In  hot  countries,  where  the  sun 
i-  seldom  clouded,  and  where  its  rays  dart  more  in- 
tensely upon  the  earth,  the  light  is'stronger  than  in 
t!io-e  Miiicu  are  temperate  or  cold:  therefore,  a 
smaller  quantity  of  it  will  suffice,  and  more  ■than'  a 
sufficiency  should  not  be  admitted,  as  the  con«e» 
•]»icnce  would  be  the  admission  of  heat.  The 
saint?  happens  in  respect  lo  a  southern  aspect,  which 
receives  more  heat,  and  consequently  more  light, 
than  a  northern,  or  even  an  eastern  or  western  one. 
A  large  lofty  space  requires  a  greater  quantity  of 
light  then  one  circumscribed  in  its  dimension-;  and 
art  demands,  that  the  quantity  introduced  should  be 
so  regulated,  that  it  may  excite  gay,  cheerful,  or 
•clenin  scnvitions,  in  the  miud  of  a  spectator,  ac- 
cording to  the  n.<ture  and  purposes  tor  which  the 
ptrtu'ture  is  intended.* 

Where'er  Kun-shiue  predominate-:,  light  must 
l»e  admitted  and  distributed  with  caution,  lor  where 
there  i>  an  excess  of  light,  the  heat  becomes  dread- 
fully' incommodious  to  the  inhabitant,  ami  in- 
jurious to  the  furniture.  In  Italy,  and  some  other 
hot  countries,  although  the  windows  in  general  are 
Jess  than  ours,  their  apartment*  cannot  be  made 
habitable,  but  by  keeping  the  window  shutters  al- 
most closed,  while  the  sun  appears  above  the 
hoi  iyou.  Hut  in  regions  w  here  clouds  prevail  eight 
months  in  tlic  year,  it  willalvfays  he  light  to  admit 
a  sufficiency  of  light,  to  counteract  the  gloom  of  wet 
and  cloudy  season?,  and  have  recourse  to  blinds  or 
.-butters  whenever  the  appearance  of  the  sun  renders 
it  too  abundant. 

The  proportions  for  the  apertures  of  windows 
depend  upon  their  situation.  Their  width  in  all 
i he  stories  must  be  tin?  same;  but  the  different 
lieighls  of  the  apartments,  make  it  necessary  to  vary 
the  height  of  the  windows  likewise.  In  the  prin- 
cipal floor  it  may  be  from  two  and  one  eighth  of  the 
width,  to  two  and  one  third,  accordingly  as  the  rooms 
have  more  or  less  elevation.  In  the  ground  story, 
where  the  ajiartments  are  lower,  the  apertures  of 
the  windows  seldom  exceed  a  double  square,  and 
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-ip^rturrs,  Arr  rcirdcnrd  lest  virmforuble  uni  li#alUiy  lu  the  pcr»g»» 
inhibiting  Ohio. 


It  when  they  are  m  a  rustic  basement,  they  are  fre- 
I  quently  made  much  lower.  The  height  of  the  win- 
dow *  of  the  second  floor  may  be  from  one  and  a  half 
of  their  width,  to  one  and  four-fifths;  and  attics  and 
mezzanioes  may  be  either  a  perfect  square,  or  some- 
what lower. 

The  windows,  of  the  principal  floor  are  generally 
most  enriched.  The  simplest  method  of  adorning 
them,  is,  with  an  architrave  surrounding  the  aper- 
ture, and  crowned  with  a  frieze  and  cornice.  The 
windows  of  the  ground  floor  aro  sometimes  left  en- 
tirely plain,  without  any  ornament,  ami  at  others 
they  are  surrounded  with  rustics,  or  a  regular 
architrave,  w  ith  a  frieze  and  cornice.  Those  of  tin* 
second  floor  have  generally  an  architrave  carried 
round  the  aperture ;  and  the  same  method  is  adopt- 
ed in  adorning  the  attic  and  mezzanine  windows; 
but  the  two  last  have  seldom  either  frieze  or  cor- 
nice, whereas  the  second  floor  windows  are  often 
crowned  with  both.  The  breasts  of  all  the  windows 
on  the  same  floor  should  lie  on  the  same  level,  and 
raised  above  the  floor  from  two  feet  nine  inches,  to 
three  leet  six  inches,  at  the  most.  When  the 
walls  are  thick,  the  breasts  >hould  be  reduced  under 
the  apertures  tor  the  oouveniencv  of  looking  out. 
When  tl«'  building  is  surroumU-d  with  gardens, 
lawns  or  otlier  beautiful  objects,  the  French  method 
of  continuing  thuwiudow>  quite  down  to  the  floor, 
renders  the  room  exceedingly  pleasant  ;  but  when 
this  mode  is  adopted  in  close  streets,  where  it  con- 
tributes to  nothing  but  rendering  houses  colder,  it 
is  truly  ridiculous.  The  intervals  between  the 
apertures  of  windows,  depend  in  a  great  measure 
on  their  enrichments.  The  breadth  of  the  apertures 
is  the  least  distance  that  can  be  between  them  ;  and 
twice  that  breadth  should  be  the  largest  in  dwell- 
ing-houses; otherwise  thu  rooms  will  not  be  suffi- 
ciently lighted.  The  windows  in  all  the  stories  of 
the  siiine  aspect  mu>t  bo  placed  exactly  above  one 
another.  The  mathematical  rule  of  apportioning 
light  to  rooms  is  as  follows; — multiply  the  length 
of  the  room  by  the  breadth,  and  multiply  the  height 
by  the  product  of  the  length  and  bmtdth  ;  and  out 
of  that  product  extract  the  square-root,  w  hich  is  the 
light  required.  For  example,  suppose  a  room  to 
be  forty  leet  by  thirty,  and  the  height  sixteen  feet, 
the  square-root  will  tie  )JH  feet  four  inches;  which 
may  be  divided  into  four  windows  and  each  window 
will  contain  feet,  superficial.  The  height  of  each, 
of  these  windows  will  be  9  feet,  and  the  width 
4  teet.  Suppose  a  room  to  l»e  J(>  feet  by  a  I,  nud 
li  ftiel  in  height,  the  square-root  w  ill  be  1 13  (i  «-i  ; 
which  divided  into  four  parts- of  windows,  will  jriwj 
2S  feet  three  inches  to  each  window.  The  height 
of  the*e  windows  will  lie  S  feet  six  inches  and 
th<*  width  li  teet  four  inches;  and  so  tor  a»v 
j  others  by  the  same  ride  of  proportion.  Steps  of 
J  stairs  should  likewise  be  accommndatod  to  the  !>r- 
|  man  figure,  without  regarding  any. other  proportion; 

C  they 
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they  arc  accordingly  the  same  both  in  large  and 
small  buildings.  In  sumptuous  building*,  the  steps 
s'iouIJ  nut  be  less*  than  four,  nor  more  than  ux 
inches  high ;  not  more  than  eighteen,  nor  less  than 
twelve  inches  broad ;  nor  less  than  six  feet,  nor 
nor  more  than  fifteen  feet  long.  In  ordinary  house 4 
they  may  be  somewhat  higher  and  narrower,  and 
(hey  must  be  much  shorter  in  general,  but  eight  or 
cve.1  seven  inches  is  too  high  for  an  easy  ascent, 
and  they  ought  never  to  be  less  then  nine  or  ten 
inches  broad,  nor  shorter  then  three  feet.  The 
steps  should  be  laid  somewhat  sloping,  or  a  little 
higher  beliiud,  which  is  formed  to  lessen  the  labour 
of  ascending. 

(Ste  more  of  this  in  the  articles  Carpentry  and 
Jotyr.Rv.) 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  form  of  the  build- 
ing. A  ciiIkj  or  square,  is  a  more  agreeable  fijjurc 
than  an  oblong,  or  parallelopijiedou.  This  con- 
stantly holds  good  in  small  figures;  but  a  large 
building  iu  (una  of  u  cube?  is  lumpish  and  heavy; 
therefore  an  oblong  tbrm  is  always  preferred  lor 
dwelling  house*.  Care  should,  however,  be  taken 
to  avoid  making  the  plan  longer  than  necessary,  as 
there  will  be  great  waste  in  the  passages,  and  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  lighting  them. 

With  regard  to  the  internal  divisions,  it  is  found 
more  convenient  that  the  rooms  should  be  rectangu- 
lar, to  avoid  useless  spaces.  An  hexagonal,  or  six 
sided  figure  leaves  no  void  spaces ;  but  it  determines 
the  rooms  to  be  all  of  one  size,  which  is  both  in- 
convenient and  disagreeable  for  want  of  variety. 
Tiotig'j  a  cube  be  the  most  agreeable  figure,  and 
may  answer  for  a  room  of  moderate  size  ;  yet,  in  a 
>ery  large  room,  utility  requires  a  ditferent  form. 
Tkj  bcA  form  for  a  long  room,  is  tliat  of  a  parel- 


*  All  pfTcautiana  to  prevail  the  ,  ,.tu m km cation  of  muiid  lo  t'i'" 
bed  room-,  -  jn.il  I  lie  taken.    To  lliitend  it  It  adtitable  la  III  thc 

rU  between  tliejoitt*  of  the  door,  a  burr  lite  bed  room,  with  taw" 
' »  which  Diu>t  be  Mulained  by  tbort  piece*  nf  board,  nailed 
nguint  the  joints,  ub)i?e  tlie  ceiling,  of  die  lower  apartment.    In  the 
distribution  of  rooint  for  »ei vault  we  can  only  rouMilt  the  facilities, 
of  our  general  plan,  aud,  if  po»-,iMc,  to  give  every  bed  room  a  Ire 
place.    There  are  two  thing*  to  lie  attended  to  in  the  situation  of 
t.ie  kitchen,  first  lo  place  it  m  ncarthe  dining  a  part  merit  at  pnttlhlr: 
M-coudly  to  contrive  i|  tn  (hat  the  efiuvli  froia  the  coking,  iball  not 
enter  the  dining-room  through  the  pa  tagc,  whirb  thtwild  al  way  t  be 
•  covered  our.    IntownhoUMi  it  ia  generally  mo>t  convenient  to 
place  the  kitchen  beneath  the  parlour  Hour  i  lo  prevent  the  lighter, 
wanned  air  charged  with  the  mbcII  from  conking,  rising  into  the 
dining  room*,  a  tepcrate  funarl  like  the  kitchen  chimney,  carried 
•u  in  the  tame  itacli,  will  alwayt  alford  a  mnedy.    A  coromunica- 
IMfl  with  thU  due  mu»t  be  made  by  meant  of  ao  opening  in  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  kitchen,  thit  opening  may  be  rioted  by  a  door,  w  hen  rn.ih- 
iugit  going »u in  the  kitchen  to  oecaaioo an  unpleutnrit  MncH.  I o every 
m.idera  haute  of  respectable  tize  walcr  cloveuare  inCrodutTd,  which 
of  rourrf  are  situated  to  at  to  be  convenient  lo  the  w  hole  of  tlie  house, 
and  at  the  tome  time  at  much  concealed  at  circumstancei  will  ndmit 
of  1  water  rbwrti'are  now  to  much  improved,  that  they  may  be  placed 
in  any  part  uf  ihe  lioute,  without  the  leiul  danger  of  any  unpleasant 
jMkHi  thit,  it  in  a  great  metuure  cAVcled  by  meant  of  pi  pet,  bent 
•town, ...  o,  u  form  an  elbow,  io  the  lower  part  of  which,  the  lost 
portion  of  W4ler  which  it  thrown  dov,  n  lodge-,  and  completely  pre- 
wriiu  an>  effluvia  from  ri-.-ng.    Thit  contrivance  it  equally  applica- 
ble to  draint,  w  hi.  u  w  ill  be  treated  of  in  tbrlr  proper  place*,  (/arc 
taould  be  taken  to  prevent  the  water  in  the  pipe*  lronl  frrezing,  by 
keeping  them,  from  the  itiflaeace  ot  ibe  external  air,  at  it  would 
mj.i  lafallttii ,  burst  ibcm. 


lelogram,  and  this  figure  is  also  best  calculated  for 

the  admission  of  light ;  because,   to  avoid  cross 
lights,  all  the  w  indows  ought  to  be  in  one  wall ;  and 
if  the  opposite  wall  be  at  such  a  distance  as  not  to 
be  fully  lighted,  the  room  must  be  obscure.  Dinirtr; 
rooms  should  be  so  situated,  as  to  give  an  ea^jr 
access  to  servants  who  wait  at  table ;  and  the  fire- 
nlace  so  placed  as  to  warm  the  room  uniformlv. 
in  the  building  of  chambers,  regard  ought  to  f>e 
had,  as  well  to  the  place  of  the  bed,  which  is  gener- 
ally six  or  seven  feet  square,  and  the  passage,  as 
to  the  situation  of  the  chimney,  which  for  this  con- 
sideration ought  not  to  be  placed  just  in  the  middle, 
but  distant  from  it  about  two  feet,  or  two  feet  six  ; 
this,  however,  will  be  unnecessary  in  very  large 
bed-chamber*.    The  height  of  a  room,  exceedin-g 
nine  or  ten  feet,  ha*  little  relation  to  utility;  there- 
fore proportion  is  the  only  rule  for  determining  the 
height,  when  above  tint  mimbrr  of  feet.  Artiste, 
who  de  il  in  the  beautiful,  love  to  entertain  the  eve ; 
palace* end sumptuous  building,  in  which  grandeur 
and  beauty  may  be  fully  displayed,  give  them  nn 
opportunity  of  shewing*  their  taste.    Hut  such  a 
propensity  is  peculiarly  unhappy  with  regird  to 
private  dwelling-houses;  because  in  these,  utility 
cannot  be  sacrificed  to  magnificence,  without  hurt- 
ing their  intrinsic  worth.    There  is  no  opportunity 
for  great  variety  of  form  in  a  small  house;  and  in 
edifices  of  this  kind,  internal  convenience  has  not, 
hitherto,  been  happily  adjusted  to  external  regu- 
larity.    Perhaps  an  accurate  coincidence  in  this 
respect  is  beyond  the  reach  of  art.  Architects,  how- 
ever, constantly  split  upon  this  rock,  for  they  never 
can  be  persuaded  to  give  over  attempting  to  recon- 
cile these  two  incompatible  objects;  how  otherwise 
should  it  happen,  that  of  tlie  endless  variety  of  pri- 
vate dwelling-houses,  there  should  not  be  one  found 
that  is  generally  agreed  upon  as  a  good  model  ? 
The  unwearied  propensity  to  make  a  house  regular 
as  well  as  convenient,  obliges  the  architect,  in  some 
instances,  to  sacrifice  convenience  to  regularity,  and 
in  others,  regularity  to  convenience;  and  accord- 
ingly the  house  which  turns  out  neither  regular  nor 
convenient,  never  fails  to  displease. — Nothing  can 
be  more  evident,  than  that  the  plan  of  a  dwelling- 
house  ought  to  be  suited  to  the  climate ;  yet  no 
error  is  more  common  than  to  copy  in  Britain  the 
form  of  Italian  houses,  not  forgetting  even  those 
parts  that  are  purposely  contrived  for  collecting 
air,  and  for  excluding  the  sun ;  witness  our  collon^ 
nades  and  logics,  designed  hy  the  Italians  to  gather 
cool  air,  anil  exclude  the  beams  of  the  sun;  conve- 
niences which  the  climate  of  this  country  does  not 
lXHiuire. 

We  shall  next  view  architecture  as  one  of  the 
fine  arts  ;  which  will  lead  us  to  the  examination  of 
such  buildings,  and  parts  of  buildings,  as  are  cal- 
culated  solely  to  please  the  eve.  Variety  prevails 
in  the  works  of  nature ;  but  art  reo,iures  to  be  guid- 
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pj  by  rule  and  compass.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  such 
works  of  art  as  imitate  nature,  as  in  laying  out 
pleasure  grounds,  planting,  8cc.  the  great  aim  should 
be  to  hide  every  appearance  of  art,  which  is  don*1 
by  avoiding  regularity,  and  indulging  variety.  But 
in  work*  of  art  that  are  original,  and  not  imitative, 
such  as  architecture,  strict  regularity  and  uniformity 
ought  to  he  studied,  as  far  as  consistent  with  utility. 

l*roportion  is  not  le.*s  agreeable  than  regularity 
and  uniformity;  and,  therefore,  in  buildings  inten- 
ded to  please  the  eye,  they  arc  all  equally  essential. 
It  is  taken  for  granted  by  many  writers,  that  in  all 
the  parts  of  building  there  are  certain  strict  propor- 
tions which  please  the  eye,  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  sound,  there  are  certain  strict  proportions  which 
please  the  ear:  and  that  in  both  the  slightest  devia- 
tion is  equally  disagreeable.    But  it  ought  to  be 
rmwidereJ,  that  there  is  no  resemblance  or  relation 
between  the  objects  of  different  sense*.    What  I 
pl*ase*  the  ear  in  harmmony,  is  not  the  proportion  j 
of  the  string*  of  the  instrument,  but  of  the  sounds  | 
which  these  strings  produce    fn  architecture,  on  i 
th"  rnntrary,  it  is  the  proportion  of  different  quanti- 
ties that  pleases  the  eye,  without  the  len-t  relation  to 
sound.    IVrrault  in  his  comparison  of  the  ancients 
ami  moderns,  goes  to  the  opposite  extremes,  main- 
taining that  the  different  proportions  assigned  to 
each  order  of  columns  are  arbitrary,  and  that  the  j 
beauty  of  these  proportions  is  entirely  the  effect  of  j 
custom.  But  he  should  have  considered,  that  if  these 
proportions  had  not  originally  bei-n  agreeable,  they 
mold  never  have  In -en  established  bv  custom. 

For  illustrating  this  point,  u  p  shall  add  a  few  ex- 
amples of  the  agrceablcne-*  of  different  proportions. 
In  a  sumptuous  edifice,  the  capital  rooms  ought  to 
by  large,  otherwise  they  will  not  he  proportioned  to 
the  siae  of  the  building;  for  the  same  reason  a  very 
large  room  is  improper  in  a  small  house.  Biit 
is  things  thus  related,  the  mind  requires  not  a  pre- 
tve  or  single  proportion  rejecting  all  otliers ;  on 
(be  contrary,  many  different  proportions  are  equally 
,  agreeable.  It  is  only  when  a  proportion  becomes 
loose  and  distant,  that  the  agreeableness  abates,  atid 
at  last  vanishes.  Accordingly,  in  buildings,  rooms 
of  different  proportions  arc  found  to  be  equally 
agreeable,  even  when*  the  proportion  is  not  influ- 
enced by  utility.  With  regard  to  tho  proportion 
tbe  height  of  a  room  should  bear  to  the  length  and 
breadth,  it  must  be  extremely  arbitrary,  considering 
the  uncertainty  of  the  eve  as  to  tho  height  of  a 
room,  when  it  exceeds  16  or  17  feet.  In  columns, 
a?ain.  every  architect  must  confess,  that  the  propor- 
tion of -height  and  thickness  varies  betwixt  eight 
diameters  and  ten,  and  that  every  proportion  be- 
tween these  two  extremes  is  agreeable.  Besides 
tkere  must  certainly  be  a  further  variation  of  pro- 
p>*rtion,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  column. 
A  row  of  columns  ten  feet  high,  and  a  row  twice 
that  height,   require  different  proportions;  the 


inter-columnialions  mu«t  also  differ  in  proportion 
according  to  the  height  of  the  row. 

Proportion  of  parts  is  not  only  itself  n  penury,  but 
is  inseparably  c-vwected  with  a"  beauty  of  tbo'hig,i-- 
est  relish,  that  of  concord  and  harmony ;  which  will 
be  plain  from  what  follows.  A  room,  tire  parts  of 
which  are  all  finely  adjusted  to  each  other,  strikes 
us  not  only  with  the  beauty  of  proportion,  but  with 
a  pleasure  far  superior;  the  length,  the  breadth, 
the  height,  mfcc  each  of  them  a  «pparat<»  emotion. 
These  emotions  are  similar;  and  though  faint  when 
separately  felt,  they  produce  in  conjunction,  th»» 
emotion  of  concord  'or  harmony,  which  never  fails  fo 
plense.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  length  of  a  room 
far  exceeds  the  breadth,  the  mind,  comparing  to- 
gether parts  -o  intimately  connected,  immediately 
perceives  a  disagreement  or  disproportion  which 
offends.  Hence  a  long  gallery,  however  convenient 
for  exercise.  {<  not  an  agreeanle  figure  for  a  room. 
In  buildings  destined  chiefly  or  solely  to  please  the 
eye,  regularity  and  proportion  are  essentially  neces- 
sary, because  they  are  the  means  of  producing 
beauty.  But  a  skillful  artist  will  not  confine  hi« 
view* to  regularity  and  proportion;  he  will  also 
study  enngruity,  which  is  perceived  when  the  form 
and  ornaments  of  a  structure,  are  suited  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  appointed.  Hence  every  build- 
ing ought  to  have  an  expression  suited  to  its  desti- 
nation. A  palace,  ought  to  be  sumptuous  and 
grand ;  a  private  dwelling,  neat  and  modest ;  a 
play-house,  gay  and  splendid;  and  a  monument, 
gloomy  and  melancholy.  Columns,  besides  their 
chief  destination  of  being  supports,  contribute  t<» 
that  peculiar  expression  which  the  destination  of  a 
building  requires.  Columns  of  different  propor- 
tions serve  to  express  loftiness,  lightness,  &c.  as 
well  as  strength.  Situation  may  aUo  contribute  to 
expression  ;  conveniency  regulates  the  situation  of 
a  private  dwelling-house;  and  the  situation  of  a 
palace  ought  to  be  lofty.  The  external  structure  of 
a  house,  leads  naturally  to  its  internal  structun*.  A 
large  and  spacious  room,  which  i*  the  first  that  com- 
monly receives  us,  i<  a  bad  contrivance  in  several 
respects.  A  more  agreeable  arrangement  is  a  hand- 
some portico,  proportioned  to  the  sire  and  fashion 
of  the  front,  ieading  into  a  waiting-room  of  a  larger 
size,  and  this  to  the  great  room,  all  by  a  progression 
from  small  to  great. 

The  several  offices,  which  have  a  place  in  the  plans 
of  bouses,  should  be  so  arranged,  as  to  appear  to 
compose  an  inferior  part  of  the  whole  building :  not 
totally  detached,  yet  in  such  order  as  to  keep  the 
more  offensive  ones  as  remote  as  possible  from  tho 
principal  parts  ofthe  house. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  a  building  can  admit  o? 
any  ornaments  beyond  such  as  are  useful,  or  at  lca*t 
that  have  the  appearance  of  being  so.  But,  regarding 
architecture  no  less  as  a  fine,  than  as  a  useful  art, 
both  kinds  may  be  introduced ;  though  it  requires 

great 
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great  judgment  as  to  the  quantity  and  the 
arrangement.  A  private  house1,  and  otfier  edifices, 
tv here  use  is  the  chief  aim,  admit  not  indeed  of  any 
ornaments  but  such  as  have  the  appearance  of  utili- 
ty. But  temples,  triumphal  arches,  and  such  build- 
ings as  arc  chiefly  intended  for  show,  may  be  highly 
ornamented  without  any  regard  to  their  seeming 
usefulness.  Hence  it  is  that  a  threefold  division  of 
ornaments  has  been  suggested.  These  are,  first, 
ornaments  that  are  beautiful  without  relation  to 
use;  such  as  statues,  vases,  cVr.  Secondly,  objects 
ju  themselves  not  beautiful,  but  possessing  the  benu- 
tv  of  utility,  by  imposing  on  t!io  spectator,  and 
appearing  tu  '«*  useful;  such  us  blind  windows. 
Thirdly,  where  things  are  beautiful  in  themselves, 
and  at  the  same  time  assume  the  appearance  of  use; 
such  as  pilasters.  With  regard  to  the  first,  we 
naturally  require  that  a  statue  shall  be  so  placed  as 
tliat  it  may  be  seen  in  every  direction,  and  at  vari- 
ous distances,  by  having  an  "opportunity  of  receding 
or  advancing  as  we  please;  statues  placed  in  the 
niches  in  fronts  of  houses,  or  on  the  tops  of  their 
walls  and  roofs,  ought  not  to  be  admitted.  Their 

$>roper  places  are  in  large  halls,  and  in  passages  tluit 
ead  to  a  grand  stair-case,  &c.  To  adorn  the  top  of 
a  wall  with  a  row  of  vases,  is  an  unhappy  conceit ;  by 
placing  a  thing,  whose  natural  destination  is  utility, 
where  it  cannot  have  even  the  least  appearance  of  it. 
Firmness  and  solidity  being  the  pro[x*r  expressions 
of  a  |K-destat,  whether  of  a  column,  or  of  a  statue, 
it  ought  to  be  sparingly  ornamented.  The  ancients 
never  ventured  on  any  bolder  ornament  than  the 
basso  relievo. 

With  respect  to  ornaments  of  the  second  kind,  it 
i-i  a  great  error  to  contrive  them  so  as  to  appear 
useless.  A  blind  window,  therefore ,  when  necessa- 
ry for  regularity,  ought  to  be  so  disguised  as  to  ap- 
pear a  real  window:  when  it  appears  without  dis- 
guise, it  is  disgustful,  a*  a  vain  attempt  to  supply 
the  want  of  invention ;  it  shews  then-regularity  in 
a  stronger  light,  by  signifying  ilmt  a  window  ought 
to  be  there  in  point  of  regularity,  but  that  the  archi- 
tect had  not  skill  sufficient  to  connect  external  re- 
gularity, with  internal  convenience.-  As  to  the 
third;  it  is  very  injudicious  to  sink  pilnstcrs  so  far 
into  the  wall,  as  to  remove  totally,  or  mostly,  the 
appearance  of  use.  They  should  always  project 
so  much  from  the  wall,  as  to  have  the  appearance 
of  supporting  the  entablature  over  them. 

<)t  all  ornaments  the  pillar  gives  tin*  greatest 
elegance  to  extensive  buildings.  The  destination 
of  a  pillar  is  to  support,  really,  or  in  appearance, 
another  part,  termed  the  entablature.  With  regard 
to  the  form  of  a  pillar,  it  must  be  observed,  that  a 
circle  is  a  more  agreeable  figure  than  a  square :  a 
globe  than  a  cuU- ;  and  a  cylinder  theu  a  pamllel- 
opipedon.  This  last,  in  the  langunge  of  architec- 
ture, is  saying,  thato.  column  is  a  mure  agreeable 
figure  than  a  prlastrrS  and  for  that  reason  it  ought ; 
to  be  preferred,  when  all  other  circumstances  are 


equal.  Another  reason  concurs,  that  a  column 
annexed  to  a  wall,  which  is  a  plain  surface,  makes 
a  greater  variety  than  a  pilaster.  Besides,  pilasters 
at  a  distance  arc  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  pillars ;  and 
the  spectator  is  disappointed,  when,  on  a  nearer 
approach,  he  discovers  them  to  be  only  pilasters. — 
Ornaments  intended  to  decorate  tlie  orders,  should 
be  judiciously  adapted  to  the  proper  character  of 
each.  Plain  and  rusticated  cmbeuishiuents  would 
be  extremely  discordant  with  the  elegance  of  the 
Corinthian  column :  and  sweet  and.  delicate  enrich- 
ments very  ill  suit  the  strength  and  simplicity  of  tbo 
Doric.  All  kinds  of  fanciful  and  trifling  devices,, 
all  fashionable  tiuerv,  should  be  for  ever  excluded 
from  the  smallest  place  in  our  works.  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren,  very  just  ly  censures  this  species  offri- 
voliiv,  when  speaking  of  the  palace  of  Veixiille-*. 
Much  to  the  honour  of  Sir  \Villiam  Chambers, 
architect  of  that  great  national  ornament  Somerset  - 
house,  he  has  never  depraved  the  nrt  with  any  kind 
of  capricious  innovation,  lie  has  ever  made  the 
ancients  his  models;  and  he  has  not  pretended  t<» 
vary  and  invent,  where  variation  and  invention  are 
not  only  superfluous,  but  mischievous.  lie  has 
only,  with  great  taste  and  judgement,  selected  and 
compounded  what  he  has  already  found  perfect  to 
his  hands.  1 1  is  buildings  are  consequently  always 
gmnd,  yet  simple;  not  distracting  the  eye  with 
broken  lines,  petty  divisions,  or  arbitrary  and 
meretricious  ornaments:  but  preserving  always  that 
unify  of  design,  and  that  magic  of  effort,  which 
render  them  the  bc*t  comments  on  his  own  excel- 
lent treatise  on  the  Science  of  Architecture. 

We  shall  now  give  son*!  rules  for  working  the 
orders  of  Architecture.  An  order  consists  of  three 
principal  nicm!>crs.  or  parts;  w  hich  are,  the  jwdestaJ, 
the  column,  and  the  entablature.  F;ich  of  these 
parts  i-.  again  composed  of  three  others;  the  pedestal, 
having  its  base,  its  die  or  trunk,  and  its  cornice.  The 
column  has  its  base,  its  shall,  and  its  capital.  Ami 
the  entablature  consists  of  the  architrave,  frieze,  and 
cornice.  A  c  ompetent  knowledge  of  the  methods  of 
dm  wing  and  working  the  live  orders,  may  be  said  to 
be  the  very  foundation  ol'the  art  of  building;  since 
from  these,  with  their  several  proportions  and  orna- 
ments, arises  all  that  is  great,  elegant,  or  harmonious, 
in  the  noblest  structure.  It  should,  therefore,  be  the 
earnest  endeavour  of  those  who  study  architecture, 
to  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  each  distinct 
order,  its  parts,  proportions,  and  geuuiiie  figure,  as 
being  absolutely  necessary  lo  everyone  who  aspires 
to  eminence  in  this  profession.  The  following  rales 
are  gi-.en  w  ith  this  view,  and  are  adapted  to  the  prje- 
scnt  taste ; .  and  they  an-  so  clearly  explained  by  the 
figures  and  measurements  on  the  plates,  that  a  little 
attention  will  enable  every  person  readily  toeompe- 
heud  the  proportion,  use,  and  situation  of  each  mem- 
ber: and  also  the  several  methods  adopted  in  cal- 
culating the  parts,  and  setting  them  off  for  practice. 
As  architecture  is  more  the  study  of  tonus  than 

precept  s, 
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•nvi'pU,  we  regret  i!m(  (V  limits  of  t'le  present 
work,  ilo  not  enable  us  lo  five  mnnv  plates  of 
examples  from  auiiquity,  which  would  tend  inucti 
L>  confirm  what  ha*  already  been  said.  Wf  there- 
fore recommend  to  the  attention  of  those  who  may 
nidi  to  know  more  ofthisMihject,  the  following  excef- 
k*ut  werks;—  Nicholson's  IVincii'les  of  Architecture: 
Stuart*'  Athens,  and  Sir  \Vn».  Chambers'  Treatise 
on  Tivil  Architecture. 

Of  diminishing  the  Shaft  afaC via. nn.  In  effect  ing 
iv  ('.iuiiiiution  <>fthe  si  aft  i  fa  column,  th~  ancient* 
•<l:>pted  a  varkty  of  ruethetls:  bcxinn.ag  sometime* 
fnwi  the  foot  of  a  s-laif.,  umiflt  o;hers  from  one  quar- 
ter, or  one  third  of  it*  height,  the  lower  part  being 
perfectly  cylindrical.  Tb>.«  former  cf  these  was  m»l 
1.1  use  aia<aig  the  uncieuts,  and,  lieiug  the  most  na- 
tural and  graceful  oug'.it  to  Lave  the  pirlereuce,  though 
the.  latter  Usui  b'  en  moro  uuiversally  practised  by 
WixL  ni  artists.  The  first  architects,  says  M .  Aitzonlt, 
probably  made  their  column*  it  straight  lines  in  im- 
itation of  trees,  m>  that  their  nhaft  was  the  fru*trum 
nfa  cone;  but,  finding  thi«*  form  abrupt  and  di»- 
a^r>eble,  tltey  made  use  of  some  curv«>,  which,  spruig- 
iiig  from  the  extremities  of  the  superior  and  inferior 
dauietera  of  the  column,  swelled  b-yond  the  sides  of 
iLe  cone,  and  by  that  means  gave  a  more  pleasi  n«r  fi- 
gure 10  the  contour.  Vitruvius,  in  the  second  chap- 
ter of  iiiit  third  book,  mention*  thin  practice,  but  in  no 
obocjre  and  cursory  a  manner,  tliat  his  meaning  lias 
sot  U-eu  uiulerotood :  and  several  of  the  modern  ar- 
riiitects  iuteuding  to  conform  themselves  to  his  doc- 
trine, have  mude  the  diameter)  of  their  columns  great- 
w  in  the  middle  than  at  the  foot  of  the  shaft.  Leon 
Baptista,  Alberti,  and  others  of  the  Florentine  nnd 
Roatau  architects,  have  carried  this  to  a  very  great 
excess,  for  which  t'jey  have  Iwn  justly  blamed,  an 
it  w  neither  natural,  reasonable,  nor  beautiful.  M. 
Aazuult  observes,  that  a  column  supposing  its  shaft 
to  be  the  fiu.  trum  of  a  cone,  may  have  an  additional 
tlackoes*  iu  the  middle,  without  being  swelled  there, 
h-yond  the  bull  of  its  inferior  parts ;  and  supposes 
tL*  addition  mentioned  by  Vitruvius.  to  signify  no- 
fiing  but  tiie  increase  towards  the  middle,  of  the  co- 
lumn, occasioned  by  changing  the  straight  line,  which 
at  first  wan  in  use  tin*  a  curve.  This  supposition  is 
ntremely  just,  being  founded  on  what  is  otaerved  iu 
tbs  works  of  antiquity ;  where  there  is  no  instance  of 


wlumns  thicker 


middle  than  at  the  bottom, 


though  all  have  the  swelling  hinted  at  by  Vitruvius, 
all  of  them  being  terminated  bv  curves,  some  gra- 
■ite  columns  excepted,  which  are  bounded  bv 
(traight  lines;  u  proof,  perhaps,  of  their  great  anti- 
quity. M.  Hlonoel  teaches  various  methods  of  di- 
■niuishing  columns,  the  best  of  which  is  by 
■bans  oi  thai  instrument,  whic-i  sVicomedes  invent- 
ed to  describe  the  first  conchoid,  for  this,  being 
applied  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  performs  at  one 
•»*ep  both  the  swelling  and  the  diminution  -. 
fiving  such  a  graceful  form  to  the  column,  that  it  is 
pfuemllj  allowed  to  be  the  most  perfect  practice 


hitherto  discovered.  The  ©nhmns  in  the'  Pnnthemj, 
accounted  tfte  mo-t  h»mtil'd  amo-ur  the  antiques, 
are  m-tie  in  this  manner:  as  ;inp«'^rs  bv  the  ex*t«t 
measures  of  on"  of  them  to  l>*  found  iu  l)e*rjO'l«Ttx> 
Antiquities  of  It  vote.  To  have  an  irnu-.itM  id  si  .fjt 
thfl  operation,  it  will  bf»  nrcesaary  hrst  to  d,v*cri'nj 
Vi^'iol.i's  n»^thod  of  diminution. on  which  it  is  »i"ono» 
ded.  Ifaviijy  described  the  heifjht  of  the  <vSatr.  a:id 
its  inferior  a'ld  superior  diameters,  dr\w  a  line  inde* 
finit'dv  from  C  thrombi  I)  per:v»ndi«uilar  to  thi>  »»i» 
of  tf|f*  column,  (Set-  P'alr  I,  Umpire  I.)  this  done, 
set  olf  th;*  distance  ('  I),  which  is  the  inferior  semi* 
diameter  from  A,  the  extn^n?  point  of  *h»»  suoeror 
diauu'Ier  to  II,  a  point  in  the  axis.  Then  from  A 
through  Ik  dnw  th««  line  A  II  C,  which  will  cut 
the  iml»linite  lin?  ('  I)  in  E:  and  from  this  point  of 
intersection  IC,  driw  through  the  axis  of  the  column 
any  number  of  ravs,  as  E  B  A :  on  each  of  which, 
from  the  axis  towurda  the  circumference,  getting  off 
the  interval  C  l>,  may  be  found  anv  number  of 
points,  as  tt  a  o,  &r.  through  which,  if  n  c»rve  lie 

!  dnwu,  it  will  describe  the  swelling  aud  diminution 

'  of  a  adumn. 

Though  this  method  be  sufBcienUr  acrumte  for 
practice,  especially  if  a  considerable  number  of 
points  be  timud,  vet  strictlv  speak injf,  it  is  deflective, 
as  the  curvo  must  either  bo  drawn  bv  h-and,  or  by 
applying  a  flexible  ruler  to  till  the  jK»ints;  lavth  of 
wiiicii  ar«  liable  to  variations.  Blonde?,  therefore 
to  obvi4te  this  objection,  after  having  proved  the 
curve  p  issing  from  A  to  C,  through  the  points  ana 
Sec  to  be  of  the  m'tur,?  of  tiie  first  conchoid  of  the 
ancients,  employed  the  instrument  of  N'icomedes  to 
dcscrilve  it,  the  construction  of  which  is  as  follow*; 
having  found  the  length  of  the  chart,  with  tiie  in- 
ferior an  J  superior  diameters  of  the  column,  and  the 
length  of  the  line  CI)  E,  (in  arrhiterture  plat'  at 
bffore.)  takethrec  rulers  either  of  wood  or  of  metal, 
as  F  G,  I  I),  an  1  A  fr  of  which  let  F  O  and  I  l\ 
be  fastened  together  at  right  ancles  in  U.  Cut  a 
dove-tail  groove  iq  the  middle  of  F  O,  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  at  the  point  E,  on  the  ruler  1  D,  (Whoso 
distance  from  the  middle  of  the  grove  iu  F.  G,  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  p'lint  ot*  intersection  from  the 
axis  of  the  column,)  fix  a  pin-  then  on  the  ruier  A  l[ 
set  off  the  distance  A  B  equal  to  C  0,  the  inferior 
semi -diameter  of  the  column,  and  at  the  point  B  fix 
a  button,  whose  head  must  be  exactly  fitted  to  the 
groove  made  in  F  G,  in  which  it  Is  to  slide;  and  at 
the  other  extremity  of  the  rul'r  A  H,  cut  a  slit  or 
c!ianm>l  from  ii  to  K,  whose  length  miint  not  be  h>s* 
than  the  difference  of  length  between  E  B  and  E  I), 
and  wl>o*e  breadth  must  be  sufficient  to  admit  the 
pin  fixed  at  E,  which  mn«t  pass  throng  i  the  slit,  that 
therdiT  iaay  slide  thcroon.  The  instrument  being 
thus  compleated,  if  the  middle  of  the  groove  in  the 
nder  F  G,  lie  placed  exactly  over  the  nxis  of  the 
column,  it  is  evident  that  t'ie  rnh>r  A  It,  in  movin-' 
along  tfie  snHive,  will,  with  its  extieinitv  A,  dis- 
cribe  the  curve  Aflat';  which  curve  is  the  same  as 
D  that 
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that  produced  ~by  Vignola's  method  of  diminution, 
aiqiposiugil  done  with  the  utmost  accuracy  tor  the. 
interval  A  li,  a  b%  is  aiwava  the  same;  hih!  the  point 
•  li  i*  the  origin  of  an  inlinilv  of  lines,  of  which  the 
parts  11  A,  ft  a,  6  a,  extending  from  the  axis  to  tire 
circumference,  arc  equal  to  each  other,  and  to  I)  ('. 
•And  if  the  ruler*  hunt'  an  indefinite  size,  and  the 
pins  at  K  and  li  Ik*  made  to  move  along  their  re- 
aped ive  ruler,  to  that  the  intervals  A  )i  and  l>  t 
may  l»e  augmented  or  diminished  at  pleasure,  it  in 
likewise  evident,  that  the  same  iiiKtrument  may  lie 
thus  applied  to  columns  of  any  size.  With  regard 
to  the  generally  received  opinion,  that,  in  propor- 
tion as  column-,  are  elevated,  the  eye  is  deceive*! 
in  the  contour,  and.  therefore,  they  require  a  d i!l**r- 
cnce  in  the  diminution  toath/W  for  this  etVert,  it 
«*em*  proved  hy  Renault  to  lx-  on  most  occasions  n 
mistake.  If  w  judge  hy  the  rigour  of  optical 
laws,  it  mtwt  be  remembered,  that  the  proj>cr  point 
of  view  for  a  column  of  fifty  teet  high,  is  not  the 
Fa  mo  as  for  one  of  fifteen,  but  on  the  contrary,  ilvore 
distant,  in  the  same  proportion  a*  the  column  is 
higher;  and  tliat  consequently,  the  apparent  rela- 
tion- lietween  the  loner  and  up]ier  diameters  of  the 
column  will  be  the  same,  whatever  be  it*  size. 
For,  if  we  suppose  A  figure  "i.  I*lntr  1,  to  bp  u  |K>int 
of  view,  whose  respective  distance  from  each  of  the 
column*  f  g,  K  <r,  is  equal  to  the  respective 
heights  of  each,  the  triangles  /'  \  g,  !•'  A  (ii  will 
be  similar:  and  A/,  or  A  A,  which  is  the  same, 
wHI  lie  to  A  (J  as  A  I",  or  its  equal  All  is  to  A  •(  J : 
therefore  if  d  e  be  in  reality  to  be,  D  IC,  is  to 
lit",  it  will  likewise  lv»  apparently  sr> ;  for  the 
angle  //  A  f,  will  then  lx-  to  the  angle  h  Vr,  as  rite 
alible  f)  A  E,  is  tothe  angle  JJ  A  ('-.  nntl  if  the  re<il 
relations  differ*  the  apparent  ones  will  lih'-wise 
diiV>r.  In  this  figure,  the  eve  of  the  spectator  nt 
A,  is  supposed  to  Ik*  in  a lina  pcrpeudictdar  to  the 
foot  of  the  shaft  :  but,  if  the  columns  be  ) import  in n- 
ably  raised  to  any  height  above  the  eve,  the  argu- 
ment will  still  remain  in  force,  as  the  point  of  view 
must  of  course  lie  proportionally  more  distant :  and 
oven  tv lieu  columns  are  placed  immediately  on  the 
ground,  which  seldom  or  ever  is  the  rase,  the  alter- 
ation occasioned' bv  that  situation  is  too  trinirvg  to 
deserve  notice.  When,  therefore,  a  certuin  decree 
of  diminution,  which,  by  experience,  is  found  pleas 
ing,  ha.s  l>eeii  fixed  upon,  there  will  lie  no  necessity 
for  changing  it,  whatever  be  the  height  of  the  co- 
Itiitirt ;  provided  the  point  of  view  is  not  limited. 
B'.tt  in  clo*e  places,  where  five  spectator  is  not  at 
liberty  to  chmtse  a  nrojx'r  distance  for  i.is  point  of 
sight,  tlie  architect,  jf  he  inclines  to  br*  scrupulously 
nccunite,  may  vary:  though  it  is  in  reality  a  -  matter 
of  no  importance,  as  the  nearness  of  li  e  object,  will 
reiider  tlie  image  thereof,  indistiact,  and  conse- 
quently, an  v  snadl  variation  will  be  iuqterceptible. 

|{y  the  following  method  nl.-o,  columns  may  be 
dirm'uished  with  great  eaae  and 'facility,  only  by  the 
help  of  a  common  measuring  rule*  winch  every 
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workman  may  make.  Dewribe  a  semi-ofrrle,  ort 
the  bottom  of  the  column  A  II,  as  shewn  at  Figure 
4,  Plate  I;  from  the  top  of  the  column  draw  U»£ 
line  K  4,  parellel  to  the  axis,  I)  C,  or  middle  line 
of  the  column,  cutting  the  semi-circle  at  the  base1  in 
4;  divide  the  arch  'II  4,  into  4,  or  any  other  ntimher 
ot  equal  parts,  and  divide  the  height,  (*  t),  into  the 
same  Number  of  equal  parts:  as,  1,2,3.  tkrongh 
the  divisions  1,  S?,  3,  4,  of  tl>e  semi-circle,  at  the 
ba-rf>,  draw  line*  J  a,  S/»,  8t\  and4</,  parallel  <o, 
A  U;  (set  oft'  these  parts  from  each  side  of  the  axis, 
on  the  corresponding  numbers  of  the  shaft ;  tr»**n, 
by  bending  a  thin  lath  or  slip  round  pins  or  noils 
fixed  in  those  points,  it  will  give  the  contour,  or 
curve  of  the  column  :  and  the  reverse  of  this  will  \w 
the  edge  of  tlie  diminisriinir  rule  ti>r  ttorkir.sr;  it  hv. 
Or,  divide  the  height  of  tlie  diminishing  rule  M  J  ', 
into  anv  number  of  equal  jxirts,  as  four,  at  a.  d,  r, 
and  divide  the  difference  of  the  semi-ditimetcr  at 
the  top  and  bottom,  into  the  same  iiuuiImt,  viz. — 
four,  ami  t)  *  rv  linep  from  each  division  parallel  to 
the  base,  through  I,  2,  .*},  whirh  jniints  wilt  produce 
a  curve  of  a  vcrv  regular  ami  tiieasiiiij;  torm,  t?»Ht 
may  l»e  drawn  on  the  edsfe  of  the  rule,  or  on  tlie  co- 
lumn' itself,  as  is  most  convenient  tor  the  workmen. 

MonUlingx. —  1st.  Motddiuj*--'  are  figures  com- 
posed of  various  cones  and  strai-rht  lines.  Iflfo-y 
are  onlv  ct>mp»»si,d  of  carts  of  a  circle,  thev  are  eall- 
ed  Hoinan,  b^caits*"  the  Komnns,  in  their  buildings', 
seldom,  or  never  emploved  any  ot*>er  'curve  ti>r 
nioe!din?s  than  that  of  a  circle;  but  if  they  are 
made  of  part  of  an  ellipsis'  or  a  paraKde.  or  an 
byperl)nle,  t!:e  mofddintrs  aix'  th*ii  in  the  (>'recian 
t«*te.  H  'Mtv,  mouldir>a-s  in  t're  (Jreek  ta-te,  uixj 
of  n  uiiicS  jjre.iter  vnri  -'y  I ^.en -those  of  the  Uomau, 
where  onlv  parts  ofcirchV<  are  concerned  :  and  thev 
have  various  names,  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  curved. 

SJ.  The  str.tr^lit  lined  part  under  or  above  a 
moulding,  in  yeoeral  \*  culled  a  fillet. 

'id.  If  the  contour  of  a  icouldiu-i'  Ive  convex,  anil 
a  part  of  a  circle  equal  or  h*ss  than  a  quadrant, 
then  the  moulding  U  called  a  Roman  ovolo,  or 
eehime*. 

4th  If  the  contour  of  the  moulding  be  concave, 
rvnd  equal  to  or  less  than  a  quadrant,  it  is  call- 
ed a  envetto,  or  hollow,  so  that  a  cavetlo  is  exac 
the  reverse  of  an  ovolo. 

5tb    A  l»ead  i«  a  moulding,  whose  contour  in 
simply  a  convex  semi-circle. 

6th.  If  the  contonr  be  convex,  and  n  conqdete 
semi-circle,  or  a  semi-ellipsis,  having  a  fillet  above 
or  behnv  it,  the  moulding  is  called  a  torus.  Thus, 
a  torus  i*  a  bead  with  a  fillet,  and  is  more  particu- 
larly distinguished  in  an  assemblage  of  mouldings 
from  a  bead,  by  its  convex  part  being  much  great- 
er. 

7th.  If  the  contour  of  a  moulding  lie  a  cob  care 
semi-ellippis,  it  is  called  a  scotia. 

*th.  if  the  contour  be  convex,  and  not  urade  of 
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•ny  jwrrt  of  a  rirclej  btit  of  wmc  other  of  the  ennie 
•H"*iot«\  having  a  small  binding  inward*  towards 
the  too,  the  mon Ming  is  co-lled  a  Grecian  ovolo,  or 
ecVims. 

•■"h.   If  the  rontonr  ho  partly  concave,  and  partly 
the  moulding  in 'general  is  called  a  cima- 

ti  t'n. 

IGtfi.  If  the  concave  part*  of  the  curve  project 
b^voiid  the  convex  parts,  the  limntium  is  calli'd  a 
cima  recta. 

Mlh.  ffthe  convex  part  project  beyond  the  ron- 
•a»e,  the  citmvtinm  is  called  »  cimakecta,  or  ogee. 

12th.  The  bending,  or  turning  inwards,  of  n 
•r«*l!  pnrt  of  the  convex  curve  of  a  Grecian  mould- 
in  p.  i-,  by  workmen.  called  a  quirk. 

Fl * tk  u. 

To  describe  the  torus.  Figure  1. — Divide  the 
height  into  two,  equal  at  r,  nnd  on  r,  n-  a  centre, 
describe  n  semi-circle  to  that  height,  nnd  it  will 
fr-rjn  n  torus.  The  bead  figure  2,  is  formed  as  the 
toru*. 

To  describe  an  ovolo.  Figure  3. — Take  the 
height  n  b,  set  Hie  compiles  in  (>,  desrrilx*  an  arc, 
ant!  with  the  rame  distance,  on  the  projection  nt  r, 
describe  an  arc  cutting  the  former  at  a,  then  on  a, 
a^  ;i  centre,  dcscrilx?  an  arc,  b  r,  and  tlie  ovolo-  will 
\y-  oo  ringleted. 

To  tle^crflw  n  caveto.  Figure  4. — On  h,  w  it'i  the 
heig-ht  a  h.  de-cril>e  mi  ;irc  on  the  projection  nt  r, 
with  the  «nne  distance  de>erilie  another  :irc,  cutting 
the  f>rmerale':  then  with  the  same  extension  on 
rf.  de-cribe  the  arc  h  r,  mid  it  will  l<e  a  ravctto. 

To  describe  a  eimaroctn.  Figure  5.— Join  the 
projections  at  each  end  by  the  right  line,  A  B,  divide 
it  into  two  equal  parts,  at  //,  nnd  iti  or.br  to  timk^ 
it  loojt  bold,  divide  A  ft  into  three  equal  parts  or 
nearly  m>,  and  with  one  third*  on  A  and//,  as  centres, 
de«cnl»e  »rc>,  cutting  each  other  at  d :  and  in  the 
«nme  manner,  find  the  intersurtion,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  line  at  r;  lastly  on  d,  and  r,  describe  the 
arcs  A  h,  and  h  B,  and  it  will  term  the  ciumrecta 
required.  These  are  the  forms  of  regular  mould- 
m;N,  viz — the  height,  equal  to  the  projection :  but 
there  «re  other  tonus,  where  the  projection  is  often 
le«->  than  the  height,  and  the  curvature  of  the 
moulding  much  flatter  :  however  the  same  methods 
for  describing  tli*1  one,  will  do  for  the  oiher. 
moiikun.  on  m  iiiK'.n  juin.niM;*. 

To  Hescriliethecinia  reviN.a.  Figuu  (i. — join  the 
protections  at  it,  and  b,  by  the  line  a  l>,  and  proceed 
tnttie-iaiDie  manner  «s  with  the  cima  recta,  liefore 
described. 

To  descrilie  a  quirked  cima  revcrm.  Figure  7. — 
Divide -the  perpendicular  height  into  seven  parts; 
with  two  of  4be  i^arts  describe  a  semi -circle,  r  r,  on 
ci  draw  a  line  from  e  c,  and  on  th«-  heiirht  ofthe  first 
dtv»-ioii,  from  tide  bottom  b,  describe. the  arc  r  d,  and 
it  will  o*n»plete  the  moulding. 

,T«  de*crd>e  a  quirked  ovolo.  Figure  8. — Divide 
the  height  into  four  equal  part*,  with  one  part  on  r. 


describe  the  arc  n  f  pr.  Join  r  b^  to  the  fillet  tvlow; 
on  b,  d"-cribe  the  arc  r  d  on  c,  with  the  distance  a  b^ 
desrrlbe  an  arc  cutting  the  fornv  r  at  d:  thrreigh 
d  and  e,  draw  the  line  d  e  cutting  the  small  circle 
at  f,  then  with  a  radius  d  f\  describe  the  arc  f  A,  nnd 
it  will  complete  a  quirked  ovolo. 

To  descrilie  the  quirked  moulding,  Figure  9t 
flatter  in  the  low:»r  part  than  that  at  Figure  *». — 
Describe  the  smaller  circle  as  in  the  h'-'t,  ami 
through  its  centre,  and  the  end  b,  of  the  fillet,  draw 
Jhe  line  r  b  < ,  taking  the  point  r,  arcording  us  vail 
iV.tend  to  have  the  under  part  of  the  mould!  ;g, 
flatfer  or  quicker:  take  the  distance  e  r,  and  o  //, 
deM'ribe  nr.  arc  at  d,  then  take  the  distance  e  a.  t'  at 
i«  r  r,  made  less  by  the  radius  r  ff.  of  the  .*|„;,||(>r 
arc  n  f  g,  on  r.  with  that  distance,  describe  an  arc, 
cutting'  the  Ibrmoratr/:  lastly  on  d.  with  a  radius 
d  f,  d  -scrihe  the  ate  fb,  and"  it  will  complete  t!ie 
quirked  ovolo  required. 

These  are  1  he  most  proper  for  the  workman's 
purpose,  though  various  ot'-  r  methods  tun  bii 
*hewn  to  answer  the  same  pur})ose  :  10,  II,  12.  ),') 
H,  which  are  tr  iced  from  a  semi-circle,  by  applying 
the  same  projections  to  a  line  of  any  incii'uti'.mi 
required.  10  is  a  torus  moulding  taken  from  a 
semi-circle;  and  may  bo  applied  where  the  projec- 
tion ofthe  upper  fillet  is  greater  than  the  projection 
of  the  lower. 

To  de  eribe  n  scetia.  Figure  —  From  the  t«.p 
of  the  fiih't  draw  D  A,  perpendicular.  c  .jMiug  t'<o 
bottom  of  the  fillet  at  A:  from  g,  tlie  end  <»t'  l:e 
boMtmi  fillet  :  draw  the  line  g  a  r,  parallel  to  .\  JJ ; 
make  c  «,  equal  to  tw ice  g  A,  on  A  :  describe  t!:e 
semi-circle  g  r  c,  rutting  the  luieg  a  i .  at  c,  thr.-ogh 
c,  and  the  end  ofthe  fillet,  at  B,  ilnnv  Hie  liiK'  r  li  c 
cuttijig  the  semt-tdrcle  at  c:  draw  the  lire*  «  d  e 
cutting  A  B,  in  //:  la-tlyoa  d,  describe  the  arc  <  li 
and  if  will  complete  the  vol  in, 

IK  is  a  scot  in,  d-scribed  by  a  simitar  method  to 
the  ovolo' s  10,  11,12.   l.'J,  11,  vi/..  through  p.-iut*  . 
fomifl  from  as*>mi-circle,  to  rite  hei-.'it  of  the  mould- 
ing.. 

^I'o  describe  a  flreci  in  ovolo  or  eehines. — Tlave 
two  tangents  to  the  curve,  and  the  points  of  contact 
givn,  one  of  the  points  of  contact  being  the  great- 
es»  projection,  and  the  other  being  the  lower  extre- 
mity ofthe  curve.  , 

Ihnrrs  17  ami  IS,— let  .\  B,  B  (',  be  the  two 
lait'-Mits,  A  the  point  of  contact  at  the  greatest  pro- 
jection, and  (',  the  lower  exiremitv  oftlie  cuc-e; 
draw  A  I.',  parallel  to  \i  C,  and  ("  L\  paralle!  to 
1*  A  :  produce  (  K,  Ut  F.  making  K  l\  etpial  to 
!')(':  divitle  \  E,  and  A  B,  eac  i  into  the  same 
number  of  eqnal  puts;  fr.ai  the  pm'r.t  F,  d.aw 
Hties  throegh  the  points  (>f  div  isioo  in  A  I*,  and  a!-ii 
from  the  p«»iut  (',  draw  lines  to  b.e  point-  of  div  i- 
sion  i;>  A  M,  to  meet  th"  others  through  tlie  divi- 
sions of  A  K;  through  the  ciitcr»e:  tiotis,  drivv  u 
-ui  ve,  w  hich  w  ill  be  the  contour  of  the  ovolo  re- 
e.uirevk 

Th. 
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The  moulding  wi'U  he  -  flatter  or  quicker,  aecnrd- 
in?  as  the  point  B,  the  extremity  of  the  tang-nt 
B  C,  i«  nearer  or  more  remote  from  A,  the  greatest 
projection. 

iignre  If).— Draw  A  11,  parallel  lathe  fillet*: 
produce  the  verticil'  line  C  II,  to  K,  mnkiug  H  K, 
e<|iinl  H  C,  and  M  I,  equal  to  B  I):  join  A  I: 
divide  A  I,  nnd  A  B,  each  in»o  the  same  ikoiiIst  of 
equal  pnrts,  and  through  the  poii  ts  of  division  in 
these  linen,  and  through  the  point*  K  and  C,  draw 
lines  to  meet  each  other,  and  v  rough  these  points 
draw  a  rnrve,  mid  it  will  lie  the  ovolo  required. 

Il"  B  I),  were  less  titan  t<>e  halt'  of  A  J),  the 
moulding  would  be  elliptical,  and  if  B  D,  were 
equal  to  the  half  of  A  I),  the  moulding  would  he 
pnntMical.  In  thin  exttmnle  B  I),  is  givater  than 
fie  half  of  A  I),  the  moulding  is  hyperltoliral.  Of 
this  form  is  the  echinus  in  all  the  Cirerian  Doric 
enpiHla,  except  the  Doric  portico  at  Atlieus,  iu 
which  the  echinus  of  the  capital  is  elliptical. 

Figure  21,  is  a  scotia  or  tochilus,  the  fillets  may 
be  considered  a*  tangent*,  and  the  line  parallel  to 
t)ie  line  joining  the  fillet  at  another  tangent. 

Figure  22,  a  cimurecla,  comiMHinded  of  two 
•jWter*  of  an  ellipse  upon  the  axis  Finite  23,  a 
eimarevcrsa  compounded  of  two  quart*™  of  an 
ellipse,  from  conjugate  diameters,  which  are  given 
In  position.  These  are  described  upon  aiuiilar 
principles  to  Figures  17  and  IM. 

Figure  20.  To  d  'scribe  a  hollow  to  touch  with 
two  straight  line?  B,  D  and  B,  A,  one  of  them  at  a 
ji  von  point  A. —  f.et  D,  be  the  (mint  of  their  mcetiug, 
•lake  D  B,  on  the  other  line  equal  to  D  A ;  from  the 
points  A  and  B,  draw  perpendiculars  to  each  of  the 
lines  D  B,  and  D  A,  meeting  at  ('•  on  C.  as  a  cen. 
Ire  with  the  radius  C  B,  or  C  A,  describe  au  arc  B 
A,  and  it  in  done. 

TO  DBAW  TUB  TUVTT.1t  OP  THE  rnM'MIO, 

To  dnw  the  lutes  of  the  Doric  columns. — -On 
A  B,  Figure  5, — Plate  I.  the  diameter  of  tlie 
column,  describe  a  semi-circle,  and  divide  the  send- 
•ircle  into  two  equal  parts;  (as  the  Doric  column 
usually  contains  twenty  flutes,  which  are  in  general 
made  slut  I  low,  and.  without  fillets);  through  every 
two  of  the  divisions  draw  lines  El,  E  2,  E  3,  E  4, 
to  E  10,  betweeu  any  two  divisions,  (as  3  und  4), 
describe  two  arcs,  whose  vertex  is  C  ;  on  E  with  a 
radius  E  C,  describe  tho  qitadraot  (J,  II,  I,  K,  L, 
M,  cutting  the  lines  E  A,  1,  E  *,  E  3,  E  4,  &c. 
in  the  points  O,  H,  I,  K,  M,  wliich  are  t.lie 
•entres  for  the  £ute*:  but  if  the  flutes  are  wanted 
deepT,  you  may  make  the  distance  5  D,  half  the 
brwidfb  of  a  flute,  and  proceed  a*  shown  on  the 
other  quadrant,  and  from  a,  A,  c  &c.  draw  perpen- 
dicL'iur*  to  the  bottom  of  the  column. 

The  Ionic  Corinthian,  and  Composite  orders  have 
io  general  twenty  lour  flutes,  with  a  ullet  between 
rti ;  (the  fillet  one  third  of  a  time,  j  in  order  to 


have  'hat  number,  and  preserve  the  just  proportion 
•f  a  Hot*  to  a  fillet,  observe  tk«  following  rule; 


divide  the  semi-circumference.  (Plate  I.  Figurm  ?.  > 
into  twelve  equal  parts,  at  I,  2.  J,  &c  to  12,  divitie 
any  division  into  eight  equal  parts  **  that  beiwoni 
five  and  *is,  then  take  tiiree  of  these  parts,  and  <m 
1,  2.  3.  <&c  to  |2.as  centre*-,  describe  arcs  which  are 
nearly  semi-circular  a»iu  the  plate,  and  theu  druvr 
them  to  the  column. 

TO  UKAW  TUB  KI.DTRS  AND  FILIXTS  HOUND  TUB 
SHAFT  OV  A  COLUMN. 

If  the  columns  are  of  stone,  or  wood,  the  whole 
or  any  part  may  be  fluted  iu  the  following  manner ; 
atler  being  properly  rounded,  and  the  end*  or  joiwt* 
made  parallel  to  each  other,  find  the  centres  of  the 
circles  at  each  end ;  and  if  they  are  not  already 
found,  cut  two  holes  directly  in  the  middle  at  each 
end,  perpendicular  to  the  joints,  so  that  the  center* 
shall  be  iu  tlte  midtlle  of  tlie  holos  ;  this  being  done 
drive  iu  two  pieces  of  wood,  so  as  to  be  quite  tight 
in  the  holes,  and  to  project  out  uitout  hvo  or  *ix. 
inches  ;  let  the  projecting  parts  be  well  rounded  oft, 
so  as  to  be  exactly  in  the  middle  of  tike  ends;  theu 
make  a  diminishing  rule,  as  in  Plate  I.  .figure  J. 
To  fit  tlie  curve  of  the  columu,  let  t^e  ends  of  thie 
diminishing  rule  lie  fixed  into  two  pieces  a  bp 
which  are  made  to  revolve  round  tlie  pins  at  tho 
ends  by  weans  of  uotct.es  or  any  other  convenient 
way,  so  that  the  curved  edge  ol  the  rule,  bo  very 
near  to  tlie  curved  surface  of  the  column ;  and.  one/ 
side  of  the  rule  to  tend  exactly  to  the  centre.  To  keep 
t  he  ride  steady  from  bending  sideways  fix  a  rule 
to  the  other  side,  the  whole  length  of'  the  diminish- 
ing rule,  of  a  sufficient  strength  to  keep  the  dimin- 
ishing rule  from  bending;  so  that  the  breadths  ol* 
the  two  rules  will  be  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
the  two  end  pica's  and  diminishing  rule  being  fix- 
ed last  together,  the  whole  may  be  turned  round 
tlie  puts  at  the  ends  as  centres  like  one  entiro 
piece ;  then  the  operation  of  drawiug  the  flutes  and 
fillets  will  lie  as  follows; — suppose  it  were  re- 
quired to  flute  the  Ionic,  Corinlluaii,  or  Composite 
columns  the  circumference  at  either  end  will  he 
divided  into  six  equal  parts  by  taking  half  the 
diameter  at  that  end,  and  applying  it  round  the  said 
circumference ;  then  each  ot  these  division*  being 
divided  into  four,  the  whom  circumference  will  be 
divided  into  twenty-four ;  in  order  to  have  the  pro- 
portion of  a  flute  io  a  fillet,  as  1,  to  3,  divide  any 
I  one  of  the  last  divisious  into  four  equal  parts  ull(l 
j  one  of  these  parts  will  be  the  breadth  ol  a  fillet ; 
I  which  being  set  off  from  tLe  same  side  of  each  divi- 
■  nion,  the  whole  columu  will  be  divided  into  flute* 
and  fillet*  ;  then  by  turning  the  rule  round  to  each 
mark,  or  divitian,  You  iuaj>  mske  a  piece  of  sharp 
steel  draw  ou  the  shall  of  the  column,  the  flutes, 
and  fillets,  io  the  greatest  exactness  by  keeping  it 
close  to  lie  side  of  the  rule. 

This  method  >*  b>  far  the  most  ready,  as  well  aa 
the  most  correct  otauv  that  we  have  yet  seen;  thia 
machine  is  shewn  complete  ou  the  plate,  and  *• 
hope  a  careful  mspeclioa  will  render  it  suflkieutly 
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i ;  there  a*  other* methods  of  drawing  the  flute* 
on  the  shaft  of  a  column,  aa  by  drawing  two  parallel 
line*  thrrMigh  the  centre,  at  each  end  of  the  column, 
and  dividing  the  circumference*  at  the  end*,  into  a 


number  of  flutes  and  fillets,  then  bending  a  thin 
rule  from  the  respective  divi«ions  at  each  end.  It 


K 

bv 


rhic 


respectn 

ry  tb  he  careful,  that  the  edge  of  the  rule 
k  you  draw,  touch  the  curved  surface  of  the 


column  only ;  but,  this  method  however,  dimple,  is 
wt  liable  to  error.     The  methods  that  some 


use  of,  for  setting  off  the  flutes  and 
fillets  round  the  shaft  of  a  column,  am  a*  follow : — 
lo  (frtrrv  the  flute*  and fillets  on  a  mfumn  or  vitnsUr. 
— Plate  1.  Figure  9. — A  B,  is  any  line  divided  into 
listen  and  fillets,  greater  than' the  circumference  at 
the  ha<« ;  on  A  B,  describe  the  equilateral  triangle 
ARC,  draw  all  the  points  in  A  B,  to  G:  then  if 
G  C,  and  O  D,  are  equal  to  the  circumference  of 
tbe-odnmn  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  the  line  C  D, 
will  be  equal  to  the  same  circumference:  lay  a 
piece  of  parchment,  or  any  thing  that  is  pliable,'  on 
C  D,  and  mark  all  the  flute*  and  fillets  on  it,  then 
aj>l>ly  thin  round  the  column  at  the  bottom,  and 
prick  them  round  it,  divide  the  circumference  at 
top,  in  the  same  manner  as  E  E,  and  draw  the  flutes 
with  a  thin  nil*,  as  before. 

Plate  I.  Figure  10— is  another  method  for  mark- 
\n*  the  flutes  and  fillet*  round  the  end*  of  the  eo- 
l«imn ;  the  line  A  11,  is  a  line  divided  into  flutes  and 
fillets,  less  than  tlte  circumference  of  the  top  part  of 
the  column :  draw  any  namlvr  of  parallel  line*, 
from  the  divisions  of  A'  B,  let  B  C,  B  I),  B  E,  be 
at  the  top  or  bottom  diameter;  set  one  ft  ait  of  the 
fmpasse*  in  B,  and  cross  the  line  A  F,  at  C  I),  or 
E.  draw  the  line  B  C,  UD,  or  B  E,  and  either 
will  he  divided  into  flutes  and  fillets,  as  before. 

Plate  1.  figure  II.— Let  A  B,  be  the  breadth  of 
the  pilaster,  draw  any  line  A  ( ',  take  your  compass- 
es at  any  convenient  opening,  and  run  twenty-nine 
1  rotes  the  said  opening,  from  A,  to  C,  and  join  B  C, 
then  *et  your  level  to  the  angle  A  ('  B,  and  from 
the  point*  on  At',  draw  lines  cutting  A  B,  as  is 
•hewn  by  th'  flgum,  and  from  the  points  on  A  B, 
ilnur  the  flutes  and  fillets  witii  a  common  guuge. 

There  is  another  merited  of  drawing  the  flutes  of 
k  diminished  pilaster,  with  one  guage,  and  at  one 
movement,  by  making  the  guage  equal  to  the  width 
•f  the  bottom,  or  something  wider;  but  as  this 
method  is  erroneous  in  its  principle,  no  diagram  is 
<?\!.ihited. 

The  best  method  to  draw  the  flutes  on  a  dimin- 
ided  pilaster;  is  to  divide  the  height  of  the  trunk 
io'o  am  convenient  number  of  equal  parts,  on  a 
longitudinal  line,  passing  through  the  middle  of  the 
hrradtb  at  top  and  bottom,  and  through  the  points 
of  division,  draw  transverse  lines  to  the  longitudinal 
Ha* :  *etofl"the  flutes  and  fillets  on  each  transvervo 


t;ik. 


nail 


hradx 


rh  corresponding 


•  of  wood  round  the  nailf,  nad  draw  n  Hue,  and  pro- 
ceed till  every  sot  of  corresponding  points  are  used, 
and  the  pilaster  will  have  its  face  drawn  for  tfie  fltnVs. 

To  dt scribe  the  Ionic  J'o/utr,  Plate  3,  Fig.  4. — Di- 
vide the  height  PQ,  into  7  parts,  upon  tlta  third  divi- 
sion describe  a  circle  about  (\  a*  a  centra,  w'iovj 
diameter  will  be  equal  to  one.  of  the  parts;  draw  V. 
W,  X,  l  r,  and  in  tha'  square  draw  another,  whose 
angle*  *!tall  touch  the  sides  of  the  former  square  in 
the  middle.  In  order  to  make  the  construction  of 
the  centre*  appear  plain,  the  centre  part  is  shown 
above,  of  a  larger  siati-«,  and  the  same  letters  of  re- 
ft*  re  nee  put  to  each ;  divide  0  I,  and  0  2,  eacii  into 
three  equal  parts,  at  9,  3,  10  and  (i,  divide  C,  it), 
into  two  equal  parts  at  j-,  if  the  volute  i«  intended 
to  be  at  tho  right  hand,  as  in  this  example;  but  if 
on  t!ie  It  il,  divide  C  9,  into  two  equal  part*,  and 
proceed  in  each  ca*c  as  follows;  from  .r  draw  the 
perpendicular  line,  cutting  the  side  S  F,  of  the 
square  at  D :  from  D,  make  D  E,  and  D  F,  equal 
ti»  G  I,  or  G  2, ;  join  E  11  and  F  H,  draw  5  4,  9  8, 
10  1  (,  and  6  7,  parallel  to  the  perpendicular  side  of 
the  square,  cutting  E  II,  and  F  II,  at  4.  8,  3,  7,  11; 
then  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  K,  9,  10,  1 1,  and  18,  arc  the 
centre*.  Begin  at  1.  and  with  the  radius  1  A,  de- 
scribe tlte  quadrant  A  B,  of  tlte  volute;  on  2,  with 
the  radius,  2  B,  describe  the  quadrant  B  C  ;  on  3 
describe  the  quadrant  C  D ;  proceed  ia  this  man- 
ner with  ail  the  quadrant*,  till  you  touch  the  eve  at 
U,  and   it  will  complete  one  side  of  the  fillet. 

To  dano  the  inside  of  the /Met.— Divide  the  thick- 
ness of  t  ie  li-t  A  a,  at  the  top,  into  twelve  equal 

Carts  by  m.^ans  of  the  scale  N*  ()  R,  as  follows;— 
egin  at  N\  and  with  any  opening  of  the  compass 
run  it  twelve  time*  from  N,  to();  draw  O  U, 
making  any  angle  with  O  N;  mak?  O  R,  equal  tlte 
thickness  o'f  the  lillct  at  A  a  ;  join  R  N,  draw  a  1 1, 
h  10,  r  !),(/8,  Sec.  parallel  to  ll  O,  make  the  thick-, 
ness  of  the  list  B  b\  equal  to  a  II;  and  I)  d  equal 
to  b  10,  Sec.  at  the  beginning  of  every  quadrant; 
join  a  A,  and  bisect  it  by  a  perpendicular,  meeting 
the  eye  a  little  within  the  first  centre,  set  the  small 
diUartc?  within  all  the  other  centres,  and  proceed 
to  describe  the  inside  of  the  list,  in  tiie  same  man-' 
nr«r  as  the  outsi  le,  and  it  will  end  in  a  point  with 
tJ.e  outside  at  (J,  and  the  volute  will  hs  completed. 

To  draw  an  angular  roiutr. — Divid?  the  perpen- 
dicular height  A  B,  as  in  Plate  3.  Figure  5.  into' 
twenty-three  equal  parts;  take  the  centre  G,  ten 
divisions  from  the  bottom,  or  thirteen  from  the  top, 
through  the  centre  G,  draw  II  I,  perpendicular  to 
A  B:  bisect  the  angle  B  10  I  by  the  diagonal  line 
I)  C;  through  the  first  division  ()  above  II,  on  the 
line  A  B,  draw  O  E  parallel  to  II  1,  cutting  the  line 
I)  C  at  II,  on  G  as  a  centre,  with  a  radius  G  E,  des- 
cribe; a  circle  cutting  I)  (!  en  the  opposite  side  of  the 
centre  at  F;  divide  F  E  into  six  equal  parts  at  3,5, 
G,  6,  4  F,  then  on  E  as  a  centre  with  a  radius  K  P 


potut  of  each  transverse  line,  and4jend  a  pliable  slip  I  describe  an  arc  P  C  cutting  D  C  at  C  on  F  wjth  a 
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radius  YC  de*erih«  the  semicircle  C  I  K,  cutting 
C  D  at  K,  on  3  with  a  distance  3  K  describe  a  semi- 
circle  K  L  on  4  as  a  centre  with  the  radius  4  L 
describe  a  eemi-circle  L  M,  on  5  as  a  centre,  with  a 
radius  5  M,  describe  a  scrai-circle  M  N  ;  lastly  on 
9,  with  a  radius  6  N,  describe  a  semi-circle  N  £, 
touching  the  centre  at  E,  then  figure  1  will  be  com. 
fileled.  This  method  will  describe  an  elliptical 
Volute,  to  a  given  height,  but  not  to  any  given 
Width,  this  ia  only  a  preparation  to  what  follows. 

To  describe  an  elliptical  volute,  to  any  given 
height  and  prajn  thn  front  the  centre. — Divide  the 
given  height  L  M,  PtaleH.  Figured,  into  twenty  - 
three  equal  parts  as  before,  taking  the  centre  E,  ten 
from  the  bottom,  or  thirteen  from  the  top,  through 
N,  the  first  division  above  E,  draw  N  F,  cutting 
the  diagonal  line  E  (),  at  F,  on  E  a*  a  centre,  with 
a  radius  E  F,  descrilie  the  dotted  circle,  or  through 
E,  draw.  P  Q,  at  right  angles  to  the  diagonal  line 
O  9,  make  E  P  and  E  Q,  each  equal  E  F,  on  F,  as 
a  centre,  with  the  distance  L  F,  describe  an  arc  L 
II,  cutting  E  H  at  right  angles  to  L  M  at  H,  from 
E,  make  E  G,  equal  to  the  distance  the  projection 
or  the  volute  is  intended  to  be  from  the  centre, 
divide  O  H  into  six  equal  port*,  and  set  one  of  the 
parts  to  I,  make  E  K,  and  E  R,  each  equal  to  the 
gum  of  tin?  two  lines  E  F,  and  G  I,  tlirough  the 
points  K,  P,  K,  Q,  complete  the  parallelogram  A, 
B,  C.  D,  whose  sides  A  1),  I)  C,  are  parallel  to  P  Q 
and  A  D,  B  C,  parallel  to  K  R,  draw  tlie  diagonals 
A  C  and  B  D,  and  divide  each  of  them  into  six 
eqiKit  parts,  then  on  B  as  a  centre,  with  the  radius 
B  L,  describe  the  arc  L  b,  cutting  A  B,  produced 
alt  b,  on  A  as  a  centre,  with  the  radius  A  b,  describe 
the  aicfcc,  cutting  A  D,  produced  at  c,  on  D?  as 
•eutre  wiib  the  radius  D  <-,  describe  an  arc  c  d,  cut- 
ting C  D,  produced  aid,  on  C, as  a  centre,  with  a 
radius  C  d.  describe  an  arctfr,  on  5,  as  a  centre 
with  a  radius 
centre  w 
as  a  centre. 

on  8  as  a  centre,  with  the  radius  8  h,  describe" 
arc  A  i,  proceed  m  t'-is  manner,  beginning  the  third 
revolution  at  l>,  till  you  end  at  12  ;  lastly  describe 
an  ellipsis!  touchir.r:  the  last  centre  of  the  third  re- 
volution E,  beifig  ii.s  centre,  and  its  transverse  and 
conjugate  axis  beini-  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  length 
or  height  of  the  volute  is  to  its  width,  and  it  w  ill  be 
finished. 

Directions  for  drawing  the  Tuscan  or  any  other 
order. — 


off.  ne^crine  on  urct/r,  on  o,  as  a  centre 
radius  5  e,  describe  an  arc  c  f,  on  6  as  a 
rith  the  radius  6  f,  describe  an  arc/g,  on  7 
tre,  with  the  radius  7  g,  describe  an  arc  g  h 


A. 
B. 
C. 


Fillet 
t'ima  recta 
Fillet 


D.  Corona 


E. 
F. 
O. 


Ov  do 

Fillet 

C'avetto 


Moui,ni.vG 

is  rue 
Cohnick 


K. 

L. 
M. 
N. 
O. 
P. 

Q. 

R. 

S. 

T. 

V. 


Upper  Fasci 
Lower  Fl 
Abacus 
Ovolo 
Fillet 

Neck  of  the 
Capital 

Bead 

Fillet 
Fillet 
Torus 
Plinth 


AftCMlTftAV*. 


GamtaC 


AfTRAOAb 


Base. 


Iii  the  instances  which  we  have  chosen  of  the  Ave 
orders,  the  height  and  projection  of  the  moulding* 
are  marked  in  minutes,  fur  finding  which,  a  rule  im 
hereafter  subjoined. 

Divide  the  diameter  of  the  column  at  the  bottom, 
into  two  equal  parts,  called  modules,  divide  each 
of  these  into  thirty,  which  are  called  minutes ;  then 
every  member  of  the  order  is  so  many  minutes  of 
this  scale,  either  in  height  or  projection  ;  the  opera- 
tion i«  as  follows ;  draw  an  axis  or  perpendicular, 
through  the  middle  of  the  column ;  on  this  line  sot 
all  your  heights,  or*on  any  other  lino  parallel  to  it ; 
then  make  another  line  parallel  to  the  axis,  at  the 
distance  of  twenty-five  minutes,  which  allows  fivo 
minutes  on  each  side,  for  the  diminution  at  top ; 
from  this  line  set  off  your  projections,  as  figured  at 
Plate  4  Architecture,  for  example,  the  projection  of 
.the  top  fillet  A,  is  66  minutes,  and  the  projection  of 
the  next  fillet  C  is  54  minutes  and  a  quarter ; 
then  proceed  to  draw  the  cima-j-ccta,  as  already- 
shewn  at  Plate  2.  Figure  5.  and  afterwards  all  the 
other  members. 

In  the  Tuscan  order,  the  column  is  seven  diame- 
ters high,  that  is,  seven  times  its  diameter  at  the 
base,  the  entablature  is  one-fourth  of  like  height  of 
the  column ;  but  if  the  order  has  a  pedestal,  which 
is  seldom  the  case,  it  wiU  beone-hfth  part  of  the 
entire  order  in  height.  To  make  this  practice 
obvious  to  the  reader,  the  following  examples  will 
be  useful; — 

To  find  the  diameter  o  f  the  Tuscan  co'umn,  vhen 
that  ahnc  is  to  be  e.r't  cuted. — Ki  lb.  Divide  the 
height  of  the  column  by  seven,  and  the  quotient 
will  be  the  diameter. 

F.xamplc  1. — Suppose  it  were  required  to  execute 
the  Tuscan,  column  alone,  to  the  height  of  22  Jeet 
three  inches  j  demanded  the  diameter  of  the 
lumn.  • 
7)22  ..3 

3..  2{ 


So  that  the  diameter  of  the  column  is  three  feet  two 
inches  and  one-seventh  part  of  an  inch. 
To  find  Vie  hcigfit  of  the  Tuscan  entabiaiuir,  and 
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«*e  diameter  trf  «$  to/ urn*,  the  entire  height  of  the 
rot  tuna  and  entalilcUure  being  %roen. — Rule.  Divide 
the  height  by  five,  and  the  quotient  will  giro  the 
heig'it  of  the  entublature  last  found  from  the  entire 
height,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  height  of  the 
column ;  diride  this  remainder  by  seven,  as  before, 
and  the  last  quotient  will  bo  the  diameter  of  the 
column. 

Example  2. — Suppose  k  were  required  to  exe- 
cute the  Tuscan  with  its  entablature,  to  the  height 
of  twenty-two  feet  one  inch  ;  demanded  the  height 
•f  the  entablature,  and  the  diameter  of  it*  column. 
5)22..  I 


4.-5  height  of  the 
7)17..  8  height  of  the  column 


9..  6}  diameter  of  the 


The  diameter  of  the  column  being  thus  (bund,  it 
will  ensijy  be  put  in,  as  follows  ;  suppose  it  were 
required  to  execute  a  column  to  two  loet  six  inches 
•  id  two-seventh  parts  of  an  inch ;  take  a  rod  of  thnt 
dimension,  and  divide  it  into  six  equal  parts,  und 
the  first  part  again  into  ten,  for  minute*,  then  pro- 
ceed for  practice  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  draw- 
ing were  to  be  on  paper. 

To  find  the  diameter  of  the  column,  tfie  height  of 
die  entablature,  and  height  of  the  ptdestaf,  when  the 
rftvlr  is  to  be  executed  to  a  gkrn  height. — Kple. 
Uivide  the  entire  height  by  five,  andthe  quotient 
will  be  the  height  ol  the  pedestal;  subtract  this 
height  from  the  entire  heig.it,  and  the  remainder 
will  bo  the  height  of  the  column,  with  it  a  entabla- 
ture. DiviJe  the  remainder  agiin  by  five,  ami  the 
quotient  will  be  the  height  of  the  entablature;  sub- 
ti.a;t  the  quotient  from  the  first  femuinder,  and  the 
Ust  remainder  will  be  tlie  height  of  the  roltunn  ; 
»nd  this  last  rc<tiain»i?r,  being  divided  by  seven, 
will  give  the  diameter  of  the  column. 

Example  3. — VA  it  be  required  to  execute  the 
Tu-ican  order  complete,  with  no  entablature,  co- 
lumn, and  pedestal,  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet ; 
demanded  the  height  of  the  pedestal,  height  of  tlie 
entablature,  aim  diameter  of  the  column  ? 
5  )  30 

fcet,  tlie  height  of  the  pedestal, 
height  of  the  column  aud  entablature, 
height  of  the  entablature. 

7  )  19  ..     height  of  the 


To  dram  the  Tusrmi  column  ft  :  m  gkat  height.— 
Divide  the  height  into  seven  equal  parts,  as  in  the 
second  example ;  one  will  be  the  diameter  of  the 
column,  and  a  scale  whereby  to  proportion  the" 
other  parts. 

To  draw  the  Tuscan  column,  with  its  entablature^ 
to  a  given  height. — Divide  the  given  height  into  five 
equal  parts;  allow  one  for  the  height  of  die  entabla- 
ture ;  and  then  divide  the  remaining  four  into  seven 
parts,  of  which  one  will  be  the  diameter  of  the  co- 
lumn. 

To  draw  the  Tuscan  column  and  entablature^ 
standing  upon  a  sub-p'inth. — Divide  the  whole 
height,  into  twelve  equal  part*,  one  will  be  tbev 
height  of  the  sub-plinth;  divide  the  remaining 
eleven  into  tive  equal  parts,  one  will  be  the  height 
of  the  entablature;  divide  the  remaining  four  part* 
into  seven,  and  one  will  be  the  diameter  of  the  co* 
lumn. 

To  draw  the  Tuscan  order  entire  with  a  pedestal.— 
Divide  the  whole  height  into  five  equal  parts,  th* 
lower  one  will  give  the  height  of  tlie  pedestal ;  di- 
vide the  remaining  four  into  five  equal  parts,  the 
upper  one  will  give  tlie  height  of  the  entablature  f 
remaining  four  of  the 


divide  tlie 
parts,  and  on 


these  into  seven  equal 


ling 

the  diameter  of  the  colun 


The  maimer  of  setting  off  the  parts  of  the  Done? 
order,  is  much  the  same  as  in  the  Tuscan ;  the 


heights  and  projection  of  the  parts  being  taken 
the  diameter  of  the  column  at  bottom,  forms  a  scale 
for  each  of  the  order*  ;  so  tiiat  the  drawing  and  ex- 
ecuting of  the  Tuscan,  if  well  understood,  teaches  to 
draw  the  Doric,  or  any  other  order,  without  further 
instruction  or  repetition.  The  greatest  difficulty  of 
the  Doric  order  are  the  trigiyphs;  these,  in  modem 
buildings  are  placed  exactly  over  the  centre  of  tlie 
column,  thirty  minutes  wide,  so  that  fifteen  minutes 
are  on  each  side  of  the  axis  of  the  column ;  the 
intitules  in  the  cornice  are  exactly  over  them,  and 
of  the  same  breadth ;  the  small  conical  frustrum 
under  the  trigiyphs  are  called  drops,  or  bells;  the 
manner  of  drawing  the  trigiyphs  mid  bells  is  a* 
follows :  divide  the  breadth  into  twelve  equal 
puts,  Kivo  ono  to  each  half  channel  on  tlie  outside ; 
two  for  each  space  or  interval,  and  two  for  eacli 
channel,  and  one  space  will  remain  in  the  middle; 
every  two  divisions  or  parts  w  the  width  of  n  bell  -r 
the  side  of  every  bell,  if  continued,  would  terminate 
in  n  point  at  tlie  top  of  the  fillet  above  them ;  the; 
spaces  between  tlie  triglyplis,  called  metopes,  are 
nlwiys  square,  and  sometimes  enriched  with  ox- 
Itendii,  mid  sometimes  with  patera*,  according  to 
iancv ;  when  the  column  is  tutted  it  has  twenty  v% 
number,  and  without  tillets. 

to  project  Tit f.  nonic  ordp.r  to  a  giver 
iir.itiHT. 

For  t/te  column. — Divide  the  height  into  eight 
equal  parts,  one  of  tlie  parts  is  the  diameter  of  the- 
column^  which  diameter  is  to  be    divided  into 
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sixty  minutes,  as  has  been  before  directed,  for  prac- 
tice. 

For  the  column  and  entablature.—*- Divide  the  given 
height  into  five  equal  part*,  and  the  upper  pari 
will  give  the  height  of  the  cntabliture:  divide  the 
remaining  four  into  eight  equal  part*,  and  one  will 
give  Ute  diameter  of  the  column. 

Fur  the  column  and cntahlnture  upon  a  sub-plinth.. 
— Divide  t<ie  riven  height  into  twelve  equal  parts, 
the  lower  one  will  g-ive  t)ie  height  of  the  sub-plinth, 
divide  the  remaining  eleven  into  five  equal  parts, 
|he  upper  one  is  the  height  of  the  entablature;  di- 
vide the  remaining  fi»nr  ports  into  eight,  and  one  of 
these  in  the  diameter  of  the  column. 

Far  the  <oiumn  ami  entxAlalurc  upon  «  pednttd. — 
Divide  the  g  ven  height  into  live  equal  part*,  the 
lower  one  in  the  height  of  the  pedestal :  divide  the 
remniiiing  four  into  five  equal  part*,  mid  tlie  upper 
one  in  the  height  of  the  entablature;  divide  the  re- 
maining four  of  these,  into  eight  equal  part?,  and  one 
will  give  the  diameter  of  the  column. 

TO  PROJECT  THE  IOMC  OKIIKU  TO  A  OIVIW 
If  RIGHT. 

For  the  column  and  '  entablature. — Divide  the 
whole  height  into  six  equal  parts,  give  the  upper 
one  to  the  entablature,  divide  the  lower  five  into 
■inc  part",  and  one  will  give  the  diameter  of  the 
eolumn,  to  be  divided  into  sixty  minutes  a»  a  scale 
either  to  work  or  draw  by. 

For  the  column  and  entablature  on  a  sub-plinth. — 
Divide  tire  whole  height  into  twelve  equal  parts, 
five  the  lower  on<?  to  the  sub-plinth,  and  proceed 
with  the  remaining  eleven  as  above,  which  will  give 
the  height  of  the  entablature,  and  the  diameter  of 
the  column. 

For  the  column,  entfib'ature,  andpedft/al. — In  th», 
or  any  of  the  five  Order-,  the  height  of  the  pedestal 
i*  always  one-fiiih  part  of  the  entire  height :  there- 
fore the  height  of  the  entablature,  and  diameter  of 
fee  colttnn,  may  be  found  n*  hefbre. 

TO  UBAW,  OB  PROJECT  T1IK  CORIMTIIIAff 

oanis. 

To  find  the  places  of  the  stems  of  tl.e  leave*, 
divide  the  semi-plan  into  eig'1  equal  parte,  and 
<!mw  tT  e  plan  of  t!.e  leaves,  with  their  stems;  from 
the  aid*  of  each  kt-  m  dimv  the  perpendicular  lines 
to  the  elevation  of  t\e  capital,  and  it  will  give  the 
breadth  of  each  stem  on  ti  e  front :  the  projection 
el*  the  top  of  the  leave*,  is  lirom  a  lin*  joining  the 
tap  of  the  abacus,  and  t:  e  nstnigal,  at  ihe  bottom  of 
the  capita!.  Ml  the  dllierent  parts  of  this  order 
being  figured  on  the  plate,  will  render  any  further 
explanation  unnecessary.  With  respect  to  rite  mea- 
surement, ti  e  diameter  of  t'  c  column  is  one-tenth 
part  of  its  height:  the  l.cisrht  of  the  entablature,  and 
preestal,  are  found  hi  »:>e  same  manner  as  in  the 
loaie  order;  that  is,  t'.e  height  is  divided  into  six 
eipml  pat  H,  the  u;  i  er  <uie  is  t*»r  the  height  of  the 
«ntahla>ure,  one  half  of  which  will  of  course  be  the 
diameter  of  tl.e  column.    The  pedestal  takes  one- 


fifth  of  the  entfre  ordtfr,  the  wib-pKnth  ots^rwerflK 

The  diameter  of  the  column  is  one-tenth  of  its 
Iteight.  ' 
TO  DRAV,  Oft  SFT  OFF  TflC  COMP'OSITF  OM>EK. 

T'se  upiier  part  of  this  order  being  the  wme  as 
the  ionir  engnlar  capital,  and  the  lower  part  for 
leaves,  the  same  as  the  Cormtbnn;  the  general 
heights  of  the  cornice,  friexe,  architrave,  capital, 
shaft,  and  base,  are  core-eqiientlv  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Corinthian ;  tire  diameter  of  the  column  ia  one- 
tenth  part  of  its  height,  as  in  tlie  Corinthian:  the 
heights  and  projections  of  the  members  are  obvious 
by  the  same  rules. 

'  The  live  orders,  correctly  drawn-  from  the  most 
approved  -examples,  l>etng  given  in  three  plate^ 
might  be  there  relerrcd  to  as  a  further  illustration 
of  the  present  'subject. 

OF  LINES  FOK  DI  SPBlBIMO  FPTJt»FtlTS. 

To  elucidate  this  subject,  we  have  given  at  Fig;. 
I,  in  archittcture,  Plate  3,  an  elevation  of  k 
triangular  |iedinirut  with  its, whole  extent  divided 
into  nine  equal  parts,  two  of  which  are  assigned  for 
Ihe  perpendicular  height  of  the  pitch,  set  off  from 
the  upper  line  of  the  entire  level  cornice.  If  tlu 
pediment  is  intended  to  be  open,  divide  tl.e  raking 
pitch  into  five  equal  parts,  as  in  the  figure,  and  rive 
one  from  the  centre  each  way,  for  the  opening.  Tb«* 
same  proportions  are  to  be  adopted  when  tlie  pedi- 
ment is  circular,  a  bother  it  be  close,  or  open ;  and, 
to  describe  the  curve,  nothing  more  is  lequisite, 
than  to  consider  the  raking  line*  of  this  Figure  1,  as 
chord  lines  of  a  circular  pediment,  which  being 
hr-ected,  and  lines  draw  n  at  right  angles  to  the  rake, 
will  meet  in  t  e  true  centre  irom  which  the  arch  is 
to  be  described.  In  this  example,  the  rakitg  cor- 
nice consists  only  of  tl.e  cin.a  recta,  which  may  tie 
practised  in  cases  where  the  tvmpaii  is  n quired  to 
be  large,  for  the  admission  of  groups,  or  other  con- 
siderable ornaments.  Commonl),  however,  the 
entire  cornice  is  placed  in  tlie  raking  part,  whether 
close  or  open :  and  it  must  ever  be  observed,  that 
tlie  fare  of  the  tvnipan,  aid  that  of  the  frieze  of  tie 
level  cornice,  must  lie  in  a  right  Hoc  with  each 
other.  It  mu'-t  abo  be  observed,  with  respect  to 
pediments  ef  tlie  different  orders,  Uiat  when  innti.lc^ 
or  modi  1  lions,  or  dentile*,  are  introduced  in  tho 
level  or  lower  cornice,  the  same  are  likewise  to  Ik* 
placed  in  tlie  raking  pert,  and  in  a  line  with  them. 
And  lience,  in  on  or  en  pediment,  the  due  space  as- 
signed lor  the  opening  n.ust  always  give  way  to  a 
punctual  regard  to  place  demile  perpendicularly 
over  dentile,  from  end  to  end  of  the  pediment. 
Kut  let  it  he  rra  en  hered,  that  open  pediments 
ought  never  to  be  adopted  in  exterior  works. 

In  order  to  manage  with  acri-racy  H.e  mrtering  of 
the  inking  mouldings  with  their  respective  returns, 
let  it  be  observed  thnt  tl  ree  different  profiles  are  re- 
quisite, shewn  at  7/gior  2,  and  3,  wl.er*  a  is  th« 
level,  b  the  rakirg.  aid  c  tie  return  oiouldir.g  of  an 
oi  eu  pediment.    Divide  the  eontour  of  a  into  four 
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lethal  parts,  as  at  I,  ty  $,  fee.  through  which 
right  lines  parallel  with  tlie  rake,  and  from  tin- 
]>oint«  1,  3,  3,  4,  draw  lines  parallel  with  the  level 
moulding;  the*  draw  e  d  at  b  perpendicular  to  the 
rake,  ana  take  the  projections  4,  4,  &c  and  place 
them  on  the  rake  at  6,  as  shewn  in  the  figure ;  and 
through  these  points  describe  the  contour  of  Hie  cima 
recta  moulding  of  the  raking  cornice.  Lastly  at  r, 
divide  f  g  in  the  same  manner  as  before  nt  a,  and  let 
tall  perpendicular^  which  by  intersecting  their  re- 
spective raking-ltnes,  will  give  the  trtie  curve,  as  will 
evidently  appear  by  inspecting  Figure.  2,  where 
observe,  that  the  projections  of  the  level  moulding 
a  are  taken  from  level  lines ;  but,  at  b,  the  same 
projections  are  laid  on  tlte  raking-Uncs.  Again  also 
at  c,  1,2,  3,  arc  on  a  level  line,  taken  from  I,  2, 3, 
on  the  rnke ;  and  the  same  points  may  be  found  by 
taking  the  several  lengths  at  1,  2, 3,  4,  on  the  raking 
lines  of  a,  and  placing  them  on  the  simitar  raking- 
Linen  at  c.  Some  architects  perform  this  operation 
;  the  hypotlicnusal  lines  of  each  moulding, 
i  answering  a*>  chord-*  to  e<ich  curve,  the  centre 
at  L,  figure  3,  is  found  by  the  common  method  of 
describing  a  circle  that  will  pass  through  three  given 


»aoroBTio*s  asd  cnaaacTBRt  of  the 

ORDKR8. 

As  tl>e  ancients  vary  much  in  the  proportions 
they  have  assigned  to  each  order,  and  as  they  not 
only  differ  from  each  other,  but  from  themselves 
also,  even  in  the  same  edifice;  it  is  reasonable  to 
<nppose  that  they  were,  not  bound  by  any  settled 
mips.  M.  PerranU  has  been  at  great  pains  to  es- 
tablish this  point  by  chiming  the  mean  of  the  two 
extremes,  but  it  is  surely  much  better  to  leave  this 
to. the  judgement  of  the  architect  who,  if  frittered 
with  rules,  which  confine  hint  to  certain  proportions, 
will  not  be  able  to  use  his  discretion  or  taste;  so  as 
any  new  circumstances  in  the  situation  or 
in  which  he  may  l>e  employed.  We  do 
f  r,  mean  to  say 'that  the  architect  is  to  be 
let!  without  compass  or  guide,  but  we  agree  with 
the  before  cited  author,  in  thinking  that  the  beantv 
of  a  column  cannot  be  injured  by  a  deviation,  so  tri- 
fling as  a  few  minutes  upon  the  height,  nnd  which 
the  most  accurate  eye  cannot  detect.  It  is  a  re- 
mark worthy  of  notice,  that  the  ancient  architects 
did  not  follow  in  a  servile  manner  the  rules  deli- 
vered by  Vitruvius;  yet  certainly  what  he  wrote 
were  the  rides  by  which  they  planned  their  great 
outline,  or  design,  however  thev  might  vary  the 
crnnlletr-or  inferior  parts  of  an  edifice.  To  enumer- 
ate a  fow  instances  of  variation :  the  temple  of  Min- 
erva Follias  has  six  columns  in  frontlet  is  prostyle, 
although  Vitntvina  allows  but  four 'to  this  order. 
The  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus  at  Athens  has  no 
core  than  eight  columns  in  front,  yet  is  hvpa>thral, 
to  which  Vitruvius  gives  ten  columns  in  front. 
This  h  a  variation  recorded  by  himself,  and  without 
am- particular  notice  of  the  Violation  of  ibe  n;le  , 


from  which  it  should 

much  consequence. 

This  difference  is  a'so  to  observed  between  the 
temples  built  by  the  Greeks,  and  those  by  the 
I  tomans.  The  rule  of  the  former  was,  to  give  to 
the  flanks  one  column  more  than  double  the  number 
of  those  in  front;  thus  an.  octastyle  would  have  se- 
venteen columns  in  the  flanks,  as  to  the  temple  of 
Minerva  at  Athens.  The  Romans,  on  the  contrary, 
gave  only  double  the  number  of  intercolnmniations; 
thus,  to  an  liexastyle,  they  would  make  only  eleven 
columns  in  tlte  flanks,  that  is,  ten  intercolumniations, 
making  two  columns  less  in  the  flanks  than  the 
Greeks  made;  as  in  to  the  temple  of  Fort  una  Viri- 
lis  at  Rome,  and  to  tlte  temple  at  Nismes  in 
France.  The  wall*  of  the  cell  were  always  placed 
opposite  the  columns  of  the  pronaos,  nnd  nosticum, 
according  to  the  rule ;  at  least  we  know  of  but  one 
example  to  the  contrary,  which  is  the  temple  or 
Theseus  at  Athens.  We  thought  it  necessary  to 
notice  tliese  instances  of  the  variation  of  the  ancient 
architects,  that  the  researches  and  genius  of  modern 
times  might  not  be'  led  into  error,  or  fettered  by  ob- 
serving as  law,  that  which  was  not  adhered  to  by 
those  we  wish  to  imitate.  We  have  given  plates  of 
some  of  the  most  approved  examples  of  the  orders, 
with  the  measurements  of  each  part,  as  they  are  in 
the  originals.  In  the  modern  proportions  in  the  fol- 
lowing descriptive  account,  we  hare  followed  Sir 
William  Chambers's  Treatise  on  Civil  Architecture^ 
which  by  comparison,  will  shew  the  variations  ofthe 
moderns  from  the  ancients. 

TUSCAN  ORDER. 

Of  the  Tuscan  order  little  historic  can  be  said; 
its  plainness  of  ornament  gives  it  the  first  place  in 
most  treatises;  there  is  no  regular  example  of  this 
among  the  remnants  of  antiquity.  Piranisi  has 
given  a  drawing  of  a  Tuscan  base  found  at  Rome, 
but  of  what  date  is  uncertain.  Vitruvius,  in  an 
indistinct  manner,  hart  mentioned  the  general  pro- 
portions, but  through  his  whole  book  does  not  refer 
to  one  structure  of  this  order.  The  Trajan  nnd 
Antonine  columns  r.t  Rome  are  reckoned  of  the 
Tuscan  order,  though  they  have  eight  diameters  En* 
their  height;  the  torus  and  capitals  are  certainly 
more  ornamented  than  is  consistent  with  Tuscan, 
plainness.  Tlie  fluting  to  the  necks  also  are  al- 
ter the  most  ancient  Doric  examples,  it  is  some- 
what singular  theres'ionld  be  no  remains  of  this  or- 
der; ami,  were  it  not  fir  what  little  Vitruvius  has 
written  of  it.  it  certainly  might  have  been  lost  to  the 
moderns.  The  plainne-s  of  its  appearance,  no  doubt, 
canted  it  to  be  neglected  at  Rome:  but  in  no  other 
place  has  been  discovered  any  truly  ancient  exam- 
ple. Of  the  Doric  there  are' unquestionably  many 
remains  of  n  very  ancient  date;  which  leads  to  a 
prob:ibie  supposition  that  th"  Tuscan  is  no  other 
than  ti  e  Doric  more  simplified,  or  deprived  of  its 
ornaments  to  suit  certain  purposes,  where  strength- 
and  cHewefs  wcie  wanted  :  nevertheless  it  is  an- 
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plied  with  propriety  anJ  effect,  to  the  entrance  of 

citic-s,  huge  gateways,  and  in  miiilai y  architecture, 
where  dignity  mid  n  .  -ivu  stivii»t!i*  are  required. 
The  profile  of  this  order  is  selected  IV.. m  Puihulio 
he  h:n  ins  -evil  some  remains  1:1  Italy,  wNicii  migiit 
lead  V  im  to  more  just  i  leas  of  the  «a\|e  the  ancients 
practiced.  It  certainly  derived  its  nuiue,  though 
not  its  origin,  from  the  people  of  Tuscany,  who 
wr  re  loud  of  iittrodcei.ig-  it  into  every  laige  and 
stalely  edifice. 

.Sir  William  ( 'handlers  giv<»<*  the  Tuscan  order 
the  following  proportions ;  u  The  height,  ol  the  co- 
lumn is  fourteen  module*,  or  seven  diameters;  that 
of  the  whole  entablature  three  modules  and  a  half, 
vhieh  hen  divided  into  ten  equal  parts,  three  are 
for  the  icei»r!it  of  the  architrave,  three  for  the  frieze, 
and  the  remaining  four  lor  the  cornice:  the  capital 
is  in  height  one  module ;  tlu;  base,  including  the 
bovver  cincture  (which  is  peculiar  to  the  measurement 
of  this  order)  of  the  shall,  is  also  one  module;  and 
the  shaft,  with  its  upper  cincture  and  astragal,  is 
4welve  modules ;  iti  interior  decorations,  the  height 
of  the  column  may  be  fourteen  modules  and  a  hull; 
or  even  fifteen  modules*,  w  inch  increase  may  lx>  in 
the  column  only."  Jt  is  customary  in  executing, 
this  ori'.er  to  diminish  it  one  quarter,  perhaps  with- 
out sufficient  reason  ;  as  its  character  ofextraordina-  ! 
«ry  strength  would  bo  letter  preserved  by  the  usual  j 
diminution  of  one-eighth  or  one-sixth. 

uoaif  oanr.n 
.'    Of  this  there  are  many  example**  still  remaining;  j 
«ome  of  very  high  antiquity,  and  of  proportions  so  1 
di-sintilar  to  the  practue  of  later  times,  that  one  ' 
eaiiMot  help  concluding  they  were  produced  before  i 
experience  had  matured  the  rules  of  art.    In  several  j 
buildings  exhibited  in  the  ruins  of  Psestum,  Ionia,  ' 
and  Athens,  the  height  of  the  columns  docs  not  ex-  j 
eecd  four  diameters,  or  at  most  four  and  a  half;  the 
low  appearance  of  these  in  large  buildings,  must  | 
surely  convince  us,  usefulness  was  regarded  more  i 
than  elegance  of  design.    Indeed  the  history  of  the  ' ' 
l>oric  order  may  be  divided  into  tliree  epocha. 
First,  w  hen  the  columns  did  not  exceed  four  diame- 
ters in  height,  as  to  the  temple  called  Thorkion,  ten 
leagues  from  Athens ;  here  the  columns  have  four 
diameters,  and  are  not  fluted,  except  four  and  a  half 
inches  under  the  capital,  w  ith  regular  Doric  fluting; 
the  rest  is  smooth.    Also  to  a  temple  at  Corinth, 
where  the  columns  are  only  three  and  a  half  diame- 
ters, and  are  fluted.    To  which  may  he  added  those 
remaining  at  Pest  am,  in  Italy;  where  to  one  temple 
the  columns  are  four  diameters  high,  to  another 
about  one-third  less,  and  to  the  other  about  one-third 
more.    The  second  era  may  be  presumed,  w  hen  the 
columns  hud  not  six  diameters  in  height;  as  to  the 
Propylea,  or  grand  entrance  into  the  citadel  of 
Athens,  to  the  temples  of  Minerva  and  Thc»eus  at 
the  same  place,  which  were  built  in  the  flourishing, 
.time  of  Pericles,  whose  columns  are  only  five  and 
a  quarter  diameters  high.    Also  the  wore  ancient 


temple  of  Apollo,  at  Beto*,  where  the  columns  h* 

five  diameters,  and  are  smooth  or  plain;  havinjg 
twenty  ciuunet*  or  fluting  three  inches  l<  iigin.  the; 
imk  k,  or  top  of  the  column,  and  as  many  a»  U>e  loot, 
tuo  ini  iuM  long.    The  t:  ivd  poiut  of  time  is  w  hen 
six  in-  moi^e  «!'•»  i.i  sets  were  allowed,  as  to  tiie  t^m- 
ple  of  Augustus  at  Athens;  eras  Stir.Tl,  en  good 
evidence,  c  sljiit,    the ei;' ranee  toa  market,"  when* 
six  diameters  are  u>ed.  i '! cse  are  ail  wiihoul  lutses; 
in  this  division  must  he  included  the  temple  of  Her- 
cules, at  Cora,  where  the  columns  have  eight  and 
three  quarters  diameter,  and  are  on  bases.    V  itni- 
vi us  allows  this  to  be  tiie  most  ancient  order,  and 
gives  the  lb! low  ing  account  of  its  origin;  Dorim, 
the  son  of  Hek-nis  and  the  nymph  Optyoe,  built  a 
temple  in  the  ancient  city  of  Ar«os,  to  the  goddess 
Juno  which  happened  to  be  of  tbisordr>r.  but  which 
then  had  no  regular  proportions:  it  derived  its 
name  from  the  patron  of  the  building.    This  exam- 
ple, or  order,  was  foil^wed  by  ail  the.  cities  of 
Acliaia.    lou,  tlie  son  of  Xuthus  afterwards  built 
a  temple  in  Asm,  to  Apollo  Pauionius,  of  this  order; 
and,  to  render  it  n  'jro  a;;i  eabiu  to  the  eye,  be  gave 
six  diumeturs  to  the  colt  ma,  being  guided  therein 
h>  the  example  of  nature,  which  has  given. to  the 
height  of  man  .-»ix  tunes  trie  ieugth  of  Ids  foot.". 

Modern  practice  allows  eight  t!iiui<eters,  and  a 
base,  whirh  was  never  given  to  the  Doric-order"  by 
the  ancients;  Uis  is  another  marh  of  its -antiquity; 
for  certainly  the  base  isuo  less  premier  tliau  elegant. 
Concerning  the  Hillings,  whether  thry  w  ere  at  lirsl 
practised  or  not,  is  impossible  to  determine;  the  re- 
mains ofthis  order  of  Uie  oldest  date  have  (lutings. 
It  appears  probable,  tiiat,.whenany  thing  like  orna- 
ment was  wished  to  be  added,  the  fluting  of  co- 
lumns early  presented  itself.  There  are  examples 
among  the  antiques  of  the  column  being  aqua  red  oft", 
or  wrought  w  ith  pans,  as  they  are  called,  instead  of 
hollows-  Of  this  kind  is  the  temple  of  Minerva  at 
Syracuse,  of  very  ancient  Doric;  the  pillars  are  cut 
in  pans  or  angles,  and  are  without  bases.  The 
temple  of  Diana  at  the  same  place  is  also  in  the  same 
style  of  Doric.  To  the  temple  of  Hercules  at  Cora, 
the  columns  have  the  lower  third  part  w  ith  pans, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft  w  ith  the  regular 
Doric  fluting,  which  is  a  singular  instance  of  mix- 
ture of  si  vie  in  antique  columns.  These  column's 
have  eight  and  three  quarters  diameters  for  their 
height,  and  stand  upon  bases  of  a  very  ungraceful 
form. 

The  trigl  vph,  a  characteristic  mark  of  this  order, 
lias  the  appearance  of  art;  the  ends  of  projecting 
rafters  will  produce  this  effect,  or  near  enough,  to 
be  improved  into  wliat  we  at  present  see  them;  the 
laces  assigned  them  alto  corroborate  this  idea, 
itruv  itis  bays,  that  iu  building,  they  laid  the  joists 
from  the  interior  wall  to  the  exterior  parts,  and  as 
much  of  the  joist  as  appeared  unhandsome  was  taw- 
ed oil,  which,  not  having  a  pleasing  effect,  they 
made  tablets  like  the  tiiglyphs  nun  in  use,  fixed 

them 
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them  aeaimt  them  wed  ehds>,  and  painted  them  »n 
wax,  &c  Thus  the  tngtypbs,  intcrjoists,  and  metope, 
in  Doric  work,  had  their  origin  from  the  disposition 
of  the  limbers  in  the  roof:  afterward?,  mother 
works  made  the  rafters  tluit  were  |*ernentlicu- 
larlv  ever  the  triglvphs  to  project  o\it,  mid  -carved 
thew  prefecture ;  hence,  as  the  triglyphs  aro*e  tix  m 
the  disposition  ol' the  joints,  so  the  mutulos  utuler  tin- 
corona  were  derived  from  the  pivjecturc  of  ti  e  inf- 
ters;  wherefore,  in  stone  or  m-irtiie  structures  the 
mutulo  were. represented  declining,  in  imituiion  ct 
the  rafter*  :  and  alto,  on  account  of  the  dropping 
from  the  eaves,  it  is  proper  they  should  have-  such 
a  declination.  This  also  explains,  the  ornament  and 
situation  of  the  gutta*,  or  drop.  The  ornaments  on 
the  metope,  or  the  spr.ee  between  the  triglv phs,  may 
hav  e  been  originally  trophies  of  die  Deilv\  or  imple- 
ment* of  sacrifice  placed  there;  the  bull's  hktilJ  is 
peculiar  to  the  Doric  order.  M.  Wiukelman  has 
taken  some  pains  to  prove,  from  a  parage  in  Euri- 
pides, that  the  metopes  or  spaces  between  the  Irig- 
U  phs  were  open  in  the  most  ancient  temples.  How 
this  may  have  been,  cannot  now  be  determined ; 
those  fctruriures  which  remain  have  the  space  filled 
Mill  masonry.  - 

The  profile  we  have  given  is  taken  fit>m  Pal- 
ladio,  which  has  been  considered  as  a  just  propor- 
tion for  this  masculine  order. 

The  modern  proportions  from  the  before-cited 
author,  are  as  follows.  The  height  of  the  column, 
including  its  capital  and  base*  is  sixteen  modules; 
the  height  of  the  entablature,  four  modules ;  which 
being  divided  into  eight  purls,  two  are  for  the 
architrave,  three  for  the  frieze,  and  three  for  the 
cornice:  the  base  is  one  module  in  height;  the 
capital  thirty-two  minutes,  or  a  liule  more. 

ionic  on DKJt. 

The  origin  of  this  order  is  accounted  for  by 
Vitruvius,  in  the  following  manner: — *'  ion,  (the 
Mme  as  before- mentioned,)  building  a  temple  to 
Diana,  and  seeking  some  new  manner  to  render  it 
more  elegant,  had  recourse  as  before  in  the  Doric 
order,  to  the  human  figure;  and  gave  to  this  new 
order  a  feminine  delicacy;  thus  be  was  the  first 
who  gave  eight  diameters  to  a  column,  that  the 
aspect  might  be  more  pleasing;  and,  that  its  ap- 
i»  trance  might  be  more  lofty,  he  added  a  base,  in 
imitation  of  a  shoe;  the  volutes,  like  locks  or  plaits 
of  hair,  hanging  on  each  side,  he  gave  to  the  capital, 
ornamented  with  fruits,  or  flowers,  in  festoons  and 
farrows,  or  fluting*  down  the  column  were  wrought, 
resembling;  the  folds  or  plaits  of  a  matron's  gar- 
ment. Thus  he  invented  two  kinds  of  columns,  in 
the  Doric  imitating  a  manly  robust  .appearance, 
without  ornament;  in  the  Ionic,  regarding  a  female 
delicacy,  accompanied  with  ornaments  pleasing  and 
elegant.  Succeeding  architects,  much  approving 
the  taste  and  ingenuity  of  this  design,  allowed 
eight  diameters  and  a  half  to  thia  order."  Vitru- 
tiuc  records  an  anecdote  much  in  praise  of  the 


ECTUIiE.  «*> 

]  Ionic  drder,  iirThe  IbMowin**  words:  "  the  difficul- 
ty attending  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  intitules, 
metopes,  and  triglvphs*  in  Doric  structures,  was 
|  such,  as  frequently  to  be  n  cause  oi'mrch  inconve- 
;  nieec?  and  trouble  to  arc'* iter**,  in  large  buin!i::y  , 
mill  si-o  rendered  their  a«p<<<  co-  fn-vd  v.nti  eim 
I  bsrrasMrg :  on  which  acemmt,  *m>  Hie  i:  a— y  np- 
pearance  of Ibe  Doric  coluinn,  iL  was  tiion^lit  int- 
propcr"  t';;r  su'fcU  huiioing^  :  of  this  oyiiiioti  were 
i'arehenuis  nil1  l*ylirei*s  with  eiaiiy  uncicnt  archi- 
tects; ;il-o  tl.e  ci-it  i.i:ited  l!einif  Rei-e:.,  wi.o,  lsi.en 
he  was  built! tug  ti*e  temple  «-|  ifarchus  «l  Tens, 
rejected  the  Doric,  though  ull  the  marbles  were 
'  ready  cut,  and  in  its  stead  erected  a  tenqde  of  the 
! •  Ionic  oriler.     Our  two  examples  of  this  order  are 
|  token  from  the  two  celebrated  edifices,  the  temple 
j '  of  i-'ortuna  Virilis,  aud  the  theatre  of  Marcel h:s  at 
,  Koine.     Tfie  modern  Ionic  has  the  volute  of  the 
capital  executed  on  an  angular  plan,  the  same  as  in 
;  the  Composite  order; -so  that,  viewed  every  way,  it 
I  has  the  same  npr.earanee ;  tiiis  differs  from  the'ge. 
I  nri-al  mode  of  the  antiques,  which  was  to  have  the 
'  volutes  parallel.    And  to  Michael  Angelo  this  was 
attributed  as  a  new  invention ;.  but  examples  are 
found  in  the  capitals  of  the  augle  columns  in  the 
temple  of  Kricthcns  at  Alliens,  and  in  the  temple  of 
l-'ortuna  V  irili*  at  Rome.  Piranasi  has  endeavoured 
to  prove  the  fust  idea  of  the  Ionic  volute  to  have 
been  derived  from  shells;  and  certainly  many  pleas- 
ing forms  of  convolution  may  be  obtained  from  the 
section  of  sheila;  -  . 

The  standard  of  the  modern  proportions  is  as  fol- 
i  lows :  The  height  of  the  column  is  eighteen  mo- 
•  dules,  and  that  of  the  entablature  four  modules  and 
a  half,  or  one  quarter  Uie  height  of  the  column,  as  in 
the  other  orders,  which  is  a  trifle  lesa  than  in  the  re- 
gular antique  Ionics:  the  capital  is  twenty-one 
minutes,  and  llie  bass  thirty  minutes  in  height;  the 
shaft  of  the  column  may  be  plain,  or  fluted,  with 
twenty  or  tw  enty -four  (lutings  whose  plan  may  be  a 
trifle  inore  than' a  semicircle,  because  they  then  ap- 
pear more  distinct ;  and  the  fillet  or  interval  between 
them  must  not  be  broader  than  one-third  of  the 
breadth  of  tlie  fluting,  nor  narrower  than  one  quar- 
ter thereof;  the  ornaments  of  the  capital  are  to  cor- 
respond with  the  (lutings  of  the  shaft;  and  there 
must  be  an  ove  above  the  middle  of  arch  fluting. 
The  entablature  being  divided  into  ten  equal  porta, 
three  are  for  the  architrave,  three  for  the  frieze,  and 
four  for  the  cornice.  In  interior  decorations,  w  here 
much  delicacy  is  required,  the  height  of  the  enta- 
blature may  be  reduced  to  one-fifth  of  the  height  of 
I  the  column. 

COR1STHI  AM  ORDBR. 

This  differs  from  the  Ionic  only  in  its  capital;  the 
Ionic  capital  having  no  more  than  one-third  of  the 
diameter  of  the  column  for  its  height;  but  the  Co-  ■ 
rintbian  capital  is  allowed  one  entire  diameter, 
which  gives  to  the  column  a  noble  but  delicate 
grandeur.  The  other  members  placed  on  the  Co- 
rinthian 
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rintaian  pillar,  mo  MittflMfl  M  <n«  TW  and  ! on  e 
order*;  for  it  ha*  no  particular  specie*  of  ornament 
peculiar  to  in  cornice ;  sometime*  it  has  the  Doric 
mutules  and  triglyphs  in  tlie  architrave;  sometimes 
an  Ionic  fnczc.with  dentiles  in  the  cornice ;  in  a 
manner,  it  b  no  more  than  a  third  order,  risen  out 
of  tlie  former  fwo,  which  has  nothing  peculiar  to 
itself  but  the  capital.    Its  origin  Vitruvius  records 
as  follows:  "A  marriageable  young  lady  of  Corinth 
foil  ill,  and  died;  after  the  interment,  her  nurse  col- 
lected together  sundry  ornaments  with  which  she 
mod  to  be  pleased,  and,  putting  them  into  a  basket, 
placed  it  near  her  tomb;  and,  lent  they  should  b« 
injured  by  the  weather,  she  covered  the  basket  with 
a  tile.    It  happened  the  basket  was  placed  on  a  root 
of  acanthus,  which  in  spring  shot  forth  its  leaves : 
these,  running  up  tlie  side  of  tike  basket,  natural- 
formed  a  kind  of  volute,  in  the  turn  given  bv  the  tile 
to  the  leaves.    Happily  Callimachus,  a  most  iniqui- 
tous sculptor,  passing  that  wav,  wr.s  struck  with  the 
beauty,  elegance,  and  novelty  of  the  basket  sur- 
rounded by  tlie  acanthus  leaves;  and,  according  to 
this  ides  or  example,  lie  afterwards  made  columns 
for  the  Corinthians,  ordaining  the  proportions  such 
ad  constitute  the  Corinthian  order. "    Vitruvius,  in 
the  foregoing  account,  forgot  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Corinthian  cornice,  or  the  entablature  to  that  order 
was  not  then  practised  in  the  manner  wc  find  re- 
maining among  ancient  buildings ;  for  to  this  cornice 
the  inodilion  is  ever  an  attendant.    But  exactly  ac- 
cording to  this  description  of  Vitrnvius,  is  the  cor- 
nice of  the  portico  at  Athens,  called  Poikilie,  as  re- 
presented by  the  indefatigable  Stuart,  in  bis  valua- 
ble antiquities  of  that  ancient  city. 

The  beauty  and  elegance  of  this  order  have  ren- 
dered it  famous,  and  the  many  examples  existing 
among  the  fragments  of  antiquity,  sufficiently  evince 
the  great  esteem  with  w.'iich  it  was  regarded.  The 
ravages  of  cruel  and  desolating  war,  however,  have 
not  left  us  one  remain  of  this  order,  from  among  the 
many  celebrated  examples  which  the  city  of  Corinth 
possessed,  W:»ere  arts  of  every  kind,  and  particularly 
architecture,  eminently  flourished  and  were  carried 
to  perfection.  In  later  times  the  conduct  of  Lucius 
Mtunmius,  in  the  destruction  of  that  polished  people 
nnd  city,  would  have  justly  been  considered  as  the 
grossest  barbarism  ;  the  temple*,  the  «\cred  build- 
l-.gs,  were  destroyed,  and  levelled  with  the  ground; 
so  that  at  one  stroke  tho  works  of  ages  were  desola- 
ted, the  labo'irs  nnd  ingenuity  of  thousands  were 
/destroyed,  and  posterity  deprived  of  every  trace  of 
this  oriW,  in  the  place  of  its  nativity  anil  nurture. 
.Although  Home  would  noi.  suffer  Corinth  to  exist  as 
a  rival  city,  tliere  is  no  doubt  but  she  deigned  to  fol- 
low the  rules  and  lnws  of  art  established  by  her  van- 
quished enemy,  especially  in  architecture.  The 
elegance  and  purity  of  style  in  muny  wf  her  build- 
ings clearly  evince"  Grecian  ingenuity  and  refine- 
ment. 

Tlie  profile  we  hare  given,  is  according  to  Pul- 


ladio-i  ntewuwiueaU;  the  trom-rsal  celebrity  of 

this  master,  pointed  it  oat  as  a  proper  example. 
The  modern*  have  adopted  the  following  propor- 
tions; the  column  b  twenty  modules  in  height;  the 
entablature  five  modules;  the  base  one  module,  and 
may  be  either  Attic  or  Corinthian ;  the  capital  has 
seventy  minutes  in  height;  the  proportion  of  the 
members  of  the  entablature  is  the  same  as  in  the 
Tuscan  and  Ionic  orders,  if  the  entablature  is  en- 
riched, the  shaft  of  the  column  may  be  fluted,  and 

\  the  Outings  may  be  filled  to  one-third  part  of  their 
height  with  cabling,   which  will  strengthen  the 

I  lower  part  of  the  column,  and  make  it  less  liable  to 
injury,    in  very  rich  interior  decorations  ^e 

!  bfing  may  be  composed  of  reeds,  ribbands,  bunks, 
flowers,  *&c.  The  capital  is  enriched  with  olive- 
leaves,  as  almost  all  the  antique*  at  Rome  of  this 
order  arc ;  the  acanthus  is  seldom  employed  but  in 
the  Composite  order :  the  entablature  may  be  redu- 
ced to  two-ninths,  or  one-fifth  of  the  height  of  the 
column ;  in  which  case  it  is  best  to  use  the  Ionic 
entablature,  or  reduce  the  dentiles  of  the  cornice. 

COMPOSITE  OftDRR. 

The  Composite,  or  Roman  order,  seems  to  owe 
j  its  origin  to  that  constant  solicitude  after  novelty, 
which  ever  renders  the  mind  of  man  restless  in  en- 
,  lightened  and  highly  cultivated  ages.  The  desire  of 
variety  and  novelty,  either  of  new  invention,  or  com- 
bination, probably  engaged  the  Roman  architects  to 
nnite  with  the  proportions  and  enrichments  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  the  angular  volute  of  the  ionic, 
and  by  this  union  to  compose  a  new  order.  Tlie 
introduction  of  tlie  angular  Ionic  volute,  and  the 
omission  of  the  upper  row  of  leaves  in  the  capita], 
certainly  give  it  a  more  bold  and  noble  aspect  than 
that  of  tho  Corinthian  capital, yet  different  from  any 
of  the  other  orders,  possessing  an  elegance  and  pro* 
jecfion  very  pleasing,  and  may  be  used  with  very 
agreeable  and  happy  effects.  There  are  many  ex- 
amples remaining  at  Rome,  which  shew  the  general 
estimation  of  this  order,  in  the  height  of  its  splen- 
dour and  prosperity.  In  their  triumphal  arches,  it 
was  used  with  good  effect,  where  it  produced  an 
agreeable  boldness,  uniting  elegance  and  ornament. 
The  example  given  in  tlie  annexed  plate,  is  after 
Vignola ;  the  justness  of  the  proportions,  with  the 
elegance  of  the  ornaments,  mark,  it  as  a  proper 
standard  for  tlie  Composite  order.  The  proportions 
adapted  to  it  by  the  modems  ore  as  follow :  the 
height  of  the  column  is  twenty  modules ;  and  that 
of  tlie  entablature  five  modules;  the  capital  has 
seventy  minutes  in  height;  tlie  base  measures 
the  same  as  in  the  Dork  and  Ionic  orders;  and,  a: 
the  module  is  less,  all  its  parts  will  of  course  be  more 
delicate;  the  shaft  may  be  enriched  with  timings,  to 
the  number  of  twenty  or  twenty-four,  as  in  the  ionic 
order:  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  aug- 
mented. The  prinripul  members  of  the  entablature 
may  have  tlie  wime  proportions  as  tlie  two  former 
orders,  vie.  being  divided  into  ten  equal  portv, 
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the  friesse,  and  (bur  for  the  cornice. 

'  \V\*  nrav  add  here,  more  to  complete  tlif  history 
than  to  recommend  their  nso^  thnt  then*  an*  ai;ci  nt 
example  of  oval  columns;  xx'iere  the  circle  of  the 
column  is  elongated  by  a  broad  phin  s;**ieo  on  (lie 
twfj  opposite  sides  of  the  sfiaft.  Of  this  kind  wore 
sotn"  fragments  found  in  the  island  of  OH'**,  In*  M. 
le  Hoy.  There  are  two  other*  at  I.a  Trinito'du 
Mont,  at  Rome:  also  in  the  tomb  near  Vv|a««n,  in 
Greece,  according  to  M.  de  Chojsenl,  this  elegant 
structure  is  very  perfect ;  is  of  a  square  form,  on  a 
Kisemesit :  the  pillar*  are  insulated,  and  support  a 
vaulted  ceiling  highly  enriched:  each  front  has  two 
oval  fluted  columns  with  'the  narrow  face  outwards; 
at  the  angles  are  pilasters  having  the  same  enrich- 
ments as  the  columns;  the  capitals  are  Composite, 
and  t!ie  volutes  are  omitted:  This  elegant  little 
nwrcfuu  is  of  while  marble,  and  about  nineteen*  feet 
squTW.' ' 

*lt  has  often  been  contended,  that,  strictly  speak- 
ing*, there  are  only  three  orders  in  architecture, 
namely,  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian:  the  other 
two,  viz.  the  Tuscan  and  Composite,  h«ing  only  va- 
rieties. .And  perhaps  it  would  simplify  and  facili- 
tate the  study  of  architecture,  were  this  restriction 
universally  to  take  place.  The  only  circumstances 
that  em  serve  to  distinguish  one  order  from  another. 

c:durnn,  and  its  destination.  To 


are  the1  form  ofthe 
make  the  first  a  di 

to  the  other,  would  be  to  multiply  orders  without 
end.  Destination  is  more  limited,  and  it  leads  us  to 
distinguish  three  kinds  of  orders;*  one  plain  and 
strong,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  plain  and 
mhwT  buildings;  one  delicate  and  graceful,  for 
nustJiining  buildings  of  that  character;  and  between 
thece  a  third,  fin*  supporting  buildings  of  a  mixed 
nature.  So  that,  if  destination  alone  were  to  he 
regarded,  the  Tuscan  is  of  the  same  order  xxith  the 
Doric,  and  the  Composite  with  the  Corinthian. 

_An  order  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  co- 
lumn, including  the  plinth  of  its  base,  with  the  aba- 
cus of  tl»e  capital  and  the  entablature,  which 
includes  all  above  the  capital,  and  may  be  divided, 
in  the  large,  into  the  architrave,  the  frieze,  and  the 
cornice. 

*Bv  examining  the  antiques,  it  will  he  found,  that, 
in  nil  their  profiles,  the  eyma  and  the  cavetto  arc 
constantly  used  as  finishings,  and  never  applied 
where  strength  is  required  ;  that  the  nvotoami  talon 
are  always  employed  as  supporters  to  the  essential 
members  of  the  composition,  such  as  the  modillions, 
den  tih*s,  and  corona :  that  the  chief  use  of  the  torus 
and  astragal,  is  to  fortify  the  tops  and  bottoms  of 
columns,  and  sometimes  pedestals,  where  they  are 
frequently  cut  in  the  form  of  ropes;  and  that  the 
srotia  is  employed  only  to  seperate  the  members  of 
bn«es,  for  which  purpose  the  fillet  is  also  used,  not 
onlv  in  bases,  but  in  all  kinds  of  profiles.  An  as- 
-V 
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j|  a  profi!*:  on  the  choice,  disposition  ami  propor- 
l!  Hon  of  th-*so,'  depends  the  beauty  or  delormi'v  <  f 
the  profile.    The  ni'V'  perfect  are,  stteb.  as  «re  oh  - 
n-ved  i)f  1-mv  mouldings,  varied  l»nt h  in  form  and 
'    \  fiily  applied  with  regard  to  their  and  <■»» 

di'-"H')  :c  !,  t'-.if  straight  r.iul  curved  c.ji'js  ..i-ic  r«l 
each  i):brj!|»r„:i'f'v.  |;i  ox-. -ex  pr<  file  there  should 
be  a  predo>:i:nn!t  rnvtidwr,  to  which  all  the  other* 
o-.g-it  to  he  subservient,  and  .sec in  n.nde  either  to 
support,  to  fortify,  or  to  shelter  i(  from  the  injury  of 
the  weather,  as  in  a  cornice  vx  !:ere  toe  corona  is 
principal,  the  cvnia  or  cavetto  cover  it,  and  the  nio- 
ciiilina.,  deatlh*-.  oxolo,  and  taloti.  support  it. 

When  ornaments  art*  emptoxed  to  adorn  tie 
mouldiiigs  some  of  tliein  .should  bo  left  plain,  in 
order  to  form  a  proper  repose;  for,  when  all  r.ro 
enriched,  the  figure  of  the  profile  u  lo.»t.  In  a  cor- 
nier* the  corona  sliould  not  be  ornamented,  nor  the 
motlilliun  band:  neither  should  (lie  different  facias 
of  architraves,  the  plinths  of  columns,  fillets,  nor 
sraively  any  square  mendier,  lie  carved;  for  they 
are  generally  speaking,  either  principal  in  the  cum- 
portion,  or  used  as  bound-tries  to  other  parts  ;  in 
either  of  which  ca-es,  the  ir  figures  should  Im?  distinct 
and  unembara^w'fl.  Tlie  dr utile  bund  should  re- 
main iinciir.  xvhere  theoxo!  >  ar.d  talon  immediately 
ahove  a  id  brlow  it  are  enriched  :  for,  w  hen  the  den- 
tiles  arc  marked,  part ic id ir!y  il'ihex  be  small,  the 


tinguishing mark,  xvithotit  regard  'I  three  members  are  confounded  together,  and,  bring 

cox  i  ted  xvjth  ornament,  are  much  too  rich  for  tins 
rv<i  of  tlie  composition;  a  fault  carefully  lo  bo 
avoided,  as  tlie  just  and  equal  distribution  of  enrich- 
ments is  on  all  occasions  to  he  attended  to.  I'or, 
in  effect,  the  ornaments  of  sculpture  in  architecture, 
are  like  diamonds  in  a  lady's  dress,  with  which  it 
xvould  Ix*  absurd  to  cover  her  face,  and  other  parts 
that  are  in  themselves  beautiful.  When  moulding* 
of  the  same  form  and  size  .ire  employed  in  one  pro- 
file, they  should  Ik;  enriched  with  the  same  kind  of 
ornaments.  It  nii'st  he  observed,  that  all  the  orna- 
ments of  mouldings  are  to  be  regularly  disposed, 
and  answering  perpendicularly  above  each  other; 
the  middles  of  the  modillions,  dentiles,  oves,  and 
other  ornament-,  all  in  a  line;  for  nothing  is  more 
confused  and  unseemly,  than  to  distribute  thtm 
without  any  kind  of  order.  The  larger  parts  arc  to 
regulate  the  smaller;  all  the  ornaments  «n  the  enta- 
blature are  to  be  goxcrned  by  the  modillions  or  mu- 
tules;  end  these"  are  to  be  dependant  upon  the 
intervals  of  the  columns,  a.,d  h>  disposed,  that  one 
of  them  may  correspond  xvith  the  axis  of  each  co- 
lumn. It  is  farther  to  lie  ohserxed,  that  the  orna- 
ments must  partake  of  the  character  of  the  order  ; 
which  they  enrich  :  and  those  used  in  the  Doric  and 
Ionic  orders  must  be  of  a  simpler  kind,  and  grosser 
make,  than  those  employed  in  the  Composite  and 
Corinthian.  In  the  exterior,  whatever  does  not 
contribute  to  the  general  effect  of  tlie  whole  huild- 
G  itig, 
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fog,  Is  tn  a  great  mea*nre  n$cless  and  an  cxpence. 
that  might  more  judiciously  be  employed  in  places 
where  it  could  be  more  attended  to.  The  parts  that 
art*  in  themselves  targe,  and  so  formed  ana  disposed 
as  to  receive  broad  masse*  and  strong  impressions 
of  light  and  shade,  will  of  course  excite  great  ideas; 
but,  if  they  are  broken  into  a  number  of  small  divi- 
sions, nncl  their  surface  so  varied  as  to  catch  a  thou- 
sand impressions  of  light,  demi-tint,  and  darkuess, 
the  whole  will  be  confused,  trifling,  and  incapable  of 
•wising  any  great  emotion.-;. 

The  appearance  of  columns  if  often  varied  by  ad- 
ding rusticated  cinctures  nt  equal  (or  other)  dis- 
tances to  a  column :  this  is  a  modern  invention, 
which  gives  n  very  unnatural  appearance,  and  dis- 
guises the  noble  figure  of  the  column.  Rustic  work 
is  with  greater  propriety,  and  better  efTect,  introdu- 
ced iuto  large  entrances,  parks  and  gardens;  also 
into  grottos,  baths,  or  fountains,  where  an  irregular 
and  rough  appearance  better  suits  the  place  anil 
-purpose.  Lc  Clerk  says?  these  kiud  of  rustic  orna- 
ments are  never  to  be  imitated,  excepting  in  the 
gates  of  citadels  or  prison 4,  id  order  to  render  their 
entrances  more  rugged  and  frightful. 

The  fluting*  of  columns  are  sometimes  wrought 
round,  or  spirally  on  the  column ;  there  is  an  ancient 
example  of  this,  in  a  small  temple  below  Trevi,  in 
Italy,  the  plan  and  elevation  of  which  arc  given  by 
Palladio,  where,  of  four  columns  in  front,  two  have 
their  columns  spirally,  atid  the  two  centre  ones  arc 
wrought  with  leaves  on  the  shaft. 

The  rule  for  toe  diminution  of  columns  has  ever 
varied;  the  ancients  frequently  diminished  the  co- 
lumn, from  the  very  foot,  or  from  one-quarter  or 
one-third  of  its  height;  the  latter  method  i.s  now  ge- 
nerally practiced ;  the  diminution  should  Ik?  seldom 
Jess  than  one-eighth  part  of  the  lower  diameter  of 
the  shaft,  nor  more  than  one-sixth,  tins  latter  is  the 
more  graceful :  some,  by  way  of  giving  a  better 
contour  or  appearance,  allow  a  small  swell,  or  bel- 
lying, in  the  lower  port  of  the  middle  division  of  the 
pillar. 

It  will  here  be  proper  to  give  the  general  rules  to 
be  observed  in  pedestals,  where  it  is  necessary  to 
introduce  them.  They  consist  of  three  principal 
parts ;  the  base,  the  dye,  and  the  cornice.  .A  deter- 
minate rule,  however,  camml  be  given,  as  ii.ey  must 
be  made  to  vary  in  height  according  to  the  circum- 
stances whit  It  render  them  useful ;  they  have  ever 
been  considered  as  mere  auxiliaries  to  give  height, 
and  elevate  the  column  above  surrounding  objects 
which  impede  its  view.  When  they  are  used  by 
choice,  it  is  common  to  give  them  one-third,  or  oue- 
q  arte  r  part  of  the  height  of  the  column  and  enta- 
blature, which  is  tints  divided  :  of  nine  equal  parts, 
"two  are  for  tlie  base,  one  for  the  cornice,  the  re- 
maining six  for  the  dye,  of  the  pedestal,  which  is 
equal  in  size  to  the  ptinth  of  the  column;  the  en- 
richments should  be  regulated  by  those  of  the  enta- 
blature, &c.  whereby  they  arc  made  subservient  to 


each  distinct  order.   "When  column!)  are  in  couple*, 

if  pedestals  are  used,  they  should  havo  but  one; 
also  in  a  colonnade  or  peristyle  there  should  be  but 
one  pedestal  continued,  having  break*  or  projec- 
tions in  the  cornice,  &c.  so  that  each  column  may 
seem  to  have  its  particular  pedestal. 

Each  colninn  has  its  particular  base.  The  Tun- 
can  base  is  the  most  simple,  having  only  a  torus  and 
plinth.  The  Doric  base  has  an  astragal  more  than 
the  Tuscan.  To  the  Ionic  base  the  torus  is  larger 
on  a  double  scotia,  with  two  astragals  between. 
The  Corinthian  base  has  two  tonnes*  two  scotias, 
and  two  astragals.  The  Composite  base  has  one 
astragal  less  than  the  Corinthian.  The  Attic  base 
consists  of  two  toruses  ami  a  scotia,  and  is  applica- 
ble to  every  order  except  the  Tuscan,  which  bus  it* 
particular  base. 

Pilasters  differ  from  columns  only  in  their  plan  ; 
which  is  a  square,  i*s  that  of  columns  is  round. 
Their  bases,  capituN,  and  entablature*,  have   t  he- 
same  parts,  with  the  same  heights  and  projections, 
as  those  of  columns;  they  are  also  distinguished  in 
the  same  manner,  by  the  names  of  Tuscan,  Doric, 
Ionic,  Corinthian,  aud  Composite.    Th  column  is 
undoubtedly  more  perfect  tlian  the  pilaster;  how- 
ever, tljcy  may  Imj  employed  with  great  propriety 
011  many  occasions.    Some  authors  declaim  agaiiirt 
pilasters,  because,  according  to  them,  they  do  nut 
admit  of  diminution.    But  this  is  a  mistake;  there 
are  many  instances,  in  the  remains  of  antiquity,  of 
their  being  diminished.    Scamozzi  always  gives  hi* 
pilasters  the  same  diminution  as  bis  columns;  Pal- 
ladio and  luigo  Jones  have  likewise  diminished 
them  in  many  of  their  buildings.     Pilasters  are 
employed  in  churches,  galleries,  halls,  and  other 
interior  decorations,  to  save  room  ;  for,  as  they 
seldom  project  beyoud  the  solid  wall,  above  oue- 
quarter  of  their  diameter,  they  do  not  occupy  near 
so  much  space  ns  columns.     They  are  likewise 
used  in  exterior  decorations;   sometime?  alouc, 
instead  of  columns,  on  account-of  their  being  less 
expensive ;   and  sometimes  they  accompany  co- 
lumns, being  placed  behind  them  to  support  lb* 
architraves,  vvhere  they  enter  the  building,  as  in 
the  Pautheon  at  Rome*;  or,  in  the  same  line  with 
them,  to  fortify  the  angles,  as  in  the  jwrtico  of  Scp- 
tiiuiits.   When  pilasters  are  used  alone,  they  should 
project  one-quarter  of  their  diameter  beyond  the 
walls.    \Vlieu  placed  behind  columns,  especially  if 
they  be  very  near  them,  they  need  not  project  above 
one  eighth  of  their  diameter.    Hut,  when  placed  on 
a  line  with  columns,  their  projection  iuu*t  be  re- 
gulated by  that  of  the  columns;  and  consequently 
it  can  never  be  less  than  a  semi-diameter,  even 
when  the  columns  aie  engaged  as  much  as  possible. 
The  shufts  of  pilasters  are  frequently  adorned  with 
flutings  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  columns; 
the  plan  of  which  may  be  a  trille  more  than  a 
semi-circle  ;  their  number  must  be  seven  on  each 
face,  which  makes  them  nearly  oi"  the  same  a'ux- 
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with  those  of  eoluma*.  The  intervals,  or  fillets, 
taunt  either  be  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  lluting 
in  breadth.  The  capitals  of  pilasters  are  profiled 
nearly  in  the  name  manner  us  those  of  columns. 

Attic*  had  their  origin  in  Athene,  where  it  was 
for  many  ages  a  rule  in  building  to  conceal  the  roof. 
For  this  purpose,  nothing  served  so  well  as  a  kind 
i*f  low  or  little  order  ranged  in  a  continued  line, 
sinady,  or  with  the  interruption  of  balusters ;  which 
rising  above  the  rest  of  the  work  and  before  the 
roof,  hid  it  perfectly,  and  placed  something  ogreoa- 
bio  in  view.    The  place  of  attics,  therefore,  is  at 
the  uppermost  extremity  of  a  building,  to  which 
they  sorre  as  a  crown,  or  very  properly  make  a 
finishing  for  the  other  orders  when  they  have  been 
u*ed  in  the  structure.     They  must  uever  stand 
under  any  thing  except  such  ornaments  as  are 
placed  at  the  very  top.    These  attics  should  never 
exceed  in  height  one-third  of  the  height  of  the  order 
on  which  they  are  placed,  nor  lie  less  than  one- 
quarter  of  it.    The  base,  dye,  and  cornice,  of  which 
they  are  composed,  may  bear  the  same  proportions 
to  each  other  as  those  of  pedestals  do :  and  the  base 
and  cornice  may  be  composed  of  the  same  mouldings 
as  those  pedestals.    Sometimes  the  attic  is  con- 
tinued throughout ;  at  others,  it  projects,  and  forms 
a  pilaster  ovw  each  column  ut  the  order.  The 
breadth  of  this  pilaster  is  seldom  made  narrower 
than  the  upper  diameter  of  the  column  below  it,  and 
never  broader.    Its  projection  may  be  equal  to  one- 
quarter  of  its  breadth. 

Besides  columns  and  pilaster?,  it  is  sometimes 
customary  to  employ  representations  of  the  human 
lijure,  to  support  entablatures  in  buildings.  The 
male  figures  ure  called  Persians;  and  the  female, 
Cirians,  or  Caryatides.  The  Persians  ore  so  called 
from  a  victory  gained  over  the  Persians  by  Pausa- 
nu<>,  who  having  brought  home  f polls  and  trophies 
t»  i.'k!  Athenian.*,  they  fixed  upon  Persian  figure*  for 
t!tuso>  which  should  support  entablature*,  and  thus 
k<;pl  in  mind  that  there  were  once  Pcivian  tlnves  in 
Alliens.  To  represent  these  conquered  people  in 
the  lowest  state  possible,  they  luaiied  them  with  the 
heaviest  entablature,  vut.  that  of  the  Doric  order. 
In  process  of  time,  however,  other  figures  besides 
tlioi-e  of  Per.-iuns  were  introduced,  and  other  enta- 
blatures put  over  them;  but  tiie  name  was  still  re- 
tained. 1'he  proper  Caryatides  are  women  dressed 
iu  lung  robe.-,  after  the  Asiatic  uiauner;  and  the  ori- 
gin ol  the  device  was  as  follows:  The  Curiae  *  had 
Uvn  lung  at  war  with  the  Athenians,  but,  being  at 
le.giii  totally  vanquished,  their  wives  were  led  away 
rapinres;  aud,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this 
cvviit,  trophies  were  erected,  in  which  figures  of  wo- 
men drisstd  in  Uie  Caryatic  manner,  viere  used  to 
rupport  entablatures  like  the  Persians;  and  though 
other  frmule  figures  were  afterwards  used  in  Uie 
*auie  manner,  the  name  of  CaiyutldiM  was  always 
retained. 


1 1  The  ancient*  made  frequent  use  of  Persians  and 
Caryatides,  and  delighted  in  diversifying  them  a 
thousand  ways.  The  modern  artists  have  followed, 
their  example;  and  there  is  a  great  variety  of  com- 
positions of  this  kind  to  lie  met  with  in  different 
parts  of  Europe.  The  Caryatides,  or  female  fi- 
gures, should  uever  much  exceed  the  human  size.. 
Hint  the  Persians,  or  male  figures,  may  be  of  any 
size;  and  the  larger  the  better,  as  they  will  strike 
the  beholder  with  the  greater  awe  and  astonishment. 

■  Persians  may  be  used  with  propriety  iu  arsenals, 
g;dlerics  of  armour,  &c.  under  the  figures  of  cap- 
tives, heroic  virtues,  &c.  Their  entablature  ought 
to  l)e  Doric,  and  bear  the  same  proportion  to  them 
as  to  columns  of  the  same  height.  The  entablature 
fir  Caryatides  ought  to  be  cither  Ionic  or  Corin- 
thian according  as  the  character  of  the  figure  is- 
more  or  leas  delicate. 

Termini  are  sometimes  employed,  instead  of  Per- 
sians or  Caryatides,  to  support  the  entablatures  of 
monuments,  chimney  -pieces,  and  such-like  composi- 
tions. These  figures  owe  their  origin  to  the  stones 
used  by  the  ancients  to  mark,  the  limits  of  particular 
possessions.  Nutua  Pompilius,  to  render  these  in- 
violable, consecrated  the  Terminus  into  a  deity,  and 
instituted  festivals  and  sacrifices  to  his  honour.  In. 
a  short  titnc,  what  was  formerly  only  large  upright 
stones,  were  represented  in  human  shape ;  and  after- 
wards introduced  as  ornaments  to  temples  and  other 
buildings.  The  Termini  are  now  principally  used  as 
ornaments  for  gardens  aud  fields. 

OK  THE  SACKKU  BLU.DINGS  OP  TIIE  ANCIENTS. 

The  elegance  and  magnificence  of  a  structure 
depcnJjng  very  much  on  l!je  proper  placing  of  tho- 
coluuius,  we  shall  add  the  rules  laid  down  bv  Vi- 
I  truvius,  as  ol>served  bv  the  nncieuts,  and  allowed 
i  by  the  modems,  in  the  disposition  of  columus, 
|  called  by  that  writer  tlie  five  sj)ecios  of  building  ; 
J  which  ere  ns  follow; — 1st,  the  Pycnoetylo,  that  is 
(  thick  of  columns;  iJd,  the  Systvle,  that  "are  a  little  , 
wider;   yd,  the  Diastyle,  fctill  wider-  4th,  the 
Arteostyle,  more  distant  than  is  proper;  and  .5th, 
the  Eiistyle,  which  is  the  proper  distance 

To  tlie  pyenostyle,  the  distance  of  the  inter- 
coltiiunintions,  is  one  diameter  and  a  half  ot'  the 
column;  as  iu  the  temple  of  the  divine  Julius-;  the 
temple  of  Venus  in  Ca?sar's  I'orum,  and  many 
others  after  the  same  manner.  The  systyle  has  two 
diameters  of  the  eolniun  between  the  nitercolu.-niiia- 
turn,  and  (lie  plinths  of  the  base  are  equal  to  t!»e 
space  which  is  between  two  plinths;  as  in  tTic  tcm- 
pU  of  j-ortuna  Equc-tris,  uear  the  Stone  Theatre; 
and  others  made  u  dec  the  same  proprotions.  Both 
the;-e  sorts  are  inconvenient ;  by  the  frequency  of 
the  columns,  the  view  of  the  door,  and  tRc  signs  or 
trophies  of  the  deity,  are  hid,  and  the  narrowness  of 
the  porch  is  incouveuient  for  walking.  The  dins- 
ty  le  has  this  di>tribntion,  viz.  three  diameters  of  the 
columns  between  the  uitcrcoluninintions,  as  in  the 
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temple  of  Apr.Ilo  ami  Diana.    This  ha*  its  inr  rni  . 
nionces;  heeatw t Iir*  architrave,  on  accoi;ntof  the 
disfmce  between  t'lo  cdIiiiiuh,  is  liable  to  break. 
In  the  aneostvlo  they  use  neither  stone  nor  marble, 
but  make  the  beams  of  durable  timber.    This  kind 
of  building  is  straggling  and  heavy,  low  ard 
The  pinnacles  nre  generally  ornamented  with  firti!  • 
or  e.ii iheu-ware,  or  brti  ;s  gilt  alter  the  Tuscan  man- 
ner, as  in  the  Cirrus  Maximus  at  the  temple  of  Ce- 
res, and  in  Pompev's  tompU-  of  Hercules,  and  nt-o 
in  the  rapitol.    The  ousulo  manner,  for  its  useful- 
ness, l>caufv,  and  durability,  merits  every  commen- 
dation.    It  is  formed  by  allowing  to  the  distance  of 
the  intercolumiiiations  two  diameters  and  a  quar- 
ter, and  to  the  middle  intercolumniation  only, 
both  before  and  behind  three  diameters.  Thus 
the  lijjtir;'  has  a  beautiful  aspect,  is  accessible. 
wi*hont   impediment,   and  round  the  cell  is  a 
stately  ambulatory.     The  rule  is  this;  the  front 
of   lf:e    building   of   it   is  tetrastyle    (four  co- 
lumns), is  divided  into  eleven  pirts  and  a  half, 
without  reckoning  the  projection  of  the  base  of  the 
column.    Ft* it  is  hoxastyle  (six  columns),  it  is  divi- 
de/I into  eighteen  parts.    If  it  is  oclastyle  f  ei^-ht  m- 
lumus).  it  is  divided  into  twenty-four  parts  and  a 
liaJf.    Of  these  parts,  one,  whether  the  building  be 
tetrastyle,  hcxastyle,  or  octastvle,  shall  be  a  modulo, 
which  is  to  l>e  the  thickness  ot  a  column.     1/ich  in- 
tcrcolu  mutation,  except  the  middle  one,  must  be  two 
modules  and  n  quarter;  the  middle  one  shall  have 
three  modules  both  before  and  behind;   the  height 
of  the  columns  shall  be  eight  modules  and  a  half; 
by  this  division  of  the  intercolumniation,  the  co-  i 
ltiinns  have  a  just  proportion.    Home  affords  no  ex-  I 
ample  of  this  kind;  but  at  Teos  in  .Asia  is  one,  the 
temple  of  Racchiis,  which  is  octastvlc. 

Ifermogenes  was  the  first  inventor  of  these  pro- 
portions; lie  also  first  used  the  oeta*1\ le  pseudo- 
dipteral;  he  first  contrived  to  take  away,  without 
injuring  the  beauty,  the  inferior  range  of  columns 
in  the  dipteral  (which  are  thirlv-four),  thereby  very 
much  decreasing  both  the  lab  ur  and  oxponco  ;  this 
v.Uo  gave  a  very  large  ambulatory  round  the  roll, 
and,  without  mining  the  superfluity,  preserved  the 
majesty  of  the  whole;  for  the  walls  iuid  the  columns 
were  Cms  (iM  disposed,  that  the  view,  on  account 
of  the  asperity  (asperims)  of  the  intercolumniation, 
should  have  more  innjesfv;  be-ido*,  it  has  this  con- 
venience of  skeltering  n  great  many  persons  from 
rain,  as  well  round,  as  will. in  the  cell,  which  in- 
clude-, a  great  space.     This  di-pn«ilion  of  pseudo- 
dipteral  buildings  whs  fir-t  discovered  by  the  labour 
of  the  great  and  di'cernine.  -pirit  of  Ilormogcnos; 
which,  like  a  fountain,  viill  serve  posterity  from 
whence  to  draw  rules  f. :rlhe  science  of  architecture. 

The  columns  to  tV  »ra*osfvIe  should  have  for 
f  1  eir  thickness  one-eighth  part  of  their  height. 
For  the  diastvle,  the  height,  of  the  column  is  to  lie 
dn  i  Jed  into  eight  parts  and  a  half ;  one  part  for  tie 


thickness  o  "the  column.    For  the  svsryle,  the  height 
s!ia!l  beeivided  into  nine  prts  ami  a  half;  one  port 
ii>r  the  |k:ickr>ess  of  the  column.     AIno  for  the  |>ve- 
nosfv!^.  the  height  shall  be  divided  into  ten  part*; 
tine  ivirt  for  the  thickness  of  the  column.     The  en- 
ty!e  al.'o  is  rlivided  into  eight  parts  and  a  half,  the 
l  ine  as  f  he  drist*  le ;  one  part  h  given  for  the  thiek- 
i:i-.s   <.<'  t!,e  column;   and  for  the  solidity  of  it* 
parts  it  sliall  have  its  pro|>or  intercolumniation.  A* 
the  spice  between  the  columns  increases,  so  ought 
nKo  the  thickness  of  the  columns.    If  it  is  nrcenstvb', 
and  they  should  only  have  a  ninth  or  te:»t)i  part*  for 
their  thichii'.'ss,  they  will  then  appear  tall  and  slen- 
der, on  account  of  the  length  of  the  intervals;  lor 
the  aide  will  ill  appearance  diminish  tlie  thickness 
of  the  columns.    ( )n  the  contrary,  if  it  is  pvcnostvle, 
and  the  columns  have  an  eighth*  part  of  their  thick- 
ness, they  h  ive  a  rlumw  and  ungraceful  appearnnce, 
on  account  of  the  frequency  of  t  lie  columns,  and  the 
narrowness  of  the  intervals:   lor  this  reason,  tho 
symmetry  and  proportion  of  each  order  shoo Id  be 
attended  to.    Also  the  t-.iehnes*  of  the  corner  co- 
lumns must  Ik*  increased  one-(iftieth  pnrt:  for,  bv 
the  great  surrounding  space,  they  will  appear  small- 
er to  the  view,  and  it  is  necessary  art  should  rectify 
this  defect  of  vision. 

Al'I'MC  ATIQN    OF    Tltr    FIVE    ORDr.RS  IX 

nitr.niNO. 

.Among  the  ancients,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the 
use  of  the  orders  was  very  froqnent,  many  of  their 
cities  were  provided  with  spacious  porticos,  their 
•'■tuples  wen*  surrounded  wita  colonnades,  and  their 
theatre^,  baths,  basilicas,  triumphal  arches,  mauso- 
leums, bridges,  and  other  public  buildings,  were 
ri  ofusedly  enriched  with  rolm.ms;  as  were  likewise 
the  court's,  vestibules,  and  halls,  of  their  private 
villas  and  houses. 

In  imitation  of  the  ancients,  the  moderns  have 
made  the  orders  of  architecture  the  principal  orna-  1 
meals  of  their  structures.    We  find  them  employed 
in  alrm-t  every  building  of  consequence;  vvliere 
they  are  sometimes  merely  ornamental,  but  at  other 
times  of  real  use,  serving  to  support  the  incumbent 
weight  of  any  structure  erected  upon  them.  On 
some  occasions  they  nre  employed  alone  ;  the  whole 
composition  consisting  only  of  one  or  more  ranges  ' 
of  columns,  with  their  entablature.     I'pon  other 
occasions  the  intervals  l>etween  the  columns  are 
filled  up  and  adorned  with  arches,  doors,  windows, 
niches,  statues,  basso-relievos,  and  other  similnr 
inventions.    The  columns  are  either  placed  imme- 
diately o»  the  pavement,  or  raised  on  plinths,  pedes- 
tals, <>r  basements;  either  engaged  in  the  walls  of 
the  building,  or  standing  detached,  either  near,  or 
at  some  di-tance  from  them:   and  frequently  dif- 
ferent orders  are  placed  one  above  another,  or  inter- 
mixed with  each  other  on  the  same  leve  l.    In  those, 
and  in  all  other  cn*e>,  in  which  the  orders  an*  intro- 
duced, particular  measures,  rules,  and  precautions, 
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to  be  observed,  which  we  shall  now  endeavour 
to  explain  and  illustrate. 

OP    l.NTEnCOI.CMM  ATIOXS  AND  ARCADES. 

Columns  are  either  engaged  or  insulated ;  and, 
when  insulated  or  detached  from  the  wall,  they  are 
either  very  near,  or  at  a  considerable  distance  'from 
it.  When  they  are  placed  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  wall,  thev  are  destined  to  support  the  en- 
tablature;  and  their  distance  from  each  other  should 
he  consistunt  both  with  their  real  and  apparent  soli- 


dity. Engaged  colmuusare  attached  to  the  wall, 
and  are  not  limited  in  their  intercolumniations,  as 
tbey-  depend  on  the  breadth  of  the  arches,  doors, 
window's,  niches,  or  other  decorations,  placed  in 
them. 

Palliidio  says,  the  intercnlumniation  of  the  Tus- 
can order  was  adapted  to  farm- houses  ttt:d  other  rus- 
tic works,  as  it  afforded  a  passage  K>r  carts,  and 
was  attended  with  the  least  expence.  In  structures 
built  entirelv  of  stone,  they  used  a  shorter  interval, 
more  suitable  to  the  length  of  their  marble  blocks, 
and  more  agreeable  to  the  ponderous  fabric  which 
th«'y  occasionally  supported :  for  which  reason  the 
diastvlc  and  eustvle  modes  were  sometimes  applied 
to  this  order.  The  moderns  have  indeed  adopted 
thew?  two  as  their  general  rule,  and  apply  them  to 
every  order  except  the  Doric.  The  areost  vie,  hew- 
ever,  is  sometime-",  bv  a  modern  contrivance  autho- 
rised bv  a  f-'W  examples  of  (be  ancients,  introduced 
in  portico*  and  peristyles.  This  mode  of  the  areos- 
tyle  is  from  Perrault,  and  is  managed  by  placing 
two  columns  together  at  the  angles,  so  close  as  to 
admit  the  two  capitals  nearly  into  contact.  This 
manner  which  is  termed  grouping,  takes  off  from  the 
excessive  width  of  thi-  kind  of  interval,  whilst  it 
adds  to  it  both  real  and  apparent  strength,  as  is  ex- 
emplified in  St.  Paul's  church  in  London,  and  in  the 
palace  of  the  Louvre  at  Paris. 

.Arches,  or  arcades,  are  not  so  magnificent  as  rolo- 
narici;  but  tbey  are  more  solid  and  less  expense. 
They  are  proper  for. triumphal  entrances,  gates  of 
cities,  of  palaces,  of  gardens,  anil  of  parks,  and,  in 
general  tor  all  openings  thnt  require  an  extraordi- 
nary breadth.  There  are  various  manners  of adorn- 
in^'arrhes.  Sometime*  their  piers  are  rusticated; 
sometimes  they  are  adorned  with  pilaster-,  termini, 
or  caryatides:*  and  sometimes  tbey  are  made  sulh- 
ctently  broad  to  admit  niches  or  windows.  The 
circular  part  of  the  arch  is  either  surrounded  with 
rustic  key-stones,  or  with  an  nrcfcivolt  enriched  with 
moulding*:  which,  in  t!ie  middle,  is  sometime*  in- 
terrupted by  a  console,  or  mr->k,  servii  g  at  the  same 
tiiii?  as  a  key  to  the  arch,  and  as  a  support  to  the 
architrave  of  the  order.  The  archivolt  is  sometimes 
supported  by  an  impost  at  tlio  head  of  the  pier;  and 
at  otber*  by  columns  placed  on  each  side  of  it,  with 
a  regular  ent  iMature,  or  architrave  and  cornice, 
Tte>re  are  also  initv.HTS  of  arcades  without  piers; 
t'*c  arches  being  turned  c:i  single  columns,  as  in  »!.e 


temple  of  Faunus  at  Rome,  &c.  But  this  practice 
ougnt  to  be  seldom  imitated,  ji*  it  is  neither  solid 
nor  handsome.  When,  however,  arcades  are  em- 
ployed to  ornament  domestic  apartments,  the  breadth 
of  the  pier  need  not  exceed  one-quarter  of  the  oj>cn« 
ing  of  the  arch.  When  arches  are  closed  up  to  re» 
ceive  doors,  windows,  or  niches,  the  recess  should 
1m*  sufficient  to  contain  all  the  projections  of  w  hat  is 
placed  therein,  otherw  ise  their  appearance  w  clumsy, 
and  will  become  too  principal,  which  produces  a  bad 
effect  in  the  composition. 

When  arches  arc  large,  the  key-stone  should  never 
be  omitted,  but  cut  in  the  form  of  a  console,  and 
carried  close  under  the  soffit  of  the  architrave, 
which,  on  account  of  its  extraordinary  length,  re- 
quires a  support  in  the  middle.  The  imposts  of 
arches  should  never  be  omitted;  at  least,  if  they  bev 
a  platform  ought  to  supply  their  place,  if  column* 
are  employed  without  pedestals  in  arcades,  they 
should  always  l>e  raised  on  a  plinth.  In  arches  of 
great  magnitude,  tlu»  circular  part  ought  not  to 
spring  immediately  from  the  impost,  but  take  iln 
rise  at  such  a  distance  above  it  as  is  necessary  in 
order  to  have  the  whole  curve  seen,  at  the  proper 
point  of  view. 

The  roid  or  aperture  of  arches  should  never  be 
higher,  nor  much  lower,  than  double  their  breadth: 
the  bread tli  of  the  pier  should  seldom  exceed  two- 
third?,  nor  be  less  than  one-third,  of  the  breadth  of 
the  arch ;  and  the  angular  pier  ought  to  be  broader 
than  the  others,  by  one-half,  oue-tliird,  or  one- 
fourth;  the  impost  should  not  be  more  than  ooc- 
scvciith,  nor  lets  than  one-ninth,  of  the  aperture; 
and  the  archivolt  must  not  be  more  than  one-eighth, 
nor  less  than  one-tenth,  of  it.  The  breadth  ot  the 
console  must,  at  the  bottom,  be  equal  to  that  of  the 
nrchivolt;  and  its  sides  must  be  drawn  from  the 
centre  of  the  arch  the  length  of  it  must  not  be  leas 
than  one  and  a  half  of  its  smallest  breadth,  nor  more 
than  double.  The  thickness  of  the  pier  depends  oo 
the  breadth  of  the  portico:  for  it  must  be  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  pressure  of  its  vault.  But,  to 
givo  beauty  to  tite  building,  it  should  not  be  lass 
than  one-quarter  of  the  breadth  of  the  arch,  nor 
more  than  one- third. 

The  pro|H»r  ioo*  peculi  ir  to  tho  Tu«can  arch, 
without  pedestals,  arc  as  follow  :  In  height,  their 
afierte.iv  is  seven  diameters  and  a  quarter,  in  width 
four,  mid  from  centre  to  centre  of  the  columns  six 
diameters.  .At cording  to  the  preceding  remarks, 
the ardiivoU  and  imposts  are  half  a  diameter,  and 
from  t!.e  top  of  the  archivolt  to  the  under  aide  <-.f 
the  architrave  should  not  be  less  than  rift  ecu  mi«- 
nules.  The  breadth  of  the  key-stone  at  the  bottom 
is  cqit'il  to  its  archivolt;  and  its  spreading  sides  ate 
lj  determined  bv  lines  drawn  from  the  centre  of  thy 
'  I  i>r.'S.  The  Tuscan  arch  with  jx-dcstnls  is  in  width 
!l  four  and  a  half  and  in  height  eight  diameters  and  a 
I  iiwrter:  and.  from  centre  to  centre  of  eaeli  piar.  i< 
^  *  il  kix 
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fix  nnd  threr-quartors.  In  every  other  particular 
thev  arc  subject  to  the  preceding  ruluu. 

The  intcrcohimniation  ofthe  Doric  order  is  often 
attended  with  peculiar  difficulty,  arising  from  t;.<- 
*ii*ift  regard  vhat  is  necessarily  paid  to  (lit-  width  of 
the  triglvph,  and  the  pei  Tectly-square  lorm  of  the 
metop<*>,  or  thrir  intervals.  Ik-sides  tliut,  it  i*  ab- 
solutely requisite,  th.it  a  triglvph  should  lx'  placed 
exactly  over  the  centre*  of  every  column.  For 
tlx  so  reasons,  the  nuituhsaud  tri^Iyphs  have  been 
omitted  in  capital  works,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
as  in  the  Coliseum  at  ttonie,  and  the  Iioyal  Hospi- 
tal at  (Jreenwich.  I'allado  has,  however,  given  one 
instance  of  an  ancient  temple  with  angular  triglvph.-. 
This  structure,  which  he  terms  the  Temple-  of  rich  , 
is  mentioned  by  Vitruvius,  with  an  eye  to  (lie 
difficulty  occasioned  by  the  triglvph*  being  thus 
placed;  which  reduces  the  intercoiutnuiation  of  the 
two  ungnlsr  columns  to  one  diameter  and  a  quartir, 
which  i-  It's-t  than  the  pyenosty  k>.  The  next  inter- 
roiu  muiatic-11  is  stilt  greator,  approaching  m-aily  to 
the  piroostyle,  an  is  evidently  necc-sary  to  bring  the 
triglvph  over  the  centre  of  the  third  column  from 
the  angle.  The  next,  which  is  the  centre  intereo- 
luovniaiion,  and  faces  the  entrance  of  the  temple,  is 
ratlier  more  than  custvlc,  or  two  diameters  and  a 
-quarter;  and  has,  in  the  metope,  ditriglvph.  Ibit 
the  intervals  between  the  triglvph  are  much  too  nar- 
row for  their  heights,  sq  as  to  produce  an  unfavour- 
able effect.  The  other  spaces  uro  mnnotriglyph, 
and  are  perfect.  The  regular  iutercolumniation  of 
the  Doric  ordrr  in  the  monotrigiyph,  or  pycnostvlc, 
w  hich  admits  of  one  between  two  columns.  The 
4litri<flyph,  or  rusty le,  admits  two;  and  the  aneostyle 
is  tritriglyph,  or  consisting  of  three;  but  the  most 
pcrlect  at'tiesc  is  the  dilr-glvph. 

When  the  capitals  and  bases  of  coupled  Doric  co- 
lumus  have  their  proper  projections,  and  are  at  any 
distance  from  each  other,  the  metoiK'  between  them 
*vill  be  ratlier  too  wide;  but  that  may  be  avoided 
"by  routining  the  projections,  or  making  the  triglyph 
one  minute  morelhati  it  really  should  be,  and  plac- 
ing or  remov  ing  its  centre  a  minute  within  the  axis 
-ofthe  column,  which  trifling  differences  will  not  be 
lien -  i\ i'd  without  the  nicest  examination,  iusmall 
"buildings,  sm-h  as  temples  and  other  similar  orna- 
ments for  cm-den*,  the  iuterrolitiiiniatioiis  may  he 
<lclcr.uiwd  without  paving  a  strict  it'gnrd  to  the  ge- 
neral rule-*  for  the  di-lauues  of  columns ;  always 
observing,  however,  that  such  wcrks  must  have  an 
iuttTval  tuat  will  admit  of  an  easy  passage  be  I  wet  n 

tliClll. 

Doric  arches,  without  pedestals,  are  s"ven  dia- 
meters and  three-fourths  high,  and  iuwiltii  four 
diameters  and  tifieen  minutes.  The  pier*  are  Ivio 
modules  in  front,  niid  in  thickness  one  module, 
twi  r.ty-two  minutes  and  a  half;  or  in  proportion  to 
tlteir  distance  from  the  wall.  •  From  centre  to  cen- 
tre of  each  pier  is  six  diameter*  and  lilUcn  minute*. 


:  Arches  of  this  order,  with  pedestals,  liavc  their 

apertures  in  height  nine  diameters  and  thirty  mj- 
n.-.tes,  anil  in  li^-jr  width  live  diameters  fincen  mi- 
utiti-s.     Ti.t.  pi.rs  are  two  diameters  and  fifteen 
minute--  wiie  in  front,  and  lrom  centre  to  centre 
each  is  m  v. .:  diameters  fifteen  minuVs. 

With  p  -ju  ct  to  ii.o  iutercolumniation  of  the 
i  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Cou.po.-ite  orders,  what  has 
[  been  ahiculv  i/],-,Livcd  on  the  subject  w ill  s,i-flh<: 
i  and,  as  to  lue  arches  peculiar  to  each  order,  all  th.it 
I  i-  i.eces-ary,  allcr  what  Las  been  remarked  on  the 
i  two  preceding  orders,  is  a  careful  inspection  of  the, 
•  [dates,  w hereon  ali  the  dimensions  mv  ascertained, 
or  ononis  iton'  oiiur.us,  and  oi'  it  \-u.\i  i:  vr  s. 
\\  lien,  in  a  building,  two  or  more  orders  arc  cnj- 
;  ployed,  one  above  another,  the  laws  of  solid  it  v 
,  require  (he  strongest  should  be  placed  lnworuio-t. 
!  Hence  the  Tn-icau  must  support  the  Doric,  the  Di  - 
re' the  Ionic,  the  Ionic  the  Composite  or  d»ri ..- 
;  thiati.  and  the  Composite  thuCorinlhhin.  This  tide, 
!  iKJ,it:ur,  is  not  strictly  adhered  to.    Most  au'.hon 
J  place  the  Composite  above  the  Coriatliiau.  There 
|  are Jike wise  evumuk's  where  the  stune  order  is  i\  - 
I  |>eated,  as  ia  tiie  theatre  of  >tatilus  Taurus,  and  in 
i  the  Coliseum,  and  others,  where  an  intermediate 
order  is  omitted,  and  the  Ionic  placed  «>n  the  Tus- 
can, or  the  Corinthian  on  the  Doric.     Uut  none  of 
tla-M.'  practices  ought  to  be  imitate  d.     In  placing 
columns  aln»ve  one  another,  the  a.\is  of  all  the  co- 
lumns ought  to  correspond,  or  be  in  the  sa;r,e  per- 
pendicular line,  at  least  in  front. 

With  regard  to  the  proportions  uf  columns  placed 
almve  each  other,  >camoz/.i's  rule,  that  the  l«>w  er 
dianietef  of  the  superior  column  should  roustanl!/ 
be  one,  equal  to  the  upper  diameter  of  the  interior 
is  universally  esteemed  the  liest,  and  gives  all 
the  columns  the  apncar.ince  of  one  long  ta|H  i  ing 
tree,  cut  into  several  pieces.  In  this  country,  thei'e 
aro  few  examples  of  more  than  two  htoric>  <d' eo- 
luciub  in  the  Kime  elevation;  and  though  in  ltah, 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  we  frcqueiilty  meet  witli 
three,  a:.d  somi  times  more,  yet  it  is  a  practice  by  no 
means  to  be  imitated;  for  there  is  no  possibility  of 
avoiding  many  striking  inconsistencies,  or  of  pit  -ci  - 
ving  the  cb::ra-:tcr  of  each  order  iu  its  intcrc<du in- 
itial decorations. 

Juatead  of  employing  •«  \  eral  orders  one  above  the 
o'her,  the  ground- iioor  i>  more  judiciously  made  in 
the  form  o;  a  ba-emtiit,  tn  which  the  order  that  d'-- 
coiiite-  the  principal  story  is  placed.  'J'he  propor- 
tions of  these  basements  ere  not  fixed,  hut  depend 
on  the  nature  of  C,e  t<  oms  on  V.i-  ^reuud  il<H)r.  In 
»l.e  place  oi-  the  I';.';  u  in  \  i-.-en/.a,  the  !:eiirlil  of  tie 
ba-eira'tit  is  ct;  i  d  t  '  t!s;l  e!  'he  order.  Ju  .-otne 
iniihliiic,^.  its  hi  i^ii  t.\i;i(is  t>io-ihirds  ol'tt.at  of  the 
order:  and,  in  ollie:  -.  o.dyhaltihc  height  td'lhe  ei- 
der. It  is  not,  however^  ad\i-ea!de  to  imike  lie 
basement  higher  than  t!ie  oid>  r  i(  supports  ;  in  ith«  r 
siumld  it  he  lower  than  unc-haU'of  the  order. 
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The  usual  method  of  decorating  basements  is  with  j  |  n"dimBnt  to  t\«  western  elevation  of  the  temple  of 

stir*  of  different  kinds.    Tfie  best   where  neat-  j  Minerva  at  Athene. 


ru- 

n»  and  fiui-\ing  is  aimed  at,  are  such  as  have  a 
smooth  surftce.  *  Their  hcigiit,  including  the  joini, 
s!i<;-ilt!  iv.'ut  ho  nor  much  more,  than  half  a 
modulo  of  the  order  phlcod  on  the  basement.  Their 
fg'itv  may  b"  fi'Ho  a  square  to  a  selquialtem;  and 
their joints  may  be  either  sfjuaro  or  chamfered.  The 
s  lt.in-  nil-,  should  not  b>  broader  than  one-eighth 
of  the  height  of  the  rustic,  nor  narrower  titan  one- 
li  Tilii;  ami  their  depth  must  be  equal  to  their 
brcidth ;  tho-e  that  are  chamfered  must  form  a  roct- 
t.inglo;  nnd  the  breadth  of  the  whole  joint  inav  Ik* 
from  otie-fourih  to  one-third  of  the  height  of  the 
Hat  surface  oftlie  ru-lic. 

or  PT.BIME NTS. 

Pediments  among  the  Romany  were  u-ed  only  as  . 
coverings  to  their  sacred  buildings,  till  Cio-nr  ob- 
tained leave  to  cover  hi*  house  with  a  pointed  roof, 
after  the  manner  of  temple-.    In  the  remain-  of  an- 
tiquity we  meet  with  (no  kinds  of  pediment-,  tin: 
triangular  aud  circular.     The  former  of  the:  <■  are 
proini-cme.: -ly  applied  to  cover  small  or  la.'^e  h<>.  ! 
die->  :   but  t!;<    Ltiir,  Ix-ing  of  a  ?ie;tv  it  r  lignr. .  v.  re  ' 
only  lined  to  cover  doors,  ni-.-hes,  window*,  or  gV.e-. 

A*  a  pediment  repre  •'.  tits  the  roof,  it  should  never 
Ik-  emploved  but  a*  a  finishing  to  the  whole  com;:o- 
sition.  Theamieiits  introduced  but  lew  pediment- 
into  their  buildings  usually  contenting  tfiemsi  ! v « > 
with  a  single  one  to  adorn  the  middle  or  prim  :;'•<! 
jsiit.  Hut  some  of  the  moderns,  and  partii  uhnb 
the  Italians,  have  Ix'en  so  immoderately  fond  of 

them,  that  their  buildings  frequently  consist  of  '  then  one-third  of  it. 

f*arc<  by  any  thing  eta>.  The  girder  being  a  neces.  The  bread (h  of  the  pedestals,  when  they  are 
•san  part  in  the  construction  of  a  roof,  i)  is  an  im-  ;  placed  on  columns  or  pilasters,  is  regulated  by  them; 
propriety  to  intermit  the  horizontal  entablature  of  a  I  the  dye  never  Iteing  made  broader  than  the  top  of 
pediment,  by  which  it  is  represented,  to  m  ike  room  '  the  shaft,  nor  much  narrower;  und,  when  there  are 
for  a  niche,  an  arch,  or  a  window.  neither  columns  nor  pi  la-tor*  on  the  front,  the  dye 

fn  reguW  an  hit-,  dure,  no  other  form  ofp  di-  |!  -should  not  be  much  lower  lien  a  square,  and  sel- 
ments  can  lie  admitted  besides  the  triangular  aud  j  dom  higher.     On  stair-,  or  any  other  inclined 

planes,  the  same  proportions  nit!  to  be  observed  as 


jl 

Of  B  A  1,1,  l'.*1  TRADES, 

!      Rnllustradrs  me  sometimes  of  real  use  in  build* 
I  ii'^s;  and  at  other  times  they  are  only  ornamental, 
i  Such  as  are  intended  for  use,  ns  wl  eii  thev  are  em- 
ployed in  stair-cases,  Item  re  windows,  or  to  inclose 
i  terraces,  eve.  must  ahvavs  be  nonrly  of  the  same 
I  height;  never  exceediu^three  feet  and  a  half,  nor 
|  ever  less  than  thrc\    I'ut  those  that  are  principal' 
I  ly  dc-igncd  for  ornament,  as  when  they  finish  a 
I  building,  should  be  proportioned  to  the  nrchitee- 
ture  they  accompany  ;  and  their  height  ought  never 
to  exceed  four-tilths  of  the  height  of  the'  entabla- 
ture on  which  they  ate  placed  :  nor  should  it  ever 
'  he.  le-s  than  two-thirds  thereof,  without  counting 
the  zoeholo,  or  plinth,  the  height  of  which  must  l>o 
sullicie:it.  to  leave  the  whole  bullustradu  exposed 
to  view.  j 
i     The  h-.'st  proportion  for  b.dhistrnde9  is  to  drvido 
♦  he  whole  given  height  into  thirteen  equal  parts'; 
ei  .h!  of  the-c  for  the  height  of  the  balbistre,  three 
for  the  ba-e,  and  two  for  the  cornice  or  rail:  or 
into  t'un'ei-n  (if  it  be  required  to  make  the  hallns- 
tre  !<  --  (.  giv  ing  eight  parts  to  the  ballustre,  four  to 
the  base,  :.<nd  two  to  tlte  rail.    One  of  these  parts 
mav  be  r  filed  a  niod-dr ;  and.  being  divided  into 
,  nine  mint*'  -.  may  serve  to  determine  the  dimen- 
sions of  ih  •  particular  members. 

In  btlhi  -trades,  the  distance  between  two  bob 
;  ■lustres  -!iO!i!d  not  <  \c(  t  d  half  the  diametev  of  the 
!  ballustre  measured  in  its  thickest  part,  nor  be  less 


circular.  1'olh  of  them  are  Itoaiitiful:  and  when  a 
considerable  number  of  pediments  are  introduced, 
as  when  a  range  of  window  -  are  adorned  with  them, 
the-e  two  figures  mav  he  used  alternately,  as  in  th< 

l>i«  lies  of  tl.'"   '* :1  "* !'<•'»»     m.fl  in  t' 

of  Diana  at 


I'ant'ieon,  e.i.d  in  t!i<w  ot  the  temple 


. >  i-ire 


height 
the 


must  be 
lieight  is 


Tl, e  |  roporlion  of  peeii'.'.ents 
dciM'nds  upni  tlt-'ir  size :  for  the  -ana-  proportions 
.  will  not  do  in  ail  ca.-es.  When  the  base  oi  the  pe- 
diment i- short,  its  height  must  ho  increased;  and. 
when  the  pediment  is  long,  the 
diminished.  The  Ix-st  jsropoition  foi 
from  one-lifth  ♦*»  one-linirtlt  of  the  base,  according 
to  the  extent  t>f  «!:<•  jK'dijiit  i  t,  and  the  character  of 
the  body  it  covers.  The  materials  of  the  roof 
must  abo  I. e  attended  to;  for,  ifit  be  covered  with 
tiles,  it  will  \a~  ia-< es-;-rv  to  rui^eit  more  than  cue- 
quarter  of  the  ba-o,  as  was  ihe  custom  ef  ike.  an- 
♦  ieuts  in  t!(ir  Tuscan  temples.  The  tyirpnn  is 
iiUvav-on  a  lire  wiili  ti  e  front  of  the  frie'/.e;  and, 


on  hori/outal  ones. 

or  NICHES  AMI  ST  ATI  IS 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  every  ago  to  enrich 
different  parts  of  buildings  with  representations  of 
the  human  body.  Thus  th«  ancients  adorned  their 
temples,  baths,  theatres-,  C,i\  with  filatues  of  their 
dei.ies,  hetves.  and  le^i-liitors.  The.  modems  still 
preserve  the  same  custom,  placing  in  their  churches, 
pa  lares  oVc.  statues  of  illustrious  persons  and  even 
groups  composed  of  various  figures,  re-i^-wnting 
occurrences  collected  from  history,  tiible-,  \c. 
Sometimes  tlm-o  statues  or  groups  ure  detached, 
r.-ised  on  pedestals,  and  placed  contiguous  to  the 
wall*  of  a  building,  or  in  the  middle  of  a  room, 
court,  or  public  square.  Hut  they  are  most  fre- 
quontlv  plactd  in  cavities  nfade  in  the  walls,  called 
niches',  t  )f  th->se  tltetv  nr«-  two  sorts,  the  one  tbnn- 
ed  like  an  arch  in  its  elevation,  and  semi-circular 


whcii  large,  ;;dmit*  of  vaiiov.s  oruaineiit.s.  as  in  rl<     or  sctni-il'.iptical  in  its  plan;  the  other  U  a  paral- 
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lelogram  both  in  its  plan  and  elevation.  Tl:c  pro- 
portion of  both  these  niches  depends  on  the  charac- 
ter* of  the  statues,  or  the  general  form  of  the  groups 
placed  in  them.  The  lowest  are  at  least  a  double 
square  in  height ;  and  the  highest  never  exceed  two 
and  a  half  of  their  breadth. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  of  decorating  them, 
when  they  are  aJoae  in  a  composition,  they  are  ge- 
nerally inclosed  in  a  pnnnel,  formed  and  proportioned 
like  the  aperture  of  a  window,  and  adorned  in  the 
witne  maimer.  In  this  case  the  niche  is  carried 
quite  down  to  the  bottom ;  but  on  the  sides  and  at 
tae  top,  a  small  space  is  loll  between  the  niche  and 
the  architrave  of  the  pannel.  And  when  niches  are 
intermixed  with  windows,  they  may  be  adorned  in 
tht  same  manner  with  the  windows,  provided  the 
ornaments  be  of  the  same  figure  and  dimensions  wiUi 
those  of  the  windows. 

The  size  of  the  statue  depends  on  the  dimension* 
of  the  nichep.  They  should  neither  be  so  large  a*  to 
have  the  appearance  of  being  rammed  into  the  niche*, 
us  in  Santu  Alalia  Majora  at  Route;  nor  so  nar- 
row as  to  seem  lost  in  t  lie  in,  as  in  the  Pantheon. 
The  distance  between  the  outline  of  the  statue  and 
side  of  the  niche  should  never  be  less  than  one-third 
of  a  head,  nor  more  than  one  half,  whether  the  niche 
be  square  or  arched ;  and,  when  it  is  square,  the 
distance  from  the  top  of  the  bead  to  the  ceiling  of 
the  niche  should  not  be  greater  than  the  distance 
on  the  sides.  Statues  are  generally  raised  on  a 
plinth,  the  height  of  w  hich  may  be  from  one-third  to 
one-half  of  ahead ;  and  sometime*,  where  the  niches 
arc  large,  the  statues  may  be  raised  on  small  pedes- 
tals. The  character  of  the  statue  should  always 
correspond  with  the  character  of  the  architecture 
with  which  it  is  surrounded.  Thus,  if  the  order  be 
Doric,  Hercules,  Jupiter,  Mars,  /Ksculapius,  and  all 
male  statues,  representing  beings  of  a  robust  and 
grave  nature,  may  be  introduced;  if  Ionic,  then 
Apollo,  Bacchus,  \\c.  and,  if  Corinthian.  Venus. 
Flora,  and  others  of  a  delicate  nature,  should  be 
employed. 

*Or  CHIMNEYS  AND  CHIMNEY  IMECES. 

Chimney-pieces  are  either  made  of  stone,  of  mar- 
ble, or  of  a  mixture  of  these ;  also  of  wood,  sruglio- 
la,  or-mouiu,  or  some  other  nnlhigi'.c  substances. 
Those  of  marble  are  most  costly,  but  they  aw  uhn 
most  elegant,  and  the  only  ouca  u-ed  in  highly-fi- 
nished apartments ;  where  they  are  seen  either  of 
white  or  vnriaguted  marble*,  tomctimcs  inlaid  ami 
decorated  witn  the  materials  just  mentioned.  All 
their  ornaments,  figure  -,  or  profiles,  arc  to  bo  made* 
of  the  pure  wlite  sort ;  but  their  frieze*,  tablets,  pnsi- 
nals.  shafts  of  columns,  and  other  plain  partsr  may- 
be of  party  coloured  marble*,  such  us  the  yellow  of 
JSivuna,  the  Hrocatcllo  of  Spain,  the  Diuspers  of  .Si- 
cily, and  many  other  modern  as  well  as  antique 
marbles,  almost  always  to  be  had  in  London.  JYs- 
toons  of  flowers,  trophies  uud  foliages,  frets,  and 
©Uier  each  decorations;  cutin  while  statuary  n:srbl«, 


and  fixed  upon  grounds  of  these,  have  certainly  a 
very  delicate  e fit  i  t.  But  there  should  never  be  a- 
hove  two  or  at  most  three,  different  sorts  of  colours 
in  the  same  chimney-piece,  all  brilliant,  and  harmo- 
nizing with  each  other.  Neitlver  the  Italians  nor 
French  have  excelled  in  compositions  of  this  kind ; 
but  Britain,  possessed  of  many  able  sculptors  at 
different  times,  has  occasionally  surpassed  all  other 
nations,  both  in  taste  of  design  and  workmanship. 

Tiie  size  of  tlie  chimney  must  he  regulated  by 
the  dimensions  of  the  room  where  it  is  placed.  In 
the  smallest  apartments,  the  breadth  of  the  aperture 
should  never  Ik*  less  than  three  feet,  or  three  feet 
six  inches.  In  rooms  from  twenty  to  t went} -four 
feet  square,  or  of  equal  superficial  dimensions,  it 
mar  be  from  four  to  fbur  and  a  half  feet  broad ;  in 
those  of  twenty-four  to  twenty-seven,  from  fbur 
and  a  half  to  five:  anil,  in  such  ns  exceed  these 
dimensions,  the  aperture  may  even  be  extended  to 
five  and  a  half  to  six  feet.  "The  chimney  should 
always  Ik;  situated  so  as  to  lie  immediately  seen  by 
those  who  enter  the  room.  The  middle  of  the  par- 
tition-wall is  the  most  proper  place  in  halls,  saloons, 
and  other  rooms  of  passage  ;  but  in  draw  ing-rooms, 
dressing-rooms,  and  the  like,  the  middle  of  the 
kick  nail  is  the  best  situation.  In  bed  rooms,  the 
chimney  is  always  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  par- 
tition-walls ;  and  in  closets  and  other  very  small 
places,  to  save  room  it  is  put  in  a  comer.  Where 
ever  two  chimneys  are  used  in  the  same  room,  they 
should  be  placed  either  directly  facing  each  other, 
if  in  different  walls,  or  at  equal  distances  from  the 
u?ntiv  of  the  wall  in  which  they  both  are. 

The  proportion  of  the  apertures  of  chimney- 
pieces  of  a  moderate  size  is  generally  a  perfect 
square  ;  in  small  ones  it  is  a  trifle  higher,  and,  in 
large  ones,  a  trifle  lower.  Ill  designing  thent,  iv- 
gai\l  must  he  had  to  the  nature  of  the  place  where 
ihey  are  to  be  employed.  Such  us  are  into,  ded  for 
halls,  saloons,  guard-room*,  galleries,  and  other 
largo  places,  must  be  composed  of  large  parts,  few 
in  number,  of  distinct  and  xiiuple  form*,  and  having 
a  bold  relief:  but  chimuey-picces  for  draw  big-room* 
dressing-rooms,  &c.  may  be  of  a  more  delicate  and 
complicated  nature. 

or  cr.ii.iNns. 
Ceilings  are  either  flat,  or  coved  in  different  man- 
ner--. The  simplest  of  the  flat  kind  are  those  adorn- 
ed with  large  compartment*,  surrounded  with  one 
or  several  moulding':,  or  borders,  cither  let  into  the 
ceiling,  or  projecting  IkmoiuI  it*  surface;  i.iul  when 
the  mouldings  that  liain  the  compartments  are  en- 
riched, and  Mime  «if  the  compartments  adorned  w  ith 
well  cxrruted  ornaments,  se.ch  ceilings  have  a  good 
e fleet.  The  ornaments  mid  moulding*  do  not  re- 
quire a  bold  relief:  but,  being  near  the  eye  thev 
mii»t  L<"  finished  with  !a«!e  and  i;iali:e>s.  Tbc 
principal  effect  ef  all  flat  cviiirg*  di-j  ri.ds  vu  v 
miwh  upon  ihe  richness  anJ  beauty  <•!*  cor- 
nice. 
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Coved  ceilings  are  more  expensive:  but  they  are 
likfwi*e  more  beautiful.  Tliev  are  used  promis- 
cuously in  large  and  small  rooms,  and  occupy  from 
one  -fifth  to  one-third  of  the  height  of  the  room.  If 
the  room  he  low  in  proportion  to  its  breadth,  the  cove 
must  likewise  he  low;  and  when  it  is  high  the  cove 
mu4  be  so  likewise,  by  which  means  the  excess  of  the 
height  will  bo  rendered  less  perceptible.  But,  where 
th?  architect  isat  lilxrty  toproportion  the  height  ofthe 
r»x>in  to  its  supediriaf  dimensions  the  most  eligible 
proportion  for  the  cove  is  one-lourth  ofthe  whole 
height.  The  figure  of  the  cove  is  commonly  either 
a  quadrant  of  a  circle  or  of  an  ellipsis,  taking  its  rise 
a  little  above  the  cornice,  and  finishing  at  the  bor- 
der round  the  great  pannel  in  the  centre.  The  bor- 
der projrrt*  somewhat  beyond  the  coves  on  the 
outride;  and,  on  the  side  towards  the  pannel.  it  is 
generally  made  of  sufficient  depth  to  admit  the  or- 
naments of  an  architrave.  In  Britain,  circular 
rooms  arc  not  much  in  use ;  but  they  are  very  beau- 
tiful. Their  height  must  be  the  same  with" that  of 
square  rooms ;  their  ceilings  may  be  Hat :  but  they 
are  handsomer  when  coved,  or  of  a  concave  form. 

When  the  profiles  of  rooms  are  gilt,  the  ceilings 
ought  likewise  to  be  silt.     The  umiuI  method  U  to 


gild  nil  th 


ornaments,  and  to  lea 


II  the  grounds 


whi^W  i»earl  colour,  light  blue,  or  of  any  other  tint 
proper  to  set  oft*  the  gilding  to  advantage.  Histori- 
cal and  other  paintings  are  otlen  u-ed  with  good 
effect  in  the  centre  and  angular  compartments  of 
lar^e  ceilings;  and  since  the  rapid  and  elegant  im- 
provements in  plaster  and  stucco  have  been  intro- 
duced, a  late  invention  of  painted  silk  and  sattin  in 
various  ornaments,  from  antiques,  have  likewise 
been  adopted,  to  adorn  the  profiles  or  walls  of 
rooms.  These  are  inclosed  in  panucls,  pilasters 
and  tablet*,  according  to  their  destination;  and, 
>»t;en  they  have  suitable  gilt  mouldings,  thev  pro- 
duce a  very  gay  and  splendid  eflect. 

Among  "tfie'qroatei*  ornament*  and  cornpK  '< *t 
model*  of  modern  architecture  in  Gp-uL  IJritain, 
«N>iner*et-place  in  the  Strand,  and*^.  T**rt : i T "-^  r;ilfi£- 
<lral  rank  the  fir-t ;  and,  us  they  mi^'.f  jiiMlv  be 
considered  national  spocmens  ofthe  ""sublime' and 
beautiful  in  building,  "  think  it  incumbent  upon 
us  to  describe  them  here. 

Somer*et-plaee  is  erected  on  the  «cite  of  old  So- 
merset-house, on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  The 
front  towards  the  Strand  is  but  little  more  than  one 
hundred  and  thirty  leet  long;  and  all  that  an  arcm- 
tect  could  do  in  so  small  a  compass,  and  all  that  he 
seems  to  have  wished,  was  to  produce  an  object  that 
should  indicate  something  more  considerable  within, 
and  excite  the  spectator's  curiosity  to  a  nearer  exa- 
mination of  the  whole  fabric,  of  which  this  is  only 
one  external  part.  His  style,  in  consequence,  is 
bold,  simple,  and  regular.  "It  is  an  attempt  to  unite 
the  c'astity  and  order  ofthe  Venetian  master*  with 
the  majestic  grandeur  of  the  Roman.  The  parts  are 
lev    large,  and  distinct;  the  transitions  sudden,  and 


strongly  marked.  No  breaks  are  seen  in  the  gene- 
ral course  of  the  plan,  and  little  movement  in  the 
outline  of  the  elevation ;  whence  the  whole  struc- 
ture has  acquired  an  air  of  consequence,  which  few 
artists,  in  so  narrow  a  limit,  would  have  given  it. 
This  front  consists  of  a  rustic  basement,  supporting 
columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  crowned  in  the 
centre  with  an  attic,  and  at  the  extremities  with  a 
ballustrade.  The  basement  is  composed  of  nine 
large  arches,  the  three  centre  ones  of  which,  being 
open,  form  the  principal  entrance ;  the  others  are 
filled  with  Doric  windows,  ornamented  with  pilas- 
ters, entablatures,  and  pediments.  The  key-stones 
of  the  arches  are  adorned  with  nine  masks  or  heads, 
finely  carved  in  alto  relievo,  descriptive  of  the 
ocean,  and  the  following  principal  rivers  of  England  : 
Thames,  Severn,  Humber,  Mersey,  'lytic,  Medwav, 
Dee,  and  Tweed;  and  to  these  masks  are  added 
various  emblematical  devices,  denoting  the  respec- 
tive properties  and  peculiarities  of  each :  ami,  as 
thev  are  executed  with  much  taste  and  skill,  they 
merit  a  particular  description. 

Ocean  is  placed  in  the  centre,  and  is  represented 
by  the  venerable  head  of  an  old  man,  whose  flowing 
beard  resembles  waves,  which  are  filled  with  various 
kinds  of  fish.  A  crescent  is  on  his  forehead,  deno- 
ting the  influence  ofthe  moon  on  its  waters,  and  bis 
temples  are  adorned  with  crowns,  tridents  und 
other  marks  of  royalty.  Thames  is  on  the  right  of 
Ocean :  a  majestic  "mask,  crowned  with  billing 
swan-,  and  luxuriant  garlands  of  fruits  and  flowers. 
Th*  hair  and  l>eard  are  nicely  dressed  and  plaited, 
and  the  leatures  are  expressive  of  good  sense,  good 
bttinour,  and  every  species  of  urban  perfection. 
Humber  is  the  next'ia  order  to  the  right  ofthe  cen- 
tre; a  striking  contrast  to  the  Thames.  It  is  an 
athletic  hardy  countenance,  with  the  beard  and  hair 
disordered  by  the  fury  of  tempests.  The  cheeks  and 
eyes  are  swollen  with  rage,  the  mouth  is  open,  and 
every  feature  distorted,  expressive  ofthe  boisterous 
intractable  character  of  that  river.  Next  arc  the 
Mersey  and  the  Dee ;  one  crowned  with  garlands  of 
oak.  the  other  with  reeds,  and  divers  aquatic  pro- 
ductions. The  four  first  of  these  are  executed  by 
Mr.  Wilton,  and  the  last  by  Signor  Carlini. 

Th  e  masks  which  decorate  the  a  relies  on  the  left 
side,  are,  first,  the  Medway  ;  a  head  similar  to  that 
of  the"  Thames,  but  expressive  of  less  urbanity, 
more  Negligently  dressed,  and  bearing  for  emblems 
the  prow  of  a  ship  of  war,  with  festoons  of  hops  aDd 
such  irhits  as  enrich  its  banks.  Tweed  is  next  in 
order ;  a  rustic  mask,  with  lank  hair,  a  rough  beard, 
and  other  marks  of  rural  simplicity ;  yet  hath  the 
ingenious  sculptor  artfully  given  it  a  character  of 
sagacity,  valour,  fortitude  and  strength.  It  is 
crowned  with  a  garland  of  roses  and  thistles.  These 
are  by  Mr.  Wilton.  Tyne  and  Severn  are  the  re- 
maining two.  Tyne  is  a  head-dress  artfully  com- 
posed of  salmon,"  intermixed  with  kelp,  and  other 
.sea-weeds.    Severn  is  a  similar  head-dress,  compo- 
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sed  of  sedges  and  cornucopias,  from  whence  flow 
abundant  stream*  of  water,  witli  lampreys  and  other 
fish  that  abound  in  that  river.  These  are  by  'Signer 
Calini. 

The  floor  consists  of  a  principal,  and  a  mezzanine; 
and  before  the  windows  of  the  building  is  a  ballus- 
trade.  Tliey  are  besides  ornamented  with  Ionic  pi- 
lasters,  entablatures,  and  pediments;  and  the  three 
central  ones  have  large  tablets,  covering  the  archi- 
tr  ive  and  frieze,  on  which  appear  medallions  of  the 
king,  the  queen,  and  the  prince  of  Wales,  supported 
by  lions,  and  ornamented  with  garlands  of  myrtle, 
oak,  and  laurel.  The  windows  of  the  mezzanine 
lloir  are  only  surrounde  1  with  architraves.  The 
attic  consists  of  three  divisions,  separated  by  Colos- 
sal figures,  placed  above  each  of  the  columns.  The 
figures  represent  four  venerable  statesmen,  in  senato- 
rial robes,  each  having  on  liis  head  a  cap  of  liberty, 
and  in  their  hands  they  l)  ';ir  the  emblems  of  stivngih 
and  power,  derived  from  unanimity,  and  maintained 
bv  ju-tiee,  prudence,  moderation,  and  "valour.  The 
attic  is  crowned  with  a  group,  consisting  of  the  im- 
perial arms  of  the  kingdom",  one  .-id'-'  of  which  is 
su  nnrted  by  the  Genius  of  England,  and  t'.ie  other 
by  I'aiir.  sounding  her  trumpet. 

Trie  front  of  this  building,  towards  the  principal 
conrt,  is  considerably  longer  than  that  towards  the 
Strvid,  IHng  near  two  hundred  feet  in  extent.  Tiic 
ceitre  of  t  is  front  is  also  letter  distinguished  than 


t.rit  tow  irds  (he  Strand  ;  it  exhibits  a  plainness  and 
renose,  w  ereon  t!ie  eye  may  rest  with  pleasure,  as 
on  a  principal.  It  is  composed  of  a  corps  delogis, 
wi'h  tw  »  projecting  wings;  the  style  of  decoration 
is.  tow 'ver,  nearly 'the  same:  the  principal  \ariatiou 
consisting  in  the  doors,  windows,  or  smaller  pans, 
w  uch  arc  nf  other  forms  and  of  different  dimensions. 
The  five  m  sks  on  the  key-stones  of  the  arrhes  re- 
pr  -ent  tutelar  deities  of  the  plae-,  executed  by  Mr. 
JVidlekens.  Near  this  front  are  two  sunken  courts, 
fi  n  rounded  with  elegant  arcades,  serving  to  give 
light  to  the  basement  story  of  the  royal  academy, 
the  ro  •  il  .society,  and  the  rooms  wherein  aw  d-*po- 
*-itffl  the  national  records.  In  the  middle  ofc-ch  of 
the  e  courts  is  a  reservoir  olVater,  for  the  purpose 
of  erving  the  apartme.it*  Inflow,  and  to  !>•»  readv  in 
>t  lire.     They  arc  supplied  iVoni  the  New 


of  His  Majesty's  public  offices,  viz.  tlie  privy-seal 
and  signet,  the  navy,  navy-pay,  victualling,  sick  and 
wounded,  ordnance,  stamp,  lottery,  salt  tax,  hack- 
ney-coach, hawkers  and  pedlars,  the  surveyor-gene- 
ral of  the  crown-lands,  the  duchies  of  Cornwall  and 
Lancaster,  the  two  auditors  of  Imprests,  the  pipe, 
comptroller  of  pipe,  clerk  of  the  estreats,  and  trea- 
surer's remembrancers.  Here  arc  houses  for  the 
treasurer,  the  pay-master,  and  six  commissioners  of 
the  navy.  Also  for  three  commissioners  of  the  vir- 
alling  and  their  secretary  ;  for  one  commissioner  of 
the  stamps,  atid  one  of  the  sick  and  wounded  ;  and 
other  apartments  for  inferior  officers. 

That  part  of  the  edifice  which  fronts  the  Strand  is 
in  possession  of  the  royal  ■-;>«.  ietv.  f!\o  antiquarian 
society,  and  t!ie  r,»\  >1  ;c  ulenv  of  at  lists;  and  here 
the  annual  exhibit!  >:w  f  p. dating*  and  sculpture  is 
held.  These  respectable  bodies  are  also  accommo- 
dated with  halls  and  apartments  for  their  libraries, 
models,  Cv;r.  with  room-  for  their  officers,  and  cwry 
otiier  requisite  which  their  national  consequence 
could  demand  from  an  enliglilened  and  lib  nil  go- 
vei  n  men  t. 

The  buildings  which  contain  the  above-- mention- 
ed public  oflicesform  the  principal  court.  T-iev  are 
grand,  elegant,  of  great  extent,  and  strikingly  indi- 
cate an  ixciti>«i  of  great  inventive  faculties  in  the 
architect,  Sir  William  Chambers  :  while  the  gent, 
ral  di  -po,i!i  .ii  affords  a  pleasing  satisfaction.  Th< 
the  Thames  is  truly 


front  touards 


he 
it 


is  finished  uitii  a  noble  terrace,  with  a  bullttstrado 


c  i 

Hi*  or. 

The  buildings  towards  t!te  court  form  tlirce  sides 
of  a  stpiare;  the  style  of  architecture,  and  tNr  decn 
r.i' runs  of  the  wings,  diffi'ring  in  form  and  dimen- 
sions. The  statues  of  the  attic  represent  America 
breathing  defiance,  with  the  three  other  quarters  of 
the  glolie  loaded  with  fruits  and  other  tributary 
tr  >Mires;  and  these  are  crowned  with  the  British 
ar.ns  on  a  esrtel,  surrounded  with  nea-weeds.  sup- 
parted  by  Tritons  armed  with  tridents,  and  holding 
iioi-cmitiii'iing  fis!i  and  other  maritime  productions. 

This  truly  magnificent  building  is  constructed  for 
the  purpose*'  of  transacting  the  business  of  several 


magnificent 
a 

towards  the  river,  and  an  extensive  gravel  way  fin" 
carriages  to  g<i  nil  round  the  external  fronts  of  the 
whole  building. 

Tin*  next  n  .lfle  structure,  which  does  honour  to 
the  national  ■  h  u  ucler,  as  well  nstothe  cause  of  re- 
ligion, is  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul.  This 
amazing  edifice  is  situated  upon  a  rising  ground,  be- 
tween the  entrances  of  C ^eapside  ami  Ludgate- 
strect,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  city  of  London,  and 
upon  the  scite  of  the  old  Cathedral,  which  was 
burnt  to  the  gvtnmd  in  the  general  conflagration  of 
IGWi.  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  was  the  architect :  atid 
he  was  desired  to  prepare  the  plan  of  a  new  fabric, 

universe  for 
effect  to  the 


that  should  excel  every  building  in  th 
m  -.gnificenceand  splendour.    To  give 


execution  of  so  grand  a  design,  tSie  chamber  of  Lon- 
don was  made  an  office  for  the  receipt  of  coulribu- 
Iecn-  1 1  tions  to  defray  t'  e  expences  :  into  which,  in  ten 
years  only,  was  paid  the  sum  of  £  1  l2fi,f  MX).  CharU-N 
1 1.  generously  gave  a  thousand  pmiuds  a-year  out 
of  his  privy-purse,  besides  a  dtitv  on  coals,  which 
produced  £ 3000  a  year,  over  and*  above  all  other 
grants  in  its  favour.  Sir  Christopher  prepared  a 
design  well  studied  and  truly  magnificent,  conforma- 
ble to  the  best  style  of  the  Gre.'k  and  Roman  ar- 
|  checture  which  all  approved  except  the  bishops,  who 
thought  it  not  sufficiently  laid  out  in  the  catnedral 
fashion.    The  design  was  therefore  varied  in  manv 

respects, 
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respects,  until  the  plan  of  the  present  mighty  struc- 
ture, which  is  in  the  form  of  a  long  cross,  was  *»- 
niniously  approved;  soon  after  which  the  building 
was  put  in  hand,  and  the  first  stone  was  laid  by  Sir 
Christopher  himself,  on  the  21st  of  June,  1673* 

The  foundation*  being  laid,  Portland  stone  was 
chosen  to  complete  the  "superstructure.  The  walU 
are  wrought  iu  rustic,  and  strengthened,  as  well  »<• 
adorned,  by  two  rows  of  double  pilasters,  one  over 
the  other ;  the  lower  of  the  Corinthian  order,  am 
the  upper  of  the  Composite.  The  space*  between 
i".e  arches  of  the  windows  and  the  architrave  of  tie 
lower  order,  are  filled  with  a  great  variety  of  gran-; 
enrichments,  as  are  also  those  above.  "  The  we- 
front,  towards  Ludgatc-elreet,  has  a  most  noble  ap- 
pearance, and  is  ornamented  with  a  inagni !ic  cut  por- 
tico, a  grand  pediment,  and  two  stately  turrets. 
The  ascent  i.->  by  a  beauiiful  flight  of  steps,  of  black 
nnrble,  that  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  |K>rtico, 
which  is  formed  of  twelve  lolly  Corinthian  column* 
below,  and  eight  of  the  Composite  order  above  * 
these  are  all  coupled  and  fluted.  The  upper  series 
-upport  a  noble  pediment,  crowned  w  ith  itsncrote- 
ria,  in  which  is  a  beautiful  representation,  in  bass- 
relief,  of  the  conversion  ofSt,  Paul,  executed  in  a 
very  masterly  manner.  The  magnificent  figure  of 
St.  Paul  on  the  apex  of  the  pediment,  with  St.  Peter 
on  his  right  hand,  and  St.  dauic-t  on  Ids  lcf.,  have 
also  a  fine  effect.  The  four  evangelists,  with  their 
proper emblems,  on  the  front  ol  the  tow  er-,  are  judi- 
ciously disposed  and  well  executed.  St.  Matthew  is 
distinguished  by  an  angel,  Si.  Mark  by  u  lion,  St. 
L-jke  by  an  ox,  and  St.  John  by  an  eagle.  In  the 
area  of  this  front,  on  a  pedestal  of  excellent  w  ork- 
manship, is  a  statue  of  Queen  Ann,  formed  of 
white  marble,  with  proper  decoration*.  The  (igore* 
on  the  base  represent  Britannia  with  her  spear,  (id- 
ba  with  a  crown,  Ilibcrrii  with  a  harp,  and  Ame- 
rica with  a  b;.w.  On  ascending  the  steps,  we  ap- 
proach the  interior  of  the  church  by  three  doors,  or-  j 
lamented  on  the  top  with  hiss-relief:  the  middle 
(laor,  which  i*  by  fir  the  largest,  is  cased  with  white 
marble,  and  over  it  is  a  fine  piece  of  bas*o-relie\o^  . 
in  which  St.  Paul  is  represented  preaching  to  the 
Ucreans,  To  the  north  portico  there  is  an  ascent 
by-  seventeen  circular  steps  of  black  marble;  and  it 
has  a  dome,  supported  by  six  large 'fluted  columns  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  forty-eight  inches  in  diameter. 
Beneath  the  upper  part  of  its  dome,  is  a  large  and 
well- proportioned  urn,  finely  ornamented  with  fes- 
toons, and  over  it  a  pediment,  supported  by  pilasters 
in  the  walla,  in  the  front  of  which  is  carved  the 
royal  arms,  with  the  regalia,  supported  by  angels; 
and  on  the  top,  at  proper  distances,  are  placed  the 
statues  of  five  of  the  apostles.  The  south  portico 
answers  in  uniformity  to  the  north,  and  has  a  dome 
supported  by  six  beautiful  Corinthian  columns ;  but, 
as  tne  ground  is  considerably  loyver  on  this  than  on 
the  other  side  of  the  church,  the  ascent  is  by  a  flight 


of  twenty-five  steps.  This  portico  has  also  a  Pedi- 
ment above,  in  which  is  a  phecnix  rising  out  of  the 
flames,  with  the  motto  ftesurgam,  underneath  it,  as 
being  emblamatical  of  the  present  cathedrals  rising 
out  of  the  fire  of  London.  On  this  side  of  the 
building  are  also  five  statues,  which  take  their  situa- 
tion from  that  of  St.  Andrew,  on  the  apex  of  the 
last-mentioned  pediment.  At  the  east  end  of  the 
church  is  a  swecn,  or  circular  projection,  for  the 
altar,  finelv  ornamented  with  a  great  variety  of  the 
orders,  and  decorated  with  sculpture. 

The  dome,  that  great  master-piece  of  classical 
architecture,  which  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  whole 
fabric,  appears  exceedingly  grand ;  twenty-five  fret 
above  the  roof  of  the  church,  i»  a  circular  range  of 
thirty-two  column*,  with  niches  placed  exactly 
igainst  others  within  ;  these  are  terminated  by  then- 
entablature,  which  supports  a  handsome  gallery, 
adorned  with  a  ballustmde,  aboie  these  columns  is 
•i  range  of  pilasters,  with  windows  between,  and 
from  the  entablature  of  those  the  diameter  decreases 
very  considerably,  and  two  leet  above  that  it  is  again 
contracted.  From  this  part  the  external  sweep  of 
the  dome  begins,  aiid  the  arches  meet  at  fifty-two 
IJ-et  above;  on  the  top  of  the  dome  is  an  elegant 
balcony,  and  from  its  centre  rises  the  lantern, 
adorned  with  Corinthian  columns;  and  the  whole  is 
terminated  by  a  ball,  on  which  stands  a  cross,  both 
of  which  are 'elegantly  gilt.  When  these  parts  arc 
viewed  from  below,  they  greatly  deceive  the  eye  of 
the  beholder,  on  account  of  their  great  height,  as 
they  ap['.'ar  exceedingly  small  in  comparison  with 
their  real  size,  which  is  amazingly  large. 

This  extensive  fabric  is  surrounded,  at  a  proper 
distance,  by  a  dwarf  stone  wall,  on  which  is  placed 
the  most  magnificent  ballustrade  of  cast  iron,  per- 
haps iu  the  universe,  of  about  five  feet  six  inches  in 
height,  exclusive  of  the  wall.  In  this  enclosure  are 
seven  l>cautiful  iron  gates,  which,  together  with  the 
ballustradex,  in  number  about  2500,  weigh  200  tons 
and  SI  1>>.  which  having  cost  Cd.  |>er  pound,  the 
w  hole,  yvith  other  charges,  amounted  to  11,2021.  Od. 
The  total  cost  of  the  whole  fabric,  even  in  those 
cheap  times,  was  736,7321.  2*.  3Jd. 

On  entering  at  the  western  door,  the  mind  is 
struck  by  the  grandeur  of  the  vista;  an  arcade  sup- 
ported by  massy  and  lolly  pillars  on  each  side, 
divide  the  church  into  the  body  and  two  ailes,  and 
the  view  is  terminated  by  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
choir;  though  it  is  in  some  measure  obstructed  by 
the  organ.  The  pillars  arc  adorned  with  columns 
and  pilasters  of  the  Corinthian  and  Composite  orders, 
and  the  arches  of  the  roof  are  enriched  with  shields, 
festoons,  chaplets,  and  other  ornaments,  its  dimen- 
sions are  as  follow  : 

THE  PLAN, OR  LENGTH  AND  BREADTH. 

Feet. 

Whole  length  of  the  church  and  porch    •    •  500 

Whole  length  of  the  cross  250 

Breadth 
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Feet. 

Breadth  of  the  front  with  the  turrets  ...  180 

Breadth  of  the  front  without  the  turrets  -    -  110 

Breadth  of  the  church  and  three  naves    -    -  130 

Breadth  of  the  church  and  widest  chapels    -  ISO 

Length  of  the  porch  within   30 

Breadth  of  the  porch  within   gO 

Length  of  the  platca  at  the  upper  step*  -    -  100 

Breadth  of  the  nave  at  the  door  ....  40 
Breath  of  the  nave  at  the  third  pillar,  and 

trihuna  10 

Breadth  of  the  sidc-ailes   17 

Distance  between  the  pillars  of  the  nave  -    -  23 

Breadth  of  the  same,  single  pillars  ...  10 
Two  right  sides  of  the  great  pilasters  of  the 

cupola   23.33 

Distance  between  the  same  pilasters  ...  40 

Outward  diameter  of  tlio  cupola    ....  143 

Inward  diameter  of  the  same   100 

Breadth  of  the  square  by  the  cupola   -    -    -  43 

Length  of  the  same   -  '   32S 

From  the  door  within  to  the  cupola   ...  190 

From  the  cupola  to  the  end  of  the  tribuna   -  170 

Breadth  of  each  of  the  turrets   33 

Outward  diameter  of  the  lantern   ....  18 

Whole  space  upon  which  one  pillar  stands    -  873 

Whole  space  upon  which  all  the  pillars  stand  7000 

Till:  ELEVATION'. 

From  the  ground  without  to  the  top  of  the 

cross   340 

The  turrets   222 

To  the  top  of  the  highest  statues  on  the  front  133 

The  first  pillars  of  the  Corinthian  order  -    -  33 

The  breadth  of  the  same      ......  4 

Their  basis  and  pedestals   13 

Their  capital   -    --    --    --    --    -  3 

The  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice    -    -    -  ?0 

The  Composite  pillars  at  .St.  Paul's  -  -  -  23 
The  oruaments  of  the  same  pillars  above  and 

below   10 

The  ball  in  height     -   8 

The  cross,  pedestal,  and  base   29 

The  triangle  of  the  mezzo  relievo,  with  its 

cornice  -  18 

Width   74 

The  basis  of  the  cupola  to  the  pedestals  of 

the  pillars   38 

The  pillars  of  the  cupola     ------  28 

Their  basis  and  pedestals   3 

Their  capitals,  architrave,  frieze  and  cornice  2 
From  the  cornice  to  the  outward  slope  of  the 

cupola  -     -    --    --    --    --    -  40 

The  lantern  from  the  cupola  to  the  ball  -    -  30 
The  statues  upon  the  front,  with  their  pedes- 
tals   13 

The  outward  slope  of  the  cupola  -  -  -  -  50 
The  cupola  and  lantern,  from  the  cornice  of 

the  front  to  top  of  the  cross  -----  240 

The  height  of  the  niches  in  the  front  -    -    -  14 


Feet. 

Width   -   5 

The  first  windows  in  the  front      ....  13 

Width   7 

The  extent  of  the  ground-plot,  on  which  the 
building  stands,  is  two  acres,  sixteen  perches, 
twenty-three  yard*,  and  one  foot. 

AH* the  floor  of  the  church  and  choir,  to  the  altar, 
I  is  paved  with  marble ;  the  altar  is  paved  with  por- 
;  P*'vry,  polished,  and  laid  in  several  geometrical 
!  figures.  The  vuulting  of  the  roof  is  hemispherical, 
consisting  of  twenty-four  cupolas,  cut  off  semicircu- 
lar, with  segments  to  join  to  to  the  great  arches  one 
way,  and  the  other  way  they  are  cut  across  with 
(  elliptical  cylinders,  to  let  in  the  upper  lights  of  the 
j  nave:  but  in  the  aisles,  the  lesser  cupolas  are  cut 
both  wavs  in  semicircular  sections,  and  altogether 
produce  a  graceful  geometrical  effect,  distinguished 
I  with  circular  wreaths,  which  is  the  horizontal  sec- 
tion of  the  cupola.  The  arches  and  wreaths  are  oi 
stone,  curved;  the  spandrels  between  are  of  sound 
brick,  invested  with  stucco  of  cockle-shell  lime, 
which  becomes  as  hard  as  Portland-stone;  and 
which,  having  large  planes  between  the  stone-ribs, 
are  capable  of  further  ornamcuts  of  painting,  it' 
required.  Ib-sides  these  twenty-four  cupolas,  there 
is  a  half-cupola  at  the  east ;  and  the  great  cupola  of 
108  feet  diameter  in  the  middle  of  the  crossing  of 
the  great  ailes;  it  is  extant  out  of  the  wall,  and  is 
illumined  by  the  windows  of  the  upper  order,  which 
strike  down  the  light  through  the  great  colonnade 
that  encircles  the  dome  without,  and  serves  for  the 
hutment  of  the  dome,  which  is  brick,  of  two  bricks 
thick:  but.  as  it  rises  every  way  five  feet  high,  it  has 
a  course  of  excellent  brick  of  eighteen  inches  long, 
bending  through  the  whole  thickness;  and,  to  make 
it  still  more  secure,  it  is  surrounded  with  a  vast 
chain  of  iron,  strongly  linked  together  at  every  ten 
feet;  this  chain  is  let  into  a  channel  cut  into  the 
bandagv  of  Portland-stone,  and  defended  from  the 
weather  by  filling  the  groove  with  leid.  Over  the 
first  cupola  is  raised  another  structure  of  a  cone  of 
bricks,  so  built  as  to  support  a  stone  lantern  of  an 
elegant  figure,  and  ending  in  ornaments  of  copper, 
gilt;  the  whole  church  above  the  vaulting  being 
covered  with  a  substantial  oaken  roof  and  bad,  so 
this  cone  is  covered  and  hid  out  of  sight  by  another 
cujM>la  of  timber  and  lead  :  between  which  aud  the 
cone  are  easy  stairs,  which  ascend  to  the  lantern. 
The  contrivance  here  is  astonishing.  The  light  to 
I  these  stairs  is  from  the  lantern  above. 

The  inside  of  the  dome  is  painted  and  richly  de- 
corated by  Sir  James  Thnrnhill,  who,  in  eight  com- 
;  partments,  has  represented  the  principal  passages  in 
the  history  of  St.  Paul's  life,  namely,  his  conversion ; 
his  punishing  Elymas  the  sorcerer  with  blindness ; 
his  preaching  at  Athens;  his  curing  the  poor 
cripple  at  Lvstra,  aud  the  reverence  there  paid 
him  by  the  priests  of  Jupiter  as  a  god;  his  conver- 
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umi  of  the  gaoler  ;  his  preaching  at  Epliesus,  and 
the  burning  the  magic  books  in  consequence  of  the 
miracles  he  there  wrought;  his  trial  before  A  grippa; 
his  shipwreck  ou  the  island  of  Melita,  or  Malta,  and 
his  miracle  of  the  viper. 

The  highest  or  last  stone,  on  the  top  of  the  lan- 
tern, was  laid  by  the  hands  of  Christopher  Wren, 
the  surveyor's  son,  in  the  year  1710.  Thus  was 
this  mighty  fabric,  lofty  enough  to  be  discerned  at 
sea  eastward,  at  Windsor  westward,  in  the  space  of 
thirty-five  years,  begun  and  finished  by  one  archi- 
tect, and  under  one  bishop  of  I/ondon,"  Dr.  Henry 
Compton.  Wljereas  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  the  only  , 
edifice  that  can  c&me  in  competition  with  it,  conli-  ■ 
nued  in  building  !4o  years,  under  twelve  successive 
architects,  assisted  by* the  police  and  interests  of  the 
Kouian  see;  attended  by  the  best  artists  of  the 
world  in  sculpture,  statuary,  painting,  and  mosaic 
work,  and  facilitated  by  the  ready  acquisition  of 
marble  from  the  neighbouring  quarries  of  Tivoli. 

This  grand  cathedral,  thus  finished,  as  an  excel- 
lent author  observes,  "  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 


most  magnificent  modern  buddings  iu  Europe;  all 
the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed  are  superlatively 
beautiful  and  noble.  The  north  and  south  fronts  in 
particular  are  very  perfect  pieces  of  architecture ; 
neither  ought  the  east  to  go  without  due  applause. 
The  two  spires  at  the  wot  end  arc  in  a  finished  taste; 
and  the  portico  with  the  ascent,  and  the  dome  that 
rises  in  the  centre  of  the  whole,  aflord  a  very  august 
and  surprising  prospect."  In  short,  in  surveying 
this  stupendous  monument  of  our  country's  genius, 
the  imagination  is  filled  with  a  lofty  kind  of  admira- 
tion, which  no  building  of  less  majesty  and  grandeur 
could  possibly  excite. 

We  might  instance  as  beautiful  specimens  of  the 
art  tlie  fragment  of  a  palace  at  Whitehall,  now  ased 
as  a  chain; I,  and  justly  deemed  one  of  the  noblest 
productions  of  that  incomparable  master,  InigoJones; 
al<j<>,  the  interior  of  St.  Stephens  Church,  Walhrook, 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  deemed  by  foreigners  a 
more  splendid  proof  of  his  abilities  than  even  St; 
Pauls  itself" 


BRIDGES. 


Bridge,  in  Architecture,  is  a  structure  of  Ma- 
sonry, Carpentry,  or  iron-work,  built  over  a  canal, 
river,  or  valley,  erected  for  the  convenience  of  iss- 
uing from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  supported  by 
arches  or  links,  and  these  again  supported  by  piers 
or  hutments. 

Bridges  generally  form  the  continuation  of  a  road 
or  highway,  or  of  a*  street;  in  the  first  case  they  are 
often  built  in  a  rude  and  cheap  manner,  and  w  ithout 
attention  to  those  principles  which  alone  insure 
permanence  and  solidity;  but  when  they  form  the 
entrance  to  or  form  the  principal  street  of  a  large 
city,  their  construction  is  raosl  generally  attended 
with  threat  expenee,  and  a  degree  of  elegance  und 
durability  is  required  in  their  formation,  that  calls 
for  the  utmost  si; ill  of  the  architect.  Palludio,  in 
this  case,  tells  us,  that  brides  ought  to  buie  the 
some  qualifications  tliat  are  judged  necessary  in  all 
other  buildings,  namely,  that  thev  should  be* conve- 
nient, beautiful,  and  lasting.  The  perfection  of  a 
bridge  consists  in  its  having  a  good  foundation, 
which  makes  it  lu»ting ;  an  easy  ascent,  which  makes 
it  convenient ;  and  a  just  proportion  in  its  several 
part*,  which  renders  it  beautiful.  In  the  erection  of 
atone  bridges,  there  are  several  requisites  which 
demand  our  attention.  Jn  the  first  place,  the  hut- 
ments not  only  receive  the  pressure  of  tlie  arches, 
with  which  they  are  connrcted,  but  thev  must  be 
capable  of  resisting  in  some  measure  the  force  of  the 
whole  combined,    iler.ee  the  necessity  of  a  solid 


foundation  at  the  opposite  sides  of  the  river;  with- 
out which  all  the  arches  will  be  subject  to  the  least 
partial  rents. 

Bridges  ought  always  to  be  constructed  at  right 
angles  to  the  current,  and  the  piers  ought  not  to  be 
larger  than  what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  tlie  sup- 
port of  the  arches;  for  when  they  are  constructed  of 
an  unnecessary  thickness,  it  contracts  the  current  of 
water,  which  it  is  well  known  will  increase  its  velo- 
city, and  thereby  render  the  foundation  of  each  pier 
more  liable  to  lie  undermined.  lastly,  we  are  to 
decide  on  the  number  and  figure  of  the  arches, 
which  arc  points  of  great  consequence  to  the  whole, 
in  relation  to  its  strength,  usefulness,  beauty,  and 
econon»v. 

We  litid  n  great  difference  of  opinion  among  ar- 
chitects in  tlte  choice  of  arches ;  and  even  among 
inathemutichns,  who  are  unquestionably  the  Lost 
judges  of  the  subject ;  for  the  strength  and  solidity 
of  a  bridge  must  depend  on  mathematical  principles. 
Some  have  contended  that  semicircular  arches  ought 
in  most  cases  to  1m?  preferred,  because  they  pros* 
more  perpendicularly  on  their  piers,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  their  numlter  will  diminish  the  pressure  ou 
the  hutments.  Others  have  preferred  elliptical 
arches,  when  they  are  to  lie  large  and  but  tew  in 
number;  becauv;  the  extensive  radius  of  the  semi- 
circular arch  would  occasion  the  centre  of  the  bridge 
to  be  so  high  as  to  render  the  passage  of  carriages 
exceedingly  troublesome;  an  objection  which  is  re- 
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moved  completely  in  (he  elliptical  form,  its  eleva- 
tion being  considerably  below  the  semicircle;  and 
Mr.  Midler  asserts,  thait  the  elliptical  arch  does  not 
press  against  the  piers  with  a  greater  force  than  a 
circular  one;  and  being  lighter,  and  constructed 
with  less  materials,  will  consequently  be  more 
lasting." 

There  are  others,  however,  who  prefer  the  Cate- 
narian arch  to  all  oilier*,  for  the  purpose  of  bridges. 
The  celebrated  Emerson,  in  bin  principles  of  me- 
chanics, insists  "  that  it  is  tbe  strongest  arch  possi- 
ble to  be  made,  for  supporting  a  great  weight.' 
But  the  learned  Dr.  Hutton,  late  professor  of  the 
mathematics  to  the  royal  military  academy,  asserts, 
that  the  arch  of  equilibration  is  the  only  perfect  one 
adapted  to  the  principles  of  bridges.  This  arch, 
being  in  exact  equilibrium  in  all  its  parts,  and 
having  no  tendency  to  break  in  one  part  more  than 
another,  is  therefore  the  safest  and  strongest. 
Every  particular  figure  of  the  estrados,  or  upper  side 
of  the  wall  above  an  arch,  requires  a  peculiar  curve 
for  the  under  side  of  the  arch  itself,  to  form  an  arch 
of  equilibration ;  so  that  the  incumbent  pressure  on 
every  part  may  be  proportional  to  the  strength  or 
resistance  there.  \Vh.  .  the  arch  is  equally  thick 
throughout,  a  case  that  can  hardly  ever  hnppen, 
then  tlte  Catenarian  curve  is  nn  arch  of  equilibration, 
but  in  no  other  case ;  and  therefore  it  is  a  great 
mistake  in  some  authors  to  suppose  that  this  curve 
is  the  best  figure  for  arches  in  all  cases,  when  in 
reality  it  commonly  the 


TABLE  FOR  CONSTRUCTING  THE  CCBVE  OF 
EQUILIBRATION, 
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Explanation  of  the  above  Table. 

Let  Ffgurel, — Plate  /fra/gr, represent  an  arch  of 
equilibration,  in  which  suppose  D  K  be  6,  D  Q  be 


40,  and  A  Q  50;    then  the  corre*pondipg  value*  off 
K  I  and  I  C  are  very  readily  found  by  tbe  prece- 
ding table;  thus,  if  K  I  beSO,  then  I  C  is  15-980. 

Among  all  tbe  arches,  tliere  is  no  one,  except  the 
mechanical  curve  of  the  arch  of  equilibration,  that 
can  admit  of  an  horizontal  line  at  top;  yet  this  arch 
is  of  a  form  both  graceful  and  convenient,  and  it 
may  be  made  higher  or  lower  at  pleasure,  with  the 
same  span  or  opening.  •  All  other  a  relies  require 
extrados  that  are  curved,  more  or  less,  either  up- 
wards or  downwards.  Of  these,  the  elliptical  arch 
approaches  the  nearest  to  that  of  equilibration  for 
equality  of  strength  and  convenience;  and  it  is  also 
the  best  form  for  most  bridges,  as  it  can  be  made  of 
any  height  to  the  same  span,  its  hanches  being  at  the 
same  time  sufficiently  elevated  above  the  water,  even 
when  it  is  very  flat  at  top.  Elliptical  arches  also 
look  bolder  and  lighter,  are  more  uniformly  strong, 
and  much  cheaper  than  most  others,  as  they  require 
less  materials  and  labour.  Of  the  other  curves,  the 
cycloidal  arch  is  ncxtin  quality  to  the  elliptical  one, 
for  those  properties ;  ana,  lastly,  the  circle.  As  to 
the  others,  the  parabola,  hyperbola,  and  catenary, 
they  are  quite  inadmissible  in  bridges  that  consist  of 
severalarches ;  but  may,  in  some  cases,  be  employed 
for  a  bridge  of  one  single  arch  which  may  dc  in- 
tended to  rise  very  high,  as  in  such  cases  tbey  are 
not  much  loaded  at  the  hanches. 

The  dimensions  of  the  piers  for  bridges  must  be 
determined  by  those  of  the  arch.  According  to 
Palladio,  they  should  never  exceed  one-fourth,  nor 
be  less  than  one-sixth  of  its  width.  The  plans  of 
piers  for  bridges  are  generally  drawn  of  an  hexagonal 
form,  having  its  two  long  sides  parallel  to  each 
other ;  and  at  the  ends  are  placed  two  short  owes 
facing  the  course  of  the  river  at  right  angles  to  each 
other;  though  sometimes  they  are  made  semicircu- 
lar facing  the  stream,  in  order  to  divide  tbe  wator, 
that  those  things  which  are  impetuously,  brought 
down  the  river,  when  they  strike  against  them,  vay 
be  thrown  from  the  piers,  and  pass  through  the 
middle  of  the  arch.  Palladio  assigns  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  key-stones,  one-seventeenth  part  of  the 
width  of  tbe  arch,  which  judicious  proportion  we 
may  safely  venture  to  recommend.  Of  a  bridge 
which  that  celebrated  architect  designed,  he  given 
the  following  proportions  :  tbe  river  was  180  feet 
wide,  which  he  divided  into  three  arches,  giving 
sixty  feet  to  the  centre  arch,  and  to  the  other  two, 
forty-eight  feet  each.  The  piers  were  twelve  feet 
thick,  or  one- fifth  part  of  the  width  of  the  middle 
arch,  and  a  fourth-part  of  the  smaller  ones.  The 
arcltes  were  a  small  portion  less  than  a  semicircle ; 
and  their  key-stone,  one-seventeenth  part  of  the 
opening  of  the  middle  arch,  and  one-fourteenth  part 
of  the  other  two.  In  an  arch  of  twenty-four  feet, 
Palladio  makes  the  length  of  the  key-stone  about 
sixteen  inches,  which  is  considered  as  a  very  eligible 

Bridges  are  generally  constructed  about  thirtv 
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(M  wide;  but  in  large  one*  near  great  towns,  n 
banquette,  or  raised  foot-path,  is  added  on  each 
ride,  for  the  convenience  of  passonges,  from  six  to 
nine  feet  each,  and  raised  about  a  foot  above  the 
middle  or  horse  passage;  the  parapet  walls  are 
about  eighteen  inches  thick,  and  four  feet  high ;  they 
generally  project  from  the  bridge  with  a  cornice  un- 
derneath. In  good  bridges,  to  build  the  parapet 
but  a  little  part  of  its  height  close  or  solid,  and  upon 
that  a  balustrade  of  stone  or  iron,  has  an  elegant 
effect.  The  ends  of  bridges  open  from  the  middle 
of  the  two  large  archea  with  two  wings,  making  an 
angle  of  forty -five  degrees  with  the  rest,  in  order  to 
make  their  entrance  more  free;  these  wings  are 
supported  by  a  continuation  of  the  arches;  that  un- 
der each  wing  being  smaller  than  the  rest ;  but  the 
wings  of  bridges  are  generally  supported  by  the  solid 
abutments  alone. 

Autumn  is  considered  the  most  proper  season  for 
laving  the  foundations  of  a  bridge ;  because,  then 
th"(?  waters  are  the  lowest,  and  the  weather  most  fa- 
vourable for  such  operations. 

The  most  simple  method  of  laying  the  foundations, 
and  raising  the  piers  up  to  the  water  mark,  is  to 
tnrn  the  river  out  of  its  course  above  the  place  of 
the  bridge,  into  a  new  channel  cut  for  it  near  the 
place  where  it  makes  an  elbow  or  turn ;  or  by  rai- 
ting an  enclosure  to  keep  off  the  water,  by  driving  a 
double  row  of  stakes  very  close  to  one  another,  with 
their  tops  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  like  a 
trench.  Hurdles  are  then  put  withiu  this  double 
row  offtakes,  and  the  side  of  the  row  which  is  next 
to  the  intended  pier,  must  be  closed  up  and  the  hol- 
low between  the  two  rows  filled  with  rushes  and 
mud,  rammed  together  so  hard,  that  water  cannot 
possibly  get  through.  Then  the  mud,  sand,  &c. 
within  the  inclosure,  must  be  dug  out  until  a  aolid 
foundation  appears ;  when  this  cannot  be  found,  a 
foundation  made  of  wooden  piles  charred  at  their 
ends,  are  driven  in  as  close  as  possible.  Many  eminent 
architects  have  made  a  continued  foundation  of  the 
whole  length  of  the  bridge,  and  not  merely  under 
each  pier.  To  effect  this,  one  part  of  the  river  was 
excluu^d  at  one  part,  then  anotlier,  and  so  joining 
the  whole  together  by  degrees;  for  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  repel  the  whole  force  of  the  water  at 
once.  If  the  expense  of  a  continued  foundation 
should  be  thought  too  great,  a  separate  foundation 
may  be  formed  for  each  particular  pier,  in  the  form 
of  a  ship,  with  an  angle  in  the  head  and  another  in 
the  stern,  lying  directly  even  with  the  current  of  wa- 
ter, that  the  force  of  the  water  may  be  broken  bv  the 
angles.  Palladio,  whose  opinion  ought  generally  to 
be  respected ;  ears  "  To  lay  the  foundations  of  pitas- 
tars,  if  the  bed  of  the  river  be  stone  or  gravel-stone, 
you  have  the  foundation  without  any  trouble;  but, 
in  case  the  bottom  lie  quicksand,  or  gravel,  >ou 
must  dig  tlierein  till  von  come  to  solid  or  linn 
ground;  or,  if  that  should  be  found  too  laborious  or 


impracticable,  you  maul  dig  moderately  deep  in  the- 
sand,  or  grnvef,  and  then  you  must  tru^t  in  oaken* 
piles,  which  will  reach  the"  solid  or  firm  ground,  with 
the  iron  by  which  their  points  are  to  be  armed.  A 
part  only  of  the  bed  of  the  river  must  he  inclosed 
from  the  water,  and  then  we  are  to  build  there: 
that  the  other  part  lieing  left  open,  the  water  may 
'  have  its  free  current ;  and  so  go  from  port  to  part, 
j  When  a  river  is  deep  and  destitute  of  a  natural 
'  good  lied,  a  foundation  may  be  formed  by  driving  a 
<  double  row  of  piles,  and  filling  them  in  between  with. 

close  materials,  and  afterwards  pumping  out  the 
,  water,  and  driving  other  piles  within  them.  When 
i  a  riv.  r  is  but  moderately  deep,  aod  has  a  natural 
i  good  foundation  in  its  bed,  capable  of  supporting  a 
t  heavy  pier ;  then  a  strong  oaken  frame  is  to  be 
formed,  which  is  to  be  buoyed  up  with  boats;  on 
this  frame  is  laid  a  thick  stratum  or  layer  of  stone, 
cramped  together  with  iron,  and  joined  with  strong 
terrace  mortar,  the  whole  of  which  is  to  be  let  gent- 
|  ly  down  to  the  bed  of  the  river,  in  the  place  intended 
j  tor  the  pier.    Lastly  when  a  bridge  is  to  be  built  a- 
cross  a  fordable  river  or  a  canal,  and  where  there  is 

•  a  suitable  place  for  turning  the  course  of  the  water, 
]  either  by  a  wooden  fence  placed  in  a  sloping  direc- 
tion aero*,  the  river,  or  by  a  channel  sunk  on  one 
side  of  the  bed  of  the  river ;  then  a  dam  must  be 

j  made  entirely  across  the  river  with  the  piles,  and 
j  snfficiently  wide  to  form  the  piers  in;  and  the- 
ground  dug  until  a  proper  foundation  appears,  and 
then  the  piers  may  be  raised  all  together  above  low 
w  ater  mark,  and  the  water  turned  again  into  its  ori- 
ginal channels. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Robert  Semple  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  Essex-bridge  in  Dublin,  in  a  very  deep  and 
rapid  stream,  in  the  year  1733,  by  the  following 
method  :  round  the  place  where  the  intended  pier 
was  to  be  built,  two  rows  of  strong  piles  were  dri- 
ven, about  thirty  incites  distance  from  each  other, 
and  which  were  left  at  low-water  mark.  These  piles 
were  lined  with  planks,  within  which  was  ramrod  a 
quantity  of  clay,  and  thereby  the  external  wall  of  the 
cotter  dam  formed..  Within  this  wall  were  driven  a 
row  of  piles  at  about  the  same  distances,  and  dove- 
tailed at  their  edges  so  as  to  receive  each  other,  and 
which  formed  the  extremities  of  the  plan  of  the  piers 
at  the  level  of  the  bed  of  the  river:  After  ha  ring 
dug  to  a  fine  stratum  of  sand  about  four  feet  lower, 
within  these  were  a  great  number  of  other  piles 
driven  as  deep  as  they  could  possibly  lie  made  to  pe- 
netrate. The  intervals  of  these  piles  were  filled  up* 
and  in  order  to  produce  a  solid  foundation,,  the  first 
course  was  laid  with  mortar  made  up  of  roach-lime 
'  and  sharp  gravel,  and  on  this,  large  (tat  stones  were 

•  rammed  to  about  a  foot  thick.  On  this  first  course 
was  laid  a  thick  coat  of  dry  lime  and  gravel  of  the 
same  quality,  on  which  was  again  laid  stones,  and 
the  mortar  as  at  first;  and  so  on  alternately  until 

,  arrived  a  perfect  level  with  the  piles.    Three  beams 

fctrctching; 
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stretching  tbe  whole  length  of  the  pi*r>  from  sterling 
to  sterling.  Here  fastened  down  to  the  end  of  these 
piles,  and  their   interval*  filled  up  with  masonry. 
On  this  platform'  which  was  four  feet  six  inches  I 
under  low  water  mark,  was  laid  the  tir*t  course  of 
atone*  for  tti<>  pier,  cram|)od  together,  and  jointed 
with  terrace  morlar  as  usual:  courses  of  stones  were  j 
laid  in  this  manner  until  arrived  to  a  level  with  the  j 
water  at  ebb  tide.    The  following  method  of  Iiiyieg  ! 
the  foundations  of  wharft,  piers  c*e.  is  the  invention 
ofS.  lientbnm,  esq.  engineer  of  His  Majesty's  navy, 
and  is  guarantee!  to  him  by  letters  pate  lit,  dated 
April  2,  1SI I ;  and  which  he  descries  as  follows ; 

"  1  Samuel  lientham  do  hereby  t'pcbire  tlutt  the 
nature  of  my  said  invention,  and  in  what  manner 
the  same  is  to  be,  performed,  is  described  by  the 
drawings  and  reteraurca  hereunto  annexed  (»r 
Plafc  1 J  and  tire  following  description  thereof,  that 
is  to  say,  to  whatever  depth  the  foundation  of  any 
structure  is  to  be  luid,  u infer  water  or  ground. 

First  I  combine  together  above  ground  or  al>ove 
water,  either  over  the  place  into  which  the  fnunda- 
lion  is  to  be  forced,  or  elsewhere,  atone  or  brick, 
or  otlier  artificially-composed  materials,  (with  or 
without  the  introduction  of  wood  or  iron  in  the 
bottom,  or  for  ties,  as  occasion  may  require,)  into 
Sometimes  a  number  of  distinct  masses,  and  some- 
times into  one  entire  mass,  which  when  put  where 
they  are,  or  it  is  to  remain,  shall  constitute  the 
foundation  or  lower  part  of  auy  structure,  together 
w  ith  more  or  less,  or  even  the  whole  of  the  struc- 
4ure. 

Secondly.  I  place  those  masses,  or  this  mass,  in  ; 
their  or  its  required  situation,  without  the  need  of 
clearing  away  the  water  or  ground  to  the  depth  of 
which  they  or -it  are  or  is  io  be  laid,  and  in  case  of 
works  under  water,  without  the  use  of  any  cassion 
or  dam,  composed  of  wood  or  other  materials,  to 
inclose  the  work  while  building,  conveying  to  tla? 
*pot  where  it  is  to  be  deposited  or  depositing*. 

Tiiirtilv.  I  press  the  foundation  masses  or  mass 
into  the  ground,  either  in  its  natural  or  in  its  arti- 
ficially prepared  state,  whether  under  w  ater  or  not 
with  a  degree  of  pressure,  such  as  shall  be  deemed 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  further  injurious  yielding 
-of  the  ground  when  the  superstructure  shall  be 
built  up  and  be  applied  to  use,  and  in  giving  this 
pressure  previously  to  the  proceeding  witu  thai  part 
of  the  .-up*  n  inn-lure  in  regard  to  which  any  further 
sinking  of  the  foundation  Mould  be  injurious*.  As  j 
to  the  (urination  of  these  masses,  thev  may  he  either  I 
»o|id  or  hohVw  ;  or  though  hollow  at  first,  for  the 
convenience  of  floating;  or  otherwise  removing 
them  from  place  to  place,  or  of  depositing  them, 
•they  may  afterwards  be  more  or  less  tilled  up.  The 
exterior  may  be  of  one  material,  for  ltghtuess  or 


*  Compared  wiuj  i be  olce  c«j»y. 


for  appearance  sake,  and  the  interior,  lor  cheapness 

or  for  strength,  of  some  different  material,  as,  for 
instance,  -the  mass  may  be  first  formed  of  a  thiu 
bottom,  ami  then  walls  of  brick,  fur  the  sake  of 
lightness;  the  walls  may  afterwards  be  thickened, 
or  the  interior  be  intirelv  filled  in  wit!:  stone,  with 
brick*,  or  with  other  artificially  composed  materials. 
Wood  and  iron  may  be  employed  as  ties,  as  well  as 
for  beams,  rafters,  or  any  part  of  t!  e  superstructure 
of  these  masses,  as  is  tisiml  in  building  of  which  the 
walls  are  of  masonry  or  brickwork. 

The  masses  mry  be  of  toiy  size  or  shape,  from  t  he- 
depth,  si:pro-ing  them  solid,  of  only  a  few  bricks, 
and  of  the  horizontal  dimensions  of  a  square  of  nine 
incites,  (being  the  length  of  an  ordinary  brick,)  or 
even  less,  (o  the  size  ur.d  shape,  if  ho  I  tow,  adapted 
to  contain  the  largest  ship,  or  even  several  ship**  at  a 
time,  so  ;is  to  form  in  one  ma».s  a  dock  or  lock,  or 
any  other  mere  extensive  Work. 

As  then  the  particular*  of  these  masses  may  Yary 
so  much,  the  selection,  in  the  instance  of  each  parti- 
cular work,  of  the  most  suitable  form,  material,  and 
mode  of  proceeding,  must  consoqwntly  be  leA  to  the 
engineer,  architect,  mason,  bricklayer,  or  other  work- 
man, to  whom  the  management  of  the  work  may  be 
intrusted ;  1  proceed  to  specify,  in  the  way  of  exam- 
ple, some  particular  shapes  "and  dimensions  of  the 
masses,  and  some  of  the  modes  which  may  be  em- 
ploye! for  the  conveying  them  to  ti.cir  places,  depo- 
siting them,  and  pressing  them  down,  wi'kb  shall 
Wmetable*  to  some  works  of considerable  impcr- 
tance  and  variety,  so  that  a  skilful  engineer,  archi- 
tect, mason,  or  bricklayer,  assisted  in  regard  to  the 
management  of  the  masses  that  are  to  float  by  some 
one  conversant  in  the  management  of  floating  bodies, 
may  be  enabled,  by  the  consideration  of  these  exam- 
ples, to  vary  the  construction  of  the  masses,  and  the 
mode  of  proceeding  in  the  use  of  t.' rem,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  particular  work  he  has  to  entry  on, 
ami  according  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is 
to  be  executed.  Supposing  that  in  a  situation  where 
at  low  water  the  depth  of  the  watur  is  twenty-four 
feet,  and  consequently  where  a  ship  of  the  line  may 
at  all  times  lie  afloat,  and  where  the  ground  "is  of 
such  a  nature  as  that  withiu  a  depth  of  from  five  to 
ten  feet  from  its  surface  L-  divined  incapable  of  bear- 
ing a  solid  wall  with  the  weight  of  the  several  arli- 
cie.s  that  may  come  to  be  deposited  upon  it,  it  be 
required  to  construct  a  wharf-wall,  it  mav  be  pro- 
ceeded with,  according  to  my  mode,  as  follows. 

l  u  st  let  it  be  ascertained,  by  means  of  a  pro!*  or 
otherwise,  to  what  depth,  by  a  kuowu  weigiit  pu  s- 
sing  bjun  u  base  of  known  superficial  extent,  the 
ground  in  the  scite  of  ti»e  proposed  wall  will  he 
penetrated.  Let  the  spot  in  question  be  then  ietcll- 
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ti  where  requisite)  by  means  pf  an  engine  for  dig- 
ging ander  water,  or  otherwise;  and  if  in  the  in- 
tended line  of  wall  the  evenness  of  the  ground  be 
interrupted  by  any  natter  too  largo  to  be  removed, 
such,  for  instance,  as  portions  of  an  old  ship,  let  the 
ground  in  such  parts  be  raised  somewhat  above  the 
ftxwt  prominent  obstacle*,  bv  depositing  stones,  shin* 
eje«,  gravel,  or  other  such  materials,  with  u  mixture, 
where  convenient,  of  sea-weed,  and  with  the  addi- 
tion of  some  lime,  or  other  cement,  if  it  be  thought 
mini-itc  to  cement  these  materials  together.  Se- 
condly, let  hollow  masse*,  twentv-one  feet  square  at 
their  base,  w  ith  perpendiculnr  si'des,  be  prepared  on 
a  platform,  in  a  situation  where  the  tide,  at  tfie 
time  of  high  water,  rises  sixteen  feet  aboye  the  plat- 
fi»rni.  Let  them  be  built  of  brick,  cemented  with 
Koman  cement  bottom  and  sides,  so  as  to  be  water- 
tight, of  the  form  and  dimensions  shown  bv  Figure 
J."  up  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  letting  in  water  on 
the  ri«e  of  the  tide,  by  means  of  a  syphon  or  other- 
wise, to  prevent  their  floating  and  running  out  the 
water  by  the  same  means  as  the  tide  falls.  Thirdly. 
l?t  the  masses,  when  so  far  built,  remain  a  short  time 
on  the  phtform,  a  week  or  more,  so  that  the  cement 
may  indurate.  Then  lot  the  water  be  drawn  or 
pumped  out  ofthem,  so  that  by  their  bitovancy  they 
may  float  otf  the  platform.  Then  having  passed 
ropes  or  chains  round  them  and  under  them,  and 
having  put  up  a  pole  in  each  corner,  for  the  more 
convenient  managing  them  when  afloat,  let  them  lie 
taken  immediately  over  the  spot  where  they  are  to 
h  deposited,  or  previously  to  some  other  place, 
«hrre,  on  account  of  smoother  w  ater,  or  better  pro- 
tection, or  on  other  accounts,  they  may  lie  more  con- 
veniently. .And  let  tliein  be  built  up  to  the  height 
of  thirty-five  feet,  beginning  as  soon  as  the  buoyancy 
«ill  admit  of  it  to  thicken  and  strengthen  the  bottom 
and  lower  part  of  the  sides  with  additional  brick- 
work, and  falling  in  shingle,  rubble,  or  other  mate- 
rial*:, mixing  them  with  mortar  or  lime,  so  that  these 
materials  may  indurate,  and  give  strength  to  the 
bottom. 

Fourthly.  Having  floated  one  of  the  masses  as 
exactly  as* possible  over  the  spot  on  w  hich  it  is  to  In* 
deposited,  let  water  into  it  bv  means  of  a  syphon,  or 
otherwise,  so  that  jt  may  sink  to  the  ground:  then 
there  will  remn:;i  perhaps  about  eight  or  tea  feet 
above  w  ater  at  the  time  of  low  water. 

Fifthly.  Having  prepared  a  vessel  laden  so  as 
that  the"  total  weight  ot  the  vessel  and  lading  shall 
be  somewhat  more  than  the  supposed  weight  of  the 
additional  superstructure,  which  will  rest  upon  one 
mass,  together  with  that  of  the  heavy  articles  which 
the  wall  when  finished  maybe  supposed  liable  to 
bear,  let  this  vessel  be  brought  over  the  mass  at  the 
time  of  high  w  ater,  ami  be  pluced  so  as  to  ground 
•rpon  tin?  mnsu  when  the  water  falls,  having  pre- 
viously, according  to  the  shape  of  the  bottom  ot  the 
ve-sel",  madesjone  preparation,  by  laying  timbers  on 


the  mass,  or  otherwise,  to  cause  the  pressure  to  be 
sufficiently  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  mass, 
and  observing,  in  case  the  mass  should  have  rested 
out  of  the  level,  to  place  the  vessel  so  as  to  press 
most  on  the  highest  side  of  the  mass.  By  the  time 
of  low, water,  the  vessel  having  rested  entirely  on 
the  mass,  unsupported  by  the  water,  the  mass  will 
have  been  pressed  down  more  or  less;  and  if  it  bo 
materially  out  or  the  perpendicular,  or  other  direc- 
tion more  desirable,  let  the  vessel  be  removed  during 
another  high  water  to  another  part  of  the  mass,  so  ns 
to  bring  it  into  the  proper  direction  ;  and  let  this 
I  operation  be  repeated  until  the  position  of  the  ma-- 
is  corrected.  If,  however,  from  some  unfavourable 
accident  or  otherwise  the  mass  should  not  by  theso 
means  be  brought  into  the  required  situation,  let  the 
water  during  the  recess  of  the  tide  bo  pumped  out 
of  the  mass,  so  that  it  may  be  made  to  float  again, 
which  may  be  easily  done,"  unless  the  bod  on  which 
it  rests  be  such  as  to  exclude  tltc  water  from  insinu- 
ating itself  under  the  bottom,  and  let  the  bed  itself 
be  raided  or  levelled  in  anv  required  part,  so  that  on 
depositing  and  pressing  the  mass  again  it  may  rest 
in  the  desired  situation.  In  the  same  manner  let  the 
other  masses  lie  brought  over  and  deposited  in  their 
respective  place*.  For  the  more  easy  adjustment  of 
one  mass  in  a  line  with  the  others,  an  indenture  may, 
be  formed  on  the  side  of  one  mass,  and  a  correspond- 
ing projection  in  the  contiguous  ride  of  tlie  other 
mass;  or  a  pcr|>cnd'rular  groove  may  be  formed  on 
the  sides  of  each  mass,  corresponding  with  similar 
grooves  in  the  sides  of  the  contiguous  masses,  into 
w  hich  grooves,  pieces  of  timber,  in  the  form  of  fold- 
ing wedges,  may  be  inserted  during  the  time  of  plac- 
ing one  mass  against  the  other;  after  which  the 
timbers  may  easily  be  taken  out,  and  the  spaces  they 
occupied,  as  well  as  the  joints  or  intervals  between 
the  contiguous  masses,  may  be  filled  up  with  brick- 
work and  grout,  rubble-work,  or  other  materials. 

The  data,  dimensions,  and  material-  described  io 
this  example  being  given  only  as  the  illustration  of 
the  general  method,  it  is  not  meant  as  being  essen- 
tial to  the  execution  of  the  w  harf- wall  upon  my  plan 
tiiat  the  mode  as  above  described  should  be  minutely 
followed,  but  on  the  contrary,  in  my  mode,  work  for 
a  similar  purpose  may  be  executed  in  any  depth  of 
w  ater,  on  any  soil,  of  any  dimensions,  and  of  any 
materials,  such  as  brick,  stone  of  any  kind,  natural 
or  artificial,  or  of  any  mixture  of  the' smaller  stone*, 
such  as  shingle  or  gravel,  artificially  combined  to- 
gether with  Homan  cement,  mortar,  or  other  indu- 
rating material,  taking  care  in  each  instance  to  cal- 
culate the  weight  of  the  materials  of  each  intended 
mass  previously  to  its  construction,  as  also  the  quan- 
tity of  water  it  will  displace;  so  that  by  duly  pnw 
portioning  the  thickness  of  the  bottom  and  walls  to 
the  quantify  of  water  the  mass  will  displace,  its 
buoyancy  mav  ue  insured,  taking  care  that  the  work 
be  executed  so  as  to  be  water-tight. 

L  When 
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When  the  masse*  forming  component  part*  of  the 
foundation  have  been  deposited  anil  pressed  with  the 
requisite  pressure  into  their  places,  which  pressure 
may  he  applied  either  gradually  or  suddenly,  and  be 
made  to  continue  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  according 
to  the  nature  ofth^  soil,  the  completion  of  the  su- 
perstructure of  the  wall  niav  lie  effected  cither  by 
continuing  the*1  masses  up  distinctly,  without  bond- 
ing the  work  of  one  with  that  of  the  other,  so  that  in 
cuse  of  anv  unprovided-fbr  occurrence,  one  mass 
may  be  at  liberty  to  settle  farther  without  the  other, 
or  the  work  may  be  carried  up  in  the  usual  way, 
bonding  that  oier  one  mass  with  that  over  the  adja- 
cent one,  so  as  to  unite  the  whole  together,  and 
thereby  the  better  ensure  against  anv  partial  settling 
from  partial  causes.     Or  if  it  should  be  thought 
mow  advisable,  with  the  view  to  avoid  the  delay  of 
tide-work,  or  for  any  other  wason,  hollow  masses 
may  be  prepared,  of  a  height  to  reach  from  Ihe  ton 
of  the  foundation  masses,  up,  in  some  cases,  as  high 
as  Lhe  wall  is  required  to  be  carried;  and  these  mas- 
ses may  be  deposited  upon  the  foundation  one*,  so  as 
to  complete  the  work  up  to  its  height,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  recess  of  the  tide  to  deposit  a  layer  of 
mortar,  or  other  cement,  iq>on  the  upper  surface  of 
the  lower  moss,  so  as  to  receive  the  lower  surlace  of 
the  upper  one,  and  this  either  so  that  . each  of  these 
upper  masses  should  coincide  in  dimensions,  and 
rest  exactly  over  one  of  the  lower  ones,  or  so  us  to 
extend  over  two  or  more  of  the  foundation  masses 
to  form  bond.    The  masses,  whether  tinder  or  upper 
one*,  may  either  liavc  their  walls  thickened  after 
they  are  deposited,  or  they  may  be  entirely  filled 
tip,  or  they  may  be  made  to  serve  for  cellars  or  store 
rooms,  or  other  useful  purposes,  having  Ikcii  pre- 
pared of  suitable  forms  and  dimensions  for  any  such 
purpose  that  may  have  been  in  view.     In  the  wise 
of  forming  a  mole  or  pier,  with  a  view  to  its  acting 
us  a  break-water  to  the  waves  of  the  sea,  while  nt  the 
snme  time  it  is  desired  that  the  tide  or  current 
should  pass  with  as  little  interrupt  ion  as  possible, 
instead  of  forming  an  entiw  pier  of  masonry  for  such 
a  purpose,  or  bv  throwing  down  stones,  or  materials 
ol  any  kind,  to  form  n  mound,  which  would  totally 
interrupt  the  pa  sn?e  of  the  current  heluw,  as  well  a- 
wppose  the  violence  of  the  waves  above,  two  or  mow 
rows  of  distinct  masses  might  be  deposited  in  tV>  di- 
rec?i;>n  of  the  intended  break-Mater,  leaving  in  each 
row  of  masses  an  interval  between  mass  nnd  mass  for 
the  lire  passage  of  the  tide  or  current,  but  placing 
the  masses  or  the  interior  row  opposite  to  the  inter- 
vals of  the  exterior  n-w.  so  thnt  the  whole  together 
should  form  it  complete  impediment  to  the  direct  ac- 
tion of  the  waves,  jet  allowing  the  tide  or  current  to 

S).iss  In-low  Ivtwen  the  mas  es  even  in  a  contrary 
liwctiott.  Supposing  in  this  case  the  masses  to  l>e 
olindriral,  say  filly  f'et  diameter,  tl:e  interval  be- 
tween mass  and  ma»*  in  the  row  also  fitly  feet,  then, 
by  two  such  roMs  t)f  masses,  tlm.se  of  one  row  not 


more  than  twenty-five:  or  thirty  feet  distant  fudm 
.  those  of  the  other  row,  the  impediment  thereby  af- 
forded to  the  waves,  whether  coming  at  right  angle* 
or  oblique  to  the  direction  of  such  break-water, 
would  in  most  cases  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of 
insuring  smooth  water  within  the  space  protected  by 
those  masses,  while  the  passage  of  the  tide  or  curJ 
rent  would  in  no  part  of  the  pier  be  diminished  more 
than  half.     Hut  with  the  view  to  the  affording  a 
more  complete  impediment  to  the  action  ol*  the 
wave<,  and  at  the  same  time  a  still  less  impediment 
to  the  course  of  the  tide  or  current,  masses  might  bv 
constructed  and  deposited  of  a  form  suited  to  serve 
as  foundation  masses  in  the  manner  of  the  piers. of  a 
bridge;  nnd  superincumltent  masses,  prepared  of  a 
form  suited  to  the  extending  from  one  foundation 
mass  to  the  other,  might  be  deposited,  resting  each 
end  upon  a  foundation  mass,  forming  altogether  as 
it  were  a  bridge,  but  di tiering  from  an  ordinary 
bridge,  inasmuch  as  with  a  view  to  the  not  op- 
posing the  under  surlace  of  the  superincumbent 
mass  to  the  violence  of  the  waves,  and  to  the 
j  affording  as  complete  a  protection  during  lor>  water 
I  as  at  other  limes,  the  lower  part  of  the  continuous 
structure  should  be  kept  as  low  as  to  be  always 
under  tt titer,  even  during  low  water. 

These  superincumbent  masses  having  been  made 
in  the  first  instance  hollow,  with  a  \  iew  lo  the  float- 
ing them  to  the  others  on  which  they  aw  to  be  depo- 
sited, if  it  should  not  In*  deemed  necessary  af;er  wards 
to  fill  them  up,  to  all'ord  greater  strength  or  weight, 
might  l»o  formed  w  ith  sloping  sides  towards  the  side 
ex|M*sed  to  the  violent  action  of  the  sea,  but  with 
perpendicular  sides  towards  the  still  water,  and 
might  he  made  to  afford  wharfage,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  inclosed  space,  applicable  to  various 
useful  purposes. 
Supposing  it  lie  desired  to  build  a  bridge  where 
!  the  ground  on  which  the  piers  aw  to  stand  has  hceu 
found,  by  probing  as  well  as  boring,  to  be  of  an- 
uniform  tenacity,  equally  welding,  or  when  it  cut 
be  made  so  by  the  deposit  of  any  materials,  let  the 
foundation  of  each  pier,  with  more  or  less  of  the 
superstructure,  at  least  so  much  as  to  reach  above 
low  water,  bo  of  one  single  mass,  and  let  it  bo 
flouted,  deposited,  nnd  pressed  in  the  same  manner 
as  is  described  in  regard  to  the  wharf  w  all.    Should  . 
ti  e  ground  Ik*  of  unequal  degrees  of  firmness,  or  if 
on  nnv  other  account  it  should  Ik*  ndvisible  that 
the  foundation  of  each  pier,  witli  mow  or  less  of  its 
superstructure,  should  be  farmed  of  any  greater 
number  of  distinct  masses,  either  contiguous  to,  or 
more  or  less  distinct  from  one  another,  Jut  each 
pier  be  proceeded  w  ith  in  distinct  m;is»es,  as  in  the 
ase  of  the  wharf  wall,  but  varying  the  forms  of  the 
masses,  as  may  be  most  eligible,  lor  the  particular 
ntrposc  of  the  pier.    In  cases  whew  the  bridge  is 
o  svrxe  the  purpose  of  a  dam,  with  a  sluice  or  a, 
l-ck,  between  any  of  the  piers,  let  a  mass  be  con- 
structed, 
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ftrncted,  of  such  form  and  dimensions  ah  shall  com- 
0 rv bend  at  least  all  the  under-water  part  of  tlie 
whole  of  the  sluice,  or  other  work  requisite  between 
the  piers,  together  with  a  part,  say  half,  of  each  ot 
the  piers,  one  on  each  side  of  the  "sluice.    Tlie  bot- 
torn  of  each  sluice  or  lock,  nwy  be  in  the  form  of  on 
inverted  arch,  or  otherwise;  but  an  a  mass  so 
shaped  would  form  only  the  bottom  and  two  hide* 
of  the  four  requisite  to  form  a  cavity,  hy  means  of 
»hic!i  the  mas-:  might  be  made  buoyant,  let  the  two 
other  sides,  or  ends  be  formed,  in  a  temporary  man- 
;r-r.  across  the  space  between  the  half  piers,  one  at 
«irh  end,  so  as  to  keep  out  the  water  while  such  a 
mass  should  be  building,  or  at  least  while  it  should 
hi-  transporting  to  the  place  in  which  it  woidd  be  de- 
posited,  and  so  that  these  temporary  ends  should 
iiiVrwards  b?  readily  t^ken  away,    'riie.se  tempo* 
mrv  ends  might  conveniently  and  economically  be 
format  of  two  floating  dams, 'which  being  analogous 
iu  their  use  to  floating  dams  employed  instead  of 
gite*   to  keep  the  water  out  of  docks,  might  be 
nude  on  the  same  principles,  or  otherwise.    And  if 
all  the  a  relies  of  a  bridg .  or  dam  were  made  of  the 
am?  siee,  these  two  floating  dams  would  serve  not 
only  a<  the  temporary  did    of  the  foundation  masses 
fir  forming  all  the  spares  between  the  piers,  but  j 
i!i-'V  would  afterwards  serve  to  exclude  the  water 
fr.>m  any  of  these  spaces  during  the  examination,  the  | 
atyistment,  or  the  repair  of  the  sluices,  or  other  work  j 
tilt  might  be  requisite  within  these  spaces.  In  a  simr- 
ntnnner  sluices  or  locks  may  be  constructed  in  I 
situations  than  that  of  forming  part  of  a  bridge.  ! 
•rV.n  the  perpendicular  wall,  instead  of  forming 
of  piers,  nny  be  made  to  join  into  walls  of  an 
embankment,  or  of  a  bason  or  canal.    Iu  like  man- 
i>  t  a  dry  dock,  fur  the  reception  of  one  or  more 
•'■up*,  of  any  size  may  be  constructed,  excepting  that 
hi  this  case  the  head  of  the  dock  would  probably  be 
e  .imposed  of  the  same  material  as  the  sides,  "and 
only  one  floating  dam,  or  other  temporary  boundary  J 
would  b?  r:*q'iired  for  one  of  tlie  ends  of  the  ma^s,  | 
n  'lir'i  might  be  the  same  dam  or  {fates  that  would  be  I 
r\|  iisite  afterwards  for  the  exclusion  of  the  water  | 
from  the  dock  when  in  use.    For  the  forming  an  i 
t'Muinkuient  in  a  situation  where  there  is  not,  and 
ir  iorv  it  is  not  required  that  there  should  be,  a 
depth  «;('  water  of  more  than  eight  or  ten  fret  where 
tit**  jrround  is  uuiform,  and  if  not  level,  such  as  mav 
easily  lie  mad?  so  by  a  digging  engine,  or  otherwise;  . 
:md  vv'iere  c?Har  room,  store-house  room,  and  habi- 
tations are  wanted  as  near  as  possible  to  tlie»  w  ater  : 
ma-,seM  tor  an  embankment,  under  such  eircum-tances 
iniv  br»  built  of  any  siutable  dimensions,  iu  the  mode 
t- \hibitcd  by  Figure  2  ;  so  as  when  deposited,  to 
tirm  ;it  once  fifty  or  one  hundred  feet  or  more  of 
vqibmkaient,  the  expeiice  of  which  would  little  ex- 
i  r*'-d  ♦  hat  of  a  huildiu£  of  the  same  size,  constructed 
<Uew!ien\  for  the  otiier  purposes  to  which  Mich  :• 
iux-s  would  be  at  the  same  time  ripjdicnble.    If  it  1-e 


reqnired  to  stop  the  passage  of  a  great  body  of 
water,  as  in  the  case  of  damming  up  a  river,  masses' 
mny  be  prepared,  of  the  requisite  depth,  according  to 
tlie  situation  they  are  respectively  to  be  deposited- 
in,  and  the  bed  may  be  prepared  in  a  manner  suited 
to  their  settling  into  the  ground  water-tight ;  and 
the  sides  being  prepared  with  or  without  corres- 
ponding indentures,  and  with  or  without  the  inter- 
position of  some  compressible  or  elastic  substance 
they  may  lie  brought  togrtlier  and  deposited  at  the 
time  of 'still  water,  whether  high  or  low  water,  as. 
best  suited  to  the  purpose  ;  and  by  placing  them  in 
a  line  somewhat  curving  towards  the  side  from 
which  the  pressure  will  come,  they  may,  as  soon  as 
a  difference  of  level  occasions  a  pressure,  be  forced 
by  that  pressure  close  together^  and  into 
against  which  they  are  required  to  abut. 

As  to  the  general  means  of  rendering  masses  for 
th«  before-mentioned  purpose  buoyant  and  strong, 
it  is  evident  that,  in  point  of  buoyancy,  nothing  more 
is  required,  as  before  observed,  than  that  they  should 
be  of  n  capacity  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of 
materials  employed,  so  as  to  displace  a  quantity  of 
water  sufficiently  great  for  its  weight  to  exceed 
that  of  the  materials  used ;  so,  in  regard  to  the 
giving  the  requisite  strength,  the  force  with  which 
water  presses  at  different  depths  is  well  known,  as 
are  various  means  of  using  different  materials  to  the  . 
best  advantage  to  resist  that  force.  ihit  as  the 
forming  the  sides  as  well  as  the  bottoms  of  the. 
masses  in  the-  tirst  instance  as  light  as  possible, 
(however  much  they  may  he  strengthened  by  ad- 
ditional materials  afterwards)  is  a  matter  of  more 
importance  titan  in  buddings  of  the  usual  kind,  1 
have  to  observe,  that  one  mode,  of  very  extensive 
application  for  giving  to  such  work  great  strength, 
with  little  weight,  is  the  making  tlie  walla  of  the 
masses  double,  with  cellular  partitions,  and  the 
bottoms  -at  first  wry  thin,  but  strengthened  by  ribs 
of  stone,  or  brick-work,  which  may  be  mude  in 
some  cases,  no  thicker  than  the  thickness  of  an 
ordinary  bric'-i,  if  the  cement  lie  strong,  as  shewn  by 
Figures  2  and  4.  liottoius  of  masses  so  constructed, 
however  great  their  superacid  extent,  may  be  ad- 
vaiilaceouslv  built  on  platforms,  not  more  than  tire 
or  six  leet  b;dow  the  level  of  high  water,  since  by 
that  means  the  work  would  be  but  little  iuterrupted 
by  the  tide,  and  they  mip.ht  also  be  constructed  on  a 
platform  composed  of  log*  of  timber  floating  on  the 
water :  and  as  soon  as  the  sides  of  the  masses  were 
carried  up  sufficiently  high  to  make  them  buoyant, 
the  logs  of  timber  migiit  lie  drawn  trom  under  them. 
( >r  cellular  bottoms  may  be  formed,  by  preparing, 
first,  small  portions  of  this  bottom,  as  represented, 
by  Figure  4,  which  portions  being  applied  together, 
side  by  side,  when  floating  iu  the  water,  and  held 
by  *om  ■  temporary  means  close  together,  grout  may 
be  a  |  plied  in  the,  iuterstice*  at  the  place,  of  juncture, 
«»  as  to  cement  the  portious  together :  after  which 
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or  other  shaped  compartments,  may  be  rawed  upon, 
oyer  the  junctures  so  as  to  connect  these  several  por- 
tions more  firmly  together,  and  the  work  may  be 
proceeded  with  a*  if  the  whole  bottom  had  been  built 
ashore,  and  united  together  in  one  mass  in  the  first 
instance.    The  masses  for  the  above  mentioned  pur- 
poses being  all  of  them  structures  in  water,  have 
been  spoken  of  a*  hollow,  a  mode  of  forming  them 
which  seems  in  general  preferable  for  water-works, 
on  account  of  the  facility  of  floating  them  about,  and 
of  raining  or  lowering  them  by  the  rise  and  (all  of 
the  tide.    1  have  to  observe,  however,  that  accord- 
ing to  my  mode  masses  for  such  purposes  might  in 
many  cases  be  made  solid  ;  and  being  formed  over 
the  spot  on  w!jich  they  are  to  be  deposited,  thev 
might  be  supported  by  tackles,  or  otherwise,  during 
their  construction,  and  be  lowered  down  into  the 
water  as  their  structure  i*  proceeded  with  ;  or  they 
might  be  formed  on  land,  and  slid  down  on  a  kind 
■of  rail  roads,  or  otherwise,  in  an  inclined  direction, 
one  over  the  other,  so  as  to  form  a  progressive  pro- 
jection from  the  land  into  the  sea;  or,  although 
tunned  elsewhere,  thev  might  Iks  floated  between 
vessels,  or  otherwise,  to  the  place  where  they  are  to 
bo  deposited.    They  might  also  be  made  hollow, 
tliough  without  being  water-tight,  and  be  floated  to 
their  places,  or  even  be  built  afloat,  supported  by 
buoyant  bodies  of  various  kinds,  and  in  masses 
of  various  shapes,  particularly  in  regard  to  cy- 
lindrical masses.     A  cylindrical  vessel  of  wood, 
hooped  together  like  a  cask,  might  be  applied  on 
the  inside  of  a  cylindrical  mass,  by  means  of  which 
interior  support  with  or  without  the  addition  of  some 
farther  support,  applied  on  the  out  sides  of  the  mass, 
such  a  mass  might  lie  thus  built  and  deposited,  and 
afterwards  be  pressed,  without  the  need  of  making 
it  water-tight,  or  without  the  mass  itself  having  any 
bottom. 

In  the  case  of  a  wall,  or  other  erection  of  an  em- 
bankment, or  for  oth?r  purposes,  being  to  be  con- 
structed on  ground  which,  tliough  dry  at  the  time  of 
low  water,  is  considerably,  say  five  or  six  Icet,  un- 
der water  at  the  time  of  high  water,  the  foundation 
in  that  case  aiay  be  laid  in  distinct  masses,  built  up- 
on the  spot  contiguous  to  one  another  or  not;  of 
lanre  dimensions,  or  small,  like  piles,  to  sucli  an 
height  as  that  a  flat  bottomed  vessel,  io-ided  u  ith 
the  requisite  weight,  may  be  grounded  upon  them, 
whereby  the  stability  of  the  work  may  lie  ensured 
b.:lure  the  superstructure  is  proceeded  with,  with  the 
Mine  e:i*o  a*  if  the  work  had  been  wore  under  water. 
In  regard  to  the  masses  proper  tor  forming  the 
foundations  of  structures  on  land,  in  the  case  of  the 
g.-oiuid  being  such  as  though  at  the  surface  it  be  un- 
fit for  the  support  of  the  structure,  yet  there  being  a 
firm  stratum  at  no  great  depth,  but  varying  at  dif- 
ferent pails  under  the  scitc  of  the  structure,  suppo- 
rting it  be  required  to  make  the  structure  rest  on 


tfie  ribs  or  walls  dividing  the  bottom  into  squares, 
piers,  on  which,  by  the  turning  of  arches  from  one  to 
the  other,  or  otherwise,  an  entire  support  lor  the 
superstructure  may  be  found  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  or  above  it,  for  tlie  forming  of  those  pier*. 
Let  distinct  masses  of  stone,  brick-work,  or  other 
such  materials,  be  built  up,  standing  first  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  sinking  do'-t  n  more  or  less  du- 
ring their  construction;  and  when  built  up  to  such 
height  from  their  bottoms  as  may  lie  supposed  suffi- 
cient to  reach  to  the  solid  ground,  let  weights  of  any 
kind,  such,  for  instance,  as  iron  ballast,  be  laid  upon 
them,  to  press  them  through  the  yielding  soil  on  to 
fir  into  the  hard  stratum :  the  toot  of  each  pier  being', 
if  r-tjuisite,  adapted  in  shape  to  penetrate  the  soil 
!  with  or  wiiiout  a  shoe  of  cast-iron,  or  other  mate- 
i  rial<>.  particularly  suited  to  ?he  purpose ;  or  let  this 
I  pressure  be  assisted  or  be  given  wholly  by  percus- 
'  sion,  apolving  some  intermediate  substance  upon  the 
!  head  of  the  piers,  for  the  beater  to  strike  upon,  with 
j  such  other  precautions  as  to  the  weight  and  velocity 
of  the  liea tor  as  are  known  to  be  suitable  to  the  forc- 
ing down  brittle  materiais  without  injury.  Incases 
where  the  stability  of  the  structure  is  made  to  de- 
pend on  the  extent  to  which  the  foundation  is  spread 
for  procuring  the  requisite  support,  having  estimated 
the  weight,  which  a  given  extent,  say  a  yard  square, 
of  the  foundation,  under  the  different  parts  of  the 
building,  is  required  to  sustain;  and  having  probed 
the  ground,  to  form  some  opinion  of  the  depth  to 
which  a  square  yard  of  surface  must  lie  pressed  be- 
fore it  will  support  that  weight,  let  distinct  masses  be 
built  up  perpendicularly  on  bases  of  the  extent  ot\ 
say  a  yard  square,  contiguous  to  one  another,  over 
the  whole  scitc  of  the  foundation,  and  up  as  high  as 
it  is  supposed  they  v»  ill  be  pressed  into  the  ground, 
each  mass  respectively  more  or  less,  in  consequence 
of  any  variations  there  may  be  in  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  or  in  the  weights  to  be  supported  by  different 
parts  of  the  foundations.    Then  let  the  requisite 
weight  lie  applied  upon  each  mass  respectively,  or,  if 
the  means  be  easy,  on  several  contiguous  ones  at  tlie 
same  time ;  or  (as  before)  let  percussion  be  employed 
either  to  a  degree  calculated  to  be  at  least  equal  to 
that  of  the  requisite  pressure  by  weight,  or  let 
weight  and  percussion  be  jointly  employed,  until  the 
whole  of  the  distinct  masses,  constituting  the  foun- 
|  datioii,  hat  ebcen  submitted  to  the  requisite  pressure, 
i  In  cases  where  the  pressure,  which  different  part*  of 
the  foundation  will  have  to  support,  is  very  different, 
as  that  of  the  foundation  for  the  steeple  of  a  church 
:  compared  to  that  of  the  lighter  parts,  let  the  mass  or 
mas  i>s  forming  the  foundation  for  the  heavier  |«irts, 
be  ahuivs  distinct  from  those  for  the  lighter  parts, 
j  ami  let  them  be  pressed  with  a  proportionally  hca- 
I  vier  weight.    These  musses  when  placed  contiguous 
to  one  another  in  a  proper  direction,  one  with  regard 
to  the  other,  may  then  be  pres-scd  down,  and  when 

pressed 
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down,  and  when  pressed  down  they  may  be 
connected  together  before  the  superstructure  is 'pro- 
ceeded with ;  and  in  some  case*  it  may  be  expe- 
dient to  make  these  masses  no  larger  titan  piles  of 
wood,  to  which,  however,  they  might  be  preferable, 
as  being  of  cheaper  and  more  'durable  materials. 

EXP  I.  A  NATION  of  PI  O  I'  BBS  ill  PI.ATB  1  of  B II 1 1>0  E«. 

"  fi»trre  1,  (  Plate  1 )  A,  section.  B,  plan  of  n  foun- 
dation mass  of  brick-work,  for  a  wharf  wail  in  deep 
water,  b  b  h.  parts  added  gradual!*  to  the  bottom. 

lisure  2,  .A,  section  of  a  mass  of  brick- work  to 
Rum  part  of  an  embankment,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  serve  other  purposes  of  an  ordinary  building: 
[rart  of  which  shews  t'o  superstructure,  and  the  parts 
gradual  ly  added  to  the  bottoms  to  strengthen  them 
a*  die  superstructure  advances,  and  as  by  that  means 
a  sufficient  buoyancy  is  obtaiued.  B,  plan  of  the 
same.  • 

Fiig&rf  3,  A,  section.  B,  plan  of  a  cylindrical 
mass  of  masonry  or  brick-work,  applicable  for  the 
foundation  of  a  break-water,  or  for  other  pur|>oses. 
The  line*  a  a  distinguish  the  superstructure  and  the 
parts  added. 

Ilgurr  -1,  A,  longitudinal  section.  B,  transverse 
section.  .(',  plan  of  one  of  the  constituent  parts  to 
be  prepared  ashore  for  the  bottom  of  a  mass  of  any 
extent,  which  may  be  formed  by  a  number  of  sucn 
constituent  parts  put  together  alloat.  " 

IVitodtn  Hridgci  now  demand  our  attention. 
There  are  various  methods  of  constructing  wooden 
bridges,  so  as  to  answer  valuable  purposes,  even 
r-vlast  a  very  considerable  time.  The  simplest  case 
ef  these  educes  is  that,  in  which  the  road-way  is 
hid  over  beams  placed  horizontally,  and  supported 
2t  each  end  by  piers  «»r  posts.  This  method,  how- 
ever, is  deficient  in  strength,  and  width  of  opening: 
it  is  therefore  necessary  in  all  works  of  magnitude, 
to  apply  the  principles  of  trussing,  as  used  in  roofs 
■art  centers.  Wooden  bridges  of  this  kind  are  there- 
fore stiff  frames  of  carpentry,  in  u  hich,  by  a  proper 
disposition,  beams  are  put,  so  as  to  stand  in  place  of 
«o!id  bodies,  as  large  as  the  spaces  which  the  beams 
enclose:  and  thus  two  or  more  of  these  are  set  in  a 
N  itment  with  each  other,  like  vast  arch  stones.  One 
of  the  most  important  point*  to  be  considered  iu 
wooden  bridge  building,  is  the  sensoning  and  pre- 
paring of  the  wood,  so  as  to  make  it  lasting.  In 
-rS'Oniiig  of  wood  for  this  purpose,  the  fniiuw  ing 
particulars  should  be  attended  to :  ii  is  wll  known 
that  the  decay  of  fir  timber  is  generally  owing  to  the 
saj  pv  nature  of  its  exterior  surface,  w  hich  is  by  no 
n>eaus  capnble  of  being  removed  by  any  immediate 
application  of  paint,  previous  to  its  being  seasoned  : 
on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  proved,  that  such  an 
application  is  actually  injurious,  since  it  hinders  the 
free  admission  of  air  and  beat,  which  would  have  the 
property  of  ex'mcting  that  sappy  quality  which  so 
much  contributes  to  decay  and  rwtieu»r«s.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  practice,  the  sap  strikes  in wardb, 


and  makes  its  way  to  the  heart  of  the  wood,  the  tub- 
stance  of  wiich  is  prese.itly  destroy e J.  As  a  means 
of  preventing  this  evil,  some  burn  and  scorch  the 
timber  over  a  naming  fire,  turning  it  about  till  every 
side  acquire  a  sort  of  rnMy  surface;  and  in  doing 
this,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  the  external  moisture 
is  dissipated.  After  this  process,  u  mixture  of  pitch 
and  tar,  sprinkled  with  sand  and  powdered  shell*, 
may  be  advantageously  applied  to  the  parts  under 
water.  Those  more  in  sight,  after  being  well 
scorched,  and  while  the  wood  is  hot,  should  be  rub-, 
bed  over  with  linseed  oil,  mixed  with  a  little  tar. 
This  will  strike  deeply  into  the  grain  of  the  wood, 
and  will  soon  harden  so  as  to  receive  as  many  coats 
of  paint  as  may  apjajar  necessary.  It  has  been  found 
that  fir  timber,  this  prepared,  is  nearly  equal  to  oak 
for  durability. 

Fa  I  lad  io  has  given  several  excellent  designs  of 
wooden  bridges,  Figure  1  Platr  2,  of  Bridges^  one 
of  which  was  erected  on  the  river  C'ismone,  which 
separates  Italy  from  Germany, and  is  100  feet  wide; 
this  width  is  divided  into  six  equal  parts,  and  at  the 
end  of  each  part,  excepting  at  the  bunks,  which  are 
strengthened  wit!i  pilasters  of  stone,  the  beams  are 
placed,  that  form  the  breadth  of  the  bridge,  upon 
which,  a  little  space  being  left  at  their  ends,  were 
placed  other  beams  lengthways,  which  form  the 
•  ides.  Over  these,  directly  upon  the  first,  the  king 
po-ts  are  disposed  on  each*  side:  these  king  posts 
an*  connected  to  the  beams,  which  form  the  breadth 
of  the  bridge,  by  means  of  irons  passing  through  the 
projecting  ends  of  the  beams,  and  bolted  and  pinned 
through  both.  The  invention  of  this  bridge  Pallndio 
considers  as  very  worthy  of  attention,  as  it  may  serve 
on  all  occasions  where  posts  cannot  with  convenience, 
be  introduced  in  the  river.  He  describes  alio  other 
methods  of  constructing  wooden  bridges,  without 
posts  in  the  water,  tike  the  fore-mentioned.  The 
bridges  after  the  first  method  are  to  be?  made  in  this 
manner  :  Figure  2,  the  banks  being  strengthened  by 
pilasters  when  necessity  requires,  one  of  the  beams 
forming  the  breadth  of  the  bridge  is  to  be  placed 
with  one  end  upon  the  pier,  and  the  other  end  abbut- 
ting  against  the  first  queen  post,  which  is  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  beams  by  irons.  Then  the  second 
beam  being  placed  at  a  distance  equal  to  the  space 
between  the  first  beam  and  the  pier,  which  is  to  be 
supported'  in  like  manner  with  a  queen,  and  strut 
and  queen  posts,  and  thus  proceeding,  as  fur  as  re- 
quired, observing  to  have  a  king  post  in  the  middle 
of  the  length,  in  w  hich  the  struts  meet  both  ways, 
and  collar  beams  between  all  the  posts,  which  stiffen 
and  support  the  whole  construction.  It  should  Ikj 
recollected  that  when  bridges  are  constructed  after 
this  manner  that  they  are  to  be  wider  at  the  extre- 
mities, and  contract  towards  the  middle. 

The  bridge  represented  in  Fig.  J,  is  also  from 
P.tlk-dio.  Its  upper  part,  which  is  the  support  of 
the  w  hole,  is  inscribed  in  u  flat  segment  of  a  circle  ; 
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the  braces  which  go  from  one  king  post  to  another, 
are  so  disposed,  that  they  cross  each  other  in  the 
middle  of  the  spares  between  the  king  posts.  The 
beams  that  form  the  floor  of  the  bridge  are  bound 
to  the  king  posts,  with  irons ;  and  for  Will  greater 
strength  struts  may  bp  added  at  each  end,  reaching 
from  the  piers  to  the  first  beams. 

Tlie  design  delineated  in  Figure  4,  may  be  made 
with  a  greater  or  less  nrch  than  is  there  shown.  The 
height  of  the  bridge  in  which  are  placed  the  braces 
between  t'  e  king  posts,  Palladio  recommends  to  be 
an  eleventh  |wrt  of  the  span.  The  French  army 
destroyed,  in  the  year  1799  at  Scliafhnssen  in  Swit- 
zerland, n  wooden  bridge,  which  was  erected  in  the 
year  1740,  by  a  carpenter  of  A ppenzel,  named  Ulric 
Grubenman.  At  that  place  the  Rhine  is  exceeding- 
ly rapid,  and  several  stone  bridges,  erected  by  emi- 
nent architects,  had  been  repeatedly  swept  away  by 
the  torrent.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  above- 
mentioned  ingenious  mechanic,  offered  to  erect  a 
wooden  bridge,  with  onlv  one  arch,  and  which  should 
overcome  every  difficulty,  though  the  river  at  that 
place  is  near  four  hundred  fret  across.  The  magis- 
trates of  Schafhusen  would  not  consent  to  his  pro- 
posal, but  required  that  it  should  be  built  with  two 
arches,  and  that  the  middle  pier  of  the  old  bridge 
should  be  employed  for  that  purpose.  Ulric  Grub- 
enman  obeyed  ;  but  framed  his  timbers  on  so  curi- 
ous a  principle,  thut  he  has  left  it  a  doubt  with  sub- 
sequent architects,  whether  t!.c  bridge  really  deriv- 
ed any  permanence  from  the  middle  pier;  or  whe- 
ther it  would  not  have  been  equally  as  secure,  if  it 
had  been  formed  only  of  one  arch.  A  man  of  the 
lightest  weight,  in  walking  over  it,  could  (eel  the 
bridge  tremble  under  him  ;  and  yet  waggons  with 
the  heaviest  loads  passed  over  it,  without  appear- 
ing to  be  affected  by  its  elastic  motion. 

This  simple  but  truly  ingenious  notion  of  Grub- 
enman  has  been  greatly  improved  by  an  engineer 
in  the  erection  of  a  bridge  in  North  America.  T  e 
span  of  the  arch  is  about  250  feet,  and  its  rise  very 
small. 

Figure  6,  Plate  9,  of  Cridges  represents  three 
beams  of  the  arch.  They  are  Ibrmed  of  logs  of 
timber  10  or  IS  teet  long  of  a  suitable  curvature 
without  trimming  across  the  grain.  Each  beam  is 
double,  and  consisting  of  two  logs  applied  to  eac!i 
other,  side  to  side,  by  breaking  joints.  They  are 
united  together  by  wedges  and  key,  driven  through 
them  at  short  distant-**,  as  at  K,  L,  &e.  by  the  me- 
thod illustrated  in  tiie  joining  of  timbers  sideways, 
>te  Article  Carpentry.    'This  bfing  understood,  "we 

Eroceed  to  exhibit  a  method  by  which  a  number  of 
i*ams  may  be  united  together,  so  as  to  compose  an 
arcli  of  any  thickness.  The  beams  have  other  mor- 
tises worked  out  of  their  inner  sides,  half  out  of  each 
half  of  the  beam,  and  the  mortices  formed  as  des- 
cribed in  the  article  alluded  to  above.  Long  keys 
B  IS,  C  Ct  are  then  made  to  tit  them  properly,  the 


notches  being  so  placed  as  to  keep  the  beams  at  their 
proper  distances  from  each  other,  and  a  long  wedge 
A  A  driven  in  between  the  keys  will  bind  the  whole 
together. 

Timbers  by  this  method  are  brought  into  a  firm 
and  uniform  abutment;  it  is  indeed  extremely  flex- 
ible, having  nothing  to  keep  it  from  beading  by  an 
inequality  of  load,  but  the  transverse  strength  of  the 
beams  at' the  same  time.  It  isevidtnt  that  this  ten- 
dency to  flexibility  may  be  counteracted  by  tlie  in- 
troduction of  diagonal  pieces  ;  by  which  means  this 
construction  may  be  strengthened  to  any  degree  of 
stiffness,  and  thereby  enable  it  to  bear  any  inequa- 
lity of  load. 

When  strengthened  and  supported  in  this  manner 
it  will  be  decidedly  preferable  to  any  construction 
which  has  yet  been  made  known  ;  and  it  possesses 
besides  the  peculiar  advantage  of  having  any  piece 
of  timber  taken  out  and  repaired,  without  disturb- 
ing the  rest,  or  by  any  means  endangering  the  struc- 
ture. 

Iron  Bridget. — Modern  invention  lias  produced 
bridges  of  cast  iron,  which  are  cheaper  than  those 
built  with  stone.  Iron  bridges  are  the  exclusive 
invention  of  British  artists  ;  and  that  metal  being 
abundant  and  cheap,  lias  of  late  been  employed  iu 
many  works  where  great  strength  was  required  in 
proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  material. 

"  Fusible  iron,  as  a  material  for  bridges,  ha» 
many  advantages  over  stone  or  wood.  It  is  supe- 
rior to  the  first  in  tenacity  and  elasticity ;  and  from 
thence  in  strength,  in  the  facility  of  formation,  and 
in  the  extent  of  the  masses  in  which  it  can  be  ex- 
hibited ;  all  which,  make  it  superior,  in  lightness 
and  cheapness.  To  wood  it  is  superior  in  all  the 
same  particulars,  and  in  that  of  durability  besides  ; 
in  which  respect  alone,  it  is  interior  to  stone. 

The  greatest  durability  of* stone,  arises  in  the  first 
instance,  from  its  being  less  acted  on  by  the  w  eat  Iter, 
and  ;u  the  second,  from  its  experiencing  less  vibra- 
tion from  the  motion  of  carriages  on  account  of  the 
great  masses  in  which  it  is  used.  But  there  are  se- 
veral ways  of  guarding  against  the  deficiency  of 
iron  in  these  respects ;  paint  will  prevent  corrosion 
from  rust  tor  many  y  ears,  and  instances  could  be 
shewn,  where  cast  iron  carriages  of  garrison  guns, 
have  been  preserved  thus,  in  an  unimpaired  state, 
frOm  the  time  of  the  last  king  William,  and  the 
vibration  can  be  greatly  diminished,  if  not  totally 
prevented,  by  the  use  of  triangular  framing  through- 
out, and  by  putting  sheet  lead  between  the  joints  of 
tlie  frames."  But  it  is  probable  both  evils  might  be 
prevented  more  effectually  by  tire  mode  proposed 
by  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Wyiitt,  to  the  I  louse  of 
Commons,  of  tilling  the  vacancies  between  the  iron 
frames,  with  some  compact  cheap  material,  and  none 
would  be  more  effectual  for  this  purpose,  or  perhaps 
c  eaper  in  the  end,  than  brick  cemented  by  Ut.iuau 
cement,  or  pozzolaua,  or  tanas,  which,  owing  its 
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binding  nature  chiefly  to  iron  oxyd,  would  unite  to 
tbe  iron  of  the  bridge  in  the  closest  manner,  and 
cM* -iid  it  from  every  arcess  of  air,  while  the  increas- 
ed  maim  that  would  bo  thus  produced,  would  annihi- 
late vibration,  or  reduce  it  to  an  imnerceotihle 
quantity.  B  it  an  lightness  is  a  desirable  quality 
to  these  bridges  perhaps  it  might  he  advisable  to 
form  hollow  bricks  purposely  fi»r  this  use :  which, 
on  account  of  the  more  complete  taking,  or  burn- 
in?  in  the  kiln,  of  which  they  would  he  capable, 
would,  perhaps  be  equally  durable  as  any  stone. 
A«»a  proof  of  which  opinion,  the  thin  bricksused  by 
the  Romans,  are  still  in  perfect  preservation  in  j 
many  places.  Filling  up  the  intervals  of  the  iron 
bars  would  also  have  the  advantage  of  preventing 
almost  entirely  their  expansion  and  contraction  from  j 
change  of  temperature. 

Iron  may  I*  ufied  for  bridges  either  on  the  prin-  \  \ 
ciple  of  equilibration,  aa  stone  in,  or  on  that  of  con-  1 
ruction  by  framing,  as  wood  is  in  some  bridges,  but  j 
more  generally  in  roofs.    For  large  bridges,  the 
first  is  preferable,  according  to  tlie  best  opinions  : 
but  pmbablv  the  latter  mode  would  be  found  cheaper 
for  small  bridges.    There  has  been  one  specimen  of  i 
»  wooden  bridge  built  on  a  very  different  system  : 
from  others,  (of  which  many  models  are  preserved 
thougli  the  French  have  destroyed  tl»e  original)  that 
teems  worthy  of  being  imitated  in  iron,  o.i  a  greater  1 
wale,  which  is  the  bridge  of  such  a  curious  structure  ; 
that  Mood  so  many  years  at  Schafhatissen :  and  it  is 
probable  if  the  model  was  studied  with  this  view  by  . , 
in  experienced  engineer,  many  useful  ideas  might  ' 
be  obtained  on  the  subject.    T:»e  greater  flatness  of ;  I 
the  arch,  which  iron  admits  of,  is  an  advantage  it  ,  I 
has  ovi-r  stone,  which  should  not  be  omitted.    It  is 
capable  of  demonstration,  (and  has  been  proved,  see 
Mr.  .1.  W.  Boswelfs  paper  on  Roads  and  Wheel 
Carriages,  inserted  in  vol.  17,  of  the  Repertory  of 
>rts,  Src.)  that  ev  ?ry  increase  of  ascent  in  a  road, 
adds  to  the  cxpence  "of  conveying  goods  o%er  it,  in 
a  cheater  degree  than  has  been  suspected.    A  lofty  : 
arch  has  in  this  respect  all  the  disadvantages  of 
a  high  hill,  while  a  flat  arch  either  affords  a  level 
rood,  or  one  nearly  so." 

**  The  difficulty  of  preparing  centering  for  the  j 
l;»rge  arches  (the  capability  of  producing  which  is  j 
on*.-  of  the  gre»tf»t  advantages  of  the  art  of  framing  ] 
iron  bridges)  is  niw  in  a  great  measure  removed,  j 
by  Inr-  ingenious  mode  projmsed  by  Mr.  Selford,  in  j 
Li-t  Report  to  t'ie  House  of  Commons  on  the  propos-  i 
ed  bridge  over  the  Menai."  >Vr  Repertory  of  sir'*,  ! 
A-r.  :Vo.  1 1  r.  For  the  method  of  constructing  and  j 
cnut  "ring,  aPer  the  ingenious  mode  proposed  by  I 
Mr.  Ti-IK  ril,  $ie  i'nUtr,  article  ('ahfestry. 

T'.e  lin>t  iron  bridge  of  any  importance  seems  to  '  j 
b  ■  t!  at  of  CoWtrookftalo,   hi  S  rops  iiv.  T!«i-> 
bridge  i*  composed  of  live  rib",  and  each  rib  of  (hive  j 
eoiiceiurie  Hivj  connected  together  by    radiating  1 
p.etes.    The  interior  arc  forms  a  semicircle,  but  die 
utliors  extend  only  to  the  ciils  under  the  roadway,  j 


These  ares  pass  through*  an  upright  frame  of  iron  at 
each  end,  which  serve*  as  a  guide ;  and  the  small 
space  in  the  haunches  between  the  frames  and  the 
outer  arc,  is  filled  in  with  a  ring  of  about  seven 
feet  diameter.  Upon  the  top  of  the  ribs  are  laid 
cast  iron  plates,  which  sustain  the  road  way.  The 
span  of  this  arch  is  100  feet  6  inches,  and  the  height, 
from  the  base  lin*»  to  the  centre,  40  fbet.  The  roao 
over  the  briJge  is  24  feet  wide,  and  is  imbedded 
with  clav  and  iron  flag  a  foot  deep.  The  most  ele- 
gant and  ingenious  structure  of  this  kind,  is  tho 
bridge  erected  over  the  Wear  at  Sunderland,  by  R. 
Rurdon,  Esq.  being  the  result  of  an  invention  guar- 
anteed to  him  bv  letters  patent,  doted  September 
IS,  1793,  and  which  lie  describes  as  follows:  u  I, 
Rowlajid  fturdon,  do  declare,  that  my  invention  con- 
sists in  applying  iron,  or  other  metallic  coinpo-i- 
tions,  to  the  purpose  of  constructing  arches,  upon 
tlie  same  principle  as  stone  is  now  employed,  by  a 
subdivision  into  blocks,  easily  portable,  answering 
the  key  stones  of  a  common  arch,  which,  being 
brought  to  bear  on  ouch  other,  gives  them  all  the 
tirmneas  of  the  solid  stone  arch  :  whilst,  by  the  great 
vacuities  in  the  blocks,  and  their  respective  distances 
in  their  lateral  position,  the  arch  becomes  infinitely 
lighter  than  that  of  stone ;  and,  by  the  tenacity  of 
the  metal,  the  parts  are  so  intimately  connected,  that 
the  accurate  calculation  of  the  extrados  and  intrado-^ 
so  necessarv  in  stone  arches  of  magnitude,  is-  render- 
ed of  much  less  consequence.  The  connecting  prin- 
ciple of  these  iron  blocks  will  be  better  underwood 
by  a  reference  to  the  annexed  plate  of  bridges, 
where  Figure  6  represents  a  blork  of  cast  iron,  five 
C-et  in  depth  from  A  to  A,  and  four  inches  in  thick- 
ness: having  three  arms  U,  li,  11,  andinakinga  part 
of  a  circle  or  ellipsis;  the  middle  arm  is  two  feet  in 
length  from  II  to  C,  and  the  other  two  are  in  propor- 
tion. On  each  side  of  the  arms  are  grooves  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  deep,  and  three  inches  broad,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  malenble  or  bar  iron;  and  in 
each  arm  are  two  I  wit  holes.  I),  Figure  7,  represent* 
two  of  th»'«e  block*  united  together,  and  ti.e  joints 
confined  to  'heir  respective  positions  by  the  bar  iron 
on  each  shleof  (lie  anus,  as  at  E,  E,  E:  which,  witb- 
otiier  similar  block8,  so  united  and  bearing  upon  each 
other,  beconvs  a  rib.  F,  F,  Fit  ure  7,  ure  hollow- 
tubes,  six  fr<'t  long,  and  four  incites  in  diameter, 
(■living  sho-.dd  rs  ai  each  end,  with  holes  answering 
to  those  of  (lie  blork*.  (J  is  a  block  of  another  rib, 
coioiected  with  the  foi  mer  by  the  tubes  F,  F,  placed 
horizon!  t IK.  Through  the  holes  in  the  »  otildera 
and  arm-  <'i'  the  Idork  and  tnr  ir<m  are  bolt*  (fast- 
ened uith  cotfrels  or  firelocks)  as  at  II,  H,  H,  H. 
The  block*  b'-iug  united  with  each  other  in  rib«,  and 
t'.e  ribs  coniiected  and  supported  laterally,  by  the 
tubes,  as  above  desrriijed,  the  whole  become*  one 
mas-,  having  the  property  of  key -stones  cramped, 
together. 

Tlie  bridge  consists  of  a  single  arch,  whose  span 
is  25li  feet;'  aud  as  the  springing  stones  on  each  side 
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project  two  feet,  the  "whole  opening  is  240  feet.  The 
arch  is  a  segment  of  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  about 
444  let  ',  lit*  versed  side  being  i 4  fret;  tie  wide 
height  from  low  water  about  one  hundred  fret.  A 
aerie-  of  o»ve  hundred  and  live  blocks  (win  a  rib  nod 
six  of  these  ribs  compose  llie  widlli  of  the  bridge. 
The  spaces  between  the  arch  Mid  the  mnd-wuv  are 
filltd-  up  by  cast  iron  circles,  which  toncli*  the 
outer  circiiBilereuce  of  the  arch,  and  at  the  twine  lime 
support  the  road-way,  gradually  diminishing  from 
tlie  abutment*  towards  tlie  centre  of  the  bridge. 
Diagonal  iron  bars  are  laid  on  the  tops  of  the  ribs 
and  extiinded  to  tlie  abutments  to  keep  the  ribs  from 
twisting.     Tlie  superstructure  is.  a  strong  frame  of 
timber  planked  over  to  support  tlie  carriage  marl,  j 
which  is  composed  of  marl,  limestone,  and  gravel,  j 
with  a  cement  of  tar  and  chalk  immediately  upon  the  ; 
planks  to  preserve  thenu     The  whole  width  of  the  \ 
bridge  is  thirty -two  feet.    The  abutments  are  mas-  j 
ses  of  almost  solid  masonry,  twenty-iour  Kiel  in  j 
ihickness,  Ibrty-two  in  breadth,  at  l>oltom,  and  thir- 
ty-seven at  top.     Tlie  weight  of  the  iron  in  thin  j 
bridge  amounts  |o  200  tons  ;  214  of  these  are  cast,  j 
and  46  maleable.     Tlie  whole  exper.ee  was  27,0001.  j 
A  very  elegant  bridge  wim  lately  erected  over  the  j 
river  Thames  at  Staines,  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  i 
Thomas  Wilson,  who  was  employed  by  Mr.  Uurdon, 
in  tl»c  erection  of  the  preceding  bridge.    Thin  bridge 
consisted  of  a  single  arch,  ISI  leet  in  span,  and  10  ; 
feet  10  inches  in  rise,  being  a  segment  of  a  circle 
■whose  diameter  is  480  fret.    The  blocks  of  w  Inch  the 
-ribs  were  composeil,  were  similar  to  liiose  in  the  ! 
Wearmnuth  bridge,  except  that  these  had  only  two 
eoncentric  ares  instead  of  time,  as  at  tie  Litter. 
The  area  were  cast  hollow,  and  Ihe  blocks  connected 
by  means  of  dowels  and  kpys.    Four  ribs  formed  the 
breadth  of  the  arch,  which  were  connected  together 
by  crossed  frames,     The  spaces  between  the  arch 
and  the  road-way  were  tilled  up  with  circles,  which 
supported  a  covering  of  iron  plates  an  inch  thick; 
on  this  was  laid  the  road-way,  twenty-seven  feet 
wide.    270  tons  was  the  weight  o/*the  iron  employed  [ 
in  the  bridge,  and  S30  of  ti  e  road-way.     This  ele- 
gant bridge,  which  was  considered  by  far  the  most  ; 
complete  in  design,  and  the  best  executed,  has  till-  ' 
len,  but  under  circumstances  rather  to  prove  its  su- 
periority, than  to  depreciate  the  design  or  the  cxe- 
eution  ;  for  t':e  iron-work  did  not  give  way  until  the 
«touc  abutments  urst  yielded:  the  fault  "was  there- 


fore in  the  construction  of  the  abutments,  and  not  in 

the  iron  fniming. 

Draw- Bridge,  one  that  is  fastened  with  hinges  at 
one  end  only,  so  t!  at  the  other  may  be  drawn  up ; 
in  which  case,  the  bridge  stand-  upright,  to  hinder 
th< '  passage  €>'.  <"i"  a  ditcli  or  moat. 

I  h,\ng-Brid.  r,  one  m;ule  of  leather  boats,  pon- 
toon ,  cav.s,  '.oilow  beams,  See.  laid  on  a  river,  and 
covered  w  it',  planks,  for  tie  pa -sa  ge  of  an  army. 

fh/ing- Bridge,  a  bri.igv  coni[>osed  of  one  cr  more 
boat-,  connected  together  by  a  sort  of  (touring,  and 
surroituck'd  with  a  balustrade  or  ruling;  having 
also  one  or  more  masts  to  which  i*  fasteued  a  cabfr, 
supported  at  proj*r  distances  by  boat*rand  extend- 
ed to  an  auchor,  to  which  the  other  end  is  made  fast, 
in  the  middle  of  the  water.  This  contrivance  per- 
mits the  bridge  to  move  from  one  side  of  the  river  to 
the  other,  without  any  other  help  than  that  of  the 
rudder.  There  bridges  consist  sometimes  of  two 
-lories,  for  the  quicker  passage  of  a  great  number  of 
men,  or  that  infantry  and  cavalry  may  pass  at  the 
same  time. 

i  luting-Bridge,  is  generally  constructed  of  two 
small  bridges,  laid  one  over  the  other,  in  such  a 
manner  as  that  the  utmost  stretches  and  runs  out,  bv 
the  help  of  certain  cords  running  through  pullies 
placed  along  the  sides  of  the  under  bridge,  which 
push  it  forward  till  the  end  <  fit  joins  the  place  it  is 
designed  to  be  fixed  on.  When  these  two  bridges 
are  stretched  out  to  their  full  length,  so  that  tlie  two 
middle  em's  meet,  they  are  not  to  be  above  four  or 
live  fathoms  long,  because,  if  longer,  they  will  break. 

Bridges  of  Bonis  an*  made  of  wooden  or  copper 
boats,  fasteued  with  stakes  or  anchors,  and  laid  over 
with  plank. 

Pendrnl  or  Hanging  Bridges, often  called  Pliilosa- 
pkical  Bridget,  are  those  which  are  supported  only 
at  the  two  ends  on  hutments,  without  posts  or  pillars. 
Instances  of  such  bridges  are  given  by  Pa  I  lad  io and 
others.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Wailts  gives  tlie  design 
of  a  timber  bridge  seventy  feet  lone,  without  any 
pillars  or  supports  whatever.  Dr.  Plot  abo  in  forma 
us,  that  there  was  formerly  a  large  bridge  of  this 
kind  over  the  Cat-tie  ditch  al  Tutbury,  in  Stafford- 
shire, constructed  of  pieces  of  limber  only  a  vurd 
long  each,  and  without  any  sort  of  prop  whatever. 

ttuthtn  Bridg<s  are  made  of  large  sheaves  of 
rushes, covered  with  planks:  they  ure  used  for  cross- 
ing of  ground  that  is  boggy,  rotten,  or  miry. 
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Bakiwo  is  the  art  of  preparing  bread,  or  of  reducing 
meals  of  any  kind,  whether  simple  or  compound,  in* 
to  bread. 

■Man,  who  appear*  to  be  designed  by  nature  to  cat 
of  all  substances  that  are  capable  of  nourishing  him, 
ami  still  more  of  the  vegetable  then  the  nnimal  kind, 
hns,  from  the  earliest  times,  used  farinaceous  grains  as 
Wis  principal  (boil:  but  as these  irrains cannot  Ik  eaten 
in  ibcir  natural  state  without  difficulty,  means  have 
txvn  contrived  for  extra*  time  the  farinaceous  part,  and 
«t  preparing  it  so  as  to  render  it  a  pleasant  and  whole- 
some aliment- 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  enjoy  nil  the  advan- 
tages of  the  fine*!  human  invention,  without  reflet  tin/ 
on  die  labours  it  tias  cost  to  complete  tliem,  think  all 
tbesr  operations  common  and  trivial:  no  wonder  that 
tosurh  there  should  ap;>ear  nothing  more  easy,  than  to 
grind  corn,  to  make  it  into  a  paste,  and  to  bake  it  in  a 
oven. 

It  is,  bowevcr,  certain,  that  for  a  long  titne  men  no 
othci  wise  prepared  their  corn,  tlien  by  Ijo.ling  it  in 
vatr,  and  forming  viscous  cakes,  which  woie  neither 
agreeable  to  I  he  taste  nor  easy  uf  digestion.  To  mike 
f/xfcl  bread,  it  was  necessary  to  construct  machines 
lur  grinding  mid  separating  the  pme  flour  with  little 
li-'xmr  and  trouble:  and  injuries,  or  perhaps  accident, 
»l»ich  some  observing  person  avdicd  himself  of,  dis- 
covered, that  flour,  when  mixed  with  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  water  and  moderately  heated,  would  ferment, 
by  which  its  viscidity  would  be  nearly  dest  toyed,  and 
umild  make  bread  more  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  easy 
of  digest  ion. 

There  are  few  nations  who  do  not  use  bread,  or  n 
tubrtitulc  for  it.  The  I-iplanders  having  no  corn, 
rnke  a  kind  of  bread  ol  dried  fish,  and  the  inner  rind 
of  tltc  piuc,  which  last  is  added  to  make  a  dry  food, 
fer  which  mankind  seem  to  have  an  universal  inclina- 
tion, in  preference  to  that  of  a  bland,  slippery  muci- 
laginon*  nature. 

This  U  not  commonly  accounted  for,  but  it  seems  to 
depend  on  very  simple  principles.  The  digestion  of 
our  food  requires  the  mixture  of  lite  animal  fluids  in 
every  Mage;  among  others  the  swliva  is  necessary, 
which  requites  dry  food  to  biing  it  forth  :  fluid  ali- 
ments do  not  remain  long  enough  in  the  mouth  to 
produce  this  effort,  which  is  the  reason  we  uw  tread 
ft  illi  our  rueals. 

When, I  ben  fore,  it  is  considered  how  large  a  portion 
f»f  nur  Mistenano*  is  derived  from  bread,  and  thai  it 
fo<  m>  part  ol  every  mod-,  it  is  surprizing  that  .lie  art  ol 
bread-making  !>as  not  lxrn,  till  ot  late  years,  a  subject 
of  scici  title  investigatuui.  The  Macau  hes  ol  Count 
Ruiulbtd  and  M.  I'arnicntitT  have,  however,  at  last 


induced  a  great  rmralier  of  ingenious  rr.en  to  apply 
thomso'vrs  to  the  rtudy  of  this  most  important  sub- 
ject, who  by  the  results  of  their  experiments,  have  ren- 
dered the  ni  t  of  making  and  baking  good  bread  more 
Certain  and  economical.* 

To  Itakc  well  requires  many  precautions,  and  a  de- 
gree of  skill,  which  practice  alone  can  secure.  It  is 
probably  owing  to  these  circumstances,  connected 
with  the  real  importance  of  Ihe  art,  that  those  who 
first  liegan  to  pu  siie  it  as  a  profession,  were  held  in 
such  high  estimation  in  their  several  nations.  At  • 
Rome,  in  w  hich  regular  bakers  seem  to  have  been  in- 
trodu  ed  from  (ireece  about  the  year  of  the  city  583, 
they  were  so  much  esteemed,  as  to  be  occasionally 
admitted  into  the  senate;  and  to  enable  them  the  bet- 
tor to  devote  more  of  their  time  to  the  stud/  ot  their 
busni.  vs,  they  'were  altogether  exempted  from  guar- 
dianships and  other  troublesome  offices,  to  which  the 
rest  of  the  Roman  citizens  were  liable. 

In  treating  of  this  subject  we  shall  pursue  the  fol- 
io.ting  nrrangemeut,  in  conformity  to  the  plan  adopt- 
ed by  Mr.  Kdlin,  in  his  tiealisc  on  bread-making. 

I .  t  H>sr  nations  on  the  mealing  trade. — 2.  Analysis 
of  u/nal  flour. — 3.  Remarks  on  yeast — \.  On  the 
theor.t  ufft  rmcnlntien  of  head. — 5.  On  the  prepar- 
ii'ion  <  f  In  c<ul. — 6.  Substitutes  frr  ahea'rn  bread.— 
7.  Hi  marks  on  the  structure  of  a  bake-house.,  xcith 
otisnxnli'ins  on  the  different  eomtrurtion  of  otens,  S(C. 

().\  tut:  Mrai,  T'iiaoe. — The  great  corn-market 
in  this  kingdom,  is  the  Corn- Exchange,  in  Mark- 
latuv  where  on  Mondays  and  Fridays  arc  exposed 
samples,  sent  by  the  farmers  and  corn-merchants  tied 
up  in  small  bags  with  a  label  on  each,  slating  the 
number  of  quarters,  and  at  what  plac  they  arc  de- 
posited. 

Til*  within  tbe  last  sixty  years,  the  dealers  in  corn 
carried  on  their  trade  at  Bear  Quay,  but  finding  it  on 
many  accounts  extremely  inconvenient,  the  present 
Orn- Exchange  was  erected  by  a  company  of  pro- 
prietors, for  their  accommodation,  and  u  managed  by 
a  committee  of  three  trustrees,  chosen  by  the  proprie- 
tors, who  have  allottwl  sevrniy-tww  stands,  on  which 
the  simples  are  exposed  for  sale;  sixty-four  of  which 
number  are  leased  out  to  factors ;  the  other  eight  are 
reserved  lor  the  Kentish  lloymen.  The  practice  of 
sending  samples  insieud  of  the  article  in  bulk,  we  are 
persuaded  is  injurious  to  tlu' purchaser;  this  evil  is 
expicssed  by  the  committee  ot  the  Ilouscof  Cominona 

respecting 


•  Wc  l»r!ir»r  |h<-  fir«l  rrjul-ir  OthiIic  on  lb*  art  or  hirart-mnli ing. 
w..»  wriun.  I..  Mr.  i  illi.i  t  l<>  »  hich  puUliraiioii  »c  are  iiulrbtrd  * 
of  the  niiorin*Ui»iit.nluio.'«l  ioUw  yrcKiit  article. 
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rcspodinff  corn,  who  sfif  in  lln  ir  report,  that  this 
practice  cnabV-  (In-  brolcr  to  keep  luck,  or  expose  the 
quantity  on  »alc  as  InM  suits  !iis  ends. 

To  this  market  tlt«»  nv'lers,  mefllmcn,  nnd  corn- 
chandler*  from  rlifli  r.-nt  parts  of  the  country,  rrsort  to 
transact  hns»ncss  The  broker  has  n  cornmissioa  of 
on?  shi'linir  per  quarter  for  «c'ling  foreign  wheat,  and 
si\]Mnice' per  quarter,  for  nit  that  comes  coastwise  ; 
Tlit-  Silver  has  to  pay  the  om-mcter  our  penny  per 
quarter,  as  a  consideration  for  nscert  lining  t tv.it  the 
quantity  in  hulk  correspond  to  the  quantity  inn-kcd  on 
the  sample  hag.  The  purchaser  is  not  c»<:q»elled  to 
complete  his  bargain,  unless  the  report  of  the  corn- 
meter  make*  the  qn  inbties  agree.  Th  s  sav  -s  the 
buyer  much  (roiihle.  as  it  frequently  happens  that  the 
corn  does  not  arrive  nt  IJenr  Qn  y  tor  mam  dayv  alter 
the  purchase  is  made.  .Most  country  towns  have 
tlieir  markets  on  slated  dnys,  where  the  corn  is  co:u- 
monly  c\|>n»(l  in  bulk  bv  the  farmer,  which  is  a 
much  lairer  way  ;  as  by  this  Ihe  purchaser  is  enabled 
to  judge  how  far  the  market  is  ill  or  well  supplied 
wiih  grain.  The  custom  ol  preventing  tlie  sale  ot 
corn  till  a  particular  hour,  is  also  a  very  proper  one. 
and  altogether  we  disapprove  of  the  interference  ot 
Government  in  matters  of  trade;  we  cannot  mv  any 
evil  that  could  possibly  accrue  from  compiling  all 
■ales  of  corn  to  be  made  in  the  m  ir\ct,  wtuch  if  in- 
convenient to  be  sent  in  bulk,  might  certainly  be  done 
in  samples 

Manaoc.mejit  of  tiik  c.nAt*  in  or a\aiuis. — 
After  tlie  grain  i*  purchased  it  is  sent  to  the  granaries, 
■wnieh,  are  large  buildings  of  many  stories,  inch  of 
which  consols  of  one  entire  apartment,  where,  by 
turning  and  screening,  it  is  deprived  ot  its  superfluous 
moisture,  and  rendered  more  fi1  for  grinding  into 
fltmr.  These  operations  are  pel foro  «il  in  tlie  fillip- 
ing manner  ;  the  corn  Ivmg  «l«  jMKite.l  on  one  ot  the 
floors,  it  is  tossed  by  means  of  shovels  from  one  end 
of  it  to  the  other,  in  which  operation  tlie  dust  and 
any  other  light  substance  fills  to  the  Hour,  whilst  the 
in  bciug  heavier,  retches  tl;e  lurther  en,l  of  the 


It  i*  then  screened  and  spread  on  the  floor  about 
hall  a  foot  thick,  tun  i  ig  it  twice  a  Week,  and  MTeen- 
id!;  i'  once,  which  management  must  In*  conii  incd  for 
tin  first  two  months  The  grain  is  lieu  la-d  n  f « i> -I 
thick,  and  torthc  two  next  mouths  is  turned  one  a 
Week,  anrl  st  nem  rl  h'ss  Insquuitly.  Mr*  manage- 
ment is  to  In-  cor, tinned  for  five  or  m\  month*,  when 
it  may  be  encirased  to  two  li  et  th  (  k,  ami  the  llrmrr 
opeiaiioris  repeated  y> ■occasion  require*,  which  wd! 
be  more  frrqu  nt  in  ('amp  than  in  dry  weather. 

After  a  year  it  may  be  increased  in  (h  i  km  ss  to 
three  leet  and  turned  an.!  si  nine  1  once  in  three  weeks 
or  a  month,  |{>  this  uu  tins  corn  has  been  kept  in 
this;  country  mute  than  thirty  yens,  and  it  is  observ- 
ed I  halt  he  longer  it  i*  kept  Ihe  nunc  Hour  it  yields, 
and  tin-  purer  and  whiter  is  the  bread  which  it 
«ju^es. 


Com  is  preserved  on  the  Continent  in  the  following 

mariner,  for  fitly  or  one  hundred  ye»rs.  Grain  treat- 
ed it)  (he  same  uwtmer  as  IxMore  descrilied,  to  rlry  out 
all  superfluous  moisture,  deposiicd  in  a  pit  and  co- 
vered with  quick  lime  a  little  wetted  :  this  induces 
the  com  to  shoot  'o  about  the  depth  of  an  inch,  form- 
ins  thereby  a  crust  which  is  impervious  to  n\r  ;in<| 
in-ects.  The  p  t  is  then  securer)  by  planks  bid  over 
it  an  I  fastened  to  ret  her. 

In  l.o'dGardcn*(<>tics'  travels,  we  meet  with  the  fol- 
lowing account  nt  pri  servng  corn  at  Geneva.  While 
the  giain  co. Mimics  new  >t  is  turned  about  once  eve  y 
twenty  days  till  it  requires  a  sntlicieut  degree  of  fir-i- 
ness,  which  generally  require-  two  years  It  is  then 
moderately  kiln  dried,  and  stowed  in  the  lowest  flat  of 
the  granary,  a«  high  as  th*  floor  of  the  next  fl  t  :  on 
this  manner  they  proceed  lessening  the  qtranlit,  as 
they  r<se  in  each  fl  it,  fin  the  purpose  of  s  ving  cx- 
pi'nee.  Ry  this  method  they  pi i -serve  the  grain  sound 
for  many  years. 

Mr.  Iv din  relates  that,  after  a  thunder  storm,  corn 
that  is  perfectly  dry  ami  so;m  I  before,  will  foqocn'lv 
fivl  quite  clammy,  an  I  that,  if  not  very  weii  turnccl 
and  rlrierl,  it  will  be  totally  spndcd.  This  cfic.  t  does 
not  happ'  n  to  com  a'>ovc  a  year  old,  unless  it  be  sucli 
as  was  not  swe;it«d  sufficiently  in  the  straw,  before  it 
was  thrnshed  out 

l  o  preservegrnin  from  insects,  Mr.  E.  rccommmds 
frequent  scTiraing,  ventilation,  and  lodging  it  dry. 
As  it  further  prevent at  ve,  he  reconimemls  the  floors 
being  rubbed  w  th  uarhc  and  dwarf  elder,  Ihe  smell 
of  which  will  drive  them  away. 

Gooil  wheat  should  look  plump,  feel  heavy  in  the 
hand,  and  In-  o*  a  clear  transparent  amber  colour  ; 
and  when  ma-ticated  snnv  time  in  the  mouth,  n  consi- 
de  ahle  portion  of  '»  thick  glutinous  matter,  frcr  from 
meal,  will  be  lefi  \x  hind.  Its  taste  should  t>e  sweetish. 
\\  heat  with  a  (hick  skin  yi  his  lr>s  mial  and  darker, 
and  «>f  course  fetches  a  li  s  price.  Thill  part  of  the 
g'uui  whir  h  produces  the  finest  flour  is  the  lu-att  or 
mitre;  this  meal  leinients  ici.dily  ;  but  ihe  nied  pro- 
duced f(om  that  part  i-l  the  grain  inmu<lii»t(  ly  under 
the  coating,  and  which  l  ein-_  softer  than  the  hcait.  is 
n  .t  somsily  rerhiceil  lupowder,  is  of  an  interior  km  I, 
;oiil  ferments  with  ycasi  with  ditliculty. 

I  i.ivin^  shew n  the  manner  ol  preserving  grain,  yve 
s!>ali  now  endeavour  to  give  some  account  of  Ihcmnn- 
m  i"  ol  its  being  gioiiud  and  m  nnfacttued  into  flour. 
Al  l's  for  grin.ling  coin  are  gi  neusll^  called  grist. 
nulK,  an. I  are  mostly  (h'ivcu  by  water.  The  building 
ct  the  la.-j-.ot  mills  is  forviiion'y  tliue  stories  hi.  b  ; 
(Hi  the  li  st  lloor  tlie  coin  is  gi(»ni,d  by  means  ol  two 
!•  iM  stcnu-s  one  above  the  other;  the  lower  sio;,c  n 
lixrd,  but  Ihe  upper  one  funis  upon  a  sj .indie,  to 
which  motion  is  given  bom  the  wab  r  wh.  et  !>y  means 
oi  (ooihcrl  y»luv!s  acting  in  each  other.  '1  he  sio  taei  s 
I  the  (v. o  stones,  bet w.i  i -.  wlne.h  the  corn  is  gmund, 
is  not  flat  or  plane,  the  u-  per  <n  e  I  i  :o .  hollow,  a::<l 
the  lower  one  rounding  upwaids,  oi  toiiu  x;  but  as 
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the  eonratuV  or  liollow  of  «ne  tipper  stone  pxce<-  !s 
Ami  of  the  convexity  or  rounding  up  of  the  lower, 
it  mm!  he  obviou«,  that  1lic  stones  come  nearer  t  ge- 
rVrr  nl  the  edges  (ban  in  the  mid  de     The  co«-n  Ivbig 
drivelled  fiom  the  hnp)  cr  thrnntrh  n  hole  in  the  Ci-  - 
(rent the  upper  stone,  is  worked between  the  Oomcs 
nm  two-thirds  of  the  way  from  the  ecu' re  to  l'-e 
fil.'i-s,  where  it  begms  to  be  gromi  t,  the  sp  ire  a'  th  it 
phcr  I*  i'ig  but  one-half  or  tlmv-fmrt'is  uf the  thick* 
ins-,  of  the  grains  of  coin  ;  it  fay,  bowev-r,  be  in- 
reavJ  or  diminished  whenever  tlx*  miller  thin!(s 
jujer,  by  raising  or  sinking  the  up|icr  stone,  which 
v  :!l  of  course  make  the  flower  finer  or  co  nser.  There  1 
n-e  furrows  cut  in  the  stones.  tro»>  the  o  ntre  to  the 
vdrs  which  causes  them  to  <  nf  quicker.    When  the 
com  is  quite  reduced  to  fl  »nr,  ;t  U  thrown  out  of  the 
Diitl  by  the  cvutrifurgnl  fere  of  lt>e  <* jj» j *#-r  stone, 
through  a  hole  made  for  that  pn'po»e  into  a  trough, 
and  from  thence  descends  liy  menns  of  a  w rvn li-ti 
truiiK  into  a  bin  on  the  ground  floor,  which  is  divided 
into  two  parts  bv  n  partition  an  i  provided  with  n 
cover.    Tin*  burl  or  sieve  through  which  the  meal 
p.i.vM-v  to  rid  it  of  its  bran,  isot  n  skchtonof  a  eifindri- 
c1  lor  in,  made  of  iron  l>ars,  and  extending  from  nnc 
emi  t  •  the  other  oft  he  bin,  not  horizontal  (nil  a  little 
i:  ( lining  at  one  end     'Ibis  skeleton  is  *  ovci'ed  with 
in  exceeding  fine  wove  wire  'or  the  ft*  t  half  its 
length,  and  the  other  hall  with  w.ivr  wire  so  cwh  it 
cwser:  into  the  upper  end  of  this  bunt  the  meal  is 
conduced,  and  a  rotary  motion  given  to  it  by  eon- 
v  "ting  it  with  the  machinery  ;  the  tine  l!oi:r  fills 
iM.i  t:ie  firm  division  of  tltc  bin,  ami  the  coarser  into 
second,  t!ie  br.ui  is  discharged  at  the  lower  end 
iiiio  the  joggling  screen,  to  separate  what  lurnt  is 
remaining  in  t'.e  bain,  which  runs  down*  in  a  locker 
Wow.    T'ie  meal  thus  separated  isngain  cung'it  bv 
a  -econd  screen,  which  in  t!:e  sunie  way  separates 
t::e  twenty-penny,  and  wiat  passes  down  the  I  di  d 
»  ns  n  w-'iicii  is  "called  rough  stuff,  and  \<  made  into 
«  »i  the  corn  chandlers  r;ili  pollard.    W  int  comes 
t .rough  the  flrst  division  of  the  boult  w  termed  fine 
r;r  !ioe-e.,old  Hour;  that  which  passe*  through.  t;ic 
>'  <ood  div  ision  is  called  sharps  ;  thes?  are  suffered 
to  remain  lid  a  suflicient  quantity  is  collected  when 
tl  ey  are  n  -  ;ruuii(l,  the  stones  bcb.gsat  closer  toge- 
(;  ct  f  >v  ttiat  purpo-e  and  Itoiilted  t.iroug »  the  cloth, 
No  IT,  this  is  (bund  to  produce  better  flour  than  if 
the  >tooeH  were  set  sultl  icutly  close  tiie  rir~t  «riud- 
i:.L',  and  w  lat  doe»  not  pas>  throiisfo  tiiis  clotli  is 
j>.i>-ed  >:,r<niij!i  a  clot'i  vi  ;t  <tmr>er  kind,  No.   1  \ 
u  ..icb  forms  tlie  fine  ntitidlmj;-,  and  Cat  w!iic:i  wid 
lin'  ikisj.  No.  I j,  i-,  dre-»f(l  tiiruu^h  a  .still  coaiser, 
No,  I  J.  iiin i  is  denominated  coarse  middling,  the 
r-fu-e  ul*  wl.ich  is  mixed  with  t'i-  poll  srd.    S  an.- 
itrenoi  always  ie-sround,  as  t'tey  are  fonnd  to  nuke 
a  liwui"  of  an  exce'dent  q  a'i'v,  which  keen-  Ic^.r 
ii,"ii  vt  c;i  made  «<t*  flour  alone  ;  it  is  suid  to  con- 
trjeior^  f.!rt;>e  si  pp!v  vl' the  navv. 
Ti»e  liat  st  iii.giisb  wheat  liuu  can  be  procured  is 


"round,  withont  th*  admixture  of  forerrn,  nnd  -old* 
to  fi"  pa^iry  cookn  and  otheiv,  m  Hetlfijrdsl.ii-e 
w'dte-. 

Tins  is  t'  e  i|tiir>l  eour^eof  t'ie  nir^di"*  tntde,  and 
tt:e  f  'IL»w       is  (he  pntduce  of  a  tpmr'.  r  of  w  i:eat. 

Fi'ie  T'oitr  5  fi'i<!teU  3  pecks. 

Scfi'i!;!-.  half  a  bushel. 

l  ine  Vfi  kllie-,^  .  .  I  Peck. 

f  Vnr-'e  ditto  ....  half  a  p«Vk. 

Uran  3  '  u*  icls  or  half  a  sack. 

Twniv-pennv   .  .  Ditto. 

Pollard  *.  .  .  .  2  fiuslieK 

The  (lour  i-  now  put  into  sack--,  cirh  sark  con- 
taininjj  live  busiuds  or  two  hundred  and  eigi.tv 
pounds.  I'lour  i«  l^rtcr  tor  keeping  a  sh<nt  tiiii;* 
af>er  Ix  inar  ground,  a.s  it  seKlom  makes  light  bread 
w!'f»n  it  >w. 

l  ine  flour  is  very  apt  to  breed  insrets  if  krtpt  too 
long  if:er being  ground,  w'uc'i  lire  very  destructive  ; 
flour  so  infested'  must  immediately  fx>  made  into 
bread. 

Tlie  following  nrcount,  trikr,n  from  the  second 
volume  of  "  the  f{"per>nrv  of  Art.-,  and  Manul'.ir- 
tures,  "  may  serve  as  a  caulion  to  t  .o-c  w!u>  ie;iy 
have  large  quantifies  of  treal  in  -tnie  at  one  tin.<-. 
On  the  Itili  of  December,  l?<».3,  about  six  o'c  lork  in 


t  .e   veninar,  there  took 


|>!a:v 


Ml  t'ie  :.<;i|se 


«  f  v.  : 


i  JiaroMielli,  baker,  in  tiii>;  city  of  Turi:i,  an  explo- 
sion that  burst  out  the  window*  and  window  t'ri'  i  s 
of  his  front  shop,  and  the  rt  jiort  was  ioud  iis  to  In: 
heard  at  u  cnn-dd'Tible  di  tuure.  At  die  moment 
oft  lie  explosion  a  v  tv  hri^ot  flame,  w ' -ieh  lasted 
only  a  few  seconds,  was  se.ui  in  the  shop  which  ci  n- 
taine.l  near  three  h'.ind.ed  sicks  of  flour.  In 
this  place  a  bnv  was  employed  in  empty  ing  (  tit  some 
flour  by  the  hgi.t  of  a  lamp.  Il<'  had  his  tare  and 
arms  terribly  scrrched  by  tie  exjtUvioii,  his  I  air 
was  burnt,  and  it  was  more  than  a  fortnight  bclbie. 
his  buii.s  were  healed. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  flour,  which  can-'  d 
the  above  accident,  was  damp;  and  t'os.ut  Vi  ro7\o, 
W  o  <xi\es  tr.e  acromit,  ntetiti.  iis  seveiid  explosions 
wi  u  li  l  apper.T  d  at  ditt'ereM  |daces  and  times.  We 
insert  I', is  account  to  t'liaid  fn^e  who  may  have 
large  qualities  of  Hour  iniu  r  ti  »-ir  care,  to  |  roveut 
their  carrying  candles  into  the  store,  as  it  nii-y  be 
attended  with  t  e  u;u-t  .  r  a  did  coiiv  fj'ifi.ic^. 

We  sliidl  umv  nonce  some  exp .  n. m  itts  width 
were  made  l-y  Mr.  I'.aYin  tu  a; certain  the  constituent 
part-  of  weig  t. 

T  its  g  -i  lleman  tot  k  one  pound  of  the  seed  vS 
vvig  t  t  a»  gr»-w  <>u  a  well-cult ixated  soil,  and 
grot) nd  it  in  a  .am!  mill;  the  incu!  w.istl.«n  -ified 
thro  'g'.  a  line  hiwn  -u  ve,  and  w hen  tlie  l!our  vvis 
hi*  anited  i'  ne  r  •m:d n  d  t^fce  oiiuces  of  bn;n  Mid 


twive  ounces  of  .ins*  .iour:  lid-  last  wa-.  put  into  a 
lc<i.  -ieve,  and  »  si  ream  of  water  gradual [y  pour  d 
ovor  r.  v, '  i'-t  l.e  kiieadcd  it  ic.to  a  paste;  more 
waur  n.i.<  au»;ed  lioin  tiir.c  \o  tLii i;  till  l  .e  following 
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appearances  took  place :  A  glutinous  substance  re- 
niuined  in  the  hand,  which  was  very  elastic.  *Thc 
powder  which  subsided  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
wax  starch,  and  the  liquor  in  which  the  foregoing 
articles  were  suspended,  was  of  a  brown  colour  and 
a  sweetish  taste.  These  were  all  put  by  for  future 
experiments,  the  result  of  which  was  as  follows: 
viz. — That  the  glutinous  elastic  substance,  when 
dried,  Ix'camo  perfectly  brittle,  resembling  glue,  and 
weighed  six  drachms.  Mr.  Kdlin  is  of  opinion  that 
to  t'  is  gluten  wheat  owes  the  property  of  forming 
an  adhesive  pa-to.  and  its  facility  lo  rise  with  lea- 
ven, not  that  it  contributes  immcilhitoly  to  prodirre 
fermentation,  which  is  by  no  moan*  the  case:  but  in 
forming  a  more  tenacious  dough  or  paste.  This 
property  exists  only  in  a  small  degree  in  barley,  and 
is  altogether  wonting  in  potatoes,  w  inch  our  author 
think*  is  the  cause  why  bread,  made  from  t'u  M'  two 
article-,  is  so  difficult  of  fermentation.  That  this,  i- 
"the  case,  seems  certain  from  the  experiments  of  M. 
Beccuri,  of  Bologna,  and  Dr.  Cuilen,  who.  hv adding 
this  substance  to  barlev  and  potatoes,  produced 
•better  bread  from  ench,  then  could  be  obtained  vvith- 
-cut  this  addition,  l'armenti.  r  asserts  that  bread 
may  be  made  from  potatoes  alon  \  tins  opinion, 
however,  seems  to  be  contrary  to  the  experiment* 
•of  Mr.  Edlinand  Dr.  I'oarson,  both  being  decidedly 
•f opinion  that  this  root  cannot  be  (i  run  tiled  so  as  to 
make  bread  without  the  admixture  of  w  beaten  Hour. 
Hence,  they  conclude,  tluit  no  farinacious  or  mealy 
substance  can  be  made  into  good  bread,  that  has 
not  the  three  constituent  parts  of  wheat;  for,  if  to  ! 
the  starch  or  potatoes,  some  of  this  glutinous  sub- 
stance be  added,  with  yeast  and  water,  it  will  not 
form  a  bread,  ow  ing  to  the  absence  of  the  saccharine 
■or  sugei y  extract,  on  which  the  process  of  fermen- 
tation de|X'iids,  and  which,  if  th's  last  substance  be 
added,  even  in  a  concentrated  state,  will  immedi- 
ately commence. 

Jt  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  in  what  proportion 
the  glutinous  substance  is  found  in  wheat,  Mr.  Win- 
ter states  that  it  is  less  in  wet  than  in  dry  seasons, 
and  Mr.  Edlin  thinks  it  more  abundant  in  wheat 
-growing  on  land  well  manured,  then  from  that 
which  is  the  produce  of  neglected  soils. 

The  facula,  or  starch,  deposited  in  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel,  vi  as  next  dried,  and  was  found  to  be  line 
white  Ktaich;   as  this  forms  by  much   the  most 
cun-iderabie  part  of  the  grain.    Mr.  lld'ii',  thinks 
it  the  principal  elementary  substance  of  bread,  and  j 
-this  opinion  is  strengthened  by  the  -  fart  of  many  : 
lli<i  —mils  of  (do  inliahita-ii*  of  Ireland,  living  prin-  ] 
Ci,)illv  'ipon  potatoes,  which  contain  starch,  in  con- 
s-i1.  Table  *j  antitx.  and  are  altogether  destitute  of  j 

?r  et-Mi,  which  Li*  hem  so  much  in-istcd  upon,  as 
>e:.ig -o  extremely  uutrbive :  tf.i*  j*  also  corroho- 
railed  by  ex.-.eriments  on  feeding  animals.    It  seems  ; 
also  cirtaiu,  t!i  if  the  f.i-c- da  or  stnreli  of  wheat  will 
wot  make  bread  without  the  addition  of  the  gluto* 


'•'  and  saccharine  extracts.    The  next  experiment] 
I'  were  made  on  the  sugary,  or  saccharine  extract, 
which  proved  that  however  small  the  quantity  may 
be  which  wheat  contains,  yet  its  pressure  in  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  the  formation  of  good  bread. 
.     Mr.  Edlin  next  made  a  variety  of  experiments  on 
!  the  composition  of  yeast,  in  order  to  ascertain  what 
!  share  it  has  in  producing  fermentation  in  bread.  He 
found  t'  at  the  same  effect  was  produced  by  using 
the  fixed  air,  or  sulphuric  acid  gas,  which  was  dis- 
|  engaged  by  pouring  some  diluted  sulphuric  acid 
;  upon  powdered  marble;  he  also  collected  the  gas 
■  produced  by  the  fermentation  of  some  newly  tunned 
!  beer,  which  likewise  produced  good  bread,  similar 
1  in  all  reacts,  to  that  made  in  the  usual  way., 
from  these  experiments   he  concludes  that  the 
principles  wliicr  enter  into  bread,  are  gluten,  starch, 
sugar,  and  fixed  air. 

TUKOBV  Or  F ER.Vtr. XT ATION  IV  UKi: All. 

In  ord'T  to  make  this  understood  by  persons 
altogether  unacqu  date  I  with  chemistry*  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  following  facts  should  be  know  n  : — 
that  there  are  three  states  of  fermentation,  which 
take*  place  in  the  following  order,  viz.  the  V'ii.ous, 
which  produces  wine,  beer,  etc.  tin?  AeeloUs,  and 
PuM'iJ.  All  fermentation  i*  an  intestine  motion  of 
the  constituent  pentode*  of  a  moist,  lluid,  mixed,  or 
compound  body,  by  the  continuance  of  which  motion 
the  particles  are  gradually  removed  from  their  for- 
mer situation  or  combination,  and  again,  after  some 
visible  seftaration  is  made,  joined  together  in  a 
different  order  aud  arrangement,  no  that  a  new  com- 
pound i*  limned. 

The  usual  method  of  making  bread  with  yeast,  is 
very  simple,  aud  soon  performed.  The  yeast  is  ad- 
ded to  a  part  of  the  flour  and  well  kneaded;  this  in 
a  short  time  swells  aud  rises  in  the  trough,  and  is 
called  by  the  bakers  setting  the  sponge.  Afterwards 
the  remainder  of  the  flour  is  added,  w  ith  a  siillicient 
quantity  of  water  lo  make  it  into  dough,  the  whole  is 
then  left  to  ferment  and  rise. 

Trie  water  being  added  to  the  yeast,  warm,  ex- 
tricates the  air  in  an  elastic  state,  and  the  whole 
being  well  diffused  and  mixed  with  the  mass,  every 
particle  must  be  raised:  the  air  being  kept  from 
escaping  by  the  viscidity  of  the  dough.  In  tnis  state 
it  is  ueaded,  and  made  up  into  hvivi  s,  which  are 
then  baked,  the  increase  of  lie  it  disengaging  more 
of  the  fixed  air,  which  is  further  prevented  from 
escaping  by  the  forming  of  the  crust,  the  process 
continuing,  the  superfluous  water  is  driven  out,  and 
the  hrc.Td  becoming  firmer,  retains  that  spungy 
hollow ness  which  distinguishes  goon  br  ad. 

From  what  lias  already  been  said,  it  appears  that 
the  saccharine  extract  of  the  wheat  flour,  in  conse- 
quence of  moisture,  has  its  constituent  principle 
disengaged,  the  oxygen  seizing  the  carbenaccous 
matter,  and  I'orniiiig  carbonic  acid,  which  is  dis- 
engaged in  the  form  of  gas,  occasioning  the  intestine 
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motion  ami  fwdlbig  c  t'  the  dotiirh  jtt-t  described: 
but  this  process  if  left  to  itself  w  itiiout  the  addition 
of  vphM,  is  extremely  .-low.  This  is  what  is  culled 
leavened  bread. 

In  making  bread  without  yeast,  the  proces*  is 
more  tedious,  a  small  quantity  of  Hour  is  welted, 
and  allowed  to  remain  se\eral  hours  covered  up. 
In  this  case  the  water  i*  decomposed :  tlie  oxygen 
of  that  fluid  uniting1  with  the  snrch;;rine  extract, 
tiring  on  fermentation,  which  i*  not  of  a  vinous  hut 
of  an  acetous  nature,  moie  flour  and  water  are  from 
time  to  time  added  to  the  leaven,  till  a  sufficient  <inan- 
tity  is  ready  for  baking.  Much  nicety  is  required 
in  conducting  this  operation,  which,  if  ieft  too  long 
will  make  the  bread  •■our.  and  if  time  enough  is  not 
allowed  for  its  rai-ing,  heavy  bread  will  be  the 
rmilt. 

There  are  nin'iy  articles  in  u-e  for  exciting  speedy 
fermentation  in  flour,  which  muv  be  all  brought  un- 
der the  two  following  head-  :  either  thev  an*  impreg- 
nated w  ith  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  contain  the  princi- 
ple of  aridity  :  hence  we  are  able  to  account  w by 
ligiit  brend  is  made  at  Paris  w  ith  t!:e  water-  of 
(jeiies**",  w  ithout  y  east.  At  I'yrmonl  the  same  thing 
is  done  with  Saltzer  water,  and  in  England  withar-  j 
tificial  Salt/er.  There  are  also  two  springs  at  Sara-  | 
toga,  in  America,  which  are  possessed  of  the  same  > 
properties.  All  these  waters  are  highly  impregna-  I 
ted  w  ith  lixed  air. 

In  warm  climates  where  no  bper  is  brewed,  the  ■ 
inhabitants  commonly  raise  their  bread  by  the  ace- 
*«n  method  as  desciibed  before,  which  is  genera  IK 
to  l»e  jiercehed  bv  the  sourness  of  their  bread,  ft 
i*,  however,  possible  to  make  good  bread  bv  this  pro- 
cess, and  the  'mode  is  often  adopted  on  board  our 
nun  of  war.  in  the  West  Indie-,  by  mixing  water 
«hich  has  !;e:-ome  -inn-  in  ca  I.-,  with  the  flour, 
which  will  excite  fermenintiou  aluio-t  as  speedily 
a-  vea-t. 

In  the  Ea-t  Ind  ies,  when*  fermentation  isextreme- 
tv  quick,  a  liquor,  railed  tojdv.  procured  bv  an  in- 
i  i-on  K'in^  ivadf  in  the  branches  or  fibres  of  the  eo- 
coantit  tree,  is  used  to  promot  •  leiim-ntaHon. 

OF  Till;  I'ltFVA  II  A  !  ION  of  1: 11    A  I). 

In  order  to  prep-ire  hiv;*d,  flour  and  water  are  j' 
kneaded  Ingetber  iu'o  a  too^'n  )••.  (<•:  this  contains  i1 
the  principles  of  flonr.  but  very-  lilfl-  ahered,  and;' 
not  e-.^ih  digested  by  ti  e  ttoir-'rlt.    The  action  of  !i 
heat  produces  a  considerable  change,  il   renders  the  j 
coir.->oimd  more  easy  to  masticate  a-  well  as  to  di-  j  j 
gT-=t.     ttread  mr.de  in  tliis  nintm-  r  is  culled  unlen-  >! 
vrned,  and  is  u-nd  for  shipping  in   coii-idcinble  It 
quantities;    but  most       the  bread  used  in  France, 
Uernmnv.  and  other  Kuropt  ..u  countries,  is  mad-- 
to  undergo,  previous  to  baking,  a  kind  of  ferment. 
The  e  fleet  of  (hi*  fermentation   is  found  to  be.  \hrit  1| 
the  n«a-s  is  rendered  more  digc:  fable  ami  light,  by  j; 
winch  expression  it  e  to  !>>•  'understood  that  it  is  j 
more  porous,  by  the  disengagement  of  mi  clastic  !; 


fluid  tfutt  separates  it-  parts- from  enrhntt.ee.  a*  1*-- 
ton1  explained,  and  greatly  increases  it-  bulk. 

The  operation  of  (taking  puts  a  Mop  to  this  pro- 
cess, by  evaporating  great  part  of  the  moisture,  and, 
probably  also,  by  still  farther  changing  the  nature 
of  the  component  jiarts.  ifread  made  according  to 
the  preceding  method,  will  not  possess  that  unifor- 
mity which  i-  requisite,  beca use  some  parts  may 
be  mould;,,  while  others  are  not  sufficiently  dunged 
from  dou^h.  The  same  means  have  been  used  in 
this  ra«e  a-  have  been  found  elfectual  in  promoting 
the  fermentation  of  large  masses  ;  this  consists  in 
the  use  of  a  leaven  or  ferment,  which  is  a  small 
portion  of  some  matter  of  the  same  kind,  but  in  a 
more  advanced  sjute  of  fermentation.  After  thi*. 
h  aven  has,  lieen  well  incorporated,  by  kneading  it 
into  fresh  dough,  it  not  only  brings  on  the  fermen- 
tation w  ith  art  eater  speed,  biit  causes  it  to  take  place 
in  the  whole  mass  at  the  Kime  time;  and  ns  soon 
as  this  dough  has,  by  this  means,  acquired  a  due 
increase  of  bulk  from  the  air  which  endeavours  to 
e-cape,  it  is  judged  to  he  sufficiently  fermented, 
and  ready  for  the  oven. 

The  bread  principally  tued  in  thin  country  is  fer- 
mented w  ith  yeast,  or  the  froth  which  arises  on  the 
surijue  of  beer,  in  the  first  sta^e  of  fermentation. 
When  it  is  mixed  with  the  dorgh,  it  produces  a 
mexh  more  -pecdy  fermentation  than  that  obtained 
from  leaven,  and  the  bread*  is,  accordingly  much 
lighter,  and,  uide—  it  is  improperly  prepared, 
never  sour. 

Having  thus  briefly  touched  ujmn  the  different 
kiiuU  v.'  bread,  we  now  pass  on  to  its  preparation, 
which  we  shall  divide  into  three  Kinds*  l«i,  un- 
leavened bread,  Sd,  leavened  bread,  and  yd,  car- 
bonic bread.  ^ 

1st. — I'nleavened  bread  i«  that  which  the  dew* 
eat  during  their  pas-over;  the  custom  wa<*  intro- 
duced in  remembrance  of  their  hasty  departure 
from  Egypt,  when  tf.ev  hail  not  leisure  to  bake 
leavened,  but  took  the  dough  Ndbre  it  was  ferment- 
ed, and  baked  mihniveiicd  cakes.  In  Roman  Ca- 
tholic countries  it  is  still  used,  and  is  prepared  with 
the  finest  u  beaten  flour,  moistened  with  water,  and 
pressed  hefWeeti  two  [dates,  graven  like  water 
moulds,  being  Jlr-I  rnl>bed  with  wax  to  pievent  the 
plate  from  slicking,  and  when  diy  it  is  used. 

The  common  method  of  making  unleavened  bread 
is  as  follows  ; — I'ut  a  jn-ck  of  Hour  into  a  kneading* 
triutgh,  thp*  ounce*  »>fmdl,  and  a  suflicieut  quan- 
tity td  warm  w.rter;  knee.d  tiiem  well  together  till 
intimately  blended,  then  roll  the  dough  out  into 
thin  cakes,  and  Iwke  them  in  a  quirk  oven,  in  order 
to  render  them  more  jhuous.  taking  care  to  turn 
them  during  b»king. 

To  m:ike  Arabian  bread,  front  M.  Xeibuhr's 
Travels. —The  modes  of  making  bread  are  different 
in  dsilerent  parts  e.f  Arabia  ;  but  the  following  man- 
ner of  pounding  the  g..un,  hov ever  troubiewnne, 
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ia  in  most  general  Bract  Ice,  and  considered  plea- 
santer  to  the  taste  tnan  meal,  that  has  been  ground 
in  a  mill.  In  the  first  place,  two  stone*  arc  pro- 
cured, one  convex,  and  the  other  concave  ;  the  grain 
is  then  placed  on  the  lower  one,  and  a  man  bruises 
it  till  it  is  reduced  to  a  meal ;  it  in  then  mixed  up 
with  water,  and  divided  into  small  cakes.  In  the 
mean  time,  an  earthern  pot,  glazed  on  the  inside, 
is  filled  with  charcoal  and  set  on  the  fire,  and  when 
it  is  sufficiently  heated,  the  cakes  are  laid  on  the 
outside  of  it,  without  removing  the  coal*,  and  in  a 
Tow  minute-*  the  bread  is  tukca  off,  half  roasted  and 
«aten  hot. 

The  wandering  Arabs  of  the  desert,  when  they 
have  not  this  convenience,  use  a  heated  plate  of  iron, 
or  a  gridiron,  to  bake  their  cakes  ;  and  when  these 
are  wanting,  they  roll  the  dough  into  balls,  and  put 
it  into  a  fire,  of  camels'  dung,  where  it  remains 
covered  up  till  it  is  sufficiently  penetrated  bv  the 
heat.  Bad  as  thi*  broad  is,  it  is  belter  than*  the 
durra  bread,  which  is  in  general  use  ninon.,-  the 
common  people;  it  is  made  of  coarse  millet,  knead- 
ed up  with  camels  milk,  oil,  butter,  or  grease, 
pounded  together,  and  then  baked  in  the  ember*. 
M.  Ncibuhr,  observe;,  that  lie  could  not  eat  this 
bread  at  first,  but  the  people  of  the  country  lHng 
accustomed  to  its  use,  prefer  it  to  barley  bread, 
which  they  think  too  light. 

2d.  Ofleavcned  bread.— This  operation  consist* 
in  keeping  some  paste  or  dough  till  the  acetous  fer- 
mentation *akes  place,  when  it  swells,  rarities,  and 
acquires  a  sourish  and  rather  disagreeable  taste. 
Tlus  fermented  dough  is  then  well  worked  up  with 
some  fresh  dough,  which  is,  by  that  mixture  and 
moderate  heat,  disposed  to  a  similar  but  less  ad- 
vanced fermentation  than  that  above  mentioned. 
**Bv  thi*  fermentation  the  dough  is  attenuated  and 
divided,  air  is  introduced,  which  being  incapable  of 
disengaging  itself  from  the  tenacious  and  solid 
paste,  forms  it  into  small  cavities,  raise*  and  swells 
it ;  hence  the  small  quantity  of  fermented  paste 
which  disposes  the  rest  to  ferment,  is  called  the 
little  leaven. 

When  the  dough  is  thus  raised,  it  is  in  a  proper 
state  to  be  put  Into  the  oven  ;  where,  while  it  i* 
baking,  it  dilates  itself  still  farther  by  the  rarefac- 
tion of  tlic  air,  aad  form*  a  bread  full  of  eves  or 
cavities,  consequently  light,  entirely  different  from 
the  heavy,  coaqiact,  visous,  and  indigestible  masse* 
made  bv  baking  in  fermented  dough. 

It  oftea  happens  that  bread  made  with  leavened 
dough,  acquires  a  sourish,  and  disagreeable  taste, 
widen  i*  said  to  proceed  from  too  great  a  quan- 
tity  of  haven,  or  from  leaven  in  which  the  fermen- 
tation has  advanc-d  too  far.  This  circumstance 
was  explained  in  the  last  chapter,  where  it  was 
stated,  that  unless  the  principal  of  acidity  is  gene- 
rated, it  will  not  ferment  at  nil.  However,  as  it 
u  a  subject  that  deserve*  particular  instigation. 


we  propose,  in  the  following  experiments,  toenquise 
if  t  his  disagreeable  flavour,  when  it  does  occur,  can 
be  counteracted. 

.Mr.  Kdlin  took  one  pound  of  wheat  flour,  and  put 
it  into  a  kneading  trough,  and  mixed  it  up  into  a 
paste  with  eight  ounces  of  water,  at  the  temperature 
of  67>S  of  Farenheit's  Thermometer.  Ttiisjmixture 
was  placed  in  76  degrees  of  heat.  In  tw  elve  hours 
no  apparent  change  had  taken  place ;  but,  on  ex* 
aminmg  it  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  he  ob- 
served several  bubbles  of  air,  which  increased  in 
number  on  kneading  the  dough,  and  on  introducing 
the  thermometer,  it  stood  at  70,  1 -fourth,  an  increase 
of  5,  10-fburths  in  the  heat,  in  consequence  of  the  fer- 
mentation. 

At  the  expiration  of  thirty  six  hours  he  found  thi* 
little  leaven  in  a  complete  state  of  fermentation,  and 
much  thinner  than  on  the  preceding  day ;  it  was 
also  of  a  sourish  taste.  He  then  added  three  pou  nds 
more  flour,  one  ounce  of  salt,  and  a  pound  and  a 
half  of  water,  by  weight ;  the  whole  was  kneaded 
for  about  half  an  hour,  and  left  to  ferment  again  for 
six  hours  longer. 

It  was  then  made  up  into  a  proper  consistence 
for  baking,  which  required  eight  ounces  more  flour; 
and  in  weighing  the  whole,  it  turned  out  exactly 
six-pounds,  the  quantity  used  in  the  experiment. 
His  reasons  for  determining  its  weight  was,  to  as- 
certain whether,  during  fermentation,  any  sensible 
quantity  of  air  was  absorbed. 

It  was  now  divided  into  six  equal  portions,  and 
made  into  as  many  loaves,  These  were  placed  ia 
the  oven,  and  after  remaining  in  that  situation  half 
an  hour,  they  were  found  to  be  sufficiently  baked. 
This  is  known  by  tapping  with  your  finger  on  the 
bottom  crust,  and  when  done,  the  sound  emitted  is 
sonorous,  but  if  not  baked  enough,  dense.  It  is  a 
sound  difficult  to  be  understood,  and  can  only  be 
learnt  by  practice. 

The  loaves  were  removed  from  the  oven,  taken 
off  the  tins,  and  placed  on  a  board ;  one  of  them  wa* 
wrapped  in  flannel,  while  the  others  were  exposed 
to  the  air.  When  cold  they  where  all  weighed,  and 
turned  out  five  pounds  two*  ounces,  fourteen  ounce, 
has  than  when  they  were  put  into  the  oven,  and  ten 
ounces  more  than  the  flour  used  in  the  experiment. 

On  weighing  the  loaf  that  wns  covered  with  tlie 
flannel,  and  one  of  the  others  that  had  been  exposed 
to  the  air,  though  they  were  of  equal  weight 
when  taken  out  of  the  oveu,  yet  now  the  one  that 
was  covered  up  proved  to  be  four  scruples  heavier 
than  the  oilier,  making  a  difference  of  three  quarter.* 
of  an  ounce  hi  the  quartern  loaf. 

They  were  both  cat  asunder,  and  the  bread  looked 
pnruuo,  was  tolerably  light,  and  absorbed  moisture 
readilv;  but  the  taste  was  sourish:  it  seemed  as  if 
a  small  quantity  of  vinegar  was  added  to  'he  dough, 
but  still  it  was  palatable. 

On  lasting  the  crusts,  that  which  had  been  covrr- 
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ed  up  was  crisp  and  easily  masticated,  while  the 
nlher  was  tough,  dense,  and  in  every  respect  disa- 
greeable. 

In  order  to  make  leavened  bread  without  this  sour 
taste,  the  following  experiment  was  made. 

He  took  one  |>oun<i  of  Hour,  and  mixed  it  up 
with  eight  ounces  of  water,  at  the  temperature  of 
68°.  This  was  covered  up,  and  set  in  a  wan:i 
place  for  thirty-six  hours',  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time,  he  found  it  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  and 
quite  sour. — A  quart  of  warm  water  was  added,  mid 
suffered  to  stand  for  twelve  hours  more :  the  clear 
liquor  was  then  decanted  off,  which  had  a  taste  si- 
milar to  diluted  vinegar,  and  a  smell  not  unlike  that 
emitted  from  an  old  pickle  jar. 

Twenty  grains  of  prepared  kali  was  theu  added 
to  tl>is  liquor,  which  occasioned  an  effervescence  sj- 
niikir  to  that  observed  in  preparing  saline  draughts. 
When  subsided,  as  it  still  continued  sour,  the  like 
quantity  was  again  added,  which  entirely  destroyed 
the  acidity;  but  to  be  convinced,  by  a  chemical  test, 
a  paper  was  introduced  dipped  iu  tincture  of  turu- 
iol,  which  it  no  longer  turned  red. 

It  was  now  evaporated  to  the  consistance  of  ho- 
ney, and  put  by  for  the  night ;  in  the  morning  cry- 
dids  of  acetated  kali  were  observed. 

From  the  result  of  these  experiments,  it  may, 
with  probability,  be  concluded,  that,  in  making  lea- 
Toncfl  bread,  one  ounce  of  vinegar  is  generated  from 
a  pound  of  flour  during  the  fermentation  of  the  little 
leaven  ;  but  as  this  ncid  is  not  necessary,  and  indeed 
ought  not  to  be  present  in  good  bread,  it  will  be 
vortb  while  to  enquire  by  what  means  it  might  be 
destroyed,  without  impeding  fermentation. 

To  one  pound  of  flour  was  udded  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  warm  water ;  thi.»  was  suffered  to  fer- 
ment as  the  last  (having  ascertained  the  quantity  of 
yimgar  generated  in  a  pound  of  flour)  forty  grains  of 
prepared  kali  were  mixed  with  a  little  warm  water 
and  a^dedto  the  leaven;  on  kneading  it  toox-lhcr 
an  instant  increase  of  bulk  was  observable,  during 
which  time ,  the  carbonic  acid  gass,  or  the  principles 
of  yeast  was  extricated;  to  prevent  its  escape,  the 
dough  was  sprinkled  with  a  little  flour,  and  covered 
up  with  a  clotb. 

Two  hours  after  it  was  found  to  be  amazingly  in- 
creased in  hulk,  and  much  more  porous  than  common 
leaven.  Another  pound  of  flour,  and  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  salt  were  added,  and  alter  standing  two 
hours  to  prove,  it  was  divided  into  two  loaves,  and 
put  in  the  oven. 

On  comparing  it  when  b  iked  with  a  loaf  of  lea- 
gued bread  with  the  same  quantity  of  floor  in  it,  it 
appeared  considerably  larger  ;  and  on  cutting  it  the 
bread  was  much  lighter  and  more  spungy  than  com- 
mon leavened  bread,  wit*«>i:t  the  least  acidity. 

M  MAKE  Ij V. A Vr.NED   BREAD,  «Y    THE  JIOX.  CAV- 
1AIN  font  M  .'.  X  T.. 

Take  a  pkee  of  dough,  of  about  a  pound  weight, 


and  keen  it  for  use,  it  will  keep  several  days  very 
well.  Mix  the  dough  with  some  warm  water,  not 
verv  hot,  and  knead  it  with  some  flour  to  ferment 
andspunge;  then  take  half  a  bushel  of  flour,  and 
divide  it  into  four  parts ;  mix  a  quantity  of  the  flour 
with  the  leaven,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to 
make  it  into  dough,  and  knead  it  well.  Ix>t  this  re- 
main in  a  corner  of  your  trough,  covered  with  flan- 
nel, until  it  ferments  and  raises  properly  ;  then  dilute 
it  yvith  more  water,  and  add  another  quart  of  the 
flour,  and  let  it  remain  and  rise.  Do  the  same  with 
the  other  two  quarters  of  the  flour,  one  quarter  after 
another,  taking  particular  care  never  to  mix  more 
flour  till  the  last  has  risen  properly.  When  finish- 
ed add  six  ounces  of  salt,  tlicn  knead  it  again,  and 
divide  it  into  eight  loaves,  making  them  broad,  and 
not  so  thick  und  high  as  is  usually  done,  by  yvhidi 
means  they  will  lie  better  soaked.  I*et  them  remain 
on  the  board  to  rise,  in  order  to  overcome  the  pres- 
sure of  the  hand  in  forming  them ;  then  put  them  in 
the  oven,  and  reserve  a  piece  of  dough  for  the  next 
baking.  The  dough  thus  kept,  may  yvith  proper 
care  lie  prevented  from  spoiling,  by  mixing  from 
time  to  time  small  quantities  of  fresh  flour  with  it. 

od.  Of  Carbonic  bread. — The  invention  of  beer, 
furnishes  a  new  matter  useful  in  making  bread;  this  ■ 
is  the  froth  or  yeast  formed  on  the  surface  of  these 
liq  mrs  during  fermentation.  When  it  is  mixed  with 
the  dough,  it  rises  better  und  more  quickly  than 
ordinary  leaven,  and  by  means  of  this  the  finest  and 
lightest  bread  is  made. 

Uread  well  raised  yvith  yeast,  anil  baked,  differs 
from  the  preceding  kinds,"  not  only  in  being  less 
compact,  lighter,  and  of  a  more  agreeable  taste,  but 
also  in  being  more  miscible  in  water,  with  which  it 
does  not  form  a  v icons  mass,  yvhich  is  of  the  great- 
est importance  iu  the  progress  of  digestion,  us  al- 
ready observed. 

There  are  several  preparations  of  this  kind  of 
bread,  made  not  only  yvith  yvheat  flour,  but  also 
with  barley,  rye,  oats,  buck-wheat,  maize,  rice, 
beans,  and  potatoes,  the  principal  preparations  of 
yvhich  will  be  detailed  in  their  proper  orders.. 

The  common  family  way  of  making  bread. — To 
half  a  bushel  of  flour  add  six  ounces  of  salt,  a  pint 
of  yeast,  and  six  quarts  of  yvater,  that  has  boiled;  in 
warm  weather,  put  the  water  in  nearly  cold,  but  in 
winter,  let  it  be  as  warm  as  the  hand  can  be  endur- 
ed in  it  without  causing  pain.  This  is  deemed  a 
good  proportion,  and  the  mode  of  proceeding  is  air 
follows  : — 

Put  the  flour  into  a  kneading  trough,  or  other 
vessel  used  for  that  purpose,  und  make  a  hole  in  the 
middle  of  the  flour,  put  the  water  into  it;  to  which, 
add  the  wast  and  Kilt,  stir  them  together,  and  mix 
up  the  flour  yvith  it  till  the  dough  becomes  of  a  very 
thick  consistence.  Cover  the  whole  up  wai  m  to 
Ih-meiit  and  rise,  particularly  in  coll  weather; 
this  is  called  netting  //it  sponge  and  ou  a  due  ma- 
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nagement  of  this  part  of  the  PM.iiifss,  depends  the  1 
goodness  of  tli  -1  bread. 

.After  lotting-  it  lie  in  this  state  ait  hour  and  a  half, 
juoiv  or  less  according  to  I  ho  slate  ot*  the  weather.  ' 
knead  it  w  ell  together,  be  not  sparing  of  labour,  and 
aflmuinU  lay  tlio  whole  thick  at  one  end  of  tin* 
kneading  trotiirli,  and  lot  it  lit'  some  time  longer  | 
covered  up.    I)uring  this  pari  of  the  process,  the 
-oven  ninst  lie  heated ;  when  that  is  effected,  and  j 
properly  cleansed  from  ashes,  cinders,  &c.  make  tin" 
bread  into  eight  loaves,  and  place  thoin  in  the  oven 
as  expeditiously  us  pos>ilde.  observing  to  leave  « 
little  fire  on  one  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  oven,  to 
give  light  while  setting,  and  a  bo  to  prevent  the 
external  air  from  cooling  it.    Stop  the  oven  up 
e!o>:\  and  draw  the  bi  cud  out  when  baked.    Tiie  j 
proof  of  its  being  well  fermented  and  baked,  w  ill 
appear  on  putting  a  slice  in  water;  if  it  is  pood 
bread,  it  will  dissolve  entirely  into  a  paste,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours,  w  ithout  rendering-  the  water 
turbid  or  mucilaginous. 

To  make  1'ititoh  bread. — Put  a  pint  of  milk  into 
throe  quarts  of  water :  in  w  inter  ret  it  l>e  scalding  i 
liot.  but  in  summer  only  milk  warm.    Then  take  u  | 
quarter  of  n  pound  of  salt,  and  a  pint  and  a  half  of  j 
good  ale  yeast;  stir  it  into  the  milk  and  water,  and  t 
then  with  your  hand  break  in  a  little  more  than  a  j 
tiuarter  of  a  pound  of  butter ;  work  it  well  till  it  be 
dissolved,  then  beat  up  two  eggs  in  a  bn*nn,  and  ! 
stir  them  in.    Take  about  a  peck  and  a  half  of  the  ; 
linrst  wlieaten  flour,  called  Hertfordshire  whites, 
and  mix  it  with  your  liquors.    In  winter \onr  dough 
must  l>e  pretty  stiff,  but  more  slack  in  summer,  so 
•that  you  may  use  a  little  more  or  loss  flour  according 
to  the  stillness  of  your  dough,  but  mind  to  mix  it 
well,  and  the  less  vou  work  it  the  better.    You  ! 
«nust  stir  the  liquor  into  the  'lour  as  yon  do  for  pie- 
crust, and  after  your  dough  is  made,  cover  it  with  a 
«•!'  t!i.  and  let  it  lie  to  rise  while  the  oven  is  heat- 
ing.   Make  it  up  into  bricks  or  loaves,  and  put 
them  into  the  oven  ;  when  they  have  lain  about  a  ' 
quarter  of  an  hour  turn  them  to  the  other  side,  ami 
li  t  them  lie  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer.  When 
•  lone,  do  not  cover  them  up  as  bread  usually  i-.  but 
leave  them  on  the  board  till  they  arc  cold,  then 
»!iip  them  all  round  with  a  knife,  which  will  lit'  bet- 
ter t'ir.n  rasping.  a*id  make  them  look  more  sporigv. 
and  of  a  line  yellow  colour:  whereas  thorn-ping 
i;iko«  oft*  that  fine  yellow  colour,  and  makes  the 
»  re r,d  look  too  smooth. 

10  MAkl.  KltOSVN   '.Ull  VTI  N  liUV.AO.  I!V  sin 
,in|l  V   (    \  |,|,, 

^impose  a  Winchester  bushel  of  good  wheat 
•we;-!.*  iitH-UMte  pounds,  hi  it  be  sent  to  the  mill 
a!;d  ground  entirely  down,  including  lire  bran,  the 

rd  will  then  weigh  fifty -eight  pounds,  for  no* 
••.ore  than  ;•  pound  will  bo  lost  in  grinding:  it 
mu-f  rhejj  be  mixed  op  with  water,  yeast,  and  salt, 
e  li         «'«,t.gb  w  '^'aed   below  ii  is  put   into  the 


oven,  which  will  appear  to  be  eighty -digbt  pounds. 
Let  it  be  divided  into  eighteen  loaves,  put  into  the 
oven,  and  thoroughly  baked  ;  after  they  are  drawn 
otit  and  left  two  hours  to  cool,  tlioy  will  weigh 
sevcitv-lour  pounds  and  a  half. 

The  bread  thus  made  will  bo  found  excellent,  an  l 
lit  for  anv  household  use  ;  and  was  the  broad  hivi 
taken  out.  of  which  there  may  bo  about  five  pound- 
in  a  bushel  of  wheat,  thus  manufactured,  it  wuuid 
produce  sixteen  loaves  and  a  quarter. 

to  mam:  ii h i  a n  wtrii  Ai  t,  Tilt:  ntiApr  Mmr.u 

TO  IT,  MY  T.  Ur.it  N  A  UO,  ES(J. 

Take  seven  pounds  of  bran  and  pollard,  and  four- 
teen quarts  of  water:  boil  the  whole  very  gentji 
over  a  slow  lire.  When  the  mixture  Ugins  u> 
swell  and  thicken,  lot  it  lie  frequently  stirred.  topre 
vent  its  burning  to  the  bottom  or  sides  of  the  pat*. 
With  two  hours  boding  it  will  acquire  the  con->- 
tence  of  a  custard  pudding :  then  put  it  into  a  vU-.u: 
cloth,  and  twist  it  until  the  liquor  is  rquee/iV 
out  :  with  a  quart  of  which  mix  three  pints  a'' 
y  east,  and  set  the  sponge  for  twenty-eight  pounds er 
Hour.  The  bran  and  pollard,  which,  when  the  li- 
quor has  |>een  squeezed  out,  is  aliove  four  times  its 
original  weight,  before  it  was  boiled,  is  thru  to  bo 
s<>t  near  the  live,  in  order  that  it  may  be  kept  w  arm. 
in  al>out  two  hours  the  sponge  will  bo  sufficiently 
risen,  upon  which  the  bran  and  pollard,  (then  luke- 
warm, but  not  hot,  and  into  which  is  to  be  sprinkled 
about  half  a  pound  of  salt  ),  should  Ik-  mixed  wil!i 
flour,  and  the  whole  kneaded  up  very  well  together, 
with  a  quart  of  the  bran  liquor,  and  it  should  then 
Iw  bakeil  for  two  hours  and  a  quarter  in  a  common 
oven. 

The  produce  weighed,  when  cold,  will  be  Imlf  a> 
much  again  as  the  same  quantify  of  flour  would  pro- 
duce in  the  common  way,  without  the  addition  of 
bran.    Most  of  the  objections  to  the  use  of  bran  in 
bread,  apjioar  to  be  founded  on  a  presumption,  Unit 
no  mode  of  preparation  will  make  any  dillbrvnce  in 
rhe  degree  of  nutriment  to  be  derived  from  it  as  a 
lood.    Though  the  subject  is  as  vet  but  little  under- 
stood, yet  we  have  gone  far  enough  to  ascertain  the 
fact,  that  in  most  kimls  of  grain  some  increase  ot 
the  ordinary  nutritive  power  im.y  bo  produced  by 
culinary  process:  the  very  making  of  bread  affords 
an  example  of  this  increase,    lu  rice  it  is  very 
gront.  and  in  iKirlev  meal,  particularly  when  used 
1  ia  soup,  its  iucrcatcd  power  of  nutriment  may  be 
•  extended  to  a  surprising  dt  gree :  as  it    is  uw 
well  known,  that  rice,  when  i..crea-ed  by  water  to  a 
'■  solid  substance  of  live  times  its  original  weight,  or 
|  by  the  addition  of  milk,  to  eight  times  what  ii 
t  originally  weighed,  ii  converted  from  a  hard  in- 
'  digestible    grain,   into  a    wholesome  nourishing 

j  fond. 

To  make  pan  bread. — Put  a  peck  of  fine  flour 
'  into  ti  wooden  bo<  !  »hat  fas  !jeen  pivvioielv  warm- 
]  ed;  let  it  s{;,,idbvtorc  tlie  fife  for  about  an  hour. 

tfccti 
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tben  mix  up  a  sufficient  quantity  of  salt  and 
with  warm  water,  and  make  up  tlio  brend  at 


and  yeast 
(I  at  once. 

Cover  it  witb  a  cloth  and  let  it  stand  l>efore  the  (ire 
for  about  three  hours;  then  make  it  up  into  loaves, 
and  put  it  into  earthenware  pans,  and  set  them  in 
a  quick  oven.  When  well  soaked,  and  nearK  done, 
t  te  bread  must  be  taken  out  of  the  pan*,  and  set  on 
Urn  for  a  lew  minutes  that  the  cru-t  may  brown, 
thev  must  then  he  taken  out,nnd  wrapped  in  flannel, 
un J  when  cold  rasped. 

Bread  made  in  this  manner,  is  much  lighter  than 
the  common  baker's  bread,  and  when  cut,  puts  tin 
the  appearance  of  homy -comb.  It  is  necessary  to 
remark,  that  the  dough  must  not  be  so  stifl'us  usual. 

TO  MAKE  BREAD  THAT  H  1 1„  I.   NEVER  111;  BITTER, 
BY  MR.  JAMBS  STOXE. 

It  frequently  happens,  in  the  summer  season, 
that  the  brewers,  in  order  to  prevent  their  beer  from 
turning  sour,  are  obliged  to  u-e  more  hops  than  usual ; 
the  consequence  is,  that  the  yea-t  is  verv  bilt-  r,  and 
gives  a  disagreeable  flavour  to  the  bread.  To  obvi- 
ate this  inconvenience,  Mr.  Stone  has  recommended 
the  following  method  of  raiding  a  bushel  of  flour 
with  only  a  tea-spoonful  of  yeast. 

If  you  want  to  bake  a  bushel  of  flour,  put  it  into 
your  kneading  trough,  then  take  almnt  three  quar- 
ters of  a  pint  of  warm  water,  and  one  tea-spoon  full 
of  vea-rt.  Stir  it,  till  it  is  thoroughly  mixed  with 
the  water;  then  make  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the 
flour,  large  enough  to  contain  two  gallons  of  water. 
Pour  in  your  small  quantity  ;  then  take  a  stick,  ami 
»tir  in  some  of  the  Hour,  until  it  is  thick  as  you 
would  make  for  a  batter  pudding:  then  strew  some 
uf  the  drv  Hour  over4  it,  and  let  it  stand  for  an  hour. 
Then  take  a  quart  more  of  warm  water  and  nour 
in,  and  with  your  stick  stir  in  some  more  flour, 
until  it  is  as  'thick  as  at  first ;  then  shake  some 
more  drv  flour  over  it,  and  leave  it  for  two  hours 
longer,  when  von  will  find  it  ri-e  and  break  through 
the  dry  flour  iurain  :  you  may  then  add  three  quarts 
or  a  gallon  of  w  ater, "and  stir  in  as  before  directed, 
lakiiu;  care  to  cover  it  with  dry  flour  ag:un,  and  in 
.about  three  or  four  hours  m >>re,  you  may  mix  up 
vour  dough,  ami  cover  il  up  warm.  In  lour  or  liv-* 
notirs  more,  von  may  make  it  up  into  loaves,  and 
put  it  into  the  oven,  and  your  bread  will  be  as  light 
as  if  vou  bad  used  a  pint  of  yeast. 

h  does  not  require  a'oove'  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
longer  than  the  usual  method  of  bilking,  tor  there  is  no 
time  lost  but  that  of  adding  the.  water  several  times, 
and  the  bread  is  always  geod  and  never  bitter. 
to   make  wheats:*   b  u  ;  a  u,  as   I  HAlTlsr.n  BY 

Til  K  U  AK  BUS. 

Mr.  Edlin  wishing  to  o.ji.on  evvry  information  on 
this  subject,  procured  access  to  a  bakehouse,  and  ha* 
given  lis  the  foilowim;  account. 

"At  three  o'clock  t'ey  prepared  to  set  the  sponge, 
for  which  purpose,  two  sacks  of  household  iiotir  w-re 
•arcfully  sifted  through  a  brasH  wire  sieve.  The 


following  mixture  was  then  prepared*.    Two  ounces 
of  rockey  which  is  a  solution  of  alum  *  was  first  put 
into  a  tin  vessel  with  a  little  water,  and  dissolved 
over  tlio  lire,  which  bakers  call  liquor;  this  was 
poured  into  the  seasoning  tub,  and  nine  pounds  of 
salt  was  thrown  in,  over  which  they  poured  two 
pails  full  of  iiot  liquor:  when  cooled  to  SI*  ol'Fa- 
1  renhcit's  thermometer,  six  pints ofyeast  were  added; 
;  this  composition  was  then  stirred  well  together, 
|  strained  through  the  seasoning  sieve,  and  emptied 
into  a  hole  made  in  the  flour,  when  it  was  mixed  up 
i  with  it  to  the  consistency  of  thick  batter.  Some 
i  flour  was  sprinkled  over  the  top,  when  it  was  cover- 
ed up,  to  keep  in  the  heat.    This  operation  is  called 
setting  quarter  sponge. 
[     In  three  hours,  two  pails  full  more  of  warm  liquor 
I  were  stirred  in,  and  the  mass  covered  up  as  before. 
This  is  termed  setting  half  sponge. 

Five  hours  afterwards  five  more  pails  of  warm  li- 
I  quor  were  added, and  w  hen  the  whole  was  intimate- 
ly blended,  it  was  kneaded  for  upwards  of  an  hour. 

I  The  dough  was  then  cut  into  pieces,  and  thrown 
i  over  the  sluice  board,  and  penned  to  one  side  of  the 
|  trough  ;  some  dry  flour  being  sprinkled  over,  it  wa« 

left  to  prove,  till  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
when  it  was  again  kneaded  for  the  space  of  half  an 
i  hour.    Tlie  dough  was  taken  out  of  the  trough,  put 
on  the  lid,  and  cut  into  pieces.    It  was  then  weigh- 
j  ed,  and  four  pounds  fifteen  ounces  was  allowed  for 
each  quartern  louf,  the  baker  observing,  that  a  loaf  of 
I  that  size,  loses  from  ten  ounces  ami  a  half  to  eleven 
j  ounces,  while  in  t'w*  oven.    Il  was  then  worked  up, 
I  and  tire  separate  masses  were  laid  ia  a  row  till  the 
whole  were  weisrhed,  ami,  on  counting  them  aller- 
vyards,  he  found  they  were  equal  to  one  hundred  and 
sixty-three  and  a  half  quartern  loaves;  but  tnis  cir- 
cumstance i«,  variable,  as  some  tlours  kneaded  better 
I  than  others. 

II  It  should  have  been  mentioned  that  the  fire  was 
||  kindled  at  two  o'clock,  and  continued  burning  till 
1 1  near  four,  when  the  oven  was  cleansed  from  dirt  and 

ashes. 

The  bread  being  put  in,  the  oven  was  close  stop- 
ped, till  seven  <»'  clock,  when  it  was  opened,  and  the 
bread  withdrawn. 

TO  MAKE  IIUI.I.S,  AS  PRACTISED  BY  BAKERS, 

Tiie  flour  was  sifted  and  mixed  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  was  done  for  the  bread;  at  i  a  If  past  six  o'clock 
they  were  moulded  up,  ami  a  slit  was  cut  along  the 
top  of  each  with  a  kuile;  they  were  then  set  in  rows, 
on  u  tin,  and  placed  in  u  proving  oven  to  rise,  till  a 

quarter 


•  This  I'T-nrlirr,  l>:nn;)i  criivnl,  nticli!  let  he  <1i.cnr.1rct,  r.i  •[  prn- 
i'u<i-«  •ib.'i.mir  rotl'ifirM,  «uu1  i'-<-  l;,tj  Or.  in  I  U  »r  -mix  un 

*  \hr  <li-!N(-i  .  t.T  ih    ti>crnc,  o-'<  rfi  (mm  Iti*  kc>ot' i  Ir„.i 

j.sljiji  i.  uttrii  irlrmlu  <  <l  in  ri.un;,-i :\i  t  ch»  ;i?(r'r.;:'  M  i|u:t!it\  uf  (In 
aom.    Il  il  rruin-r  in  sulci,  lUal  Uktc  ii  a  »cf>  pi- wall)  w 
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qunrlcr  of  an  hour  before  eight  o'clock,  when  they  ' 
were  drawn,  and  net  in  the  oven,  which  wan  closed  as  ; 
lefore:  at  eight  o'clock  they  were  taken  out,  and 
w.-re  slightly  brushed  over  w  ith  u  buttered  brush, 
which  gave  the  top  crust  a  sliiiitnu:  appearance,  they 
were  (hen  covered  up  with  Uaimel  till  wanted  for 
•ale. 

TO  M  AKE  FR'  NI  If  (lot  t.«. 

Put  n  perk  of  flour  into  a  kneading  trough,  and 
5! ft  ii  through  a  brass  wire  sieve,  iheii  rub  in  thr 
quarters  of  i\  pound  of  b  itter,  and.  when  it  is  inti- 
mately lih-udrd  with  the  'Hour,  niiv  up  with  it  two 
■quarts  of  warm  milk,  a  quarter  of  a  |)ouad  of  sail, 
ami  a  pint  of  \  ea-t :  let  tl  ese  he  mixed  with  the  Hour, 
and  n  si;Tioient  quantity  of  warm  w:Mer  t<>  knod  it 
into  a  don;;  ::  it ■  mu-t  then  stand  two  hour*  to  prov c, 
whoa  it  may  !>••  moulded  into  rvIN  or  bricks,  which 
must  be  placed  on  tins  and  set  for  an  hour  in  thcpro- 
ver.  They  must  then  !>.•  put  into  n  brick  oven  tor  j 
twenty  minutes,  and  w  hen  drawn,  rapped.  ', 

•XU    MARK    Hot  SIIIOI.l)    lllll'*!),     AS    l-n  ACTIsr.tl  i 

nv  th  r.  a  A  K  Ii  us. 
Household  bread  undergoes  the  same  prepara-  ( 
lion  as  wheaten  bread,  with  this*  difference,  that, 
instead  of  being  made  with  One  Hour,  it  is  made  of 
•n  inlerio:  sort,  called  fceconds  flour,  and  the  loaves 
instead  of  being  marked  w  ith  a  W,  are  marked  with 
vn  II :  and  bakers  neglecting  thi*  distinction  are 
liable  to  lie  fined  ;  but  like  all  good  law*,  it  is  some 
times  evaded,  by  mixing  the  two  (lours  together, 
and  making  the  mixture  into  while  bread,  w  icti  is 
coloured  with  chalk  or  whiting,  that  the  fraud  may 
not  be  detected. 

TO  »!AKC  ST  A  N  n  A  n  D  WI1EATEX  Bit  PAD. 

Send  a  quarter  of  wheat  to  the  null,  and  let  it  be 
?o  ground  that  the  flour  shall  weigh  three  fourths  of 
the  wheat  from  whence  it  wa«  made,  without  any 
mixture  or  addition  ;  then  let  it  undergo  the  same 
"preparation  as  that  for  wheaten  bread,  observing 
before  the  loaves  are  put  into  the  oven,  to  mark 
them  with  the  letter*  S  W. 

SritSTIITTIS  FOK  W  IIRATCN  rrfad. 

Since  wheat  form*  our  principal  support,  it  is  not 
to  lie  wondered,  that  from  time  to  time  attempts 
hav;*  been  made  to  discover  a  Mib-taiice  that  would 
altogether,  or  in  part,  supply  its  place;  and  we  feel 
much  pleasure  in  -;»>  j i»ir,  that  t:ie  enquiry  h;;-  been 
*o  far  su<  <"s«|; ii.  that  were  the  public  toavr.il  them- 
K"hiN  in  limes  of  scarcity,  of  the  advantages  of  tite»o 
«'<s-  .)Vi'ii'-s.  it  would  very  much  <ontrtht.te  to  lessen 
Jiie  consumption,  and  coWquvittlv  tiie  price  of  this 
*tal»\if  life. 

The  subject  r,f  (Ms  cr.o'ihv  i*  at  (his  time  more 
■jvir'v.dar'y  t:n;  of  -v.'.,  * , vv  t j . io  t'e  e\<<s«ive  big's, 
iiiit!  increa-iii^  price  of  w  !i.  -.i-ibmr  :  and  He  iiic-l 
oartie-'iv  reeommeed  1 1>  all.  at  t<  ;i-t  to  avail  ihem- 
v.  Ives  of  (he 'advantages  \\  it  h  those  experiments, 
which  vv-'  are  about  to  la\  before  them  may  atfon;. 
and  to  such  as  have  leisure  (or  the  farther  prosecu- 


tion of  a  subject,  to  the  importance  of  which,  every 
other  pursuit  sii'dh  trifling. 

The  Hoard  of  Agriculture,  anxious  to  know  what 
quantity  of  Hour  each  of  the  following  sorts  of  grain 
would  produce,  caused  a  bushel  of  each  sort  to  b* 
purrha-ed,  and  ground  for  their  inspection,  the  re- 
sults of  which  arc  as  st.»led  in  the  following  tables. 

One  bushel  of 


C.r.^u. 

VV,;1,-,I. 

Ilarlev 

4bli.. 

Mmk'W'lieat 

lUv 

fit 

\!nizo 

Uiee 

b!« 

Oats 

;,v  <. 

Hi  at;* 

57  1 

IVjse 

an 

I'ot.ttoti 

V1>|0||  „f  flour.  WrisMuf  Hr.-in 


:>Hi-iOioz. 
:,-s.  .<> 

l.j.  .0 
44.  .0 

m.  .o 

4,'J.  .»1 

.o 

8  .  .0 


5lb.  Ittjo*. 
b.  .5 

y..  5^ 

8.  JOi 

i'j.  .'io i 

li>.  .  o 
li?. .  a 


I      This  estimate  was  marie  when  the  price  of  the 
seieral  articles  were  as  follow  s : — in  the  first  columu 
is  the  price  of  the  grain,  and  in  thehecond  the  price 
per  pouad  of  each  kind  of  Hour,  the  bran  is  general - 
;  \y  considered  as  an  equivalent  for  the  grinding. 


(;r..m 


Harlev 

Buck  Wheat 

Mai/e 

Hye 

Rice 

Oats 

lieans 

Peas 


I'ricc  \*t  bu-WI.  Floar  prr  pouad. 


5> 

0 

t 

4 

r, 

10 


..  .Cal 
.  .0 

. .() 
.  .(> 

.  .0 
.  .0 
.  .6 
..0 


0- 
0 
0 

II 

0 

tl 

o 

0 


..  .Md. 

..li 
. .« 

..It 
..4 
.  .1 

..I! 


Barley  is  employed  as  a  part  of  diet  in  many 
parts  ol  this  country.    Next  to  w  'u-.it,  it  i>  the  most 
1  profitable  of  the  farinaceous  grains,  and  when  mix- 
I  cd  >*iih  a  small  preparation  of  that  (lour,  makes  a# 
'  light,  and  as  good  bread  sw  tlrat  train,  and  infinitely 
cheaper;  but  bread  made  of  barley  Hour  is  not  so 
spongy,  aud  feels  heavier  in  the  banil  than  w beaten, 
liut  t'.is  is  no  proof  that  it  is  not  equally  nutriti- 
ous, as  it  i«  a  well  kieiwn  lad,  that  lluiusands  of  the 
healthiest  tind  iiiu't  robust  p<'::sants  of  this  country, 
never  ta-te  any  other  bread  than  that  prepared  tro'in 
this  n-rain. 

It  is  ne.essary  t<»  r-mark,  that  in  frinding  barley 
tt>  llour,  (lie  l  i-ench  stones  shotihl  be  used  in  pr^- 
(i-rence  to  any  other,  as  experience  has  ascertained 
tlr.it  t'ay  produce  Hour  of  a  brighter  colour,  and 
preserve  what  l!.e  bitk-rs  term,  the  lile  of  the  Hour; 
and  they  tux<  of  opinion,  that  barhy  ground  with 
these  stones,  raises  the  bread  to  the  greatest  height 
it  can  po»sibly  b«  brought  to. 
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No  chemical  analysis  lias  yei  been  made  to  ascer- 
tain the  composition  of  barley  flour,  but  we  have 
tvery  reason  to  believe,  that  it  is  either  destitute  of 
the  glutinous  substance  of  wheat,  or  possesses  it  ia 
a  very  trifling  degree.  With  respect  to  the  starch, 
on  which  its  nillricious  properties  principally  de- 
pend, that  consists  of  the  most  considerable  part  of 
t.V  grain  :  ami  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the 
facility  with  which  it  is  converted  into  malt,  that  the 
saccharine  extract  is  more  abundant  than  in  wheal. 
Sipposing  this  statement  to  hi*  correct,  nhoi'ver 
requires  a  light  porous  bread  to  be  made  from  bar- 
ley, will  find  it  necessary  eitlier  to  add  some  of  the 
glutinous  substance  of  wheat,  which  may  be  obtain- 
ed at  the  starch  manufactories  ;  or  what  is  common- 
Iv  practised,  a  certain  proportion  of  fine  wheaten 
liour.  Other  substances  are  sometimes  made  up 
with  barl-.y  into  bread,  but  that  hread  must  necessa- 
rily be  heavy,  unless  it  contains  this  peculiar  gluten, 
without  which,  no  light  porous  bread  tan  he  made. 
To  remedy  this  defect,  it  is  always  best  to  set  the 
tpongc  with  wheat  flour  altogether,  as  barley  flour 
tines  not  ferment  readily  with  yeast,  and  add  the 
barley  flour,  when  the  dough  is  going  to  be  made. 
Hread  made  in  this  way  requires  to  be  kept  a  lon- 
ger time  in  the  oven  than  wheaten  bread,  and  tiie 
i.eit  should  also  be  somewhat  greater. 

TO  MARK  It  Alt  LEY  BtlF.An,  BY*  SI  II  ,1,  C  A  1. 1.. 

Take  forty-four  pounds  of  barley  meal,  and  let  it 
lie  kneaded  up,  into  dough,  w  ith  water,  yeast,  and 
nil,  and  diiided  into  eight  loaves;  when  thorough- 
U  baked,  draw  n  out  of  the  oven,  and  left  two  hours 
U>cool.  tiiev  will  weigh  about  sixty  pounds, 

Thi>  barley  bread  is  very  good.'  and  is  such  as  is 
eaten  In  main  of  the  farmers  in  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall, by  most  of  the  labourer-  i  i  husbandry,  iuid 
by  c!most  all  t!;e  miners,  e\cn  when  w!,.-at  was 
much  more  plentiful,  and  not  sd.ove  hail  the  price 
it  was  during  the  season  of  scan. i  v. 
ro  UAki;  jnxf:i)  n  r  r.  a n,  by.imi.  it  n  x  ingtov. 

Take  fourteen  iionnds  ol*  barley  tlonr,  and  the 
•ame  quantity  of  pulp  of  potnloc*,  which  is  pre- 
pared by  paring  tl:e  potatoes,  and  t  en  grating  them 
<io*n  into  an  e;wtSiein  ve-sel,  and  pinning  water 
npon  them.  Thi-  must  be  poured  olVin  about  three 
hour*,  as  it  has  a  disn«r--f  d.ie  'earthy  taste,  and 
fre-h  v. -liter  pi-nred  or,  which,  when  changed,  will 
be  found  near!  v  clear  mid  insipid.  Tie  pieo  nin»i 
then  be  t::keu  net  and  put  in  a  -icve,  thai  I. a-  water 
may  drain  from  it,  anil  when  to'  nibly  dry.  it  will 
be  fit  to  mix  with  the  Hour.  Let  it  lie  Im-aiud 
c;>  into  a  dough  with  warm  water,  and  a  M'tficient 
tptantitv  of  vea-t  and  salt,  and  al'cr  standieg  the 
ii-ual  tune  to  prove,  tin  y  w  ill  be  tbund  to  weigh 
t  Aenly-eight  pounds. 

.Another  method  of  making  mixed  bread,  K  to 
take  two  jxeks  of  b».rl*»y  Hour,  and  one  pi  ck  of  rice 
floor.  Let  these  lie  kneaded  up  into  a  dough;  and 
flaked  in  the  usuj!  way,  when  they  will  be  found  to 


produce  a  very  good  and  nourishing  bread. 

TO  MAKE  MIXED  KRKAD,   FROM  THE  IIUI-OHTS  O* 
THE  BOARD  OF  AG  R  IC  t.T.T I  R E. 

Take  four  bushels  of  w  heat  ground  to  one  sort  of 
flour,  extracting  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  tho 
coarser  sort  of  bran.  Add  three  bushels  and  a  half 
of  barley  flour,  bolten  through  a  twelve  or  fourteen 
shilling  cloth;  then  mix  them  up  into  a  dough,  in 
the  usual  manner,  with  salt,  yeast,  rnfid  warm  water, 
and  let  it  be  divided  into  half  peck  loaves,  nod  put 
into  the  oven,  which  must  be  made  hotter  than  for 
wheaten  bread.  Let  them  remain  in  three  hours 
and  a  half,  w hen  it  will  be  found  a  very  nourishing 
good  bread. 

Buck-wheat  is  so  little  used  as  on  aliment  in  this 
country,  that  there  is  little  opportunity  of  studying 
its  effect*:  but  ,from  nil  appearance,  it  has  the  com- 
mon quality  of  the  other  species  of  grains.  A  con- 
siderable quantity  is  annually  grown  in  Norfolk; 
but,  it  is|)rincipully  consumed  by  swine  and  poul- 
try, both  of  which  it  fattens  quick  and  well,  la 
France,  particularly  in  Britany  it  is  much  used, 
and  is  there  accounted  a  very  wholesome  and  nou- 
rishing grain ;  and  when  properly  ground,  makes 
an  agreeable  and  nourishing  bread. 

A  peculiarity  attends  the  management  of  this 
grain  at  the  mill,  which,  if  not  attended  to,  the  flour 
wiil  not  make  a  bread  that  is  any  way  palatable. 
The  follow  ing  account  of  the  mode  of  using  and 
grinding  buck-w  heat,  in  Britany,  was  communicat- 
ed to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  by  an  intelligent 
emigrant  from  that  province.  In  the  first  place,  if 
the  heat  of  the  sun  is  not  sufficiently  powerful  to 
cure  it  properly,  it  must  be  dried  in  a  kiln,  and 
then  as  much  is  sent  to  the  mill  as  is  wanted  for  a 
fortnight,  or  three  weeks  at  the  farthc-t.  The  mil- 
ler is  careful  to  grind,  in  the  first  instance,  so  as  to 
w  parate  the  meal  and  the  bran  from  the  black,  hard, 
and  Iriitng.  lar  i:n-k,  without  grinding  it  down  ;  for 
II-.h  pun'OM',  he  places  the  stones  in  mc!i  a  manner 
as  only  to  press  lightly,  w  hich,  takes  off  the  hu»k,  a 
process  termed  running  it  through  ill-  mill-stones. 
The  farinaceous  part  of  the  grain  i-  then  easily 
separated  from  the  hu>k,  by  winnow  ing,  This  pro- 
cess h-ii'g  over.  Im  proceeds  with  his  griudiug  and 
d res* ing,  the  saiue  as  with  any  other  era  in. 

TO  MAI.;:    Ill  {  K  U  ll  V,  AT    lillf.AO,  most    TUB  RE- 

ro«  rs  of  Titi:  iso  Attn  or  vt;«ii  t  i.Tiitr.. 
Ta'-.e  a  gallon  of  wan  r,  set  it  o\er  ti  e  fire,  and 
iv'ieti  i(  boil*,  let  a  peck  of  the  Hour  of  buck- wheat 
be  mixed  with  it  by  degrees,  keep  it  i  >  ^lanlly  stir- 
red, so  11- to  prevent  any  lueap*  from  being  torn.'  (I, 
till  a  thick  natter  is  ma:ie  bke  that  of  .Scotch  or 
Yorkshire  pottage.  Some  salt  mu<-t  he  added,  l.ieu 
sc-t  it  over  the  fire,  and  allow  it  to  boil  an  hour  and 


df. 


>e  propvt  proportion  for  a  cake  is  then  to 


lie  poured  into  an  in. n  kettle  that  hangs  over  the 
lire,  and  baked,  taking  care  to  turn  it  frequently,  lest 
it  should  buru. 


TO 
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TO  HAKE  MIXED   BREAD  FROM  THR    H  KPORT8  OF 
THE  BOARD  OP  AC.  R IT  t'LT V  It  K. 

Take  a  peck  of  the  flour  of  buck-wheat,  mix  it, 
and  boil  it  with  water,  as  before  described.  While 
this  process  is  going  on,  let  a  neck  of  wheat  Hour  he  ; 
put  in  a  kneading  trough,  and  rather  more  than  the 
usual  proportion  of  yeast  mixed  with  it.  When  the 
batter  is  boiled  enough,  it  tdiould  bo  taken  off  the 
and  fire,  when  cooled  to  the  degree  of  blood  heat, 
should  be  poured  into  the  truugh,  witli  the  wheaten 
flour  and  yeast*  the  whole  should  now  be  well 
kneaded,  and  stand  two  hours  to  prove,  when  it  is 
to  Ik*  divided  into  loaves,  and  baked,  remembering 
to  keep  it  in  the  oven  rather  longer  than  wheulen 
bread. 

Bread  made  in  this  manner  can  be  safely  recom- 
mended, a*  certainly,  at  least  not  less  nutritious, 
and  perhaps  more  palatable  when  properly  baked, 
than  any  other;  but  to  have  it  light  and  good,  re- 
quires some  experience,  otherwise  it  will  be  com-  i 
part  and  heavy. 

Rye  is  a  grain,  whose  cultivation  is  not  much  en-  J 
conraged  in  this  kingdom,  but,  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Knrope  it  is  much  used,  and  considered  as  imu-  jj 
rishing  food.    Bread  made  of  this  grain  alone,  is  of 
a  dark  colour,  and  sweetish  taste.    In  some  parts  I 
of  this  kingdom,  a  mixture  of  rye  and  wheat  is  ; 
reckoned  an  excellent  bread,  and  is  esteemed  more 
wholesome  than  that  which  is  made  from  wheat 
alone,  and  as  it  is  well  kuown  to  be  a  nutricious 
grain,  its  consumption  cannot  be  too  strongly  re- 
somniended. 

TO  MAKE  MIXED  BREAD. 

Take  a  peck  of  wheat  flour,  and  the  same  quan- 
tity of  rye  flour :  let  these  be  kneaded  together  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  yeast,  salt,  and  warm  water. 
It  should  be  covered  up  warm  for  two  hours,  to  fer- 
ment, and  then  divided  into  loaves,  and  baked  in 
the  usual  way. 

TO  MARK  A   GOOD  HOlSEIIOLD  BREAD,  FROM  THE 
REPOIITS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  AG  R1C  I'  LTl'  tt  E. 

Suppose  a  bushel  of  rye  to  weigh  sixty  pounds, 
to  that  add  fifteen  pounds  of  rire.  This,  when 
ground  down,  and  only  the  broad  bran  taken  out, 
which  seldom  exceeds  live  pounds  for  that  quantity, 
is  thus  prepared  for  household  use. 

Take  fourteen  pounds  of  this  flour,  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  yeast,  salt,  and  warm  water,  and  let  it 
be  made  up  and  baked  in  the  usual  wav,  and  it  will 
be  found  to  produce  twenty  two  pounds  weigltt  of 
bread,  which  is  a  surplus  of  three  pounds  and  a  hall' 
in  fourteen  pounds,  over  what  is  usually  produced 
in  the  common  process  of  converting  household 
wheat  floor  into  bread.  > 

Respecting  maize,  no  direct  experiments  have  yet 
been  made 'to  ascertain  its  component  parts;  as  it 
possesses  but  little  sweetness,  and  does  not  ferment 
with  yeast,  so  as  to  make  a  light  bread:  we  may 
conclude,  that  it  either  wants  the  saccharin*  princi- 


ple, and  the  glutinous  substance,  which  render 
wheat  so  susceptible  of  fermentation,  or  that  it  pos- 
sesses them  in  a  very  small  degree ;  at  the  same  time 
it  affords  an  abundant  quantity  of  starch  of  the  best 
quality,  the  imperfections  of  which  may  bo  easily  cor- 
rected'by  adding  a  proportion  of  wheat  flour  to  it, 
when  it  may  be  fermented  into  a  perfect  bread. 

Rice  is  a  hard  grain  with  a  coarse  while  husk, 
somewhat  resembling  barley,  only  whiter,  and  much 
harder.  From  the  tedious  and  defective  manner  in 
which  it  is  cleaned  from  the  husk,  t  e  Board  of  Ag- 
i  riculture  are  of  opinion' that  it  might  lie  obtained 
|  at  a  much  lower  price  if  imported  with  the  husks  on; 
for  from  the  perfection  of  our  machinery,  it  might  lie 
cleaned  at  a  much  less  •xpense  than  by  manual  la- 
bour. 

The  art  of  making  bread  from  rice,  though  much 
spoken  of,  seems  to  lie  very  little  known.  When  the 
rice  is  reduced  to  flour  take  as  much  of  it  as  vou 
think  necessary  and  put  into  a  kneading  trough;  at 
the  same  time  heat  some  water  in  a  saucepan,  and 
having  thrown  into  it  a  few  handfols  of  rice,  let  then 
boil  together  for  some  time;  the  quantity  of  rice* 
must  be  such  as  to  render  the  water  very  thick  and 
glutinous.  When  this  glutinous  matter  is  a  little 
cooled,  it  must  be  poured  upon  the  rice  flour,  and 
i he  w  hole  well  kneaded  together,  adding  thereto  a 
little  salt,  and  a  proper  quantity  of  yeast.  Tho 
dough  must  then  be  covered  w  ith  warm  cloths,  and 
suffered  to  stand  till  it  rises.  During  the  fermenta- 
tion, this  paste,  which,  when  kneaded,  must  have 
such  a  proportion  of  flour  as  to  rend-r  it  pretty  firm, 
becomes  so  soft  and  liquid,  that  it  seems  impossible  it 
should  be  formed  into  bread,  and  must  be  treated  as 
follow  i. 

When  the  dough  is  ruing,  the  oven  must  be  heat- 
ed, and  when  it  is  of  a  proper  degree  of  beat,  take  a 
stew-pan  of  tin  or  copper,  tinned,  to  which  is  fixed  a 
handle  of  sufficient  length  to  reach  to  the  end  of  the 
oven.  A  little  water  must  be  put  into  this  stew-pan, 
and  then  it  is  to  be  filled  with  the  fermented  paste, 
and  covered  with  cabbage  leaves  or  a  sheet  of  paper. 
When  this  is  done,  the  stew-pan  is  to  be  put  into  the 
oven,  and  pushed  forward  to  the  part  where  it  is  in- 
tended the  bread  shall  be  baked :  it  must  then  be 
quickly  turned  ujwide  down.  The  heat  of  the  oven 
acts  upon  the  paste  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  its 
spreading,  and  keeps  it  in  the  form  the  stew-pan  has 
J  given  it. 

t     in  this  manner  pure  rice  bread  may  be-  made ;  it 
I  comes  out  of  the  oven  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  like 
pastry  which  has  yolks  of  eggs  in  it.    It  is  asagreea- 
!  o'e  to  the  taste  as  to  the  sight,  and  may  be  used  like 
wheat  bread  to  eat  or  put  in  broth. 

!  TO    PllEPARE  BREAD  KtlOll   RICE,   BY  THE  MAT- 
ROX OF  THE  FOUNDLING  HOSPITAL 

Boil  a  quarter  of  u  pound  of  rice  till  it  is  quite 
I  soft  ;  then  put  it  on  the  back  part  of  a  sieve  to  drain, 
'  and  when  it  in  cold,  mix  it  up  with  three  quarters  of 
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a  pound  of  flour,  a  spoonflil  of  yeast,  and  a  small  j 
table-spoonful  of  salt.  Let  it  stand  for  three  hours, 
tben  knead  it  up,  and  roll  it  in  about  on  handful  of 
flour,  so  as  to  make  the  outride  dry  enough  to  put  in 
the  oven.  About  an  hour  and  quarter  will  bake  it, 
and  it  will  produce  one  pound  fourteen  ounces  of 
good  white  bread,  but  it  should  not  be  cut  till  it  is 
two  days  old. 

To  make  mixed  bread. — Take  half  a  peck  of  rice 
flour,  and  one  peck  of  wheat  seconds  flour,  mix 
them  together,  and  knead  the  dough  up  w  ith  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  salt,  yeast,  and  warm  water,  then 
divide  it  into  eisbt  leaves  and  bake  it. 

To  make  mi  xed  bread. — Take  a  peck  of  rice,  boil 
over  night  till  it  becomes  soft,  tben  ptit  it  in  a  pan, 
and  by  the  morning  it  will  he  found  to  have  swelled 
rery  much.  A  peck  of  potaoes,  should  now  he  boil- 
ed, «kiuned,  and  masheu  into  aline  pulp,  and  while 
hot,  be  well  kneaded  up  with  the  rice,  and  a  peck  of 
wheat  flour;  a  sufficient  quantity  of  yeast  and  salt 
•bould  now  he  added,  and  the  dough  left  in  the 
kneading  trough  two  hours  to  prove;  it  is  then  to  be 
divided  into  loaves  aud  baked  in  the  usual  way. 

To  make  oat  bread. — Take  n  perk  of  oatmeal  and 
an  ounce  of  salt,  stir  them  up  into  a  stiff  paste  with 
warm  water,  roll  it  out  into  thin  cakes,  and  bake 
tliera  in  an  oven  or  over  the  embers. 

This  kind  of  bread  is  much  used  in  Scotland,  a- 
mong  the  lowor  order  of  people,  who,  from  longcus- 
toa,  prefer  it  to  the  best  wheatcn  bread.  In  some 
cottages  it  undergoes  the  acetous  fermentation,  and 
is  thereby  rendered  lighter  and  more  eis>y  of  diges- 
tion :  but  the  generality  of  people  merely  soften  their 
oatmeal  with  water,  and  bak^it  ever  the  (be. 

TO  HAKE  MIXED  BREAD,  BY  !)«.  R.  Plr.RSOK. 

Take  a  peck  of  oatmeal,  the  same  quantity  of  se- 
conds flour,  and  half  a  peck  of  boiled  potatoes,  skin- 
ned and  mashed,  let  them  be  kneaded  up  into  the 
dough,  with  a  proper  quantity  of  yea«t,  salt,  and 
warm  milk;  it  should  then  be  made  up  into  loaves, 
and  put  into  the  oven,  where  it  u  to  remain  three 
hours. 

The  bread  thus  prepared  ris^s  well  in  the  oven, 
i>  of  a  light  brown  colour,  and  bv  no  means  unplea- 
sant flavour:  tasting  so  little  of  the  oatmeal  as  to  be 
taken,  by  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  its  coin- 
position,  for  barley  or  rye  bread.  It  is  sufficiently 
mo'd,  and  if  put  in  u  proper  phce.  keeps  well  for  a 
week.  Bread  innde  111  this  way  is  about  eight- 
peiicc*  half-|jcnny  a  peck  ci :eupor  then  wlteaten  bread ; 
w!»k-b  in  large  tarn  Si i.  s,  will,  at  the  years  end  amount 
to  a  veny  considerable  saving  if  it  was  substituted  for 
it. 

To  make  mixed  bread. — Take  one  peck  of  oat  meal, 
and  the  «am-  quant  it y  of  rice  flour,  let  these  be  knead- 
ed up  w»t'i  a  sufficient  quantity  of  warm  milk,  yeast. 
ar:«i  »alt.  and  atW  standinga  proiHT  time  to  prote, 
v*il>  1»"  found  a  vrv  palatable  una  wholesome  bread. 

rieaus,  when  dry  and  husked,  are  readily  bnoke 


I)  down  into  a  fine  flour  of  the  same  nature  and  proper 
ties  as  the  meal  of  other  grains:  they  have  a  sweeter 
taste,  and  afford,  by  proper  treatment,  a  starch  equal 
to  that  of  wheat  :  the  flavour  of  bean  flour  is  disa- 
greenble;  but  if  steeped  in  water  before  it  is  usedj 
|  this  unpleasant  taste  will  then  be  hardly  perceived. 
To  make  bean  bread. — Take  a  quarter  of  a  peck 
of  bean  Hour,  and  a  little  salt,  mix  them  up  into  a 
thick  batter  with  water,  then  pom-  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  make  a  cake  into  an  iron  kettle,  and  bake  it 
I  over  the  tire,  taking  care  to  turn  it  frequently  lest  it 
■  should  burn. 

I  TO  MAKE  MIXED  lift  F.A  D,  FROM  TUB    REPORTS  OF 
TIIK  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Send  a  bushel  of  good  Jry  beans  to  the  mill,  let 
!  the  husks  be  taken  off,  and  then  grind  the  meal  into 
:  a  fine  flour,  which  if  good,  will  produce  a  full  bushel 
I  of  this  flour.    l.et  a  peck  be  soaked  for  three  days  in 
'  a  pun  of  water,  changing  the  water  every  day  to  take 
oft  its  disagreeable  flavour;  then  pour  the  water 
clcur  off,  and  put  the  meal  into  a  sieve  to  drain; 
i  while  this  is  drviug,  put  a  peck  of  wl-eat  flour  in  the 
J  kneading  trough,  and  mix  it  up  with  some  salt  and 
yeast.    After  it  has  properly  fermented,  knead  the 
i  bean  flour  with  it  into  a  dough,  and  after  it  1ms  stood 
]  a  sufficient  time  to  prove,  let  it  be  divided  into 
I  loaves uud  baked. 

j     To  make  pea  bread. — Take  a  peck  of  the  flour  of 
I  pea«,  the  like  quantity  of  oatmeal,  and  two  ounces 
.  of  salt :  knead  them  up  into  a  stiff  paste,  with  warm, 
w-jter,  let  it  be  rolled  out  into  thiu  cakes,  and  baked 
over  the  embers. 

To  make  mixed  bread.— Take  four  pounds  of  ne» 
flour,  steej)  it  in  water,  as  directed  for  beans,  then- 
'  kne.-ul  it  up  with  four  pounds  of  potato*  flour,  and 
doubh-  that  quantity  of  seconds  wheat  flour,  which 
j  has  been  previously  fermented  with  yea«t,  and  a 
proper  quantity  of  salt,  and  let  the  dough  stand  to. 
rise,  when  it  must  be  divided  into  loaves,  aud 
j  baked. 

To  reduce  potatoes  to  flour.— -Put  a  bushel  of 
kidney  potatoes  into  a  large  tub,  and  clean  them 
j  from  "the  dirt,  afterwards  scrape  them  clean  with  a 

I  brush,  and  let  them  be  rasped  into  a  pulp,  on  a 
;  bread  grater,  into  a  hair  sieve,  that  is  placed  over  a 

broad  deep  pan.    Li>l  some  water  be  poured  occa- 
sionally, by  one  person*  over  the  pulp,  while  ano- 
,  tuer  stir*  it  with  his  hand;  the  water  in  its  passage,, 
j  carries  the  starch  with  it,  which  is  deposited  at  Jha 
bottom  of  the  pan.    After  standing  a  night,  the 
yvatcr  is  poured  off,  and  the  March  remaining  be- 
hind is  taken  out  and  put  into  conical  baskets  like 
those  used  for  salt,  covered  with  cap  paper,  and 
hung  in  a  stove  to  dry  by  a  gentle  heat,    ft  is  then 
ground  in  a  hand  mill,  and  passed  through  a  tine 
!  lawn  »(ieve,  when  it  will  have  the  exact  appearance 
of  starch,  be  of  a  beautiful  wl-ite  colour,  and  is  then 
ready  to  make  into  bread.    This  poy\der,  with  the 
.  addition  of  a  amali  quantity  of  guia  tragacanth  in 
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powder,  is  in  universal  request,  a*  a  light  Flourish- 
ing food  for  invalid*,  mid.  h  sold  in  (ho  shop*  indar 
tSn  name  of  I  ml  inn  Arrow  Root.  A  bushel  of 
potatoes  that  weigh*  sixty  pounds,  if tbev  are  mealy 
ought  to  produce,  in  this  way,  eight  pound*  of  Hour 
at  less!  :  and  suppose  nn  acre  of  good  land,  well 
mitiiiged,  would  \  :oIil  three  hundred  bos'-els.  ran 
a  ton  and  a  quarter  of  thin  dour  might  I  jo  prodrnvd 
from  it. 

To  tnak*  potat»e  bread.— Pare  one  p«ck  of 
potatoes,  put  them  into  a  proper  quantity  of  water, 
und  bud  them  till  th  y  are  ivuucsm  to  n  pulp,  thea 
beat  them  up  fine  in  the  water  they  are  boiled  in.  and 
knead  tlietn  with  two  pecks  of  wheat  llour,  with  a 
sulliciont  quantity  of  yeast  and  salt,  into  a  dough  : 
eo>er  it  up,  and  allow  it  to  ferment  for  tyvo  hours  or 
upwards,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather;  then 
wake  it  tip  into  loaves  and  i);ike  them. 

To  make  pntaloe  bread. — Choose  the  mo.t  mealy 
•ort  of  potatoes,  boil  and  skin  them,  tak»  twelve 
pounds,  break  ami  strain  them  through  a  ve.-y  cimi  h- 
sieve  of  hair,  so  as  to  reduce  the  roots  as  nearly  an 
possible  to  Hour.  Mix  it  up  well  with  twenty  pounds 
of  whenten  Hour;  of  this  mixture  make  and  set  th« 
dough  exactly  in  Uie  same  manner,  sw  if  it  were 
wholly  whenten. 

To  maki:  poTAtoii  bbpai),  bv  r.  tni.Qriiot  y  r.sg; 

Take  three  pounds  ofpotntoes,  put  theut  into  a 
skillet  with  cola  Water,  hang  it  ata  distance  overliie 
lire,  so  that  they  may  not  boil ;  then  skin  and  mash 
Uie  in,  and  whilst  warm,  bruise  them  with  a  spoon, 
put  ihem  iato  a  dish  In-fore  the  (ire  to  evaporate  th« 
moisture,  stirring  them  frequently,  that,  no  part  may 
grow  hard;  when  dry,  take  them  up  and  rub  them 
a*  line  as  possible  between  the  hands,  then  add  nine 
pounds  of  whenten  Hour,  and  w :  1 1  a  snll'icii'iit  qtianli- 
of  v  sist,  and  salt,  knead  it  upas  other  dough.  .Attn- 
laying  a  little  while  to  prove,  it  should  lie  made  into 
tinull  loaves  and  l.iiiked  in  a  hot  oven. 

To  make  acorn  lip-ad. —  Tak»a  qiiuutitv  of  acorns. 
iti'W  ripe,  dei. rive  them  ol'U.i  ir  cow  rsund  heat  tli  •«* 
iuu>  a  paste,  let  t>iem  lie  in  water  k  night,  a::d  (!:.■; 
pr  -  il  from  them,  e.  nic'i  d-  orives  t',;e  ;>coru*  eufiv- 
Jy  • (heir  u.stit!:;<'l:ey.  T  .rn  drv  soul  pt.wdtt  lb- 
to  f.ir  u*e.  i\  l(e>i  wa::te,l.  I^irad  it  up  boo  a 
Hong'-;  ui'.d  water,  and  roll  it  on?  into  thin  cakes, 
wUic.ii  a."  to  be  b-ke..i  o.er  the  ember*. 

TO    MAKI.   (II.IMT  B.IK*  11,  11  V  M    I'  A  R  M  1-  N  T  1 1 U 

Tukf  u  Jjrvk  of  ii.Ifi'  c.  esniit*,  net  I  tile  ski**  of 
(luiii,  li  t  lietti  lie  bi  ui»ed  into  a  pn*«e,  udu  e  t.  e 
maiswitli  w.l.r,  %-. '.  ich  <?«  *irovs  l!.f-ir  list!  », 
and  Btfeau  tbe::i  throng!:  a  .->w  ;  a  i.-iiky  fquor  is 
thu-  ^rpar.-.K'd,  w  >•  o  !  ,  on  standing,  <:,  t..o*iis  a  (.•:-< 
v. >.  v  •!<  r  ;  (Li-,  on  bej:,g  <i.-:»  .4  and  « round  intr 
Jlf-r,  i-  ifVii-i  to  V*  w  A'.'vit  >>n<  !t  or  ftuvour.    1»  h 

tin  U  i.  .         ,r tiv    il-eif,  UllJ  Hot  linflC- 

<i  i  ■  <■■ .  h  :i  «  4,u:d  portion  of  wheat  t'.i  ur,  ii.to 
:»;.••  ••    '.  4 ..  ,  ai.i'  a  li.defaif.  tu.d  when 

>  '       .  -4  •  M.i  i)Jtat..bif  bt'l'Utk 


TO  MAKE  T:-r.yi?  BP,  Kill,   BY  J.  S  A  VOW, 

Boil  the  turnipn  till  they  hocono  enough  t# 
masli.  and  press  the  water  well  out  of  them  ;  then 
mix  th'-i'i  <v.;th  *n  ei;ual  weight  of  w heat  meal  and 
make  the  doujjb  in  the  usual  way,  taking  caro  to  let 
the  loaves  remain  rather  lon^r  in  the  oven  than  loi 
H  lieaira  bretoil. 

Sea  hi-i'iiii  is  a  «;rt  of  broad,  much  dried,  to 
make  it  keeo  on  long  voyages.  It  was  formerly 
baked' twicr-.  or  olVuer,  and  prepared  six  month* 
txd'oro  ti'^e  eiii'.arkatinii. 

The  pro<  ^«  of  baking  biscuit,  for  the  British  na- 
vy, is  as  follows; — and  it  is  eijiially  simple  and  iage- 
niom.  The  m-.d,  and  4?  very  titlicr  article  being  sup- 
olied  wi'H  ir.ivli  certainty  and  simplicity,  lar^r 
liaup*  of  ib>ii'_h.  consisting  merely  of  llour  and  wate;- 
•iiivi  ii  op  to  ;  'I'i.t;  and  us  the  <puintitv  i«'  so  im- 
mens",  «4  to  (.lei -lode  the  }>■>  i  'lility  of  kueading  it 
hy  hand,  n  m:'.!i  manage*,  or  as  it  u  termed,  rides  a 
uiachiue,  which  is  cailol  a  iior-,.'.  This  machine  is 
a  long  i.:!!«  r,  aboat  f.  nr  v<:  live  inches  in  di'iuiet«i, 
ami  alHiut  M-venor  eight  ti-et  in  lensrth  ;  it  has  plar 
to  a  certain  e*;ieininii,  by  uu  aits  of  a  sta'dc  in  the 
wall,. to  which  it  is  connected  by  means  of  a  swivel 
making  ita  action  like  t!ie  marbine,  )iv  which  thej 
cut  chit  ft"  for  horses.  The  lump  of  dough  being 
placed  exactly  in  the  centre  of  a  raised  platfbriUj 
which  i*  placed  dii-ectly  under  the  horw* ;  the  man 

•  it*  upon  to-  end  uf  the  mucljine,  and  literally  rides 
mi  and  don  ni  t'lii-ug'-oni  it,  whede  circular  direction 
tdl  the  (lough  i*  e/pially  indented.  ;  and  this  is  re- 
peater! till  the  whole  i*  soUici-mlly  kneaded  ;  at 
which  lime*,  bv  the  different  positions  of  the  line, 
large  or  -walk  circles  are  described,  acciriiing  u 
they  are  near  to,  or  <l  is  taut  from  the  centre  of  niolio* 
of  the  horse. 

T'ie  d.o'igh.  in  this  state,  is  handed  over  to  a 
second  woii.mau,  who  slices  it  with  a  pio«ligiou» 
knift',  and  it  1-  tKvn  in  a  5 -roper  state  lor  those  ba- 
!e-rs,  who  alt*  ;id  ibe  ovens ;  fbo-e  are  tive  in  nani- 
Ikt  ;  and  tla.'.r  d •■)'" i"ei it  d.  fMrirai'in-  are  as  widl  cal- 

•  •ulated  ibr  «  M'i'.-iiiion  »tid  correct?  <-.s«,  as  the  tua»- 

•  lit,  of  or  other  mechanical  c.iiplovim  ills,  t)ri 
ea-_-!.  t-ide  of  a  large  table,  v. '■"I'tUe  dough  is  laid, 
>U;!Us  a  Mfiika.an  ;  at  a  smat!  table  near  the  oveu, 
.eauds  auot'ier:  a  iimrtb  stands  bv  tiie  side  <if  the 
-.v-vi,  t'j  t.  .-ne  the  brt  ;nl :  ami  a  (ibh  to  si.pply  the 
l  -el.  in  :'..is  :ir;u  geicent.  the  ow-n  is  as  regularly 
idle  1  :  und  ibe  i» '  i;:e  e\e|-ci-c  pcrlbrmed  in  as  ax- 
o  l  liai^,  as  a  i:;i:!.'nrv  revoiolioii.  The  man  at  the 
•ur'her  si«ie  of  the  tar-ie  t.d  c.  moulds  t  :e  dough, 
iwviog  p'vviou.dy  tT»rmed  it  into  small  pieces,  till  it 

»-  k  1  v  iiance  of  maflies,  although  tliinner,  and 
which  l.t  4«  j>  -  tw<i  tnge'her,  wi;!.  each  hand;  and  as 
fait  as  he  acco^iplisl..  -  this  task,  l.o  debveis  his 
work  over  U.  t  man  on  tije  other  side  of  U.e  i.i'.le, 
who  jni|is  I'j  ui  witii  a  disb  r,  ou  but'-  -iilc*-.  with 
a  a:ark.  As  he  rid*,  himself  of  tbis  work,  he  throws 
tlie  bitseuiU  on  the  scaUer  table,  next  the  u. 

whciv 
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where  s  Lands  the  third  worhmau.  whov  hi.-im-.;  rV 
merely  to  vparnte  t!;e  different  pieces  into  two.  hk! 
plsce  them  immediately  under  the  hand  of  him  who 
•unplies  the  oven,  whose  work  of  throwing,  or  rather 
ehuekiny  the  brend  upon  the  peel,  must  In-  so  etact, 
thai  if  he  looked  round  for  a  single  moment,  it  is 
impossible  he  should  perforin  it  correct Iv.  The 
fifrh  receives  the  biscuit  on  the  peel,  and  arranges  it 
in  the  oven :  in  which  duty  he  is  *o  very  expert, 
that  though  the  different  pieced  are  thrown  at  the 
rate  nf  seyenty  in  a  minute,  tlie  peel  is  always  disen- 
gaged in  time  to  receive  ihem  separately. 

Am  the  oven  stand*  open  during  the  whole  time  of 
filling  it,  the  biscuits  first  thrown  in,  would  t»e  lirst 
huked,  were  there  not  some  counteiaction  to  such 
an  inconvenience.  The  remedy  lien  in  the  ingenuity 
of  the  ma«  w  ho  tortus  the  piece*  of  dough  :  and  who, 
i»v  imperceptible  degrees,  proportional! y  diminishes 
llieir  size,  till  the  low*  of  that  time,  which  is  taken  up 
during  the  tilting  the  oven,  has  no  wore  effect  in  the 
disadvantage  of  one  of  the  LiMni's,  ttm.i  to  ano- 
tttcr. 

So  much  critical  exactness,  and  ne.it  activity  occur 
i.i  the  exercise  of  this  labour,  that  jt  is  difficult  to 
decide  whether  the  palm  of  excellence  is  duo  to  the 
moulder,  the  uinrker.  the  splitter,  the  chuel.cr,  or 
the  depositor;  all  of  them,  lit.c  the  wheels  of  a  vm- 
ohine,  seeming  to  be  actuated  by  the  same  principle. 
The  business  is  to  deposit  in  the  oven  seventy  \km  i;ils 
in  a  minute;  and  tiiis  is  accomplished  wish  the 
regularity  of  a  clock:  the  clack  of  the  peel,  durin;. 
hi  motion,  hi  the  even  operating  like  the  pendulum. 

The  biscuits,  thus  baked,  are  kept  in  repositories, 
which  recei  ve  warmth  from  being  placed  in  di  ving 
luJt*  over  the  ovens,  till  they  tire  todlicieutly  dry  In  lie 
packed  into  bags,  without  dinger  of  gelling  iimnMv  ; 


o m  -i  lie  riti:r  \  k  •.  • 


y  i.  \-  r. 
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To  ma!  c  ycaof  from  potatoes,  by  J.  Kirby,  Lsq 

I      IJoil  potatoes  of  the  menly  sort,  till  they  aie 
thriougidv  soft,  «k i::  and  mash  them  very  smooth, 
ami  put  ns  much  hot  water  on  them,  as  will  make  a 
mash  of  the  consistency  «>f  common  beer  yeast,  but 
not  thicker.    Add  to  every  pound  of  potatoes,  two 
ounces  of  treacle,  ami  when  just  warm,  stir  in  lor 
!  every  pouu<!  of*  potatoes,  two  large  spoonfuls  of 
yeast.    Keep  it  warm  til!  it  l:a»  done  lermentim; . 
and  in  twenty-lour  hours  it  v  ill  he  lit  fiir  use.  A 
'  pound  of  pot  11  toe-  will  make  near  a  quart  of  yeast, 
1  and  will  keep  three  months.    This  veast  has  Immmi 
i  found  to  nusH  cr  the  purpose  so  well,  us  not  to  be 
■  able  to  distinguish  the  bread  made  with  it,  from 
|  brewers  yeaot. 

TO  VI  A  K  P.  T  f'  AST,  I1Y  D  ft  .  1.BTSOJI. 

Thicken  two  quarts  of  water,  with  four  ounces  o( 
fine  (lour,  boil  it  tor  half  an  hour,  then  sweeten  it 
with  three  ounces  of  brown  sugar;  when  almost 
cold,  pour  it  nit::  four  spoon-fulls  of  baker*  yeast 
into  an  e;>i  ifi  mi  ju,r,  deep  emmgh  for  the  fermenta- 
tion to  go  on  v»  iihout  ruuning  over  ;  place  it  for  a 
<!  v  over  the  fire,  then  pour  off  the  thin  lienor  from 
tin-  top.  shake  the  remainder,  and  close  it  up  for 
;  u,<\  fbvt  straining  it  through  a  sieve.  To  preserve 
it  vveet,  >cl  il  in  a  rool  cellar,  or  hang  it  some 
depth  in  it  v. -  (I.  Keep  «ome  of  this  to  make  the 
invvt  qumitiiy  w  :ikd. 

TO  MAKE  V  K  AST,  AS  r B ACTI  SKO  AT  KDIMM.'tlOIIj 
BY  THi  HO*.  CAPTAIN  (Ol  fl!U>K. 

Take  two  otuicei  of  hops,  boil  tliem  for  un  hour 
'  in  two  gallons  of  water,  ami  while  boiling  hot.  scald 
:  ten  pounds  of  Hour,  and  itir  it  very  well  into  a 


wu  when  in  such  a  state,  they  an-  iiieu  p;u  k.  <l  into  '  put.-":  do  th:»  tibotit  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon, 
bags  of  a  hundred  weight  each,  and  removed  into  •.  let  it  stund  till  mx  o'clock  in  the  evening,  then  add 


The 


tcs,  lor  immediate  use. 
number  of  bakehouses 


beloie 


to 


the 

victualling  office,  at  Kb,  mouth,  are  iwo,  eech  of 
v»  Lit  Li  contains  four  ovens,  which  are  floated  lw-s:ty 
time-;  a  da v,  and  in  the  course  of  that  time  hrtfce  a 
*  ttJier  nt  quantity  of  bread  for  KUHM  m-  o. 

Tie1  grantirie*  are  larg>\  nrtti  wel!  ruostrueted,  |j 
*\V"ri<*tt  the  wheal  is  ground,  the  their  is  ci.nv-ved  !' 
i  rto  the  upper  stories  of  the  b-iiVhoir . .  c- i-em-e  it  !. 
descend*  through  a  tnuik  in  each,  immciiiuleb,  into  j 
the  hat  ids  of  the  workmen. 

Tlie  b'<k"houst>  belonging  to  the  victualling  oflice,  j 
at  ]>»p:ford,  consists  of  two  divisions,  and  haw  twelve  . 
ovens,  each  of  which  hakes  twelve  shoots  daily;  the  j| 
qi.-.'n'ily  of  flour  used  tor  each  shoot,  is  two  bu-dels,  '■ 
»r  I  1'i  pounds,  w!:ieh  liiiket'.,  prod"c<>  Mil*  p<ei;:ds  of 
biscuit.    Ten  pounds  are  nTuhniy  id 'owed  on  each 
-boot.  Il>r  shrinkage.  &c.    Thenllowonee  of  bi«  lit 
ij  the  i.:iv\  is  one  pound  (breach  ir.itfi  per  day,  so 
Ciat  oie     i 'i! ovens  at  Deptlbrd,  fu-uuneB  bread  f: 
sr^ilj  for  L'AUU  men.  il 


about  a  cj'turt  or"  vea»t,  to  forward  the  fermentation, 
Mt'd  mix  them  well  together.  .W\t  mornie.'j1  add  a^ 
uiiteli  more  flour  ami  water  suHseient  to  make  it 
into  a  dough,  un  J  in  the  afternoon  it  will  bo  !i  for 
s.'diug  *p  tiige  a::d  baking.  It-*»'rve  always  n  pi««ee 
of  eh!  dmi^li  (•->  mix  willi  the  new  I  Mitch,  instead  of 
yea*',  which  is  n.vessatv,  only  the  first  time  to 
5:as|en  the  proc--*. 

rit r,  m:  rnor.  of  MAKivr;  v easy,  uv  ii n.  r.it- 

I.ISI  U:.  A  HAKi:U  AT  t.KITM,  WHO  I  JKS  IT  IS 

v  a  t.  y  n  \\  v.  n  (  e  to  nisrtLi.TKs  ykast. 
In  the  lir^t  place  vnu  must  have  a  boiler,  cooler, 
vats,  and  id!  t' ;e  apparatus  lluit  would  be  necessary 
lor  a  small  brewery.  Then  take  foul-  bushels  of  the 
best  malt,  ground  as  for  lieer,  and  mash  it  i:i  the 
same  maimer  the  brewers  do,  with  «ixty-tvvo  gallon* 
of  writer,  at  the  temperature  of  180° ;  let  it  be  close 
covered  up  for  two  hours,  then  draw  the  liquor  clear 
olY  aud  pour  on  the  same  quantity  of  water  upon 
the  grmjnsa  «econd  lime,  .il  nvarlythe  boiling  point; 
let  this  stund  an  hour,  then  draw  it  off,  and  mix  it 
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BAKING. 


in  the  cooler*  with  the  first  wort,  and  when  it  is 
about  blood  warm,  add  four  English  quarts  of  yeast,  ' 
to  produce  the  fermentation.,  and  after  it  has  began  ' 
to  tcrmenl  the  fir-it  time,  (thefrolh  running  over  into 
a  recei  wr  for  the  purpose,)  throw  it  back  again,  and 
when  it  has  fermented  again,  throw  it  back  a  second 
time,  and  it  will  after  the  third  fermentation,  lie  fit 
for  use,   as  will  be  perceived  by  its  being  of  the 
thickness  that  good  yeast  ought  to  t>e.  Four  bushels 
•f  malt,  made   in    this    way,   produces  about 
wentr-fuur  quarts  of  yeast ;  it  is  an  expensive  and 
troublesome  way  of  procuring  it,  but  Mr.  (iilliepie  ' 
finds,  that  a  quart  of  it  will  go  as  far  as  a  gallon  of: 
distillers  yeast. 

OESC K1PTION  OP  THE  BAKE  HOUSE. 

The  bake  house  is  a  manufactory  where  bread  is  I 
made  for  sale.  In  order  to  render  it  convenient,  it 
should  be  attached  to  the  dwelling  house,  and  have 
an  inner  door  opening  into  the  kitchen,  and  likewise 
an  outer  door  opening  into  a  small  yard,  in  which 
there  ought  to  be  a  well  or  pump,  and  also,  a  shed 
lor  piling  away  faggots.  The  room  should  be  large 
and  commodious,  and  the  lloor  laid  with  stones  or 
tiles.  On  one  side  should  be  erected  a  dresser  or 
counter,  with  suitable  shelves  about  it;  on  another  a 
kneading  trough,  about  seven  feet  long,  three  feet 
high,  two  and  a  half  broad  at  top,  and  sixteen  inches 
at  the  bottom,  with  a  sluice  board  to  pen  the  dough 
up  at  one  end,  and  a  lid  to  shut  down  like  that  of  a 
box.  On  the  third  side  a  copper  that  will  contain 
from  three  to  four  pails  of  water  should  be  erected, 
which  is  far  preferable  to  the  filthy  custom  of  heat« 
jng  the  water  in  the  oven ;  and  on  the  fourth  side 
the  oven  should  be  placed.  A  bakehouse  built  upon 
this  plan  will,  perhaps,  be  as  commodious  as  art  can 
render  it ;  but  of  late  years,  un  alteration  has  been 
made  in  the  manner  of  fitting  up  tire  oven  and 
sop  per,  that  both  may  be  heated  with  the  same  (ire. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  usefulness  of  tins  im- 
provement) it  will  be  necessary  to  state  that  an  oven, 
built  upon  the  old  principle,  is  usually  of  an  oval 
shape ;  the  sides  and  bottom  of  brick,  tiles,  aud 
lime,  and  arched  over  at  top  with  a  door  in  front ; 
and,  at  the  upper  part,  an  enclosed  closet  with  an 
iron  grating,  for  the  tins  to  stand  on,  called  the 
proving  oven.  To  heat  these  ovens,  the  faggots  are 
introduced  and  burnt  to  an  ash :  it  is  then  removed, 
and  the  bottom  cleaned  out.  This  takes  up  a  con- 
siderable «|wce  of  time,  during  which  (icriod  a  great 
deal  of  heat  escapes.  A  Mill  luriher  length  of  time 
is  necessary  for  putting  in  the  bread,  and  unless 
much  more  fuel  is  expended  than  is  really  necessary, 
in  heating  an  oven  upon  thi-  principle,  it  gets  cuilled 
before  the  loaves  are  alt  set  in,  and  the  bread  is, 
therefore,  liable  to  full  ;  a  circumstance  that  una-  i 
voidably  renders  it  heavy. 

To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  many  intelligent 
bakers  have,  within  the«e  ti  w  years  nn»t,  hud  thdr 
-ovens  built  upon  a  solid  lx>-e  of  brick  and  lime,  w  ith 
■a  door  of  iron,  fur  imbed  *  iih  a  dumpier  to  carry  off  | 


the  steam  as  it  rises.  On  one  side  of  it  is  plaaed  a 
fire  with  a  grating,  ash-hole,  and  iron  door,  similar 
to  that  under  a  copper,  with  a  partition  to  separate 
it  from  the  oven,  and  open  at  one  end.  Over  this 
i«  erected  a  middling-sized  copper  with  a  cock  at  the 
bottom,  and  on  one  side  of  it  Is  placed  the  proving 
oven  ;  the  whole  being  fiiced  with  brick  and  plaster. 

When  this  oven  is  required  to  he  heated,  the 
copper  is  filled  with  water,  and  the  fire  being 
kindled  with  coals,  the  timne  runs  round  the  oven, 
in  a  circular  direction,  and  renders  it  as  hot  as  if 
heated  with  wood,  without  occasioning  the  least  dirt 
or  ill  smell  ;  and  the  smoke  escapes  through  an 
aperture,  which  passes  into  the  kitchen  chimney. 
When  the  coal  is  burnt  to  a  cinder,  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity to  remove  it,  as  it  prevents  the  oven  from 
cooling  while  the  bread  is  setting  in,  and  keeps  up  a 
regular  heat  till  the  door  is  closed.  The  advan- 
tages of  an  oven  built  upon  this  construction,  are  so 
considerable,  independent  of  the  great  saving  in 
fuel,  that  when  its  principles  come  to  be  generally 
known  amongst  bakers,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
they  will  prefer  it  to  those  heated  with  wood. 

In  great  bakehouses,  where  rolls  and  French  bread 
arc  wanted  every  half  hour,  from  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning  till  eleven,  the  perpetual  oven  invented 
by  Count  Uumford,  will  be  found  particularly  use- 
ful; more  especially  if  they  are  called  upon  to  bake 
meat,  puddings,  and  pies,  at  dift'ercnt  hours  in  the  af- 
ternoon. At  present,  after  they  are  done,  they  are 
obliged  to  keep  them  warm  in  the  proving  oven ;  but 
the  crust  always  becomes  heavy,  and  the  meat  sod- 
dened  :  but  in  one  of  these  perpetual  ovens,  they 
might  have  such  things  baked,  at  the  time  tbeir  cus- 
tomers required  them,  without  putting  themselves  to 
any  material  inconvenience,  and  liesides,  there 
would  be  this  farther  advantage  attending  the  bak- 
ing, that  the  effluvia  arising  from  the  different  sort* 
ofmeal  would  never  be  mixed,  and  occasion  an  ill 
taste,  as  it  now  does  in  the  great  ovens.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  description  given  of  it  by  the  Count,  with 
the  manner  of  using  it. 

In  the  centre  of  a  circular,  or,  rather,  a  cylindrical 
mass  of  brick  work,  about  eight  feet  in  diameter, 
which  occupies  the  middle  of  a  large  room  on  the 
ground  floor,  I  constructed  a  small,  circular,  closed 
tire  place,  for  burning  either  wood,  coals,  turf,  or 
peat.  The  diameter  of  the  fire  place  is  about  eleven 
inches:  the  grate  being  placed  about  ten  inches 
above  the  lloor,  and  the  top  ol  the  6re  place  contract- 
ed to  about  four  inches.  Immediately  above  this 
narrow  throat  six  separate  canals  (each  furnished 
with  a  damper,  by  means  of  whicii  its  opening  can 
be  contracted  more  or  less,  or  entirely  closed),  go 
olFlmrizontnlly,  by  which  the  flame  is  conducted  in- 
to six  separate  sets  of  Hues,  under  six  largo  pUles  of 
cust  iron,  which  formed  the  bottom  of  six  ovens  on 
the  same  level,  and  joining  each  other  b>  l'  eir  sidrs, 
which  arc  concealed  in  tic  c»  hiidrical  m:is  of  brick 
work.    Dacli  of  tbc«e  plate*  of  «a*t  iivu,  iieivs  <n 
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the  form  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  they  all  unite  in 
the  centre  of  tnc  cylindrical  mas*  ofbrirk  «  ,r'\  •  con- 
sequently the  two  sides  of  each,  unite  i»i  a  point  a) 
the  bottom  of  it,  forming  an  angle  «»t"  -ixl  v  decrees. 
The  flame,  after  circulating  under  the  bottom*  of 
these  ovens,  rises  up  in  two  canals,  concealed  in  the 
front  wall  of  each  oven,  and  situated  on  the  right 
and  left  of  its  mouth;  nnd  after  circulating  ngiin  in 
Hiuilar  Hues,  on  tlie  upper  Hat  surface  of  another 
triangular  plate  of  cast  iron,  which  form*  the  top  of 
tin-  oven,  goes  off  upwards,  by  a  canal  furnished  with 
a  damper,  into  a  hollow  place,  situated  on  the  top 
of  the  cvlindrical  maw  of  brick-work,  from  which  it 
ps*es  «>lV  in  an  horizontal  iron  tube,  about  raven 
inches  in  diameter,  suspended  near  the  ceiling,  into 
a  chimney,  situated  on  one  side  of  the  room.  These 

i-  ix  ovens,  which  are  contiguous  to  each  other  in  tin's 
ni.iss  of  brirk-work,  are  untied  bv  their  sides,  bv 
\i.t\U  made  of  tiles,  about  an  imh  and  a  half  thick, 
and  ten  inches  stpiare,  placed  edgwise,  and  each 
oven  having  its  separate  c-.nal,  furnished  with  a 
register,  communicating  with  the  lire  place.  Any 
>>ne,  or  more  of  them,  may  be  heated  at  the  same 
time  without  heating  the  others,  or  the  heat  may  be 
turned  oil"  from  one  of  them  to  another,  in  continual 
tucce»»ion,  and  by  managing  mutters  properly,  the 
process  of  Iwking  may  be  uninterrupted.    As  soon 

the  meat  pies,  or  puddings  are  drawn  out  of  one 
own,  the  lire  may  !«•  immediately  turned  under  it. 
t<>  heal  it  again,  while  that  from  under  which  the 
fire  is  taken,  isYdled  with  other  dishes  and  closed 
up. 

A  detail  of  the  uteii-ils  in  use,  in  a  bakehouse, 
nm  appear  uninteresting;  and  some  of  oi:r  readers 
m.iv  tbiiii  it  perfectly  uuneccsarv ;  but  lliiw  bikers 
«lio  are  solicitous  to  have  good  bread,  would  (Mmii 
it.-  subject  incomplete,  without  noticing  tiiem.  The 
o  Mowing  are  the  most  useful  and  indispensible 
requisites. 

The  traxoning  tub. — This  is  of  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  common  wash  tub,  and  is  intended  for  mixing 
tV  venst,  salt,  and  water  together,  before  the  sponge 
is  set. 

'i  he  sratntihiv:  shxe. — This  is  a  common  sized  hair 
»i<  \o,  aid  is  used  for  straining  the  mixture  through, 
that  is  prepared  for  sot;  ing  the  sponge. 

The  farming  pt>t.—~ This  is  a  large  copper  pot, 
lined  xvith  tin,  capable  of  bidding  two  pails  f  ill  of 
water.  It  i<  filled  and  .-ct  in  the  oven  to  warm, 
hefov  the  baker  sets  his  sponge.  These  are  no!  in 
v.::  -r-A  u«e,  as  some  people  u*e  cart  hern  ones; 
bvi  i:.is  him  of  wurmmg  the  w;:te/,  however  oh- 
f  t;(,:t:iii|e,  is  (Lily  pmcd-ed  by  t!ie  most  resjtecta- 
hi.-  i  ..-.<■!  -  in  the  metropolis. 

'!':.■  lit-,i«s-z£hi-  skv*-. — This  is  a  large  round  sieve 
cvicre  1  wii't   ■  sheer  of  very  hue  wov  ■,  brass- wire: 

ii-  e-e  i-  :>«ii  only  to  sill  the  Hour  before  it  is  knead - 
e  i.  ',  n  -i: -,.  to  '■(  •<:.  ony  lump-,  or  oilier  impurities 
lii.il.  ,i.  jy  !.-.•  j  .n^iiiod  in  it. 
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i     The  pat!. 
I     'the  I,,,;../. 
I     The  .tpmU: 

Those  are  requisite  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  and 
are  of  the  sunn;  kind  as  are  in  common  use. 

The  sa  l-bin. — This  is  a  bin  with  a  lid  to  it,  sjmi- 
I  l  ir  to  a  corn-bin.    It  should  hold  two  sacks  of  salt, 
and  is  usually  placed  near  the  oven. 

The  t/cast-tub. — This  is  a  common  six-gallon  cask, 
with  a' large  bung-hole,  aud  cover,  and' is  used  for 
preserving  the  yeast. 

The  (luitgh-l'i'ife. — This  is  usually  of  the  size  of  a 
large  carver,  with  n  round  point  and  blunt,  like  a 
:  painters  pall"t  knife.    Its  use  is  to  cut  the  dough, 
i  when  the  baker  is  kneading  it,  before  he  throws  it 
over  the  sluice  boai-d.    It  is  aNo  used  when  the 
bread  is  weighed,  to  divide  the  different  portions 
before  they  are  put  in  the  scales. 
S<  ah  v  ami  i*ci»htx. 

The  scraper. — This  is  a  small  scraper,  like  a  gar- 
den hoe,  lixed  in  a  short  wooden  handle.    Its  use  is 
to  scrape  the  -ides  and  bottom  of  the  trough,  to  pre- 
vent the  dough  from  adhering  and  drying  tiiere. 
Marh*. —  These  are  four  large  tin  letters,   lixed  in 

i  a  wooden  handle.  One  is  marked  W.  another  II.  a 
third  S.  W.  and  the  fourth  M. ;  and  every  loaf,  w hea- 
ther wheaten,  household,  standard  wht-aten,  or  mix- 
ed bread,  is  obliged  in  conformity  to  art  of  parlia- 

I  meat,  to  l>o  marked  with  one  of  those  instruments, 

j  before  it  is  put  into  the  oven. 

i  The  iW.r .-.  This  is  a  Ion.;  piece  of  iron,  in  shape 
:  somewhat  rescmhliep  the  lett-r  I,,  lixed  in  a  wood- 
!  en  handle. —  hs  use  is  to  draw  out  the  ashes  from  all 
•  parts  of  the  oven  to  the  mouth. 

The  hot . — This  is  a  piece  of  iron,  similar  to  a  <^ir- 
j  den  hoe,  lixed  in  a  handle,  partly  wood,  and  partly 
!  iron.  Its  use  is  to  scrape  up  such  dust  and  loose 
I  ashes  as  escaped  the  looker. 

|      The  jr.vrt.V'tT. — This  is  a  common  pole,  about  eight 
:  fret  long,  with  a  quantity  of  wet  netting  fastened  to 
j  the  end.    Its  use  is  to  clean  out  the  bottom  of  the 
oven,  after  the  ashes  have  been  removed,  previous  to 
setting  in  tl.e  bread. 

Pielts. — There  arc  usually  four  pedes  kept  in  a 
bakehouse,  viz.    the  quartern  peele,  to  set  in  the 
'  t]  lartern  loaves;  the  half  quartern  p -de,  for  the 
■  half  quartern  loaves;  the  iraw  ing  peele,  fur  draw - 
in:;  out  the  bread;  and  the  pede  u:,r  piling  a„j 
removing  the  lins.    'l  ie-  quartern  pede  is  a  pole 
d>«mt  eid.t  fivf  li»  i>r,  "  it'i  a  wooden  lihde:  about  a 
t'.'.tl  wid-.*  and  Mxhvu  inches  !<>i:'r.  fixed  at  the  end 
with  -.lon-jr  screw-.    TV  half  ipu.ern  peel"  i*  of 
i  the  same  kind;  about  half  the  length,  and  much 
smaller.     The  draw  ing  peele  is  a  strong  pole,  ten 
f   t  lo'ig,  with  a  blade,  thicker,  broader,  and  longer 
than  the  others;  t.'i  •  pede  for  setting  in  the  litis,  ban 
a  st eon?  blade  of  iron,  in-iea  I  of  wood,  which  u 
fix"  1  with  screws  into  the  handle. 

'Tun. — TJie.-it;  arc  iron  plates  of  different  sizes. 

U  The- 
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The  most  usual  are  about  an  eighth.  nVan  inch  tliirk, 
two  fret  wide,  and  three  feet  long.  The  rolls,  pies, 
and  puddings  are  put  upon  these  tins  and  then  the 
baker  run*  "the  blade  of  the  peel  under  each  of  them, 
and  places  them  into  any  part  of  the  oven,  with  the 
■utmost  facility. 

Flannel*.— Thcee  are  squares  of  conrw  funnel, 


and  are  used  for  corerinff  op  the  bread,  and  rolls  af- 
ter they  are  tak"tj  out  of  the  oven. 

The  rasp. — Tiis  is  a  large,  coarse,  broad,  flat, 
steel  tile,  with  a  wooden  handle  that  runs  over  the 
back.    It*  use  i-  for  raspinir  the  burnt  crust  off  the"- 
bread,  and  a  finer  one  in  kept  to  rasp  the  Frcnca 
|  rolls. 
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Ttir.  ancient  Briton*  have  liecn  celebrated  for 
their  -kdl  in  the  manufacture  of  baskets,  from  the 
time  of  the  Romans  ;  and  so  much  were  the  baskets 
of  this  country  valued  by  that  people,  that  immense 
quantities  of  them  were  exported  to  Rome,  where 
they  were  held  in  great  estimation,  and  bore  so  high 
a  price,  that  they  are  mentioned  by  Juvenal,  among 
the  extravagant' and  expensive  furniture  of  the  Un- 
man tables,  of  his  time. 

siddc  ci  basraudas  f  t  mil//'  etraria. 

Add  baskets,  and  a  thousand  other  dishes. 
That  these  baskets  were  manufactured  in  Britain, 
we  learn  from  the  following  epigram  of  Martial  : 

Jlaibara  tie  piclis  vt  ni  bnscmida  Hi  Uuntiis, 

tied  mt  jam  tumult  dicerc  ilouia  sitiau. 
■  A  basket,  I,  bv  [Miinted  Briton's  wrought, 

And  now  to  Uome's  imperial  city  brought. 
Baskets  are  made  either  of  ruche's,  splinters,  or 
willows,  which  last  are,  according  to  their  grow  th, 
tailed  osiers,  and  sallow  s. 

Osiers  for  white  work  arc  deprived  of  their  bark, 
by  means  of  an  instrument  called  the  brakes.  This 
instrument  has  two  round  leg*,  proceeding  out  of, 
and  kept  asunder  by  a  soring  similar  to  the  sheep 
shears-,  from  the  bark  ot  this  spring  projects  a  point 
or  spill,  serving  to  attach  the  tool  to  a  -take, 
osier  being  placed  between  the  prongs  or  le^-  id' the 
brakes  is  drawn  through  with  the  ri^ht  hand,  whilst 
the  left  hand  clasping  the  ends  of  the  round  legs, 
pre-ses  the  o-ier,  and.tlierehy  bruises  and  sh  ips  the 
.skin.  They  are  afterwards  "completely  cleaned  by 
n  common  knife. 

T'ti is  operation  is  generally  i^r^nrr'l  In  women 
and  I'hildren.  w!to,  as  scon  a-  the  triers  are  stri;  *'ed, 
expo-e  t'lem  to  i iit*  sun  and  air,  in  order  to  dry 
them  :  they  are  ti. en  housed  and  kept  carefully  tiotn 
nioi-ture.  widen,  if  attended  to,  will  preserve  teem 
tor  many  yens. 

T..e  sime  precaution  is  necessary  for  preserving 
o-iej-suith  their  hark  on,  dump  lieiug  equally  tn- 
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jurious  to  them.  When  thes?  osiers  arc  intended 
to  be  used,  thev  are  « naked  in  water  a  few  dues 
according  to  their  age  and  dryness.  Osier*  depriv- 
ed of  their  bark,  are  assorted  by  the  basket- maker 
into  large  and  small  rods,  according  to  the  work  for 
which  thev  are  intended,  the  large  ones  serving  to 
form  the  slat.  »'ul  skeleton  of  the  basket,  and  the 
smaller  ones  for  weaving  the  Imttom  and  sides. 
For  common  work,  such  a*  clothes  baskets,  market 
baskets,  &o.  the  rod  is  used  whole,  but  for  the  finer 
work,  as  table  mats,  fruit  and  work  Imskets,  and 
such  like,  the  osier  is  divided  into  splits  and  ska  ins, 
which  words  denote  the  dtllerent  degrees  of  fine- 
ness, to  which  the  rods  are  reduced.  The  split* 
are  osiers  divided  into  four  parts,  bv  means  of  tt 
tool,  called  li  e  cleaver,  which  is  made  by  turning  a 
piece  of  box  wood  to  a  cane,  two  inches."  long,  and 
one  and  a  hall"  inches  diameter  at  its  base,  t!is  is 
notched  in  a  direction  from  the  btse  to  the  point, 
leaving  Ijetween  the  notches  four  leaves  or  edges, 
projecting  from  the  core  or  centre,  so  that  a  section, 
the  short,  or  transverse  way  at  any  part  from  the 
large  to  the  small  end,  would  resemble  crosses  of 
d liferent  sizes,  till  it  terminated  in  the  point.  To 
use  it,  the  Osier  is  cleft  across  at  the  large  end. 
directly  through  the  centre  or  .pith,  the  point  of  the 
ch-aver  is  then  introduced,  each  leaf  or  edge  of 
which  fills  into  the  cross  cleft,  made  with  flie  knife, 
and  being  forced  on  with  the  hand  from  the  large 
to  the  small  end  of  the  osier,  divides  it  into  four 
equal  parts,  called  splits.  These,  are  again  pas-ed 
through  another  tool,  called  the  shave,  w  Inch  is  in 
main  respects  similar  to  the  common  spoke-shave; 
but,  as  it  is  intended  (o  |*<  held  in  the  left  hand, 
whilst  the  split  is  drawn  through  with  the  right,  it 
is  lilted  in  a  square  instead  of  n  long  handle.  In 
s  (ting  the  iron,  which  is  done  by  means  o!  two 
screws,  one  end  of  it  i»  kept  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  stock  than  the  other:  the  small  end  of  the 
split  being  introduced  between  the  iron  and  "lie 
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ttock,  at  that  end  of  the  blade  which  i«  most  distant 
from  the  *(ock,  taking  care  to  keep  the  outside  or 
grain  of  the  split  next  the  wood.  whilst  the  pith  is 
presented  to  the  iron,  in  this  way  it  is  drawn 
t1  rough,  forcing  it  as  it  advances  towards  'h  it  end 
of  the  blade  which  is  set  finest,  by  which  means  it 
is  red"ced  to  wry  degree  of  thinness  required:  but 
as  a  still  remains  of  very  unrqu  »l  width,  it  is  passed 
through  auot!:er  tool  called  the  upright. 

This  tool  is  made  of  a  flat  piece  of  (din  Mod. 
•sharpened  at  each  end  with  cutting  edges,  in  the 
manner  of  a  common  chissel,  the  steel  having  been 
previous^  bent  round  so  a-  to  bring  the  etuis  to  ap- 
proach e;ich  other:  in  which  situation  ihcv  are  kept 
by  nvans  ot  two  screws,  which  act  against  the  out- 
side of  the  tool,  and  serve  to  set  the  tool,  to  cut 
narrower  or  wider,  as  the  nature  of  the  work  re- 

r'res.  The  whole  is  fixed  to  a  wooden  stock,  of 
same  size  as  the  shave,  and  when  used,  is  held 
in  the  left  hand,  the  fore-linger  of  which  keeps  the 
split  flat  on  the  stock,  and  presents  it  properly  to 
the  rutting  edges  of  the  tool,  whilst  it^  is  drawn 
through  by  the  right  hand, 

This  operation  reduces  the  split*  to  skains  of 
para  Up  I  width  nnd  thickness.    These  are  sometimes 
dyed  of  dillerent  colours,  and  when  judiriou.-lv  in- 
tutduced  in  weaving  tlie  basket,  produce  a  happy 
•feet. 

Tl  e  following  is  a  li-t  of  tools  u>cd  by  basket- 
uiakers  not  already  de-rribed. 

K/iivcs  ofditFeivnl  sizes  tor  cutting  the  osiers.  ,\.r. 
f)offl.n>?.  for  boring. 

l.<ath,  for  keeping  the  basket  sternly  whil-t  mak- 
i.tg,  mid  which  is  only  used  for  small  iigh(  work. 

The  hftttn;  a  piece  of  iron  of  about  nine  inches 
long,  shaped  like  the  co'ttmou  c  leaver,  but  without 
a  ratting  edge,  its  use  is  to  l>eat  the  work  close  lo- 
gellier,  as  tiie  basket  proceeds. 

Tin-  method  of  making  a  basket  of  I  lie  common 
kind,  is  as  follows;  the  workman  having  cut  olfthe 
kirg-.'  ends  of  as  uruiv  osiers  a«  he  dee-ms  necessary, 
itiid  of  a  length  soiocw  hat  more  than  the  width  of 
the  bottom,  lavs  them  on  the  floor  in  pairs,  at  u 
link?  distance  from  each  other,  all  ranging  the  same 
way  :  he  then  places  (in  (hem  two  of  (lie  longest 
nsiers  with  their  large  ends  towards  him,  crossing 
the  direction  of  the  former;  on  the  large  ends  of  the 
two  long  osiers,  he  places  his  foot,  weaving  eac  h  alter- 
nately tinder  and  over  the  pairs  of  short  ends,  which 
confines  them  in  their  place,  nnd  forms,  what  is 
called  the  slat  or  *hlv,  which  is  the  foundation  if 
tlie  basket.  The  workman  next  take*  the  long  er.d 
of  one  of  the  two  n*ls,  and  proceeds  (o  v.e:.\e  i: 
under  and  over  the  pairs  of  short  ends,  all  round 
the  Ix.itom,  until  he  has  wove  in  the  whole  of  it, 
thi«  i*  likew  ise  done  w  ith  (he  remaining  osier,  and 
after  this  is  exhausted,  other  long  osiers  are  wove 
in.  until  the  bottom  is  of  a  sufficient  size  for  the  in- 
tended basket. 


c 


Proceed  to  sharpen  the  lnrge  ends  of  as  many 
lung  and  Mont  o.siets  as  may  be  necessary  to  form 
the  rib-,  or  skeleton  of  the  basket,  (he  sharpened 
ends  are  planted  or  forced  f»ei ween  (i  e  rods  of  the 
bottom,  from  the  edge  towards  the  e  rut  re,  and  are 
(tuned  up  in  the  direction  of  (I  t  es :  end  tl  en 
oli.er  rods  are  wove  in  nnd  <.j;l,  latvweii  i  ■  i  -i 
tluj.se,  tlllli!  (!.■•  b;;>ket  is  r;..-cd  to  tl.e  li  t  .  ..  ii 
height.  To  finisli  the  nice  or  Iain,  of  the  ha.-het. 
the  ends  of  ti  e  rif.s  w  hic'i  are  i:ow  stunditJg  up  per- 
peudicnlariy,  are  (tuned  down  ou  r  each  oti.er  in  u 
manner  mure  easily  seen  by  inspecting  a  Iw-ket  than 
described. 

There  remain*  only  to  add  the  handle;  this  i« 
1  done  bv  planting,  or  forcing  dowtr  close  (o  each 
|  other  belw  en  the  weaving  of  the  sides,  two  or  three 
Osiers  sharpened  and  cut  (o  u  proper  length:  when 
in  their  place,  a  hole  is  made  through  litem  about 
l\vo  inches  from  (he  brim,  into  which  a  pin  is  put  to 
prevent  their  being  drawn  out,  (hey  are  then  cover- 
ed or  spliced  together  wilh  skains  sometiua  s  of 
various  colours,  forming  di  lie  rent  kinds  of  plaiting 
on  (lie  handle. 

I  Expert  w  orkmen  produce  a  great  variety  of  fancy 
baskets,  by  varying  the  kinds  anil  colours  of  the 
skains,  and  rods  they  use,  as  well  as  by  various 
dillerent  modes  of  Working  or  weav  ing  them,  for  the 
modes  of  colouring  which,  directions  will  be  given 
in  the  second  part  of  this  work, 

The  tbllowing  particulars  relative  to  the  propaga- 
tion and  culture  of  osiers,  are  copied  from  (lift 
-  Transactions  of  the  Sviit  li/  for  the  EncoHttigetm  nl 
o/\/Wv  lVc."  to  which  the")  were  comniii-iicytcd  bv 
Sir.  John  Phillips,  of  l.lv,  who  received  the  sil- 
ver nudal.—"  Since  I  had  the  honour  of  addressing 
the  Society,  1  have  made  many  experiments  on  il,if. 
■  •rent  soils',  with  the  view  of  asci  iiaining  which  are 
mo-t  appropriate  to  osier  plantations;  and  which  of 
the  almost  infinite  variety  of  osier-,  are  be*i  .tdipted 
to  the  different  soiU,  but  us  my  plantations  an* 
chiefly  in  the  l  ens,  I  Inno  directed  my  iitteiition 
more  particularly  to  determine  w  hat  specie of  osiers 
are  most  profitable  in  a  black  ]R-at  soil,  which  is  the 
most  advantageous  way  of  planting  them,  and  ul 
what  season  of  the  \ear.  It  would  have  been  ofinuch 
public  utility,  if  the  basket  makers  hadgiv<na  spe- 
cific description  of  the  kind  of  osiers,  the  planting  of 
which  they  wish  to  be  encouraged  by  premiums. 
The  planters  who  intended  becoming  candidates  for 
.  the  reward  or  honours  of  the  society,  would  in  tliat 
cast-  have  procured  those  only  :  much  expense  would 
have  [>eon  saved  by  other  gentlemen  it*  well  as  my- 
!  self,  and  a  very  considerable  addition  would  have 
'  been  made  in  our  plantations,  to  tie  stock  of  (he  best 
.  osiers  which  are  imported  from  abroad.  .As  we  have 
!  no  generic  or  specific  term*,  I  will  endeavour  to  give 
a  plain  vulgar  account  of  (hose  only  which  are  srlec(ed 
by  the  most  experit  need  planters  in  lliis  neighbour- 
hood.   Osier,  in  common  parlance,  is  a  w  ord  of  very 
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indeterminate  signification;  it  is  certainly  a  specie* 
of  the  Salix,  but  admitting  of  many  vrrietios.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  rc<lncn  them  to  two  classes;  first, 
those  which  are  ho  called  by  the  growers  and  basket 
makers,  distinguishable  by  their  more  blunt,  mealy, 
or  downy  leaf;  and  secondly,  those  that  haw-  a  leaf 
more  pointed,  smooth,  and  gr<*en,  resembling  that  of 
a  myrtle.  Of  the  first  class  I  have  nii.e  or  ten  vari- 
eties, all  of  winch  1  shall  eradicate,  save  one,  viz. 
that  which  is  called  the  grey  or  brindled  osier.  It 
has,  in  common  with  the  others,  the  light  coloured 
leaf,  but  known  by  having  its  bark  streaked  with  red, 
or  blood  colour.  It  has  not  been  long  iulrodutvJ  in- 
to this  country.  It  arrows  vigorously,  is  very  hardy 
and  tough,  ami  bleaches  well.  All  t!ie  others  of  the 
first  class,  delight  in  a  wet  soil,  and  will  nourish, 
even  in  the  most  barren  kind  of  pent;  but  they  are 
coarse  and  spongy,  bine  a  huge  pith,  a>v  brittle,  and 
very  perishable;  they  are,  however,  sometiiiies  11  "d 
for  the  stouter  parts  of  large?  baskets,  and,  nnjwclrd. 
for  wine  hampers.  They  grow  quirk  and  large,  ami 
a  small  number  w'll  till  the  ell  bunch,  by  which  all 
osiers  are  sold  :  they  are  profitable  to  those  growers 
only  who  live  near  London,  or  w  hose  plantat  ions  arc 
contiguous  to  water  carriage.  I  have  some  acres  of 
them;  and  were  I  to  send  them  there  bv  waggon, 
which  is  our  only  mode  of  conveyance,  they  would 
not  pay  tor  the  carriage.  In  time  of  war,  when  our 
intercourse  with  I'rance  and  Holland  has  been  inter- 
rupted, where  they  grow  better  sorts,  they  have  been 
much  resorted  to,  which  has  brought  our  baskets  into 
disrepute,  and  lessened  the  demand  for  them  in  fo- 
reign markets;  this,  together  with  the  advanced 
price  of  insurance,  accounts  lor  the  fact,  that  war 
makes  osiers  in  this  kingdom  both  dear  and  cheap ; 
that  is,  di*ar  at  the  commencement  for  waul  of  impor- 
tation and  cheap  during  its  progress,  for  want  of  ex- 
portation, aftcrhav  ing  b"en  manufactured  into  baskets 
and  other  works  to  which  they  are  applied.  Of  the 
second  class  are,  first,  th  e  Welch,  both  red  and  white  ; 
the  red  having  the  preference,  and  said  to  have  been 
brought  originally  from  Wales,  they  form  an  almost 
essential  part  of  every  plantation,  as  no  other  is  (ii  to 
tie  the  bunches  ofler  the  rods  have  been  peeled  and 
whit  ned.  A  bunch  is  formed  by  roie.pre-siag  the 
o-'icrs  in  an  iron  Sioo-i  cjr  baud,  of  an  eli  in  curiam- 
ferenre •  elgi.tv  bunches  make  a  load.  which  four 
ycais  kick  sild  at  fjIS.  it  is  not  now  werth  _£l4J. 
■'|'| ...        i  ;n  l  vT»  j.roduce  a  load  on  a-i  acre,  ;,:u 
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grown  for  the  coopers,  to  bind  their  ltoopn ;  but,  for 
this  use  they  have  Jong  given  wuy  to  the  hazel ;  they 
are  very  tough  mid  durable,  and  would  rank  with 
the  best  sorts  for  the  use  of  basket-makers,  were 
thev  of  a  better  colour  when  peeled. 

y</.  'flu'  J  Tut  country  Spaniard. — It  in  supposed 
to  have  been  first  introduced  into  tho  west  of  Eng- 
land, from  Spain.  It  is  very  diiferent  from  the 
Spaniard,  winch  is  a  species  of  the  large  willow, 
ami  used  for  liedging-wood  and  hurdles,  In  the 
Isle  of  Ely,  it  was  long  in  high  estimation,  until 
others  were  introduced,  supposed  to  be  superior  in 
some  of  their  qualities :  the  bark  is  of  a  bltieish 
grey  colour,  it  grows  stout  and  stately,  and  objects 
to  no  soil ;  the  grower,  however,  urges  against  it, 
what  he  thinks  to  be  a  strong  objection,  viz. — that 
it  produces  a  small  crop.  It  hues  comparatively 
only  a  few  shoots  on  a  head;  this  is  certainly  true; 
hut  what  then  then  it  is  not  so  profitable.  )  admit 
it,  prov  ided  only  an  equal  number  to  be  planted  on 
an  acre  with  those  that  bear  more  shoots;  but  why 
should  the  grower  tie  himself  to  plant  an  equal  num- 
ber ot'diir. -rent  sorts  on  a  given  quantity  of  land? 
The  nursery  man  is  governed  bv  no  such  rule;  and 
the  firmer  would  become  an  object  of  pity,  were  he 
to  sow  an  equal  quantity  ol  every  sort  ofgruin  on  aa 
acre.  The  Society  is  bound  to  draw  some  line  to 
prevent  fraud,  but  the  planter  and  farmer  would  be 
guided  only  by  the  burthen  which  the  land  is  capa- 
ble of  bearing.  My  experience  teaches,  that  as 
acre  of  laud  will  carry  of  this  sort,  1 1, (XX)  plants 
with  more  ease  than  Iv?. (•()()  of  the  best  new  kind. 

3d.  I  have  not  been  aide  to  leant  where  the  wrj» 
kind  originated.  It  is  well  known  every  where ; 
and  although  it  must  be  much  older  in  some  coun- 
ties than  others,  it  is  universally  called  by  that  name. 
Then*  are,  however,  two  si,rts;  the  other  is  called 
the  last,  or  best  new  kind.  The  bark  of  the  former 
is  of  a  light  brown  colour:  that  of  the  latter  resem- 
bles rusty  iron,  with  light  longitudinal  stripes:  it  is 
on  that  account  called,  by  some  persons,  the  Corduroy. 
When  t ho  new  kind  was  first  introduced  into  ti  e 
Isle  of  lily,  it  soon  expelled  most  of  those  of  the  first 
das,;  the  lew  that  are  retained  are  Used  by  the  fish- 
erman to  make  grigs,  or  twig  tunnel-,  to  catch  eels 
and  ol'.rr  fish  :  it  still  maintains  cin-iiicndde  rrp.ii- 
tetinn.  l  it  y  i"ids  to  the  last  new  kind,  which.  l>e- 
si.le-  ptf-essii.g  ii»<,.,;  of  the  best  pre:  elites,  pro-inces, 
on  an  average,  at  l-a:i  four  shoe'...  on  ti.e  la  ail  more 


In.i'a  !■>■!({  is  not  a  vecv  I>:k' rn:p  on  had  laud.    The      la-jn  any  ol:  '  r.  and  ituiiignea 
e\*;en     »>*'  weeding,  r  ".v\\  \,":.  en  King,  Mid  n<  cling.  I 
i  a!>o''!  J^~>.  per  acre,  win  n  the  business  is  vv.-i!  dime: 
but  ta  v  i. fa  il  ■  >  miweed-d.  when  thev  ere  -  Id  at  a 
l»w  price,  n.     e  gr. aiu'e  - ivol'the  ntaiealiuii-.  The 
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Welch  areata)  used  i,,  |u.  teed  -in  >vcs  li.r  f  a'-  :  ; 
thev  ■••(♦  s.>  bitier,  f  ••!  c".t! '<•  v. iU  not  l>a.»>:  •;.  m. 
miles    driven  to  t    •  •.        i.i:v  of  i.air a  r.  ae.!  i  , 
will  not  toar'a  f*  •  •    ;;!•!  on^h  they   wii'  , 
almost  every  keid  vi '•;a,:tia3v.    Ti.ey  >vt;t  l'v.raaa  '.. 
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\s  ii .  shimis  are  «:-»-ic  mur>  ron- .  a  grcat- 
j'.il.l  be  ali  i.  •  .  !  t.<  il,'"  craw  leairis":- 
inent  fro' a  ti.e  •  ;•■         ..v.!  i;,  rdieit  l  .e  ray-s  of  the 
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was  «o  called  from  its  tendency,  when  neglected,  to 
direct  its  shoots  amongst  grass  and  weeds,  parallel 
with,  and  near  the  ground.  It  is  of  the  same  quali- 
ty, colour,  and  appearance,  with  the  French,  except 
that  it  has,  at  the  point,  a  tuft  formed  of  leaves  Mirled 
inwards,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  small  wittier* 
ed  rose-bud.  Yon  will  easily  know  hoth  from  all 
others,  thus :  draw  them  through  your  fist  From  the 
top  to  the  bottom,  and  the  leaves  will  snap  off  with 
the  brittleneas  oF  glass.  The  ground-setter  grows 
very  slowly,  and  is  rejected  by  the  planters  on  that 
account  The  French,  although  more  luxuriant,  is 
also  comparatively  of  slow  growth,  and  it  requires  a 
great  number  to  make  up  the  bunch ;  hut  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly taper,  pliant,  close  grained,  tough,  and 
durable.  The  basket-makers  are  more  desirous  of  it 
than  any  otlicr,  as  it  is  best  suited  to  make  the  smal- 
ler and  finer  baskets,  hats,  fans,  and  other  delicate 
articles.  As  it  is  much  disregarded  by  the  planters 
in  this  kingdom,  the  basket-makers,  in  time*  of 
peace,  import  vast  quantities  from  France,  the  Aus- 
trian Netherlands  (Belgium),  aud  Holland,  where  it 
h  cultivated  with  great  success.  It  is  singular  that 
it  should  be  imported  cheaper  than  our  planters  can 
afford  to  grow  it ;  the  lands  ^n  France  and  Holland 
arc  much  dearer  than  our  fens.  As  an  article  of 
commerce,  it  deserves  every  encouragement  that  tl.c 
public  or  individuals  can  give  it ;  and  if  it  be  not  so 
profitable  to  the  grower,  it  is  always  of  ready  side. 

I  have  heard  of  another  sort,  which  is  well  spoken 
of,  railed  the  Red  Kent  ff'iUow;  but  1  am  doubtful 
wnethtr  1  am  possessed  of  it  or  not,  We  have  in 
this  neighborhood  a  very  hard,  touch  willow,  of  a 
reddish  colour,  of  which  hurdles,  cribs,  &c.  are  ge- 
nerally made.  1  planted  it  last  year,  in  footsets,  for 
the  use  of  basket-makers ;  but  as  the  experiment  is 
now  only  in  process,  I  can  say  nothing  of  its  utility. 
1  hope  that  those  who  shall  hereafter  become  candi- 
dates tor  premiums,  will  give  a  description  of  the 
torts  planted  by  them ;  and  of  all  the  others  that  are 
most  esteemed  in  their  neighbourhood,  perhaps  some 
of  Tour  correspondents,  who  mutant  be  candidates, 
will  favour  the  public  with  their  knowledge  on  the 
subject. 

As  to  the  most  advantageous  way  of  planting, 
there  is  some  difference  of  opinion.  The  different 
qualities  and  situations  of  soils  are  not  always  at- 
tended to;  we  are  often  deceived  by  a  single  expe- 
riment;  what  may  hit,  or  fail,  one  year,  may  be  th«* 
reverse  the  next:  it  requires  a  -diversified  serkis  of 
experiments  to  enable  us  to  form  a  right  judgement. 
My  plantations  of  the  year  1794,  made  on  banks  of 
•oil  thrown  out  of  duplies  on  each  side,  and  those 
made  on  the  level  ground,  flourished  equally  well 
that  year.  It  was  difficult  to  judge  of  them  the  next 
year,  for  they  had  been  more  or  less  injured  by  the 
vast  inundation  of  all  the  fens  of  the  Isle  of  Klv,  and 
which  wa-  not  removed  in  many  places  until  late  in 
r;  but  in  the  third  year  the  advantage 


was  manifestly  in  favour  of  those  which  had 

made  on  banks,  or  elevated  beds. 

We  have  in  this  district  from  ten  to  fourteen 
indies  of  vegetating  soil  on  the  surlkce ;  immediately 
beneath  if,  is  a  block  or  brown  barren  peat,  of  a  loo**- 
texture.  In  the  drought  of  summer,  when  the  moist 
lire  is  oxlialed  from  the  upper  and  more  tenacious 
soil,  the  water  instantly  filters  through  the  peat,  and 
leaves  the  plants  destitute  of  their  best  nourishment 
but  when  the  peat  is  thrown  upon  the  solid  earth,  it 
will  prevent  the  rays  of  the  sun  from  penetrating  t« 
the  bottom;  and  when  the  water  falls  in  the  ditches, 
the  lower  and  more  tenacious  soil,  will  retain  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  it  for  the  use  of  the  plants. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  insert  the  sets  through  the 
peat  into  this  lower  stratum.  They  will  strike  their 
radicles  the  first  year  into  this  more  solid  earth ;  but 
when  the  peat  has  been  meliorated  by  the  sun  and 
air,  and  been  compressed,  and  become  more  adhe- 
sive, they  will  strike  higher  in  the  stem,  until  the 
radicles  or  fibres  approach  the  surface.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  this  is  an  expensive  method,  and  les- 
sens the  quantity  of  land  to  be  planted  upon.  To 
remedy  this  inconvenience,  I  lay  out  my  land  in 
Weds  or  barrows,  of  eighteen  feet  wide;  ditches,  of 
nine  feet  wide,  are  dug  on  each  side ,  the  top  of 
which,  fourteen  inches  thick,  is  laid  on  the  barrows; 
turf  for  fuel  is  then  dug  in  the  ditches,  the  expence 
of  which  is  about  Is.  8d.  a  thousand;  tbev  are  fold 
for  2s.  6d. 

The  beds  or  barrows,  now  consisting  of  about  two 
feet  and  a  half  thick  of  solid  earth,  above  the  surface 
of  the  peat,  are  plauted  the  following  autumn,  and 
produce  good  crops.  When  the  water  is  sufficiently 
low,  I  cast  upon  these  beds  a  fetid  vegetable  sub- 
stance, vulgarly  called  bear's  muck;  it  resemble* 
wet  shag  tobacco,  aud  lies  under  the  peat;  it  is  ex- 
tremely useful  to  the  plants ;  and  although  it  is,  in 
its  primitive  state,  a  perfect  caput  mortuum,  when 
exposed  sometime  to  the  air,  it  pntrihVs,  affords  mu- 
riluige,  and  hecomes  a  good  manure.  In  embanked 
districts,  subject  to  frequent  and  long  inundations, 
two  other  advantages  are  obtained  froin  these  raised 
beds:  the  osiers  are  thereby  removed  farther  from 
the  reach  of  the  ice,  which  on  a  thaw  flouts  into  tlie 
lower  plantations,  aud  does  them  much  injury. 
When  the  waters  are  high,  in  the  cutting  or  plant- 
ing season,  the  beds  are  more  accessible  than  tlie 
level  ground;  but  having  had  the  command  of  the 
water  last  summer,  by  a  mill  or  engine,  I  dug  out 
the  peat  into  turlj  having  first  laid  a*idc  the  upper 
spit ;  the  turf  being  removed,  I  shall  return  this  spit 
into  the  ditch,  and  plant  upon  it ;  thus  no  ground 
will  be  lost. 

In  the  year  1796  I  made  an  experiment  on  an 
acre  of  land  of  this  quality.  1  ploughed  one  half  of 
it,  and  the  other  half  was'dug  with  the  spade,  aliout 
fourteen  inches  deep ;  the  sod  of  that  thickness  was 
inverted  by  the  spade.     .The  plantation  on  tiie 
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ploughed  land  n;f  verv  weak,  and  tailed  in  many  1 
places;    llfill   which  followed  the  spade  did  bettor;  ' 
but  they  are  both  so  bad,  that  they  must  be  rt ■iicncd 
this  year.     On  the  former,  the  best  land  lay  upper- 
most, which,  when  deprived  In  the  heat,  of  its  mo 
t lire,  derived  no  assistance  to  -ii]  (>ort  the  plant*  from 
the  peat  that  lay  underneath ;  on  tin*  hitter,  mhiic  of 
the  best  laud  was  laid  in  the  ground,  hi  t  not  deep 
enough  to  retain  a  suliicient  quantity  of  moisture. 
The  preceding  year  I  planted  in  a  pier.;  contiguous, 
on  hanks  as  before  described  ;  and  there  Uie  osiers 
do  well. 

I  have  a  rich  loam  Iving  on  a  bed  of  potter's  el  ay. 
The  filiation  is  low.  rout  expired  to  the  water. 
French  osiers  were  very  sr;»rre.  ami  I  celd  prorere 
only  a  lew  hundreds  hi  t  veal  :  detennim  d  It)  eke 
them  out  as  f.irns  I  ei  ;>M.  (  laid  them  d< -w  a  111  their 
whole  If'totli,  and  proved  them  «»n  the  ground: 
they  struck  goo*!  roots  into  the  earth,  and  threw  out 
Abundant  shoots. 

This  experiment,  together  with  that  of  planting; 
upon  banks,  will  enable  us  to  aihiv  r  the  qm -t  lu>u 
often  asked,  "Of What  length  ought  tlie  set  to  be;  " 
ft  dependH  entirely  ti])on  the  nature  and  situation  of 
the  land.  There  should  be  so  much  of  it  in  the 
ground  as  to  enable  it  to  procure  moisture;  and  o 
much  of  it  out  of  the  ground  as  to  make  it  accessible 
in  the  cutting  season,  wheie  much  weeding  is  not 
required:  and  where  there  arc  no, floods,  or  where 
•  hey  subside  quickly,  there  ought  to  be  verv  little  of 
it  out  of  the  ground.  The  nourishment,  in  that  case, 
will  pass  immediately  from  the  roots  to  the  rods,  or 
.shoots,  without  the  burden  of  first,  supplying  tlie 
head  or  stock. 

Every  experiment  that  I  have  made  confirms  my 
opinion,  that  the  autumn,  and  not  the  spring,  is  the 
most  proper  season  for  planting.  Those  who  think 
with  me  say,  that  the  tall  of  the  leaf  indicates  the 
proper  time  to  cut  the  sets;  it  certainly  is  so  in  ge- 
neral ;  but  the  leaf  of  tlie  osier,  like  that  of  the  oak 
and  other  trees,  will  sometimes  prolong  its  depar- 
ture. The  stagnation  of  the  juices  is  the  true  crite- 
rion by  widt  h  to  judge;  not  on  account  of  the  set, 
but  of  the  trunk,  lest,  if  you  amputate  it  whilst  (he 
juices  are  in  circulation,  it  should  bleed  to  death.  1 
have  planted  in  the  first  week  of  October,  and  the 
s'  is  appeared  to  remain  torpid  for  the  remainder  of  , 
the  war:  about  Christmas  I  took  up  several  of  them, 
and  was  much  pleased  to  find  they  had  struck  root, 
although  they  had  given  no  outward  appearance  of 
vegetation  from  the  time  of  planting.  It  is  probable 
that  the  earth  r*  tains  a  sufficient  portion  of  tlie  sum- 
mer heat  until  t  e  autumn,  to  give  life  to  plants  at  1 
the  root,  when  the  atmosphere  at  that  time  may  be 
so  cold,  as  to  discourage  any  exertion^  above  ground : 
and  perhaps  nature  may  be  more  vigorous  when  her 
operations-are  confined  "o  one  point. 

When  tou  plant  in  spring,  the  set  seems  (if  J  may 
speak  so  figuratively)  to  have  its  attention  distracted 
hy  tw«  operations  not  very  homogenous,  the  one  up- 


'  w  ards,  the  other  dow  nwards.    Jt  is  impelled  to  shoot 
'  its  radicles  into  tlie  earth,  to  form  its  stability,  and 
i  procure  sustenance:  and  it  iscnlled  upon  at  the  same 
j  time  to  put  forth  its  leave-  and  branches.    To  speak 
without  a  figure,  tlie  prolific  sun  and  air  conduce  to 
I  exhaust  ti:e  juices,  in  extending  the  shoot*  before 
I  the  roots  are  sufficiently  strong  and  large  to  supjKirl 
the  drainage:  hence  it  is  that,  contrary  to  the  com- 
monly received  opinion,  a  warm  and  dry  spring  is 
always  injurious  to  the  young  plantations.    If  there 
I  be  not  sufficient  rain  1o  convev  sustenance  by  the 
!  leaf  and  bark,  in  aid  of  the  small  quantity  procured 
by  the  root,  the  plant  must  die  or  dwindle,  and  it  is 
very  observable  that  the  first  vigour  of  the  late 
planted  set  is  a  sure  prognosticator  of  its  decline  or 
devolution.    In  the  autumn  of  I7!0,  I  made  a  small 
plantation,  and  on  the  remainder  of  the  piece  I 
;d, inted  in  March  following.     in  the  lx'giuning  of 
May.  those  fist  planted  were  the  forward*  -t,  which, 
for  a  time,  staggered  my  opinion  of  the  most  proper 
lime  for  planting :  but  in  ,/une.  those  planted  111  the 
1  autumn  had  much  tlie  advantage,  aim  have  ronti- 
:  nued  to  grow   well.     Those  that  were  set  in  the 
:  spring,  decayed  in  summer,  and  many  of  them  died. 
!  When  the  fibres  have  been  formed  be  tort*  the  winter, 
'  or  when  a  tendency  to  form  them  has  l»een  observed, 
;  by  the  swelling  of  the  bark,  and  particularly  at  the 
eye,  tlie  plant  is  enabled  to  charge  itself  witfi  a  suf- 
ficient portion  of  the  juices  to  answer  the  demand 
of  spring. 

'I  he  rule,  therefore,  which  I  lay  down  for  myself, 
where  no  obstructions  are  raised  by  the  water,  is  to 
plant  as  early  in  the  autumn  as  I  can  cut  the  sets, 
without  endangering  the  parent  stock.  " 

Notwithstanding  the  prevailing  notion,  that  osier.-: 
will  not  thrive  in  any  situations  but  such  as  are  wet, 
we  have  the  testimony  of  a  considerable  planter  to 
the  contrary.     This  person  has  some  of  the  most 
healthy  and  flourishing  plats  we  luive  ever  seen,  in 
,  situations  high  and  drv ;   and  we  are  informed  by 
j  him  that  the  basket-makers  pre  lor,  for  the  generality 
!  of  work,  osiers  growing  in  these  situations,  to  those 
'  produced  in  low  and  marshy  ground, 
j      His  ground  was  well  manured  and  sown  with  tur- 
nips, and  the  sets  or  cuttings  (which  were  eighteen 
inches  in  length)  put  about  ten  inches  into  the 
gioimd,  and  about  one  foot  nine  inches  asunder. 
This  |/eison  differs  from  Mr.  Phillips,  and  prefers 
spring  planting,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  prevail- 
ing custom  in  the  western  counties,  where  the  fol- 
lowing sorts   are  mostly   planted:    namely,  the 
brown-red,  orange-red,  ami  yellow.     lint  as  the 
baskcumck.-r  has  occasion  for  various  qualities  of 
osiers,  and  each  of  these  kinds  has  its  peculiar  advan- 
tages, the  planter  should  put  in  some  of  each  sort : 
as  t)  is  will  enable  him  in  a.  short  time  to  ascertain 
what  kind  suits  best  with  the  soil  and  situation. 

In  t!.e  trinl  of  another  cultivator,  detailed  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Sixiett/  of  „/</.<. — "  the  soil  is  a 
strong  clay,  resting  011  a  retentive  clay  subsoil  of 
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zi  f.il  depth.  It  has  long  been  in  a  state  of  tillage, 
and  i$  inclosed  by  flourishing  woody  hedges.  The 
-oil  is  naturally  of  a  weak  nature,  "has  been 
impoverished  liy  bad  management,  mi  l,  as  arable 
land,  is  not  worth  five  shillings  per  aero.  Th.> 
greater  part  .if  the  plantation  in  the  year  liMlt), 
consisted  of  oat*,  and  received  only  one'  ploughing 
ofa  moan  depth,  previous  to  plaining.  Nine  acre* 
were  wheat  in  ls00,  after  the  summer  tallow. 
Three  acres  in  the  same  field  with  the  niii",  were 
sown  with  grass  seeds,  in  the  autumn  of  IMK),  and 
were  planted  at  the  same  time  with  the  iv-t,  with- 
out  any  preparation  whatever,  except  that  of  har- 
rowing onre  in  a  place.  Fight  acre*,  which  were 
last  planted,  wereiu  various  states  of  tillage  ;  some 
were  a  good  fallow  in  JSOO:  some  were  Hwn  w  ith 
grass  seed*  in  the  autumn  of  that  year;  and  some 
were  very  grassy,  and  had  tain  all  the  summer 
without  ploughing.  The  gras-y  part,  and  the  part 
sown  with  grass  seeds,  were  ploughed  once  before 
planting,  but  the  part  which  was  summer  fallow, 
was  not  ploughed.  The  plantii.ir  was  began  on  the 
f)th  of  February,  ISOI,  and  continued  til!  the  whole 
was  finished,  which  w  as  on  the  '23d  of  March.  The 
«Hs  were  large  cuttings  of  about  eighteen  inches  in 
length,  thrust  into  the  ground  by  hand,  having  li'i.m 
l<»ur  to  six  inches  of  their  length  above  the  surface, 
fi'ev  were  all  planted  in  rows,  from  twentv-two,  to 
thirty  inches  a«u;ider.  and  the  sets  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  inches  -asunder  in  the  rows;  but  few 
were?  planted  at  the  widest  distances." 

He  adds,  that  "  the  |Jan(s  made  a  more  vigorous 
v:oot  in  spring,  then  t\ey  did  afterwards:  but  they 
arc  allowed  by  judges* to  look  uncommonly  well. 
Very  few  sets  have  tailed,  perhaps  not  above  an 
hundred  on  an  acre,  except  in  the  field  last  planted, 
where  the  dead  sets  are  more?  numerous.  This 
urn  be  ow  ing  more  to  the  treatment  the  sets  recpiv- 
n\,  than  to  the  time  in  which  they  were  planted. 
They  were  brought  round  the  North,  and  South 
Forelands,  were  put  out  of  the  ship  into  a  Iwirge, 
and  from  thence  into  a  waggon,  and  then  remaiucd 
s«uc  lime  before  they  were  planted.  Those  plant* 
(Ut  succeeded,  w  heat  are  lunch  the  best  osiers  ;  and 
i  -o-e  planted  on  the  seeds  without  ploughing  are 
the  worst.  They  are  invariably  the  .best  w  here  the 
ground  is  cleanest :  and  from  this  circumstance  tie 
is  led  in  think,  that  summer  (allow  ing  before  plant- 
ing would  be  judicious  manag  iiient."  A  neighbour 
of  his.  be  says,  planted  3jQ  sets  in  his  garden,  3\ I 
of  which  produced  osiers;  the  rest  died.  The -oil 
of  the  g-mhui  is  clay.  They  w  ere  planted  the  lath"! 
end  of  March,  in  rows,  tidily  inches  by  twenty -one 
inches  asunder,  with  lieans  between  the  rows.  The 
:JH  sets  ha\e  produced  a  bumde  of  osiers  of  about 
thirty  -oiirbt  inches  in  circumference:  and  some  of 
tliem  are  upwards  of  ten  feet  in  length.  This  he 
t'.inks  prove-,  that  tbe  soil  is  congenial,  and  the 
tillage  favourable  to  the  growth  of  o-icrs.    In  the 


plantation  already  mentioned,  there  are  several 
«oi  ts,  but  principally  tho-e  known  by  the  name  of 
the  m  i.'  A ■//«/."  This  experiment  was  made  by  Mr. 
Cherry,  at  New -wood  farm,  Stoke  ITAuberlon,  in 
Surrey. 

The  following  method  is  practised,  as  stated  in 
'he  fifth  volume  of  the  Farmer's  Magazine,  in  the 
fens,  many  holts  (as  they  are  proviuciallv  called,) 
or  plantations  of  osiers  are  raised,  which  beautify 
ihe  country  ,  keep  the  stock  warm  in  the  winter,  and 
o  ovide  much  useful  wood  for  baskets,  cradle.,  and 
iiil  kinds  of  w  icker  work,  and  als.»  tor /  rib-  for  cat- 
le  to  eat  straw  or  hay  out  of,  and  to  make>  stows  or 
hurdle-  to  fence  in  stacks  part  land.  occ.  cv<\  or  thev 
nake  hedges  that  will  hist  four  years  well,  and  if 
allowed  to  trow  the  years,  many  of  them  would 
make  fork  shafts  for  hay  or  corn. 

These  holts  ()|-  plantations  of  osiers  are  commonly 
made  in  the  middle  of  the  land,  in  tin-  north  and  east 
corner-,  and  sometimes  at  any  end,  side,  or  place, 
that  appears  most  easy,  or  in  "any  respect,  the  most 
desirable. 

The  situation  and  size  of  these  holts  vary  exceed- 
ingly. Sometimes  they  are  made  in  the  middle  of 
lands,  from  10  to  GO  yards  sipiare,  and  in  others,  in 
the  sides  or  ends,  of  from  I  yard  wide  to  II,  and 
from  10 to  100  sards  long. 

The  mode  of  planting  is  verv  simple;  it  is,  first  to 
dig  the  land  from  6  to  )"■>  inches  deep,  and  then  to 
prick  down  cuttings  of  J  years  growth,  and  IS  inche* 
long,  at  about  three  leet  distance  from  each  other. 
The  soil  should  lie  moor  or  clay,  or  any  that  is  low 
and  wet ;  if  drowned  half  the  year,  it  wiil  be  but  little, 
the  worse. 

Tiuse  holts  or  osier  plantations  must  be  fenced 
round,  either  with  dikes  which  is  most  commoa,  or 
with  hedges  whioh  is  most  convenient.  The  proper 
season  tor  making  them  (they  seldom  fail  of  growing 
at  any  time)  is  from  the  fall  of  the  leaf  till  very  late 
in  the  spring,  and  the  sets  are  very  cheap.  '.Such 
plantations  are  cut  annually  for  baskets,  shops  scut- 
tles, cradles,  and  all  kinds  of  w  icker  work,  but  when 
the  osiers  are  kept  for  sets,  or  to  make  liedging  wood, 
or  for  stows  or  hurdles,  they  are  cut  only  once  in 
four  y  ears.  Wherever  the' fanner  has  lands  that 
are  suited  to  this  sort  ofrultivation,  as  there  isa  con- 
stant demand  for  such  articles,  he  should  never  ne- 
glect making  plantations,  as  nothing  that  he  can  put 
upon  such  land  w  ill  pay  him  ho  well. 

It  is  o!;-e,'vcd  by  Mr.  A.  Young,  that  the  late  Mr. 
Forby.  i>f  Norfolk,  knew  the  value  of  these  planta- 
tions well,  for  various  purposes.  Osiers  planted  in 
small  s;j(A-,  and  along  some  of  his  hedges,  supplied 
him  w  ith  burdle-stulV enough  to  make  many  dozens 
every  year,  so  that  be  supplied  himself  entirely  with 
that  article,  as  well  as  with  a  profusion  of  all  sorts 
of  b  i  -ket-,  especially  one  kind  that  he  used  for  mov- 
ing cabliage  plants,  for  which  purpose  they  were 
much  better  than  tumbling  the  plants  loose  in  a 
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cart.  The  common  osiers  lie  cut  for  this  ptirpr>«e  a» 
three  years,  and  that  with  yellow  bark  al  four. 

As  the  planting  of  osier*  is  considered  v»-rv  profit- 
able to  those  who  mav  have  ground  well  adapted  to 
it,  we  subjoin  the  following  account  of  the  expenses. 
Of  one  acre  r.nd  a  half  of  osiers,  having  fourscore 

boulls  (of  forty-two  inches  girt)  to  the  acre. 
Weeding  twice  or* weeding  and  hoeing,  jfjl    10  0 
Cutting  2s.  6d.  per  score  15  0 

Sorting  2s.  6'd.  per  score  1>  0 

Whitiug  or  stripping  per  load,  alt  expenses  2  2  0 
binding  per  load  7  0 

A  load  "consists  of  sixscore  lioults  of  green  or  four- 
score boults  of  white. 

The  business  of  a  basket  maker  requires  btit  a 
anial)  capital  either  of  money  or  ingenuity,  in  con*e- 
-quence  of  which  it  has  been  fixed  upon  «s  one  of  the 
most  proper  occupations  for  that  clam  of  our  suffer- 
ing fellow  creatures,  the  indigent  blind,  for  whom  an 
Asylum  was  first  opened  in  Liverpool  in  the  year 
1790,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Revd.  Henry  f)nn- 
net,  Minister  of  St.  Johns.  The  following  account 
of  the  institution,  selected  from  Aikin's  iTistory  of 
Manchester,  cannot  fail  of  txiing  interesting  to  all 
our  readers.  u  In  reflecting  on  the  situation  of 
<hoso  persons  who  labour  uudwr  that  heavy  calami- 
ty the  loss  of  sight,  it  must  occur  to  even  one  that 
♦J«is  misfortune  is  aggravated  by  the  want  of  employ- 
ment for  the  mind,  and  by  a  consciousness  of  being 
mseless  to  themselves,  and  in  many  cases  a  burthen  to 
others.  Frequent  experience  hat,  however,  shewn, 
that  blind  persons  are  capable  of  becoming  expert 
in  various  mechanical  employments,  and  in  some  ca- 
ses of  making  a  surprizing  proficiency  in  useful  ac- 
complishments. The  education  of  persons  in  this 
situation  requires,  however,  a  different  process  from 
that  which  is  usually  adopted ;  and  it  was  there- 
fore suggested  that  if  a  krhool  of  industry  were  es- 
tablished for  the  blind,  with  proper  instructors,  the 
most  beneficial  effects  might  be  derived  from  it.  A 
subscription  for  this  purpose  was  accordingly  open- 
ed, ana  two  houses  fronting  the  area  before'  the  in- 
firmary, were  rented,  as  a  temporary 


for  the  pupils.  The  eamesraess  with  which  the  be- 
nefit* held  forth  by  t'.is  institution,  were  gnisped  at 
i.y  the  unfortunate  objects  of  its  kind  tie?-,  is  u  con- 
vincing proof  that  their  inactivity  was  not  voluntary, 
ner  their  situation  hopeless.  Several  pupils  were 
immediately  admitted  of  different  ages,  most  of 
whom  applied  themselves  diligently  to  the  particu- 
lar employment  to  which  their  talents,  or  their  limey 
directed  tVm.  The  principal  occupations.  which 
after  a  trial  of  some  years,  are  found  most  suitable 
for  the  blind,  independent  of  the  use  of  musical  in- 
struments, are  the  makiug  of  baskets  and  hamper* 
of  various  kinds,  of  white  and  tarred  bears  or  noor 
mat*,  foot-cloths,  lobby-cloths,  the  weaving  of  sheet- 
ing, hag-abag,  window  sash,  and  curtain  line,  and 
tho  utauufneture  of  riding- whips,  the  latter  of  which 
they  execute  with  peculiar  neatness.  Besides  allbr- 
ding  the  pupils  instruction  gratis,  the  Asylum  allows 
them  a  weekly  sum  proportioned  to  the  nature  of 
their  work,  and  the  proficieacy  made  by  them,  w  hich 
with  a  small  addition,  in  some  instances,  front  their 
friends,  or  parish)??,  enables  thein  to  provide  for 
their  own  support:  thereby  relieving  them  in  a  great 
degree  from  the  painful  idea  of  absolute  dependence 
on  the  bounty  of  others ;  and  which  is  scarcely  of  less 
importance,  affording  them  an  active  employment  for 
those  hours,  which  w  ould  otherwise  be  spent  in  des- 
pondency and  doom.  "  We  ore  happy  in  haviiu.'  it 
in  our  power  ofstating,  that  a  great  many  institution, 
of  a  similar  kind,  have  been  set  on  foot  in  different 
large  towns  througliout  the  kingdom. 

Muskets  have,  of  late  years,  been  introduced  by 
coach  makers,  to  form  the  bodice  of  gigs,  for  which 
purpose  they  are  particularly  well  calculated,  as  wc 
know  of  no  other  means  w  hereby  so  much  strength 
can  be  obtained  with  so  little  weight.  The  mail 
carts  in  London  are  baskets  and  many  of  the  stai>»? 
coaches  have  baskets  placed  IWu'nd  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  parcels;  and  we  are  convinced  that 
the  principle  of  basket-making  might  bo  extended, 
with  good  effect,  to  many  other  purposes,  where  the 
three  qualities  of  strength,  lightness,  and  elasticity, 
are  required. 
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Tub  art  of  Block-making  was,  formerly,  executed 
entirely  by  hand  with  no  other  mechanical  aid,  than 
could  "be  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  common  turning 
lathe;  but  within  these  few  years,  the  navy  has  been 
•ooplied  with  blocks  made  in  the  Dock- Yard  at 
Portsmouth,  by  a  set  of  machines  erected  there  by 
the  ingenious 'Mr.  Brunei,  which  is  conceived  to  be 
the  most  complete  piece  of  mechanism  in  England,  or 
perhaps  in  the  world. 

By  means  of  this  machine,  tlie  whole  process,  from  1 
the  tree  to  the  finis'ied  block,  is  performed  with  no 
other  assistance  than  can  be  given  by  the  most  un- 
taught labourer,  as  the  only  aid  required  is  to  con- 
vey the  work,  in  its  various'  stages,  trom  one  part  of 
die  machinery  to  another. 

It  wotild  Ik*  useless  to  <;ive  a  particular  descrip- 
tion of  the  various  parts  of  this  complicated  machine 
under  this  bead,  as  the  exclusive  right  of  using  it  is 
•ecu red  by  letters  patent  to  the  inventor.  Another 
reason  is  the  great  expence  attending  the  erection  of 
it,  which  would  scarcely  answer  for  any  private  con- 
cern.    We  shall,  however,  give  a  description  of  it 
under  the  article  Machines,  ;f»  the  second  part  of 
this  work,  as  various  parts  of  the  contrivance  are  j 
applicable  to  many  other  purposes.     The  block  j 
used  on  chipboard  consists  of  the  shell,  usually  made  j 
of  elm  or  ash;  the  pulley  or  sheave,  made  either  of  (j 
hgnumvitie  or  cast  metal ;  the  pin  or  axis  of  the  | 
pulley  ;  and  the  strap,  whicli  is  sometimes  made  of  j| 
rope  and  sometimes  of  iron. 

The  different  kinds  of  block*  are  very  numerous, 
depending  on  their  size,  use,  form,  number  of  pul- 
hes,  4c.  the  bare  enumeration  of  which  would  take 
considerable  room.  They  may,  however,  be  gene- 
rally reduced  to  the  following  kind :  single,  double, 
triple,  and  fourfold  blocks,  according  to  the  luiinhcr 
of  sheaves  they  contain,  which,  for  soine  particular 
purposes,  extend  to  eight. 

We  aha)!  now  endeavour  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
manner  of  manufacturing  blocks,  as  it  is  commonly 
practised,  describing  each  part  under  its  particular 
bead,  and  beginning  with  the  shell. 

Having  sawn  out  the  wood  to  its  proper  width, 
length,  and  thickness,  the  corner*  are  taken  away  ; 
after  which,  if  it  is  for  a  single  hlock,  the  workman 
(ranges  the  mortise  hole,  which  is  to  receive  the 
•heave  in  the  middle  of  the  block,  allowing  it  one- 
rixteenth  wider  than  the  thickness  of  the  sheave, 
and  once  the  thickness  longer  than  the  diameter  of 
the  tbeave.  But,  where  more  than  one  i heave  is 
placed  in  the  same  shell,  partitions  between  each 
♦Leave  are  necessary,  otherwise  the  rope  would  Ite 
vubjecfrto  blip  out  of*  the  groove  in  the  edg«  of  the 


sheave,  and  the  pin,  from  the  width  between  the 
two  cheeks,  would  be  very  apt  to  bend;  these  par- 
titions are  allowed  one-sixth  le*s  than  the  sheave 
hole.  The  block  thus  gauged,  is  fixed  firmly  to  the 
bench  or  cleave,  in  which  situation  it  is  held  by 
wedges,  ami  a  hole  being  bored  at  each  eiid  of  the 
sheave  hole,  half  the  way  through  its  thickness,  it  is  • 
reversed,  and  being  fixed  again,  the  holes  are  met 
by  horing  from  this  side;  the  remainder  of  the  wood 
is  then  removed  by  a  mortise  chisel  with  a  bar,  simi- 
lar to  those  made  "use  of  by  wheelwrights  for  mortis- 
ing the  knaves  of  wheels. 

If  the  block  is  intended  to  have  an  iron  strap,  ft 
should  be  applied  before  the  mortise  or  sheave  hole 
is  cut  out  ol  the  middle  of  the  block;  but  this  is  not 
the  case  where  rope  is  made  use  of,  that  being  ap- 
plied by  the  rigger  after  the  blocks  are  on  board  the 
ship.  Straps  of  this  kind  are  usually  fitted  w  ith  an 
iron  eve  or  thimble,  and  sometimes  with  a  hook,  ac- 
cording to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  designed. 
There  remains  now  only  to  make  the  hole  for  the 
reception  of  the  pin;  it  must  be  about  one-teuth 
smaller  than  the  diameter  of  the  pin  for  which  it  is 
intended,  in  order  to  make  it  drive  tight ;  this  hole 
is  made  square  on  one  side,  and  the  pin  is  left  square 
at  one  end  for  the  puqwse  of  preventing  it  from 
turning;  round  in  the  hole. 

The  edges  and  corners  of  the  shell  are  next  round* 
ed,  first  with  the  stock  shave,  which  removes  the 
larger  parts,  and  then  with  the  spoke  shave,  to  fin- 
ish and  smooth  them. 

Blocks  that  are  intended  for  the  merchant  serv  ice, 
differ  from  those  used  in  the  royal  navy,  the 
former  being  rounded  off,  leaving  a  small  square 
on  the  edge*,  and  the  bitter  are  left  thicker  upon  the 
edges  of  the  cheeks. 

The  next  operation  is  the  peering,  or  grooving, 
for  the  reception  of  the  strap:  for  which  purpose  the 
blocks  are  ganged,  and  being  fixed  as  before,  the 
groove  is  cut  t.o  deep  at  the  ends  as  half  the  thick- 
ness of  the  strap,  ana  gradually  tapering  to  nothing 
at  the  pin.  'lhe  same  rule  holds  good  for  double 
strap  blocks,  first  gauging  it  on  both  sides  of  the  pin 
for  that  purpose. 

After  the  score  is  cut,  the  sheaves  are  fitted ;  they 
are  one-tenth  thicker  than  the  diameter  of  the  rope 
intended  to  run  on  them,  and  five  time*  that  thick* 
|  ness  in  diameter.  The  hole  for  the  pin  is  made 
through  tlie  centre  of  the  sheave  by  a  bit,  fitted  to 
the  turning  lathe,  or  with  a  stock  and  bit,  and  open* 
rd  out  with  an  auger,  one-sixteenth  larger  than  the 
pin,  to  enable  the  sheave  to  turn  freely. 

Coaked  sheaves  are  such  a*- have  brass  centres,  or 
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•oakes,  let  in  on  each  side  the  sheave,  made  of  cast  li 
bell  metal,  of  a  triangular  form ;  the  coraers  of  both 
the  ceakes  are  kept  opposite  each  other,  so  aa  to  ad' 
nit  of  three  rivet*  passing  through  them,  for  the 

SurpoMJ  of  confining  them  together.     When  this  is 
one,  and  the  hole  made,  the  sheaves  are  fitted  to 
the  turning  latin*,  whore  they  are  faced,  and  the  ' 
groove  turned  on  the  edge  "for  the  rope  to  run  ! 
on. 

The  pins  are  also  fitted  in  the  lathe,  and  turned  i 
smooth  and  cylindrical,  except  the  bead,  which  is  | 
left  square  for  the  purpose  before  stated. 

After  the  sheave*  are  fitted,  the  inside  of  the 
aheave  hole,  at  one  end  of  the  block,  is  gauged  hoi-  I 
low,  to  admit  the  rope,  and  correspond  with  the  ' 
•heaves ;  and  a  small  neat  cbander  is  taken  off  the  ', 

•djt**-  li 

'for  the  strapping  of  Blocks,  the  following  rules  ( | 

-will  be  found  serviceable.     A  seventecu-inch  block 
fees  a  five-inch  rope  strap,  and  every  inch  in  length  , 
above  or  under,  to  a  twelve-inch,  block,  has  half-an- 
inch,  more  or  leas,  sized  rope  allowed  for  the  strap; 
an  eleven-inch  block  has  a  three-inch  strap,  a  ten 
and  a  nine-inch  block  two-inches  and  half;  au  eight  j 
and  a  seven-inch  block,  two  incites ;  a  six-inch  block  j 
one  and  half  inch;  a  live  and  a  four- inch  block  oue  | 
inch. 

When  blocks  are  bound  with  iron,  the  score  is  . 
sunk  sufficiently  deep  to  admit  of  the  w  hole  thickness  J 
of  the  strap,  except  at  the  pin.    Iron  straps  vary  in  j 
thickness,  from  one  inch  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  al- 
lowing for  their  breadth  three  times  their  thickness, 
or  thereabouts ;  of  course  it  is  ever  to  be  taken  into 
the  account,  that  if  the  blocks  are  intended  to  beur 
anv  extraordinary  strain,  it  will  bo  necessary  to  give 
the  straps  more  strength  than  the  above  proportions  ; 
admit  ot;  more  particularly  as  this  extraordinary  J 
strength  is  required,  most  commonly,  iu  parts  of  the 
ship  where  the  weight  of  the  block  is  of  less  impor- 
tance.   The  case  is,  however,  very  different  for 
such  blocks  as  arc  intended  to  be  used  alort,  where 
weight  is  ever  to  be  avoided ;  it  should,  therefore, 
be  the  object  of  the  workman  to  give  as  much 
Ctrcngth  as  possible,  with  little  weight:  and  this  is 
best  done,  by  u-ing  the  choicest  materials  for  work 
of  this  kind.     The  cat-black  niu»t  have  a  strong 
strap  and  large  iron  hook,  which  hook*  (tie  ring  of 
lite  anchor  iu  catting.     The  top-block  should  have 
a  stout  iron  binding,  with  a  strong  short  hook. 
Top  tackle  block-*  have  otrong  iron  bindings  the 
Vpper  block  with  u  tackle-book," and  the  lower  block 
with  a  swivel-hook.     The  swivel,  in  iron  bound 
block?,  sents  to  turn  it  occasionally ,  iu  oruer  to  un- 
twist the  parts  of  the  rope  which  form  the  tackle, 
otherwise  a  considerable  loss  of  pow  er  w  ould  be  the  I 
•on.iequence. 

lit  r-gu-intr,  the  whole  length  of  all  the  different  | 
fizen  of  blork-slrapping,  is  got  upon  the  struct  ,  and  . 
kovit  out  tight,  for  wvruitug  aud  serving ;  it  is  tueor 


wormed  and  served,  and  cut  into  shorter  lengthy 

suited  to  the  different  blocks. 

The  strapping  of  jur-blocks  is  wormed,  parcelled, 
and  served :  strapping  of  four  inches  diameter,  and 
above,  is  wormed  and  served,  and  all  under  four 
inches  are  only  served  with  spun-yam ;  except  the 
sprit-sail  brace,  bunt-line,  and  leech-line  block*, 
that  arc  lashed  under  the  tops;  these  are  served 
with  spun-yarn  over  the  splice,  and  the  tail  left  half 
a  fathom  in  length.  Jur-blocks  are  double  scored, 
und  the  double  and  triple  blocks  are  strapped  with  a 
double  strap,  tun*:  the  block  is  spliced  together  at 
the  ends,  and,  when  doubled,  to  be  the  size  of  the 
block  aud  circumference  of  the  yard;  it  is  then  dou- 
bled, and  the  block  seized  in  the  bight,  with  a  long 
atid  short  leg;  the  splice  laying  in  the  ar»e  of  the 
hU-k. 

Jiefnre  the  strap  is  applied,  the  pin  and  sheave 
should  be  examined,  and  the  score  should  be  well 
tarred.  The  block  is  set  well  into  the  strap  with 
wedge-*,  in  the  following  manner:  the  four  parts 
are  frapped  together  w  ith  rope-iarn  under  the  blovk, 
with  a  chock  between;  nnd  the  wedges  are  set  be- 
tween the  breast  of  the  block  and  the  chock.  Then 
the- strap  is  nippered  w  ith  a  heaver  round  the  block ; 
the  wedges,  chock,  and  Trapping,  taken  away,  and  the 
block  hung  upon  the  stake-head,  or  post,  and  the 
strap  well  seized  together,  close  under  the  block, 
with  nine  under,  and  eight  riding-turn*,  every  turn 
strained  tight  round  with  a  heaver,  and  crossed  each 
way  two  turns. 

Jur-blocks  of  the  mast-heads,  are  strapped  with 
long  eyes,  to  receive  many  turns  of  the  landing ;  and 
the  block  is  seized  into  the  strap,  as  before,  as  are 
all  the  seizing  blocks  according  to  their  size*. 

A  TAULK  or  THE  DIMENSIONS  OF  STItAfS  KOJl 
LASHING  AND  RF.IZINO  IlLOCKH. 
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Blocks  strap|H'd  w  ith  eves  or  t!iimW<s,  spliced  in 
the  cnu*,  arc  seized  tight  into  the  bight,  und  the 
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legs  left  lour  eneugh  iolash  through  the  eyes,  round 
a  mast,  yard,  &c.  as  the  top-Rail  clue-lines,  clue- 
garnets,  and  sprit-sail  clue-lines,  &c. 

Blocks  strapped  with  a  thimble,  or  hook  and  thim- 
ble, have  the  straps  spliced  together  at  the  ends. 
The  block  is  fixed  in  one  bight,  for  the  splice  to  lay 
on  the  ar<e  of  the  block,  and  the  thimble  in  the  other 
bnrht;  the  seizing  is  put  on  between  the  block  and 
thimble,  with  eight  under  and  six  riding  turns,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  block,  each  turn  strained 
tight  by  a  hearer ;  the  turns  double  crossed,  and  the 
ends  .Mopped  with  a  wall  knot  crowned. 

Clocks  strapped  with  double  tails  are  fixed  in  the 
strap  similar  to  blocks  with  eye-straps;  and  those 
with  a  single  tail  are  spliced*  in  and  served  with 
spun-yarn  over  the  splice.  Girt-line  blocks  are 
strapped  in  the  house,  and  the  girt-lines  reeved, 
See  Elements  and  Practice  of  lligjpnz.    Vol.  1.  I 

Bee-blocks  are  made  of  elm,  "in  length  eeven- 
jiiuths,  the  length  of  the  bee  in  depth,  two  indies 
for  every  foot  of  length,  and  in  thickness  seven- 
et^litlxs  of  the  depth.  A  block  of  this  kind  is  trim- 
med square,  chamfereJ  on  the  outside  edges,  and 
fitted  with  a  sheave  in  one  end,  and  in  the  other  end 

cut  a  hole,  to  be  fitted  with  a  sheave,  in  case  the 
other  should  tail.  The  elieave-hole  is  two-sevenths 
of  the  length  of  the  block,  and  one-fourth  the  length 
of  the  sheave-hole,  in  breadth,  and  half  the  le;igth 
•ftbe  sheave-hole  within  the  end. 

Bee-blocks  are  bolted  to  the  outer  ends  of  bow- 
sprits, under  the  bees,  and  the  bolts  serve  like  the 
axis  or  pin  for  the  sheaves  to  work  upon :  the  fore- 
top-ma»t  stay,  reeves  through  the  sheave-hole  nt  the 
foremost  end  of  the  starboard  bee-block,  and  the 
fc>re-tnp-mast  pro  enter,  or  spring-stay,  through  the 
sheave- hole,  at  the  after  eud  of  the  larboara  bee- 
Wock. 

Thick  and  thin,  or  quarter-block,  is  a  double  blork 
with  one  slieave  thicker  than  the  other,  and  is  used 
to  lead  down  the  top-sail-sheets,  and  clue-lines. — 
-Although  these  arc  used  for  the  top-snil-sheels,  and 
intended  for  the  clue-lines,  a  single  block  would  be 
cheaper  and  better^  as  the  thin  sheave  is  seldom 
used  lor  the  clue-lines,  it  being  found  rather  to 
tmptnL*  than  to  facilitate.  Small  shins  in  the 
merchant  service,  have  a  double  block  lished  in  the 
middle  of  the  yard,  as  (he  quarliT  block,  through 
vhich  the  sheets  reeve,  and  lead  down  on  opposite 
sides.  Large  shi|h»  in  the  merchant  service,  h?ve  a 
tingle  block  lashed  on  each  side  of  the  middle  of  the 
yard,  and  the  sheets  reeve  on  their  respective  sides, 
and  h  ad  down  by  the  mast. 

L)oil-t.!t)4 /.«,  in  rigging  the  mizon  yard,  are  strnpt 
together  in  one  -.trap,  und  lie  over  t  .e  vard,  •;•<! 
seize  together  underneath;  the  t!ro  it-block-  ne.\ 
the  chats  to  the  mast;  the  niiddle-b:ot-k<  t.  <!  * 
middle  lie'.vwon  the  throat-biock  and  peel-, 
peek-blocks  abmit  three  or  four  tct  within  the 
«UuU  at  the  peck. 


Voyal,  or  viol-block,  is  a  single  sheared  block. 
|  The  length  is  ten  times  the  thickness  of  the  sheave- 
hole,  which  is  three-eighths  morn  than  the  thickness 
of  the  sheave ;  the  thickness  of  the  sheave  is  one- 
tenth  more  than  the  diameter  of  the  viol ;  and  the 
diameter  of  the  sheave  is  seven  times  the  thickness. 
The  breadth  of  the  block  should  be  eight  times  the 
thickness  of  the  sheave,  and  the  thickness  two» 
sevenths  of  the  length.    This  block  is  double  scor- 
ed, the  sheave  is  coaked  with  brass,  aud  the  pin  is- 
iron,  and  nearly  as  thick  as  the  sheave.    It  is  used 
in  henving  up  trie  anchor.    The  viol  passes  reund 
the  jeer  capstan,  and  through  the  block,  which  is 
i  lashed  to  the  main-mast,  and  the  cable  is  fastened  iix 
'  a  temporary  manner  to  the  viol  in  several  places- 
!  It  is  seldom  used  except  iu  the  largest  ships  in  the 
'  royal  navy. 

Check  blocks,  or  half-blocks,  arc  made  of  elna 
plank;  the  length  being  twice  and  a  half  the  depth 
of  the  top-mast  head;  the  breadth  is  seven-eighths  of 
the  depth  of  the  top-mast-head,  and  the  thickness  half 
that  depth.   The  depth  of  each  tenon,  and  thickness  of 
the  cheek,  when  the  sheave-hole  is  cut,  is  each  three 
eighths  of  the  whole  thickness,  so  that  tiie  remaining 
two-eighths  ore  the  sheave-hole.    The  throe  tenons 
each  are  two  inches  squaw,  one  in  the  middle,  and 
one  at  each  end  :  and  the  length  of  the  holes  is  more 
.  than  the  breadth  of  the  block,  by  the  thickness  of 
I  the  sheave.    The  back  of  tlte  block  is  divided  into 
j  three  parts,  and  one-third  on  each  side  is  bearded 
down  to  one-third  the  thickness  of  the  cheek  on 
eich  edge.    Pins  of  iron  are  made  Ibr  fastening 
!  them  to  the  top-nia-l  head,  and  for  durability,  the 
i  sheave-hoi  »  are  coppered.    Cheek-blocks  are  bolt- 
.  e.t  to  the  thwart-ship  sides  of  the  top-mast  heads, 
j  close  up  under  the  cap,  the  bolts  serve  as  the  pin, 
I  or  axis,  tor  the  sheaves  to  work  on ;  the  jib-stay,  and 
i  halinrds,  an.l  foretopmast  stays,  sail-stay,  and  ha* 
b  irds  reeve  through  the  cheek  blocks  at  the  fore-- 
i  topmast  hend,and  tne  maiutopma«t  stay-saii  halinrds, 
and    middle-stay    sail-stay   and    halyards  reeve 
through  tlie  check  hlocki,  at  the  maia-top-mast. 
head. 

Sister-blocks,  are  similar  to  two  single  blocks,  and> 
are  formed  out  of  a  solid  piece,  about  twenty  inches 
long,  one  above  the  other.  Between  the  blocks  is  a 
scoring. Ibr  a  middle  seizing;  a  round  head  is  turned- 
at  each  end,  und  hollowed  underneath  to  contain  the 
end  seizings;  along  tlm  sides,  through  which  the  pins 
tire  driven,  is  n  groove  or  scoring,  large  enough  to 
receive  part  of  the  topmast  shroud-*,  in  which  it  i* 
seized.  These  blork*  receive  the  Ufvs  and  reef  tackle 
pendants  of  the  top-sail-vurcU. 

Chic Ihir-Uoeks,  in  rigging  t\?  Kprit-sail-yard,  nre- 
-'rappt-d  with  two  eyes,  and  are  lashed  through 
t'io-v  eves  round  the*  vard,  three  feet  without  t.fe- 
-bugs);  the  lashing-  to  be  upon  the  yard.    I..  rigg~ 
g  the  sprit-sail  top-sail-yard,  tlie-e  lih  cksaresiup. 
|H«  with  two  eye^Hiidacv  lashed  through  iho.-e  eye* 
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round  the  yard,  about  two  feet  without  tlic  slings. 
Tin*  clue-line  blocks,  in  rigging  the  top-sail  yard*, 
are  <trapt  with  two  lashing  eyes,  and]n»h  upon  the 
yard  three  feet  without  the  slirgs  :  the  block**  hang- 
ing underneath  the  yard,  through  which  the  clue-line 
reeves,' nnd  i9  at  rapt  with  a  knot,  and  leads  down 
upon  the  dock.  In  riffging  the  top-gallant  jards.  the 
blocks  are  strapt  with  two  lashing  eye*,  and  h«>h 
upon  the  yard  three  feet  without  the  slir.gs.  The 
blocks  hang  under  the  yard,  through  which  is  re>  v- 
«d  the  clue-line,  which"  is  stopt  w  ith  a  knot.  The 
leading  part  leads  dow  n  the  mast,  and  into  the  lower 
shrouds.  Some  sloops  and  light  rigged  vessels  have 
no  clue-line  Mocks ;  they  lower  tltc  yards. 

Mr.  Brunei  '  as  made  a  great  improxomont  in 
these  Mock?.  The  old  clue-line,  or  cine  garnot- 
blcek,  (lor  they  are  the  same  except  in  size)  was  a 
single  sheaved  block,  stropped  with  two  eyes  ;  a 
knot  was  made  in  the  end  of  the  clue-liiu*  or  gar- 
net, just  at  the  place  where  it  was  attached  to  the 
clue  of  the  sail,  to  prevent  the  corner  thereof 
being  drawn  into  the  block.  This  was  not  ef- 
fective, and  frequent  inconvenience  arose,  tor  the 
tail  being  constantly  in  motion,  the  rope  had  a  great 
tendency  (o  got  entangled  w  ith  the  sail,  and  dii>wii 
over  the  sheave.  To  prevent  this,  the  sheave  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  block,  so  as  to  be  whol- 
ly inclosed  except  a  mortise,  where  the  sheave  is 

Eut  in.  The  strap  surrounds  the  lower  part  of  the 
look,  then  both  ends  pass  through  a  hole  in  the 
tipper  part,  crossing  each  other.  They  are  then 
formed  into  an  eye,  by  which  the  block  is  *u?[>endcd 
from  the  yard.  By  this  means  no  accident  c:>n  hap- 
pen, as  the  garnet  rope  is  so  inclosed  in  the  block. 

Strap  hound  Works,  are  single  blocks,  with  a 
shouldc  r  loll  on  each  side,  al  the  upper  part,  to  ad- 
siit  the  strap  through  a  little  nltove  the  pin.  These 
blocks  are  used  al  the  clues  of  the  square-sails  for 
the  clue-snrnets,  or  clue-lines ;  and  under  the  yards, 
the  shoulder  prevents  the. strap  from  chafing. 

Nine-pin  Moth,  are  used  to  lead  the  running 
ropes  in  an  horizontal  direction.  The  shells,  made 
«l  ash,  or  elm,  resemble  the  form  of  a  nine  pin, 
though  flattened  on  the  sides.  Their  lengths  are 
generally  confined  to  the  places  in  which  they  are 
fixed,  ami  thi-is  for  the  most  part  under  the'eroos 
wioees  of  the  fore-cattle  Rnd  quarter-deck  bitts. 
The  breadth  of  the  block,  sheave,  eve.  if*  governed 
by  the  rope,  and  Uperat  the  ends  to  three  eighths  of 
the  breadth  of  the  middle :  tlte  ni;*s  nt  each  end  ser- 
ving ns  a  vertical  axis,  is  two-thirds  of  the  size  of 
the  end.  The  thickness  is  five-eighths  of  the  breadth. 
Titer  blocks  may  be  turned  in  a  lathe,  and  flatten- 
ed afterwards  with  a  spoke-shave. 

HhouMcr-lhxk,  is  a  large  single  block,  left  nenrly 
square  at  the  upper  end  of  the  block,  and  cut  slop- 
ing in  (he  direction  of  the  sheave.  Should*  r-hlorks 
are  used  on  t!  e  low  er  yard  arms,  to  lead  in  the  1op- 
»i»il-fhei*ts;  and  on  top-rail  yard*,  to  lead  in  the  top- 


g  dlant  sheets,  and  by  neaos  of  the  shoulder  are 
kept  upright,  and  prevent  the  sheets  from  jambing 
between  the  block  and  the  yard;  they  are  also  used 
at  the  outer  end  of  the  boiukins,  to  lead  in  the  fore 

tackle. 

Hack  Mocks i  are  a  range  of  small  single  blocks, 
made  from  one  solid,  by  the  same  proportions  as 
single  Mock--,  which  ends  in  form  of  a  dove's  tail  for 
the  lashing,  by  which  they  are  faslened  al'  wart  the 
bowsprit,  to  lead  in  the  running  ropes;  they  are 
seldom  user!. 

Jj»<»  tackle  Moils,  are  two  single  sheaves  placed 
one  above  the  other  in  the  same  shell.  The  lower 
sheave  is  only  two-thirds  the  size  of  the  other:  it  is 
used  in  combinnti'-n  with  a  common  single  block,  to 
form  Ihe  long  tackle,  fir  loading,  or  any  other  pur- 
c];a«*c.  In  the  navy  st.d  hast  Ii:d  a  service  tlrv  are 
used  as  yard  tackles.  The  rr.pe  is  reeved  through  it 
in  the  same  manner  as  i»  would  be  through  a  com- 
mon douhl  •  block :  but  it  i*  j  ivierrod  where  it  is  con- 
venient, because  the  strap  being  in  the  center  of  the 
resistance,  it  hangs  more  steadily  than  when  tiie 
sheaves  arc  on  one  pin. 

Monkey  Mocks,  arc  sometimes  used  on  the  lower 
yards  of  small  merchant  ship*,  to  lead  (into  the  mast, 
or  down  upon  the  deck)  the  running  rigging  belong- 
ing to  the  sails.  Tl  e  shells  are  made  of  ash  or  elm. 
Some  are  only  small  single  blocks  attached  bv  a 
strap  and  iron  swivel  to  iron  straps,  which  embrace 
and  nail  to  the  yard  the  block  turning  to  lead  the 
small  ropes  in  any  direction;  ethers  are  nenrly  eight 
square,  with  a  roller  working  in  the  middle,  and  a 
j  wooden  saddle  beneath  to  f.t  and  nail  to  the  yard. 

Shoe  Moth,  are  two  single  blocks,  cut  in  a  solid 
I  piece,  transversely  to  each  other ;  they  serve  for  legs 
|  and  falls  of  the  bunt-lines,  but  ure  seldom  used. 

J)  Mucks  are  lum;ia  of1  oak  in  the  form  of  the  let- 
I  ter  I),  from  12  to  JG  inches  lone,  »nd  8  er  JO  feet 
i  wide;  they  are  bolted  to  the  ship'*  side  in  the  chan- 
nels to  receive  the  lifts. 

Main  sheet  Mock  is  u«ed  for  the  sheet  tackle  of  tho 
main-sail- booms  of  small  vessels.  The  pi.i  projects 
from  each  side  of  the  block,  being  in  all  tin*  tame 
length  as  the  block;  the  fall  or  rope  of  the  tackle  is 
belayed  or  tw  Mod  round  this  pin,  to  **on  it.  Thin 
block  is  either  single  or  double,  and  has  a  hole 
through  the  end  to  receive  its  strap. 

Snatch  Mock,  is  a  single  sheav<-,  with  a  notch  cut 
through  one  of  its  cheeks,  to  admit  the  rope  or  full 
to  be  lifted  in  and  out  of  the  Mock,  without  putting 
its  end  through  first.  It  is  a  convenient  block  for 
heaving  any  rope  in  the  navy.  The  snatch  block* 
are  iron  bound,  terminating  at  the  notched  end  of 
the  block,  with  a  sw  ivel  hook  or  an  eye-bolt,  large 
enough  to  receive  several  turns  of  lashing,  which 
fa-tens  the  block  to  its  fixed  support.  That  part  of 
the  strap  over  the  notch  in  the  side  lifts  up  with  a 
hinge,  and  is  confined  down,  when  the  rope  is  in  the 
block,  by  a  small  pin  put  across  through  the  end  of 
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Drrrirh-bhrh,  in  rigging  the  mizen  yard,  i%  strap- 
ped with  eye«,  that  go  «*ou  d  the  yard",  and  la*h  un- 
derneath, between  the  slings  and  (lie  outer  yard-arm 
or  peek:  the  other  \>\  +k  i*  »ross  seized  inlo  the 
strap,  run  an  eye  spliced  in  each  end,  and  lies  upon 
the  mizeii  rap,  and  seizes  or,hai,gs  through  the  <\v% 
under  the  cup,  or  upon  the  upper  side  of  it. 

7 srrfi-Hnt-b/ocks ,  in  rigiring  the  lovv<*r  yard**,  are 
lashed  round  the  * rtrd,  an. I  through  the  eye  of  the 
strap,  ten  le  t  within  the  cleats  o^i  each  yard-arm; 
the  blocks  hr»ng  oti  the  lore  p»rt  o|' t  vurd. 

Itif't-Mwks,  in  rigging  the  l.m  -r  yard-,  are  -spliced 
unto  l  ie  top  of  tin*  topsail  sjuvi  blucks:  the  lifts 
reeve  through  the  block  in  tie*  sp  in  round  'lie  mast- 
head, !ienvf»L  M  1'iat  atirl  the  top-m  i-t,  then  lead  down 
abreast  the  s  .muds,  and  reeve  through  a  Mock  (al- 
iened to  tin*  side,  and  are  there  beL.yed.  I.i  ringing 
the-topsul  yard-,  ti  e  lift  blocks  are  strapped  n itn 
an  eve  to  the  side  of  the  yard  arm.  T  ie  lift  reeve* 
through  the  lower  sheave  in  the  sister-block  i.i  the 
topmast-shrouds,  and  through  the  block  on  the  yard- 
arm.  'Die  stall, line;  part  hooks  to  a  berkel  round 
the  topma-t-eup,  and  the  le  i.linsf  part  leads  down 
the  aide  of  lltr*  ina-t,  and  belays  to  the  dead  ejes  in 
the  lower  shrouds. 

Made  bUukt,  lnve  the  shell  firmed  of  several 
p'wel  Mock  and  urace  (  pieces  of  elm  plank,  suited  to  the  thickness  of  the 
-.eiidaiit  blocks ;  cine-line  blocks,  and  block  to  lead  ![  cheeks,  sheave  holes,  nod  middle  p  irN,  and  art? 


fVpio  of  the  sheave,  which  projectg  up  the  block, 
•ufficiently  to  pass  through  an  eye  nu.de  in  (he  hittg* 
part  of  the  strap.    The  Mrnp  on  the  other  part  of 
t'st  block  is  let  into  the  block,  and  confined  by  the 

Inn  and  some  nails.  These  block*  are  used  for 
leavy  purchases,  where  a  warp  or  hawser  is  brought 
to  the  cap  tan. 

<lu<  -itnriu  t  blocks. — These  are  single  sheaves  sus- 
pended from  the  yards,  bv  a  strap  willi  two  even  :  a 
la-hi.ig  surrounds  the  yard  ami  passes  through  the 
tves,  so  as  to  suspend  the  block  beneath  tiie  yard  : 
t.'ifrsc  blocks  rec  ive  the  clue-camels  or  ropes  which 
haul  up  the  clues  of  the  sail ;  this  is  applied  to  the 
iii  iin  and  fniv-viird. 

Dnp  uiilint  Lbx  k,  U  a  small  wooden  snatch-block, 
from  about  nine  to  ten  inches  long-. 

Tfte  blocks  lashed  to  a  ship*  principal  yards,  are 
a*  fid  low  . 

To  the  loner  t/nnh. — The  jeer- block  ;  btiul  line- 
blocks:  leech-line-blocks;  lift -block*,  and  topsail- 
nheet  blocks,  strapped  together;  cjuarter  nud  slab- 
line-blocks,  strapped  together;  clue-garnet  blocks ; 
I  ri  ring-blocks  :  preventer  brace  blocks  ;  pendant 
blocks:  studding-sail  halyards  blocks. 

To  the  topsail-yards.—  Iluiithne  and  tve-Morks 
Mrnnped  together  :  top-galhint-sheet  block,  and  lift 
block  strapped  together:    jewel  block  and  bract 


down  the  top-gallant  wheels. 

To  Ihi  lop-val!aut  yajds. — Jewel,  clue-line,  and 
brace  (H'nduiil  blocks. 

To  the  when  yard  —.leer-block :  derrick-block  ; 
ngnal  halyard  block;  throat  brail,  middle  brail, 
and  rook  brail-blocks. 

'Jo  the  civs*  jai  k-j/ard. — Quarter-blocks;  jeer 
blocks  ;  and  lift  and  "topsail-sheet  blocks  strapped 
t  >gelher. 

*'lothr  haxrtpr it. —The  deblock,  bolted  to  the 
bovvspiit  at  t!ie  outer  en«l  under  the  bre>:  lore  bow- 
line-blocks, lasiieil  on  each  side  the  (ore-si ::y  ctdtar: 
li  re-topsail-lioH  line-block  lasiied  to  an  eye  bolt  in 
the  Ik -w  sprit  cap.  ; 

Ti*b-bhxk,  is  hung  in  a  notch  nt  Ihe  end  of  the  da-  | 
lit,  and  mtv  es  to  haul  up  the  lluke»  of  the  anchor  to  : 
the  ships  bow. 

(.'iit-lijit  Moth,  in  ritr^ing:  Ihe  fore  mast  and  main  j 
and  nn/.en  mast*,  are  lashed  round  the  mast  head,  j 
»Ik>\c  the  top  of  the  cap:  one  to  hai-t^ou  each  side. 
TI»o  girt   lines  that  reeve  through  litem,  lead  down 


tree,  and  the  persons  employed  to  | 
•jver  the  mast  head 

Cui-blurk,  is  employed  to  draw  the  anchor  up  at 
the  cat-head. 

Uuid-lhn  btocks,  sip-  lashed  in  rigging  the  lower- 
yard  s,  like  the  let  ch-line  biocks  in  the  middle  be- 
t wren  them  and  Ihe  slings  of  tne  yard.  These,  in 
rigging  the  topsail  yards,  are  spliced  round  the  »trap 
•fthe  topsail  lye-block  upon  tbeyaid. 


j  strongly  bnlle<l  to^'t  her  with  three  bollsat  each  end, 
I  driven  llirougli  and  clenciseil  on  a  ring  at  the  points. 

These  block-,  have  Ibitter  cheeks  and  more  s»pi  ne  ed- 
j  ges,  than  ot'ier  treble  ami  lon  -tbld  blocks.    Of  this 
<  sort  are  large  treble  and  four-fold  id  »cks,  for  heaving 
;  down  ships,  or  other  heavy  pi.rchases.  Smaller 
made  blocks  of  mo<leru  inveutiou, are  firmed  of  tuo 
pieces,  joining  in  the  middle:  the  pin  working  uh 
patenl  rollers,  let  into  the  iu-itleoflhe  clieeks,  w  hich 
are  bolted  or  ri vetted  together  at  the  ends.  These 
blocks  are  thought  too  compk'x  for  the  iioval  Navy, 
and  are  not  so  easily  remedied  in  case  ol  failure. 

Sfub-t'int  b/ovks,  m  rigging  tiie  lower  y  irds,  are 
strapt  n  it Ii  a  short  las'iing  eye,  that  seisjes  to  the 
upaii  of  the  quarter-block*  underneath  Ihe  yard. 

I op-gaffant-shctt  blot  As,  in  rigging  lop-sail  yards, 
are  strapt  wit!i  two  lashing  eyes, and  lathed  u|sni  the 
yard,  close  within  the  clue-line  blocks  on  each  side. 

Tup-sail -$hc< I  blocks, 'm  rigging  ihe  lower  vards, 
nrc  put  over  the  yard-arms,  strapped  with  an  eve  of 
tin*  size  of  the  v:inl-arm. 


uj*oti  deck  for  hooting  t  .e  rigging,  tops,  and  cross-  j     Tv  mg -bbxf.y,  \\,r  tlie  yard-tackle*,  are  strapped 

dace  the  riggiug  j*  with  a  short  las  ing  eye,  "that  seizes  nxitul  the  v  ml 
about  aia-  liiir.i  of  the  leigth  williin  I'iO  arm  ci.'-ats; 
tlie  blocks  hanging  under  lue  uird. 

Tyc-bh«/,s.  in  ringing  the  top-sut-vards.  lash  •)  :>t 
the  lop-masi-head  close  up  to  ihe  rigging,  under  the 
collar  of  the  stay,  a-  the  loner  otu>s ;  and  (lie  bh  <ks 
on  the  yards  lash  under  the  lore-part  of  the  vac,  as 
the  L.wer  ones,  and  r "eve  wit  ■  a  double  I ,  c,  in  1  nue 
bhips,  and  with  a  tingle  he,  like  tht  lov\ir,  iu  small 
I  '  k  uitcfi. 
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ones.  The  standing  part-i  oi"  the  double  tv«s  cliu^li 
round  the  mast-head,  then  reeve  through  the  double 
block  upon  the  yard,  and  up  again,  and  1.1  v< through 
the  block  on  each  side  of  the  m;i»i-head.  The  Mocks 
•re  then  spliced  in  their  lower  end-,  and  connected 
bv  their  haiiards  to  a  single  Mock,  that  is  strapt 
with  a  long  strap,  with  a  hook  and  thimble,  that 
hooks  to  a  sw  ivel  ew-bnlt  in  the  channel  on  each 
side:  the  leading  purt  comes  in  through  a  block 
lashed  on  each  sid;-:  the  foremost  ones  abaft  the 
loi-c  asile.  and  the  alter  ones  on  the  quarter  deck. 

I(  tti  j  'r'?  bfark  is  made  of  elm  or  ;  >h  board, 
shaped  like  the  body  of  a  bellows  ;  the  sides  or 
cheeks  are  S}  inches  broad,  jn  the  middle,  and 
tapered  to  two  inches  broad  at  the  ends ;  the  back 
or  longest  cheek,  is  sixteen  inches  long,  and  7- 
eighlhs  of  an  inch  thick,  with  a  hole  hor.  d  through 
the  upper  end  to  receive  a  leathern  strap  ;  the  upper 
cheek  is  Ivj  inches  l«n«-,  and  7-eighlh-  of  an  inch 
tliick,  except  the  lower  end,  which  is  I,  7 -eighths 


incli  thick,  and  form*  the  aheave-liole.  Tlie  sheave 
is  1,  i-lburth  inch  thick,  and  7,  l-half  inches  in 
diameter,-  made  of  liguunivita?,  rouked  witii  bras-.; 
it  i*  let  into  the  cheeks  one  eighth  of  an  inch,  to 
prevent  the  yarn  from  getting  between  the  sheave 
and  the  cheeks.  The  cheeks  are  fastened  together 
at  the  lower  end  with  three  screws  and  Mils  ;  am! 
the  pin,  which  is  iron,  is  seven  inches  long,  .tr.veu 
through  t!ie  miildle  of  the  block,  with  a  shoulder  on 
the  upjvr  side,  and  clinched  at  the  point  on  tin- 
loner  side  of  the  shell;  tiie  upper  part  of  the  pin  i> 
tapered  small,  and  a  wooden  handle  rivelled  noon 
it.  The  rhetks  haw  a  broad  chumler  round  the 
outer  edges;  the  iriMtie  edges,  and  inside  of  ti  e 
block  above  the  sheave,  are  lined  with  thin  iron 
neatly  screwed  on,  to  pit  vent  the  bu  ck  from  wear- 
ing. This  block  i-  linisi.e.i  in  J(  neater  manner  than 
blocks  in  general,  and  is  seldom  n-.  d  but  b>  rope- 
nuke;  -.  to  warp  oil' the  yam  into  hauls,  fbr  tarring. 


MOOK-BlXDIXd. 


The  art  of  Bookbinding,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
■nist  be  as  ancient  as  that  of  writing  books;  for, 
whatever  might  be  the  substance  on  which  the  work 
was  written,ssome  mode  or  other  of  uniting  the  parts 
became  necessary.  The  earliest  method  that  we  are 
acquiin<cd  with,"  is  that  of  rolling  the  diih  rent  parts 
or  sheets  round  cylinders.  Piilhtii-,  n  ! -in;- d 
Athenian,  wns  either  the  inventor  or  i  -pr-  r  of 
this  mode  of  binding,  his  comtiy  ir  en  i  -  <  crvted 
a  utatue  lo  hi*  memory  on  t  '-■,<  ;\<  cm  'it.  n  •  v  i  oil 

poi!  isted  of  tir-t  glueing  'ogft:  «•,•  t  e  -a » •  •«.,  ;ad 
then  attaching  them  to  c\  Iivh  r-.  M^iii.]  which 
th<*t  W  re  f-'l'-ti.  t'o      «.-!'.  (I  f  -'\(  li::o  ' j .  . - ■  i  g, 

T  i  p»-«--eii'  to, tuner  ot  biudb'g  b;n:'-.~  :s,  ht  u  »er, 

of   •;  ;t!i,'t/.:v1»  ;     .O'llC   nlt'llOl-  -'..to  it  to  lie  the 

in. en: i"  •  of «  i  f":1!"  Audi,  king-  "I"  IVrg-trms,  to 

W'i.iiii  He         ;<[*<>  indebted  tin  ttie  mode  of  pivpar- 

i  I :  e  f;|v';Hie.>t. 

Mo-iei-n.  .,r  .oe'ire  !>?;•«! j—'.  is  of  two  kinds  ;  I1'" 
<••••'  p.«: »  ■•  .r'_s  -i.e-pied  t.i  pri-iVd  bo,d,s,  w:r-re 
!••;•,'  ,"'  t.ii-o-s  ,  <•  ;r,..»-r:i!  cove.  aed  ihe  el  <  r 
i-iore  l<ii'rii\tu'.l.  U  to  tieeoiial  I  ::•  hs.   w!;  re 

]  i:,eul   or  velStotl   l-  in;.'1  ■  n-e  of  :»s  0„ 

i'i'i'  rii-'^.  V.  '•■  s  -nil  b"_  in  nit't  the  fii-nv,  a  ad  ;'v 
the  o  tom-  ■  of  rondei  iii-  I  tie  -  f>j"  t  a-  c'  •  r  a-id  in- 
teU--.i.-ie  a-  the  jfiture  of  it  will  allow,  we  .-iiall  ar- 


range it  under  dirtereM  heads,  heginnirg  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  tools. 

1st, The  S(tt;t(titi2  /Y<  r«,  which  isa  large  press,  w  ifh 
«j  its  screw  perpendicular,  and  similar  to  those  used  by 
j;  paper-makers;  this  ^  strongly  fastened  to  the  room 
in  any  convenient  situation,  its  use  being  to  press 
the  bcoks  H  it,  in  various  stng-s  of  t'  t  ir  t  it  gj4--c. 

2  '.  1'  e  Cutting  J*r.  <s.  T  >i-  is"  i  ..  diili  cent  from 
t1  e  i  rit'T,  and  ronsisfs  tif  ti\o  <  '.< .<■!,-.  c, v  !,-<•:■  u  ».  of 
iil»  tit  I'.i'  C  in  leupth.  I  t\irg  l.oi  • '  ■<>•  t,dl>  on  a 
tt;!i  or  fi.itoe;  in  t!,e  vlY  cii'  ik  is  cut  two'ins.icV 
s '.•'••> ns,  and  in  the  n«::r  cl.ei  !.,  exactly  opposite,  i* 
!  .•»!•.%}  tW"  cylindrical  ho'e*.  tiear  the  ends,  thre.ugh 
w  die';  t \\ .»  >\  tio.leii  screw  s  p;> !;nd  ent«  r  t':e  nuts  <*r 
:i -i.ie  m  i  »  in  t!ie  '.ft*  c'.oi  k.  Tiie-e  screw  s  ;»■( 
;>!'»  .,'  eig'-.teell  inches  lor-,  havirg  large  la.u's, 
t'.t'!M::;'i  which  j»re  h.<n  d  at  ri-ht  ai  gl-.^  to  each 


I  t'  IT.  two  ho' 


f"r  the  ni:r; 


of  isitro'.'i'civ.fi  t1  t 


pin,  by  wii :•:•!»  tVe  boohs  are.  piisched  betw-« «  n 
e  ehr-f  ks.  '    V, 'i,a''-\«  r.  tht-rellnv.  is  to  he  put  into 
this  t  n  -s.  most  r.ot  e\c->ed  in  leitgtli  the  di-tarre  - 


twi't'ii  lh''  t v.  (j  s-creW'J.     ( b>  t; 


r  s:de  of  the  <  If 


ie     c!i<  t  h,  ;i.;d  raruiing  lengthwise,  are  r.  ilcd  tivo 


altont  ail  i.ich  arid  h  dfavendcr.  fonai;'g  u  groor  e  ci 
r.ra«;nel,  i:i  v 'dc'  the  cottirg  plough  is  to  rim. 

i*id.    Tia-  Plvit»h.     This,  like  the  loitner.  ecu. 

lils-% 
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lists  of  tw  o  cheeks,  made  light  and  small,  which  are 
drawn  together  nv  a  single  screw.  To  one  of  its 
cheek*  is  affixed  a  knife,  which  lies  flat  upon  the  up- 
per face  of  the  cutting  pre«<.  The  mode  of  usim;  il 
i«  tliis:  having  placed  the  book  intruded  to  he  rut 
in  the  nittins;  press,  with  as  much 'of  i  Is  leaves  a* 
yon  intend  cutting  aw  ay,  rising  above  it.  place  l!ie 
plough  ill  the  groove,  and  open  its  cheek  vn  much  as 
t<>  let  the  point  of  the  knife  p:iss  without  cntling  any 
part  of  the  l>>ok.  Craspwith  the  right  hand  t!:e 
r.f-ad,  and  with  the  left  hand  t!«e£othor  end  of  the 
vrew,  and  proceed  to  draw  it  tTiwanN,  cm!  push  it 
from  y on,  s'tuttiii :g  the  screw  a  little  each  time  it 
passes  the  book;  and  in  this  manner  pr<  t  ed  ni.iil 
die  knife  h  i-  removed  that  part  of  the  bt.uk  w  hich  is 
intended  to  be  cut  aw«v. 

4th.  The  Setting  Pits*.  The  I>ed  of  the  sew iitg 
rre-s  i*  cemn.oulv  a  piece  of  hard  wood,  about  one 
i  rl.  Click,  one  toot  wide,  and  about  two  feet  long. 
A  groove  i-  cat  through  it,  which  e\t"i.<U  mar  i's 
whole  length,  and  about  one  inch  in,  from  one  of  its 
edges;  this  groove  may  he  about  three  ipinrters  of 
«:.  inch  w  ide.  Into  tl.e  lied  is  fixed  Xw  o  wooden 
screw*  famished  wlth'iiuts,  on  teat  side  the  hoard 
ie.  which  the  groove  is  made,  and  as  tiear  the  end-  a- 
is  cniisi-tent  with  strength,  and  t'.e  centre  of  the 
*rews  agreeing  with  tl'.e  centre  of  the  glome;  a 
piece  of  ward  is  then  fitted  en  the  screw-,  having 
tivo  holes  in  its  ends,  of  sufficient  sire  to  adn.it  of 
its  sliding  freely  up  and  down  on  the  threads  of  the 
»crc\vs.  T!ip  middle  of  this  bur  i-  turn*  d  round, 
leaving  the  ends  fiat,  for  the  poipo.-o  of  making  ti  e 
holes ;  and,  as  the  bar  rests  upon  the  nuts,  it  rises 
or  sinks  w  ith  them.  Its  use  is  to  stretch  the  cords 
or  bands  to  which  the  sheets  or  sections  of  a  l>ook  are 
**itu.  To  perform  this,  fasten  one  end  of  the  cord 
to  the  bar,  and  the  other  end  to  a  small  key,  first 
pa--i.ia;  t'-e  cord  down  ihrotigh  the  groove:  pruned 
to  fasten  tl.e  neither  of  hands  required  ;  w  hie.'i  is  six 
k-r  folio-,  and  live  for  rpinrtos  and  smaller  sizes)  in 
the  same  manner,  and  bring  the  whole  to  a  proper 
decree  of  tightness,  by  means  of  the  two  nuts,  which 
force  ti  e  bur  op  from  l!ie  bed  of  the  press. 

jib.  The  Hinting  Stone  is  commonly  tbtirteen  or 
fifteen  inches  squur  on  the  upper  surface,  wi:!eh  b 
required  to  be  su  ooth.  Thp  stone  should  be  fani 
and  sound.  ;o id  of  considerable  thickness.  It  i-  :.  e- 
iiiralU  placed  in  a  barrel  nearly  tilled  wiiii  sand. 
»sl'ic!i  keeps  it  from  springing. 

u'.h.  The  lUttli,:?  !!o»tin<  r.  A  snort  heay, 
I.  m nicer,  sometimes  twelve  or  tbtirteen  pound-,  re- 
sembling in  some  measure  the  shoemakers'  hauniM  r. 
he  \  ing  a  -uiootli  and  convex  or  round  face,  tlie  han- 
dle licint  about  -ix  inches  long;.  Jts  use  is  to  l>eal 
the  Iwu.U  until  it  becomes  solid,  tlat,  ami  smooth  :  to 
perform  which,  about  one  hundred  pages  are  laid  on 
the  beating  stone  at  a  time,  and  held  by  the  corner. 
ii:uil\.  U'lwfK  ii  tlte  tinker  and  thumb  of  the  )eb 
hand',  to  pr*\  nt  the  sheet*  ^iiUing,  wl.il  t  they  ate 


j 


beat  with  the  hammev  in  the  rir>ht  hard,  taking  care 
t;>  change  the  book  about,  so  as  to  beat  the  whole 
equally,  and  frequently  chnnqb'n:  the  o< tier  of  tlx 
sheets  sttasto  prv-ent  each  s!s  ei  (.,>  tire  action  of  t!ie 
hannner.  W  hen  books  are  fr  su  printed  great  -  are 
in'.:s»  be  taken  not  to  b-at  the;.;  too  hard,  that  tSf 
print  from  one  page,  may  not  set  oifon  that  w  liicli  is 
oppexito;  and  when  there  arc  prints,  silver  paper 
should  be  placed  before  them,  to  prevent  the  same 
tiling  happenin.T ;  indeetl,  where  the  engravings  ai^ 
valualde,  they  should  not  be  put  into  tl.e  book  until 
it  has  been  beaten. 

7th.  f  '('■'//  Kiti) <•,  roinmonly  a  long  spatula,  or 
painter's  k.  ile,  which  is  n-ed  for  cutting  the  £'-Id 
leaf  into  pro;  i»r  si/es  on  the  gold  cu- '  on. 

Sth.  The  d'e.id  (  'on.  This  is  rtade  bv  Liv- 
ing a  quire  of  blotting,  or  other  soft  paper,  on  a  fiat 
board  of  the  same  size,  ami  covering  il  v.  Li  li  a  piece 
of  rough  calfskin,  h  enid  be  ker.t  cai<  'idly  from 
gr"ase,  w  Mch  is  best  done  by  rmV  i:,g  .  .we  warm 
as  .es  o\  r  it  betinv  it  is  n- -d. 

</!'».  Tl.e  /h«7/'«g  li nirn.er.  j  or  t!.i -  purpose 
the  cn mr.. on  slioemaker's  hammer  is  u  .  d,  of  I  tic 
!  ' \r  «'  -;/  •. 

Ii-tii.  J  jory  or  Bjik  A"/'//>,  for  fo!.!ing  or  i tit- 
ling p.iji.-r. 

Illn.  Pn  ssing  lhart'u  are  flat  boards  made  of 
well  s";isi,j  ed  beech,  ihe  >  at;:i tl  one.  being  about  .r>- 

•i^hths  of  an  i'.ih  t!ii(  k,imd  the  large  one-  one  inch. 

I'Jie  sizes  d-  peiid  on  the  books  thev  ate  intended 
to  piv>s  aad  therelbro.  are  known  by  the  same 
name.      orlavo  Ix/ards,  qaarlo  beard..  »^c. 

iVth.  (.'mlin-z  il'  iinh.  .ire  -lip- ol*  feather  edged 
lw»ard,  t nietier  one  side  than  the  o'.i.er,  the  thick 
side  being  from  one  half  to  one  inch,  which  is  re- 
duced half  on  the  thin  side. 

J.'ith.  Dai  Ling  Jioaids.  These  are  the  same  as 
ti  e  cutting  btuirds,  with  this  dillereiice,  that  they 
are  a  little  bevelled  on  the  thick,  or  upper  edge,  in 
onler  to  make  the  groove  which  they  are  intended 
to  form,  sharper. 

TOOLS  J-OIl  KI.VIMIl.NG  OR  I.AVlXf;  OX  TIFT.  COM). 

11th.  J!u!/t.  Tlie-o  i.  re  brass  whei  is  of  various 
thicknessi-s,  having;  different  figures  and  designs  en- 
graved, or  rather  embos-ed  on  their  edges.  They 
are  moiinlcd  on  a  spill  of  iron,  terminating  on  two 
cheeks,  through  which  a  hole  is  made  to  receive  the 
pin  on  w  liicli  t!:e  roll  tin  ns  ;  the -pill  is  di  i\ en  into 
a  hae;  wooden  handle,  which,  when  used,  rests 
ag.mi-t  th:;  shoulder:  thev  are  used  for  tolling  tire 
[;aiiC-  on  the  backs  and  sides,  of  books. 

I  >.'!i.  l,t;l!'ts  are  pieces  of  bra -s  of  about  two 
itu'u  s  loug.  set  in  a  handle,  and  engraved  like  the 
former.  Tuey  are  inucli  less  expensive,  but  do  not 
make  the  same  dispatch,  and  they  are  only  applica- 
ble to  ihe  baths  of  books. 

loth.  I iurk  tools,  are  buttons  of  bras*,  of  various 
size*,  set  in  handles,  and  cut  or  embossed  w  ith  vari- 
ous deyit.  s,  muI;  as  flovters,  st«i<,  Mc. 
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1 7th.    A'p'inbrt*  of  different  sizes,  all  of  bra I 
for  lettering  the  brick"  of  books:  thev  tire  <ii-1in-  | 
guished  by  octavo,  quarto,  and  folio  alphabets,  ac-  1 1 
curding  to  their  »ize.    The  manner  of  using  the 
finishing  tools  will  be  given  when  we  treat  of  tlmt 
part  of  the  art. 

Book*  are  went  from  the  printer  in  quires ;  the 
sheets  an*  then  folded  into  a  certain  numln*r  of 
leaves,  according  t«->  tiie  f>rm  in  which  the  book  is 
to   appear,  viz. — two  leaves  fur  (olio,    four  for 
qunrto.  eight  for  octavo,  twelve  fir  duodecimo,  iVc. 
This  is  doiie  with  the  ivory  knife  or  tedder,  and  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  sheet*,  the  workman  is  di-  i 
reeled  by  the  catchword  and  signature  at  tlie  Uittom 
of  t'e  page*.    Great  rare  should  be  taken  in  the 
folding  of  a  book.  »s  its  beau'v  will  be  much  injured 
by  r'ny  inattention  to  this  parfirtilir:  for  when  cut, 
the  margin  will  appear  unequal,  and  in  hooks  with 
small  in.'rgiiis,  tiiere  is  some  dang  -r  of  cutting  tlie 
print.    Wiien  the  leaves  are  tint-  folded,  thev  are 
next   beaten,  as  before  described,    and  ti  e  blank 
paper  at  beginning  and  end  bene*  added,  each  lx.uk 
.  is  divided  into  small  parcel-*,  between  each  of  which, 
i\  pressing  board  is  to  be  placed,  and  the  whole  put 
into  the  sinnding  press,  w  here  they  should  remain 
tor  »ome  hours. 

Wocn  the  sewing  press  is  prepared  with  bands  or 
cords,  according  io  the  foregoing  d;r.  ctioiu.  t'.e 
hoi  ks  are  taken  from  the  standing  i>i'-.%  and  placed 
upon  the  table  or  bench,  with  the  tiile-p\g-  up- 
wards. Tite  bandsare  now  to  be  adi'Med,  winch  is 
done  by  keeping  them  at  an  eqoal  distance  from 
cadi  other,  allowing  the  di-taucc  between  that  bind 
ne\t  the  head  of  the  book,  to  be  somewhat  greiUr 
than  the  di-tance  between  themselves,  and  tue  dis- 
tance of  the  bund,  which  is  next  the  tail  or  bottom  of 
the  book,  to  be  greater  than  either.  It  should  here 
be  observed,  that  when  the  bands  are  meant  to  pro* 
ject,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  they  are  suftered  to 
lie  on  the  surface  of  the  buck,  but  when  the  back  is 
intended  to  be  fair  and  smooth,  grooves  are  cut  in 
the  back,  by  screwing  the  book  in  the  cutting  press, 
tuid  making  a  saw-c.uf  for  the  bail d.-.  to  lie  in;  in 
either  ense  the  mode  of  proceeding  is  ns  follows  : 
lay  the  blank  leaf  section  on  the  bed  of  the  sewing 

1>rcs«,  with  its  heud  from  you,  and  having  put  the 
<-fl  hand  into  the  middle  of  the  section,  with  w  hich 
you  must  keep  it  against  the  cords,  pass  with  the 
right  baud  the  nee  die  tin  •(nigh  the  middle  of  tlie 
flection,  about  one  inch  from  the  head,  turn  it  round 
the  tirst  baud  and  go  to  the  second,  and  so  on  to  the 
last,  and  finally,  bring  the  noedli"  out  about  one 
inch  and  half  from  the  bottom.  This  fixes  tlie  first 
or  bta  ik  leaf  section.  Tue  seco-id,  or  title  sheet 
is  proceeded  with  in  the  same  way,  only  changing 
'he  direction  of  the  work,  this  being  from  tail  to 
head,  and  the  former  from  head  to  tail:  hut  as  the 
back  would  be  too  much  swollen  with  the  thread, 
were  each  t«t  or  sheet  sewn  throughout  ( unlet*  in 


c-.ses  where  the  section  or  sheet*  are  thick,)  it  i< 

necessary  to  sew  on  twoor  three  sheets  in  once  pass* 
iug  from  head  to  tail,  by  taking  one  stiic!  in  the 
first  sheet  laid  down,  and  placing  a  bit  of  card  in  trie 
middle  of  the  sheet  before  the  h  it  hand  is  withdrawn, 
in  order  to  find  it  again  with  readiness  ;  then  lay 
down  a  second  sheet  and  make  the  second  stitch  in 
this,  just  as  if  t'e  first  bad  been  continued,  withdraw 
the  hand  from  this,  and  place  a  cird  a* before:  then 
return  to  the  first  sheet  and  make  the  third  stitch, 
and  again  return  to  the  second  sheet,  and  so  on  al- 
teitt  ilelv  til!  )ou  reach  the  end.  which  is  called  the 
kettle  stitch.  The  last  I  wo  or  three  sheeis  should 
Ik-  sewn  ;dl  through  like  the  fir-t,  as  the  beginning 
and  end  of  a  book  serving  for  the  hinge  of  the  covers, 
require  mere  strength.  If  three  or  more  sheets  me 
sewn  on,  the  same  method  i*  pursued.  A  little 
p-isre  should  be  rubbed  along  between  I  e  first  and 
second  sheet,  to  atu:ch  them  mere  firmly  trgelher. 
Crc  should  lx«  taken  not  to  draw  too  hard  on  the 
threid  at  the  keitkv-titch,  whicii  wutld  make  the 
book  thinner  th>»iv  I j:rtn  eisewlierv. 

Ibf>re  the  book  is  glued,  stand  the  book  on  the 
table  with  its  back  upp<  rmtiM,  sup|K)rtiug  it  between 
the  two  hands  and  w  i'.i.  the  i;:utnl>*,  open  and  adjust 
lite  sets,  so  as  to  make  it  eqieillv  thick  on  till  parts; 
then  kno<  k  the  h  ick  even  and  bv  (urning  it  down* 
wards  and  sinking  it  sitraillv  on  the  table,  wlnle  it 
is  held  firm  lie«  wet  the  li.iii  I ..  Hold  the  book  int'.e 
left  hand,  with  the  back  upwards,  and  with  a  bru-h 
glue  the  back  even  and  well,  with  glue  of  a  tolerable 
consistence.  This  should  always  be  done  near  the 
lira  in  cold  weather,  as  the  glue  is  apt  to  be  chilled, 
iti  which  case  it  will  not  take  suHicent  hold  on  t'.e 
paper.  Arler  the  books  are  glued  they  must  not  Ite 
dried  too  hastily  as  that  would  render  the  glut*  too 
crisp.  Wi.en  the  glue  is  sufficiently  dry,  paste  the 
first  and  second  leaves  of  the  end  or  blank  paper  to- 
gether, and  with  a  blunt  knife,  idler  having  uutw  ist- 
ed  the  cords  or  bauds,  soa|>e  them  t<i  a  point:  then, 
with  the  hacking  hammer,  round  the  hmk  by  lay  ing 
the  hook  on  its  side  with  its  hack  horn  ton,  hammer- 
ing geelly  on  the  edge  of  the  back,  while  the  fraud 
draws  the  upper  part  of  tlie  book  towards  vou;  then 
(mu  the  book  and  rejM-at  the  same  on  the  other  side. 
By  this  means  tlie  liack  is  rounded  mid  prepared  for 
backing,  or  in  other  words,  Jbr  forming  a  groovt  or 
shoulder  for  the  paste-  boarii  sides  oftlie  bookto  lie  in  ; 
In  accomplish  which,  having  placed  the  upj>eror  thick 
edge  of  a  backing  board  about  one  eighth  of  an  inch 
from  the  back,  with  the  cords  or  bands  free,  turn 
the  l>ook  m.d  place  another  backing  board  on  the 
other  side  in  the  same  manner,  holding  the  book 
linn  between  (he  fingers  and  thumb  of  the  leli  band, 
and  taking  great  cuiv  that  the  boards  do  not  slip,  to 
prevent  which,  wet  them  a  little  wit  i  the  tongue:  in 
this  position,  with  the  book  suspended  between  the  fin- 
gers and  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  drop  it  between  ti.e 
checks  of  the  cutting  pre**,  and  screw  it  up  with  the 

right 
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right  hand,  letting  it  rise  a  very  little  above  the 
surface  of  the  press ;  examine  whether  the  boards 
and  back  keep  their  position ;  then,  with  the  press 
pin,  screw  the  book  up  as  tight  as  possible,  and 
w  ith  the  backing  hammer  beat  the  back  round  and 
even,  causing  it  to  spread  as  much  as  possible,  and 
thereby  forming  the  grooves  for  the  reception  of  the 
boards. 

The  paste-board*  being  roughly  cut  with  shears 
to  something  like  the  size,  are  cut  to  a  prope r  width 
before  they  are  put  on  the  book,  with  the  plough,  to 
ascertain  which,  take  the  width  of  the  book  by 
placing  one  foot  of  the  compasses  close  against  the 
•boulder  of  the  groove,  and  extend  the  other  iivot  to- 
wards the  fore-edge,  piercing  two  or  three  leaves 
wi'h  it,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  much  it  is  neces- 
sary to  cut  away  ;  then  allow  as  much  more  in  width 
as  you  desire  the  boards  should  project  beyond  tlie 
book,  mark  it  on  them,  and  proceed  to  cut  them 
with  the  plough.  Place  a  paste-board  on  each  side 
the  book,  and  with  the  bodkin,  scratch  where  the 
bands  come,  then  lay  the  lx>ards  singly  on  a  block 
and  with  the  hammer  and  bodkin  make  two  holes 
to  each  scratch,  one  about  one  quarter  of  an  inch 
from  the  edge,  and  the  other  half  an  inch  farther  in. 
With  a  little  paste  between  the  finger  and  thumb  rub 
the  bands  to  a  point,  and  pass  them  in  through  the 
first,  and  out  through  the  second  hole,  and  then 
draw  them  as  close  home  as  possible,  cutting  off  the 
rod*  of  the  bands  to  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  rub 
the  ends  with  a  little  more  paste,  and  lay  the  board 
fiat  on  i  in*  edge  of  the  press,  hammering  smartly  on 
the  bands  to  close  the  holes  on  them  and  to  make 
them  Hat  and  smooth. 

The  book  being  now  in  boards,  with  a  fine  point 
•r  knife,  luark  wnere  the  boards  come  on  the  side 
near  the  fore-edge.  The  next  step  is  to  cut  the  edges ; 
beginning  with  the  fore-edge,  which  is  concave 
•r  hollow.  This  operation,  though  difficult  to  des- 
cribe, is  nevertheless  very  simple.  To  perform  it, 
the  back,  which  is  now  round,  is  made  flat  by  intro- 
ducing 2  pieces  of  thin  iron  4  or  5  inches  long  near 
the  head  and  tail  of  the  book,  between  the  paste-board 
and  the  back;  the  ends  of  the  iron  resting  on  the  in- 
side of  the  boards,  and  the  back  on  the  middle,  the 
boards  standing  out  from  the  book  at  right  angles, 
forming  a  figure  somewhat  resembling  the  letter  1, 
the  stem  of  the  letter  representing  the  leaves,  and  the 
arms,  the  boards.  In  this  position  the  leaves  are 
pressed  between  the  flat  of  both  hands,  and  the  book 
•truck  upon  the  flat  of  the  cutting  press  so  as  to  take 
the  round  out  of  the  back.  Two  cutting  boards  are 
now  applied,  one  before  and  the  other  behind,  bring- 
ing the  front  one,  or  runner,  up  so  near  to  the  mark, 
which  was  before  described,  as  to  leave  the  boards  a 
sufficient  square  or  projection  beyond  the  leaves  of 
the  book  j  then  raise  the  book,  by  pressing  the 
boards  between  the  fingers  and  thumb  of  the  left 
hand,  slipping  out  the  irons  as  you  raise  it,  but  taking 


]  |  great  care  to  keep  t  lie  book  from  shiftiug.  Then 

i  drop  it  between  the  cheeks  of  the  press,  which  when 
done  and  the  screws  are  pressed  gently  upon  it,  force 
it  down  till  the  runner,  or  front  board,  comes  exact- 
ly even  with  the  surface  of  the  press,  the  back  board 
rising  as  much  above  it  as  that  part  of  the  leaves  of 
\  the  book  intended  to  be  cut  %way,  and  proceed  to 
;  cut  it  as  before  described. .  To  cut  the  head  and 
.  tail,  the  boards  must  be  drawn  as  for  down  from  the 
'  head,  as  the  bands  will  admit.    Then  place  the 
j  cutting  boards  as  before,  hnving  previously  marked 
|  on  the  pasteboards,  with  a  square,  the  quantity 
;  intended  to  be  cut  away  ;  and  cut  through  board* 
i  and  all.    To  cut  t  he  tail  of  the  book,  draw  the  board* 
;  from  the  tail  towards  the  head,  and  proceed  as  be- 
'  fore.   This  is  called  cutting  in  boardt.    To  cut  out 
of  boards,  which  is  the  way  in  which  all  school  books 
are  done,  the  fore-edges  of  as  many  as  can  be  con- 
veniently held  in  the  hand,  are  cut  before  the  backs 
nre  rounded,  after  which  they  are  founded,  backed, 
i  and  boarded,  when  they  are  again  put  into  U  e  stand* 
ing  press,  and  suffered  to  remain  for  some  hours, 
and  then  taken  out  and  the  heads  and  tails  cut  as 
other  books  ;  but  the  paste-boards  not  having  been 
cut  to  the  proper  width,  previous  to  their  being  put 
on,  are  then  cut,  allowing  a  proper  square,  by  means 
of  a  large  pair  of  shears,  like  those  used  by  tinmen. 
All  kitids  of  account  books  are  sewed  on  slips  of 
parchment  or  vellum,  and  after  being  glued,  tne 
edges  arc  cut,  and  coloured,  and  then  the  boards  put 
to  them  by  tiasting  the  board  to  the  first  blank  leaf, 
and  the  ends  of  the  slips  of  parchment  on  which  the 
book  is  sewn.  « 

To  return  to  the  printed  book  ;  the  edges  must 
now  be  coloured,  and  having  cut  away  a  very 
small  bit  of  the  four  corners  of  the  paste-boards,  next 
the  bock,  it  will  be  ready  for  head-bandmpy  a  name 
given  to  the  small  rope  of  coloured  silk  or  worsted 
j  which  is  nut  at  the  head  and  tail  of  the  back,  the 
mode  of  doing  which  is,  to  roll  paper  under  a  board 
to  the  required  siae  having,  previously  pasted  it,  and 
having  taken  a  piece  of  it  of  a  proper  length  for 
the  book,  (which  must  be  fixed  in  the  end  ot  the 
press)  with  a  tieedle  and  silk  of  one  or  two  colours  as 
is  desired,  pierce  the  back  at  one  comer  and  bring  it 
round  the  roll  of  paper,  and  having  fixed  the  roll, 
twist  the  different  colours  of  the  silk  alternately 
round  the  band  or  roll,  crossing  the  one  over  the 
other  as  you  change  them,  and  fastening  it  occasion- 
ally as  you  proceed  by  repiercing  the  back  with  the 
needle.  The  back  must  now  receive  another  coat  of 
glue,  and  be  lined  with  cartridge  or  other  paper  in 
order  to  render  it  smooth  and  to  fix  the  head-bands. 
To  cover  it,  you  must  wet  the  leather  first,  and  ha- 
ving pressed  the  water  well  out,  lay  it  on  a  paste- 
board, avoiding  touching  it  with  steel  or  iron,  as 
that  will  torn  it  instantly  black :  and  having  cut  it  to 
the  size  required,  pare  the  edges  thin  on  a  piece  of 
marble  or  other  smooth  stoiie,  with  the  common 

X  shoe-makers 
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■hoe-makers  paring  knife,  «tttting  Gtvm  the  rough  or 
flesh  ride  of  the  leather;  when  thus  prepurcd,  paste 
H  evenly  over  with  good  paste,  nnd  laying  the  »>onk 
•n  its  Bide  on  it,  bring;  the  leather  as'ti^ht  over  the 
mdes  as  you  can,  turn  the  edges  in,  making  the  for- 
mers as  neat  and  Rat  as  possible,  by  cutting  away  all 
the  leather  which  projects  beyond  the  corner  of  the 
hoard,  nnd  doubling  one  over  the  other  by  stretching 
the  leather  a  little,  setting  and  patting  "the  leather 
elose.  as  you  proceed.  After  tin*  lay  the  book  again 
on  its  side,  and  rub  the  leather  smooth  with  the  edge 
of  the  ivory  folder  or  paper  knife,  drawing  the  lea- 
ther up  oyer  the  head-bands,  and  setting  it  in,  square 
and  neat  on  them,  and  tye  twine  or  thread  round 
the  book  to  nrck  in  the  feather  hy  the  ends  of  the 
head-bands.  In  doing  it,  set  it  with  its  bark  to- 
wards the  fire  on  a  clean  board  at  sonic  distance 
from  it,  (or,  if  in  summer,  in  the  sun)  till  the  back  is 
nearly  dry,  which  is  known  by  the  leather  assuming 
its  primitiveeolour ;  as  soon  as  this  in  perceived  to 
he  the  case,  with  a  folder,  rub  the  back  up  and 
down,  whilst  warm,  nnd  the  glue  being  softened  by 
the  water  of  the  paste  and  the  heat,  attaches  the 
leather  strongly  to  the  back;  whilst  the  superfluous 
quant  ity,  if  any,  is  driven  out  at  the  head-bands,  from 
which  ft  must  be  removed  with  care,  that  they  may 
not  suffer  injury  from  it. 

Great  care  should  be  hd;en  if  books  are  dried  by 
the  fire,  not  to  place  them  too  near  it,  a*  the  glue  is 
very  apt  to  6how  through  the  leather,  and  the  hooks 
should  frequently  be  examined,  lest  they  should  get 
Coo  dry  for  setting.  It  should  here  be  observed, 
that  if  the  book  is  to  be  bound  in  rough  calf,  i.  e. 
with  the  flesh  side  of  tlie  leather  outward,  it  should 
aot  be  wetted,  hat  pasted  on  the  grain  side,  and 
Suffered  to  lie  till  bufficieotly  softened.  The  next 
stage  is  to  marble,  colour,  or  spot  the  sides  and 
back,  directions  for  which,  and  for  colouring  the 
edges,  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  treatise,  with 
the  manner  of  preparing  the  colours.  After  the 
back  is  marbled  or  stained,  it  is  ready  for  the  let- 
tering piece  on  the  back.  Take  a  piece  of  morocco, 
and  proceed  to  atrip  or  divide  the  grain  from  the 
lesii  side,  as  follows;  having  cut  through  the  grain 
or  coloured  side,  in  an  oblique  direction,  with  a 
knife,  raise  it  with  your  nail  so  us  to  take  hold  of  it, 
then  by  pulling  the  one  from  the  other,  it  will  render 
it  thin  and  fit  for  your  purpose.  It  is  to  be  obser- 
ved, however,  that  some  parts  of  a  skin  of  morocco 
are  more  difficult  to  separate  than  others,  particular- 
ly near  the  neck  ;  these  parts  will  therefore  be  best 
reserved  for  other  purposes,  or  they  may  be  pared 
to  a  proper  thickness.  T  lie  back  o  fyour  book  lieing 
divided,  with  a  pair  of  compasses,  into  seven  com - 
■  yartments,  allowing  a  large  one  for  that  next  the  tail, 
proceed  to  put  on  the  lettering  piece  by  cutting  a 
piece  of  the  thin  morocco  of  the  proper  siae,  and, 
■Atring  its  edges  on  the  paring  stone  with  a  very 
&u-p  knife,  and  haying  pasted  it  well,  apply  U  to 


the  back  and  rub  it  well  Info  eeritart,  hy  laying  a 
piece  of  paper  over  it,  and  rubbing  it  well  down 
with  the  folding  stick.  It  should  have  been  remar- 
ked, that  after  dividing  the  back  into  compartments 
with  the  points  of  the  compasses,  in  order  to  have  a 
guide  in  rolling  the  bands  on  the  back  in  finishing, 
a  piece  of  paper,  previously  doubled  many  tiniest 
is  laid  across  the  back  where  the  poiuts  of  the 
compasses  have  marked,  holding  it  down  with  the 
fingers  nnd  thumb  against  the  sides  of  the  book,  and 
marking  by  its  edge  on  the  bark  with  a  folder.  The- 
book  is  now  ready  for  gilding  or,  as  it  is  called,  finish' 
/wg.  The  back  and  sides  of  the  book  are  now  to  re- 
ceive three  coats  of  glaire,  which  i«  made  by  beating 
the  whites  of  eggs,  with  about  two  drops  of  sweet  ou 
to  each,  until  they  are  quite  thin;  this  is  best  done  hy 
splitting  a  small  piece  of  cane  or  stick,  six  inches 
long,  and  nutting  through  it,  at  right  angles  with  it, 
bits  of  quill:  by  immersing  this  in  theenn,  and  roll- 
ing it  round  briskly  between  the  palms  of  the  hands, 
the  eggs  will  soon* lose  their  ropmess  and  be  fit  for 
use.  Let  each  coat  drv  before  another  is  put  on. 
When  the  Inst  coat  of  glaire  is  drv,  rub  the  back 
with  a  greasy  or  oily  rag:  and  having  laid  a  sheet  of 
gold  on  the'  cushion,  and  divided  it  into  strips  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  back,  lay  the  back  on  it  gently, 
and  the  gold  will  attach  to  it;  then  turn  the  back  up, 
and  press  it  into  contact  with  a  little  cotton  wool. 

As  the  handling  of  gold  is  11  matter  of  great  nicety, 
and  requires  a  great  deal  of  practice  to  do  it  well, 
we  shall  describe  the  proper  manner  as  near  as 
possible,  and  give  such  cautions  as  are  necessary. 
Books  of  gold  contain  20  leaves,  and  that  sort 
which  is  used  hy  binders,  is  called  deep  gold,  ex- 
cept for  gilding  the  edges  of  books  or  paper,  whea 
pale  gold  is  often  used,  being  somewhat  cheaper. 
Lay  the  book  of  gold  on  the  cushion,  and  open  with 
the  left  hand  the  first  leaf,  about  half  way,  by  doub- 
ling back  the  first  paper  leaf,  pressing  at  the  same 
time  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  to  keep  the 
other  parts  of  the  book  still;  then  blow  gently 
against  the  fore-edge  of  the  book  of  gold,  which 
will  cause  the  first  leaf  of  gold  to  rise  and  turn  itself 
back  on  the  half  leaf  of  paper,  the  other  part  of  the 
leaf  of  gold  being  kept  firm  by  the  remainder  of 
the  leaf  of  paper;  you  must  now  place  the  gold 
knife  flat  on  that  part  of  the  book  from  which  the  gold 
was  blown,  hy  blow  ing  in  a  contrary  direction,  so 
as  to  drive  it  into  its  former  situation ;  the  knife  now 
being  under  it,  the  paper  is  to  be  removed  and  the 
gold  raised  on  the  knife,  and  floated  gently  through 
the  air  by  waving  the  hand,  and  deposited 'flat  on  the 
cushion.  You  must  avoid  touching  the  gold  or  the 
knife  with  the  hand,  as  the  least  grease  will  cause  it 
to  stick.  After  the  gold  is  placed  on  the  cushion,  to 
cut  it,  you  must  first  place  the  edge  of  the  knife  firm- 
ly and  steadily  on  the  gold  without  drawing  it 
either  way,  then  draw  the  knife  once  forwards  and 
backwards  keeping  it  in   the  some  direction  and 

pressing 
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prying  pretty  hard  on  it,  thia  will  divide  the  gold 
without  crumpling  it. 

When  the  book  in  to  be  full  gilt,  or  whit  is  termed 
extra,  it  is  common  to  gild  the  tack  all  over  in  the 
manner  before  described,  and  work  the  tools  on  it : 
but  when  it  is  to  be  less  finished,  called  calf  neat, 
or  kaif  extra,  the  lettering  piece  alone  is  covered 
with  gold,  and  the  bands  rolled  by  laying,  or  rather 
taking  tip  on  the  roll,  'strips  of  gold,  by  rubbing  the 
edge  of  the  roll  when  hot  all  over  with  the  oil  nig, 
and  pressing  it  gently  on  the  gold,  which  is  previous- 
ly cut  to  the  proper  width  on  the  gold  cushion.  The 
proper  degree  ot  heat  which  the  took  ought  to  be  of, 
iii  generally  known  by  wetting  the  finger  in  the 
mouth,  and  applying  it  to  the  tool ;  if  it  frizz  a  little 
while,  it  is  considered  a  proper  heat,  but  if  the  spittle 
suddenly  run  off,  or  disappear,  the  tool  is  too  hot ; 
it  must  however  be  allowed  thai  this  is  a  very  vague 
manner  of  judging,  and  a  little  experience  is  tlte  only 
mode  by  which  it  is  to  be  ascertained. 

In  lettering  books,  which  is  the  first  thing  done 
towards  finishing,  screw  them  in  the  cutting  press 
with  their  heads  from  you,  and  the  tail  inclining  a 
little  downwards ;  and  having  fixed  on  the  words, 
select  the  letters  and  place  them  to  Uie  fire,  seven 
or  eight  at  a  time ;  you  must  now  consider  how  far 
asunder  they  ought  to  be  kept,  no  as  to  fill  the  line, 
take  then  two  or  three  of  the  letters  from  the  fire, 
and  having  ascertained  whether  they  nre  of  a  prop- 
er heat,  rest  the  elbow  of  the  left  hand  ou  the  press, 
leaning  the  body  forward  over  the  bonk,  raising  the 
left  hand,  so  as  to  steady  the  right  which  grasps  the 
letter,  then  breathe  on  the  gold,  and  firmly  imprint 
the  letter  in  its  proper  place.  You  may  mark  the 
line  as  a  guide,  to  keep  the  letters  straight  on  the 
lettering  -piece,  previously  to  laying  on  the  gold  ; 
bat  this  is  only  necessary  for  beginners.  All  the 
tack  tools  and  pallets  are  used  in  the  same  manner 
as  letters. 

The  manner  of  using  the  rolls,  is  too  obvious  to 
require  any  other  instruction,  than  what  has  already 
been  given. 

The  gold  is  now  to  be  cleaned  away  by  rubbing  it 
with  an  oil  rag,  which  done,  it  must  be  polished  with 
the  polishing  iron.  This  tool  is  a  round  piece  of 
iron, 4  or  5  inches  long,  a  little  swelling  in  the  middle, 
and  |K>lished  on  one  side,  out  ol  the  upper  side  pro- 
ceeds a  spill,  to  which  is  affixed  a  long  wooden 
!umik>.  which,  when,  used,  rests  against  the  shoulder; 
before  used,  it  is  heated  pretty  warm  and  rubbed 
upon  an  old  leather  back,  on  which  some  fine  ashes 
are  occasionally  thrown,  to  clean  and  polis'i  it ;  in 
this  state  it  is  rubbed  over  the  back  and  sides  of  the 
book,  which  require  to  be  lightly  touched  with  the 
oil  rag,  during  the  operation.  I^xtra  work  is  some- 
times pressed  again  between  horns,  which  gives  it 
a  more  exquisite  palish. 

MISCKI.t,ANROOS  0«»E«  V  AT  IONS. 

All  stationary  work  is  sewn  with  strong  waxed 


1  thread,  and  cm  the  vellum  t  r     ••  ';■    t  •■>* 
tach«d  to  the  back  like  leather,  i>  .  ;.■    ..</.. ^. 
loose  when  the  hook  is  open,  it  cannot  of- course 
afford  that  security  to  the  back,  which  leather  does; 
it  is  therefore  common  to  line  the  back  between  the 
slips,  w -if  h  coarse  canvas  or  slips  of  leather,  letting 
'  them  ome  as  much  over  the  sides,  as  to  paste  down 
!  with  the  boards  and  slips.  The  boards  for  sbi<  iouary 
I  are  not  so  thick  in  proportion  as  for  printed  work, 
i  and,  when  put  on,  are  placed  at  least  half  an  inch 
from  the  back.    On  each  side  the  parchment  slips 
I  which  books  are  sewn  upon,  you  must  cut  with  sciss- 
I  ars  a  very  narrow  strip,  which  is  not  to  be  pasted 
1  down,  hut  left  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  through 
the  parchment  when  the  cover  is  applied,  and  serv- 
ing to  attach  the  cover,  before  it  is  pasted  to  the 
boards.    Parchment  or  Wllum  covers  should  always 
b*  lined  before  they  are  put  on,  and  applied  before 
\  they  ure  quite  dry.    The  edges  of  stationary  work 
are  most  commonly  sprinkled,  and  not  burnished ;  but 
printed  books,  whether  sprinkled  or  coloured,  are 
burnished  with  a  dog's  tooth,  or  agate,  set  in  a  long 
handle,  and  the  leaves  of  the  book  being  screwed, 
tight  between  boards  in  the  cutting  press,  are  rub- 
bed over  with  them  till  they  have  acquired  a  gloss. 

In  warm  weather,  gild  but  a  few  bucks  at  a 
time  before  finishing,  otherwise  they  will  get  too  dry. 
All  extra  binding  is  rolled  round  the  sides  of  the 
i  cover,,  both  within  and  without,  and  the  head-band 
is  generally  a  double  one  :  it  is  also  usual  to  put  a 
regibter  of  coloured  ribbon,  which  must  be  pasted 
in  before  the  leather  back  is  put  on.  It  is  now 
very  common  to  give  an  artificial  kind  of  grain 
to  the  I  tacks  of  russiaand  calf  books;  this  is  done  by 
pressing  them  l>et ween  hoards,  cut  for  the  purpose. 

Russia  leather,  being  harsh,  should  lie  well  soaked 
for  half  an.  hour  in  water,  and  beat,  and  rolled,  before 
used. 

Morocco^  requires  less  glaire  for  finishing  than 
'  other  leather,  and  is  only  rubbed  well  with  a  piece 
of  rough  calf  skin.    Pofishing  with  the  polishing 
iron,  spoils  the  grain  and  destroys  its  colour. 

Hough  Calf  books  are  finished  with   hot  tools 
i  without  gold ;  the  tools  should  be  heated  a  little  hot- 
ter for  the  purpose.    Keep  your  gold  free  from 
damp,  as  it  spoils  it.. 

.    A  charcoal  stove,  similar  to  that  used  by  tinmen, 
is  preferable  to  a  coal  fire,  as  the  letters  and  tools 
I  suiter  less  from  the  former  than  the  latter;  another 
J  advantage  is,  that  it   may  be  placed  near  the 
I  work, 

|  In  rolling  the  bands  on  the  back,  the  book  should 
;  be  held  against  a  board,  which  is  screwed  firmly 
j  in  the  cutting  press,  and.  projecting,  nearly  the 

heig'it  of  the  book  above  it* 

All  extra  books  have  marble  paper  at  beginning 

and  end,  besides  blank  leaves  which  when  pasted 

to  the  cover,  is  rubbed  into  the  joint  neatly,  and. 

suffered  to  dry  w  hilst  the  book  is  open. 

Before, 
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Before  gilding  russia  feather,  wash  tlie  cover 
•nee  with  serum  of  bullocks  blood ;  this  lives  it  a 
proper  gloss,  and  prepares  it  better  for  receiving 
the  trold. 

Calf  should  be  glaired  three  times,  and  sheep 
twice,  before  gilding  or  polishing. 

When  quarto  plates  arc  to  be  put  into  an  octavo 
book,  the  plate  should  be  neatly  doubled  in  the 
middle,  with  its  face  inwards,  and  a  small  slip  of 
paper  about  an  inch  wide,  affixed  to  the  back,  half 
of  which  is  pasted  to  the  front,  and  the  other  half 
left  projecting  beyond  it,  to  affix  it  to  the  book ; 
this  is  called  guarding. 

As  it  sometimes  happens,  that  port-folios  for  prints 
are  wanted  of  a  larger  size  than  paste-boards  are 
commonly  made,  the  way  to  obviate  this  difficulty  is 
to  make  each  cover  of  two  layers  of  boards,  by 
bringing  the  joints  of  one  layer,  over  the  middle  of 
the  boards  which  form  the  other  layer,  or  as  it  is 
called  by  bricklayers  and  masons,  breaking  the 
joints  ;  by  this  contrivance,  hoards  may  be  formed  of 
any  size  required.  You  must  lay  the  boards  on  an 
even  floor  whilst  they  are  drying,  placing  paste- 
boards and  other  heavy  substance*  on  them,  as  Uiey 
are  of  course  too  large  for  the  press. 

A  verv  good  kind  of  paper  for  covering  memoran- 
dum and  copy  books,  may  Ik*  mnde  by  mixing  with 
paste  any  cheap  colour,  and  going  over  any  printed 
or  waste  paper  with  it,  then  with  u  comb  or  piece 
of  flat  wood  broken  across  the  grain,  wave  it  over 
the  colour,  and  hang  it  up  to  dry.  In  boiline  paste, 
add  a  little  poundedalum  to  the  flour  and  water 
before  you  boil  it ;  and  always  boil  it  as  thick  as 
tou  can*,  as  it  keeps  much  better,  and  can  be  thinned 
"by  adding  water  as  you  want  it. 

Always  keep  good  old  glaire  for  finishing,  as  it 
produces  better  impressions  of  the  tools,  and  gives 
the  gold  a  better  colour. 

It  is  a  proper  thing  to  keep  a  second  plough,  with 
an  old  knife  in  it,  for  cutting  the  paste  boards,  other- 
wise your  knifr  will  never  be  in  order,  and  will  cut 
the  edges  rough. 

Mix  a  little  paste  with  your  common  colours, 
for  sprinkling  and  colouring  the  edges,  to  bind 
them. 

Too  much  attention  cannot  be  given  to  the  qua- 
lity of  the  thread  for  sewing  the  books;  to  be, 
good,  it  should  be  strong  and  not  too  hard  twisted, 
which  common  threads  generally  are.  Keep  thread 
and  silk  always  well  secured  from  the  air.  Some- 
times rai*ed  bands  are  put  on  books,  which  have 
l«en  sewed  fi>r  flat  or  fair  backs,  this  is  best  done 
bv  slips  of  paste  board,  or  vellum,  many  times 
doubled,  cut  in  square  slips,  and  glued  to  the  back  ; 
which  gives  a  very  neat  effect,  if  the  sharpness  and 
squareness  of  the  "artificial  bands  is  preserved  after 
the  leather  is  put  on,  particularly  if  the  bands  are 
given  a  different  colour  from  that  of  the  back,  and 
tooled  neatly.    Sometimes  head-bands,  instead  of 


being  round,  are  square  ;  the  1 
made  use  of  for  them,  as  for  the  bands  of  backs.  In 
half  bound  books,  parchment  corners  are  preferable 
to  leather  ones,  as  they  resist  blows  better,  and  are 
less  troublesome.  Before  lining  your  parchment 
covers  for  stationary,  sponge  them"  with  water  and 
lay  them  one  on  the  other,  with  a  weight  on  tbess 
to  soften. 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  MARBI.IXO  AND  SPRINRL1N* 
THE  SIDES  OF  BOORS. 

Let  the  book  be  put  between  two  wands  or  slips 
of  wood,  with  their  ends;  resting  on  boxes  or  any 
other  thing  that  will  keep  the  books  at  a  sufficient 
or  convenient  height  from  the  floor,  inclining  the 
book  in  any  way  that  yott  would  have  the  marble 
run,  which  will  ever  follow  the  direction  that  the 
hook  is  inclined  to ;  but  should  it  he  wished  that 
the  marble  be  of  the  tree  'kind,  having  a  centre  or 
stern,  it  is  easily  done  by  bending  each  Hide  of  the 
book  in  the  middle,  forming  a  kind  of  shoot  or 
gutter,  so  that  the  water  or  colour  being  thrown  on, 
runs  first  from  the  side*  to  the  centre,  and  then 
through  this  gutter  to  the  tail  of  the  book,  forming 
a  marble  somewhat  resembling  a  tree.  Let  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  each  colour  be  taken  out  of  the 
liottle*,  in  open  cups,  w  ith  a  cot  unon  painters  dust- 
ing brush  for  each,  of  a  sine  proportioned  to  the  quan 
tky  of  colour  required ;  provide  also  a  large  pan  of 
clear  water,  with  a  large  piece  of  sponge  in  it  for 
washing  aw  ay  the  colours  when  they  have  remained 
a  sufficient  time  on  the  cover.  livery  thing  being 
thus  prepared,  throw  cn  water  with  a  bunch  of 
quills  tied  together  by  the  feather  ends  into  a  kind  of 
brush,  in  large  splashes,  by  dipping  the  quills  in 
the  water  and  knocking  them  gentlv  against  the  iron 
press  pin,  which  is  held  in  the  left  hand,  then  take  a 
small  quantity  of  any  of  the  colours  as  hereafter  di- 
rected, on  your  brush,  and  having  knocked  out  the 
superfluous  colour  by  striking  it  lightly  against  the 
press  pin,  holding  it  over  the  cup,  from  which  you 
took  it,  then  hold  the  press  pin  over  the  book,  and 
strike  the  brush,  so  as  to  let  the  colour  fall  in  a  kind 
of  rain  on  the  cover  of  the  book;  and  so  proceed  with 
all  the  colours,  following  the  one  upon  the  other  as 
quick  as  possible,  that  the  whole  may  run  together ; 
then  with  the  sponge  and  water  wipe  them  lightly 
over,  and  stand  them  on  their  ends  to  dry. 

if  the  book  is  to  be  spotted  or  sprinkled,  it  should 
be  kept  flat,  not  inclining  either  way  ;  but  should  you 
wish  to  have  it  splashed  or  mottled,  a  small  degree 
of  inclination  may  be  given  to  the  book,  to  induce  tha 
colours  to  run  together,  which  sometimes  has  tha 
happiest  effect. 

Fo  sprinkle  the  sides  or  edges  of  book*  the  pro- 
cess is  the  same,  having  a  stiff*  hair  brush  cut  off 

colour,  and 
ends  of  the 
colour 

to  fell  on  in  fine  or  coarse  spots  accordine  as  the 

To 


wpd    so     iis%j    cauir^     iicrtiii^  a  Itllll     nail  III 

sqirare  at  the  ends;  you  dip  it  in  the  « 
holding  it  in  the  left  hand,  rub  over  the  < 
sh  the  folder  or  ivory  knife,  this  causes  the 
fall  on  in  fine  or  roarw;  sjK»ts  according 
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brush  is  more  or  le*s  charged  with  colour. 

Lei  jour  brushes  and  sponges  be  always  used  for 
the  same  colour,  and  never  add  spirit  to  colours 
till  they  are  about  to  be  used.  Always  wash  out  the 
brushes  and  sponges  in  mire  water  after  using;,  other- 
wise they  will  be  s<>on  destroyed. 

HECE1FTS  FOIl    MARBLING    AND   STAINING   Til  V. 
BACKS  AM>  SHIES  OP  HOOKS. 

Black.  Boil  halt' a  pound  of  copperas,  in  two 
quarts  of  soft  water;  when  a  good  black  and  settled, 
put  it  into  a  clenii'bottle  for  use. 

lirorcn.  Haifa  pound  of  tlie  best  potash,  diwol- 
ved  in  one  quart  of  rain  water,  and  when  clear  bot- 
tle it  for  use. 

_  Vitriol  vrattr.  One  ounce  of  the  best  oil  of  vitriol, 
mixed  with^three  ounces  of  w  ater  :  boil  it  for  use. 

Vinegar  Llmk.  Steep  iron  filings  in  vinegar  or 
4able  beer,  for  twenty-four  hour*;  tfien  give  them  n 
quick  boil  on  the  fire,  and  w  hen  settled,  strain  and 
bottle  the  liquid  for  use. 

Dark  sprinkle.  Wash  the1  cover  of  the  book  with 
a  sponge  and  very  weak  potash  water,  and  immedi- 
ately place  it  between  wands  or  sticks,  letting  the 
leaves  of  the  book  drop  between  them,  whilst  the 
covers  remain  extended  flat,  and  sjir inkle  them  very 
fine  and  dark  with  the  copperas. 

Another  beautiful  sprinkle  may  be  done  by  giving 
in  addition  to  the  dark  sprinkle,  a  sprinkle  of  brow  a 
and  vitriol  water. 

f  'ctivnon  marble.  Wash  the  rover  with  weak 
potash  water,  and  give  it  a  coat  of  glaire  made  with 
whites  of  eggs:  when  the  cover  id  dry,  put  the  book 
between  the  wands,  throw  on  water,  with  a  biineh  of 
qnills,  in  all  directions,  and  immediately  sprinkle 
with  the  copperas  water  and  brow  n  :  let  the  marble 
remain  a  few  minutes,  and  then  wash  it  with  a  clean 
sponge  and  water. 

Another  marble.  Wash  the  cover  with  Mixing 
potash  water,  glaire  it,  throw  on  water,  use  the 
wnegar  black,  and  lastly  throw  on  a  fine  sprinkle  of 
vitriol  water,  which  will  be  a  great  addition  to  the 
marble. 

A  marble  in  the  form  of  trees  mav  be  made  by 
bending  the  boards  in  the  centre,  after  their  being 
glaired  and  washed  as  before  directed. 

Red  spots,  jtqua  rcgia.  Mix,  in  a  quart  bottle, 
two  ounces  of  the  best  double  aqua  fort  is  •  one  table 
spoonful  of  spirits  of  salts;  half  an  ounce  of  grain 
tin,  apd  four  ounces  of  rain  water.  The  whole  must 
remain  twenty-four  hour*  before  using. 

Black  the  cover  of  the  book  with  copperas  water, 
and  when  dry  give  it  a  coot  of  braieil  red.  Mix  a  lit- 
tle aquaregia  and  dry  brazil  together,  and  when  set- 
tled, spot  the  cover,  when  between  the  wands,  with 
the  red  liquid.  When  the  spots  are  perfectly  dry, 
wash  the  cover  with  a  fponge  and  water. 

YfUoa  spots.  Black  the  cover  of  the  book,  and 
when  dry,  put  it  between  tbe  wands.  Mix  aqua 
regie  and  turmeric  together,  and  when  settled  throw 
oo  Urge,  or  EmaU  yellow  spots. 


Red  and  Yellow  spots.  Black  ti  e  cover,  throw  on 
the  yellow  spots,  and  when  dry,  throw  on  small 
spots  of  liquid  red.  Wash  the  cover  with  a  clean 
sponge  and  water.  •  Mix  no  more  colours  with  the 
spirit  than  wiwt  arc  wanted  for  immediate  use,  a*  it 
destroys  the  colour. 

Transport nt  ntnihtf.  Marble  tbe  Innards  of  the 
book  with  a  tree  down  each  centre,  place  it  between 
the  wands,  nnd  put  on  each  boon!  an  aval,  made  of 
a  thin  piece  <  f  press  pape  r,  with  a  piece  of  lend  on 
each.  Black  the  cover  on  the  outer  parts  of  the  oval, 
nnd  when  dry,  go  over  the  same  with  strong  brazil 
water.  Throw  on  red  spots,  let  (hem  dry,  then  re- 
move the  ovals ;  wash  the  cover,  where  the  red  spo'* 
are,  with  a  clean  sponge  and  water.  Colour  the 
inside  of  the  oval  with  the  following  liquid,  which 
will  have  a  beautiful  effect.  Mix  an  ounce  of  spirits 
of  wine  and  a  table-spoonful  of  powdered  turmeric 
together,  in  a  bottle ;  shake  the  liquid  well,  and  let 
it  settle  before  using. 

Give  the  ovals  two  fine  coats  of  the  liquid,  with  a 
earners  hair  brush,  and  when  done,  cork  up  the  Dot* 
tie  to  prevent  evaporation. 

Egyptian  marble.     Before  covering  the  book, 
colour  the  leather  with  Scott's  liquid  blue,  and  im- 
merso  in  water,  to  extract  the  spirit.    When  tbe 
enter  has  been  half  an  hour  in  the  water,  take  it  out 
j  and  lay  it  between  pieces  of  brown  paper  till  almost 
dry.     Cover  tbe  book,  place  it  at  a  little  distance 
I  from  the  fire  till  perfectly  dry,  and  glaire  it.  Put 
I  the  book  between  wands,  throw  thereon  potash  water 
I  with  a  bunch  of  quills,  and,  lastly,  a  fine  sprinkle  of 
:  the  vinegar  black.    The  book  must  remain  till  near- 
1  ly  dry,  and  be  washed  with  a  sponge  and  water. 
Purple  marble.    After  the  book  is  covered  and 
dry,  colour  the  cover  with  strong  hot  purple  liquid, 
two  or  three  times.    (Jlnire  the  cover  when  dry, 
j  and  put  the  book -bet ween  wnnds;  throw  on  water 
I  with  quills,  and  sprinkle  it  w  ith  strong  vitriol  water, 
j  which  will  produce  bright  red  veins.     Alter  tbe 
l  colours  are  dry,  wash  them  with  a  sponge  and  water. 

Stone  marble.     Glaire  the  cover,  and  when  dry, 
j  put  the  book  into  the  cutting  press  with  the  boards 
j  sloping,  to  cause  the  colours  to  run  gently  down. 
Throw  on  copperas  water  freely,  with  a  brush,  dip  a 
sponge  into  the  strong  potash  water,  and  press  it  out 
on  different  parts  of  the  back,  so  that  tbe  colour  may 
run  dow'n  each  side;  where  the  brown  has  left- a 
vacancy,  apply  vitriol  water  in  tbe  same  manner. 
I  JiCl  the  book  remain  till  the  colours  are  perfectly 
drv,  then  wash  the  cover. 

Rice  marble.     Colour  the  cover  with  spirits  of 
wine  and  turmeric,  put  the  book  between  wand?, 
I  and  throw  on  rice  very  regular.     Throw  on  a  fine 
j  sprinkle  of  copperas  water,  till  tbe  cover  is  nearly 
I  black,  and  let  it  dry  .     The  cover  may  be  spotted 
with  red  I  quid  or  potash  water,  before  the  xice  is__ 
thrown  off.  •' 

Chinese  marble.  Colour  the  cover  of  tlie  jtarfh 
with  a  dark  brown,  and  put  it  between  wands :  mix 

Y  whiting 
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whiting  and  water  of  at  hick  consistency,  and  throw 
it  on  in  spots  or  streaks,  which  must  remain  titl  dry. 
Spot  or  sprinkle  the  cover  with  liquid  blue,  and 
lastly,  throw  on  large,  spots  of  the  liquid  red.  The 
colours  must  be  dry  before  washing  off  the  whiting. 
Another  marble.  Black  the  cover  with  copperas 
water,  let  it  dry,and  give  it  two  coat*  of  strong  brazil 
water.  Throw  on  whiting  as  above-mentioned, 
and  give  the  cover  a  bold  sprinkle  with  the  red 
liquid. 

fled  marble.  Before  covering  the  book,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  spunge  the  cover  well  with  lime  water, 
and  dry  it  in  brown  paper. 

Boil,  on  a  slow  fire,  one  ounce  of  brazil  dust ;  a 
tea-spoonful  of  powdered  cochineal ;  a  little  alum, 
and  nalf-a-pint  of  the  best  vinegar,  till  the  whole 
produce  a  bright  red. 

-  Colour  the  cover  two  or  three  times  over,  while 
the  liquid  it»  hot,  and  then  immerse  it  in  alum  and 
water,  previously  dissolved.  Cover  the  book  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  let  it  be  perfectly  dry.  Giaire  the 
cover,  and  put  the  book  between  wands;  throw  on 
po  tash  water  with  quills,  and  sprinkle  with  vinegar 

A  lew  drops  of  aqua  regia  may  be  put  into  the 
liquid  before  colouring  the  cover,  which  will  give  it 
a  brighter  and  more  permanent  red. 

Wainscot  marble.  Colour  the  cover  with  strong 
brown,  giaire  it,  and  place  the  book  in  the  cutting 
press  or  wands,  having  the  boards  flat  and  even. 
Throw  on  water  till  every  part  of  the  boards  is  cover- 
ed. Take  a  sufficient  quantity  of  copperas  water  in 
the  brush,  and  dash  it  on  the  boards  freely ;  do  the 
same  with  potash  water,  and  lastly  a  bold  sprinkle 
of  vitriol  water.  This  marble  wUl  have  a  fine 
effect,  when  great  attention  and  care  is  paid  thereto. 

•Japan  colouring.  After  the  book  is  covered  and 
dry,  colour  the  cover  with  potash  water,  give  it  two 
good  coats  of  brazil  wash,  and  giaire  it.  Put  the 
book  between  wands,  allowing  the  boards  to  slope  a 
.little.  Dash  on  copperas  water,  then  with  a  sponge 
iUll  of  liquid  red,  press  out  on  the  back,  and  on  dif- 
ferent parts,  large  drops,  which  will  run  down  each 
board,  and  make  a  fine  shaded  red.  When  the  cover 
is  dry,  wash  it  over  two  or  three  times  with  brazil 
wash,  to  give  it  a  brighter  colour. 

Green  shade.  In  addition  to  the  stone  marble  be- 
fore mentioned,  use  Scott's  liquid  blue  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  other  colours,  before  finishing  the 
marble  with  vitriol  water. 

In  every  recipe  for  marbling,  be  careful  to  let  the 
colours  have  time  to  dry,  as  they  then  will  have  their 
full  effect,  and  shew  their  brightness  to  great  advan- 
tage. 

w'hen  the  backs  are  intended  to  be  of  one  colour, 
which  is  very  fashionable,  and  shews  the  gold  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  a  piece  of  thin  pasteboard  must 
be  put  thereon,  previous  to  marbling,  colouring,  &c. 
which  will  prevent  the  backs  receiving  any  colour. 


Tlic  following  will  be  found  to  answer  that  pur- 
pose. 

Green.  Colour  the  back  twice  with  Scott's  liquid 
blue,  when  dry,  wash  it  two  or  three  tiroes  with 
sponge  and  water. 

Purple.  Rub  the  strong  purple  wash  well  on  the 
back,  near  the  fire,  three  or  (bur  times,  and  wash  it, 
when  dry,  with  clear  water. 

Blue.  Colour  the  buck  with  copperas  water,  and 
jive  it  two  coats  of  liquid  blue. 

Brown.  Colour  the  backs  with  strong  potash 
water. 

Lead  colour.  Colour  the  back  with  very  weak 
copperas  water,  or  give  it  a  coat  of  copperas  and 
po'Rsh  water  mixed. 

The  backs  being  so  coloured,  there  will  be  no  oe» 
casion  for  coloured  lettering  pieces,  or  pieces  for  the 
number  of  volumes.    All  these  are  laid  on  with  a 


sponge. 

BECB1FT8  FOR  COLOURING  EDGES  OP  BOOKS,  &C, 

Blue.  Two  ounces  of  fine  powdered  indigo,  dis- 
solved in  two  ounces  of  double  oil  of  vitriol,  and  a 
tea-spoonfidl  of  spirits  of  salts. 

This  liquid  must  be  kept  in  an  open  earthen  vessel, 
and  remain  for  a  week  before  it  is  used ;  when  a  lit- 
tle is  reduced  with  water,  it  will  make  a  beautiful 
sprinkle  for  the  edges. 

Gotii.  Two  ounces  of  French  berries,  and  a 
little  alum,  boiled  in  a  pint  of  rain  water  for  an  half 
an  hour.  Strain  the  liquid  through  a  fine  piece  of 
flannel,  and  add  a  little  of  the  liquid  blue. 

The  green  must  be  kept  in  a  glass  bottle,  well 
corked  up,  and  used  for  sprinkling,  or  colouring  the 
edges  with  a  sponge. 

Purple.  Halt  a  pound  of  logwood  chips;  two 
ounces  of  powdered  alum ;  and  a  small  piece  of  cop- 
peras ;  boil  them  in  three  pints  of  soft  water,  till  re- 
duced to  two,  and  strain  the  liquid.  This  purple 
will  be  found  a  cheap  colour  for  sprinkling  common 
work. 

A  line  purple  for  immediate  use,  may  be  obtained 
from  strong  potash  water  and  brazil  dust.  Should 
any  of  the  colour  remain  unused,  it  wiU,  in  a  few 
hours,  change  to  a  brown. 

Orange."*  Two  ounces  of  brazil  dust ;  one  ounce  of 
French  berries  bruised;  and  a  little  alum ;  boil  them 
to  a  pint  of  soft  water,  and  strain  and  bottle  the  co- 
lour for  use.  This  colour  may  be  spotted  on  the 
edges,  to  fancy,  with  other  colours. 

Broun.  Boil  in  rain  water  equal  quantities  of 
logwood  and  French  berries;  and  to  give  the  colour 
a  darker  shade,  add  a  little  copperas;  when  it  is 
coo),  strain  and  bottle  it  for  use. 

Red.  Half  a  pound  of  brazil  dust,  and  two 
ounces  of  powdered  alum ;  boil  them  well  in  a  pint 
of  vinegar,  and  a  pint  of  water,  till  reduced  to  a 

{tint;  strain  it  through  a  fine  cotton  cloth. 
iquid  red  will  be  of  great  use  for  sprinkling  and 
spotting  the  edges,  together  with  brown  and  purple. 
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Gold  sprinkle.  Put  Into  a  marble  mortRr,  half  an 
ounce  of  pure  honey,  and  one  book  of  fold  leaf ;  rob 
them  well  together  until  they  are  very  fine :  add 
half  a  pint  of  clear  water,  and  mix  tliem  well  to* 
rether;  when  the  water  clean,  pour  it  off  and  put 
in  more,  till  the  honey  is  all  extracted,  aud  nothing 
it  mains  but  the  gold. 

Mix  one  grain  of  corrosive  sublimate,  with  a  tea- 
bpooofull  of  spirits  of  wine,  and  when  dissolved,  put 
the  same,  together  with  a  little  thick  gum  water,  to 
(he  gold,  and  bottle  the  liquid  for  use. 

The  edges  of  the  book  may  be  coloured  or  sprink- 
led, with  blue,  green,  or  purple ;  and  lastly,  with 
gold  liquid,  in  small  or  large  spots,  shaking  the  bottle 
before  using.  Burnish  the  edge  when  dry,  and 
cover  it  with  paper.  This  gold  sprinkle,  will  be 
useful  for  extra  binding.  Ladies  may  also  use  it  for 
ornamenting  their  fancy  work*,  putting  it  on  with  a 
pen  or  camel  hair  pencil,  and  burnishing  it  with  a 
doe's  tooth. 

Bice  marble.  When  the  fore  edge  of  a  book  is 
cut,  let  it  remain  in  the  press,  and  throw  on  rice  in  a 
regular  manner,  sprinkle  the  edge  with  any  dark 
colour,  till  the  white  paper  is  covered,  then  shake  off 
the  rice.  Various  colours  may  be  used,  tbe  fore 
edge  may  be  coloured  with  yellow  or  red,  before 
using  the  rice.  By  laying  anv  other  substance  in- 
stead of  tbe  rice,  so  as  to  obstruct  the  sprinkled 
colour,  various  effects  may  be  produced. 

Fancy  colouring.  Let  the  book  remain  in  the 
press  when  cut  on  the  fore  edge ;  mix  whiting  and 
water  to  a  thick  consistency,  and  with  a  small  brush, 
throw  it  on  the  edge,  in  spots  or  streaks;  when  the 
whiting  is  almost  dry,  spot  tbe  edge  with  blue, 
(rreen,  purple,  and  brazil  red.  When  quite  dry, 
shake  off  the  whiting,  and  brush  the  edge  with  a 
soft  brush.  A  sprinkle  of  dark  blue  thrown  on  im- 
mediately after  the  whiting,  will  produce  a  beautiful 
•haded  edge. 

IVater  marble.    Provide  a  wooden  trough,  two 
inches  deep,  and  six  inches  wide.  .Pour  hot  water 
in  it  till  nearly  full,  and  put  therein  thjcee  ounces  of 
rum  dragon,  which  must  be  dissolved  before  mar- 
bling.  Grind  the  following  colours  on  a  marble 
slab,  with  old  ox  gall,  very  smooth  aad  fine,  and 
procure  a  small  brush  and  cup  for  eaffc. 
Prussian  blue. 
King's  yellow. 
Rose  pink,  or  lake. 
Flake  white. 
Lamp  black. 
Green. — Blue  and  yellow. 
Orange. — lied  and  yellow. 
Purple. — Blue  and  red. 
Broicn. — Black  and  yellow. 
To  prevent  the  water  entering  the  leaves  of 
tbe  book,  tic  it  tight  between  cutting  boards  ot  an 
equal  size.    Place  the  trough  in  -  steady  situation, 
and  throw   on  the  colours  with -their  respective 


brushes,  beginning  with  the  blue,  or  any  dark  colour, 
and  so  on  till  the  surface  of  the  water  is  covered. 
The  colours  may  remain  in  this  situation,  or  be 
waved  with  a  small  iron  pin.  Hold  tbe  book  with 
the  edge  downwards,  and  press  it  even  and  lightly 
with  the  colours,  and  it  will  immediately  be  marbled. 
Two  or  three  colours  only  may  be  used,  or  as  many 
as  tbe  marbler  may  think  proper. 

Should  any  of  the  colours  not  swim  well,  which  is 
seldom  the  case,  a  few  drops  of  spirits  of  wine  may 
be  added. 

Soap  marble.  The  following  is  a  recent  discove- 
ry, by  very  simple  means,  and  may  be  used  for  mar- 
bling stationary  book-edges,  or  sheets  of  paper  for 
ladies  fancy  work. 

Grind,  on  a  marble  slab,  prussian  blue,  with  a 
little  brown  soap,  and  water,  to  a  fine  pliable  con- 
sistency, that  it  may  be  thrown  on  with  a  small 
brush.— Also  king's  yellow  in  the  same  maimer,  with, 
white  soap. 

When  green  is  intended  for  the  ground  colour, 
grind  it  with  brown  soap,  and  have  king's  yellow 
with  white  soap.  Lake  may  be  used  for  a  ground 
colour,  and  prussian  blue  ground  with  white  soap. — 
Brown  umber  for  ground  colour,  and  flake  white 
ground  with  white  soap.  Any  colour  of  alight  sub- 
stance may  be  used  for  marbling. 

Marbling.  Pour  hard  clear  water  into  any  vessel, 
large  enough  for  marbling;  throw  on  large  spots  of 
prussian  blue,  till  the  surface  of  the  water  is  nearly 
covered;  then  throw  on  king's yello  w,  in  small  spots, 
which  will  immediately  run  into  streaks  or  veins  in 
all  directions. 

When  marbling  book  edges,  tie  tbe  fore  edge  dec. 
between  boards  before  rounding  tlie  back,  and  pre>;s 
it  lightly  on  the  surface  of  the  colours,  which  will 
make  a  beautiful  marble,  and  burnish  well  if  requi- 
red. 

In  like  manner,  all  colours  as  above  mentioned, 
will  have  the  same  effect,  provided  the  ground  colour, 
(that  is),  tbe  colour  thrown  in  first,  be  ground  with- 
brown  soap,  and  that  for  tbe  veins  with  white  soap. 

Sheets  of  good  strong  paper  may  be  marbled  for 
ornamenting  fire  screeus,&c.  or  a  thinner  kind  for 
half  bound  books,  without  any  preparation  whatever, 
except  a  vessel  large  enough  to  receive  the  sheets, 
and  putting  them  on  in  a  careful  manner,  that  the 
whole  may  receive  the  colours. 

Gilding  -vellum. — Glaire  the  cover  once,  let  it  be 
perfectly  dry,  and  rub  it  over  with  the  oil  rag, 
where  the  gilding  is  intended  to  be.  Make  the  roll 
hot,  and  work  it  firm  and  strong,  to  make  a  good 
impression. 

Gilding  pajvr  ami  book  edges.— With  tbe  white  of 
an  egg,  mix  twice  that  quantity  of  water ;  a  table- 
spoonful  of  bullocks  blood,  taken  from  the  top,  when 
it  has  settled  some  time ;  beat  them  well  together 
for  an  hour,  let  the  whole  stand  three  days  before 
using.   Tbe  paper  must  be  well  prcsted,  and  when 
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...««<;  very  smooth  with  a  piece  of  glass,  or  on 
iron  scraper.  "Put  the  gilding  board*  even,  on  each ! 
side  of  tiie  paper,  and  screw  it  tight  in  the  cutting 
press.  With  yellow  ochre,  and  gold  size  rotted 
together,  colour  the  smooth  edge,  rub  it  tilt  it  is 
quite  dry,  with  paper  shaving^  and  burnish  the 
tame  with  the  dog's  tooth.  Cut  the  gold  lent;  and 
With  a  thin  piece  of  paper,  previously  rubbed  on 
Vour  forehead,  to  induce  the  gold  to  adhere,  press 
H  on  the  gold  gently,  which  will  attach  itself  to  the 
paper,  and  proceed  until  there  is  sufficient  to  cover 
the  edge.  With  a  camel's  hair  brush  float  the  edge 
with  a  gilding  size,  hold  the  paper  on  which  the  I 
gold  is,  with  the  fingers  of  each  hand,  and  lay  it 
gently  on  the  size.  When  t lie  whole  is*  covered, 
let  the  superfluous  size  run  from  under  the  gold,  by 
inclining  the  press;  stand  it  a  tfitile  distance  from 
the  fire,  till  dry ;  to  ascertain  which,  breathe  on  the 
gold,  and  if  it  immediately  becomes  bright,  you  may 
conclude  it  is  ready  for  burnishing. 

Red  Ink. — Half  a  pound  of  brazil  dust,  half  an 
ounce  of  powdered  cochineal,  a  piece  of  lump  sugar 
and  four  quarts  of  vinegar.  Let  them  steep  for 
twelve  hours,  and  boil  them  on  a  slow  fire  tit)  von 
have  a  good  red.  When  the  ink  is  settled,  strnfn  it 
through  a  piece  of  fine  cotton,  and  bottle  it  for  use. 

Slate  paper. — Boil  glue  and  water  to  a  good  con- 
sistency, and  when  on  the  fire,  add  lamp-black,  and 
fine  powdered  emery.  Give  the  paper  two  coats  of 
the  liquid  with  a  fine  brush. 

Splash  paper.— Before  colouring  the  paper,  it  will 
be  nece'yflary,  in  the  first  place,  to  prepare  the  pro* 
per  colours,  and  have  them  bottled  fur  use.  They 
must  also,  after  being  boiled,  be  steeped  for  twelve 
hours,  in  tbeir  respective  quantities  of  water  and 
vinegar,  as  follows  *. — 
/Vrp/c— Half  a  pound  of  logwood  chips,  with 


vinejrar  and  Wftt*j\  Mich  half  a"  pint. 

Darl  red.— Half  a  pound  of  brazil  dust,  with 
vinegar  and  water,  each  one  pint. 

'Bright  red: — Before  colouring,  put  a  few  drop* 
ofnqna  rcijia  into  a  small  quantity  of  the  dark  red. 

Grew  — JPalf  n  pound  of  Trench  berries,  bruised; 
water  and  vinegar,  each  one  pit;t,  with  two  ounce? 
of  liquid  blue. 

HroKTt. — Two  ounces  of  strong  potash  water, 
with  one  ounce  of  braril  duvt,  which  must  not  be 
boiled,  but  remain  till  the  colour  change  from  ft 
light  purple,  to  brown. 

r'r//t>T. — Half  a  pound  of  French  berries,  water 
and  vinegar,  each  one  pint. 

The  above  colours  must  have  a  small  quantity 
of  alum  bruised,  put  therein,  and  boiled  over  a  slow 
fire.  Strain  them  through  a  piece  of  fine  flannel,  of 
cotlon  cloth,  till  quite  pure. 

Dissolve  half  a  pound  of  alum  in  two  quarts  of 
rainwater;  sprinkle  it  on  the  sheets  of  paper  for 
colouring,  and  lay  one  upon  another.  Put  the 
paper  between  boards,  with  a  little  pressure  thereon, 
and  leave  them  to  soak  for  five  hours  btfore  splash- 
ing. 

Pttrple  splash.— P\aee  small  stones  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  and  lav  the  sheet  thereon  ; 
throw  on  with  a  brush,  purple  liquid  in  splashes. 

Tortoise  shi  ft. — Splash  on  black  ink,  nnd  throw  on 
dark  red,  and  yellow  spots  where  the  paper  is  white. 
Various  other  combinations  may  be  formed  by 
using  different  colours. 

To  colour  vellum  green.  Dissolve  an  ounce  of 
verdigrise,  and  an  ounce  of  white  wine  vinegar,  in 
a  bottle,  and  let  them  remain  near  the  fire  for  five 
days,  shaking  the  bottle  three  or  four  times  each  day. 
Wash  the  vellum  over  with  weak  potash  water,  and 
colour  it  over  three  times  with  the  green  liquid. 
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BnEwivr;  U  the  art  of  making  por'er,  b~er,  or. 
ul«.  This  art  is  undoubtedly  a  branch  >f  chenii-try. 
jmd  depends  on  lived  and  invariable  principle- 
T  use  principles  n>t  having  Iv-mu  thoroughly  invs. 
tig  ited,  no  just  and  certain  theory  has  y«*t  been  ob- 
tained. We  sli;ill,  however,  insert  the  !><M  rules 
w  io'i  pro-tied  observations  an  J  experience  have 
hit'  erto  laid  down. 

Malt  liquor  is  essentially  composed  of  wafer,  nvt 
the  soluble  parts  of  malt  and  hops,  fermented  with 
yea^t. 

Oficntcr.  Lightness  is  ro  nidered  as  a  p  tP  c- 
linti  in  water,  that  which  weighs  Iea<t,  being  gener- 
ally t!ie  purest.  In  brewing,  the  difference  of 
water,  wheth-T  rain,  sprit;-,  river,  or  pond,  is  of 
little  importance,  provide  I  it  be  equally  soft  ant! 
pare;  the  cliief  art  consists  in  the  due  regulation, 
of  heat;  and  as  soft  waters  are  found  i  v  most  place-, 
wad  become  more  alike  when  heated  to  the  d-  gree 
necessary  to  form  extracts  from  malt,  it  is  evident, 
that  any  sort  of  beer  or  ale  may  be  brewed  with 
equal  success,  in  all  places  where  malt  and  hops  can 
be  procured. 

OfMuliiug.—\1a\t  is  barley  remind  fit  for  the 
purpose  of  brewing,  by  being  ma  le  to  sprout  or 
g-Tininate  with  decrees  of  heat  near'y  coud  to 
those  which  the  se-  d  should  be  imurrssrd  with, 
when  sown  in  the  ground ;  and  dried  with  a  heat 
superior  to  that  of  v< getnti  »•:,  and  capable  of check- 
ing it.  T!.c  barley  i>  put  into  a  cistern  that  holds 
the,  ten,  twenty,  or  more  quarter*,  and  covered 
with  wafer  about  five  inches,  to  alh.w  tor  its  swell- 
ing; it  should  ivtinin  in  t  ie  ci«tei-n  two  or  three 
diivs,  more  or  less,  in  proportion  to  t  '*  heat  of  the 
air,  and  the  U  ■  of  ft  •  b.u  l"\  :  that  which  has 
teen  washed  bvtiin-,  r.vjui* -• .  h-ss  ti  ne  than  ti  e 
ilo-r  grain  that  w  >s  s-.y-  •»  ut-lh  and  •*.-'mv  on  dry 
gr-u»d.  To  ju  \'x<-  w  ".i  the  .  oru  i-  tW.U  «u  titrated, 
.■  j.nc  p-r>Oiis  drop  iron  r.i  p  i  n  •  r!'r:,!ady  into 
th  >  ci  1-  r.i :  ;f  i'  e  grain  r  -  vh'ly  rive,  u  -iv,  it  is  then 
c     tdered  ti-'v  to  draw  "'1'.  .•  «  Os!-er«  take 

(■' .-■;(•  of  t  he  r  u  ii-.,  <>ndw  :•?■>,  Iv-twevu  t' eV  fi.vv'r*, 
ut.d  jrentK  cr  »»h  tb  iu  ;  if  they  r  •  in  -ill  pu  ts  n  el- 
1  v.  and  tiie  '  udv-  oueu,  or  >«arf  a  lift'  lr»n  the 
b  d>  of  the  corn,  th  v  co  lclude  it  has  soaked  lorg 
*-:oe£jh.  T  "  lie-'v  id'  i  is  is  vnvtf'Tid  po?«  • 
fc  if'it  i-  iuf1  )  !o  >  uvr-'.  it  w  11  le--eu  the  -w  1  t- 
ii.'--  a;-.d  tiie  spirit  of  thf  malt,  •  r  v.-se  f*--«  tvor 
(u  ah-  m  ido  from  it,  to  becor.i.'  dead  a.id  sonr  in  a 
a    rt  time. 

The  v.  ;t«  i-  ^  iy  -'1  drained  *  off.  'he  grain 
jhtuid  be  taken  out  1 1'  ihe-cish  rn.  and  laid'  m  a 


henn,  abou*  two  feet  in  height.  The  corn  should 
not  be  suffered  to  acquire  *o  great  a  degree  of  h  'lt 
in  this  h- no,  us  to  carry  on  germination  too  fast,  or 
this  would  cause  the  malt  to  become  bitter  ant  ill 
f'l-'ed.  |}:  fo;-e  the  acrospirc  is  perceived  to  ler.glh- 
"ii,  the  bai  hn  must  be  dispersed  in  beds,  on  the 
floor  of  t  e  until  hou«,e,  a:;  I  lx»  turned  everv  fi)'ir, 
-i\,  or  *>i  »'it  ho  ir-.  the  outward  p  n  u  inward-,  and 
the  b  i  t  en  upwards,  always  keeping  a  clear  floor, 
*'i  it  the  corn,  which  lies  next  it,  may  not  be  chilled. 
\s  soon  as  it  b-gins  to  come,  or  spire,  it  should  be 
turivd  every  three,  four,  or  five  hours,  according 
t-»  the  temperature  of  the  air,  (by  which  this  ma- 
nagement ought  to  be  governed :)  as  it  comes  or 
works  more,  the  heaps  must  be  spread  wider  and 
thinner,  in  order  that  it  may  cool.  Thus  it  may 
lie,  and  be  worked  upon  the  floor,  two  or  three  feet 
thick,  ten  or  more  feet  broad,  and  fourteen  or  more 
teet  in  length,  to  chip  or  spire  ;  and  when  it  is  come 
enough,  it  is  to  be  turned  twelve  or  sixteen  times  in 
twenty-four  hours,  if  the  season  is  warm.  When  H 
is  fixed  and  the  roots  begin  to  die,  it  must  be  thick- 
ened again,  and  often  carefully  turned  and  worked, 
that  the  growth  of  the  root  may  not  revive.  The 
floor  should  be  kept  clear,  and  the  malt  turned 
oueu,  that  it  may  wither  mould  nor  acrospire  ;  i.  e, 
that  the  blade  may  not  grow  out  at  the  opposite 
end  to  the  root ;  for  if  it  does,  the  strength  of  thft. 
malt  will  he  destroyed. 

It  is  of  great  couseq'uvicc  in  making  of  malt,  that 
the  grain  bo  dried  by  a  very  slow  and  gradual  heat; 
f.r  t'. is  purpose  it  should  be  thrown  into  a  lnnjc 
heap,  and  there  suffered  to  grow  sensibly  hot;  in 
this  active  condition,  it  is  spread  on  the  kiln,  where 
it  is  exposed  to  a  heat  greater  than  is  necessary  for 
v<  g-Uatinn,  by  which  its  further  gTowlh  is  stooped. 
The  time  usually  allowed  for  dry  ing  a  kiln  of'malf, 
is  from  eight,  to  "twelve  hours.  When  the  colour  ci' 
the  barley  has  not  been  greatly  changed  by  the  best, 
it  is  called  pale  malt;  ia  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
.'.cat  it  has  been  exposed  to,  the  deeper  will  oeiSe 
colour,  each  shade  being  distinguished  hv  a  differ  nt 
name,  asbrown  malt,  amber  mart,  &c.  Malt  wh^i.  •  oft 
(irientlydrietl,  must  be  taken  from  the  k  i  t  and  spr  d 
in  a-i  airy  place  till  it  is  thoroug  Iv  cool;  nndtv-n 
par  into  a  heap.  When  malt  is  seff-n-d  to  grow  van 
•  n'-ch,  or  until  the  «nire  !;as  «)toX  tlurough  the  ski-,  'if 
the  h  o  lev,  though  all  that  is  1»P  \y  in  ilt,  tt  is  n,.'  'it 
to  brew  rlt  inks  for  long  keeping.  Snin'"  ma!^'  r4 
spri  kle  water  on  malt  t^u  Iv  removed  froai  tVli  li, 
to  make  it  aooear  to  h::ve  been  i:t  <  I-  n  I  >;ig  t--:i" 
or,  a-  they  say,  to  plump  it ;  this  is  a  dcce;t  w  •  h 
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cannot  be  too  much  exposed,  as  by  this  practice,  the 
purchaser  is  grossly  imposed  on.  The  grain  by 
being  moistened,  occupies  a  greater  volume,  and 
noon  grows  mouldy,  heats,  and  is  thereby  greatly 
injured. 

There  are  several  contrivances  made  use  of  for 
the  purpose  of  drying  the  malt  on,  as  the  iron  plate 
frame,  and  the  tile  frame,  which  are  both  full  of 
little  holes;  the  brass  wired  and  iron  wired  frames, 
and  the  hair  cloth.  The  iron  and  tiled  frames:,  were 
chiefly  invented  for  drying  brown  malt,  J.nd  saving 
of  fuel ;  these,  when  thoroughly  hot,  will  scorch  the 
corn  in  a  short  time.  The  wire  trames  are  letter,  yet 
they  are  apt  to  scorch  the  outward  part  of  the  corn, 
which  cannot  be  got  off  so  soon  as  the  hair  cloth  ad* 
mits  of.  The  last  three  ways  are  much  used  for 
drying  pale  and  amber  malts/because  the  malt  can 
be"  more  gradually  dried ;  but  the  hair  cloth  is  con- 
sidered the  best  of  all. 

Malt  is  dried  with  several  sorts  of  fuel,  as  coke, 
culm, Welch  coal, straw,  wood,  fern  &c  Coke  is  con- 
sidered the  best,  if  properly  made,  because  it  does 
not  tend  forth  smoke  to  injure  the  flavour  of  the  malt. 
Some  persons  put  a  peck  or  more  of  peas  with  every 
five  quarters  of  barley,  to  be  made  into  malt,  which 
greatly  mellows  the  drink:  beans  will  do  so  like- 
wise, but  they  will  not  come  so  soon,  nor  mix  90  con- 
veniently with  the  malt  as  peas. 

Oats  malted  in  the  same  manner  as  barley,  will 
make  a  weak,  soil,  mellow,  and  pleasant  drink;  but 
wheat,  so  treated,  will  produce  a  strong,  heady, 
nourishing  and  line  liquor. 

.  To  know  good  from  bad  malt,  examine  if  it  has  a 
round  body,  breaks  soft,  is  full  of  flour,  Kmells  well, 
and  has  a  thin  hkin ;  chew  some  of  it,  and  if  you  find 
it  sweet  and  mellow,  it  is  good.  If  it  be  hard  and 
steely,  and  retains  something  of  the  nature  of  barley, 
it  has  pot  been  rightly  made,  and  will  weigh  heavier 
than  that  which  has  been  properly  malted. 

Pale  malt  is  the  slowest  and  slackest  dried  of  any ; 
and  will  produce  a  greater  length  of  wort  than  the 
brown  high  dried  malt ;  for  which  reason  it  is  sold 
for  two,  three,  and  four  shillings  per  quarter  more : 
it  is  of  all  others,  the  must  nutritious,  being  the 
most  simple,  and  nearest  to  its  original  barley-corn ; 
and  will  retain  an  alkaline  and  balsamic  'quality 
much  longer  than  the  brown  sort. 

Amber-coloured  malt  is  dried  iu  a  degree  between 
pale  and  brown;  and  is  much  in  use,  though  but 
seldom  used  alone. 

JJrown  malt  is  the  highest  dried,  and  will  not  ad- 
mit of  as  much  wort  being  drawn  from  it  as  pale  and 
amber  malt. 

According  to  Mr.  Combrune's  statement,  ISO  de- 
grees is  the  lowest  heat  for  drying  pale  malt,  and  150 
the  highest  tor  brown  malt;  and  lie  assumes  it  as  a 
principle,  that  the  heat  of  the  extracting  liquor  should 
%e  in  proportion  to  that  with  which  the  malt  was  dried. 

When  the  exciseman  takes  his  gauge  on  the  floor, 


he  allows  ten  in  the  score ;  but  at  times  he  g"iuge» 
in  the  cistern,  conch,  floor,  and  kiln ;  and  where Tie 
makes  mo«t,  there  he  fixes  his  charge. 

Of  GrnmVwg. — It  is  necessary  for  malt  to  be 
ground,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  action  of  the  water 
on  the  grain,  which  otherwise  would  be  obstructed 
by  the  out  ward  (-kin.  Every  com  should  be  cut, 
but  not  red  need  to  flour  or  meal,  for  in  thin  state  the 
grist  would  not  be  easily  penetrable;  it  is  therefore 
sufficient  that  every  grain  be  divided  into  two  or 
three  parts.  In  every  brewing,  the  intention  of 
grinding  is  the  same;  and  the  transparency  of  the 
liquor  does  not  depend  on  the  cut  of  the  corn,  as  is 
supposed  by  nuuiy  persons.  It  lias  been  recommend- 
ed to  bruise  the  malt  between  two  iron  cylinders,  in- 
stead of  grinding  it:  fl  bv  this  means,  some  of  the 
fine  mealy  parts  are  saved,  which  would  otherwise 
be  lost  in  air,  it  must  be  very  inconsiderable,  and 
perhaps  not  equal  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  water 
not  coming  in  immediate  contact  with  the  flour  of 
tlie  grain,  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  difference 
between  bruising  and  grinding  the  grain  can  be  of 
no  great  consequence. 

The  constituent  parts  of  malt,  like  those  of  all  ve- 
getable sweets  »re  so  inclined  to  fermentation,  that, 
When  once  put  in  motion,  it  is  difficult  to  retard  their 
progress^  retain  their  preservative  qualities,  and  pre- 
vent their  becoming  acid.  Among  the  many  means 
put  in  practice,  to  check  this  forwardness  of  the  malt, 
none  promised,  so  much  success  as  blending  with 
the  extracts,  the  juices  of  such  vegetables  as  ofthem- 
selves,  are  not  easily  brought  to  fermentation.  Hops 
were  selected  for  this  purpose,  and  experience  has 
confirmed  their  wholesomeness  and  efficacy. 

Hops  are  an  aromatic,  grateful  bitter,  endued 
with  an  austere  and  astringent  quality,  and  guarded  by 
a  strong  resinous  oil.  The  aromatic  parts  are  volatile, 
and  disengage  themselves  from  the  plant  with  a 
small  heat.  To  preserve  them  in  the  processes  of 
brewing,  the  hops  should  be  put  into  the  copper  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  be  thoroughly  wetted  with  the 
first  extract,  while  the  heat  of  the  wort  is  at  the 
least,  and  the  fire  under  the  copper  has  little  or  no 
effect  thereon ;  by  this  means  that  flavour  is  retained 
which  would  otherwise  be  dissipated. 

After  Imps  are  bagged,  the  sooner  and  tighter  they 
are  strained,  the  better  they  will  keep.  If  in  brew- 
ing, part  of  a  bag  or  pocket  be  left  unused,  let  the 
upper  part  of  the  bag  be  covered  close  over  the  re- 
mainder, and  a  heavy  weight  put  upon  it,  to  exclude 
the  air. 

Of  mashing. — The  first  step  in  the  process  of 
brewing,  is  mashing,  which  is  performed  in  a  large 
circular  wooden  vessel,  called  a  tun,  shallow  in 
proportion  to  its  extent,  and  furnished  with  a  fiahe 
bottom,  a  few  inches  above  the  real  one,  pierced 
with  small  boles,  and  made  either  moveable  or  fix- 
ed. There  are  two  side  openings  in  the  internal 
between  the  real  and  false  bottom,  to  which  pipe. 
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ire  fixed,  one  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  water 
Into  the  tun,  and  tbe  other  for  drawing  the  liquor 
oat  of  it.  The  malt  is  to  be  strewed  evenly  over 
the  false  bottom  of  the  tun,  and  tlien,  by  menus  of 
tbe  side  pipe,  a  proper  quantity  of  hot  water  is  in- 
troduced from  the  upper  copper.  The  water  rises 
up  through  the  malt,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  grist,  and 
when  the  whole  quantity  is  introduced  from  the 
upper  copper,  the  mashing  begins,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  effect  a  perfect  mixture  of  the  maft  with 
the  water,  so  that  the  soluble  parts  may  be  extinct- 
ed  by  it ;  for  this  purpose  the  grist  is  incorporated 
with  the  water,  by  means  of  iron  rakes,  and  then 
the  mass  fs  beaten  and  agitated  by  long  flat  wooden 
poles,  resembling  oars,  which  are  either  worked  by 
hand  or  machinery.  When  the  mashing  is  com- 
tinted,  the  tun  is  covered,  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
heat,  and  the  whole  is  suffered  to  remain  at  rest  for 
some  time,  in  order  that  the  insoluble  parts  may 
separate  from  the  liquor;  the  time  it  is  allowed  to 
remain  still,  is  various,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
liquor  to  be  brewed,  and  is  called  the  standing  or 
tiic  mash.  The  side  hole  is  then  opened,  and  the 
clear  wort  allowed  to  run  ofT  slowly  at  first,  but 
more  rapidly  as  it  becomes  fine,  into  the  lower  or 
boiling  copper. 

Many  ingenious  machines  have  been  invented  fur 
the  purpose  of  mashing ;  we  shull  give  a  description 
of  two,  which  we  conceive'  the  best,  one  of  w  hich 
was  invented  by  Mr.  Goodwynne,  the  other  by  Mr. 
Sdvester. 

Mr.  Goodwynne's  mashing  engine  is  of  the  figure 
of  a  half  cylinder,  with  the  central  line  placed  hori- 
zontally. In  this  central  line,  an  iron  shaft  is  fitted, 
and  turned  round  by  wheelwork  from  a  steam  en- 
gine. It  has  several  iron  arms  fixed  perpendicular- 
lv  upon  it  at  different  parts  of  its  length,  which,  as 
the  shaft  revolves,  sweep  the  whole  contents  of  the 
tun,  and  having  teeth  fixed  in  them,  ma-li  the  grist. 
The*c  arms  are  not  all  fix«'d  on  the  same  side  of  the 
a\i*.  but  are  arranged  at  equal  angles  round  it,  so  as 
to  dip  in  succession.  When  by  their  continual 
motion  the  grist  is  accumulated  at  one  side  of  the 
tun,  tbe  motion  of  the  shaft  is  reversed,  and  this 
brings  the  grist  back  aguin. 

Mr.  Sili ester's  machine,  consists  of  a  vertical 
spindle,  in  the  centre  of  the  mash  tun ;  and  upon 
this  an  iron  arm,  of  a  length  sufficient  to  extend 
across  tbe  diameter  of  the  tun,  slides  up  and  down, 
through  the  grist.  Tbe  arm  is  provided  with  teeth, 
projecting  from  one  side  of  it  like  a  rake;  aud  these 
teeth  are  so  contrived,  that  when  the  arm  descends, 
they  hang  dow  n  vertically;  but  when  the  arm  reaches 
the  bottom  of  the  tun,  the  teeth  are  turned  by  the 
machine,  so  as  to  be  horizontal,  aud  are  then  drawn 
up,  during  which  action  tUey  raise  a  portion  of  the 
grat  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  The  next  time 
the  arm  descends,  it  h  torned  round  with  its  spindle, 
a  few  degrees,  no  as  to  take  a  fresh  portion  of  the 


! 


tun ;  and  In  this  manner  tto  action  continues,  tSl  in 
about  SO  or  40  strokes  It  completes  its  revolution 
round  the  tun.  litis  construction  admits  of  the 
masli  tun,  be  ing  covered  close  over  by  large  doors^ 
a  circumstance  of  great  importance  for  retaining  the 
heat. 

The  chief  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  mashing,  is 
the  temperature  of  the  mash,  which  depends  on  the 
heat  of  water,  and  on  tbe  state  of  the  malt;  if  the 
water  was  let  in  upon  tlie  grist  boiling  hot,  the 
starch  which  it  contains  would  be  dissolved,  end 
converted  into  a  gelatinous  substance,  in  which  all 
the  other  parts  of  the  malt,  and  most  of  tbe  water 
would  be  entangled  beyond  tbe  possibility  of  reco- 
very. The  most  eligible  temperature  for  mashing 
appear*  to  be  from  185°  to  190°  of  Fahreneit;  for 
the  first  mashing,  the  beat  of  the  water  must  be 
somewhat  below  this  temperature,  and  lower  in  pro- 
portion to  the  dark  colour  of  the  malt  made  use  of ; 
for  pale  malt,  the  water  may  be  I80"?Jbut  for  brown, 
it  ought  not  to  be  more  than*  170°.*  The  wort  of  the 
first  mashing  is  by  much  the  richest  in  saccharine 
matter ;  but  to  exhaust  the  malt,  a  second  and  a 
third  mashing  is  required,  in  which  the  water  may 
lie  safely  raised  to  190°  or  upwards.  The  propor- 
tion of  w  ort  to  be  obtained  from  each  bushel  of  malt, 
depends  entirely  on  the  proposed  strength  of  the  li- 
quor. It  is  said  that  25  or  30  gallons  of  table  beer 
may  be  taken  from  each  bushel  of  malt.  For  ale 
and  porter  of  the  superior  kinds,  only  the  produce  of 
the  first  mashing,  or  six  or  eight  gallons  per  bushel, 
are  to  be  taken. 

Of  boiHttg  and  hopping.  If  only  one  kind  of 
liquor  is  made,  the  produce  of  the  three  mashing*  are 
to  l>e  mixed  together;  but  if  both  ale  and  table-beer 
are  required,  the  w  ort  of  the  first,  or  of  the  first  and 
second  mashing,  is  appropriated  to  the  ale,  and  the 
remainder  is  set  aside  for  the  beer.  All  the  wort 
distined  for  the  same  liquor,  after  it  has  run  from  the 
tun,  is  transferred  to  the  large  lower  copper,  aud 
mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  hops.  The  bet- 
ter the  worf,  the  more  hops  are  required.  In  private 
families,  a  pound  of  hops  is  generally  used  to  every 
bushel  of  malt;  but  in  public  breweries,  a  much 
smaller  proportion  is  deemed  sufficient.  When  both 
ale  and  tahle-beer  are  bit* wed  from  thesanie  malt, 
tlie  usual  practice  is  to  put  the  whole  quantity  of 
hops  in  the  ale  wort,  which  having  been  boiled  some 
time,  ure  to  be  transferred  to  the  beer  wort,  to  be 
again  boiled  with  it. 

To  prescne  porter  for  twelve  month*,  when  fer- 
mented 


*  Thr  prorra  nfbmvinehai  within  a  frw  ;Mnbm  rrnoVred  much 
inure  certain  b*  tKr  u*r  of  thr  ibt-rmnatrtrr,  h>  drtrraiinr  tlx  drgrft- 
of  Imil  pr»|»-r  fmr  maibmp  i  and  an  ioilraatfwt  railed  SMrrhrome- 
irr,  M  airmain  tbertmt 
ilrumrtrt  it  a  I 
the  wort.rtuher  I 
•1  contain*. 


rr  lur  maiQ.oe  i  and  ao  loKruoK-Bl  called  a  M<Throme- 
lin  the  M  rent  111  and  (outturn  nf  Die  unrl.    This  bit  in- 
kndof  hyaroinctiT  and  »brw»  tor  iprriAe  gravity  of 
ihaait*  fwtqu.un.tj  of  wechar.at  .uattr,  mhich 
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tnontedat  forty  degrees,  twelve  pounds  of  hops  arc 
considered  sufficient  for  the  produce  of  one  quarter 
It  j  but  if  heated  to  sixty  degrees,  rather  more 
double  the  quantity  of  hops  will  be  required  fo 


preserve  the  beer  the.  same  length  of  time.  Fir 
pin  ill  beer  to  b  •  fermented  at  40  degrees,  three 
pounds  to  the  q-urU  r  will  bo  sufficient ;  hxit  at  sixty 
Severs  it  will  require ,ix  pounds lof new  W, or 
six  and  three-quarter's  pound*  ol  old  hops,  which  lire 
such  as  have  been  k  j)t  one  ye  :ir,  and  bate,  i:i  cnti- 
js"qipncp,  lo4  sow  of  their  pood  quality*;  but  this 
piiT.'reiice  IsiMt  worthy  of  notice,  when  only  small 
qua  uiti.'s  an-  used. 

When  t  ie  hops  are  mixed  with  the  woii  in  the 
gnppnr,  the  liquor  is  made  to  l>ud,  and  the  beM 
pr  nCtlCfl  is  to  k "i'p  if  boiling  as  last  08 possible,  till 

u  m  taking;  a  little  ortbe  li  juoi  out,  it  in  found  to 
b-  fill  cf  *<!iiil  fld.os  like  those  of  curdled  soup. 
The  bailing  copper  in  common  breweries,  is  un- 
covered; hut  in  loose  on  a  very  large  sc.sle.  it  is 
titttid  with  a  steam-tight  cover,  from  the  centre  of 
which  pa-.-  *  a  pipe,  that  terminates  bv  se\e:\il 
bra  nc!  KM  in  the  upper  mashing  ur  copper.  The  -.team 
therefore  produced  by  .the  b.u'liug,  instead  of  b  i... 
wasted,  is  let  into  the  cold  water,  and  thus  rui-cs  it 
very  nearly  to  the  temperature  required  for  mashing, 
besides  impregnating  it  very  sensibly  with  the  <■•-  vu- 
tial  «iil  ot' the  hops,  in  which  the  flavour  resides. 

0/ cooling.  When  the  liquor  is  boiled,  k  is  dis- 
charged into  a  number  of  cooler-,  or  shallow  tubs, 
in  which  it  remains  until  it  becomes  sufficiently  cool 
to  be  submitted  to  fermentation.  It  is  necessary 
-.that  the  process  of  cooling  should  be  carried  on  as 
expeditiously  as  possible,  particularly  in  hot  weather, 
and  for  this  reason,  the  coolers  in  the  greet  brew- 
houses  are  very  shallow.  Liquor  made  fiom  pale 
malt,  and  which  is  intended  for  immediate  drinking, 
need  not  be  cooled  lower  than  scveuty-fivc  or 
eighty  degrees ;  of  course  this  kind  of  beer  may  be 
brewed  in  almost  the  hottest  weather;  but  beer 
brewed  from  brown  malt,  and  intended  to  be  kept, 
must  be  cooled  to  nearly  sixty  decrees,  before  it  is 
put  into  a  state  of  fermentation.  1  fence,  spring  and 
autumn  have  been  deemed  the  most  favourable  sea- 
hous,  for  the  manufacture  of  the  best  mall  liquors. 
In  the  summer,  worts  must  be  got  as  cool  as  t";.o 
.weather  will  admit  of:  and  it  being  found,  that 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  is  the  coolest 
period  nf  thc'twenly-fouy  hours,  this  is  the  time  that 
the  v  should  be  sft  lo  work.  * 

Mr.  Jonathan  D:\on  has  a  patent  for  forming  ti  e 
various  vessels  in  a  brewery  of  cast  iron.  Tuts 
metal  seems  very  well  adapted  to  t  lie  formation  of 
coolers,  as  it  allows  the  heat  to  pas-,  off  more  readily 
than  wood,  is  not  liable  to  crack  in  hot  weat  er,  and 
is  aitojet'.te r  five  from  the  great  repairs  accessary  to 
wond**n  ones. 

,  Of ffHM Station.  Beer  r  wive;  its  strength  rind 
spirit  from  the  process  of  fermentation,  during  which 


a  quantity  of  fixed  air  is  given  out  of  the  fluid,  the 

wort  lo^es  its  viscidity  and  sweet  ta-te;  its  specific 
gravity  is  diminished,  and  an  inebriating  quality  i* 
given  to  the  liquor.    When  the  wort  i«  at  a  proper 
temperature,  the  yeast  is  added  to  it,  in  the  gyle  tun, 
or  square,  and  in  a  s'-ort  time  the  fermentation  be- 
gins at  the  side-  of  IV  (un,  and  gradually  advances 
t  w  nivalin  mitU!le,  till  the  w! ole  s'»r!ace"is  co\ere<l 
with  a  white  scum,  formed  of  small  bubbles,  which 
iucreofie  in  size  as  t!ie  ft-mieiitation  aduiticcs,  fl.rm- 
|  iilga  head  ofyca»t.    Some  of  the  bubbles,  on  reach* 
iu«  t'<e  surface,  burst,  and  the  film  of  yeast  which 
1  covered  t  em  sinks,  but  is  again  borne  np  by  t*te 
I  a-cn  liii"'  bubbh-K.    Tim^e  films  form  at  first  a  Y  el- 


nrown. 


givh  n  it  the  appear* 

the  fermentation  is  at 


J  low,  and,  as  the  process  adv ;u;ces?  a  dirt>. 
'  uneven  covering  to  th"  »••  ■■'<  ■»««••»■' ;» 
ae.ee  of  rocks.     In  thi; 

its  rii»is,  and  afterwards  ditr.iui-hes.  When  the 
bead  begins  to  hink,  which  it  does  first  in  the  middle 
oftbotun,  the  fermentation  is  to  be  checked  by 
cleansing,  that  is,  dividing  it  into  si  .all  casks,  and 
allowing  any  further  yeast  which  it  may  produce, 
t'j  flow  off  a>  fist  as  it  is  formed;  taking  cure  to  keep 
the  casks  filled  up  w  ilh  fresh  liquor,  till  thisdischnrge 
ceases,  when  the  bung-hole  is  to  be  closed  ;  and  the 
liquor,  after  having  stood  a  sufficient  time  to  fine, 
will  be  fit  for  Usp.  In  London,  from  the  large 
capital  required  in  the  brewing  trade,  t  lie  brewers 
find  it  necesssrj  lo  make  a  quick  return,  and  there- 
fore send  the  beer  out  in  the  rough,  as  they  term  it, 
ij  that  is,  before  it  has  stood  a  sufficient  time  to  fine: 
in  this  case,  a  proper  quantity  of  fining  is  sent  w  itb 
it,  which  is  composed  of  isinglass  dissolved  in  very 


sour  beer,  brewed  on  purpose,  without  hops  from  a 
fourth  mash.  Tiie  innkeeper  puts  the  fining  into  the 
Cask,  which  mixes  with  the  ferula  floating  in  the 
beerj  and  forms  a  kind  of  net  Work,  which  gr«<!isally 
sinking  to  the  bottom,  carries  all  the  impurities  w  ith 
it.  I  feat  increases  the  violence  of  fermentation,  and 
and  if  too  great,  the  process  advances  so  rapidly  as* 
to  .render  it  difficult  to  check  it  at  the  proj>er  stage, 
which,  if  not  effected,  the  acetic  fermentation  w  ill 
commence  before  it  has  precipitated  the  ihucilago, 
or  in  the  brewer's  language,  purg  d  itself,  and  cause 
au  unpakv 'ble  mixture  of  acid,  from  the  excessive 
fermentation  :  and  of  bitter,  from  the  excess  of  muci- 
lage. In  the  other  extreme,  where  the  heat  is  nnt 
litBcieni  tbrtlie  f  rment  it  ion,  a  decomposition  of  the 
wort  takes  place,  and  produces  an  unpalatable  liquor, 
containing  .'i  combination  of  sweet  and  bitter.  In 
strong  pale  ales,  it  is  the  object  of  the  brewer  to 
trtv#«  t'.eni  t'e  greatest  possible  strength,  together 
u  i  h  >  *  ry  clear  a  id  fine  lij>hl  colour,  without  con- 
tain!, g  much  of  vegetable  fl  i  v our.  In  brown  ate&j 
a;;  !  pnr'  r,  .i  fiiInc»sof  nalat»»,  deep  colour,  glutinous 
ta«te,  and  vegetable  flnvo'ur  are  produced  by  retain- 
ing  part  ofthe  farinaceous  matter,  in -trad  ofcxpell- 
i|  ing  p'.e  w'.rdo  of  it,  as  in  t1  e  fb-un  r  insta.  ce, 
i  When  the  or  the  atmosphere  is  more  than 
1 1  •  *  Sixty 
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uily  degreea,  the  cool  of  the  night  must  be  chosen, 
to  put  the  wort  to  work.  In  lower  degrees  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  wort  must  be  set  at  a  greater  heat 
than  that  of  the  air ;  for  as  the  tendency  to  fermen- 
tation  increases  with  the  heat  of  the  weather,  it  is 
Mcessary  to  correct  it,  by  nulling  the  liquor 
lo  work  colder,  in  hot  weather,  than  in  cold. 
If  the  air  is  at  30  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  small  beer 
should  be  set  to  work  at  about  70  degrees ;  i-eer  in- 
intended  for  keeping,  at  56°  ;  and  amber  or  gluti- 
nous ales  at  M«\  When  t  'ie  air  is  at  50°,  all  these 
kincbl  may  be  set  to  work  at  50".  In  t'ie  process  of 
fermentation,  the  temperature  of  the  wort  is  often 
increased  as  much  at  10°;  and  it  may  in  general  Ih> 
considered,  that  the  wort  will  be  10°  higher  at  the 
height  of  the  fermentation,  than  it  was  when  first 
put  to  work,  supposing  the  heat  of  the  air  continues 
the  same. 

Of  mast.  The  yeast  produced  from  strong  beer 
'a  the  bent  to  effect  a  temperate  and  regular  fermen- 
tation ;  that  from  weak  small  beer  should  not  be 
u«ed  when  the  other  can  be  procured ;  it  being  apt 
to  act  violently  for  a  short  time,  and  then  cease.  The 
quantity  of  Hie  yeast  has  sonic  effect  on  the  degree 
of  fermentation ;  a  greater  quantity  will  increase 
the  rapidity  of  the  process,  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
greater  degree  of  heat  would,  and  vice  versa;  hence 
•  greater  proportion  of  yeast  is  required  in  winter 
than  in  summer.  Small  beer  intended  for  immedi- 
ate use,  when  the  tomperat«tre  is  as  low  as  40  de- 
grees, will  require  about  eight  pints  of  yeast  to  one 
quarter  of  malt ;  at  60  degrees  six  pints  ;  at  70*'  five 
pints;  and  at  HO  degrees,  only  four  pints. 

All  kinds  of  beer  intended  for  keeping,  will  re- 
quire only  six  pints  at  40°,  five  pints  al  ulr-'  four 
pint*  at  70°,  and  three  pints  at 

Of  colouring.  The  colour  and  flavour  « f  porter 
and  brown  beer,  was  formerly  derived  from  high 
dried  malts,  which  were  scorched  and  p-irtiallv 
rharred  on  the  kiln,  but  this  practice  being  found  to 
cause  a  great  waste  of  the  fermentable  matter,  whui. 
might  otherwise  be  extracted  from  them,  has  given 
place  to  the  more  economical  plan  of  colouring  beer, 
ohtained  from  pale  malt ;  the  cheapest  method  of 
electing  this  purpose,  is  by  the  addition  of  burnt 
fcugar,  which  gives  it  the  desired  flavour  as  well  as 
colour. 

The  mode  of  preparing  the  sugar  for  colouring,  is 
as  follows.  One  hundredweight  of  coarse  hmnu 
Fugari*  put  into  a  cast  iron,  boiler,  of  a  heme-phe- 
riral  figure,  with  one  gallon  of  water.  This  is  lioiU 
ed,  and  kept  constantly  stirred,  till  it  turns  hlick. 
and  is  of  the  consistence  of  treacle;  the  smoke 
rising  from  it  is  now  set  on  fire,  and  this  commu- 
nicates to  the  whole,  which  is  suffered  to  burn  about 
ten  or  twelve  minute*,  and  then  extinguished  by 
putting  on  ti  e  cover  of  the  boiler.  While  it  i*  hot, 
it  is  diluted  with  water,  to  bring  it  into  a  liquid  state. 
Three  parts  «f  the  sugar  will  moke  two  parts  of  this 


colour.  When  used,  it  is  put  into  the  gyle  tun, 
in  the  proportion  of  two  or  three  pounds  to  a 
barrel  ;  but  this  depends  upon  the  colour  of  the 
malt  from  which  the  liquor  is  brewed,  and  the  co- 
lour which  the  beer  is  intended  to  have. 

To  avoid  the  prejudire  which  the  public  have  ge- 
nerally entertained  against  the  introduction  of  any 
matters  into  the  beer, excepting  malt  and  hops,  some 
porter  brewers  have  of  late  used  a  portion  of  their 
richest  wort,  instead  of  sugar,  for  making  the  colour- 
ing. This  is  concentrated  by  boiling  it  in  an  iron 
pan,  and  is  burnt  in  the  same  manner  us  the  sugar, 
over  which  it  has  some  (.light  advantage,  as  the 
burning  the  farinaceous  matter  contained  in  the  wort 
gives  it  an  agreeable  bitter.  M.  De  Roche  took  out 
a  patent  in  1809,  for  using  the  husks  of  the  malt  for 
colouring,  by  burning  them  to  a  coffee  colour,  and 
mixing  them  with  the  malt,  at  the  rate  of  thirty-one 
pounds  to  a  quarter  of  malt ;  or  the  water  may  be 
coloured  before  brewing,  by  infusing  these  roasted 
skins  in  it. 

If  wort  is  suffered  to  remain  in  the  under  back  too 
long,  a  premature  fermentation  will  take  place, 
called  by  the  brewers,  foxiness,  and  the  beer  pro- 
duced from  such  wort,  will  be  nauseous  and  un- 
palatable. 

A  grist  of  malt  is  said  by  brewers,  to  be  set,  when 
instead  of  separating  for  extraction,  it  runs  in  clods, 
increases  in  heat,  and  coagulates.  This  accident  is 
owing  to  the  over  quantity  of  heat  in  the  water,  ap- 
plied in  the  extraction. 

The  uir  included  in  the  grist,  which  is  a  principal 
agent  iu  resolving  the  malt,  being  thereby  expelled, 
the  mass  remains  inert,  and  its  parts,  adhering  too 
clo-ely  together,  are  with  difficulty  separated. 
Though  an  immediate  application  of  more  water  to 
lite  gri«t  is  t!'e  only  remedy,  yet  as  the  cohesion  is 
speedy  and  Ftrong,  it  seldom  takes  effect.  New 
malls,  which  have  not  lost  the  heat  received  from  the 
kiln,  are  most  apt  to  lead  the  brewer  into  this  error, 
and  generally  in  the  first  part  of  the  process. 

OF  THE  SIGNS  WHU  11    (i  IS  ER  ALLY    DIRECT  THE 
PnOC  ESSES  IN  BREWING. 

1.  When  a  white  Hour  settles  either  in  the  under 
ba«  k  or  copper  back,  which  is  sometimes  the  case 
of  a  first  extract,  it  is  a  sure  sign  such  an  extract 
lias  not  been  made  sufficiently  hot,  or  in  technical 
terms,  that  the  liquor  has  been  taken  too  slack. 

2.  The  first  extract  should  always  have  some 
froth,  or  head,  in  t!ie  imderback. 

y.  The  lead,  or  froth,  in  the  under  back  appear- 
ing, reel,  bine,  purple,  or  fiery,  shews  the  liquors  to 
have  been  taken  too  hot. 

4.  When  the  grist  feels  slippery,  it  generally  is  a 
sign,  that  the  liquors  have  been  taken  too  high. 

5.  Reer  ought  alwa>«  to  work  kind,  out  of  the 
cask,  when  cleansed,  but  the  froth  in  summer  will  be 
somewhat  more  open  than  in  winter. 

6.  When  the  head  of  yeast  in  the  gyle  tun  begina 
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<<>  link,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  vinous  fermentation  is 

ended. 

UTENSILS  USED  IN  A  BRFffllOD'E. 

1.  The  liquor-back  is  a  cistern  in  which  the  cold 
water  (or  it  is  culled  the  liquor,)  is  reserved  for 
Use. 

a.  The  copper,  ns»d  for  heating  the  liquor. 

3.  The  copper  hack. 

4.  The  mash  tun  in  which  the  operation  of  mash- 
ing is  performed. 

T).  The  under  back,  into  which  the  wort  is  drawn 
off  after  mashing. 

G.  The  jack-back  which  receives  the  wort  after  it  has 


been  boiled  with  the  hops,  and  has,  ill  some  brew- 
eries, a  cast  iron  floor,  pierced  with  small  holes,  to 
admit  the  wort,  but  retain  the  hops. 

7.  The  coolers  arc  shallow  vessels,  in  which  the 
wort  is  soon  cooled,  by  presenting  a  large  surface 
to  the  air. 

8.  The  gyle'lum,  or  squares  in  which  the  liquor 
if  first  put  to  ferment. 

9.  Working  tuns,  in  which  the  liquor  is  cleansed. 

10.  Store-vats  are  immense  turn  used  in  large 
breweries,  for  keeping  beer  till  wanted  for  sale. 

1 1 .  Casks,  large  and  small 


BRICKLAYING. 


Bricklaying  is  the  art  of  cementing  bricks,  by 
bine,  or  some  other  cement,  so  as  to  form  one  body. 

Bricklayers  are,  in  London,  by  charter,  in  1568,  a 
corporate  company,  consisting  of  a  master,  two  war- 
dens, twenty  assistants,  ann  seventy-eijrht  on  the 
livery.  For  the  /arcs  relating  to  bricklayers,  sec 
Hi'/tmyc  act,  in  the  second  part  of  this  work. 

In  London,  Bricklaying  includes  the  business  of 
walling,  tiling,  and  paving  with  bricks  or  tiles ;  and 
it  is  sometimes  united  with  plnistering.  In  the  coun- 
try, it  is  very  common  for  the  same  person  to  exer- 
cise masonry,  bricklaying  and  plaistering. 

Bricklaying  is  of  great  antiquity,  for  we  read  of 
it  very  early  in  the  Mosaic  history. 

tools  rsFn  by  bricklayers. 

1st.  Trailing  Tools. — The  brick  troicef,  which  is 
u*ed  for  taking  up  and  spreading  the  mortar,  in  or- 
der to  cement  the  bricks  together,  and  for  cutting 
the  bricks  to  any  shape  required. 

3d.  The  hammer,  which  is  used  to  cut  holes  in 
brick  walls. 

3d.  The  plumb  rule,  which  is  generally  about  4 
feet  long,  and  used  witli  a  plumb  line,  to*  carry  the 
faces  of  walls  up  perpendicularly. 

4  th.  The  lexel  is  from  6  to  lSfect  long,  and  used 
to  try  tlie.  level  of  work  as  it  proceeds,  more  particu- 
larly window  cilLs  and  wall  plates. 
•  h\h.  The  large  square,  for  trying  and  Petting  out 
the  suit'-,  of  buildings  at  right  angles. 


6th.  The  rod.  for  measuring,  is  either  5  or  10  feet 
long,  and  divided  by  notches  on  the  edge,  into  as 
many  feet,  the  last  foot  of  which  is  divided  iuto 
inches. 

7th.  The  jointing  rule,  8  or  10  feet  long,  for  run- 
ning the  joints  of  brick  work. 

Sth.  The  jointer  is  made  of  steel,  and  shaped  like 
the  letter  S;  with  this  and  the  rule,  the  joints  in 
brick-work  are  marked. 

9th.  The  compasses.  They  are  used  for  traversing 
arches,  &c. 

10th.  The  raker  is  a  piece  of  iron,  l>ent  like  the 
letter  Z.  and  pointed  at  both  ends :  its  use  is  to  pick 
or  scrape  decayed  mortar  out  of  joints  in  old  walls, 
to  be  replaced  by  new. 

llth.  The  hod,  which  consists  of  two  boards  put 
together  at  right  angles,  with  a  handle  or  leg,  some- 
what resembling  the  letter  Y,  fastened  to  that  part 
where  the  two  sides  meet;  one  end  of  the  trough  ia 
open  and  the  other  closed  ;  its  use  is  to  carry  mortar, 
bricks,  stones,  etc.  up  the  ladders,  on  the  shoulder, 
the  handlo  serving  to  keep  it  steady  while  ascending, 
and  fo  rest  it  upon  when  on  the  scaffolding.  Some 
sand  or  dust,  is  generally  strewed  over  the  inner  sur- 
face, when  mortar  is  carried,  to  prevent  its  sticking. 

12th.  The  line  pins.  They  are  two  iron  pins  for 
fastening  and  stretching  the  line,  for  the  purpose 
of  laying  thp  courses  level. 

lJlh.  The  rammer.    When  ground  1b  of  a  loose 
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kind,  this  tool  is  used  for  compressing  it,  by  beating 
on  its  surface. 

14th.  The  iron  crow  and  pirk  n.re.  are  used  for  the 
puriMfee  of  breaking  through  walls;  the  crow  bar  is 
used  alone  for  raising  large  stones,  or  any  other 
heavy  bodies. 

15th.  The  grinding  stone,  which  is  used  for  sharp- 
ening any  of  the  tool*. 

loth.  The  hauler  is  a  high  bench  of  6  to  12  feet 
long,  2  or  3  feet  wide,  and  2  feet  8  incites  high  from 
the  ground,  and  serves  as  a  bench  to  rub  bricks  for 
arches  or  other  work  upon. 

1 7lh.  The  camber  slip,  which  is  a  piece  of  wood 
of  at  leant  half  an  inch  thick,  with  one  of  its  edges 
curved,  and  rising  about  one  inch  in  six  feet ;  its  use 
i*  for  drawing  the  soflit  lines  of  straight  arches.  If 
the  other  edge  is  curved,  it  should  rise  one  half  as 
much;  this  is  used  for  drawing  the  upper  side  of 
ttraight  arches,  to  ullow  for  their  settling.  Some 
workmen  prefer  the  tip|terside  of  the  arch  straight. 
When  the  lines  are  drawn,  the  caml>er  slip  should 
lie  given  to  the  carpenter,  to  enable  hi  in  to  form  the 
centre  to  the  curve  of  the  soflit 

1 8th.  The  rubbing  stone,  generally  of  a  cylindric 
form,  about  20  inches  in  diameter,  fixed  at  one  end 
of  the  banker.  When  the  bricks  are  brought  as 
near  the  shape  as  convenient,  by  the  axe,  they  are 
bv  this  rubbed  smooth ;  it  is  also  used  for  rubbing 
headers  and  stretcher*,  called  rublwd  returns. 

19th.  The  bedding  stone,  formed  of  a  piece  of  mar- 
ble, about  18  inches  long,  and  8  or  10  inches  wide, 
with  one  fair  side;  its  use  l>eing  to  try  the  rubbed 
lides  of  the  brick,  which  must  be  first  squared,  in  or- 
der to  try  whether  the  surface  of  the  brick  is  straight, 
w  as  to  "fit  upon  the  leading  skew-back,  or  leading 
end  of  the  arch. 

SOth.  The  small  square,  for  trying  the  bedding  of 
the  bricks,  and  squaring  the  soffits  across  the  breadth 
of  the  bricks. 

21st.  The  btxtl,  for  drawing  the  soffit  line  on  the 
face  of  bricks. 

22d.  The  mould  is  used  in  giving  form  to  the 
back  and  face  of  the  brick,  that  it  may  have  its  thick- 
ness reduced  to  its  proper  taper,to  which  end,  one 
edge  of  the  mould,  (which  has  a  notch  for  every 
course  of  the  arch.)  is  brought  close  to  the  bed  of  the 
brick  already  squared. 

23d.  The  scribe  is  any  piece  of  iron  ground  to  a 
point,  to  mark  by  the  edge  of  the  ride  or  mould. 

24th.  The  tin  saw  is  for  cutting  the  lines  upon 
the  bricks  about  one  eighth  of  an  inch  deep,  that 
wheu  the  axe  is  used,  the  edges  may  not  spalter 
awav.  It  is  also  used  in  cutting  the  soffit  through 
its  breadth,  in  the  direction  of  the  tapering  lines, 
drawn  on  the  face  and  back  of  the  brick  ;  the  cut 
beiii'  made  deeper  on  the  face  and  back  than  in  the 
middle  of  its  thickness,  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
the  axe.  The  saw  is  also  useful  in  cutting  false 
joints. 


25th.  Tlie  brick  axe  is  used  for  axing  off  the 
soffits  of  bricks  to  the  scribes,  and  saw  cuttings.  Tho 
more  care  that  is  taken  in  axing  the  less  will  be  tbe 
labour  of  rubbing. 

2Cth.  The  tampfet  is  used  in  taking  the  length 
of  the  stretchers  and  width  of  the  header. 

Note.  The  last  ten  articles  relate  to  the  cutting  of 
gauged  arches. 

27th.  The  chopping  block  is  any  convenient  piece 
of  wood,  placed  so  as  to  be  three  inches  from  the 
ground,  supported  either  on  legs,  or  piers,  and  used 
for  axing  bricks  on.  Its  length  must  be  according 
to  the  number  of  men  that  are  to  work  at  it. 

28th.  The  Jloat  stone. — This  is  used  to  rub  the 
curved  surface  of  the  bricks  smooth ;  it  is  necessary 
to  bring  it  as  near  as  possible  to  the  figure  of  the 
surface  intended  to  be  rubbed  before  the  operation 
is  began. 

of  different  kinds  ok  nmrKs. 

Bricks  are  a  kind  of  artificial  stone,  made  by  tem- 
pering clay  to  a  proper  consistence,  and  forcing  it 
i  into  a  mould,  to  give  it  shupe,  which  is  that  of  rec- 
tangular prism,  10  inches  in  length  and  o  in  bread t  u ; 
these  are  dried  in  the  sun  and  then  burnt  in  slacks 
or  clamps,  or  in  n  kiln  ;  in  which  operation  they  aie 
reduced  to  9  inches  long,  4 \  broad,  andi?|  iWk, 
this,  however,  varies  according  to  the  quab.lv  oftbe 
clay,  and  the  quantity  of  burning. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  bricks,  as  mat!-, 
stocks,  and  place  bricks.  The  principal  diflereme 
consists  in  the  care  in  tempering  the  clay,  and  dilut- 
ing the  heat  through  the  whole  in  burning.  The 
finest  kinds  of  marls  are  called  tir-ts,  aud  are  selcc- 
j  ted  for  arches  o\er  doors  and  window  s,  Ibrwliieii 
they  are  rubbed  to  their  proper  form* ;  there  are 
also  seconds,  which  are  used  tor  fronting. 

Tiie  best  marls  are  superior  to  stock  bricks  in 
colour,  which  is  a  pale  yellow,  nnd  consequently 
more  chaste  for  the  front  of  a  house,  red  being  too 
glaring,  particularly  tor  country  houses,  where  it 
verv  ill  accords  w  ith  the  surrounding  scenery. 

There  arc  also  gray  stocks,  widen  arc  of  an  in- 
ferior kind. 

What  are  left  of  the  clamp  nfter  the  marls  are  se- 
lected, arc  called  place  brick-,  packings  or  Kami. 1 1 
brick«;  these  are  of  a  very  iuierior  quality,'  not 
;  uniformly  burnt,  nnd  are  of  a  redder  colour, 
j     Burrs,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  clinkers, 
j  are  such  as  are  so  much  over  burnt  as  to  vitrify  nnd 
run  two  or  three  together.   The  l^est  red  brick,  rondo 
out  of  the  neighlmurhood  of  London,  are  used  for 
rubbers.    Some  very  good  ure  made  at  Iledgerh, 
near  Windsor,  and  are  called  Wind-or  bricks  :  they 
are  very  bard,  of  a  fine  red  colour,  and  nrelerred  as 
fire  bricks,  for  which  purpose  they  are  much  used. 
Their  thickness  is  only  1}  inch,  but  their  length  and 
breadth,  are  the  same  as  the  stock  brick.    AIL  brick** 
are  sold  by  the  thousand,  and  each  brick,  according 
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to  Act  of  Parliament,  must  measure  8£  inches  long, 
4  inches  wide,  nnd  2$  inches  thick. 

There  is  a  kind  of  brick  imported  from  Hol- 
land, called  Dutch  clinkers,  very  hard,  nnd  of  a  light 
yellow  colour,  used  much  for* paving.  They  mea- 
sure six  inches  long  and  three  brond ;  the  best  mode 
of  laying  them  is  herring-bone  ways. 

Pazhtg  Tiles  are  a  long  flat  kind  of  brick,  used 
for  lnying  the  floor  of  dairies,  cheese-houses,  &r. 
their  size  i9  about  nine  inches  long,  4*  broad, 
and  l\  thick. 

The  different  sorts  of  tiles  for  covering  houses, 
are  pan  tiles,  which  an;  13  inches  long,  and  eight 
broad,  and  about  hall*  an  inch  thick;  their  trans- 
verse sectiou  somewhat  resembles  the  letter,  oo  hfiitg 
two  portions  of  cvlindric  surf-ire*  on  both  sides. 
Tlie  part  which  is  of  the  greatest  radius  serves  as  a 
channel  fur  conducting  the  nun,  whilst  the  lesser 
overlops  the  edge  of  the  adjoining  tile.  In  the  for* 
m:ition  of  the  pan  tile,  a  nob  is  made  to  project  from 
the  snr  litre  of  the  upper  nd,  which  serves  to  hang  it 
on  the  lath.  Laths  for  tiling :ire  about  three-fonrttis 
Of  an  inch  thick,  »v  1  IJ  inch  broad,  and  most 
commonly  made  of  <1.  The  other  sorts  of  tile* 
are  plain  tiles  hip  tiles  and  ridge  tiles. 

FOUNDATIONS. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  When  a  building 
is  about  to  lx?  erected,  is  the  foundation. 

If  there  are  cellars  or  underground  kitchens  it  Is 
commonly  found  that  they  ufe  of  sufficient  depth  to 
find  a  good  and  solid  foundation;  but  where  this  is 
not  the  case,  the  remedies  are  to  dig  deej>er,  or  to 
drive  in  large  stones  with  the  rammer,  or  bv  laving 
in  thick  pieces  of  oak,  Crossing  the  direction  of  the 
wall,  ana  planks  of  the  same  timber,  wider  than  the  ' 
intended  wall,  and  running  in  the  same  direction  j 
with  it.  These  last  are  to  be  spiked  firmly  to  the 
cross  pieces,  to  prevent  their  sliding,  the  ground 
kaving  been  previously  well  rammed  under  them. 

The  mode  of  ascertaining  if  the  ground  bo  solid, 
rs  by  the  rammer;  if  by  striking  the  ground  with 
this  tool,  it  shake,  it  must  be  pierced  with  a  borer, 
Mich  as  is  used  by  well  diggers:  and  having  found 
bow  deep  the  firm  ground  is  below  the  surface,  you 
must  proceed  to  remove  the  loose  or  soft  part,  taking 
•  care  to  leave  it  in  the  form  of  steps  if  it  is  tapering, 
that  the  stones  may  have  a  solid  bearing,  and  not 
be  subject  to  slide,  which  Would  be  likely  tolinppen, 
if  the  ground  were  dug  in  the  form  of  an  inclined 
pliine. 

If  the  ground  prove  variable,  and  be  hard  and 
soft  at  different  places,  the  best  way  is  to  turn  arches 
from  one  hard  spot  to  another.  Inserted  arches 
have  been  used  (of  this  purpose  with  great  success 
b>  bringing  up  the  piers,  which  carry  the  principal 
w-  ight  of  the  buildincr,  to  the  intended  height  and 
thickness  and  then  turning  reversed  arches,  (as 
fhewn  in  pl/Uc  1.  /?g«  10.)  from  one  pier  tonnotker. 
tl  i*  rlear  that  by  this  means  the  pier*  cannot  sink. 


without  carrying  the  arches,  and  consequently  the 
ground  on  which  they  stand,  with  them.  This  con* 
trivance  was  recommended  by  Alberti,  and  was 
adopted  by  Mf.  Hook,  in  building  Montague  House; 
and  1  believe  is  never  omitted,  where  circumstance* 
of  the  kind  before  stated,  occur,  and  where  the  ar- 
chitect employed  has  any  regard  to  hk  own  or  his 
employer's  interest; 

Wiiere  the  hard  ground  is  only  to  be  found  under 
apertures,  build  roiir  piers  on  these  places,  and  turn 
arches  from  one 'to  the  other.    In  the  construction 
of  the  arcl-«»s  «ome  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
breadth  of  th*  insisting  pier,  whether  it  will  cover 
the  arch  or  not ;  for  suppose  the  middle  of  the  pier* 
to  rest  over  tl»e  middle  of  the  summit  of  the  arches, 
then  the  narrower  the  piers  the  more  curvature  tlie 
supporting  arch  ought  to  have  at  the  ape*.  When 
I  arches  of  suspension  are  Used,  tlie  inttidos  ought  to 
I  be  clear,  so  that  the  arch  may  have  the  full  effect ; 
| ;  but,  as  observed  before,  it  will  also  be  requisite  here 
i  that  the  ground  he  uniformly  hard  on  which  the  piers 
arc  erected,  for  it  is  better  that  it  should  be  uniform, 
though  not  so  hard  as  might  be  wished,  than  to  have 
if  unequally  so;  for  in  the  fivrmer  case  tlie  piers 
would  descend  uniformly,  and  the  building  remaiu 
uninjured  ;  but  in  the  latter,  a  vertical  fracture 
would  take  place,  and  endanger  the  whole  edi- 
I  fire. 

WALLS. 

The  foundation  being  ready,  according  to  the 
foregoing  directions,  the  destination,  or  use  of  the 
building,  with  its  magnitude,  Sec.  must  be  consider- 
ed, in  order  to  use  such  materials  as  are  best  Nutted 
to  the  end  required.  Thus,  in  places  much  ex- 
posed to  the  weather,  the  hardest  and  best  bricks 
i  mast  be  used,  ami  the  soft  reserved  for  in-door  work, 
or  places  where  tliev  are  less  tried  ;  but  in  this,  re- 
gard must  also  lie  had,  to  the  importance  of  the 
building,  and  whether  it  is  designed  for  long  dura- 
tion. In  slacking  lime,  use  only  as  much  water  as* 
will  reduce  it  to  a  powder,  and  only  about  a  bushel 
of  lime  at  a  time,  covering  it  over  with  sand,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  gas,  which  is  the  virtue  of  the 
lime,  from  escaping. — (  See  Cements,  in  the  second 
|  part.) 

!     This  is  a  better  mode  than  slacking  the  whole  at 
one  time,  as  tliere  is  less  Huriace  exposed  to  the  air. 
lie  fore  you 'use  the  mortar,  it  should  be  beat  three 
or  four  times  over,  so  as  to  incorporate  the  liiue  and 
I  sand,  and  to  reduce  all  knots  or  knobs  of  lime  that 
I  may  have  passed  the  sieve.    This  very  much  im- 
;  proves  the  smoothness  of  the  lime,  and  by  driving 
j  in  air  to  its  pores,  willjnnkc  the  mortar  stronger;  as 
little  water  is  to  be  used  in  this  process  as  possible. 
Whenever  mortar  is  suffered  to  stand  any  time  be- 
fore used,  it  should  be  be  beat  again,  so  ns  to  give  it 
tenacity,  and  prevent  labour  to  tlie  bricklayer.  In 
dry  hot  summer  weather,  u«e  your  mortar"  soA,  in 
winter  rather  stiff. 

If 
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Ifyoa  lay  your  bricks  in  ilry  weather,  and  the 
work  i§  required  to  be  firm,  wet  your  bricks  by  dip- 
ping them  in  water,  or  by  causing  water  to  be  ( 
tiirown  over  them  before  they  are  used,  and  your  j 
tnortar  should  l>e  prepared  in  tlie  liest  way.    Few  i 
workmen  are  sufficiently  aware  of  the  advantage  of 
truing  bricks  before  they  are  used,  but  experience 
iias  shewn  that  works  in  which  this  practice  has 
Ix-en  attended  to,  have  been  much  stronger,  than 
others,  where  it  ban  been  omitted.    It  is  particular- 
ly sen  ieeable  where  work  i»  carried  up  thin,  or  in 
putting  in  furnaces,  grates,  &c. 

In  winter,  as  soon  an  frosty  and  stormy  weather  set 
in,  cover  your  wall  with  »traw  or  board* ;  the  for- 
mer is  better  than  the  latter  if  well  secured,  as  it 
protect*  the  top  ol  the  wall,  in  some  measure  from 
frost, which  to  building  is  very  prejudicial,  particu- 
larly, when  it  follow*  much  rain  ;  tor  the  rain  pene- 
trates to  the  heart  of  the  wall,  and  the  frost,  by  con-  ,' 
verting  the  water  into  ice,  expand*  it,  and  causes  the 
mortar  to  assume  a  short  and  crumbly  natwe,  and 
altogether  destroys  its  tenacity. 

In  working  up  the  wall,  it'will  be  proper  not  to 
work  more  than  four  or  five  feet  at  atime,  for  as  all  : 
wall*,  immediately  after  building,  .shrink,  the  part  , 
which  is  fir*t  brought  up  will  remain  stationary,  an  I  . 
when  the  adjoining  part  i*  raised  to  the  same  height,  ' 
a  shrinking  or  settling  will  take  place,  and  separate  1 
the  former  from  the  latter,  causing  a  crack  which  ! 
will  become  more  and  more  evident,  a*  the  work  1 
proceed*.    In  carrying  tip  any  particular  part,  each  ! 
►ide  should  be  sloped  off,  to  receive  the  bond  of  the  ; 
adjoining  work.  «u  the  right  and  left.    Nothing  but; 
absolute  necessity  can  justify  the  work  being  carried 
higher,  in  any  particular  part,  than  otic  scaffold,  Ibr, 
wherever  it  is  done,  the  workman  is  certainly  answer- 
able for  all  the  evil  which  may  uri*o  Irom  such  pal- 
pable error. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  bond  in  brick  work,  which 
differ  materially  from  each  other,  and  us  the  subject 
i*  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  bricklayer,  wo 
s'tall  lay  before  our  readers  some  excellent  remark*, 
contained  in  a  pamphlet,  written  on  this  subject,  by 
Mr.  G.  Saunders,  who  has  treated  it  with  a  degree 
of  attention  which  its  importance  requires. 

Bricks  laid  lengthways  in  the  direction  of  the 
w?.ll  arc  called  stretchers,  and  those  laid  in  an  oppo- 
site way  crossing  the  direct  ion  of  the  wall,  are  called 
headers. 

Old  English  bond,  is  a  continuation  of  one  kind 
throughout,  in  tiic  same  course  or  horizontal  layer,  ; 
and  consists   of  alternate   layers  of  header*  and  j 
stretchers,  (see  Figure  I,  2,  3,  4,  Plate  1  Jtho  head-  j 
its  serving  to  bind  the  wall  together,  in  a  longitudi-  \ 
nal  direction,  or  lengthways,  the  stretchriv,  to  pre-  j 
vent  the  wall  splitting  crossway*,  or  in  a  transverse 
direction.    Of  these  two  evils,  the  former  is  by  much 
the  worst  kind,  and  is  therefore  most  dreadecf  by  the 
bricklayer." 


Mr.  Saunders  is  of  opinion,  that  old  English 
brick  work  i*  the  best  security  against  these  acci- 
dents as  work  of  tin's  kind,  wheresoever  it  is  so 
jiiuch  undermined  as  to  cause  a  fracture,  is  not  sub- 
ject to  cither  of  the  above  evils,  but  separates  by 
breaking  through  the  solid  brick,  just  as  if  the  wail 
were  composed  of  one  entire  piece. 

The  brick  work  of  the  Romans  was  of  this  kind 
of  bond,  but  the  specimens  of  their  work,  which  re- 
main, sire  of  great  thickness,  and  have  three  or 
sometimes  more,  courses  of  brick  laid  at  ceitain  in- 
tervals of  the  height,  stretchers  on  stretchers,  and 
headers  on  headers,  opposite  the  return  wall,  and 
sometimes  at  certain  distances  in  the  length,  forming 
piers,  that  bind  the  wall  together  in  a  transverse  di- 
rection ;  the  intervals  between  these  piers  were  fill- 
ed up,  and  formed  pannels  of  rubble  or  reticulated 
work  :  consequently  great  substance  with  strength 
was  economically  obtained. 

Flemish  bond,  (see  Plate  1,  Figure  5,  6,7.)  which 
is  the  second  kind,  consists  in  placing  in  the  same 
course  alternate  headers  and  stretchers,  which  dis- 
position, according  to  our  author,  is  decidedly  inferi- 
or in  every  thing  but  in  appearance,  and  even  in 
this,  the  difference  is  so  trilling,  that  few  common 
observers  would  be  struck  with  any  great  superiori- 
ty, tiuit  the  former  possesses  over  the  latter.  To 
obtain  this,  strength  is  sacrificed,  and  bricks  of  two 
qualities  are  fabricated  for  the  purpose ;  a  firm  brick 
often  rubbeu  and  laid  in  what  the  workmen  term  a 
putty  joint,  fur  the  exterior,  and  an  inferior  brick  un- 
tile interior  substance  of  the  wall;  as  these  did  not 
correspond  in  thickness,  the  exterior  and  interior  sur- 
face of  the  wall,  would  not  be  otherwise  connected 
together,  than  by  an  outside  heading  brick  that 
was  here  and  there  continued  of  its  whole  length  : 
but  as  the  work  does  not  admit  of  this  at  all  time.-, 
from  the  want  of  agreement  in  the  exterior  and  inte- 
rior courses ;  these  headers  can  only  lie  introduced 
w  here  such  a  correspondence  take  place,  whichsome- 
limes  may  not  occur  Ibr  a  considerable  space. 

Wall*  of  this  kiud  consist  of  two  taces  of  four 
inch  work,  with  very  little  to  connect  them  together, 
and  what  is  still  worse,  the  interior  face  often  con- 
sists ot  brick,  little  better  than  rubbish.  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  practice  of  Flemish  bond,  has  con- 
tinued irom  the  time  of  William  and  Mary,  when 
it  was  introduced,  with  many  other  Dutch  fashions ; 
and  our  workmen  are  so  infatuated  with  this  prac- 
tice, that  there  is  scarcely  an  instance  to  be  seen  of 
the  old  Euglkh  bond. 

To  the  Flemish  bond  alone  must  be  attributed  the 
frequent  splitting  of  walls  into  two  thicknesses,  and- 
various  schemes  have  been,  from  time  to  time  adopt- 
ed, fur  the  prevention  of  this  formidable  defect. 
Some  have  laid  laths  or  slips  of  hoop  iron,  occasion, 
ally,  in  the  horizontal  joints  between  the  two  cour- 
ses; others  lay  diagonal  courses  of  bricks  at  certain, 
heights  frcui each  other;  but  the  good  effect  ofthb 
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last  practice  is  much  doubted,  as  In  the  diagonal 
course,  by  their  not  being  continued  to  the  outbid*", 
the  bricks  are  much  mangled  where  the  strength  is 
wanted. 

Many  other  practices  are  enumerated,  to  unite  com- 
plete bond  with  Flemish  facings,  but  with  no  l>elter 
success,  \n  figure  ~>  i\  b',  Hie  interior  bricks  an-  dis- 
posed with  intention  to  unite  these  tivo  particulars, 
the  Flemish  beings  being  only  on  one  side  of  the  null; 
but  this  at  least  falls  far  short  of  lite  strength,  oh- 
tained  by  the  English  manner.  There  is  another 
evil  attending  this  disposition  of  the  brick,  which  is 
the  difficulty  of  its  execution,  as  the  adjustment  of 
the  bricks-  in  cue  course  must  depend  on  the  course 
beneath,  which  mu-t  be  seen  or  recollected  by  the 
workman:  tire  first  is  difficult,  from  the  joint*  of  the 
under  course  being  covered  with  mortar,  to  l>ed  the 
bricks  of  the  succeeding  course,  and  for  the  workman 
to  carry  in  his  mind,  the  arrangement  of  the  pro- 
ceeding course,  is  more  than  can  reasonably  lie  ex- 
pected from  him,  and.  unless  it  l>e  attended  to,  the 
mints  will  be  frequently  brought  to  correspond, 
dividing  the  wall  into  several  thirkncsM-s,  and  ren- 
dering it  subject  to  separation  or  splitting. 

In  the  old  English  bond,  the  outside  of  the  last 
rourse,  points  out  how  the  next  is  tw  be  laid,  so  that 
the  workman  cannot  easily  err. 

The  outside  appearance  is  all  that  can  bo  urged 
1n  favour  of  Flemish  bond,  but  even  in  this,  Mr. 
Saunders  is  of  opinion  that  were  the  English  man- 
ner executed  with  the  same  attention  and  neatness 
that  is  bestowed  on  the  Flemish,  it  would  lie  con- 
sidered as  equally  handsome.  However  this  may  be, 
it  is  surely  the  duty  of  all  w  ho  atv  concerned  in  this 
bu«inoss.  "to  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  old 
English  Ixmd,  and  the  following  are  directions  for 
the  execution  of  it. 

1st.  Each  course  to  l)e  alternately  of  headers  and 
stretchers. 

2nd.  Every  brick  in  the  same  course  must  be  laid 
in  the  *nme  direction;  but  in  no  instance  is  a  brick 
to  be  placed  with  it*  whole  length  along  the  side  of 
another,  but  to  lie  so  situated,  that  the  end  of  one 
may  reach  to  the  middle  of  the  others  which  lay 
contiguous  to  it,  except  the  outside  of  the  stretching 
rotir-i",  where  three  quartet  bricks  neces-nrilv  occur 
si t  the  ends,  to  prevent  a  continued  upright  joint 
in  the  face  work. 

3rd.  A  wall  nhieh  crosses  at  «  right  angle  with 
another,  will  have  all  the  brick- of  the  same  level 
course  in  the  same  parallel  direction,  which  com- 
pletely bonds  the  angles.  Sir  fig.  1.  2.  mill 
(  J  or  thr  tut  asi/riiis:  vf  «.'//. huh  efbrirkcvtl;  sir  A/at- 
■in  niton.) 

Description  vf  P'ntr  I. — 7Vg.  I.  ?.  II  and  1,  shew 

the  arrangement  of  bricks  in  depths  of  different 
thicknessr--,  so  as  to  form  English  bond. 

J-r:.  I,  is  the  I.  nd  of  a  wall  of  9  inches.  To 
pr-eii*  two  uprig  it  or  vertical  joints  running  over 


each  other,  at  the  end  of  the  first  stretcher  from'fciin 
corner,  place  the  return  comer  stretcher,  which  is  a 
header,  in  the  thee  that  the  stretcher  is  in  below,  and 
occupies  half  its  length  ;  a  quarter  brick  is  placed 
next  on  its  side,  forming  together  G  |  inches,  and 
leav<  a  Inp  of  21  inches  for  the  next  header,  w  hich 
lies  with  its  middle  upon  tjie  middle  of  the  header 
below,  and  forms  n  continuation  of  the  In. mi.  The 
three  quarter  brick,  or  brick-bat,  is  railed  a 
closer. 

Another  way  of  effecting,  this,  is  by  laying  a  {\ni 
at  the  rorner  of  t lie  stretching  course,  for  w  hen  the 
corner  header  comes  to  be  laid  over  it,  a  lap  of  S?| 
inches  will  be  left  at  the  end  of  the  stretchers  below 
for  the  next  header,  which  when  laid,  its  middle 
w  ill  come  over  the  joint  below  the  stretcher,  and  in 
this  maimer  form  a  l>ond  as  before. 

fig.  2.  A  fourteen  inch  or  brick  and  half  wall. 
In  tliis  the  stretching  course,  upon  one  side,  is  so  laid 
that  the  middle  of  the  breadth  of  the  bricks  upon  the 
opposite  side,  falls  alternately  upon  the  middle  of 
the  stretchers,  and  upon  the  joints  between  the 
stretchers. 

fig,  .",  a  two  brick  wall.  In  the  heading  course, 
every  alternate  header  is  only  half  a  brick  thick  on 
both  sides,  which  breaks  the  joints  in  the  core  of 
wall. 

fig.  4,  a  two  brick  and  a  half  wall.  The  brick-, 
ore  laid  as  in  fig.  3. 

Fig.  '),  Flemish  bond,  for  a  nine  inch  wall,  w  here 
two  stretchers  lie  between  two  headers,  the  length 
of  the  headers  and  the  breadth  of  the  stretchers,  ex- 
tending the  w  hole  thickness  of  the  wall. 

fig.  6.  a  brick  and  half  Flemish  lw»nd,  ono  aide 
being  laid  as  in  fig,  4,  and  the  opposite  side  wi?h  a 
half  header  opposite  to  the  middle  of  the  stretcher, 
and  the  middle  of  the  stretcher  opposite  the  middle 
of  the  end  of  the  head.  r. 

fig.  7,  Another  arrangement  of  Flemish  bond; 
here' tin*  bricks  nre  disposed  alike  on  both  sides  the 
wall,  the  tail  of  tie  headers  being  placed  con- 
tiguous to  each  other,  mi  as  to  form  square  spare*  in 
the  core  of  the  wall  tor  half  brick*. 

fig.  8,  t!ie  comer  coin  of  an  upwright  wall, 
En-lish  bond. 

ftg.  9,  tiie  coin  of  an  upright  wall,  Flemish 
liond. 

Fig.  10,  Reversed  arches,  to  prevent  the  ground 
gi\  ing  way  or  sinking. 

fig.  11,  a  straight  arch,  which  is  usually  the 
height  of  lour  coin's!  •*  of  brick  work:  the  manner  of 
describing  it  will  be  shewn  in  the  following 
figure. 

/•fg.  12,  to  draw  the  joints  of  a  straight  arch,  Ut 
.7.  It.  be  the  width  of  the  aperture;  'describe  an 
equilateral  triangle  A.  ft.  ('.  upon  this  width; 
describe  a  circle  round  the  point  f",  equal  to  the 
thickness  of  the  brick.  Draw  1).  E.  parallel  to  A . 
H.  at  the  distance  equal  to  the  height  ot  four  cuunws. 
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and  product  C.  A.  and  C.  B.  to  d.  r.  lay  the  straight 
edge  of  a  rule  from  c.  to  d.  and  with  a  pair  of  com- 
passes, opened  to  u  distance  equal  to  the  thickness 
of  a  brick,  cross  tiie  line  d.  c.  at  F.  removing  the 
rule  from  the  points  C.  and  D.  Place  the  straight 
edge  ngnint  the  point*  C.  and  F.  and  with  the  same, 
extend  the  points  of  the  compass,  cross  the  lino  D.  F. 
at  Cm.  prorerd  in  this  manner  until  you  come  to  the 
middle,  and  as  it  is  usual  to  have  a  wrick  in  the  cen- 
tre to  key  the  arch  in,  if  the  hint  distance,  which  we 
will  suppose  to  he  //.  i.  is  not  equally  divided  !»y  the 
middle  point  K.ofD.  F.  the  process  muni  be  re- 
pented till  it  is  found  to  be  so. 

Though  the  middle  brick  tapers  more  in  the 
same  length  than  the  extreme  bricks,  it  is  conven- 
ient to  draw  till  the  bricks  with  the  same  mould, 
which  is  a  great  saving  of  time,  and  though  this  is 
not  correctly  true,  the  difference  is  so  trilling  as  not 
to  affect  the  pract  ice.  1 1  may,  however,  be  proper  to 
observe,  that  the  real  taper  of  the  mould  is  less  than 
in  the  middle,  but  greater  than  either  extreme  d:s- 
tance;  but  even  the  difference  bet  ween  this  is  so 
small,  tliat  either  may  be  used,  or  taking  half  their 
difference  will  cone  very  near  the  trtitlh  This  diff- 
erence might  easily  be  shewn  by  a  trigonometric.il 
calculation,  the  middle  being  an  isoceles  triangle,  of 
which  the  base  and  perpendicular  are  given,  the 
base  l»eing  a  certain  part  of  the  top  line.  In  (he 
triangle  upon  the  *:.  les,  you  have  one  r.ngle  equal  to 
60  degrees,  and  the  Ride  I).  V.  is  given,  and  I)  (.', 
— (.  D.'K.*  -f  K.  )\  can  easily  lie  found,  so  that  in 
tnis  triangle  the  two  sides  and  the  contained  angle 
are  given. 

Fig-.  13nnd  14. — Ornamental  brick  cornices.  The 
fifst  is  an  imitation  of  the  ( Sreriau  iloric,  and  ti  e 
second  a  dentil  cornice.  A  variety  of  pleasing 
Symmetry,  may  lie  formed  by  various  dispositions  of 
the  bricks  and  frequently  without  cutting;  or  if  cut, 
chamfering  only  mav  be'  u*ed. 

/*'g.  15.'    Semi-circular  arch,  two  bricks  high. 

Fig.  Hi,  17  IS,  and  19.  Brick  piers,  of  various 
thir kttesses,  arranged  according  to  Flemish  bond. 

Fig.  17.    A  t  wound  half  brick  pier. 

Fig.  IS.    A  three  brick  pier,  and 

/Vg.  19.    Three  and  hall  brick  pier. 

In  each  of  tin-  foregoing,  the  arrangement  of  the 
first  and  second  courses  is  sbown. 

Fig.  SI.  An  elliptic  arch,  struck  from  two  cen- 
tres \  and  II. 

/Vg.  22.    A  scheme  arch,  two  bricks  high. 

/■Vg.  20.  Plan  of  Mr.  Tapper's  mode  ofrniistructin? 
groins,  which  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  common 
tour-sided  groin.  The  improvement  consi  ts  in  rais- 
ing the  angle  of  the  groin  from  an  octigonnl  pier, 
instead  of  a  square  one,  which  gives  more  strength, 
and  from  the  cornel's  being  remo\ed,  renders  it  more 
commodious  for  turning  any  kind  of  goods  round  it ; 
this  renders  it  particularly' advantageous  in  cellars, 
A.r.     Thie  convenience  'is  not  the  only  advantage 


that  thin  construction  admits  of,  an  the  angle*  of  the 
groin  are  strengthened  by  carrying  the  band  round 
the  diagonals  of  equal  bieadth,  which  affords  better 
liond  to  the  bricks'. 

Fig.  93.  Earthenware  pipes,  made  and  sold  at 
the  potteries  roiiud  Loudon  ;  they  are  intended  to 
curry  water  and  answer  very  well  in  many  cases, 
size  and  price  they  are  made  at  is  as  follows  :— ■ 

S\  Inch  calibre   Dd.  per  foot  run. 

3  Ditto   10 J.  ditto. 

3{  Ditto  ....    Is.  ditto. 
Tliese  three  Mzes  are  made  in  lengths  of  2  lect  9 
inches. 

Fig.  21  and  23,  are  drains  of  the  common  con- 
struction, the  tbriner  one  being  one  brick  in  thick- 
ness, and  the  latter  two. 

Fig.  20.  The  cylindrical  or  improved  drain, 
which  is  preferable  to  the  former,  being  much  less 
subject  to  choek,  and  kept  clean  with "a  much  les* 
quantity  of  running  water.  They  are  sometimes 
made  elliptical,  for  admitting  the  cleaner  w  ith  more 
ease. 

Fig.  27.  Channel  or  gutter  of  bricks,  much  used 
in  the  lower  part  of  Kent  and  Sussex ;  they  are  fre- 
quently substituted  for  small  brick  damn,  by  being 
inverted  one  over  the  other. 

Fig.  2S,  29,  30,  31,  32.  Plans  and  elevations  of 
the  coal-oven,  used  by  bakers :  the  construction  of 
which  being  new  to  many  bricklayers,  we  aha II  sub- 
join the  observations  of  Mr.  Dearn,  upon  it,  as  he 
seems  |<>  have  paid  it  that  attention  which  its  impor- 
tance required.  Mr.  Dearn 's  opinion  differing  from 
that  of  Mr.  Phillips,  in  mum  particulars  on  this 
bead,  we  have  given  the  whole  dispute  in  hi*  on n 
words,  that  our  readers  may  the  better  be  uble  to 
judge  for  themselves. 

"  An  oven  may  be  described  as  an  arched  cavity, 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  baking  bread,  me.;'t, 
&c. 

Baking  is  a  trade  of  considerable  importance  in 
large  towns,  and  the  profit  of  the  baker  being  li- 
mited in  a  great  measure  by  (he  legislature,  his  at- 
tention has  been  very  naturally-directed  to  the  means 
of  increasing  his  gains,  and  as  the  only  safe  and  ho- 
nourable means  In  which  thisroulu  lie  effected,  was 
by  the  practice  of  strict  economy,  he  was  led  to  en- 
quire how  the  necessary  degree  of  heat,  (fuel  being  a 
principal  item  in  his  expenditure.)  was  to  be  obtained 
at  the  I»ast  possible  expente.  The  increasing  prirc 
of  wood  not  only  rendered  this  attention  to  economy 
the  more  necessary,  but  convinced  those  who  reflected 
at  all,  that  if  a  cheaper  substitute  na«  not  s|>ecdily 
diseo\ered,  their  profit,  (already  very  much  diminish- 
ed.) would  ultimately  dwindle' to  nothing.  In  thin 
dilemma,  necessity,  (the  parent  of  every  useful  inven- 
tion), ever  fruitful  in  expedients,  readily  suggested 
to  those  interested,  the  application  of  coal  to  the 
purposes  of  their  trade  :  this  by  repeated  trials  waj 
found  not  only  practicable,  but  subsequent  experi- 
ence 
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r  -«  i'.''m»i«f!  its  superiority,  on  the 

k«  ■  V  I'civ  art*  now  found  so  bigottcd 

to  .'.i'!  ;•  ■■■•(.  s  mid  itis?nsjble  to  their  interest,  ts  to 
r:  !'.:••  i-  .1  .yMoa.  To  construct  an  oven  to  be 
!"  .r.  a  wii'i  c n!.  it  is  recommended  that  th<*  f.v.nie 
■  ;l<-ir  lit*  ;»b:>iit  a  loot  square,  like  th»  door  oi'n 
<-'»l>«K?r.  the  b  trs  ofthe  furu:ice  tiixuit  IS  or  l20  inches 
I'll"-,  and  iove!  with  the  bottom  of  the  oven;  that  the 
flue  lie  18  inches  sq nr. re,  the  lire  to  shoot  shilling  in- 
to (he  oven  at  the  shoulder,  so  that  the  lire  may  II v 
immedh>t<-!\  to  t'ie  crown  and  centre,  spreading;  to 
the  It-tum'i  ;md  all  round  ;  a  register  is  tixed  wilitn 
n  little  of  tiie  llu'»,  entering  the  oven,  which  is  stopl 
when  the  oven  is  sufficiently  heated.  A  copper  is 
u-unl I v  fived  live  or  six  inches  over  tb*  furnace, 
warm  water  being  an  essential  requisite  in  a  bake- 
house. But  a*  the  manner  of  construct  in;;  the  -e 
ovens  is  i\  ulfivrl  more  intelligible  by  dr;r\  ittgs,  1 
have  offered  for  t. he  instruction  of  thox?  v.  h<»  do  not 
understand  the  proper  construction,  the  figures  iiuin- 
bcred  (28, 29,  30.  31,  nnd  39,  on  Plate  I.  ) 

The  above  passage  is  the  substance  ofthe  insfruc- 
tbns  contained  in  ~  Cro*ln/s  Builder*  Price-  Ii»<k 
on  this  subject,  at  least  it  I  understand  it  right;  but 
as  the  description  given  in  that  work  is  not  only  inde- 
finite and  unsatisfactory,  but  objectionable  in  more 
points  than  one;  the  drawings  given  on  Plate  I, 
nave  been  made  out,  in  order  not  only  to  enable  the 
reader  to  form  a  more  correct  idea  of  an  oven  so  con- 
structed, than  it  is  in  the  power  of  words  alone  to 
convey;  but  in  order  at  the  same  time  to  point  out  j 
to  him  more?  clearly  the  objections  1  have  to  the  . 
above  recommendation.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  advice,  to  be  of  any  avail, 
should  be  clearly  intelligible,  leaving  neither  room 
for  conjecture  nor  doubt ;  but,  in  the  instance  before 
us,  it  is  both  imperfect  and  obscure:  to  one  who  had 
never  seen  an  oven  of  this  kind  it  must  be  altogether 
useless  as  boing  unintelligible,  and  to  those  who 
have,  it  would  be  much  better  to  have  said,  go  and 
buila  an  oven  to  be  heated  with  coals.  In  one 
place  it  says,  "  let  the  flue  be  about  18  inches  square, 
for  the  fire  to  shoot  slanting  into  the  oven  at  the 
shoulder.  By  the  word  flue  is  here  meant  (1  con- 
clude from  what  follows)  that  part  of  the  contrivance  | 
in  which  the  fire  is  placed,  usually  called  tiie  *fur-  I 
mice,  the  fire  hole,  the  stove,  &e.  but  admitting  that 
this  expre  ssion  is  even  right,  would  it  not,  let  me 
ask,  have  been  as  well  to  have  made  choice  of  some 
other,  more  generally  understood.  But  without  dis- 
puting Mr.  Phillip's  application  ofthe  word  flue,  I 
shall  merely  state  what  1  have  been  taughtwith  respect 
to  the  flue  and  the  parts  immediately  connected  with 
it ;  I  have  been  led  to  consider  the  "chimney  as  con- 
sisting of  three  distinct  parts,  viz.  the  opening  or 
mouth,  in  which  the  fire  is  placed,  the  throat,  and 
the  flue  or  funnel.  The  flue  according  to  this  divi- 
sion of  the  subje.-t,  having  the  same  relation  to  the 
opening  or  fire  place,  as  the  wind  pipe  has  to  the 


LAYING. 

J  mouth  in  the  animal  system,  intimately  connected 
]  no  doubt,  but  vet  d'stinct  in  its  operation  and  situa- 
1  tion  ;  but  if  from  their  general  connection,  it  were 
admissible  to  confound  the  one  with  the  other,  and 
call  the  mouth  the  tlue,  and  tiie  Hue  the  mouth,  yet 
it  could  hardly  hold  good  in  this  instance,  as  the 
connection  is  bv  no  means  immediate,  the  heat  and 
:  smoke  traversing  the  whole  extent  of  the  oveu,  lie- 
|  fore  it  escapes  by  the  flue,  which  is  situated  in  front, 
,  immediately  over  the  oven  door,-  this  door  when 
■  shut,  rut  tins;  off  all  communication  between  the  two. 
With  respect  to  the  size  of  such  fire-place  or  flue, 
(as  Mr.  1\  has  it)  he  recommends  it  to  be  about  18 
incites  square.    Now  the  only  argument  I  shall  op- 
pose tothi-,  is,  that  I  have  seen  a  large  oven  (IG 
bushels)  the  fire  place  of  which  did  not  exceed  12 
inches  either  way,  nnd  though  so  small  (compared 
with  an  opening  of  18  inches)  was  certainly  greater 
j  than  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  purpose;  the 
i  draft  into  this  oven  when  the  blower  was  up,  was 
j  amazing,  and  the  baker  said  he  entertained  no  doubt 
of  being  able  to  produce  a  sufficient  heat  to  run 
glass ;  This  is  all  that  1  consider  necessary  to  oppose 
to  Mr.  I*'s.  recommendation.  *  Mow  liir  a  still  greater 
reduction  of  the  furnace  might  lie  productive  of 
good,  I  will  not  pretend  to  decide,  yet  1  cannot  help 
observing,  that  if  it  could  be  reduced  to  nine  inches 
in  height,  there  would  be  a  saving  of  some  lime  nnd 
trouble,  at  least  in  its  erection,  as  in  that  case,  there 
would  be  no  cutting  into  the  crown  of  the  oven  in 
this  place,  which  if  possible  should  be  avoided,  not 
only  as  being  a  work  of  some  difficulty,  but  as  tend- 
ing to  weaken  a  part,  already  the  most  exposed  to 
injury,  and  requiring  more  frequent  repair  than  any. 

Mr.  P's  preference  in  favour  of  IS  inches  is  found- 
ed on  the  following  reason,  "  for  the  fire  to  shoot 
slanting  into  the  oven,  "  this  at  least  is  the  only  rea- 
son he  assigns  for  his  preference.  If  this  property 
of  making  the  fire  shoot  slanting  into  the  oven,  is 
peculiar  to  the  dimensions  suggested,  then  the  pre- 
ference is  well  grounded,  but  if  it  is  proved  common 
to  all,  or  peculiar  to  none,  how  ore  we  to  account 
for  this  partiality.  In  short,  the  instance  I  have 
above  related,  is  alone  sufficient  to  convince  me 
that  no  advantage  can  arise  from  making  the  fire 
hole  more  than  12  inches  wide  and  the  saute  in 
height,  on  the  contrary  I  am  more  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  "better,  on  most  occasions  to 


•  WhnlrTTT  be  (he  mm  or  parpmr  of  the  fir*  place,  ll  l»  n!t»n\« 
proper  io  wl  the  liart  8  or  It)  $nrlie»  in  from  tSe  door,  uhirh  will 
Keep  ntuppl)  of  c«»-1»  warming  lirfore  lliey  lire  pm!*«l  forward  im.i 
the  fire.  The  importance  iif  thi,  i>  known  to  |ho»e  »h"  hn»e  at- 
tended Io  the  effect  of  wry  frr*n  «'ipply  of  caul,  to  tiie  txulrr.  «>.' 
«ie.nn  engine*,  n,  it  imt:uill>  steps  l!tr  lip.llln(.  unless  thi«  inrr.ni- 
lion  I*  attended  Io.  It  nlio  prevenl,,  in  a  (treat  inriMQre,  t«c  cold 
nir  celling  in  between  i'-f  door  ami  rr.ioie  of  the  flu ■-plnrr,  n'm  i 
frrquetiily  iMppi-iit  f.o.r,  li*  dilB.  jH)  u(  liltinj  iruodu-m,  to  t.uii 
frames. 
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make  it  less.  It  «Tioii1<1  be  observed,  however,  that 
I  am  sjtenkingoTily  of  ovens,  of  the  size  u-udLy  adop- 
ted by  baker*,  that  is,  from  8  to  about  16  bushel*. 

The  oven  which  I  uave  selected  as  nn  exa.n  pie, 
and  of  which  I  have  fivn  ti;e  ncces-ary  drawing* 
t<r  the  instruction  of  workmen,  (see  "Plate  1.)  1 
M  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  fi  r  adoption,  as 
it  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  best,  and  though 
a  difference  of  opinion  may,  and  docs  prevail,  with 
regard  to  some  of  its  dimension-!,  the  principle  has 
hitherto  remained  unquestioned.  The  points  ofdiffer- 
enee  between  myself  and  Mr.  Phillip,!  leave  to  the 
determination  of  those  who  feel  themselves  interest- 
ed in  the  decision.  The  grentcst  objection  I  have 
to  Mr.  P's  account,  is,  i.ot  t;  at  he  happens  to  differ 
with  me  in  the  size  of  the  (in*  hole,  for  1  am  even 
willing  to  allow  that  it  is  possible  he  may  be  right : 
hut  because  the  whole  of  t!  e  pa-sage  in  question  is 
xi  ambiguously  worded,  and  so  loosely  put  together, 
that  I  am  persuaded  no  one  can  make  any  thing  of 
it,  who  is  not  already  familiar  with  the  subject;  let 
any  one  previously  unacquainted  with  the  matter, 
prruse  the  description  alluded  to,  and  then  turn  to 
the  Figs.  28,  29,  30,  31,  and  32,  on  Plate  I.  and  say 
whether  the  idea  fie  had  formed  from  the.  description, 
is  in  any  degree  realized  or  no.  If.  we  pretend  to 
give  advice,  it  .should  he  done  ill  such  terms  as  are 
likely  to  be  understood  h\  those  to  whom  it  i*  direct- 
ed, otherwise  instead  of 'doing  good  it  is  most  prnha- 
!)!••  w»».  mav  do  harm.  To  return, — the  hinds  of 
coal  made  use  of  for  heating  of  ovens  'ire  chiefly  the 
Staffordshire,  Hartleys,  and  Coupen-Muin,*  as  these 
coals  differ  only  in  name,  and  not  in  their  properties, 
the  only  point  for  consideration  is,  which  will  come 
cheapest,  yet  I  should  observe,  that  there  may  be 
some  little  difference  in  the  strength,  though  I  have 
not  been  able  to  discover  it ;  thin  matter  may  be 
worth  enquiry.  If  these  coals  should  on  sufficient 
trial  be  found  so  nearly  alike  in  strength,  that  the 
difference  is  not  deemed  worth  notice,  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  deciding  w  hich  in  the  cheapest.  The 
weight  of  a  chaldron  of  coals  is  about  28  cut.  the 
liar' leys  and  (_'ou|>en-.\]ain  are  sold  by  the  chaldron, 
and  the  Staffordshire  by  the  ton;  iu  genital  the 

iffordshire  coal  will  be!  found  most  expensive. 

Oven-  fi  l  ined  after  t'  is.  example  will  hold,  accord- 
hig  to  their  size,  as  follows  : — 
I  t.  I  t.  In. 

N  w  ide  and  7    0  deep.  ...    8  b-ishels  of  bread. 

0  ditto  nnd  7  (j  d.tto.  ...  10  ditto  ditto 
JO  ditto  and  8    0  dittr. ...  12  ditto  ditto 

If  required  to  hold  less  i  .an  8  bushels,  or  more 
t''-ui  12,  reduce  or  increase  the  proportions  accord- 
i  -ly. 

/  /':  -  28,  Plate  1.  Is  the  plan  of  an  oven,  (to  be 
Lea  tod  with  coal)  which,  according  to  the  above 

•  Wood  in  fa-qami!)  matlr  a<e  of  iiwK-sd  of  conlj  la  oveai  of 
lit  voc»»nirnoo  i>B[iiruUrlj  bj  biscuit  bukrrs, 


♦el  >.  v  ill  crit.^rF  li'^s  rfrnrrcl.  it  lihpS 
leet  wide  nnd  7  deep;  the  fiiv  !  ole  i  mers  the  own 
in  a  direction  diagonal  with  ti  e  fan  Vest  roinei.  '  e 
sides  of  t;  e  oven  are  carried  nearly  n<rat^:<t,  >mJ 
turned  as  sharp  ns  possible  at  t!,e  haunc.'i  .md 
shoulder,  this  form  being  supposed  lielter  calculut  i 
to  retain  the  heat  than  any  oilier;  (he  flue  is  imme- 
diately over  the  entrance,' ns  described  by  the  doited 
enclosure  at  a,  on  the  plan.  Welch  lumps  or  tire 
bricks  are  used  for  the  stove  or  tire  hob-,  and  t  ic 
best,  or  at  least  the  che.qie-t  place  i<»  obtain  the  lat- 
ter (in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loudon)  i-  at  a  manu- 
factory of  tli is  sort  in  Prince*-street  Vanxhall,  still 
carried  on  I  believe  by  a  person  of  the  nanu  of  Gre- 
gory. In  business  of  this  nature  it  is  u-ual  to  in- 
troduce a  considerable  quantity  of  old  iron  i.o<  ns, 
more  especially  round  and  over  the  oven,  in  order  to 
keep  the  work  together;  this  precaution  is  not  only 
necessary  willi  respect  to  ovens,  but  is  advisable  on 
all  occasions,  vvltere  great  heat  is  required:  it  is  ne- 
cessary were  it  merely  to  prevent  the  loss  of  heat,  by 
a  seperation  of  the  work,  but  wie  i  it  is  ro  isi<l<  red 
that  the  escape  of  the  fire,  in  this  w.iy,  mav  be  pro- 
ductive of  a  still  greater  evil,  in  winch  others  may- 
be involved  as  well  as  ourxdve-,  the  neglect  of  \.is 
ptveaution  becomes  unpardonahle.  A  \  iece  of  c  ist 
iron  covers  the  space  before  the  door  of  the  oven, 
exactly  level  with  its  floor:  the  opening  underneath, 
is  applied  to  no  particular  use,  but  is  generally 
made  a  receptacle  for  lumber:  it  is  coinmonlv  done 
more  with  a  view  to  lessen  the  exp^nce  than  with  any 
other,  y  et  this  notion  of  economy  is  ridiculed  by 
some,  from  a  persuasion  that  a  great  deal  of  heat 
escapes  this  way,  if  the  [dace  can  lie  applied  to  no 
real  u.-*e,  I  should  think  it  much  better  done  away 
with,  as  there  is  certainly  some  reason  in  the  objec- 
tion urged  against  it. 

/7g.  29,  Miration.  The  months  of  coal  ovens  are 
closed  with  a  door  of  wrought  iron,  in  which  is  a 
small  circuldr  hole  with  a  valve  for  the  convenience 
of  tiie  baker,  and  to  prevent  the  cooling  of  the  oven, 
by  a  frequent  opening  of  the  door.  To  heat  the 
oven,  the  door  is  throw  n  back,  and  a  blower  is  ap- 
plied to  the  mouth,  so  contrived,  as  not  only  to 
cover  the  mouth  of  the  oven,  but  to  enclose  also  tl»e 
throat  of  the  chimney,  by  which  contrivance  the 
draft  is  so  muc'i  encreased,  that  the  necessary  degree 
of  heat  is  very  soon  obtained  ;  and  if  a!  any  time  the 
oven  is  too  hot,  (supposing  that  the  tire  is  out)  it 
will  only  Im»  necessary  to  throw  open  the  furnace 
door  and  put  up  the  blower  for  a  lew  minutes,  the 
current  of  cool  air  wiiidi  is  thus  made  to  pass 
through  it,  >o>>n  reduces  the  heat  to  the  temperature 
required.  In  the  blower  is  also  an  opening  of  the 
same  ki  id  as  that  in  the  door,  whir  h  is  opened  and 
shut  at  pleasure  ;  the  course  of  the  flue  is  described 
by  the  dotted  lines  at  b.  The  lead  cistern  is  fixed 
abnut  five  or  six  inches  over  the  stove,  6o  that  the 
water  may  be  kept  warm,  but  not  boiling,  from  this 
C  c  a  pipe 
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a  pipe  is  brought  down,  (as  shewn)  with  a  cock  in 
the  front.  The  stove  i«  closed  with  an  iron  door,  as 
also  the  agh  pit  hole. 

Fig.  30.  Is  the  blower,  as  before  described. 

Fig.  31.  19  the  transverse  section  from  A  B  on 
the  plan,  looking  towards  the  opening,  the  tire  hole 
entering  the  oven  at  r,  the  crown  is  turned,  with  the 
bricks  on  end,  and  instead  of  centering,  the  custom  is 
to  fill  the  whole  space  with. sand,  clay,  or  rubbish, 
which  is  well  trod  down,  and  fashioned  to  the  >l;are 
which  it  is  intended  the  crown  »hall  be  of.  When 
the  upper  work  is  finished,  the  sand  is  dug  out  of 
the  mouth  of  the  oven. 

Fie.  32.  Is  the  longitudinal  section  from  Cto  I). 
In  this,  the  situation,  &c.  of  the  flue  is  clearly  evi- 
dent, and  the  sectional  line  of  the  blower,  when 


in  its  is  place,  described  by  the  dotted  line  d ;  the 
space  under  the  oven  has  been  before  spoken  of. 

I  shall  now  close  this  part  of  the  subject,  under 
the  fullest  conviction  that  no  person  can  be  at  a  loss, 
after  the  information  I  have  given,  to  construct  an 
oven  of  this  kind,  th  ugh  he  may  previously  be  un- 
acquainted with  the  business. 

There  are  several  contrivances  to  heat  ovens  with 
coal,  but  as  that  which  I  have  offered  is  generally 
admitted  to  be  the  best,  I  have  deemed  it  unnecessary 
to  descrilieany  other.  This  observation  relates  only 
to  ovens  of  the  size  used  by  bakers,  a*  it  is  the 
general  practico  to  heat  small  ovens  with  coal." 

An  oven,  particularly  well  adapted  to  the  baking 
of  meat  in  public  bakehouses,  is  described  at  the  end 
of  the  article  Baking. 


n  HICK  MAKING. 


Brick-making,  the  art  of  forming  and  manufac- 
turing bricks. 

The  earliest  mention  of  bricks  is  to  be  found  in 
the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  where 
we  find  that  Noah's  three  sons,  together  with  their 
wives  and  children,  departed  from  the  eastward,  and 
travelled  into  the  land  of  Shinar.  "  And  they  said 
one  to  another,  go  to,  let  us  make  brick,  and  burn 
them  thoroughly  ;  and  they  had  brick  for  stone, 
and  slime,*  had  they  for  mortar."  Whether  these 
bricks  were  really  exposed  to  the  action  of  fire,  as 
the  passage  before  seems  to  imply,  or  merely  drted 
in  the  sun,  is  a  point  by  no  means  settled ;  out  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  Herodotus,  who  was 
upon  the  spot,  the  bricks' which  composed  the  tower 
ot  Babylon,  were  baked  in  furnaces.  That  unbumt 
bricks  were  also  employed  in  the  earliest  building*, 
appears  certain,  from 'the  testimony  of  some  of  the 
oldest  historians,  and  from  proofs  still  existing. 

Unburnt  bricks  were  u*ed  in  Egypt ;  the  making 
them  was  one  of  the  tasks  imposed  on  ^  e  Israelites 
during  their  servitude  in  that  country  ;  but  the  old- 
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est  edifices,  which  at  present  remain  there,  are  prin- 
cipally of  stone.     Pococke,  however,"  describes  a 

Si  rain  id  built  of  unburnt  bricks,  called  Clnube-el- 
fenshieh,  (the  bricks  of  Menshieh)  which  are  com- 
posed of  a  black  sandy  earth  intermixed  with  peb- 
nles  and  shells,  the  sediment  deposited  by  the  over- 
flowing of  the  Nile.  Unburnt  bricks  are  still  in 
common  use  in  Kgypt,  and  many  other  parts  of  the 
enst ;  the>  were  also  used  on  some  occasions  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  At  what  time  burnt  brick- 
were  first  introduced,  or  in  what  country,  cannot  he 
determined,  nor  indeed  is  it  of  any  moment.  The 
Greeks  were  certainly  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
burning  bricks,  as  appears  from  Vitruvius,  who  in- 
stances several  celebrated  buildings  in  which  this  ma- 
terial was  used,  both  sun-dried  and  burnt. 

This  author  gives  us  the  following  directions  fW 
making  unburnt  bricks.  They  should  not  be  made 
of  stoney,  sandy,  or  gravelly  loam,  forsuch  kind  of 
cartli  render*  tfiein  heavy  ;  and  tiiHin  being  wetted 
with  rain  after  being  laid  in  the  wall,  they  swell  and 
dissolve;  and  the  straw  which  is  put  in  them  does 
not  adhere  on  account  of  their  roughness.  Tne 
earth  of  which  they  are  formed  should  be  light  chalky 
white,  or  red.  They  should  be  made  in  spring  or 
i  itinu.i,  as  being  the  beat  time  for  drying  ;  for  the 
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intense  heat  of  summer  parches  the  outside  before 
the  inside  is  dry  ;  which  afterwards  drying  in  the 
building,  causes  tbem  to  shrink  and  break.  They 
are  best  wbeu  made  two  years  before  they  are  used, 
as  they  cannot  be  sufficiently  dry  in  less  time.  If 
they  are  used  when  newly  made  and  moist,  the 
plaister  work  which  is  laid  on  them,  remaining  firm 
and  stiff,  and  they  shrinking,  and  consequently  not 
preserving  the  same  height  with  the  incrustation,  it 
is,  by  such  contraction,  loosened  and  seperated.  At 
Utica,  therefore,  the  law  allows  no  bricks  to  be  used 
before  they  have  lain  to  dry  five  years. 

No  bricks  of  the  form  now  adopted,  are  found  in 
ancient  structures  ;  those  being  either  square  or 
triangular,  and  more  resembling  our  paving  tiles, 
than  bricks,  as  well  in  form  as  in  substance.  The 
triangular  brick  must  have  possessed  considerable 
advantages  over  tiie  present  kind,  their  form  being 
calculated  to  give  the  most  complete  bond,  and  from 
their  thinness  they  were  likely  to  be  better  burnt. 

Bricks  have  several  advantages  over  stone,  from 
their  porous  texture  ;  they  unite  iietter  with  the  ce- 
ment, are  much  lighter,  and  the  walls  built  with 
them  are  less  subject  to  be  damp. 

The  earth  pro|>er  for  making  brirks,  is  a  clayey 
loam,  neither  abounding  too  much  with  sand,  which 
renders  them  brittle,  nor  with  too  large  a  portion  of 
argillaceous  matter,  which  causes  them  to  shrink  and 
crack  in  drying. 

The  man u tact u re  of  bricks  has  of  late  years  be- 
come an  object  of  revenue,  and  as  such,  entitled  to 
some  consideration  ;  it  is,  besides,  of  the  utnmst  im- 
portance to  the  community,  inasmuch  us  the  value 
and  comfort  of  our  dwellings,  must  depend  in  n  great 
measure  on  the  quality  of  the  material*  with  which 
they  are  constructed,  and  brirk*  form  no  inconsi- 
derable part  of  them.  The  best  account  we  have 
seen  of  this  art,  i«  given  in  "Malcolm's  Compen- 
dium of  Modern  Husbandry,"  from  which  we  have 
made  the  following  extract  : — 

"  The  Moulds,  wed  in  making  every  sort  of  brick 
for  building  purposes,  are  ten  inches  in  length,  and 
live  in  breadth ;  and  the  bricks  when  burned,  usually 
measure  nine  incites  in  length,  and  four  undone  half 
in  breadth,  so  that  the  clamp  shrinks  about  one  inch 
in  ten.  Hut  the  degree  of  contraction,  (as_we  have 
before  seen)  which  clay  iindet«j»>es  in  being  burned, 
dues  not  absolutely  depend  ujm.-ii  the  purity  of  the 
clay  ;  for  some  tlav  imbibes  more  moisture  thau 
others  ;  if  that  whiJi  imbibes  the  most  is  not  ex- 
posed a  much  longer  time  to  the  frost  to  divide  and 
separate  its  particl-s,  and  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  to 
exhale  its  moisture,  titan  that  which  imbibes  le«s 
and  is  a  shorter  time  exposed;  it  follows,  that  while 
the  one  w  ill  be  reduced  one  inch,  the  other  may  lo*e 
two  or  more,  ^gnin,  the  heat  ot  the  kiln  or  clamp, 
and  the  situation  of  the  brirks  as  to  heat,  will  vary 
tho  diminution  of  the  subject  to  be  burnt.  It  is  of 
consequence  therefore,  in  the  making  of  Round  hard 


bricks,  that  the  clay  should  be  dug  two  or  three 
years  before  it  is  used,  in  order  that  it  may  be  pul- 
verized ;  and  the  oftenor  it  is  turned  and  incorpora- 
ted, the  better  will  be  the  bricks.  The  earth  should 
have  sufficient  time  to  mellow  and  ferment,  which 
will  render  it  morn  apt  and  fit  to  temper  ;  and  this 
operation  of  treading  and  tempering  ought  to  be 
performed  more  than  doubly  what  is  usual;  because 
the  goodness  of  the  bricks  wholly  depends  upon  the 
well -performance  of  its  first  preparation,  since  the 
the  earth  in  itself,  before  it  is  wrought,  is  generally 
brittle,  full  of  extraneous  matter,  which  requires  to 
lie  removed,  ami  as  it  were  without  unity  or  sta- 
bility; but  by  adding  small  quantities  of  water  by- 
degrees  to  it,  and  working  and  incorporating  it  to- 
gether, the  several  parts  of  it  are  opened,  and  by 
being  thus  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  a  tough  gluey 
suhstance  is  formed,  which,  without  such  temper- 
ing, treading,  and  beating,  could  not  have  been  pro- 
duced. 

Bricks  thus  tempered,  become  solid,  smooth, 
hard,  and  durable,  and  one  brick,  thus  made,  takes 
up  nearly  as  much  earth,  as  a  brick  and  a  half, 
made  in  the  common  way,  w  hich  are  lisrht,  full  of 
cracks,  and  spongy,  owing  to  the  want  of  due  work- 
ing and  management ;  to  confirm  this  observation, 
we  thall  give  the  following  experiment,  made  by 
M.  (iallon.  II"  took  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
earth,  prepared  for  the  making  of  bricks,  he  let  it 
remain  for  seven  hours,  then  caused  it  to  lie 
moistened  and  beaten,  during  the  space  of  thirty 
minutes ;  the  next  morning  the  same  operation  was 
repeated,  and  the  earth  was  beaten  for  thirty 
minutes ;  in  the  afternoon  it  was  again  lieaten  for 
fifteen  minutes.  Thus,  t.'tis  earth  had  only  been 
worked  for  an  hour  and  quarter  longer  thau  usual, 
but  at  three  different  times.  The  material  had  ac- 
quired a  greater  density,  by  this  preparation ;  for  a 
brick  made  with  this  earth,  weighed  five  pounds 
eleven  ounces,  while  another  brick  made  in  the 
same  mould,  of  the  earth  that  had  not  received  this 
preparation,  weighed  only  five  pounds  seven  ounces. 
Then  having  dried  these  bricks  in  the  air,  during 
the  space  of  thirteen  days,  and  having  burnt  them 
with  otlters,  without  any  particular  precautions, 
they  were  examined  when  taken  from  the  kiln,  and 
it  was  found  that  the  bricks  made  of  the  earth, 
which  had  been  the  most  worked,  still  weighed  four 
ounces  more  than  the  others,  each  having  lost  five 
ounces  by  the  evaporation  of  the  moisture.  But 
t  ieir  strength  was  very  different,  for,  on  plseing 
them  with  the  centre,  on  a  sharp  edge,  and  loading 
the  two  ends,  the  bricks  formed  with  the  well  tem- 
pered earth,  were  broken  with  a  weight  at  each  end* 
of(i:)  pounds,  or  ISO  pounds  in  all,  while  the  others 
were  broken  with  35  pounds  at  each  end,  or  70 
potinds  in  the  whole.  A  mixture  of  ashes,  which  is 
now  uniformly  practised  about  Loudon,  and  light 
sandy  earth,  which  is  usually  practise  din  the  country, 
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facilitates  the  work,  and  fservea  also  to  save  coals  or 
tbe  wood  in  burning  them. 

The  excellency  of  brick*  consists  chiefly  in  tin 
inrt  and  last  operation  ;  lor  bricks  made  of  goo>l 
earth,  and  well  tempered,  become  aoli'l  and  pon- 
derous, a-id  t'lerefir",  will  take  up  a  longer  tinn 
i'i  drying  anj  b  irniug,  thau  our  common  brick 
eec'tn  to  r.-quir".    It  ih  also  to  be  observed,  t;ia 
w  u  drying  of  brinks,  before  they  are  burned,  pr  • 
v-       cracking  and  crumbling  in  their  burning;  for 
w  »n  fie  bricks  are  too  wet,  the  parts  are  pn^vrnt- 
ed  from  adhering  together.    Ti  e  beRt  wav  of  or 
during  tlie  fi.v,  is,  ;o  make  it  gentle  at  first,  and  in 
'crease  it  by  degrees,  as  t'ie  brick*  grow  Harder. 

1'  ie  co^i.aon  conioiit  itiou  i>,  that  every'  acre  o: 
Jaud  will  yield  one  million  of  brick*",  in  every  foot  ii. 
d  including      ie*  wiiich  are  usually  mixed 

with  it.  In  general  our  field*  are  s  nillow  wit> 
a  ooltoin  of  gravel,  yet  we  think  they  will  r.ver- 
a  .  •  nearly  five  feet,  !!»••  <g'i  we  believe  we  ha\e 
p  'I'i  t  w  ll  run  ten  twelve  or  more  feet,  nsabo'.i* 
K  'gland  :  at  least  such  is  Mr.  Malcolm's  infovtunli- 
on  i>  i  t'lis  subject. 

tirnks  are  made  by  the  thousand,  as  the  most  >a- 
ti«1'actory  mode  between  master  and  man,  and  a 
handy  man  could  mould  in  in  one  day,  viz.  from 
five  in  the  morning  until  eight  at  night,  5000.  To 
assist  liim  in  the  preparation  of  the  wil,  &c.  from  the 
heap  (which  is  usually  dug  after  the  season  for  brick- 
makiug  is  over  and  laid  up)  there  is  generally  a 
gang  consisting  of  Mix  persons;  one  man  tempers 
and  prepares  the  soil,  which  is  done  with  a  hoe 
made  long,  in  the  shape  of  a  mattock,  a  shovel,  scoop, 
a  thick  plank  or  board,  and  a  cuckhold :  with  the  hoe 
he  pulls  down  the  soil  from  the  great  heap,  which  is 
chopped  backwards  with  the  shovel,  to  turn  it  as  of- 
ten as  may  lie  necessary,  to  mix  and  thoroughly  in- 
corporate the  ashes  and  soil  together,  because  it  is 
to  be  understood,  that  at  the  time  the  soil  is  dugout, 
and  made  into  thw  heap,  a  layer  of  ccwl  ashes  is  al- 
ternately placed  between  a  layer  of  soil,  as  often  and 
in  such  quantities  in  each  layer  as  the  quality  of  the 
soil  and  other  circumstances  may  make  necessary. 
The  scoop  w  used  to  throw  water  over  thisi  portion 
that  \h  pulled  down  with  tbe  hoe,  in  order  that  it 
may  become,  mor<  and  more,  in  a  tempering  state, 
more  soft  and  ductile ;  and  with  the  bonrd  he  knends 
it  together,  over  w  hich  a  certain  quantity  of  sand  is 
thrown,  and  it  is  then  covered  with  pieces  of  sack- 
ing or  matting,  to  keep  the  sun  and  air  from  it.  A 
b  ty  scoops  or  cuts  off  a  slice,  with  an  instrument  or 
■hovel  having  a  short  handle,  and  the  blade  of  it 
m  ide  concave,  called  a  cuckhold:  this  he  brings 
on  his  arms  to  tbe  moulding  table,  which  is  placed 
under  a  moveable  s'led,  upon  which,  another  boy 
foils  out  a  lump  somcwliat  bigger  thau  will  fit  the 
m  »uld,  the  table  h-ive  been  previously  strewed  with 
sand.  Tiie  moulder,  after  dipping  his  mould  into 
iry  sand,  placed  at  one  corner  of  ids  table,  throws 


the  lump  prepared,  Into  the  mould,  and  with  a  flat 

smooth  stick,  about  eight  inch  >*  long,  previously 
lipped  in  a  pan  of  water,  strike*  off  the  surplus 
soil;  he  then  immediately  turns  out  t  ne  brick  upon 
i  stand,  or  board,  of  tiie  same  snee  with  the  brick  ;  a 
*>oy  take*  it  from  i hence,  andplac  s  it  on  a  lig'it  har- 
row, with  a  lattice-work  ftame  fixed  overt  e  frame 
of  the  barrow,  pi  ubout  three  feet  high  above  the 
wheel,   and  reduced  to  about  eighteen  inches  in 

fight  towards  the  handle,  forming  an  inclined  plane. 
V  <e  new  made  bricks  arc  placed  on  this  lattice  Ira  me, 

nd  over  t>u  m,  "and  is  thrown  in  sufficient  quantity* 
'o  prevent  their  ad  ering  to  each  otcer,  a*  well  a»to 
prevent  in  a  certain  derive  their  cracking  in  drying 
while  on  the  hacks.  A  boy  wheels  the  barrow  tof  .e 

ack-,  and  places  them  with  great  regularity  and 
ui-patc*'.  one  above  the  other,  a  little  diagonally,  in 
u  order  to  give  a  free  p**age  to  the  air.  Kach'hack 
is  made  nid<'  enough  tor  t  n  o  bricks,  to  be  placed 
edgeways  across,  with  a  passage  between  the  heads* 
of  eat  h  bnclt :  thi«v  are  i|-in<llv  made  eight  bricks 
high;  the  bottom  brick*  at  the  end  of  each  hack  are 
uld  ones. 

In  showery  weather,  wheat  or  rye  straw  w  care- 
fully laid  over  the  bricks  thnt  are  drying  on  tlu-ac 
hack*,  to  keep  them  as  free  from  wet  a>  possible  • 
for  the  bricktnakers  do  not  here,  as  in  some  places 
more  distant  bra  the  metropolis,  goto  the  expence 
■if roofed  coverings,  or  long  sheds;  which  from  the 
extent  of  one  of  these  fields  would  be  impossible. 

If  the  weather  is  tolerably  fine,  a  tew  days  is  suf- 
ficient to  make  them  diy  enough  to  be  turned,  which 
is  done  by  resetting  them  more  ojien,  and  turning 
them  ;  and  six  or  eight  days  more  are  required  l>c- 
fore  they  are  fit  to  1*  put  into  the  clamp,  for  kilns 
are  not  in  use  in  this  jart  of  the  country.  When 
sufficiently  dry,  the  clampmaker  levels  the  ground, 
generally  at  one  end  of  the  range  of  hacks,  r.earlv 
centrical,  making  the  foundation  of  the  infeik<V'd 
clamp,  somewhat  higher  than  the  surrounding 
ground  :  and  with  place  bricks,  if  they  have  any,  or 
otherwise,  with  the  driest  of  those  just  made,  nlakes 
a  foundation  of  an  oblong  f»xni,  beginning  with  the 
flue,  which  is  nearly  a  br>ck  wide,  and  running 
straight  through  the  clamp.  In  this  flur, dry  bavin-, 
coals,  and,  cinders  (vulgarly  called  breese,;  are  hi  id 
and  pressed  in  close,  in  order  Hint  the  interstices 
between  wood  and  coal  may  be  properly  filled  up. 
On  the  sides  of  the  flue,  the  bricksare  placed  diago- 
nally about  one  inch  asunder,  and  between  each 
layer  of  bricks  three  or  four  inches  of  breese  ere 
strewed,  and  in  this  manner  V  t  y  build  tier  u\n,n 
tier  as  high  as  the  clamp  is  meant  to  be :  never  omitt- 
ing liclween  each  layer,  as  well  as  between  each 
brick,  that  is  placed  diagonally,  to  put  a  due  portion 
ofbreese.  When  they  have  made  the  clamp  al»>ut 
six  feet  long,  another  fine  is  made  similar  in  every 
respect  to  the  preceding,  to  the  extent  of  t  lie  *ize  of 
the  intended  clamp,  provide  d  only  that  the  bricks 
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are  meant  to  be  burnt  off  quick, -which  they  will  be 
in  about  21  or  SO  days,  according  as  the  weather 
may  tuit.  But  if  there  is  no  immediate  hum  tor  the 
bricks,  the  flues  are  placed  about  niue  feet  asunder, 
and  the  damp  left  to  burn  off  slowlv.  When  fire  is 
art  to  the  chimp,  and  it  burns  well,  the  ash  hole, 
being  placed  at  the  west  end  generally,  the  mouths 
are  stopped  with  bricks,  and  clay  laid  against  them ; 
the  outaides  of  the  clamps  are  plaistered  with  clay  if 
the  weather  is  at  all  precarious,  or  the  fire  bums 
furiously;  and  to  the  end  against  which  addition  is 
made  to  the  clamp,  skreens  made  of  reeds  worked 
into  frames  about  six  feet  high,  and  sufficiently  i 
wide  to  be  moved  about  with  ease,  are  plarcd  to 
k"«p  off  the  weather,  and  against  any  particular 
side  where  wet  is  most  prevalent.  On  the  top 
oT  the  clamp  a  thick  layer  of  brcese  Is  uniformly 

This  is  the  mode  of  manufacturing  the  common 
grey  stocks  for  wall*  and  common  buildings;  but 
some  brickmakers,  in  order  to  mix  the  soil  and  ashes 
more  regularly,  perform  it  with  a  machine,  called  a 
clay  mill,  which  a  horse  turns  round.  This  ma- 
chine consists  of  a  tub  or  tun  fixed  to  the  ground,  in 
which  is  placed  perpendicularly  an  instrument  re- 
sembling a  worm  or  screw  ;  the  soil  being  put  iu  at 
top,  is  worked  dowu  by  the  rotary  motion  of  the 
worm,  and  is  forced  out  at  a  hole  made  on  the  side 
near  the  bottom  of  the  tub.  A  man  supplies  the  tub 
with  fresh  soil,  properly  moistened,  while  t':e  person 
who  supplies  the  moulder  keeps  removing  that 
which  is  thus  prepared*  or  pressed  out. 

Wttxhrd  malms,  or  more  properly  marls,  are  made 
with  still  greater  attention;  a  circular  walled  recess 
is  built  about  four  feet  deep,  and  from  three  to  four 
feet  wide,  paved  at  bottom,  and  from  10  to  19  feet 
diameter,  having  a  horse-wheel  placed  in  the  cen- 
ter; the  ground  is  raised  all  round  it,  and  a  plat- 
form made  upon  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  recess. 
On  this  platform  the  horse  walks,  a  pump  is  fixed 
into  a  well,  as  near  to  the  platform  as  may  be,  to 
supply  the  recess  with  water  as  often  as  occasion 
may  require.  A  barrow  made  to  fit  the  recess,  and 
thick  set  with  long  iron  teeth,  well  loaded,  is  chained 
to  the  traces  of  the  horse,  who  drags  this  after  him ; 
a  man  wheels  a  barrow  full  of  soil  previously  pre- 
pared in  a  heap  the  same  as  for  the  common  stocks, 
and  slioots  it  regularly  round  the  recess,  he  thou 
pumps  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  which,  by  means 
of  troughs  or  shoots,  runs  on  it.  The  horse  is  then 
•et  in  motion,  and  the  barrow  being  loaded  accor- 
dingly, forces  its  way  into  the  soil,  admits  the  water 
into  it,  anrt  by  thus  tearing  and  seperating  ir,  mixes 
the  ingredients  at  the  same  tunc  that  it  gives  an 
opportunity  for  stones  and  other  ponderous  substan- 
ce* to  subside  to  the  bottom.  The  man  keeps  supply- 
ing it  with  fresh  soil  and  water  until  there  is  a  suffi- 
cient body  in  the  rrcess.  On  oi:e  side,  but  as  near 
to  the  recess  as  possible,  thegrouudis  made  smooth. 


and  dug  out  about  18  inches  or  two  feet  deep  into  a 
hollow  square;  and  the  soil  now  becomes  paste, 
and  being  thereby  sufficiently  washed,  purified,  and 
fluid,  troughs  are  placed  from  the  recess  to  this  hol- 
low grouud,  and  it  is  pumped  or  ladled  out  with 
scoops  or  shovels  into  the  troughs,  carefully  leaving 
the  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  recess  to  be  after- 
wards thrown  out  on  the  sides  of  it,  together  with 
stones,  bones,  &c.  Over  this  hollow  square  or  pit 
the  fluid  soil  diffuses  itself,  where  it  settles  of  an 
equal  thickness,  and  remains  until  wanted  for  use; 
the  superfluous  water  being  either  evaporated  or 
drained  from  it,  by  its  being  exposed  a  certain  length 
of  time  in  so  thin  a  body.  When  they  have  got  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  washed  earth  in  this  pit,  ano- 
ther is  made  alongside  of  it,  and  so  they  proceed  un- 
til they  liave  got  as  much  thus  prepared,  as  they  are 
likely  to  want  during  the  season. 

The  clamps  for  burning  these  better  sorts  of  bricks 
are  individually  the  same  with  the  other,  but  great- 
er care  is  taken  in  not  overheating  the  kiln,  and  in 
causing  it  to  burn  moderately,  as  equably  and  a» 
diffusively  at  the  same  time  as  possible. 

In  the  country,  bricks  are  always  burnt  in  kilns, 
whereby  less  waste  arise*,  less  fuel  is  consumed, 
and  the*  bricks  are  sooner  burnt.  The  bricks  are 
first  set  or  placed  in  it,  and  then  the  kiln  being 
covered  with  pieces  of  bricks,  or  tiles,  the  work- 
men put  in  some  wood,  to  dry  them  with  a  gen'le 
fire ;  and  this  they  continue  till  the  bricks  are  pretty 
dry,  which  takes  up  two  or  three  days,  which  w 
known  by  the  smoke  turning  from  a  darkish  colour 
to  a  transparent  smoke ;  they  then  leave  off  putting 
in  wood,  and  proceed  to  make  ready  for  burning, 
which  is  performed  by  putting  in  brush,  furze,  spray, 
heath,  brakes,  or  fern  faggots,  according  to  the 
scarcity  or  plenty  of  those  articles  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. "  But  before  they  put  m  any  faggots  they  dam 
up  the  mouth  or  months  of  the  kiln  with  pieces  of 
bricks,   which  is  called  in  some  places  shinlogs; 

Eilcd  upon  one  another  and  close  it  up  with  wet 
rick  earth. 

The  shinlog  they  make  so  high  that  there  is  but 
just  room  above  to  thrust  in  a  fuggot ;  they  then 
proceed  to  put  in  more  faggots,  till  the  kiln  and  its 
arches  look  white,  and  the  fire  appears  at  tlie  top  of 
the  kika  ;  upon  which  they  slacken  the  fire  fur  an- 
hour,  and  let  all  cool  by  degrees.  This  they  con- 
tinue to  do  alternately,  heating  and  slackening  till 
the  bricks  be  thoroughly  burnt,  which  is  usually 
effected  in  48  hours.  One  of  these  kilns  will  burn 
20,000  bricks,  and  is  usually  13  feet  loug,  by  10 
feet  six  inches  in  depth,  and  the  height  aboat  J2  feet. 
The  walls  axe  carried  up  somethiug  out  of  the  per- 
pendicular at  the  top,  and  inclining  towards  each, 
other,  so  that  the  area  at  the  top  is  not  more  than 
IU  square  feet;  the  thickness  of  the  walls  is  ouo 
foottwo  inches. 
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The  bricks  are  set  on  flat  aretes, 
left  them  something  like  lattice  work. 

{Joldham  observes  that  bricks  will  have  double 
the  strength  if  after  one  burning  they  be  steeped  in 
water,  and  burnt  a  fresh. 

A9  every  man  who  lias  occasion  to  use  bricks, 
whether  on  his  own  estate,  or  on  tlmt  of  his  land- 
lord, cannot  but  be  sensible  of  the  groat  vnlu^  of  a 
perfectly  dry  house ;  ami  as  it  is  im;>o><dbIe  a  hous<« 
can  be  dry  if  bricks  are  used  which  are  not  suffici- 
ently burnt,  such  a*  the  place  brick*  before  descri- 
bed, he-will  do  well  to  consider  whether  it  will  not 
be  more  advantageous  to  him  in  the  end,  to  make 
use- of  no  other  'ban  tin*  best  hard  scurd  bricks,  be 
the  colonrof  them  what  they  may,  and  be  the  co«t 
what  it  will.  -Such  bricks  are  easily  known  bv  th-ir 
sound,  and  by  their  striking  fire  with  steel.  It  will 
•  lie  found  that,  besides  the  comfort  and  firmness  of 
the  building,  they  will  be  cheaper  than  place  bricks 
together  with  the  expence  of  battening  ti  e  walls. 

In  the  interior  of  the  county  of  Surrey,  tiles  are 
almost  uniforndv  used  for  roofs  of  houses,  and  in 
Kome  instances,  on  barns ;  but,  b-'tweeu  Dorkin? 
and  Horsham,  a  heavy,  but  very  durable  sort  of 
•slate  stone  is  used.  Nearer  London,  slates,  cither 
Welsh  or  Westmoreland,  prvail.  As  there  are 
many  persons  who  give  the  preference  to  tiles,  it 
may  not  bo  amiss  to  give  the  result  of  a  curious  ex- 
periment on  that  subject,  as  related  by  the  bishop 
•of  Landaff. 

,  "  That  sort  of  slate,  other  circumstances  being: 
the  same,  is  esteemed  the  best  which  imbibes  the 
least  water  ;  for  the  imbibed  water  not  only  increa- 
ses the  weight  of  the  covering,  but  in  fiwty  wea- 
ther, being  converted  into  ice,  it  swells  and  shivers 
the  slate.  This  effect  of  frost  is  very  sensible  in 
tiled  houses,  but  is  scarcely  felt  in  those  which  arc 
elated ;  for  good  slate  imbibes  but  little  water,  and 
when  tiles  are  well  glazed,  tbey  arc  rendered  in  some 
measure,  with  respect  to  this  point,  similar  to  slate. 
I  took  a  piece  of  Westmoreland  slate,  and  a  piece  of 
iiominon  tile,  and  weighed  each  of  them  carefully; 
the  surface  of  each  was  about  SO  square  inches ;  both 
the  pieces  were  immersed  in  water  for  about  ten  mi- 
nutes, and  then  taken  out  and  weighed  as  soon  as 
*hey  had  ceased  to  drip;  the  tile  had  imbibed  above 
a  seventh  part  of  its  weight  of  water;  and  the  slate 
had  not  imbibed  a  two-hundredth  part  of  its  weight ; 
indeed  the  wetting  of  the  slate  was  merely  superficial 
I  placed  both  the  wet  pieces  before  the  fire ;  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  the  slate  was  become  quite  dry, 
and  of  the  same  weight  it  had  before  it  was  put  into 
the  water;  huttheule  had  lost  only  about  twelve 
grains  of  water  it  had  imbibed,  wliirh  was,  as  near 
as  could  be  expected,  the  very  same  quantity  tfiat 
had  been  spread  over  its  surface;  for  it  was  the 
quantity  which  had  been  imbibed  by  the  slate,  the 
Kurface  of  which  was  equal  to  that  of  the  tile;  the 
♦ile  was  left  to  dry  in  a  room  heated  to  60  degrees, 
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and  it  did  not  lose  aU  the  water  it  had  ir 
less  than  six  days. 

The  finest  sort  of  blue  slate  is  sold  at  Kendal  for 
3s.  6d.  per  load,  which  comes  to  £1.  15*.  per  ton, 
the  load  weighing  two  hundred  weight. — The  coar- 
sest may  be  had  for  2s.  4d.  a  load,  or  £1.  3s.  4d.  per 
ton.  Thirteen  loads  of  the  finest  sort  will  cover  48 
square  yards  of  roof,  and  18  loads  of  the  coarsest 
will  cover  the  same  space ;  so  that  there  is  hab  a 
ton  less  weight  upon  42  square  yards  of  roof  when 
the  finest  slate  is  used,  than  if  it  was  covered  with 
tiie  coarsest  kind,  and  the  difference  of  the  expense 
of  t»ie  material,  is  only  3s.  (id.  To  balance  in  some 
measure  the  advantage  arising  from  the  lightness  of 
t  ie  finest  slate,  it  ronst  be  remarked  that  it  owes  iu 
lightness,  not  so  much  to  any  diversity  in  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  stone  from  which  it  is  split,  as  to 
i he  thinness  to  which  the  workmen  reduce  it;  and 
it  is  not  able  to  resist  violent  winds  so  well  as  thai 
which  is  heavier. 

A  common  Cambridge  tile  weighed  37  ounces : 
l!iey  use  at  a  medium  700  tiles  for  covering  100 
square  feet,  or  about  two  and  a  hnh'tons  of  tile  to 
42  square  yards.  Hence,  without  including  the 
kvcight  of  what  is  used  in  wrapping  over,  &c.  when 
a  building  is  covered  with  copper  or  lead,  it  will  be 
.-eeii  that  42  square  yards  of  building  will  be  cover- 
ed by, 

Cwt. 

Copper   4 

Fine  Slate  2o 

Lead  i>7 

Coarser  Slate  k  36 

Tik-s....  ..54 

From  tbe  foregoing  statement,  it  is  evident  that 
the  consequences  arising  from  a  covering  with  tiles 
are  two-fold ;  the  first,  that  owing  to  the  weight  of 
them,  we  are  obliged  to  make  our  plates  and  rafters 
of  the  roofs,  so  much  stouter  and  heavier  than  there 
is  any  occasion  to  do  for  slates,  even  of  the  coarser 
sort ;  and  consequently  this  increased  strength  in  the 
timber,  must  add  fo  tbe  expence  of  the  roof,  sup- 
posing that  the  same  thickness  of  wall  be  sufficient. 
Secondly,  it  is  proved,  that  from  the  porosity  of  the 
tile,  it  imbibes  one  seventh  part  of  its  weight,  of 
above  five  ounces  of  water  in  ten  minutes,  and  that 
it  requires  the  heat  of  00  degrees,  which  is  five  de- 
grees above  temperate,  and  six  days  to  make  the 
tile  as  dry  as  it  was  before  it  was  saturated.  How 
much  lenger  the  tile  may  continue  wet,  during  the 
moist  winter  ninths,  if  it  ever  dries  at  ajl  upon  the 
roofs  of  our  houses,  is  a  question  we  ore  not  pre- 
pared to  explain.  Hut  Mr.  Malcolm  thinks,  that 
tiles  in  a  damp  state,  lodging  on  timber,  for  at"  least 
-ix  months,  must  injure  the  timber,  and,  together 
with  the  unburst,  or  place  bricks  in  the  walk,  must 
produce  an  almost  perpetual  moisture,  and  make  a 
aouse  damp  and  ■m'calt'iv  at  •  il  seasons. 
Before  we  conclude  tiiis  article,  we  shall  lay.be> 
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fore  oar  reader?,  an  account  of  Mr.  Cartwright's 
patent  brides,  as  stated  in  the  specification,  dated 
April  14,  1795.—"  The  principle  of  this  invention 
will  readilv  be  comprehended,  by  supposing  the  two 
opposite  Hide*  of  a  common  brjck  to  nave  a  groove 
or  rabbet  down  the  middle,  which  groove  must  be  a 
little  more  than  half  the  width  of  the  side  of  the 
brick  in  which  it  is  made;  there  will  then  be  left  n 
5;  oulder  on  each  side  of  the  groove,  each  of  which 
shoulder*  will  be  nearly  equal  to  one  quarter  of  the 
width  of  the  side  of  the  brick,  or  to  one  half  of  the 
goove  or  rabbet  (See  Plate  1,  Miscellanies.)  A 
course  of  these  brick*  being  laid  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der, (as  in  Figure  5,)  they  will  form  an  indented 
hie,  or  nearly  equal  divisions ;  the  grooves,  or 
rabbets  being  somewhat  wider  than  the  two  adjoin- 
ing shoulders,  to  allow  for  mortar,  See.  When  the 
nest  course  comes  on,  the  shoulders  of  the  bricks 
wliich  compose  it,  will  fall  into  the  grooves  of  the 
first  course;  and  t  ie  shoulders  of  the  first  course 
will  fit  into  the  groove*  or  rabbets  of  the  second ; 
a  i  l  so  on,  as  is  clesirly  shewn  in  the  plate.  This 
m  »de  of  shaping  the  bricks  is  to  be  preferred,  as 
be  tig  perfectly  simple;  the  principle,  however,  will 
be  preserved,  in  whatever  manner  they  may  be 
made  to  lock  into,  of  cramp  each  other,  by  what- 
ever fbrin  of  indenture  ;  or  whether  by  one  groove, 
or  more.  But  it  must  be  observed,  in  whatever 
manner  the  variations  from  the  simple  form  (Figure 
I.)  is  made,  except  by  straight  lines,  the  two  sides 
of  the  brick,  &c.  must  proportionally  vary,  so  that, 
when  thev  come  together  in  work,  they  may  corres- 
pond and  fit  each  other ;  an  example  of  which  is 
exhibited  in  Figure  %  where  a  and  b  shew  the  op- 
posite sides  of  a  brick.  It  may  make  some  small 
raving  in  the  expence,  though  perhaps  not  a  prudent 
one,  if  the  bricks  Sec.  were  of  such  a  w  idth  as  to  ad- 
mit a  common  brick,  or  piece  of  plain  stone,  between 
the  shoulders  of  each  of  these  brick*  :  in  that  ca*e, 


the  groove  must  be  made  proportionally  wider 
For  the  purpose  of  turning  the  angles,  it  may  be 
expedient  to  have  bricks  or  stones,  of  such  size's nd 
«hape,  as  to  correspond  witii  each  wall  respectively ; 
this,  however,  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  as  the 
groove  in  the  brick*,  &c.  of  eaeli  wall,  where  they 
cross,  or  meet  each  other,  may  be  le\  el  led,  and  the 
bricks  wrap  over,  as  in  the  common  mode.  For  the 
purpose  of  breaking  the  joints  in  the  depth  of  the 
walls,  bricks  will  be  required  of  different  lengths, 
though  of  the  same  width.  liuildii  gs  constructed 
with  bricks,  of  this  principle,  will  require  no  bond- 
timber,  one  universal  bond,  running  throng'*,  and 
connecting  the  whole  building  together;  **h-  walks 
of  w  hich,  can  neither  crack,  nor  bulge  out,  w  thout, 
breaking  through  the  bricks  themselves.  When! 
these  bricks,  &c.  that  is  to  say,  of  the  simple  form. 
Figure  1,  are  used  for  the  construction  of  arches,  the 
•ides  of  the  grooves  and  the  shoulders,  should  be 
the  radius  of  the  circle,  of  wliich  the  intended  arch 


is  to  be  a  segment.    (See  Fieure  3.)    Though,  if 
the  circle  be  verv  large,  the  difference  of  the  width 
of  the  bricks,  cVc.  at  top  and  bottom,  will  be  so  trif- 
ling, as  to  make  a  minute  attention  to  this  particu- 
lar, scarcely,  if  ntall  necessary.    When  these  arches 
are  required  to  be  particularly  flat,  or  are  applied  in 
such  situations  ns  admit  not  of  end  walls,  as  in  the 
construction  of  bridges,  Sec.  it  may  be  expedient  to 
jave  the  shoulders  dove-tailed,  to  prevent  the  arch 
cracking  across,  or  giving  way  endwise.  (Sre 
Figure  A.)    If  the  bricks  are  as  wide  at  the  bottom 
as  at  the  top,  the  manner  of  putting  them  togct  er 
by  a  dove-tail,  is  obvious  ;  when  not  so  wide  at  tlie 
bottom,  ns  the  top,  on  one  side  of  the  brick,  &rc.  the 
sides,  of  the  shoulders  must  be  parallel,  and  on  the 
other,  the  sides  of  the  groove  or  rabbets  must  be 
parallel,  so  that  the  two  sides  of  the  bricks,  &c. 
which  fall  together,  may  correspond.    (See  Figure 
4,  b  c.)    In  forming  an  arch,  the  bricks  must  be 
coursed  across  the  centi-e,  on  which  the  arch  is  turn- 
ed, and  a  groove  side  of  the  bricks  must  face  the 
workmen.   (See  figure  6.)    It  may  be  expedient, 
though  not  absolutely  necessary,  in  laying  the  first 
two  or  three  courses  at  least,  to  begin  at  the  crown, 
and  work  downwards  each  way.    In  arch-work,  the 
bricks,  4'C.  may  be  either  laid  in  mortar,  or  dry,  and 
tlie  interstices  "afterwards  filled,  and  wedged  up,  by 
pouring  in  lime  putty,  plaster  of  Paris,  grouting,  or 
any  other  convenient  material,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  workman  or  builder.    It  is  obvious,  that  arches' 
upon  this  principle,  having  no  lateral  pressure,  can' 
neither  expand  at  the  foot,  nor  spring  at  the  crown  j- 
consequently  they  will  want  no  abutments,  requiring 
only  perpendicular  walls  to  be  let  info,  or  to  rest 
upon;  and   they  will   want  no  superincumbent 
weight  upon  the  crown  to  prevent  their  springing 
up — a  circumstance  of  great  importance,  in  many 
instances,  in  the  construction  of  bridges.  Another 
advantage  attending  this  mode  of  arching,  is,  that 


the  centres  may  be  struck  immediately  ;  so  that  th< 
same  centre,  (which  in  no  case,  need  be  many  fee* 
wid*-,  whatever  may  l<e  the  breadth  of  the  arch), 
may  lx»  regularly  unified,  as  the  work  proceeds.1 
Kut  the  greatest,  and  most  striking  advantage  at* 
•ending  this  invention,  is  the  absolute  security  it 
affords,  and  at  a  very  reasonable  rate?  against*  the 
possibility  of  fire;  for,  from  the  peculiar  properties 
of  this  arch,  requiring  no  abutments,  it  may  be  laid) 
open,  or  let  into  common  walls,  no  stronger  than 
what  are  required  for  timbers,  of  which  it  n  ill  prey 
elude  the  necessity,  and  save  the  expence.  •  i 
The  different  kinds  of  bricks  made  in  this  conn* 
try,  arw  principally  place-bricks,'  grey^  and  re# 
stocks,  marie  facing  bricks,  and  cutting  bricks. 
The  place  bricks,  and  stocks,  are  used  in  common 
walling.  The  marles  are  made  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  and  used  in  the  outside  of  build- 
ings ;  these  arc  very  beautiful  bricks,  of  a  fine  yel- 
low colour,  hard,  and  well  burnt,  and  in  every 
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respect  superior  to  the  stocks.  The  finest  kind  of 
marie  and  red  bricks,*  are  called  cutting  bricks,  they 
are  used  in  the  arches  over  windows  and  doom, 
being  rubbed  to  a  centre,  and  gauged  to  a  height. 
There  is  also  a  fine  kind  of  white  bricks,  made  near 
Ipswich,  which  an*  used  for  facing,  and  sometimes 
brought  to  London  for  that  purpose.  The  Windsor 
or  fire-bricks,  which  are  made  at  Hedgerly,  a  vil- 
lage near  Windsor,  are  red,  and  contain  a  large  pro- 
portion of  sand;  these  are  used  for  co-iting  furnaces, 
and  lining  the  ovens  of  glass  houses,  where  they 
stand  the-  utmost  fury  of  the  fire.  Dutch  clinkers 
■ire  also  imported,  long  narrow  bricks,  of  a  brim- 
stone colour,  very  hard,  and  well  burnt;  tWy  are 
frequently  warped,  and  appear  almost  vitrified  by 
the  heat.  The  u^e  of  them  is  for  paving  yards  and 
stables.  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  mentions  the  triangu- 
lar form  of  brick,  from  Daniel  IJar'iaro,  with  com- 
mendation; each  side  of  these  bricks,  being  a  foot. 
They  were  used  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Al- 
though, on  some  particular  occasions,  an  alteration 
in  the  size  of  bricks,  may  not  only  be  admissablc, 
but  adviseable,  yet,  in  a  general  sense,  any  material 
deviation  from  the  common  form,  and  size,  would 
be  improper. 

In  laying  bricks,  in  the  summer  season,  it  is  ad- 
viaeable to  dip  them  into  water,  until  they  become 
saturated ;  and  when  the  work  is  left  for  only  one 
day,  the  walls  should  be  as  carefully  covered  as  in 
the  winter;  fur  at  such  time  the  mortar  sets  too 
rapidly,  and  the  necessary  cohesion  is  destroyed. 
This  evil  is  increased  by  the  dust  which  hangs  about 
bricks,  more  especially  at  this  time  of  the  year ;  and 
this  last  circumstance  should  operate  as  an  addition- 
al motive  for  adopting  the  above  expedient.  While 
the  injuries  to  which  brick-work  is  liable,  from 
frost,  ficc.  is  known  to  all ;  it  is  singular,  that  a 
point  of  equal,  if  not  superior  importance,  should 
be  almost  wholly  overlooked,  or  at  least,  generally 
deemed  too  inconsiderable  to  merit  any  particular 
attention. 

The  legislature  has  often  interfered  to  regulate 
the  manufacture  of  bricks.  By  stat.  12,  dco.  1. 
cap.  Sj,  earth  or  clay,  designed  for  making  bricks 
for  sale,  shall  be  dug  and  turned  at  least  once  be- 
tween the  1st.  of  November,  and  the  1st.  of  Febru- 
ary, and  not  be  made  into  bricks  till  after  ihe  1st.  of 
March,  and  no  bricks  be  made  for  sale  but  between 
the  1st.  of  March  and  29th.  of  September.  But  by 
slat.  10,  Geo.  9.  cap.  49,  earth  may  be  dug  for  ma- 
king bricks  at  any  time  of  the  year,  provided  such 
earth  be  turned  once  before  it  be  made  into  brick**. 
And  by  ihc  former  statute,  no  Spanish  is  to  be  mix- 


ed with  the  earth  or  breese  used  in  (he  burning  of 
bricks ;  and  all  bricks  are  to  be  burnt  in  kilns  or  dis- 
tinct clamps,  each  set  by  itself . 

By  stat.  Geo.  2,  cap.  22,  there  may  be  mixed  with 
the  brick-earth  any  quantity  of  sea-coal  ashes,  sifted 
or  skreened  through  a  sieve  or  skreen  half  an  inch 
wide,  and  not  exceeding  20  loads  to  the  making 
of  100,000  bricks,  each  load  not  exceeding  36  bush- 
els. And  breese  may  be  mixed  with  coal  in  the  bur- 
ning of  bricks  in  clamps  for  sale,  &c.  Stock  bricks, 
and  place  brick-  ,  may  be  burnt  in  one  and  the  same 
clamp,  ko  that  the  stock  bricks  be  set  in  one  distinct 
parcel,  and  not  mixed  and  surrounded  with  place 
bricks. 

For  the  more  effectually  securing  the  observation 
of  these  laws,  it  was  enacted  by  J2.  Geo.  1.  cap. 
3.3.  for  tlie  better  discov  ery  of  offenders,  that  the 
master  and  w  ardens  of  the  company  of  tylers  and 
bricklayers  should  have  power  to  search  brick-kilns, 
&c.  but  they  having  permitted,  and  even  encoura- 
ged divers  persons  to  make  bricks  contrary  to  the 
directions  in  the  said  act  by  2.  Geo.  2.  cap.  Is,  they 
are  divested  of  that  power,  and  any  two,  three,  or 
more  persons,  appointed  by  the  justices  of  peace,  are 
empowered,  within  15  miles  of  London,  to  go  in  the 
day  time  into  any  grounds,  sheds  or  places  where 
any  clay  or.  earth  shall  be  digged  or  digging,  for 
bricks  or  pan-tiles,  or  any  bricks  or  pan-toes  shall 
be  making  or  made  for  sale,  and  there  to  view,  search, 
and  inspect  the  same,  &c.  Offenders  to  forfeit  20 
shillings  for  every  thousand  of  unstatutable  bricks, 
and  10  shillings  for  every  thousand  of  such  tiles  ; 
one  moiety  to  the  use  of  the  prosecutor,  the  other  to 
the  poor  of  the  parish  where  the  offence  shall  be 
committed. 

By  17.  Geo.  3.  cap.  42,  all  bricks  made  for  sale 
shall  when  burned,  be  not  less  than  b{  inches  long, 
2|  thick  and  4  wide. 

By  43.  Geo.  3.  c.  ©^(consolidating  the  excise 
duties)  passed  July  4th.  1803,  every  thousand  of 
bricks  made  in  Great  Britain,  not  exceeding  10 
inches  long,  3  inches  thick,  and  5  inches  wide,  is  lia- 
ble to  a  duty  of  5s.  and  exceeding  the  foremen  t  ion  - 
cd  dimensions  to  10s.;  and  every  thousand  of  bricks 
made  in  Great  Britain,  and  smoothed  or  polished 
on  one  or  more  sides,  not  exceeding  the  {superficial 
dimensions  of  10  inches  long,  and  5  inches  w  ide,  is 
subject  to  a  duty  of  12*. ;  and  if  such  bricks  exceed 
those  dimensions,  to  the  duty  on  paving  tiles.  The 
said  duties  are  to  be  paid  by  the  makers.  An  addi- 
onal  duty  of  lOd.  per  thousand  was  imposed  on 
bricks  and  tiles,  in  the  wavs  and  means  for  the 
year  1805. 
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As  there  is  scarcely  an  article  of  more  general 
consumption  or  universal  application  than  brushes, 
it  sccras  wonderful,  that  so  little  has  been  done  to- 
wards rendering  them  more  perfect.  We  are  afraid 
this  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  a  principle,  too 
rominonlv  acted  on,  of  making  things  cheap,  rather 
than  good.  Such  a  notion  will  ever  operate  strongly, 
to  prevent  that  gradual  improvement  of  the  subject 
which  cast  only  arise  from  more  liberal  and  extended 
v  iews. 

The  operation  of  making  a  brush,  is  one  of  the 
most  simple  that  cau  be  described,  as  there  is  scarce- 
ly a  tool  made  use  of  in  the  business,  which  is  not 
fnniliar    to    every  workman.     We    shall  begin 
with  the  Stwk.  into    which  the   hair  is  (ixed  ; 
this   is   made  of  any  kind  of  wood  that  is  dry 
and   well  seasoned,   and   being  brought  to  the 
intended   thickness,  by  planing,  &r.  it  is  next  sent 
to  Ik*  bored  with  a  quantity  of  holes,  of  a  proper 
size  to  receive  the  bunches  of  hair.    This  is  done 
by  means  of  a   small  collar  and  mandrel,  nit!, 
n  short  bit  of  the  intended  size,  fixed  to  it  by  means 
of  an  inside  screw,  cut  in  the  wood  into  which  the 
bit  is  fitted;  which  corresponds  to  the  screw  on  the 
mandrel.     Kach  bit  being  thus  fitted,   is  easily 
changed  for  a  larger  or  smaller  one.  The  lathe  is  kept 
in  motion  by  a  treadle.  The  workman  then  takes  the 
pattern,  which  rs  simply  a  piece  of  hard,  thin,  wood, 
with  holes  bored  through  it,  at  proper  and  regular 
distances  from  each  other,  and  of  a  size  correspond- 
ing with  the  stock  of  the  brush,  to  which  he  attaches 
it  bv  means  of  a  vice,  somewhat  similar  to  those  made 
u-ae'  of  by  ladies  to  confine  their  work  to  the  table. 
Things  thus  arranged,  the  workman  stands  at  right 
angKs  with  the  mandrel,  and  his  breast  against  the 
back  puppet,  and  holding  the  stock  in  both  hands, 
with  the  pattern  towards  him,  enters  the  bit  into 
each  hole,  one  after  the  other,  perforating  the  stock, 
which,  from  the  velocity  the  bit  goes  with,  is  done 
with  astonishing  dispatch.    This  prepares  the  stock 
for  the  reception  of  the  hair,  whicn  is  previously 
assorted,  both  as  to  colour  and  quality,  in  the  fol- 
low ing  manner: — Russia  hair  is  imported  in  bun- 
dles, of  about  7ll>.  each,  each  bundle  contains  a 
variety  of  .shades,  inserted  in  locks,  as  they  are 
taken  from  the  animal;  it  is  the  business  of  the 
a-itnlcr,  to  -elect  these  into  heaps,  generally  four, 
vv  iich  are,  black,  white,  and  grey,  and  the  very 
bright,  which  the  workmen  distinguish  bv  the  name 
of  lilly  white,  and  keep  for  particular  purposes ; 
sonirtimc*,  however,  the  hair  is  divided  into  H  or 


I  1")  different  kinds.     The  next  operation,  is  the 
1  drawing  wr  combing  it,  to  deprive  it  of  all  the  short 
|  hair,  and  other  impurities,  as  well  as  to  separate 
J  and  make  it  lay  more  even ;  for  this  purpose  a 
steel-toothed  comb  is  fixed  to  the  table,  navt,  g 
about  IG  or  18  teeth,  of  3,  or  3f  inches  Jong,  a..d 
about  half  an  inch  asunder.    These  teeth  are  fix- 
ed to  a  stock  of  wood,  which  is  attached  to  t  e 
'bench.    Through  this  comb  the  hair  is  drawn,  hj 
|  taking  small  quantities  at  a  time,  in  the  hand,  till  it 
|  is  deprived  of  all  the  short  and  small  hair.    Ti  e 
I  hair  is  then  knocked  up  even,  into  smaller  bundle-, 
\  which  are  tied  round,  and  the  small  ends  of  the  hair, 
!  which  of  course  are  of  very  unequal  lengths,  are  cut 
[  away,  by  a  pair  of  shears.*    In  this  state  it  is  hand- 
f  ed  to  the  workman  who  is  to  set  the  hair  in  the 
!  stock  or  wood.    This  part  is  jicrfonned  by  a  man 
1  who  sits  before  a  bench,  on  which  is  fastened  a 
smooth  board,  inclining  a  little  towards  him;  on 
\  this  board  he  opens  the  bundles  of  hairf  taking 
j  care  not  to  discompose  its  arrangement.  Having 
taken  in  the  left  hand  a  stock  or  wood,  bored  with 
holes,  as  lx>fore  desrribed,  he  bends  the  end  of  a 
fine  brass,  or  iron  wire,  wound  round  a  reel,  into  a 
loop,  and  passes  it,  in  this  doubled  state,  through  the 
first  hole,  from  the  back  to  the  front  of  thje  stock; 
into  this  loop  he  puts  a  small  bunch  of  hair,  taken 
from  the  bench,  he  then   draws  strongly  on  the 
double  wire,  with  the  right  hand,  which  causes  the 
hair  to  double  over  the  wire,  before  it  can  follow  it 
into  the  hole,  the  wire  is  then  n  little  twisted,  by 
way  of  fastening,  and  the  next  hole  proceeded  to 
in  the  same  maniv  r.    The  wire  is  never  broken  off, 
or  cut,  unless  bv  arci  lent,  through  the  whole  pro- 
cess bec.aise,  al'erils  entrance  into  the  first  hole,  it, 
is  simply  doubled,  ami  passed  through,  and  in  draw- 
ing it  back  again,  the  single  wire  aioue  is  drawn  on. 
In  order  to  prevent  tu>  workmen's  hands  being 
injured  bv  the  w  ire,  they  arm  them  with  leather, 
in  the  same  maimer  as  shoe- makers. 

.M't'.T  each  line  of  holes  is  tilled,  the  hair  is  cut  to  a 
proper  and  equal  length,  by  a  pair  of  large  shears, 
held  and  opened  by  the  lingersand  thumb  of  the  right 

hand 


♦  Whiilrbonr  «plil  v.-ry  liiw,  «n  .i«  lo  rrvuiblr  hrlMlrs,  hat  nf 
I  lair  Iwm  mi'i  li  i^rii  n«  a  mh-iiulr  fur  h.-nr,  it  i«  never  uwd  alonr, 
|  bill  «ii  Hiili»t;iif.  aitfl  aniuof*  jill  rwttttJoo  |>ur)>iivi  mlrcBrly 
i  wrll.  I  hit  r. rtn  lr  i>  *riM  nf  t.irtnu*  degrtii  of  OurM*?! ;  the  miwli? 
•  n>~  niiinuf  iriurui-  it  nil!  be  given  in  thr  '.'od  yurl  uf  (h>»  Work,  uoJrt 
j  Whuk  boue.^    .  ...... 
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hand,  the  lower  handle  resting  in  a  notch  on  the 
I  tench,  to  enable  the  workman  to  apply  Jnore  force 
by  bringing  the  heel  of  the  hand  to  boar  on  the  up- 
per handle.  Through  the  lower  blade  are  mane 
two  holes,  one  near  the  point  and  the  other  near  (be 
heel;  these  are  to  fasten  a  piece  of  hard  wood,  of  a 
proper  and  equal  thickness,  to  the  inside  of  the 
blade,  which,  when  the  shears  are  used,  is  brought 
to  bear  against  the  stock,  and  serves  to  keep  the 
blade  at  the  intended  distance  from  the  stock,  to 
leave  the  hair  of  a  proper  length.  When  cutting 
away  the  hair  with  the  shears,  the  ends  of  the  hair 
are  brought  to  bear  against  a  board  standing  up  and 
fastened  to  the  bench,  which  causes  them  to  fall  in  a 
proper  position  for  future  use,  these  ends  are  com- 
monly applied  to  the  making  of  iulirior  brushes, 
such  aa  sweeping  brushes,  hearth  brushes,  \c. 

The  brush  is  now  banded  to  anotli"!-  workman, 
who  lays  a  thin  veneer  of  wood  on  the  back,  which 
wcures  the  wire  and  gives  the  brush  a  neat  and 
finished  appearance.  The  veneer  is  applied  to  the 
best  clothes  brushes  with  glue,  but  to  common  shoe 
or  scrubbing  brushes,  it  is  oniy  sprigged  on  with 
email  brads. 

When  the  glue  is  dry,  the  brush  is  brought  to  the 
intended  form  with  a  stock-shave,  or  patten-ma- 
kers knife,  and  finished  with  glass-paper,  &c. 

In  all  brushes  of  the  kind  we  have  been  descri- 
bing, ».  e.  clothes  brushes  &c.  the  tufl*  of  hair  are 
drawn  into  the  hole  by  doubling  them;  the  process  of 
fixing  the  tufts  of  long  haired  brushes,  such,  fin- 
instance,  as  sweeping  or  hearth  brushes,  is  very  diff- 
erent ;  the  hair  in  these  last  is  set  into  the  wood  by 
dipping  the  ends  of  small  tufts  of  hair  into  pitch, 
(kept  warm  by  a  small  charcoal  fire,  over  which  a 
vessel  containing  pitch  is  kept,  )  and  splicing  it 
round  the  pitched  end  with  a  bit  of  thread,  then  dri- 
ving it,  whilst  still  warm,  into  the  hole,  to  which 
it  is  attached  by  the  tenacity  of  the  pitch.  We  are 
of  opinion,  that  a  small  quantity  of  tar  would  very 
much  improve  the  pitch  by  rendering  it  more  duc- 
tile, particularly  for  brushes  made  in  the  winter, 
when  it  must  frequently  happen  that  the  pitch  is  so 
chilled,  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  stock,  as  to 
prevent  airy  sticking  or  cohesion  between  the  hair 
and  the  wood. 

The  other  class  of  brushes  are  such  as  are  made 
without  any  boles  for  the  reception  of  the  hair,  and 
inay  be  with  propriety%called  spliced  brushes.  Of 
this  kind  are  the  painters  and  glaziers  trashes,  and 
the  brushes  made  use  of  by  masons  for  colouring 
and  washing  the  walls  of  houses.  The  handles  of 
the  liirmcr  arc  made  round  and  tapering,  and  the 
workman,  after  having  selected  a  sufficient  cniautity 
of  hair,  surrounds  the  handle  and  splico-  it  round 
near  the  small  end,  the  small  end  of  the  stick  is 
then  passed  through  a  hole  in  the  bench,  and  the  euds 
Of  the  hair  resting  on  the  bench,  with  a  hammer  or 
auUct  the  handle  is  driven  on,  till  the  large  em}  is 


buried  a  sufficient  depth  in  the  hair,  or  in  ether 
words,  till  the  hair  projects  far  enough  beyond  the 
large  end  of  the  stick. 

Masons'  brushes  are  made  bv  laying  the  hair  round 
the  flattened  end  of  the  stock  or  handle,  and  (rap- 
ping it  tight  with  a  list  of  leather,  which  is  drawn 
tight,  and  small  flat  headed  nails  driven  through  the 
leather  and  hair  into  the  wood.  After  this  the  ends 
of  the  hair  are  seared  evenly  away  with  a  little  pitch 
and  a  hot  iron. 

Tooth  brushes,  nail  brushes,  and  brushes  for  a 
groat  variety  of  other  purposes,  are  manufactured  in 
the  manner  we  have  described,  the  only  difference 
being  in  the  materials  of  which  the  stocks  are  made. 
Tooth  and  nail  brushes  are  grooved  on  the  back, 
fur  the  wire  to  lie  in,  which  grooves  are  afterwards 
filled  up  with  sealing  wax,  and  then  polished  or 
scraped  to  a  finish,  with  files  &c. 

AH  the  waste  hair  which  is  drawn  out  in  combing, 
is  sold  to  the  upholsterers  for  stuffing  chairs  &c. 

Brushes  for  limners,  which  arc  sometimes  called 
tools,  are  made  of  very  soft  hogs  hair,  and  as  they 
exceed  the  size  of  any  single  quill,  they  are  kept 
together  by  splitting  or  opening  quills  and  wrapping 
them  round  the  hair,  letting  as  much  of  the  quill 
project  beyond  tlie  root  of  the  hair,  as  is  sufficient  to 
form  a  socket  for  the  reception  of  the  handle,  which 
is  planted  in  its  place,  ns  soon  as  the  splice  has  suffi- 
ciently secured  the  quill  to  the  hair ;  the  splicing  is 
then  continued  some  way  up  the  handle,  and  attach- 
es  the  brush  strongly  to  it.  To  bring  it  to  a  point, 
as  well  as  to  soften  the  hair,  it  is  ground  on  a  stone 
similar  to  the  cutlers  grinding  stone;  after  which 
the  splice  is  rubbed  over  with  a  common  kind  of 
sealing  wax. 

Sable  brushes  are  made  with  much  more  care  than 
any  other  kind,  and  the  operation  requires  much 
skill  and  ingenuity.  These  are  all  made  in  single 
quills  from  the  minutest  size  to  the  largest.  The 
great  perfection  of  brushes  of  this  kind  is  their  coin- 
ing to  a  point  and  readily  springing  up  to  their  pro- 
per shape,  after  having  been  bent  out  of  it.  The 
latter  quality  must  chiefly  depend  on  the  goodness  of 
the  hair,  but  the  fornier'in  n  great  measure  on  the 
skill  of  the  workman.  Hair  of  a  proper  quality 
being  laid  before  the  workman,  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  before  described,  but  not  deprived  of  its 
small  or  taper  ends,  the  workman  commences  by 
taking  a  small  quantity  of  the  longest  hair,  for  the 
center  of  the  brush,  which  l.e  surrounds  with  other 
hair  somewhat  shorter,  and  proceeds  in  this  way, 
applying  ten  or  a  dozen  hairs  at  a  time,  till  the 
brush  is  of  a  sufficient  size  for  t  ho  intended  quill; 
it  is  then  bound  neatly  round  in  two  r  three  places, 
and  the  quill  being  softened  by  soaking  in  water,  it 
is  forced  into  it  from  the  large  to  the  small  end.  Ca- 
mel hair  brushes  are  made  in  the  same  way  as  Fable, 
but /mm  the  natural  softness  and  taper  *>f  the  hair, 
muthlrss  nicety  is  required;  as  any  quantity,  not 
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exceeding  the  size  ofa  ouill  will  readily  come  to  a  J  a  wire  rope,  the  hair  standing  out  at  right  angles  to 
point.  'Brushes  sold  under  this  name  are  most  com*  ||  the  twisted  wire,  when  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hair  is 
monly  made  of  rabbits  hair,  which  the  hatters  sun- 1  put  in  for  the  intended  purpose,  the  handle  is  formed 
ply,  being  unfit  for  their  purpose  as  they  use  only  I  by  continuing  the  twisted  wire  to  the 


the  down  next  the  skin. 


Bottle  brushes  are  made  by  twisting  hair  between  || 


length. 


BUTTONMAK1NG. 


Bcttons,  are  articles  of  drew,  serving  to  fasten 
rlothes  tight  about  the  body,  and  made  of  silk,  mo- 
hair, horsehair,  thread,  metal,  Sec. 

The  wrought  buttons,  in  silk,  molfair,  thread,  &c, 
ere  chiefly  made  at  Macclesfield,  and  form  the 
staple  commodity  of  that  place.  The  use  of  them 
may  be  traced  back  nearly  two  hundred  years; 
th<  v  were  formerly  curiously  wrought  with  the  iiecfllc 
and"  made  a  great'figure  in*  full  trimmed  suits.  In 
order  to  favour  this  button  trade,  an  act  of  pnrli- 
ment  was  passed  about  a  century  ago,  inflicting  a 
penalty  upon  the  wearer  of  moulds,  covered  with 
cloth  "of  the  same  garment;  and  this*  act,  after 
having  fallen  into  neglect,  was  again  attempted  to 
be  enforced  with  rigour,  in  1773,  and  lured  infor- 
mers were  engaged  thoughout  the  Kingdom  to  put 
it  into  execution,  an  odious,  and  very  uncommer- 
cial, mode  of  enforcing  a  manufacture,  the  result 
of  which,  was  rather  to  promote  the  use  of  metal  and 
born  buttons. 

It  may  not  perhaps  be  improper  to  remark  that 
persons  wearing  buttons  consisting  merely  of  a 
mould,  covered  with  cloth,  are  still  liable  to 
penalties,  from  forty  shillings  to  five  pounds  per 
dozen.  The  importation  of  Buttons  is  prohibited 
on  pain  of  forfeiture,  and  a  penalty  of  42 100  on  the 
importer,  and  ,£50  on  the  seller. 

1 .  Common  buttons  are  generally  made  of  mohair ; 
some  however  are  made  of  silk  and  others  of  thread, 
but  the  last  are  ofa  very  inferior  sort.  In  order  to 
nuke  a  button  of  this  kind,  Ue  mohair  must  be 
previously  wound  on  a  bobbin,  and  the  mould  fixed 
to  a  board  by  means  of  a  bodkin  thrust  through  the 
middle  of  it :  this  being  done,  the  workman  wraps 
the  mohair  round  the  mould  in  three,  four,  or  six 
columns,  according  to  the  button. 

2.  Horse 'hair  buttons. — The  moulds  of  these  are 


covered  with  a  kind  of  stuff,  composed  of  sift  and 
hair,  1he  warp  being  balladine -silk,  and  the  short' 
horse  hair.    This  stuff  is  wove  with  two  selvages, 
in  the  same  manner,  and  the  same  loom  as  ribbons ; 


it  is  then  cut  into  square  pieces,  which  are  sewn 
round  the  moulds.  The  superfluous  hairs,  and  hubs 
of  silk,  arc  next  taken  off,  and  the  button  rendered 
glossy,  which  is  done  by  putting  a  quantity  of  but- 
tons into  a  kind  of  iron  sieve,  called  by  the  work- 
men a  singeing  box  ;  then  a  little  spirit  of  wine 
being  poured  into  a  kind  of  shallow  iron  dish,  and 
set  on  fire,  the  singeing  box,  containing  the  buttons, 
is  shaken  briskly  over  the  flame  Jof  the  spirit,  by 
which  means  the"  superfluous  hair,  hubs  of  silk,  &c. 
are  burnt  off,  without  injuring  the  buttons,  threat 
care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  buttons  in  the  singe- 
ing box  constantly  in  motion,  for  if  they  arc  suffer- 
ed to  rest  over  the  flame,  they  will  immediately 
burn.  When  all  the  superfluous  matter  is  burnt  off 
the  buttons  are  taken  out  of  the  singeing  box,  and 
put  with  crumbs  of  bread  into  a  leather  bag,  about 
three  feet  long,  and  of  a  conical  shape  ;  the  mouth, 
(which  is  at  the  small  end),  being  tied,  the  work- 
man takes  an  end  in  each  hand,  and  shakes  it  brisk- 
ly with  a  particular  jerk,  which  cleanses  the  buttons, 
and  renders  them  very  glossy,  and  fit  for  sale. 

3.  Gold-twist  buttons.— The  moulds  of  these  are 
fust  covered  in  the  same  manner  as  the  common 
buttons:  tney  are  next  covered  with  a  thin  piatc  of 
gold  or  silver,  and  then  wrought  over  in  different 
form*.,  with  purle  and  gimp ;  the  former  is  a  kind 
|  of  thread,  composed  of  silk  and  gold  wire,  twisted 
together;  and  the  latter,  capillary  tubes,  of  gold 
or  silver,  about  the  tenth  of  an  inch  long,  joined 
together,  by  means  ofa  fine  needle,  filled  with  silk, 
and  put  through  them,  in  the  same  manner  as 
beads  are  strung. 

4.  Metal- 
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4.  Metal  buttons. — Are  chiefly  manufactured  in 
Birmingham,  and  form  a  considerable  article  of 
commerce. 

Muttons,  when  first  given  form  to,  are  called 
blanks,  and  are  either  struck  out  of  a  large  sheet 
of  metal,  with  a  punch  driven  by  a  fly-press,  or  a\<<i 
in  a  pair  of  flasks,  of  moderate  size,"  containing  10 
or  \K2  dozen  each.    Ju  this  hitter  case,  the  shanks 
are  previously  fixed  in  the  sand,  exactly  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  impression,  formed  by  each  pattern,  so  as 
to  have  their  extremities  immersed  in  the  melted 
metal,  when  poured  into  the  flask,  by  which  means 
thev  are  firmly  fixed  in  tltc  buttons  when  cooled. 
The  former  process  is  generally  used  for  gilt,  and 
plated  buttons,  and  the  latter  for  those  of  white 
and  yellow  metal.    We  shall  first  give  an  instance 
of  the  former  mode  of  procedure,  as  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  gilt  buttons.    The  gilding  metal  is 
an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  containing  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  the  latter  than  ordinary  brass  and  is 
made  either  by  fusing  together  the  copper  and  zinc, 
or  by  fusing  brass,  with  the  requisite  a dditinnal  pro- 
portion of  copper.  .  This  metal  is  first  rolled  into 
sheets,  of  the  intended  thickness  of  the  button,  and 
the  blanks  are  then  punched  out,  as  before  men- 
tioned.   The  blanks,  when  funned,  if  intended  for 
jilain  buttons,  arc  usually  planished  by  a  single 
stroke  of  a  plain  die,  driven  by  the  same  engine,  the 
fly-press;  wheii  for  ornamented  buttons,  the  figure 
is  frojiucntlv  struck  in  like  manner,  by  an  appropri- 
ate die,  though  there  are  others  which  are  orna- 
mented bv  hand.    The  shanks,  which  arc  made 
with  wonderful  facility  and  expedition,  by  means  of 
a  very  curious  engine,  arc  then  temporarily  attach- 
ed to  the  bottom  of  each  button,  by  a  wire  clamp, 
Uke  a  pair  of  sugar  tongs,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
solder  and  rosin  applied  to  each.    They  are  in  this 
state  exposed  to  heat,  on  an  iron  plate,  containing 
•bout  a  gross,  till  the  solder  runs,  and  the  shuuk 
becomes  fixed  to  the  but  Ions,  alter  which  they  are 
put  i»inglv  in  a  lathe,  and  their  edges  turned  olT 
smoothly.'    The  surface  of  the  nurtal,  which  has  be- 
come, in  a  small  degree,  oxidated  by  the  action  of 
the  heat  in  soldering,  is  next  to  be  cleaned,  which 
iu  this,  as  well  as  In  many  other  in  dances  in  the 
manufacture  of  metallic  ariijc-.  is  effected  by  the 
process  of  dipping,  or  pickling:  that  is.  many  dozens 
of  them  are  put  into  an  eartliern  vessel,  pierced  full 
of  holes,  like  a  culiuder,  the  whole  dipped  into  a 
ve.sel  of  diluted  nitric  acid,  sntTcrcd  to  drain  for  a 
ti-w  seconds  :  a^.uu  dipped  «urcesMvel\  into  four  or 
five  other  vs-eU  of  pure  water,  and  then  dried. 

The  next  operation  is  ro'ii;'i  burnishing,  which 
i«  pel  tinned  by  fixing  die "buttons  in  a  lathe  and 
applying  to  tlirin  a  burnisher,  made  of  hard  black 
stone  not  from  Derln  shire,  secured  in  a  handle,  like 
the  diamond  of  a  gfazicr,  In  which  means,  the  mi- 
nute pores,  occasioned  by  the  successive  action  of  the 
beat  and  the  acid,  are  rioted,  and  th"  buttons  ren- 


dered more  perfect.  The  first  step  towards  the 
gilding  of  all  the  alloy  of  copper,  consists  in  cover- 
ing the  surface  uniformly  with  a  thin  stratum  of 
mercurv',  by  whirh  means  the  amalgam,  which  is 
afterwards  applied,  attaches  itself  to  it  much  more 
readily  than  it  would  otherwise  do.  This  part  of 
the  process  is  called  quicking,  and  is  affected  by 
putting  any  given  quantity  of  buttons,  (perhaps  a 
gross,)  into  an  eartliern  vessel,  with  a  quantity  of 
mercury,  which  has  been  previously  saturated  with 
nitric  acid  ;  and  thus,  the  buttons  and  mercury  are 
stirred  together  with  a  brush,  till  the  mercury',  car- 
ried by  the  affinity  of  the  acid  to  the  copper,  ad- 
heres to  the  buttons,  whose  surfaces  become  uni- 
formly covered  with  it.  The  mercury  which  hangs 
in  loose  drops  on  the  buttons,  is  then  shaken  oft*  bv 
jerkinjj  the  whole  violently  in  an  earlhern  vessel, 
full  of  small  holes,  called  bv  the  w  orkmen,  a  basket ; 
t'lis  operation  leaves  them  with  an  even,  and  com- 
pletely covered  surface,  gi\ing  them  the  appearance 
of  silver;  they  are  t'.en  ready  for  receiving  the 
amalgam.  The  amalgam  is  made  by  priori  g  any 
given  quantity  of  mercury  into  an  iron  ladle,  the 
inside  of  which  has  been  previously  guarded, 
that  is,  rubbed  over  with  dry  whiting,  to  prevent 
the  gold  from  adhering  to  the  iron  ;  into  this  roer- 
curv,  is  throw  n  the  portion  of  pure  gold,  intended 
to  cover  a  given  quantity  of  buttons:  these  two 
metals  are  heated  together,  till  the  workman  pcr- 
ceiu  s  liial  there  is  a  perfect  union  between  them; 
wlien  he  empties  his  ladle  into  a  vessel,  containing 
cold  water.  The  amalgam  being  cold,  is  put  into  a 
piece  of  shamois  leather,  and  squeezed  till  no  more 
mercury  will  pass  through.  What  passes  the  lea- 
ther, contains  not  the  smallest  portion  of  gold, 
what  remains,  will  lie  about  the  consistency  of  but- 
ter, so  completely  united,  that  every  particle  of 
mercury  will  contain  an  equal  portion  of  gold. 
The  nmnl<£uin  should  then  be  put  into  nn  earlhern 
vessel,  and  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  added 
thereto,  allowing  sufficient  time  for  the  acid  to 
unite  with  the  merciirv.  lint  the  buttons  and 
amalgam,  are  commonly  introduced  first,  mid  a 
ouantitv  of  diluted  nitric  acid  added  to  them,  so 
that,  for  want  of  a  complete  union  l>etween  the 
mcrctir\  and  acid  first,  if  there  be  not  a  super- 
abundance of  acid,  there  may  not  be  sufficient  to 
carry  all  the  amalgam  to  the  surface  of  the  buttons. 

When  the  acid  has  had  sufficient  time  to  embrace 
(a>  workmen  call  it)  the  mercury;  the  buttons 
should  he  introduced,  and  -lined  till  the  amalgam 
completely  attaches  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  but- 
tons. 

The  quantity  of  sold  used,  is  about  five  grains 
to  a  gros.i  of  buttons,  of  an  inch  iu  diameter.  *  The 

next 
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next  proeess,  in  the  volatilization  of  the  mer- 
cury, by  Iteat,  which  is  railed  by  the  workmen  «lry- 
ing  off.  This  is  performed  by  first  heating  the  but- 
tons in  an  iron  pan,  'somewhat  like  a  large  frying- 
pan,  till  the  amalgam,  with  which  they  are  covered, 
becomes  fluid,  and  seeois  deposed  to  run  into  drops, 
on  which  they  are  thrown  into  a  large  felt  cap, 
made  of  coarse  wool,  and  goat's  hnir,  called  n  gild- 
ing cap,  and  stirred  about  with  a  brush,  to  cause  the 
gold  to  be  eqitnlly  spread  over  them.  Thev  are 
then  again  boated,  ngiin  thrown  into  the  gilding 
can,  and  stirred,  and  these  operations  are  repealed, 
till  the  whole  of  t»>e  mercury  in  volatilized  or  dried 
off.  This  part  of  the  process,  as  will  readily  be 
conceived,  is  extremely  unwholesome,  and  has  the 
most  terrible  effects  on  the  constitutions  of  the 
workmen.  Mr.  Mark  Saunders,  an  eminent  but- 
ton- maker,  of  Birmingham,  has  substituted  the  fol- 
lowing apparatus,  with  success. 

A  hearth,  of  the  usual  height  is  to  be  erected  ;  in 
the  middle  of  which,  a  lire-place  must  lie  made, 
with  an  horizontal  flue,  for  the  purpose  of  conduct- 
ing the  smoke  backwards,  to  the  chimney.  An  iron 
plate  is  to  cover  the  fire-place,  over  which  must  he 
erected  a  chamber,  of  a  pyramidal  form,  the  back, 
and  sides  of  which,  may  be  formed  of  cast,  or  sheet 
iron,  or  any  other  suitable  material,  und  the  frout 
closed  with  a  glass  sash,  leaving  only  sufficient 
room  between  the  hot  plate  and  sash,  for  moving 
the  pan  backwards  and  forwards  with  facility ;  b? 
this  means,  the  workman  is  enabled  to  have  a  full 
view  of  his  work,  without  beiug  exposed  to  the 
fumes  of  the  mercury.  The  mercury  when  volati- 
lized by  the  heat,  M  ill  ascend  into  *  the  top  of  the 
chamber,  to  which  is  to  he  fitted,  a  tube,  bent  down- 
wards, inher  ed  into  a  tub  or  cask,  through  the  cover, 
which  should  be  made  air  tight ;  in  this  tub  or  cask, 
another  tube  is  to  be  fixed  perpendicularly,  but 
bent  down  at  the  top,  and  terminating  in  an  open 
cask,  into  which  the  tube  should  descend,  at  lea?t 
18  inches.  Both  the  casks  must  be  partly  filled 
with  water,  nearly  as  high  as  the  mouths  of  the 
tubes.  By  this  contrivai.ee,  toe  mercury  will  be 
c  ondensed"  in  the  rubs,  and  the  health  of  the  work- 
men preserved.  The  latter  ca-k  or  tub,  Mi.  Saun- 
ders rerotnmends  being  placed  out*i>.!e  the  building. 

The  last  process  i-,  burnishing,  which  finishes, 
ami  fits  them  for  carding. 

T':t  uhilt  iiu In/  iuUiuis,  which  are  composed  of 
brass,  allot ed  with  different  proportions  ot  tin,  after 
having  been  cast  as  before  mentioned,  are  polished, 
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bv  turning  them  in  a  lathe,  and  applying  .succes- 
sively, a  piece  of  buffalo  skin  glued  on  wood, 
charged  with  powdered  grindstone,  and  oil,  rotten 
stone,  and  crocus  martin.  They  are  then  white- 
boiled,  that  is,  boiled  with  grain  tin,  in  a  solution 
of  crude  red  tartar,  or  .argol,  and  lastly,  finished 
with  a  buff,  with  finely  Prepared  crocus. 

5.  Glass  buttons. — These  articles  are  frequently 
wholly  composed  of  glass,  variously  coloured,  in 
imitation  of  the  opal,  lapis  l.iz.ile.  and  other  stones. 
The  glass  is  kept  in  fusion,  and  the  button  nipped 
out  of  it  whilst  in  a  plastic  state,  by  a  pair  wf  iron 
mouldy  like  those  used  for  casting  nistol  shot, 
adapted  to  the  intended  form  of  the  button ;  the 
shank  is  previously  inserted  into  the  mould,  so  that 
it  may  become  imbedded  in  the  glass  when  cold. 

6.  Mother  of  pearl  buttons. — The  mode  of  fixing 
the  shanks  to  mother  of  pearl  buttons,  is  by  drilling 
a  hole  in  the  back  of  each  button  which  is  undercut, . 
that  is  larger  at  the  bottom  than  the  top;  the  shank  . 
being  driven  in  with  a  steady  stroke,  its  extremity 
extends  on  striking  against  the  bottom  of  the  hole, 
and  becomes  firmly  rivetted  into  the  button.  To 
these,  fbssit-stoues* arc  frequently  added,  which  arc 
usually  attached  with  isinglass-glue,  steel  studs 
are  also  often  rivetted  into  buttons  of  this  and  vari- 
ous other  kinds. 

7.  Shell  buttons. — Are  those  which  consist  of  a 
back,  generally  made  of  bone,  without  any  shank, 
but  corded  with  catgut,  and  covered  in  front  w  ith  a 
thin  plate  of  metal  struck  with  a  die.  The  backs 
arc  cut  out  with  a  brace  or  s?ock,  the  bit  of  which  is 
a  circular  saw,  similar  to  the  saw  made  use  of  in  tre- 
panning, and  the  four  holes  through  which  the  cal- 
gut  passes,  are  drilled  by  four  drills  moving  parallel 
to  each  other,  and  acting  at  once.  They  are  then 
corded  by  children,  who  tie  the  catgut  on  the  inside; 
the  cavity  is  filled  with  melted  rosin,  and  the  metal 
shell  applied  warm.  The  button  is  then  pres-ed  be- 
tween two  centres  in  a  lathe,  which  are  forced  toge- 
ther by  a  weight  acting  on  a  lever,  and  the  edges  of 
the  shell  turned  down  during  its  revolution  with  a 
small  burnisher. 

In  the  year  1790,  a  patent  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Henry  Clay,  of  Birmingham,  for  n  new  method  of 
inanuV;tcl tiring  buttons  of  slate  or  slit  stone;  and  in 
1800,  Mr.  Joseph  Barnett,  of  the  same  place,  ob- 
tained a  patent  for  a  mode  of  making  buttons,  by 
fixing  two  shanks  or  other  fastenings  on  one  button, 
one  at  each  side,  on  the  under  surface,  opposite  to 
each  other,  instead  of  only  one  in  the  centre, 

By  36-  Geo.  3.  c.  CO.  any  person  putting  fal*i 
marks  on  gilt  button*,  erasing  any  marks  except 
such  as  express  the. real  quality,  or  any  other  words, 
except  realgilt,  or  plated,  incurs  the  penalty  ol  for- 
feiting  sueb  buttons,  and  also  £3.  for  any  quantity 
not  exceeding  12  dozen;  and  if  above,  utter  the  rate 
of  for  every  12  dozen.  The  penalty,  however, 
does  not  extenil  to  those  who  mark  the  words  dou- 
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He  and  treble  gilt,  provided,  i  a  the  case  of  double 
gilt  buttons,  gold  shall  be  equally  spread  upon  their 
upper  surface,  exclusively  of  the  edges,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  10  grains  to  the  surface  of  a  circle  12  inches 
in  diameter,  and  in  that  of  treble  gilt,  the  gold  shall 
amount  to  15  grains  in  the  same  proportion.  The 
penalty  on  making  false  bills  of  parcels,  expressing 
any  other  than  the  real  quality  of  such  buttons,  is 
£20.  and  that  on  mixing  buttons  of  different  quali- 
ties, forfeiture  of  the  same,  and  £5.  fur  any  number 
between  one  and  12  down,  andabove  this  number 
£1.  for  every  12  dozen.  In  order  to  ascertain 
what  shall  be  deemed  gilt  or  plated  buttons,  gUt 
buttons  shall  have  gold  equally  spread  upon  the  up- 
per surface  in  the  proportion  of  five  grains  to  the 
surface  of  a  circle  12  inches  in  diameter,  and  plated 
buttons  shall  have  the  superficies  of  the  upper  - 


face  made  of  a  plate  of  silver  fixed  upon  the  copper 
or  a  mixture  of  it  with  other  meta^,  previously  to 
its  being  rolled  into  sheet*  of  fillets.  All  pecuniary 
penalties  may  be  recovered  by  action  or  suit  within 
three  calendar  months,  in  the  court  of  Westminster, 
and  one  justice  may,  by  warrant,  cause  metal  but- 
tons liable  to  forfeiture,  to  be  seized  and  kept  in 
safe  custody,  to  be  produced  as  evidence  upon  any 
action,  or  cause  them  to  be  destroyed.  Pecuniary  pe- 
nalties may  also  be  adjudged  by  two  justices  in  llie 
plaw  where  tue  offender  resides  or  the  offence  is  coni- 
mitied.  This  net,  however  does  not  extend  to  bill  ton* 
m.tde  of  gold,  silver,  tin,  pewter,  lead,  or  mixture 
of  tin  and  lead,  or  iron  tinned,  or  of  Math  or  white 
metal,  or  any  of  these  metals  inlaid  with  steel,  or 
buttons  plated  upon  shells. 


CABINETMAKING. 


The  business  of  a  cabinet  maker,  and  that  of  an  j 
upholsterer,  are  now  so  generally  united  together,  j 
that,  any  observations  on  either  of  these  branches,  j 
may,  with  propriety  be  comprehended  under  one  j 
general  head. 

As  cabinet  making  may  be  considered  a  superior 
kind  of  ioinerv,  so  much  of  its  principles,  and  prac- 
tice, will  be  found  under  that  article,  as  to  render  it 
unnecessary  to  enter  fully  into  the  constructive  part 
of  the  art,  in  the  present  article;  we  shall  therefore 
confine  ourselves  to  such  particulars,  as  are  peculiar 
to  this  branch,  and  endeavour  to  point  out,  for  the 
direction  of  the  student,  the  various  qualifications 
necessary,  to  his  excelling  in  it. 

These  are  numerous,  and  diffcult  to  acquire,  and 
wldom,  it'  ever,  concentre  in  any  single  person. 
The  complete  cabinet  maker,  should  add  to  a  cor- 
rect la-te,  and  sound  judgment  ;  a  knowledge  of 
dm  wing,  perspective,  architecture,  and  mechanics,  _ 
besides  the  other  qualifications  of  a  good  workman. 
Although  the  princrples  of  this  art,  are  equally  fix- 
ed as  those  of  joinery,  f  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
framing,  or  potting  work  together,) yet,  from  the 
<o  itimm!  change  oftashion.  continual  modifications 
of  them,  Income  absolutely  necessary  ;  in  order  to 
meet  «nme  new  circumstances  in  the  execution  of  the 
endless  variety  of  articles,  w  hich,  the  want-,  or 


rather  the  luxuries  of  the  preeent  state  of  society 
require. 

The  art  of  cabinet  making  differs  from  most  other 
arts,  in  many  particulars.  In  the  first  place,  the 
articles  made  by  the  cabinet  maker,  are  not  only 
very  numerous,  but  there  are  not,  even  from  the 
same  shop,  two  articles  of  the  same  description, 
which  do  not  vary  in  their  form  and  mode  of.  manu- 
facture. In  the  second  place,  many  pieces  of  fur- 
niture are  daily  falling  into  disuse,  whilst  others  are 
Introduced,  which,  for  a  time,  are  considered  a«  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  our  comfort.  From  these 
circumstances,  it  must  Ik?  obvious  how  impossible 
it  is  to  lay  down  precise  instructions,  as  to  the  for- 
mation of  particular  articles  of  furniture,  where 
shape  and  dimensions  are  continually  varying,  and 
indeed,  were  it  practicable,  it  would  be  necessary, 
for  the  reason  before  stated,  that  cabinet,  like  female 
fashions,  should  be  published  monthly.  Still,  how- 
ever, we  may  offer  some  observations  that  may  be 
u>eful ;  for  though,  in  some  instances,  the  figure  and 
form  of  particular  articles,  may  vary,  yet  the 
general  principles  remain  the  same. 

A  a  a  first  step,  we  should  recommend  to  the 
student,  the  practice  of  drawing  from  any  good 
model-,  but  more  particularly  from  subjects  con- 
nected with  architecture,  by  which  means,  he  will 
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gradually  become  ntore  ami  more  familiar  with  the 
beautiful  combinations,  so  eminently  conspicuous  in 
the  remains  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  This 
will  not  only  give  him  a  facility  of  drawing  any 
thing  that  may  he  required,  but  it  will  tend  to  en- 
large his  powers  of  design,  and  create  juster  notions 
of  proportions,  which  is  the  very  essence  of  this  art. 
A  knowledge  of  architecture  is  the  more  necessary, 
as  the  stile  of  furniture  should  ever  be  in  unison 
with  the  character  of  the  bnilding  for  which  it  is 
designed.  An  acquaintance  with  perspective,  is  no 
lesa  necessary,  than  a  knowledge  of  drawing :  and 
without  its  aid,  the  design  for  any  article  oi*  furni- 
ture must  he  very  imperfect;  besides,  it  is  some- 
times necessary,  not  only  to  delineate  the  particu- 
lar articles  of  furniture,  but  to  6hew  the  effect  it  is 
likely  to  produce,  when  placed  in  the  apartment, 
for  which  it  is  designed.  By  the  aid  of  perspective, 
one  drawing  will  exhibit  more  than  one  side,  from 
one  point  of  view,  and  consequently,  a  better,  and 
more  connected  idea  may  be  formed,  of  the  general 
effect.  There  will  be  no  necessity,  either  for 
making  many  drawings  for  the  same  piece  of  furni- 
ture, iu  order  to  shew  its  effectat  different  points. 

As  drawing  will  he  noticed  under  a  distinct  head, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  subject  here.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  perspective  geometry,  and 
mechanics,  which  must,  of  necessity,  be  seperalely 
considered  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  We  can  only 
earnestly  recommend  to  those  who  aspire  to  the 
attainment  of  eminence  in  this  art,  to  study  t  .o-e 
rule*  of  proportion  which  are  presented  in  the'  works 
of  the  ancients. 

As  it  is  the  fashion  of  the  present  day,  to  resort 
to  a  number  of  contrivances  for  making  one  piece  of 
furniture  serve  many  purposes,  "  a  l*?d  by  night, 
a  chest  of  drawers  by  day,"  it  becomes  neces- 
sary, on  this  account,  as  well  as  on  many 
others,  that  the  complete  cabinet  maker  should 
be  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  mechanics; 
vihich  will  not  only  enable  him  to  calculate,  with 
certainty,  the  effect  of  any  combination  of  contri- 
vances he  may  chu^e  to  introduce,  in  works  of  this 
nature,  hut  will  save  him  mortification,  and  his  cus- 
tomers disappointment,  in  case  of  failure,  arising 
either  from  a  want  of  a  due  proportion  of  strength, 
in  pieces  where  it  is  required,  or  from  a  redun- 
dance where  les9  Mould  have  belter  answered  the 
purpose.  In  this  power  of  calculation,  consists  th»- 
most  striking  difference  between  the  man  who  is 
acquainted  with  tlie  principles  of  his  art,  and  him 
who  is  not.  In  the  wo  k  of  the  former,  you  will 
ever  find,  that  substance  is  given  to  such  parts  only 
-a-*  require  strength,  as  'ie  well  knows,  that  where 
any  part  of  an  article  of  furniture  is  heavier  than  its 
us*  requires,  it  carries  with  it  the  means  of  its  own 
destruction.  To  an  ignorance  of  this  kind  may  be 
ascribed,  the  frequent  failure  in  the  mechanical  ef- 
fect of  doors  and  lunges,  arising,  we  are  inclined  to 


believe,  from  the  use  of  hinges  of  an  improper  fi- 
gure, or  less  strength  than  circumstances  require. 

Though  we  have  s|>ecified  hinges,  we  do  not  by 
any  meant  confine  our  observations  to  them,  but 
consider  them  as  extending  to  a  thousand  different 
things;  perhaps  there  is  not  a  single  instance  of  any 
piece  of  furniture  being  made  without  some  defect 
of  liiis  kind,  whic'i  might  easily  be  obviah-d,  if  the 
geometrical  principles  of  carpentry  were  better 
understood,  and  the  knowledge  of  mechanics  more 
generally  cultivated.  .  . 

The  following  miscellaneous  observations  on  va- 
rious branches  of  this  nrt,  will  we  trust  be  found  use- 
ful to  the  generality  of  our  readers. 

All  remarks  on  the  nature  and  application  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  woods,  which  do  not  belong  exclusive- 
ly to  t'lis  trade,  will  be  found  under  the  articles  tree, 
timber,  and  ;coorf,  in  the  second  part  of our  work. 

Veneering,  I  Meeting,  or  I  meeting,  is  a  kind  of 
marquetry,  or  inlaying,  by  which  several  thin  slices 
or  leaves  of  fine  wood,  of  different  kinds,  are  applied 
and  fastened  on  n  ground  of  some  common  wood. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  inlaying,  the  former  of 
which  goes  no  farther  than  the  making  compart  i- 
mcnts  of  different  woods;  the  latter  which  is 
not  so  common,  requires  much  more  art,  and  repre- 
sents flowers,  birds,  and  the  other  figures.  The  first 
kind  is  what  is  preperly  called  veneering ;  the  latter 
is  denominated  marquetry. 

The  wood  intended  for  veneering  is  first  sawed 
out  into  slices  or  leaves,  about  a  line  thick;  and  in 
order  to  saw  them,  the  blocks  or  planks  are  placed 
upright  in  a  kind  of  vice  or  sawing  pi-ess.  These 
slices  are  alien*  ards  cut  into  slips,  and  fashioned 
divers  wi\ «,  according  to  the  design  proposed;  afler 
the  joiuts  sav  •  b:»en  carefully  adjusted  aud  the  pieces 
brought  down  to  their  proper  thickness,  with  sever- 
al planes  adapted  for  t';e  purpose,  they  are  glued 
down  on  a  block  or  ground  of  dry  wood,  with  good 
strong  Knglisli  glut-.  After  the  pieces  have  been 
thus  joined  and  glued,  the  work,  if  small,  is  put  into 
a  press ;  if  large  is  laid  on  a  beach  covered  with  a 
hoard,  and  pre-sed  down  with  poles,  or  pieces  of 
wood,  tlte  upper  end  whereof,  reaches  lo  the  ceiling 
of  the  room,  and  the  lower  rests  on  the  boards. 
When  the  glue  is  quite  dry  the  veneered  work  is 
taken  out  of  the  press  and  finished;  fir.it  uith  little 
planes,  and  then  with  divers  scrapers,  or  rasps, 
which  take  off  dents,  roughnesses  &c.  Jell  by  the 
planes.  When  sufficiently  scraped,  the  work  is 
polished  with  the  skin  of  a  sea-dog,  wax,  and  a 
brush  aud  polisher  of  shave-grass,  which  is  the  last 
operation. 

Grounds  for  veneering  on,  should  be  very  dry, 
and  formed  of  such  wood  as  is  least  ljable  to  fly 
(split)  or  warp.  The  veneer  should  also,  be  dry  and 
well  toothed  with  the  tooth-plane.  'j'lie  utmost 
attention  should  also  he  paid  to  the  bringing  the 
veneer  to  an  equal  thickness,  (whicii  isdguewith  the 
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tooth-plane  j  before  it  is  laid,  otlu  -rwisc  there  will  Ix^ 
<  'jnsiderahly  more  labour  and  difficulty  in  bringing 
the  tbick  Mild  more  stubborn  parts  sufficiently  into 
contact  wi«h  the  ground  on  which  the  tcncer  is  to 
be  laid. 

The  wood  on  which  the  veneer  is  to  he  laid,  after 
being  toothed,  is  to  have  a  coat  of  glue  laid  on  thin 
with  a  brush,  this  must  he  suffered  to  dry  More  the 
veneer  is  applied,  and  kept  warm  More  the  fire. 
The  veneer  should  be  wetted  with  a  sponge  on  the 
outside,  and  the  glue  laid  with  a  brush  on  the  other, 
while  the  whole  is  kept  hot  with  a  quick  tire  raised 
hv  a  few  shining*.  In  this  state  it  is  put  on  the 
piece  to  Ik?  veneered,  over  the  surfaces  of  which  the 
\  encering  hammer  must  be  drawn  in  all  directions,  so 
n- to  drive  nut  the  stroerllitoiis  glue  at  the  ciljjes  : 
iind  let  if  In'  observed  as  a  general  rnle,  in  this  as  in 
ail  makers  where  cements  are  used  for  uniting  snb- 
-tu:t.-'^  together,  that  the  more  closely  the  surface 
0111  be  brought  together  (and  consequently  the  le-s 
cement  Used)  the  jirmer  will  l>e  the  work. 

In  large  cirular  work  the  same  mode  is  pursued, 
except  that  hand  screws,  and  pieces  of  heated  wood 
ore  employed  to  keen  down  one  end  whilst  the 
other  is  laying.  Smaller  work  is  frequently  done 
with  a  hot  caul. 

Marqvitrt/,  differs  from  the  former  in  many  par-, 
ticulars,  und  may  properly  l»o  called  painting  in 
wood  ;  as  various  imitation's  of  nature  air  produced 
in  this  way. 

Sometimes  coloured  glass,  marble,  tortoise-shell 
alio*  metals  are  made  use  of,  either  singly  or  united 
with  wood  ;  but  such  pieces  us  are  composed  of 
stone  or  glass,  are  more  commonly  called  mosaic 
work. 

The  art  of  inlaying  is  very  ancient,  and  is  suppos- 
ed to  have  passed  from  east  to  the  west,  among 
other  branches  of  knowledge,  brought  to  the  Romans 
from  Asia.  At  this  early  period  the  process  was 
simple,  nor  did  it  arrive  at  any  tolerable  degree  of 
j>ertection,  till  the  15th.  century  among  the  Italians : 
it  seems  however  to  have  attained  its  greatest  per- 
fection in  the  17th.  century  among  the  French. 

The  finest  works  of  this  kind  were  done  in  black 
and  white  only^  which  is  now  called  Moresco*,  till 
John  of  Verona,  a  cotemporary  with  Raphael,  who 
had  a  genius  for  painting,  stained  hi*  wcon  w  ith  dyes 
or  boiled  oils,  but  he  weM  no  larther  than  the  re- 
presentation of  buildings  and  perspective*,  which 
vquire  no  great  variety  of  colours.  Those  who 
succeeded  him,  net  only  improved  on  the  invention 
of  dyeing  the  woods,  by  discovering  a  sec  ret  mode  of 
burning  them  in  without  consuming,  which  served 
■  exceedingly  well  for  thesaadows  :  but  they  enjoved 
»h»  advantage  of  acquiring  a  number  of  fine  new 
.voods,  of  naturally  bright  colour",  by  the  discovery 
*f  America.  With  these  assistances"  the  art  is  new 
capable  of  imitating  mativ  things  with  utmost  us 
iruch  exactness  and  fidelity  as  painting. 


'I     The  ground  whereon  the  pieces  are  to  be  ranged 
I  and  glued,  is  ordinarily  of  oak  or  fir  well  dried,  and 
;  to  prevent  warping,  is"  composed  of  several  thick* 
Inezes  slued  together,  with  the  grain  of  one  layer 
!  intersecting  the  direction  of  the  other.    When  the 
i  wood  required  for  use  has  been  reduced  into  leave* 
or  planks  of  the  intended  thickness,  it  is  either 
stained  with  some  colour  or  made  black  for  shadow, 
which  some  effect  by  putting  it  into  sand,  intensely 
heated  over  the  fire,  others  by  steeping  it  in  lime 
water  and  sublimate,  and  others  by  immersing  it  in 
oil  of  sulphur.    Thus  coloured,  they  are  reduced  to 
the  contour  or  shape- designed  in  the  following  man- 
ner; which,  a-  the  operation  requires  much  pati- 
ence and  attention,  is  considered  as  the  most  diffi- 
cult part  of  marquetry. 

The  two  chiet  instruments  used  herein,  are  the 
saw  and  the  vice ;  the  latter  to  hold  the  materials  to 
lie  formed,  the  former  to  take  off  from  the  extremi- 
ties as  occasion  may  require.  The  vice  is  of  wood, 
and  has  one  of  its  cbapN  fixed ;  the  other  is  move- 
able, and  is  kept  open  by  a  wood  spring,  similar  to 
the  smiths  vice,  but  it  differs  from  it  in  having  do 
screw .  whose  office  is  supplied  by  means  of  a  cord 
fastened  to  a  treadle,  and  acted  on  by  the  foot,  which 
thereby  draws  the  chaps  together. 

The 'leaves  to  be  formed  (for  frequently  three  or 
four  of  the  same  kind  are  united  together)  are  pla- 
ced within  the  chaps  of  the  vice,  after  the  design  or 
pattern  has  been  previously  glued  to  the  outermost 
leaf;  the  workman  then  presses  bis  foot  on  the  trea- 
dle, and  thus  holding  the  several  leaves  firmly  toge- 
ther, runs  oyer  or  rather  follows  the  outline  of  the 
de«ign,  w  ith  very  narrow  and  thin  saws.  Bv  thus 
forming  two,  three,  or  four  pieces  together,  the 
workman  not  only  gains  time,  but  the  work  itsell'is 
Mter  enabled  to*  sustain  the  efforts  of  the  saw ; 
which,  how  delieate  soever  it  may  be,  and  how 
lightly  soever  the  workman  may  conduct  it,  would 
without  such  a  precaution  raise  splinters  to  the 
great  in  jury  of  the  work. 

If  the  work  is  intended  to  consist  of  a,  single  sort 
of  wood,  or  of  tortoise-shell  on  a  tin  or  copper 
ground,  or  vice  versa,  two  leaves  only  are  formed 
one  on  another,  viz,  a  leaf  of  metal,  and  a  leaf  of 
wood  or  shell ;  this  is  called  sawing  in  counter 
parts,  for  by  filling  the  cavities  of  one  nfthc  leaves 
with  the  pieces  corning  out  of  another,  the  metal 
may  serve  as  a  ground  to  the  wood,  and  the  wood  to 
the  metal.  » 

The  pieces  thus  formed  with  the  saw,  and  marked 
so  tl  at  their  correspondent  parts  may  be  re  adily  as- 
certained, are  shadowed  in  the  manner  already  men- 
tioned ;  they  are  then  veneered  or  fastened  on  the 
common  ground,  with  the  best  English  glue,  press- 
ed  together  as  before  described,  and  finished  in 
the  same  way,  and  with  the  same  materials  as  the 
common  veneering;  with  this  difference,  however, 
that  in  marquctrv,  the  line  branches,  und  several  of 
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the  more  delicate  parts  of  the  figures,  are  touched 
up  and  finished  with  the  graver. 

A  very  beautiful  method  of  producing  the  resem- 
blance of  painting  on  wood  has  lately  been  discovered, 
which,  as  it  has  the  happiest  effect,  (particularly  in 
representation*  of  animal*,  shells  ore.)  with  less 
trouble  than  by  any  of  the  preceeding  methods,  we 
*hall  give  the  best  accouut  of  the  process  we  have 
been  able  to  procure. 

When  a  design  has  been  fixed  on,  procure  n  piece 
of  seasoned  wood  of  a  close  grain  ana  light  colour, 
(holly  is  to  be  preferred  where  it  can  be  got  of  suffi- 
cient size)  and  when  the  outline  of  your  design  has 
been  traced  upon  it,  (which  may  be  done  by  daub- 
ing over  paper  with  some  grease  or  oil  mixed  with 
the  snuffs  of  candles,  and  laying  it  on  the  wood  with 
the  coloured  side  towards  it.)  place  your  design  on 
it,  and  trace  firmly  with  a  skewer  or'blunt  wire,  the 
outline  of  the  subject  intended  to  be  transferred  to 
the  wood;  then  remove  the  paper  and  print,  and  you 
will  find  the  outliuc  of  your  subject  sufficiently 
strong  on  the  wood ;  if  necessary  it  may  be  gone 
over  with  a  black  lead  pencil,  in  order  to  give  more 
force  to  certain  parts.  When  this  is  accomplished, 
place  the  board  on  an  easel  w  ith  the  original  design 
by  its  side.  The  tools  used  for  producing  the  effect 
are  very  simple,  and  are  made  of  small  bars  of  cop. 
per  or  'iron,  (the  former  of  which  is  prefered )  of 
about  four  or  five  inches  long  and  forged  with  points 
of  different  kinds,  some  sharp,  some  flat,  nnd  others 
round,  with  a  spill  to  fix  them  in  a  wooden  handle, 
in  much  the  same  way  as  the  tinman-*  soldering-iron. 
These  iron?,  when  heated  to  a  protier  degree,  are  to 
be  used  in  the  same  manner  as  limners  use  their 
painting  brushes,  by  applying  them  first  to  produce 
the  strongest  shadows,  and  then  using  them  as  they 
cool  for  the  more  delicate,  taking  care  during  the 
operation  to  adapt  the  different  points  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect.  In  this  way  with  a  very 
little  experience,  such  surprising  force  nnd  truth 
of  delineation  may  lie  given  to  designs,*  that  they 
may  be  rendered  equal  almost  to  the  originals. 

We  have  seen  a  representation  of  a  tiger  and 
other  ai.i mats  done  in  this  way,  which  might  certain- 
ly be  mistaken,  even  by  judges,  for  a  paintiog  in  oil. 
fn  this  as  in  painting  the  right  hand  is  supported  on 
the  maul  stick,  which  is  held  in  the  left  hand ;  and  it 
is  advisable  to  have  a  fire  near  the  work,  that  the 
tools  may  be  frequently  heated,  which  will  obviate 
th«»  necessity  of  having  thorn  heavy,-  a  circumstance 
that  cannot  be  too  much  avoided.  We  may  Curly 
expect  from  the  specimens  we  have  seen  of  this  in- 
genious mode  of  painting,  that  the  pan  no  Is  of  our 
cabinets  may  be  made  to  exhibit  performance  in  this 
way,  that  shall  ri\  al  the  most  successful  attempts  of 
imitative  art. 

"Blind*.— The  cheapest  kind  of  blind  is  that  form- 
ed  of  green  cam  as  fixed  to  two  sticks,  either  of  ma- 


hogany or  wainscot,  and  hung  by  u  couple  of  rings, 
ana  hooks  screwed  to  the  lowermost  sash  frames. 

The  frames  of  the  sort  most  commonly  used  are 
composed  of  mahogany,  made  so  as  to  fold  either  in 
two  or  in  one  leaf,  with  green  Muff  of  the  same  kind 
strained  into  a  rabbet  in  the  frame,  'those  blinds 
are  souk- limes  fixed  with  slip  hinges,  to  that  the 
frames  may  occasionally  be  taken  off.  When  they 
are  made  to  fold,  they  have  a  bolt  on  the  left  side, 
and  a  turn  buckle  in  the  centre  of  the  right  to  keep 
them  in  their  place. 

The  more  fashionable  blinds  are  all  of  wood,  pain- 
tt  d  green,  except  the  frame,  wbiJi  is  of  mahogany. 
The  blind  part  is  either  composed  of  upright  or  hor- 
rizontal  narrow  laths  which  are  an  eighth  part  of  an 
inch  thick,  painted  a  bright  green,  and  move  by 
means  of  a  lever,  to  any  position,  for  admitting  more 
or  less  light. 

In  cutting  out  laths  for  Venetian  blinds,  to  pre- 
vent their  warping  (which  they  are  disposed  to  do 
from  their  thinners  and  exposure  to  the  sun)  saw 
them  with  the  hand  saw  from  the  edges  ol  a  deal, 
instead  of  from  the  centre,  which  is  much  more  sub- 
ject to  warp.  If  possible  it  would  be  advisable  to 
split  them  out  of  clean  grown  stuff  in  the  i 
aer  as  common  laths,  and  to  plan*  them  up  i 
ward^. 

The  blinds  most  approved  of  at  present  are  with 
upright  laths,  and  move  by  turning  a  brass  knob  at 
the  upper  side  of  the  frame. 

The  latest  improvement  of  these  is  by  Mr.  Stubbs 
of  Oxford-street,  who  caps  the  ends  of  the  laths 
with  brass,  so  that  they  are  secure  fronr  splitting 
by  the  wire  put  in  to  move  them  by.  At  each  end 
of  the  laths  are  two  of  these  wires,  'which  by  holes 
communicate  with  two  brass  slips  let  into  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  mahogany  frame.  These  brass 
slips  slide  past  each  other  in  the  manner  of  a  paral- 
lel ruler  ;  lor  the  laths  fixed  to  the  brass,  act  with 
them  in  the  same  manner  as  the  brass  joints  to  the 
sides  of  these  sort  of  rulers. 

Rolling  blinds,  for  internal  ,  use,  are  cither  w  ith 
spring  barrels  made  of  tin,  or  turn  on  a  plain  oak  . 
stick  of  11  inch  din  meter. 

Spring  rolling  blinds  arc  charged  by  a  worm 
spring,  made  ol  wire,  coiled  up  in  a  barrel,  or  cy- 
linder, which  draws  the  blind  up  close  to  the  cylin- 
der, by  the  relaxing  of  the  spring,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  chain  is  wound  round  the  barrel  of  a  watch, 
by  what  is  commonly  called,  its  going  down. 
Hence,  if  the  power  of  this  spring  be  not  properly 
adjusted  to  the  length  of  the  canvas,  or  in  other 
words,  to  the  height  of  the  window,  it  is  very 
liable  to  go  w  rong,  and  get  spoiled.  If  a  spring  b$ 
over-charged,  it  has  not  sufficient  room  in  the  bar- 
rel, consequently  the  wire  will  twist  out  of  form, 
and  the  spring  will  be  obstructed  ;  but  if  it  be  not 
enough  charged,  then  it  is  incapable  of  drawing  up 
the  canvas  to  the  top.    To  remedy  this  defect,  the 
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spring  must  be  taken  out  of  the  rase,  by  which  it  is  I 
screwed  up  to  the  window,  and  the  charge  must  be 
increased  by  a  few  more  turns  round  the  roller,  or 
barrel,  before  it  is  put  up  again.  To  obviate  the 
defect*  of  these  spring  blind*,  Mr.  Slab's  has  in- 
vented a  newly  ronstmcted  spring,  which,  though 
confined  to  a  small  barrel,  will  draw  up  with  ease 
any  length  of  canvas,  to  100  foct,  if  required.  Aurl 
should  a  window  ho  uncommonly  narrow  and  high, 
which,  upon  the  old  plan,  always  proved  a  matiet 
of  embarrassment,  his  spring  effect  uully  answers  the 
purpose. 

One  peculiar  advantage  accompanying  this  new 
invented  spring  blind,  is'its  not  bring  subject  to  the 
defects  of  the  other  kind.  These  blinds  are  intend- 
ed to  keep  the  sun  from  the  room,  not  merely  on 
;iccount  ot  heat,  but  to  prevent  the  discharge  oi"  co- 
lours, and  the  injury  done  to  elegant  furniture,  in  an 
apartment  whcri»  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  suffered  to 
-have  uninterrupted  access. 

The  plain  rolling  blinds,  without  springs  are 
.most  in  use,  being  both  cheaper,  and  answering  the 
same  end.  These  have  either  a  wood  or  a  brass 
pulley  at  each  end,  one  with  a  channel  to  receive  a 
tine,  and  the  other  without  any,  to  guard  the  canvas 
ns  it  rolls  up,  this  is  effected  by  a  line  passing  round 
in  the  above  channel,  fixed  to  a  brass  nick,  contain- 
ing a  small  pulley  that  receives  the  line,  which,  by 
being  tight,  draws  down,  and  enable*  the  blind  to  In- 
drawn up  to  any  height. 

White  Silesia  is  to  be  obtnined  of  any  width  from 
2  feet  3,  to  4  feet  6,  or  wider ;  a  great  variety  of 
widths  should  be  kept  for  making  blinds  ns  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  them  exactly  the  width 
of  the  window,  in  order  that  the  selvages  may  be 
retained,  as  hemming  would  otherwise  render  the 
widths  too  thick  to  roll  close  about  the  cy  linder. 
There  are  also  Venetian  blinds  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, that  draw  up  by  p  id  lies  fixed  on  a  lath,  1  inch 
<l»iek,  in  the  same  way  as  a  festoon  window  curtii.i. 

External  sun  blinds  are  also  various.  Those  for 
shop  window-;  comedown  over  a  roller,  (fixed  with- 
in u  box  or  case  of  wood,  which  receives  the  can- 
vas.) and  when  let  fall  from  the  inside,  arc  stayed 
by  iron  rods. 

Tl;c:-i'  arr  other  blinds  now  in  use,  for  shop  win- 
dows, made  in  light  frames  si  rained  with  canvas, 
which  being  hinged  to  an  outer  frame,  nuxlc  to  re- 
ceive these,  sometimes  three  or  men-  in  number, 
move  all  at  one  time  to  any  convenient  angle,  so  as 
to  exclude  tho  '-no.  The  mode  by  widch  they  move 
nil  ai  one  lime,  h  by  a  small  lath,  strewed  to  each 
frame,  so  that  when  one  is  moved,  the  other  neces- 
sarily follows  in  a  parniM  direction,  being  on  the 
same  principle  that  the  parlour  blinds,  with  upright 
laths,  nro  set  in  motion:  for  screw  having  play 
at  the  head,  the  frames  would  full  dowa  of  them- 
selves, if  thev  were  not  kept  in  their  nppointed  | 
po-iiion,  by  a  line  fixed  to  the  upper  frame,,  and  j 
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passing  through  a  pulley  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
outer  Irame,  which  is  tied  to  a  hook.  These  blinds 
are  made  to  take  off  when  they  are  not  wanted. 

There  are  other  external  blinds  for  the  fir-t  floor 
windows,  which  draw  up  under  a  cornice  fixed  to 
the  outside  of  the  head  Irame  of  the  window.  Hut 
tlc,*e  being  of  canvas,  are  not  60  proper  for  outside 
blinds,  as  those  of  I  he  Venetian  kind;  with  brass 
chains,  instead  of  the  usual  way  of  hanging  the 
laths  in  green  tape.  Tho>elast  mentioned  have  been 
introduced  by  Mr.  Stubbs,  as  before  noticed,  and 
bid  lair  to  answer  the  intended  purpose  as  external 
window  blind-.  The  Venetian  part  is  inclosed  un- 
der a  cornice,  v. lien  drawn  up;  and  in  letting  them 
down  they  are  guided  by  a  frame  so  that  the  w  ind 
tvnnot  blow  them  a-dde." 

"  Dolts  among  oabnict-makers,  are  of  various  di- 
mensions and  shapes.  Those  in  most  common 
use,  are  termed  Hush  brass  bolls,  from  2  to  'JO  inches 
in  length  and  used  for  book-cases. 

Tat  ie  are  also  bolts  r>f  iron  with  necks  u*cd  ^i,r 
dining  tables.  Some  i.se  broad  flu>h  brass  bolls 
in-Uau  of  these.  They  are  set  on  the  inside  of  the? 
linings  ol  square  frames,  and  shut  up  into  the  iron 
strap  hinges  by  which  the  loose  Haps  of  such  table- 
are  fixed  to  the  bed.  To  receive  the  bolt  the  edge 
of  I  he  strap  hinge  is  filed  into  a  notch,  so  that  when 
the  bolt  is  shut  into  it,  the  strap  hinge  cannot  draw 
irtV. 

Holts,  amongst  joiners,  are  of  five  or  six  different 
sorts;  first,  plate  bolts  and  also  spring  bolts  are  for 
fastening  doors  and  windows.  There  are  also  round 
bolts  of  various  sizes  for  large  doors  and  gates,  some 
w  ith  necks  and  others  straight.  Sonic  curious  bra«* 
bolts  for  double  doors,  aretof  a  late  invention;  those 
have  plates  set  on  the  edge  of  the  door,  extending 
the  whole  length,  so  that  by  a  turn  of  the  knob  han- 
dle in  the  centre  of  the  door,  the  bolts  shut  up  and 
down  at  the  same  time.  By  turning  the  contrary 
nay,  the  bolls  are  relieved,  and  both  the  doors  open 
at  once,  without  further  trouble.  These  are  very 
expensive,  and  only  used  in  grand  apartments,  mo»t 
commonly  in  doors  which  divide,  or  open  into  two 
spacious  rooms. 

To  avoid  the  grent  expence  of  these,  there  are 
others  that  act  on  nearly  the  same  principle,  named, 
spring  latch  bolts,  which  are  about  13  inches  long, 
with  a  stout  plate.  Two  of  these  are  required  to  a 
pair  of  doors,  one  at  the  top,  the  other  at  the  bot- 
tom :  the  bolts  are  shut  by  a  spring  in  each,  which 
on  being  pressed  against  by  the  right  hand  door, 
become  locKcd.  by  which  both  door*  ore  secured." 

"Brass  xcork  is  a  material  article  in  furniture,  both 
for  ornament  and  use,  and  comprehends  a  great 
variety  of  article*,  in  locks,  l.ingr-s,  and  handles  : 
together  with  curtain  and  sideboard  rods,  mouldings 
and  fret  work.  In  the  brass  articles  adapted  f  r 
cabinetwork,  the  Trench  far  exceed  this  country, 
as  well  in  their  manner  of  gilding,  stded  ormolu. 
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The  elegance  of  their  furniture  is  considered  to  de- 
pend chiefly  on  their  superior  brass  work. 

Brass  beads,  and  small  lines  of  bras*,  arc  now 
much  used  in  our  English  furniture,  and  look  very 
handsome  in  black  rose,  and  other  dark  wood 
grounds.  The  lino«  an*  made  of  thin  sheet  brass, 
which  is  rut  by  guagos,  made  by  the  cabinetmakers, 
for  that  purpose.  The  brass  heads  lire  fixed  to  the 
work  by  *harp  points,  soldered  to  the  inside  of  the 
bead,  and  driven  into  the  wood  to  which  the  beads 
are  fixed." 

Canity  are  sometimes  formed  out  of  pieces  of 
>-olid  wood  in  the  shape  wanted;  at  other  times  they 
are  straight  pieces  of  the  length  and  breadth  requi- 
red, bent  to  the  proper  form  T>y  means  of  saw  carl's- 
To  prevent  the  caul  from  slicking  to  the  veneer 
with  the  slue,  it  is  generally  oiled"before  it  is  applied, 
it  is  afterwards  heated  and  screwed  down  to  the 
veneer  whiUt  warm,  which  drives  out  the  superflu- 
ous glue,  and  causes  the  veneer  to  lie  close  to  the 
ground. 

Draictrty  are  always  dovetailed  toother,  but 
are  made  variously,  in  other  respects;  some  have  a 
muntan  to  divide  the  bottom  into  two  lengths,  so 
that  thinner  wainscot  may  serve,  and  to  prevent  the 
joints  from  giving  way.  Slips  aro  sometimes  glued 
on  the  inside  of  drawers,  and  planed  to  receive  the 
bottom,  which  is  the  best  method  lor  preventing 
drawer  bottoms  from  splitting,  a  circumstance  that 
often  occur*  when  they  are  confined  by  a  rabbet,  and 
the  slip  is  glued  down  at  the  under  side. 

Small  drawers,  for  secretaries  and  bureaus,  are 
best  made  by  ploughing  a  dovetail  groove  in  their 
'ides  to  receive  the  bottom;  there  being  objections 
to  the  practice  of  rabbeting  them  in  ;  as  in  this  way 
the  drawer  bottom  frequently  loosens,  •  and  scrapes 
against  the  partition  in  which  it  runs;  but  in  the 
dovetail  groove,  which  is  formed  by  n  plane,  the  bot- 
tom is  secured  from  tailing  down,  by  being  kept 
clear  of  the  partition  about  the  thickness  of  a  shil- 
ling. 

Pillar  and  ela:o  Tables. — The  claws  should  be 
carefully  dovetailed  into  the  pillar,  as  upon  the 
closeness  of  the  fit  much  of  the  strength  depends. 
An  iron  plate  in  one  piece  with  three  or  four  arms  to 
if,  according  to  the  number  of  claw.*,  may  lie  screwed 
under  the  claws,  which  will  give  great  security  to 
the  whole.  When  these  tables  are  intended  to  turn 
up,  the  block  or  bed  ii veil  at  the  head  of  the  pillar, 
should  be  as  large  and  thick ns  convenient,  tor  much  ' 
of  the  steadiness  of  the  table  depends  upon  it. 

JMou/dings. — Cabinetmakers  nave  but  few  mould- 
ing planes,  almost  the  whole  of  their  mouldings 
fteinty  formed  with  about  a  dozen  pair  of  hollows 
and  rounds.  Since  beading  has  been  so  much  in 
fashion,  planes  lor  the  purpose  have  been  introdu- 
ced. -All  planes  for  cabinetmakers  have  their  irons 
<*-t  more  upright,  than  those  intended  for  joiners, 
as  the  wood  with  which  the  former  have-  to  w  ork, ;<* 


in  general  very  crass  grained  and  hard,  and 
would  consequently  strip  were  not  the  irons  set  in 
this  way. 

Ma/iogatn/. — Spanish  is  very  preferable  to  Hon- 
duras, but'  it  is  much  clearer. — To  season  it,  it  is 
exposed  some  time  to  the  tun  and  air,  both  in  the 
wet  and  dry,  after  which  it  should  In-  stowed  in  the 
shade  in  racks,  with  slips  between  each  plank,  that 
the  air  mav  have  frceacrcss.  which  is  of  the  greatest 
consequence.  See  more  on  litis  subject  in  the.  Ind. 
part. 

/fair. — The  best  picked  hair  is  made  of  horse  or 
bullocks  tails,  and  should  not  be  mixed  with  s'mit 
hair.  This  is  the  case  however  w  ith  common  hair, 
and  the  quality  of  thi*  article  is  kuown  by  the  great- 
er or  less  quantity  of  the  short  kind  that  is  introdu- 
ced. The  long  is  frequently  picked  out  and  dyed, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  wenved  into  chair-seat  ings. 

Rims  for  ten,  sandieirh  and  sapper  Trays. — These, 
should  be  glued  up  in  three  thicknesses  in  a  caul, 
with  the  outer  one  running  parallel  with  the  grain 
of  the  wood,  the  middle  one  across,  and  each  of  tho 
three  about  the  thickness  of  a  veneer.  When  the  out- 
er veneer  Ins  been  laid  on  the  middle  one,  whilst 
stjaiglit.it  xhoiild  Im-  Iwnt  a*  soon  as  dry  into  the 
caul,  and  the  cross  joint  should  lie  made  as  close  as 
possible  ;  the  inside  slip  should  be  then  fitted  in  the 
same  nvimier,  and  then  forced  into  the  caul  about  a 
third  its  width,  so  much  of  it  should  be.  glued  as  re- 
mains above  the  rim  of  the  former  thicknesses,  and 
as  much  of  the  inside  of  the  cross  grained  slip  should 
be  glued  as  is  not  covered  by  the  last  thickness, 
which  is  instantly  driven  down  into  its  place.  The 
bottoms  are  then  grooved  for  the  reception  of  the 
rims,  into  which  they  are  glued. 

Handles  to  trar/s,  should  go  through  and  lie  fas- 
tened with  a  nut  and  screw  at  the  bottom;  for  if  fas- 
tened only  to  the  rim,  they  are  apt  to  draw  it  out, 
when  loaded  with  any  considerable  weight. 

Upper  raits  for  rircular  Bason  Stands  are  frequent- 
ly glued  up  in  three  thicknesses,  ail  running  the 
lengthways  of  the  grain.  The  two  inner  thicknesses 
are  of  deal,  and  the  outside  one  of  mahogany. 

Cfccesc-waggiW*,  are  glued  up  in  a  cauf  in  two 
thicknesses,  the  iiK.cr  one  of  which  runs  the  length- 
ways of  the  grain,  and  the  outside  one  across. 

'Pinning. — Particular  attention  should  be  paid  in 
planing  up  wood  for  cabinet  work,  to  do  it  very 
true,  and  work' to  the  lines  afterwards. 

Mortises  and  tmons,  to  be  made  well,  should  fit 
close  but  not  overtight,  which  some  mistake  for 
strong  framing,  but  this  never  fails  to  strain  the  mor- 
tise, which,  though  not  visible  at  the  time,  will  ulti- 
mately prove  the  destruction  of  the  work.  This 
cannot  be  too  much  attended  to  in  chair-making,  the 
strength  of  which  depends  entirely  on  the  tenons  and 
mortises.  The  liest  way  to  put  together  framed 
work  particularly  chairs,  is  by  the  cramp,  as  blow* 
with  the  hammer  or  mallet  frequently  produce  tJie 
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worst  effects,  uot  only  by  braising  tlie  timber,  but 
frequently  by  shivering  it  at  parts  very  remote  from 
the  place  where  the  blow  was  given.  This  is  often 
the  case  in  Spanish  wood. 

Chair~maliin". — To  this  line  the  proceeding  re- 
marks are  applicable,  nnd  it  is  also  requisite  that  the 
greatest  possible  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
lines  of  the  tenons  and  mortises,  and  the  closeness 
of  their  fitting  on  both  sides.  They  should  also 
be  of  as  great  length  as  possible,  as  nothing  contri- 
butes more  to  their  strength  and  steadiness. — No 
branch  of  this  trade  requires  a  complete  knowledge 
of  lines  mom  than  that  of  the  chair-maker. 

Circular  rath  fur  tables,  and  fronts  for  drawers, 
are  cut  out  of  deal,  from  1{  inch  to  3  inches 
thick,  laid  one  over  the  other  by  breaking  or  inter- 
secting the  joints  as  in  brickwork,  ('are  however 
must  be  taken  that  the  grain  run  as  lung  as  possible 
at  the  ends,  lor  the  tenons  or  dovetails.  Some  saw- 
carl  a  piece  of  inch  deal,  and  after  bending  il,  glue  a 
piece  of  canvas  on  the  inside;  but  this  is  a  bad  and 
weak  practice,  and  is  therefore  never  done  by  the 
good  workman. 

Glue. — Good  glue  is  particularly  necessary  in 
cabinet  making,  for  us  the  joints  of  mouldings,  &c. 
cannot  be  fastened  as  in  joinery,  with  brads,  &c.  the 
whole  combination  of  the  work  must  depend  on  the 
goodness  and  strength  of  the  glue.  It  should  there- 
lore  be  procured  from  bouses  in  London,  which 
make  a  point  of  selecting  strong  glue  for  the  trade ; 
but  as  this  cannot  always  lie  depended  upon,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  point  out  the  bast  mode  of  ascer- 
taining the  qualities  of  glue. 

Glue  of  toe  best  quality,  swells  most  in  steeping, 
but  does  not  dissolve  till  it  is  exposed  to  the  fire. 
When  glue  is  steeped  over  night,  for  boiling  the 
next  day,  and  the  water  is  found  to  be  glutinous, 
and  the  cakes  of  course  not  swelled,  these  arc  indi- 
cations of  it  being  bad  glue.  Old  glue  is  the  beat, 
and  its  goodness  or  strength  increases  by  frequent 
exposure  to  heat,  if  it  be  not  burnt,  which  is  very 
commonly  the  cape,  by  over  fierce  fires  and  hasty 
boiling.  To  prevent  this,  the  double  glue  not  with 
water  in  the  outside  vessel,  is  now  generally  made 
use  of.  To  such  as  do  not  understand  glue  boiling, 
it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  cakes  should  be 
broken  conveniently  small,  and  soaked  in  as  much 
spring  water  as  will  barely  cover  the  whole,  other- 
wise it  is  in  danger  of  being  too  thin,  which  cannot  be 
so  easily  remedied  as  when  too  thick.  After  remain- 
ing in  this  state  twelve  hours,  it  should  then  be 
boiled  in  a  copper  vessel,  over  a  gentle  fire,  until 
the  whole  is  dissolved;  and  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  this  operation,  it  should  be  constantly 
stirred  about  with  a  wooden  spatula  spoon,  and  not 
quitted  sill  a  perfect  dissolution  takes  place,  when  it 
should  be  poured  through  a  sieve  in  order  to  sepe- 
rate  it  from  scum  and  filth,  ^fcr  this  it  should  be 
put  again/into  the  vessel,  and  boiled  up  over  a 


smart  fire,  when  it  may  be  poured  into  a  woodei 
tray  to  cool,  and  considered  fit  for  nse. 

hack  boards,  in  common  drawers,  are  made  plain, 
of  half  inch  deal,  but  in  good  work  of  inch  stuff,  and 
are  sometimes  framed  in  two,  and  sometimes  in  four 
pannels.  In  horse  or  screen  dressing  glasses,  the 
back  board  is  framed  in  four  pannels  of  light  clean 
mahogany,  half  inch  thick,  rabbet  ted  for  a  quarter 
inch  pannel,  of  soft  Honduras,  as  light  as  possible, 
that  the  whole  frame  may  add  as  tittle  to  the  weight 
of  the  glass  as  possible,  and  only  require  a  small 
lead  weight  to  balance  it.  The  inner  edge  of  the 
framing  is  struck  with  an  ovolo,  or  quarter  round. 

The  back  boards  or  blind  frames  of  large  glasses 
are  made  of  I{  inch  deal,  into  four  or  six  pannels, 
with  the  back  boards  ploughed  into  the  framing,  in 
order  to  save  the  silvering;  and  as  a  farther  -ecurity 
it  is  common  to  line  the  frames  with  thin  ikiimel. 

Silvering  glasses,  for  the  method  of,  ate  the  Second 
part. 

'*  Bert!,  amongst  cabinetmakers  and  joiners,  is  an 
instrument  used  to  take  any  angle  with,  or  to  mark 
a  line  which  is  not  square.  I'orthis  purpose  the 
blade  is  made  to  move  in  a  long  groove,  inserted  in 
the  stock  or  handle,  and  fixed  to  it  by  a  nut  and 
screw,  so  that  it  may  be  altered  to  suit  any  degree 
of  obliquity  required.  In  this  respect  it  differs 
from  a  square,  which  is  a  fixed  instrument  at  the 
angle  of  90  degrees.  A  mitre  bevel  is  aTi  instru- 
ment fixed  to  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  or  which  is 
the  same  thing,  the  diagonal  line  of  any  square. 
This  instrument  is  sometimes  termed,  a  mitre  tem- 
plet, in  consequence  of  its  use  iu  cutting  mitres. 

To  find  the  bevel  of  chair  rails,  let  the  learner 
plane  a  piece  of  thin  deal,  and  if  the  front  rail  be 
18  indies,  and  the  back  15,  let  him  take  lialf  of  3 
inches,  being  the  difference^  and  lay  on  a  square  line 
drawn  at  one  end  of  the  lath ;  then  if  the  length  of 
the  side  rail  be  IG  inches,  he  will  lay  it  on  from  the 
1$  inch,  placed  as  before  mentioned,  draw  in  the  10' 
inches  to  the  edge  of  the  lath,  and  cut  and  plane  it 
to  this  bevel  line.  He  will  finally,  from  the  side 
thuspreparod  place  the  bevel,  ana  move  the  blade 
till  it  agrees  with  the  square  line  that  was  first 
drawn,  which  will  give  the  correct  line  for  the  back 
and  front  joints  of1  the  proposed  side  rail.  In  this 
manner,  by  a  little  practice,  the  young  chair-mak'  r 
may  find  out  any  bevel  he  wants." 

"  Butlers  Tray. — These  trays  arc  generally  made 
of  mahogany  :  half  inch  Honduras  will  do  for  the 
sides,  but  the  bottoms  ought  always  to  be  made  of 
Spanish,  or  other  hard  wood,  otherwise  the  glasses 
will  leave  such  a  print,  on  soft  wood,  as  cannot 
easily  be  erased.  Their  size  runs  from  about  J>7  to 
30  inches  the  longest  way,  by  SO  to  22  in  width, 
with  one  end  made  nearly  open,  for  the  convenience 
of  easy  access  to  the  glasses.  The  sides  are  about 
3{  inches  deep,  rounded  at  the  top,  and  scolloped 
down  to  the  narrow  end,  or  front,  (it  may  be  called) 
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io  the  form  of  an  ogee.  These  side*  hare  handle  {: 
holes,  about  4  inches  long,  and  cut  1$  inch  from  the 
upper  edges.  There  are  also  dinner  trays,  knife 
trays,  and  comb  trays,  the  first  of  which  is  used  fur 
carrying  dishes  and  plates  to  the  dining  (able,  their 
Hides  are  3$  inches  deep,  all  round,  with  handle 
holes  in  each  side,  which  may  be  mode  of  good  Hon- 
duras ;  but  the  bottoms  should  In?  of  Spanish,  for 
the  reason  before  assigned.  The  length  of  the 
largest  dinner  trays  is  32  inches,  and  their  width  is 
£  feet ;  full  sized  tea  trays,  are  nearly  of  the  same 
dimensions.  Knife  trays  of  the  best  kind  have  each 
mo  partitions,  with  a  brass  handle  clamping  them, 
and  screwing  to  their  sides,  which  are  3  or  34  in- 
rhes  deep;  their  inside  length  is  14  inches,  and 
tlieir  width  from  10  to  la  inches.  The  sides  of 
these  trays  are  now  made  perpendicular.  Comb 
trays  are"  (i  inches  by  8,  or  9  long,  with  bevelled 
tides,  and  mitred  corners.  They  are  mitred  upon  a 
block  of  wood,  and  keyed  at  the  corners. 

Cane  zwk  is  now  more  in  practice  than  it  was 
ever  known  to  be  at  any  former  period.  About  30 
years  since,  it  was  Quite  out  of  fashion,  owing  prin- 
cipally to  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  it  was  ex- 
ecuted. Rot  on  the  revival  of  japanning  furniture, 
it  gradually  got  again  into  use,  and  ob turned  an 
able  state  of  improvement,  so  that  at  present  it  is 
introduced  into  several  pieces  of  furniture,  in  which 
its  use  was  unknown  a  tew  years  ago,  particularly 
in  the  ends  of  beds  which  are  framed  in  mahogany, 
and  then  caned,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  in  the 
bed  clothes.  Sometimes  also  the  bottoms  of  beds 
are  caned,  and  small  borders  of  it  are  introduced 
round  tbe  backs  of  mahogany  chairs,  which  look 
very  neat.  Bed  steps  too,  are  caned  ;  indeed  canes 
are  very  properly  used  in  any  thing  where  lightness, 
elasticity,  cleanness,  and  durability,  are  desirable. 

Tbe  manner  of  cuning  is  various.  The  common- 
est kind  is  of  one  skain  only,  called  by  canors,  bead- 
work,  and  running  open.  There  arc  other  kinds 
<>1*  two  skains,  and  closer,  and  firmer.  The  best 
work  i«  termed  bordering,  and  i9  of  three  skaius, 
*orae  of  which  are  done  so  very  tine  and  close,  that 
they  are  less  than  a  sixteenth  biond.  mid  in  many 
instances,  as  fine,  comparatively,  as  some  canvas.  , 

The  cane  used  for  the  best  work  is  imported  from 
Bengal,  and  of  a  line  light  straw  colour  which  forms 
a  most  agreeable  contrast  to  almost  every  colour  it 
is  joined  with.  The  yellower  kind  is  generally  as 
vlrongand  durable,  but  that  which  has  lost  either 
the  light  straw,  or  shining  yellow  colour,  ought  to 
be  rejected,  as  having  been  damaged  by  *alt  water, 
or  some  other  accident,  in  its  importation. 

Carptt.—'Vhe  Persian  und  '1  urkey  caqietF,  are 
held  in  m»*t  esteem.  The  Parisian  carpets  Hie  a 
Tolerable  imitation  of  these;  but  besides  the  Persian, 
Turkey,  and  Parisian  carpets,  there  are  the  follow- 
ing sorts,  which  have  their  names  from  the  places 
where  they  arc  manufactured;  as  Brus^ls— Kidder- 


minster— Wilton — Axniinster — Venetian,  which  is 
generally  striped,  and  Scotch,  which  is  the  most  in- 
terior, though  in  mosi  common  use,  tl»e  other 
sorts,  particularly  the  Brussels,  Wilton,  and  Ax- 
minster  being  very  expensive. 

To  most  of  the  best  kind  of  carpets,  there  are 
suitable  borders  in  narrow  widths.  The  stair  car- 
pets are,  half  a  yard,  half  ell,  and  three  quartert 
wide. 

In  cutting  out  carpets,  the  upholsterer  after 
having  cleared  the  room  of  all  its  furniture,  proceed* 
to  lino  out  the  border  with  a  chalk  line,  and  mark 
the  mitres  correctly  in  the  angles  of  the  room,  and 
round  the  fire  place  in  particular,  as  in  this  part  any 
defects  are  most  observable.  He  then  proceeds  to 
cut  the  mitres  of  the  carpet  border,  beginning  at  the 
fire  place,  and  endeavouring  as  correctly  as  pos- 
sible, to  match  the  pattern  at  each  mitre":  in  order 
to  do  this,  he  must  sometimes  cut  more  or  less  of  the 
border  to  waste.  He  then  takes  a  length  of  the 
body  carpet,  and  tacking  it  up  to  the  border  at  one 
end,  resents  to  the  strainer,  with  which  he  draws  it 
to  the  other,  where  he  tacks  it  again,  taking  care,  as 
he  goes  on,  to  match  Ac  pattern,  which  sometimes 
varies  in  the  whole  length,  but  for  which  there  is  no 
remedy,  except  by  changing  the  lengths  in  suet  a 
manner  as  to  bring  them  tolerably  near  in  matching. 
If  the  widths  do  not  correspond  in  number,  it  then 
becomes  necessary  to  draw  them  in  at  that  side  of 
the  room  where  the  deficiency  may  lie  least  seen ; 
but  this  must  be  done  in  snch  a  way  that  the  con- 
tracted widths  may  match,  and  that  there  mav  be 
nothing  offensive  in  the  appearance  of  the  wfiole. 
To  prevent  misplacing  any  of  the  lengths,  or  parts 
of  the  border,  the  upholsterer  should  take  sealing 
thread,  and  tack  them  together  where  he  thinks  it 
necessary,  in  which  state  they  are  taken  to  the  shop 
and  completed. 

If  a  carpet  be  cut  at  borne,  a  plan  of  the  room 
must  be  accurately  taken  on  paper,  with  all  the  sizes 
of  breaks,  door  ways,  windows,  angles  &c.  which 
must  be  transferred  to  some  convenient  room  at 
home,  by  a  chalk  line  and  square,  and  then  marking 
oft' the  border,  and  proceeding  as  before  described. 

In  laying  down  a  carpet  it  is  generally  customary 
to  begin  with  the  fire  place  first,  and  after  having 
tacked  and  secured  (hi*,  to  strain  it  here  and  there, 
so  as  to  bring  it  gradually  to,  till  the  whole  isstraw- 
cd  close  round  the  room. 

Every  person  employed  in  taking  the  plan  of  a 
room  for  a  carpet,  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  plain 
geometry. 

Curd  tables. — In  the  manufacture  of  these,  there  is 
frequently  much  trouble  in  making  them  stand  true 
in  the  upper  top;  to  effect  which,  various  methods 
have  been  devised  by  cabinet  makers.  Some  swell 
the  upper  tops,  by  damping  them  before  they  are 
veneered,  supposing  that  the  ground  will  shrink  in 
due  proportion  with  the  veneer,  so  as  to  keep  all 
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straight.  This  however,  often  fails,  if  the  top 
should  happen  to  ieibibe  much  of  the  wet,  for  from 
being  so  much  thicker  than  tlie  veneer,  it  takes  long- 
er time  to  dry,  and  from  the  veneer  being  dried 
first,  and  losing  its  power,  the  ground  work  natural- 
ly draws  the  top  round  on  the  upper  side.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  ground  lie  quite  dry,  and  the  wood 
of  a  soft  nature,and  care  Ik>  not  taken  to  shrink  the 
veneer  between  hot  caul*,  previous  to  its  being 
glued  down,  the  top  will  most  likely  dish  on  the  up- 
per aide.  Particular  care  also  should  be  taken  that 
the  top  he  not  left  too. long  in  the  caujs,  fur  this  will 
help  to  draw  it  hollow.  1 1  is  most  advisable  forUie 
workman  to  take  out  the  top  soon,  and  lay  the  ve- 
jieer  side  of  it  down  on  tin'  gron'id,  in  order  that  tin1 
under  side,  from  being  exposed  «o  the  air,  may  draw 
the  veneered  side  round.  7STo  wood  will  stand  so 
-well  for  these  tops,  as  hard,  straight  grained  mahog- 
any, well  seasoned,  and  jointed  in  3{  inch  widths. 
The  workman  must  .avoid  using  curled  veneers,  and 
employ  those  only  which  are  well  dried,  tint  they 
may  agree  with  the  ground  work:  when  well  sized 
with  glue,  they  may  be  laid  with  the  hammer  with 
as  much  safety  as  in  a  caul,  and  sometimes  more  so; 
because  as  soon  as  they  arc  laid  in  this  way,  the  un- 
der side  may  be  turned  upwards,  and  the  veneered 
side  may  be. placed  so  as  to  exclude  the  operation  of 
the  a  it. 

Banding,  or  bunk-ring,  in  cabinetmaking,  is  a 
•-term  applied  to  pannels  or  compartments  of  one 
aort  of  wood  which  are  edged,  or  bordered  with  that 
■of  another. 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  the  contrast  of  band- 
ings may  be  too  strong  for  the  ground  veneer  to 
-which  «ho  b?;idiag  is  joined ;  in  which  case  the  benu- 
ty  of  the  veneer  will  be  partly  lost,  because  the  eye 
will  he  most  attracted  by  the  banding,  owing  to  us 
excessive  contrast  of  colour  to  the  body  of  tiie  work. 
Suppose  the  ground  to  be  a  delicate,  pale,  and  rich- 
ly figured  sat  tin  wood,  and  that  there  are  joined  to  it 
a  broad  black  wood  border,  and  another  equally 
broad  of  white  holly,  the  experiment  would  prove, 
that  the  fine  sattin  'wood  veneer,  would  lose  a  consi- 
derable part  of  its  beauty  by  the  Imrdcrs.  Some  de- 
gree of  this  excessive  contrast  is  admissible  with 
safety  when  the  ground  veneer  is  less  delicate,  or  the 
wood  is  faulty ;  for  then,  the  eve  will  be  so  much 
attracted  by  the  banding,  as  to  dfsregard  the  imper- 
fections of  the  ground  wood,  and  consequently  the 
work  will  be  viewed  more  favourably.  On  the 
other  haad,  the  contrast  produced  by  bonding,  may 
be,  and  frequently  is,  too  weak  for  "the  ground  ve- 
neer, in  which  case  considerable  cxpeiice  proves  of 
no  utility.  This  is  always  the  caae  when  poor  tulip 
wood,  or  even  the  best  of  it,  is  joined  to  mahogany, 
for  it  turns  by  the  air,  nearly  to  a  mahogany  colour. 
To  produce  an  agreeable  contrast  in  crass  banding, 
it  will  require  different  shades  or  bands,  to  the  dif- 
ferent qualities  of  wood  of  the  same  species.  In 


[light  coloured  mahogany,  of  a  soft  quality,  and  liable 
to  change,  dark  strong  coloured  kingswood  will 
produce  and  maintain  to  the  end,  a  proper  contrast. 
If  it  be  dark  hard  wood,  not  so  subject  to  change, 
the  use  of  a  fair  coloured  East  or  West  India  sAttin 
wood,  will  create  a  pleasing  contrast.  Dark  red  and 
light  yellow,  will  always  harmonize,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  black,  with  a  red  ground,  will  idso  ap- 
pear very  agreeable,  as  will  a  little  black  with  a 
yellow  ground.  With  respect  to  agreeable  contrast 
in  bunding,  it  is  also  necessary  to  adjust  its  width  in 
a  suitable  proportiou,  to  the  colour  and  dimension* 
of  the  ground  work,  for  if  the  colour  of  the  banding 
be  not  strongly  opposed  to  the  ground  veneer,  it 
should  be  used  broader,  though  it  be  but  a  small 
gronnd.  But  if  the  contrast  be  very  strikiug,  the 
width  of  the  banding  ought  to  be  reduced  iit  pro- 
portion. In  cn-os  however,  where  there  is  an  ex- 
tensive ground,  such  rs  in  loo  tables,  the  cross  band- 
ing will  bear  a  greater  width  and  strength  of  con- 
trast. 

i 'talkers. — Those  feathers  which  arc  brought  from 
Somersetshire,  are  esteemed  the  best,  and  those 
from  Ireland  the  worst.  Eider-down  is  imported 
from  Denmark,  the  ducks  which  supply  it  being 
inhabitants  of  Hudson's  bay,  Greenland!,  Iceland, 
and  Norway.  Our  own  islands  west  of  Scot  bud 
breed  numbers  of  these  birds,  which  prove  a  profita- 
ble branch  of  trade  to  the  poor  inhnhitai  ts.  Hud- 
son's bay  also  furnishes  us  with  good  leathers. 

Swandown  is  brought  from  Hantzic,  from  whence 
also  we  have  large  quantities  of  feathers. 

Several  very  imposing  arts  are  practiced  by  bro- 
kers and  dealers  i.i  feathers,  which  the  stranger  and 
fair  trader  ought  to  be  aware  of.  The  leathers 
plucked  from  living  bird*,  are  the  best  and  lightest, 
and  are  of  an  elastic  nature,  so  that  a  bed  pressed 
down  with  the  hand,  when  tilled  with  good  feathers, 
will  rise  up  to  its  place  again. 

The  method  of  curing  fencers  is  to  disperse  them 
over  the  floor  of  a  room,  exposed  to  the  sun,  and 
when  they  are  thoroughly  dri.  !,  to  put  them  in 
bags,  and  beat  them  wita  long  poles,  for  the  purpose 
of  cleansing  them  from  dirt,  before  they  are  filled 
into  the  tick. 

Desks  for  Con'plutg-kouses,  are  generally  made 
double,  with  a  flap  each  *ide,  suspended  to  a  -qua re 
part  at  the  top,  where  is  frequently  a  double  brass 
rail,  supported  on  a  double  row  of  pillars,  of  the 
same,  to  sustain  such  books  on,  as  are  not  in  imme- 
diate use.  The  insides  of  these  desks  are  generally 
fitted  up  with  holes,  for  papers,  and  drawers  for 
notes.  Sometimes  they  are  made  of  beech  or.  ma- 
hogany, a»d  sometimes  of  deal  painted,  having  the 
upper  side  frequently  lined  with  cloth,  which  is  a 
bad  way,  as  it  harbours  sand  and  dirt.  Toe  most 
advisable  method  is  to  use  a  small  quantity  of  blot- 
ting paper,  ma  !>>  into  the  form  of  a  book,  to  write 
on,  which  at  once,  answers  the  purpose  of  the  cloth, 
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and  supersedes  the  necessity  of  sand.  The  frames 
of  all  large  desks  should  be  put  together  with  bed 
screws,  for  the  convenience  of  removing  them. from 
one  place  to  another.  The  height  in  front  of  such 
desks  should  he  3  feet  5  or  6  inches,  including1  the 
frame  to'the  top  of  the  8ap,  and  the  depth  of  the 
desk  without  the  frame,  should  be  4j  inches,  rising 
la  9  in  the  centre. 

Tambour,  in  cabinet  making,  is  a  kind  of  flexible 
p'lition,  which  is  frequently  made  use  of  in  the 
shape  of  covers  to  ink  stands,  or  as  a  kind  of  cur- 
tain to  wash  basons,  and  pot  cupboards.  It  is  made 
b?  gluing  on  strong  canvas,  a  number  of  slips  or 
beads  of  am  kind  of  wood,  which,  when  dry,  may 
be  easily  bent  into  a  cylindrical  form,  and  when  cut 
to  the  width  of  the  aperture  it  is  intended  to  close, 
is  made  to  slide  in  a  groove  at  each  end.  These 
doors,  or  rather  screens,  are  opened  or  closed,  by 
means  of  a  brass  or  ivory  knob,  and  for  purposes 
where  no  groat  strength  or  security  is  wanted, 
answer  very  well. 

Pcmbroici  Table. — The  size  of  such  tables  is  from 
3  feet  8  indies,  to  four  feet  wide,  when  open  ;  and 
from  34  inches  to  3  feet  long  when  the  flaps  are 
down.  The  width  of  the  bed  should  never  be  less 
than  21  inches,  but  in  general  the  size  is  from  22 
to  25  inches,  and  the  height  never  exceed  2  feet  4 
inches,  including  castors. 

Door*. — .Although  cabinetmakers  are  not  bound 
by  the  rides  of  architectural  proportions  h  framing 
doors,  yet  no  door*  ought  to  be  less  than  tin 
diagonal  of  the  square  of  its  width,  unless  there  i.- 
some  a!>solutc  cause  for  depnrfing  from  this  rule. 
Doors  are  variously  made  by  cabin  'hiv.kers ;  sonn- 
arc  framed  together,  ami  have  pannel  •  >.  vnghed  in  : 
jnd  others  ar*'  rabbetted  in  \\\\u  a  bead,  i-.iittvd 
round  to  keep  them  in.  Doors  ot  a  small  si?v  arc 
glued  up  in  the  solid,  and  sometimes  clamped, 
•square,  or  mitred.  In  wardrobe  divrs.  jrreat  cue 
should  be  taken  to  have  the  stuff  dry,  as  *\cv  have  u 
considerable  draught  in  their  shrinking,  and  are  apt 
to  warp  the  frames  in  a  manner  not  easily  suscepti- 
ble of  repair.  In  order  toavoid  thi«,  it  is  advii-nl  lc  tn 
let  the  punnels  stand  a  quarter  of  an  inch  within  tin 
frame,  and  fix  them  dry  in  by  a  bead.  Kound  the 
inner  edge  of  the  door  frames,  a  black  line  may  be 
permitted  to  cover  the  edge  of  the  frame  star-ding 
before  the  pannels,  which,  when  polished  with  the 
mahogany,  looks  well.  The  doors  of  wardrobe- 
should  be  left  half  an  eighth  of  an  inch  over,  on  both 
rides :  (as  in  time  they  will  shrink,  so  us  to  require 
to  be  hinged  further  in,)  that  the  astragal  may  cover, 
which  onght  always  to  be  brass  in  this  piece  of  fur- 
niture. 

Doors  for  cabinets  and  commodes,  arc  accord  in 
to  modern  taste,  framed  witli  a  rabbet  left,  to  whic 
green,  or  other  silk  is  fixed,  after  they  have  been 
wired  by  the  persons  who  work  it. 

Jn  designs  for  book  ca*e  doors,  it  is  proper  to 


avoid  as  much  as  possible  all  curved  lines,  as  they 
are  difficult  to  be  glazed.  Sometimes  complicated 
figures  are  introduced,  by  making  the  pane  of  glasi 
extend  from  one  right  lined  bar  to  another  in  the 
door,  and  laying  a  kind  of  false  bar  over  it,  of  the 
intended  figure,  made  of  the  same  moulding,  with- 
out rabbet. 

///wgr,  a  most  useful  article  in  cabinotm;d<ing,  of 
which  among  many  others  there  are  the  following 
varieties. 

Hinges  for  tea  canisters  are  made  very  thin  in  the 
joint,  and  long  enough  to  extend  the  length  of  the 
canister  in  one  piece.  They  set  on  perfectly  even 
with  the  top,  so  that  there  is  no  joint  in  the  way. 

Hinges  for  pulpit  doors,  are  made  very  wide  to 
receive  the  whole  projection  of  the  cornice,  which 
always  crosses  the  door,  and  therefore  it  becomes 
necessary  to  use  wide-proiectiug  but-hinges,  which 
screw  on  the  edge  of  the  door,  and  also  to"  the  fixed 
part,  whereby  the  door  is  thrown  out  so  as  to  clear 
the  cornice.  These  hinges  are  used  for  other  pur- 
poses where  there  are  any  mouldings  in  the  way  of 
a  door. 

Swan  neck  hinges,  are  a  kind  of  pin-hinge,  used 
(or  some  camp  table  tops. 

Ell-hinges  for  shaving  and  dressing  tables,  are 
adopted  for  strength,  for  the  ell-part  returns  on  |kc 
front  and  back  edge  of  the  swinging  part  and  secures 
the  top. — II  tumbler  hinge,  to  set  on  the  edges  of 
any  kind  of  turn-over  frame,  as  that  of  a  sola  bed, 
or  turn-over  table  tops. 

Pin-hinges,  are  to  avoid  the  disagreeable  appear- 
ance of  the  knockle  of  common  but-hinges,  on  the  ex- 
ternal part  of  neatly  finished  work.  These  are  let 
into  the  ends  of  doors,  so  as  to  bring  the  center  of 
the  pin  even  with  the  front,(otherwise  it  will  not 
clear  iu  turning,)  and  that  the  projecting  strap 
which  has  the  pin  may  be  behind.  It  islet  into  the 
ion  and  bottom  of  the  carcase,  into  which  the  door 
■huts,  and  the  door  end  slips  into  the  other  strap  of 
the  hinge  which  has  not  the  pin. 

Butt-hinges,  are  so  called  because  they  butt  or 
stop  against  some  substance  of  wood,  at  the  edge  of 
any  thing  to  which  they  are  screwed.  There  are  a 
great  variety  of  butt-hinges,  in  the  practice  of 
cabinet  making  and  joinery.  Stop  hut-hinges,  are  so 
named  because  the  door  or  stop  of  any  piece  of  work 
ouly  turns  a  little  out  of  the  perpendicular  to  the 
edge  orsurlace  on  which  they  are  net,  if  they  are 
pressed  further  the  hinge  will  break. 

Rising  but-hinges  are  such,  as  turn  upon  a  screw 
in  their  joint*,  and  are  used  in  enabling  doors  when 
they  open  to  clear  a  carpet,  which  otherwise  they 
might  rnb  against. 

Slip-off  but-hinges  are  used,  in  cases  where  the 
door  or  window  blind,  to  which  they  are  screwed,  is 
wanted  to  be  taken  off  occasionally. 

Lap-over  but-hinges  are  applied  to  the  top  of  anv 

N piece  of  work,  that  requ ires  to  be  raised  about  seven 
eighths 
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eighths  of  an  incli  above  the  edge,  to  which  it  in 
screwed,  so  that  another  top  may  fall  in  between 
them. 

Desk  but-hinges,  are  similar  to  those  of  the  com- 
mon sort,  except  only  that  they  are  made  twice  the 
breadth  in  the  strap  part. 

Atkaml. — A  species  of  Anchusa,  the  root  of  which 
is  much  in  use  amongst  cabinetmakers,  for  making 
red  oil.  The  best  mode  of  preparing  this,  is  as 
follows. — Take  a  quart  of  good  linseed  oil,  to  which 
add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  Alkanet  root,  as  much 
opened  with  the  hand  as  possible,  that  the  bark  of 
the  root  which  tingps  the  oil,  may  fly  off;  with  this 
mix  about  an  ounce  of  dragon's  blood,  and  another 
of  rose  pink,  finely  pounded  in  a  mortar :  set  the 
whole  within  a  moderate  heat  for  twelic  hours  at 
lea*t,  though  twenty-four  would  be  belter.  Then 
strain  it  through  a  flannel  into  a  bolth1  for  use. 
This  staining  oil  is  not  properly  applicable  to  every 
sort  of  mahogany.  The  open  grrined  Honduras 
ought  first  to  be  polished  with  wax  and  turpentine, 
to  fill  up  the  grain,  but  in  general  this  wood  looks 
best  with  wax  ana  turpentine  only.  If  however, 
it  should  be  closed  grained  and  hard,  and  want 
briskness  of  colour,  the  staining  oil  will  improve 
it  much.  All  hard  mahogany  of  a  bad  colour, 
should  be  oiled  with  it,  aud  should  stand  unpolished 
for  a  time,  proportioned  to  its  quality  and  texture 
of  grain.  If  the  oil  be  laid  on  hard  wood,  which  is 
to  be  polished  off  immediately,  it  is  of  little  use ; 
but  if  it  be  permitted  to  stand  for  a  few  days,  the 
oil  penetrating  tbe  grain,  hardens  on  the  surface, 
and  consequently  will  bear  a  better  polish,  and  look 
brighter  in  colour. 

Pa- king. — This  is  a  concern  in  the  cabinet  branch 
that  requires  great  care,  particularly  when  the  arti- 
cle to  be  packed  is  a  large  looking  glass.  Light 
japanned  chairs  for  bed  rooms,  are  generally  packed 
in  slight  skeleton  cases,  after  being  papered  over. 
Those  that  arrange  the  chairs  side  to  side  in  (he 
vase,  put  a  whole  width  bottom  up  each  end  of  the 
case,  to  receive  the  hanging  bottom  the  whole  length 
of  the  case,  which  is  screwed  to  the  underside  of 
the  rails  of  the  chain.  When  the  first  three  chairs 
are  fixed,  they  are  put  down  to  their  place,  and  the 
other  thre.-  are  turned  down  upont  hem,  after  their 
place  has  beeu  marked  on  the  bitten,  they  ore 
taken  out  again,  and  screwed  to  it  as  before  describ- 
ed, with  two  screws  to  each  side  rail.  The  first 
three  arc  then  fastened  to  their  places,  with  their 
legs  about  an  inch  clear  of  the  bottom  of  the  case. 
Stays  aie  then  placed  crosswise  under  the  long 
batten,  to  keep  it  from  working  in  the  middle,  and 
the  others  are  laid  down  in  their  place  with  their 
Jegs  up,  and  with  the  seats  to  each  other,  (care  how- 
ever beii:g.  necessary  that  they  do  not  rub  or  touch 
each  ot'icr  iu  any  part,)  aud  stays  are  screwed  across 
as  betbie.  Other*  put  the  hanging  battens  across 
th»  case  ,  consequently  every  two  chairs  require  two 


short  battens  screwed  to  the  under  side  of  the  rail, 
as  in  the  other  method.  This  last  way  requires  a 
broad  bottom  on  thesides  of  the  skeleton  case,  placed* 
so  as  to  correspond  with  the  height  of  theehair  seat, 
and  to  receive  the  short  battens  crosswise.  In  this 
manner  of  packing,  the  chairs  are  placed  the  other 
way  in  the  case,  that  is,  with  their  fronts  parellel  to 
the  end9  of  the  case,  and  they  are  then  screwed  in, 
two  and  two  together.  By  this  mode  the  case  re- 
requires  to  be  more  than  half  a  foot  longer  than  by 
the  other,  but  the  latter  requires  to  be  broader. 
When  chairs  are  gilt,  or  richly  finished,  for  drawing 
rooms,  they  require  aclose  case  of  full  half  inch  deal, 
and  tbe  packing  is  performed  in  the  manner  already 
described,  but  with  greater  care. 

Packing  rasa,  for  large  glasses,  should  have  their 
sides  of  deal,  from  two  to  three  inches  thick,  and 
either  half  lapped  or  dove-tailed  at  the  corners. 
The  tops  and  bottoms  of  such  cases  should  be  made 
of  inch  deal,  with  three  half  width  battens  of  inch 
stuff,  running  lengthwise,  and  well  nailed,  *.o  keep 
the  top,  &c.  firm,  that  the  case  may  not  easily  warp 
when  the  glass  is  in,  and  occasion  its  being  broken. 
It  is  usual,  especially  if  the  glass  be  conveyed  by 
water,  to  groove  and  slip  the  edges  of  the  boards, 
and  even  to  pitch  the  joints  afterwards,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  resisting  any  dashes  of  Rait  water  that  may 
occur  in  the  voyage,  which  would  totally  ruin  the 
silvering  by  the  slightest  access  to  it.  When  they 
are  conveyed  by  land,  gluing  brown  paper  over  the 
joints  in  the  inside,  will  be  sufficient,  provided  the 
case  be  otherwise  well  made.  Whether  by  sea  or 
by  land,  tbe  case  should  if  possible  be  kept  in  an  up- 
right position  on  one  of  its  sides.  In  packing  one  of 
the»e  glasses,  it  is  necessary  to  place  crosswise  on  the 
bottom,  three  half  battens,  on  which  the  blind 
frame  of  the  glass  may  rest,  with  the  precaution 
however,  of  leaving  brass  fasteners  screwed  to  the 
sides  of  the  blind  frame,  so  as  to  answer  (he  place  of 
the  three  battens  last  mentioned.  When  the  glas* 
is  in  its  place,  it  is  common  to  cover  the  plate  with 
some  kind  of  paper,  and  to  put  at  least  a  batten  to 
each  end  over  tbe  glass,  half  tbe  width  of  a  deal, 
which  are  screwed  to  tbe  sides  of  tbe  case.  These 
last  battens,  if  the  depth  of  the  case  be  properly  ta- 
ken at  first,  will  be  level  with  the  edge  of  the  case, 
and  will  therefore  prove  a  sure  defence  to  the  top, 
and  prevent  it  from  Wing  pressed  down  in  the  cent- 
er so  as  to  endanger  the  glass.  The  glass  is  then 
inclosed,  and  tne  top  screwed  down,  (not  nailed) 
with  two  inch  screw  nails,  two  to  each  board,  the 
joiuts  of  which  are  pitched  and  canvassed  over. 

Festoon  window  curtains  among  upholsterers,  are 
those  which  draw  up  by  putlies,  and  hang  down 
in  folds  or  festoons.  These  curtains  are  still  in  use 
in  bed  rooms,  notwithstanding  the  general  intro- 
duction of  French  rod  curtains  in  genteel  houses. 
A  festoon  window  curtain,  consists  generally  of 
three  pull*,  but  whete  a  window  k  extensive  it  has 
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•r  (ire.  According  to  the  number  of  pulls  the  win-  ' 
now  lath  must  be  pullied.  Such  as  have  three,  are 
tinrw  as  follows. — Take  4|  inches  for  the  dixtanre  of, 
the  pullies  off  each  end  of  the  lath,  then  find  the 
centre,  and  put  the  pullies  to  one  side,  next  to  t!;e 
draw  end,  equal  to  their  width,  that  the  lines  which  • 
pntsover  them  may  be  directed  to  the  right  divisions 
of  the  curtains.  At  the  draw  end  there  must  be 
t!<ree  pullies,  placed  an  inch  and  half  from  the  end. 
Towards  the  centre  from  these,  is  a  pulley  4|  inches 
from  the  end,  (measuring  from  that  side  of  the  pul- 
ler, through  which  the  Hue  passes)  from  which  it 
appears  that  there  will  be  three  pulls,  and  that  two 
of  the  lines  will  be  4  J  inches  off  the  end  of  the  cur- 
tain, and  the  other  in  the  centre.  If  the  lath  have 
five  pulls,  then  it  will  require  four  pullies  more,  to 
be  placed  in  equal  divisions  on  the  length  of  the 
Wth,  and  for  these  two  additional  ones,  there  must 
be  two  corresponding  pulls  at  the  draw  end,  *o  that  I 
it  trill  require  live  pullies  in  the  uidib  of  the  lath, 
to  be  fixed  as  before. 

Polh/titisz. — Different  method;)  of  polishing  are-of 
course  requisite  for  different  kinds  of  work,  as  what 
is  useful  in  one  case,  may  be  injurious  in  others. 
Iu  drawers,  and  pieces  of  furniture,  in  which  the 
smell  of  oil  would  be  unpleasant,  bees  wax  rubbed 
on  with  a  cork,  is  used,  and  to  remove  the  clammi- 
ness left  bv  the  wax  on  the  surface,  brick  dust  should 
be  shaken  through  a  stocking,  on  a  fine  cloth,  and 
well  rubbed  iuto  the  surface. 

At  other  times  soft  wax,  formed  whilst  warm,  by 
the  intermixture  of  bees  wax  and  turpentine,  to 
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which  is  sometimes  added  n  little  red  oil  if  the 
wood  should  require  it.  This  is  laid  on  with  a 
cloth,  and  needs  no  other  cleaning  of)  than  that  of 
brUk  rubbing  with  a  clean  rag. 

The  most  general  mode  of  polishing,  adopted  by 
cabinetmakers,  is  with  oil  arid  fine  brick  dust,  the 
oil  may  be  cither  plain  linseed  oil,  or  oil  stained 
with  nlkauet  root.  In  polishing  hard  wood,  the  oil 
should  remain  on  the  surface  tbr  a  week,  but  soft 
wood  may  be  cleaned  off  in  two  or  three  days.  Care 
however  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  oil  from  skin- 
uimr  over,  or  drying  on  the  surface,  by  frequently 
rubbing  it  over  with  the  oil  rag,  moisteued  with  a 
little  additional  oil.  The  brick  dust  and  oil  must 
be  applied  together,  and  rubbed  in  till  it  thickens, 
and  becomes  a  kind,  of  putty  on  tiie  cloth,  with 
which  the  operation  must  be  continued  till  the 
desired  effect  is  produced  ;  but  the  use  of  any  fresh 
brick  dust  must  be  carefully  a  vended.  It  is  then . 
cleared  off  by  some  bran  of  whoa  ten  Hour. 

Chairs  are  generally  polished  with  the  following 
composition  and  a  brush,  and  afterwards  well  rub- 
bed off  without  any  brick  dust  or  bran.  Take  bees 
wax  and  a  small  quantity  of  turpentine  in  a  clean 
earthem  pan.  and  place  it  over  the  fire  till  the  wax 
unites  with  the  turpentine*  add  to  this  a  little  red 
lead,  finely  ground  on  a  stone,  and  as  much  fine 
Oxford,  or  yellow  ochre  as  will  bring  it  to  the 
colour  of  bright  mahogany.  When  the  composition, 
is  taken  off  the  fire,  add  a  little  copal  varnish  to  it, 
and  turn  it  into  a  bason  of  cold  water,  and  form  it 
into  balls  for  use. 
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Carpewthy  ia  the  art  of  cutting  out,  framing, 
and  .joining  large  pieces  of  wood,  to  be  used  in 
building. 

Joinery,  is  also  the  art  of  working  in  wood,  or  of 
fitting  various  pieces  of  timber  together,  for  the  or- 
namenting of  certain  parts  of  edifices,  and  is  called 
by  the  French,  menttiserie,  **  small  work." 

Koth  these  arts  are  subservient  to  architecture, 
being  employed  in  rawing,  rooting,  flooring,  and  or- 
namenting buildings  of  all  kinds.  The  rules  in 
carpentry  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  joinery  ; 
the  only  difference  is,  that  carpentry  includes  the 
larger  wjd  rougher  kinds  of  work,  and  that  part 
which  is  most  material  to  the  construction  aitd  sta- 
bility of  an  edifice  ;  while  joinery  comprehends  tin.* 
interior  finishing,  qnd  ornamental  wood  work, 

Carpentry  and  joinery  may  very  properly  lie  con- 
sidered separately,  Under  the  former  licad,  we 
shall  enumerate  the  most  useful  tools  made  use  of 
by  carpenters,  aiid  then  divide  the  article  into  three 
distinct  di  visions ;  the  first  of  which,  will  treat  of  the 
most  advantageous  modes  by  which  timbers  in 
general  may.  be  connected  together:  the  second, 
will  describe  and  illustrate  the  several  parts  of  con- 
structive carpentry,  such  a*  centers,  roofs,  domes, 
niches,  Src. ;  and  conclude  with  a  view  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  art,  from  Godfrey  Richards,  to  the 
•present  time ;  and  the  third,  will  comprise  some  in- 
vestigations and  observations  relative  to  the  strength 
and  stress  of  timber. 

GJ NUMERATION  OF  TUI  MOST  USEFUL 
CARPENTERS  TOOLS. 

Reference*  to  Plate  1  of  carpentry. 
Figure  7     represents      The  Axe 
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The  Adze. 
The  Saw. 
The  Socket  chissel. 
The  Firmer  chissel. 
The  Auger. 
The  Gimblet. 
The  Guage. 
The  Square. 
The  Compassss. 
The  Hammer. 
Tlie  Mallet. 
The  Hook  pin. 
The  Crow'. 
The  Plirmb  rule. 
The  JLtvel. 


Besides  these,  carpenters  make  use  of  ripping 


ehitseh,  mauls,  ten  fed  rods,  ft e.  fte.  ftc.  and 
times  ni'planrs. 

Reftnv  we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  these 
three  divisions  of  carpentry,  it  may  not  be  irrele- 
j  vent  to  remark,  that  we  shall  suppose  the  Material  to 
I  be  arrived  in  the  carpenters  yard,  and  inShe  state 
j  of  whole  or  squared  timber.    The  operations  it 
■  undergoes  from  this  period  to  its  final  employment 
in  a  building,  may  lie  cfnssi  d  under  two  general 
heads,  namelv,   that  which  relates  to  individual 
pieces,  and  that  which  relates  to  their  connexion 
with  olhers.    Under  the  first  head  come  the  opera- 
tions of  the  pit  saw,  by  which  the  whole  timber  u 
divided  and  reduced  to  -the  required  scantlings, 
a  term  that  means  the  dimensions,  as  to  breadth  and 
thickness,  without  reference  to  the  length. 

Planhig,  which  is  giving  a  smooth  face  or  surface 
|  to  wood,  by  means  of  the  plane. 

Mouldings,  of  various  forms,  which  are  performed 
I  with  particular  planes  or  chissels. 

Revatibig,  which  ta  a  mode  of  diminishing  the 
width  of  a  square,  or  rectangular  piece  of  timlxr, 
for  a  certain  depth  on  one  edge,  thus,  taking  off  a 
rectangle  of  the  whole  width,  and  less  than  the 
depth  of  the  original  piece,  a  mode  much  used  in 
door  cases,  and  the  frames  of  casement  windows, 
in  which  the  rebate  forms  a  kind  of  ledge  for  the 
deor  or  casement  to  stop  against,  and  grooving  or 
plowing,  in  which  a  narrow  channel  is  excavated 
out  of  the  thickness  of  the  timber;  the  groove  is 
cither  square,  forming  an  e»junl  section  in  the  whole 
depth,  or  wider  at  bottom  than  at  top,  which  is  called 
a  dove-tail  groove.  Timber  may  also  be  sunk  where 
the  piece  is  formed  like  a  wedge,  or  rounded ;  or 
bevelled  in  various  shapes,  a  term  applied  when 
the  section  forms  a  figure  without  right  angles. 

We  now  come  to  the  second,  and  most  important 
head  of  the  opcratiors  b,y  which  limbers  are  con- 
nccted  together.  These  are  generally  (.peaking,  by 
mortise  and  tenon,  the  former  of  which  is  an  exca- 
vation, and  the  latter  a  projection  suited  to  it,  and 
sometimes  by  scarfes,  wooden  pins,  nails,  spike*. 
bolU,  straps,  &c  and  by  other  fastenings  of  iron. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 

On  the  most  advantageous  modes  by  zchirh  timbers  in 
general  may  be  connected  together. 
The  modes  by  which  timbers  are  connected  toge- 
ther,   are  generally    speaking,  perpendicularly, 
vb/iqitely,  stdeu-ays  and  endways . 

V\ lien  timbers  are  joined  perpendicularly,  the  fi- 
bres and  joint  of  one  piece  run  perpendicularly  to  the 

'  fibre. 
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tikes,  of  the  other,  and  the  joint  may  then  be  term- 
*d  a  transverse  orn  perpendicular  joint. 

When  timbers  are  connected  obliquely,  the  fibres 
of  the  one  piece  ran  in  an  oblique  direction,  towards 
(hose  of  the  other,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  called 
oblique  joining,  and  the  joint  termed  an  oblique 
joint. 

Timbers  are  joined  sideways  when  their  joints 
are  parallel  to  the  fibres  of  each  piece,  and  therefore 
it  i«  termed  lateral  or  longitudinal  joining,  and  the 
joint  is  railed  a  lateral  or  a  longitudinal  joint. 

When  timbers  are  joined  endways,  their  com- 
mon seam  orjoSnt  is  perpendicular  to  the  fibres  of 
each  piece,  and  tho  joint  la  then  said  to  be  a  butting 
joint. 

With  respect  to  joining  timbers  perpendicularly, 
Figure  1.  Plate  2.  of  Carpentry,  represents  a  section 
of  a  trimmer  and  apart  of  the  joist,  framed  with  a 
simple  mortise  and  tenon  in  a  longitudinal  direction. 
The  tenon  is  usually  made  in  the  middle  with  a 
plain  shoulder. 

Figure  3.  represents  a  section  of  a  girder  through 
its  mortises,  and  Figure  2  and  4.  delineate  part  of 
the  joist  ina  longitudinal  direction.  The  best  me- 
thod  in  order  to  give  -strength  to  the  teuons,  is  to 
make  a  rest  of  a  short  length  under  it.  with  a  slop- 
ing shouldcp  above,  extending  in  a  line  from  the 
extremity  of  the  reo*.  to  the  perpendicular  of  tho 
wuare  shoulder  below,  at  the  uppor  edge  of  the 
joist. 

Figure  8  Plate  6.  of  Carpentry,  represents  the 
section  of  n  double  flour,  with  a  girder,  taken  In  a 
transverse  direction  to  the  bridging  joists. 

A  shews  the  section  of  the  girder;  I)K,  DF,  the 
bridging  joists ;  a,  a,  a,  represents  also  the  ends  of 
bridging  joists;  b,  b,  b,  the  ends  of  ceiling  joists, 
chased,  mortised  into  binding  joints,  by  a  method 
which  will  be  hereafter  described. 

Figure  9,  of  the  same  plate,  shews  the  section  of  a 
double  floor,  taken  inn  transverse  direction  to  the 
binding  joists.  A,  A,  exhibits  seel  ions  of  the  bind- 
ingjoists;  OK,  part  of  a  bridging  joist,  MN,  ceiling 
joists;  and  KF,  FA',  parts  of  ceiling  joists. 

It  may  he  readily  seen  that  the  tenons  of  the  bind- 
ing joists  are  made  in  the  some  manner  as  described 
in  the  proceeding  design  for  a  girder  and  j  ists. 

Figure  5  Plate  9,  exhibits  a  method  whereby  a 
piece  of  timber  may  be  framed  between  two  parallel 
pieces,  which  are  supposed  immoveable.  In  order 
to  make  close  work,  the  extremity  of  the  tenon 
and  the  bottom  of  the  mortise  at  one  end  are  made 
to  assume  the  arc  of  a  circle,  with  its  centre  in  one 
edge  of  the  mortise;  and  the  extremity  of  the  tenon 
and  the  bottom  of  the  mortise  at  the  other  end,  in 
a  concentric  arc  from  the  same  centre.  The  mortise 
at  this  end  being  much  longer  than  the  breadth  of 
the  tenon,  there  will  be  a  large  port  of  the  mortise 
still  open,  which  may  be  afterwords  filled  up  In- 
stead of  the  bottom  of  the  mortise,  in  this  instance 


l>cing  formed  in  tho  arc  of  a  circle,  it  may  be  cut 
parallel  to  the  edge  at  the  deepest  part,  as  it  will' 
not  impede  the  transverse  piece  going  in  to  its  place. 
J  n  forming  the  mortise  and  tenon,  at  the  end  when* 
tho  centre  is  placed,  there  is  no  necessity  for  tho  im»r« 
tise  and  tenon  to  form  on  entire  qiindraut;  but  the 
bottom  may  be  parallel,  and  the  edge  only  which  is 
opposite  the  centre  made  circular.  This  useful 
mode  of  framing  is  much  used  in  ceiling,  joist i tig' 
for  double  floors  etc.  and  the  long  mortises  cut  in 
this  manner  are  called  chase  mortises. 

If  it  be  required  to  notch  one  piece  of  timber  to 
another,  or  to  connect  the  two,  so  as  they  may  furm 
one  right  angle,  with  an  equal  degree  of  strength  in 
each.  Then  each  piece  should  be  notched  half 
through,  and  afterwards  the  two  should  be  nailed  or 
pinned  together,  figure  9.  represents  two  pieces  of 
timber  framed  after  this  manner,  and  Figure  10 
shews  the  socket  of  one  piece,  which  receives  the 
neck  or  substance  of  the  other. 

Uy  makinga  corresponding  notch  at  any  convenient 
distance  from  the  end  in  each  piece ;  two  pieces 
may  be  connected  together  so  as  to  form  four  right 
angles;  Figure  II.  shews  two  pieces  framed  as 
above,  and  Figure  If,  exhibits  the  socket  of  one  of 
the  pieces,  which  is  cut  out  to  receive  the  part  re- 
maining in  the  other,  after  its  socket  is  also  cut 
out.  Uy  this  mode  of  joining  timbers,  the  pieces 
may  be  so  notched,  as  to  have  their  surfaces  in  the 
same  plane,  or  one  above,  the  other,  as  may  be  found 
convenient. 

These  methods  are  u«ed  to*  connect  bond  tint- 
hers  at  tho  corner  of  a  building.  Figure.  7,  repre- 
sents an  excellent  mode  of  fixing  beams  to  wall 
plates,  when  the  walls  are  effected  bv  lateral  pres- 
ume. A  small  notch  is  cut  out  of  the  beam,  and 
the  contrary  parts  forming  a  double  notch,  are  cut 
in  the  wnll  plate  to  receive  it.  Figure  7  represent* 
a  longitudinal  part  of  the  lx-am  upon  »  transverse 
section  of  the  wall  plate:  and  Figure  8,  shews  the 
upper  part  of  the  wall  plate  wherein  the  two  notches 
are  made. 

Figures  13, 14,  15,  16,  17  and  18,  represent  me- 
thods of  joining  one  piece  of  timber  to  another,  by 
dovetailing,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  one  be  parallel 
and  perjxjndicular  to  that  of  the  other:  these  figures 
also  represent  various  forms  of  cutting  the  dove- 
tail, and  arc  very  useful  in  shewing  the  mode  of 
fixing  angle-ties  to  wall  plates  &c.  &c.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  timbers  can  be  joined  by  this  method 
either  perpendicularv  or  obliquely. 

Figure  21,  exhibits  another  method  of  fixing 
beams  to  wall  plates,  in  order  to  bind  the  sides  of 
the  building  together;  and  Figure  22,  shews  a 
transverse  section  nt  the  neck  of  the  dovetail.  Thin 
method  of  fixing  beams  to  wall  plates  is  called  cog- 
ging or  cocking. 

A  piece  of  timber  may  be  joined  at  right  angles  to 
another  in  the  manner  of  Figure  L  Plate  2.  which 
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"is  a  lon-riindinal  section  in  the  direction  ofthe  fibres  I 
•  f  both  pieces  A  mortise  is  made  in  the  one  piece 
to  correspond  With  its  breadth,  which  is  to  form  the 
perpendicular,  the  edge  of  the  tenon  is  then  cut 
with  a  dovetail  notch,  so  that  the  piece  muv  be  at 
»ight  an^lc*  with  the  other,  and  a  wod^e  or  key  is 
next  driven  from  the  other  nlge  of  the  tenon,  which 
ft>rces4t  quit**  close.    When  the  timber  of  which  the 
pii»ce  eo:it:iimmr  the  dovetail  mov  1x>  formed  is  not 
quite  dr\,  tli**  tenon  tvill  shrink  in  proportion  to  its 
breadth,  by  which  circumstance  the  perjiendiculitr  J 
piece  will  boo  me  li.ible  to  In*  drawn  out  front  the  I 
oilier  to  a  certain  decree.    This  delVct  is  remedied  ! 
in  the  see'iwn  exhibited  at  Figure  19,  Plate  2,  where  \ 
jn-tead  ofthe  edi%"  of  the  tenon  being  cut  in  the 
form  of  a  dovetail,  a  notch  is  made  in  it.    Figure  20, 
shews  another  view  ofthe  perpendicular  piece  with 
the  wcd<re. 

Another  mode  of  fixing  one  piece  perpendicular  to 
another  is  by  fox-tail  wedging,  and  is  executed  by 
making  in  the  piece  forming  the  base,  a  mortise  near- 
ly equal  in  depth  to  the  piece ;  by  enlarging  its 
edges  towards  the  bottom,  and  by  cutting  the  tenon 
of  the  perpendicular  piece  so  as  to  lit  the  upper 
.part  of  tne  mortise.  Two  wedges  are  then  fixed  to 
the  bottom  of  the  tenon ;  and  when  the  perpendicu- 
lar piece  is  driven,  the  wedges  being  resitted  by  the 
bottom,  will  split  the  ends  of  the  tenon,  and  fill  up 
the  inert  we  to  the  breadth  at  the  widest  place.  In 
order  to  enlarge  the  tenon  in  breadth  still  more  to- 
wards its  extremity,  two  other  smaller  wedges  may 
be  put  in,  the  ends  of  which  must  not  reach  quite  so 
far  as  those  ofthe  other  two.  When  the  larger  wed- 
ges are  partly  driven,  the  email  ones  will  then  begin 
to  widen  the  end  of  the  tenon  likewise,  and  make  it 
fill  the  mortise  entirely  at  the  bottom.  By  this  me- 
thod, as  long  as  the  wedges  are  kept  from  slipping, 
•ne  piece  can  never  be  drawn  from  the  other,  with- 
out breaking  the  tenon. 

Figure  23,  shews  the  edge  ofthe  piece  on  which 
the  mortise  is  cut. 

Figure  23,  exhibits  a  section  of  it  through  the 
mortise;  and  Figure  24,  represents  a  section  ofthe 
perpendicular  piece  with  the  wedges. 

Figure  2,  Plate  3,  shews  a  transverse  section  of  a 
post,  with  two  beams  longitudinally  bolted  to  it. 
in  the  same  manner  as  cogging  of  beams  to  nail 
plates  is  performed. 

Figure  3,  is  a  part  of  one  of  the  beams,  with 
notches  made  in  it  to  receive  the  post ;  and  Figure  4, 
is  a  part  of  the  post  exhibiting  the  notches  made  in 
it  to  receive  the  beams. 

Figure  1,  Plate  4,  is  an  elevation  of  the  bottom 
of  a  king  post,  fixed  to  a  tie  beam,  by  a  bolt;  and 
Figure  2,  is  a  vertical  section  cutting  the  beam  trans- 
versely ;  two  nut*  are  used  on  this  occasion  in  order 
to  give  greater  security  ;  one  of  which  is  let  in  from 
the  race  of  the  beam,  and  the  other  from  the  edge. 
Another  method  of  strapping  a  tie  beam  to  a  king 
post  is  shewn  at  Figure  3. 


The  mortise  of  the  strap  en  both  sides  is  made  ob- 
long, and  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  necewary 
draught  to  the  wedges,  the  mortise  through  the 
king  poet  is  made  somewhat  lower. 

Figure  4,  is  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  kf'ig 
post,  with  a  transverse  section  of  the  beam.  The 
upper  part  of  this  figure  shews  the  manner  of  fixing 
the  wedges,  with  the  form  of  the  washer*,  which  arc 
necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  strap  on  each  strle 
from  penetrating  into  the  wood,  1  Etc?  whole  force  of 
the  friction  being  taken  away  by  these  means  from 
the  straps. 

With  respect  to  joining  timbers  obliquely,  th«>  di- 
agram delineated  at  Figure  G,  Plate  2,  represents 
the  mode  of  framing  a  transverse  joist  between  two 
n.irdllel  ones,  the  vertical  surfaces  of  which  arc  ob- 
lique to  each  other.  The  upper  edge  of  thr  trans- 
verse piece  is  placed  downwards  upou  the  top  of  the 
parallel  joists  and  marked  at  the  interval  or  clear  at 
each  end  ;  it  is  then  turned  upwards  into  the  position 
in  which  it  is  intended  to  be  placed,  the  mark  at  one 
end  is  brought  into  a  right  line  with  the  side  ofthe 
joist,  and  a  line  is  then  drawn  by  the  side  of  a 
straight  edge,  placed  against  the  side  of  the  joist, 
and  the  plane  of  the  transverse  piece.  The  line  at 
the  other  end  is  drawn  in  the  same  manner.  This 
mode  of  framing  is  called  by  workmen,  tumbling  in 
joists.  .  .  # 

Figures  5,  6,  7,  in  Plate  4,  exhibit  tike  methods 
used  tor  the  meeting  of  a  brace  and  straining  piece 
under  a  truss  beam,  of  these  methods  the  first  is  the 
best. 

Figure  8,  exhibits  a  method  of  securing  a  collar 
beam  at  one  extremity,  and  preventing  it  from  being 
pulled  away  at  the  joint ;  by  a  bolt  made  to  pass 
through  the  rafter,  ut  the  angle  formed  by  their 
meeting. 

Figure  9,  represents  one  fbrm  of  the  heel  of  a 
principal  rafter,  with  the  socket  cut  in  the  end  of  the 
tie  beam  to  receive  it;  this  method  however,  is  de- 
fective in  strength,  because  the  small  part  cut  across 
the  fibres  ofthe  beam  being  too  near  its  extremity,  it 
will  become  liable  to  be  forced  away  in  consequence 
of  its  having  tosustuin  the  entire  force  of  the  rafter. 
Figure  10,  is  intended  to  remedy  this  defect,  by 
forming  two  abul meats  equallv  deep  into  the  beam; 
a  mode,  which  not  only  produces  a  resistance  to 
the  rafter,  fully  equal  to  that  in  the  former  method, 
but  adds  to  it  the  strength  ofthe  intermediate  part 
contained  between  (he  two  abutments.  The  inter- 
mediate part  in  tbis  mode  from  having  the  fibres  cut 
across,  is  easily  split  away. 

Another  mode  of  forming  a  double  resistance,  is 
shewn  at  Figure  II.  In  this  figure  it  will  lie  ob- 
served, that  the  heels  of  the  ratter  and  the  socket, 
are  cut  parallel  to  the  fibres  ofthe  tie  beam,  the  end 
of  the  raftor  forming  one  abutment,  and  the  tenon 
the  other,  which  has  the  effect  of  removing  it  farther 
from  the  extremity. 
Figure  12  represents  the  best  mode  of  forming 
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a  resistance  on  the  heel  of  the  rafter  and  socket  at  the 
extremity  of  the  beam.  The  abutment  by  this  plan, 
is  brought  nearer  to  the  inner  part  of  the  heel,  which 
of  course  leaves  a  greater  length  on  the  end  of  the 
beam,  and  renders  the  resistance  still  greater,  than 
lhat  produced  by  the  wood.  In  order  still  further 
to  strengthen  and  M>cure  it,  n  strap  may  be  placed 
round  the  extremity  of  the  rafter,  and  the  two  ends 
may  bo  lilted  together,  through  the  beam,  as  is  re- 
presented in  figures  12  and  \3. 

Figure  14  represents  the  mode  of  forming  a  junc- 
tion of  the  raftcre,  al»d  the  joggle  head  of  the  king 
post,  together  with  the  manner  of  strapping  them. 
This  mode,  however,  will  be  found  detective  when 
the  joggle  head  of  the  king  post  should  happen  to 
shrink ;  for  it  is  evident,  that  in  that  case,  the  roof 
will  descend,  and  consequently  put  it  out  of  shape. 

Figure  15  shews  a  mode  of  forming  a  junction 
by  making  the  rafters  meet  each  other,  without  the 
intervention  of  the  joggle  head,  which  is  usually 
made  to  the  king  post,  and  of  course  it  has  a  great 
advantage  over  the  preceding  method. 

Figure  I,  Plalv  5,  represents  another  mode  of 
hanging  king  posts  to  their  principal  rafters,  which 
meet  each  other,  as  in  figure  15,  Pl/tte  4. 

Instead  of  the  forkedslrap,  a  holt  is  used  in  this 
case  with  a  spreading  head,  bo  as  to  form  a  shoulder 
perpendicular  to  the  rafters,  which  are  notched  on 
purpose  to  receive  it.  This  has  the  effect,  also,  of 
preventing  the  rafters  of  a  roof  from  sinking  in  the 
middle.  T'he  whole  may  be  made  of  iron,  consisting 
of  two  parts  connected  together  by  means  of  a  screw, 
which  will  draw  tins  tie  beam  as  high  as  may  he 
required.  No.  1  is  part  of  the  king  post  with  the 
bolt ;  No.  2  and  3  are  parts  of  the  rafters,  and  No. 
4,  presents  a  view  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  rafters. 

Figures  2  and  3,  exhibit  the  most  approved  forms 
for  the  abutments  of  the  braces,  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  king  post. 

Figure  3  shews  the  form  of  an  abutment,  when 
the  part  which  makes  the  resistance  in  the  direction 
of  the  king  post  is  perjiendicular  to  it ;  and  figure  3 
delineates  the  form  of  another  abutment,  where  the 
part  of  the  shoulders,  which  make  the  resistance,  is 
perpendicular  to  the  brace. 

In  figure  4  is  shewn  a  method  whereby  two  braces 
are  connected  to  an  iron  king  post,  which  is  a  small 
rod  of  iron,  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  up  the  middle 
of  the  beam,  and  to  resist  the  force  of  the  braces  by 
t!ie  weight  of  the  middle  rafters.  The  strap  which 
prevents  the  braces  from  being  pushed  downwards, 
has  an  eve  through  each  side,  and  the  bottom  of  the 
kinjr  rod  is  formed  with  a  cross,  equal  in  length  to 
the  thickness  of  the  braces  ;  this  cross  is  perforated 
in  its  length  to  receive  the  bolt. 

Figure  10,  Plate  6,  shews  the  manner  of  framing 
two  wall  plates,  to  enable  them  to  receive  the  hip 
rafter,  with  the  angle  tie  and  dragon  beam,  as  sup- 
ports to  the  rafter. 
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Figure  7  represents  a  design  for  a  story  post,  and 
breast  summers. 

With  respect  to  joining  timbers  sideways,  there 
are  an  infinite  variety  of  ways  by  which  beams  are 
i  lengthened ;  and  theretbro  it  would  be  an  endless 
task  to  describe  every  mode  which  has  been  propos- 
ed. It  will  suffice  to  notice  those  forms  only  which 
haw  been  most  approved  of. 

Figure  9,  Piute  J,  represents  a  method  bv  which 
a  beam  may  be  continued  to  any  length,  by  building 
it  in  three  thicknesses. 

Figuns  10  and  II,  present  modes  of  scarfing 
beams  together,  and  will  be  found  useful  in 
small  pieces,  which  may  be  glued  together.  In  or- 
der to  make  the  joints  close,  and  to  render  them 
less  dependant  on  the  bolts,  and  to  prevent  every 
possibility  of  one  being  drawn  away  from  another,  it 
is  proper  to  indent  them  together,  by  the  mode 
called  tabling,  (which  is  represented  in  figures  12, 
13,  I  I,  15,  lb',  &c);  and  to  leave  a  small  space  at 
•  the  end  or  meeting  of  each  table,  for  a  wedge.  In 
i  the  operation  of  joining  timbers  in  this  manner,  the 
|  pieces  nre  first  hiid  so  as  the  joints  may  be  brought 
as  close  as  possible :  the  wedge  is  then  driven,  whil<» 
another  person  strikes  the  extremity  of  one  of  the 
pieces  with  a  large  mallet,  which  causes  the  joints  to 
adhere  quite  clo.se,  if  they  have  been  fitted  well 
together  previous  to  the  operation. 
1)1"  the  before-mentioned  modes,  those  in  figure* 
14,  and  15,  are  the  best,  because  the  fnees  of  tin- 
tables  are  parallel  lo  the  fibres  of  the  wood,  and  they 
are  thereby  better  enabled  to  resist  any  longitudinal 
strain,  anil  with  a  much  greater  force.  It  is  neces- 
sary, nevertheless,  to  place  plates  of  iron  across  the 
ends  of  the  joints,  because  more  than  half  of  the  wood 
is  cut  quite  through.  But  less  however,  is  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  tearing  of  the  fibres,  by  their 
being  drawn  in  the  direction  of  their  length,  than 
from  the  bending  of  the  bolls. 

As  the  scarhj,  in Jigttre  14,  has  several  tabling*, 
the  extreme  wedges  are  only  effective  ;  for  a  wedge 
in  the  middle  tends  to  force  the  joints  open,  and 
consequently  only  the  other  two  should  be  fixed, 
fsong  scarfings  add  to  the  strength  of  beams;  but  it 
has  been  supposed,  that  when  the  numbers  of  table* 
is  more  than  two,  it  is  disadvantageous,  since  the 
fibres  are  shortened,  and  therefore  the  resistance  is 
less. 

Figures  17  and  2l,  are  the  two  halves  of  a  beam, 
having  tables  made  in  them,  Ju  the  form  of  obtuse 
angles,  with  a  ridge  in  the"  middle.  These  are 
raised  and  sunk  alternately,  and  when  boiled  toge- 
ther, have  the  appearance  of  one  beam,  as  is  repre- 
sented in  figure  22. 

Figuns  IS  and  19,  respectively  shew  the  section 
across  the  stink  and  raised  parts;  and  figure  20  re- 
presents a  section  of  the  beam,  when  the  two  parts 
denoted  by  figures  17  and  21,  are  bolted  together. 

When  it*  is  necessary  for  the  practical  carpenter 
"     K  k  .  to 
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tit  scarfc  beam*  after  the  foregoing  method ;  he 
should  be  particularly  careful  that  all  the  bulling 
places  meet  closely  toother.  Anil  he  should  fur- 
ilier  observe,  that  in  scarfing  beams  after  any  of  'he 
preceding  methods,  or  by  any  other  modes  which  Ins 
ingenuity  may  suggest,  it  would  Ik*  proper  to  have 
every  butting  joint  strapped  across  with  iron  on  both 
sides.  If  this  material  part  be  well  executed,  he 
will  find  that  it  will  increase  the  longitudinal 
resistance  at  the  weakest  section,  and  diminish,  in 
a  great  degree,  the  possibility  of  the  bolts  bein» 
bent. 

Timbers  may  also  he  joined  laterally,  by  means 
of  ke;.  sand  dine  tails.  This  method' is  truely  in- 
genious, and  deserves  to  be  mere  generally  known. 

figure  3,  Pltttv  'J,  presents  a  longitudinal  section 
of  two  pieces,  joined  in  this  manner,  with  tlte  dove- 
tail pieces  and  the  wedge  or  key,  by  means  of  which 
they  are  forced  against  the  ends  of  the  pieces  requir- 
ed to  be  fixed.  In  order  to  make  the  one  press 
harder  against  the  other,  the  interior  angle  ot  the 
dove  tail  ought  to  be  made  greater  than  the  exterior 
one,  formedupon  the  pieces  to  be  joined. 

Fignrc  ti,  is  a  transverse  view  of  the  mortise  and 
ends  of  the  dove-tails  and  keys,  on  the  outside  of 
the  piece,  and  figure  7,  is  also  a  transverse  view  of 
the  mortise  and  ends  of  the  dove-tails  and  keys,  but 
on  the  inside  part  of  the  piece. 

Figure  8,  represents  a  perspective  view  of  the 
pieces  when  joined  by  the  keys  and  dovetails.  This 
excellent  method  may  be  adopted  in  joining  parallel 
pieces  together,  when  the  pairs  of  pieces  do  not 
touch  each  other.  The  ingenious  carpenter,  by  at- 
tending to  these  principles,  will  find  them  useful  in 
many  cases,  particularly  in  the  construction  of 
wooden  bridges. 

With  respect  to  joining  timbers  endways,  butting 
joints  are  fixed  together  with  bolts,  having  a  screwed 
nut  at  each  end;  one  of  these  nuts  must  be  square, 
and  the  other  round,  the  round  one  must  have  notch- 
as  cut  close  on  its  edge.  The  bolt  must  be  let  into 
each  piece,  perpendicularly  to  the  joint,  and  the  nuls 
must  be  sunk  from  one  side  across  ihe  grain,  until 
the  ends  of  the  bolt  are  enabled  to  puss  the  interior 
screw,  which  is  formed  on  purpose  to  receive  the  ex- 
terior one ;  the  square  nut  is  first  put  in,  after 
which  one  end  of  tlie  bolt  is  firmly  driven  into  the 
bore,  made  to  receive  it,  and  screwed  to  the  nut. 
The  notched  nut  is  next  put  in,  and  the  bolt  also  in 
its  place ;  after  this  one  piece  may  be  turned  round 
upon  the  other  until  the  joint  is  quite  close,  and  two 
dowels  should  be  introduced  one  on  each  side  of  the 
bolt.  One  piece  should  be  driven  as  close  to  the 
other,  as  the  nut  will  permit,  and  then  with  a  nar- 
row pointed  turn  screw,  and  a  mallet,  the  nut  may 
be  forced  round  until  the  joint  is  entirely  close. 

In  the  Second  DirisioH  we  proceed  to  describe  and 
illustrate  tlte  several  parts  of  constructive  carpentry,  i 
such  as  centers,  roofs  &c  *:c. 


Centers. — The  term  center  is  used  to  denote  a 
frame  of  timber,  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting the  bricks  or  stones,  during  the  erection  of  a 
vault  or  arch.  The  center  serves  as  a  foundation 
for  (lie  arch  to  be  built  upon,  until  the  work  is  com- 
pleted, when  it  is  taken  down,  or  which  is  technically 
called  struck,  and  if  the  arch  has  been  properly  con- 
structed, it  will  stand  of  itself  from  its  curved 
figure. 

When  the  span  is  small,  and  u|>on  a  limited  scale, 
as  in  vaults  and  cellars  under  ground,  the  foundation 
of  the  side  walls  is  dug  out,  the  earth  is  rounded  on' 
in  the  interval  between  them,  the  arch  is  thrown  over 
upon  it;  and  when  the  arch  is  completed,  the  earth  it 
dug  out  and  removed.  Hut  the  detects  of  this  me- 
thod are  obvious,  and  it  becomes,  therefore,  necessary 
to  construct  frames  of  timber  for  carrying  the  stones 
or  brick,  requisite  for  the  construction  of  the  arch. 
When  the  arch  is  to  be  constructed  above  ground, 
but  at  no  great  height  above  the  surface,  a  frame  for 
supporting  the  arcii  stones  is  easily  raised  from  the 
ground,  and  bound  together,  so  a»  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose required,  though  frequently  there  is  a  great 
waste  of  wood  on  such  occasions  ;  indeed  w  hen  the 
span  of  the  arch  is  great,  or  at  a  great  height  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  expence  of  a  frame 
formed  iu  this  manner,  would  not  only  be  enormous, 
but  in  mnny  cases  it  would  be  useless.  Whether  the 
arch  be  great  or  small,  high  or  low,  a  proper  econo- 
my in  the  wood  and  workmanship  should  be  observ- 
ed; since  in  proportion  to  the  smallest  of  the  ex- 
pence  incurred,  w  ill  be  the  increase  of  advantage  to 
those  concerned,  und  at  the  same  time  proportion- 
ably  greater  credit  will  accrue  to  the  engineer.  Hut 
it  is  essential  to  consider  ou  the  other  hand,  that  if 
in  reducing  the  expense  of  materials  or  workman- 
ship, the  center  should  be  constructed  too  slight, 
and  without  a  due  attention  to  those  principles 
which  alone  ensure  strength,  the  same  may  be  crush- 
ed through  the  pressure  of  the  arch  stones,  and  the 
whole  fabric  may  be  brought  down ;  the  saving  in 
this  case,  will  be  a  poor  compensation  for  so  serious 
a  loss,  and  therefore  it  may  ne  better,  perhaps  on  the 
whole,  to  have  too  much  wood  than  too  little. 
Under  all  the  circumstances,  it  behoves  the  mecha- 
nic to  obtain  the  best  information  that  he  can  on  this 
important  subject,  which  we  will  endeavour  to  set 
in  as  clear  a  point  of  view  as  possible. 

'litis  subject  may  Ik*  very  properly  divided  into 
three  branches,  in  th<:  tir-t  of  which,  it  will  be  pro- 
per  to  consider  the  weight  to  be  supported,  in  tlte 
second,  the  quantity  of  materials  necessary  for  the 
support  of  such  a  weight,  and  in  the  third,  the  most 
elective  method  of  applying  these  materials. 

With  re.qjct't  to  the  first,  the  weight  to  be  support- 
ed on  the  center  is  the  stones,  or  brick,  of  which  the 
arch  is  to  be  composed. 

It  ht-.  been  determined  by  several  eminent 
inatltem.niciujis,  that  when  the  arcv-  is  cither  asemi- 

ellipsis. 
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ellipsis,  or  sami-circle,  it  can  be  raised  to  thirtv  de- 
pees  and  upwards  without  support ;  after  winch,  it 
begins  to  press  on  the  frames  composing  the  center. 
It  should  bo  recollected  particularly  that  ihis  refrrs 
only  to  the  semi-elliptical,  or  semi-circular  arch, 
<br  if  it  be  a  segment  of  either  of  the  aforementioned 
curves,  it  will  not  only  pres*  sooner  upon  the  center, 
but  also  heavily* in  proportion  to  the  flatness  of 
the  arch.  If  we  take  for  example  a  semi-circle  whose 
diameter  is  20  feet;  then,  according  to  the  foregoing- 
observation,  there  will  remain  120  degrees  of  the 
arch  to  be  supported.  Now  120  degrees  will  mea- 
sure 20  9-13  ieet,  but  in  order  to  give  the  advantage 
a-  much  as  possible  to  the  center,  we  will  call  it  21 
foot ;  and  if  we  suppose  the  arch  stones  to  be  of  free- 
stone 18  inches  square,  whose  specific  gravity  is 
2-532,  we  shall  find  by  the  common  operations  of 
multiplication,  that  the  pressure  on  one  rib  of  the 
center  is  7177  307  lbs.  avordupoisc,  or  about  (Hi'75 
CwL  From  hence  may  be  perceived  the  necessity  of 
strength  and  firmness  for  the  center;  since  each 
frame  must  sustain  the  above  weight,  not  only  with- 
out warping,  or  sinking  under  the  pressure,  but 
without  rising  in  the  crown,  from  any  weight  on  its 
haunches.  To  pursue  this  interesting  and  useful  sub- 
ject still  farther,  by  calculating  the  increase  of  weight 
upon  a  span  of  50  fret ;  it  will  be  found  by  the 
rules  of  mensuration,  that  the  length  of  the  atvi'i  of 
120  degrees  in  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  50  fret,  is 
52' 36  fret;  for  example,  we  will  suppose  the  arch 
stone  to  be  2  fret  by  2\  feet  deep,  which  gives  5 
superficial  feet,  and  on  the  supposition  that  the 
stone  is  of  the  same  specific  gravity  as  that  before 
mentioned,  the  weight  supported  by  one  frame  of  the 
center,  will  he  found  equal  to  30*5)  9  Cwt.  llenre 
the  weight  on  the  center  frame  is  increased  in  tie- 
pro  portion  of  369  9  to  Go  7,  or  more  than  five  times, 
besides  the  allowance  necessary  to  be  made  for  the 
difference  l>etween  the  stillness  of  the  center 
frames;  for,  on  account  of  the  greater  extent  of  the 
latter  center,  the  frame  that  would  be  suftkienlly 
.finn  at  2*>  fret,  would  give  way  at  50  feet. 

In  our  dissertation  on  bridges  we  have  made  men- 
tion of  t!>oM?  constructed  of  iron;  and  therefore  it 
rony  not  be  improper  to  present  to  tl;e  practical 
curpenVr,  an  example  for  constructing  of  enters  for 
t'jcm.  \\\'  vviil  lir-t.xtmin  ■  of  what  diniensinnsn  ccu- 
u  r  -:;ou'-iI  b»  if  the  arch  form  the  segment  of  a  circle, 
ii'  tbe  span  ofihe  arch  be  lJ'3ti  fret  (being  the  span  of 
•  he  bridge  alluded  to  in  the  description  of  stone 
Lrjdgrs),  and  if  the  height  above  the  spring  of  the 
arch  be  34  icet,  the  dia'iieter  in  this  case  wiltbecasi- 
!•.  found  to  Ik?  about  l  i  t  fret,  and  the  arth  stones  in 
litis  segment  would  pre*-s  upon  the  center  frame,  ut 
i:  Lrtnit  IS  fret  from  the  spring  of  the  arch.  Suppose 
i.e  arcli  stone  to  be  4  lift  by  5,  which  will  give  20 
.  -.pei  rir"ul  tl-et,  and  li-.e  whole  measure  of  the  arcli  to 
oe  4-M-I5  lineal  f  et :  the  solid  contents  will  be 
I  jkiad  to  amount  to  4132  fret,  and  the  weight  to 


SI8  7  tons,  whilo  the  weight  of  the  iron  employed  is 
260  tons.  Having  now  taken  a  view  of  the  weight 
to  be  supported,  we  proceed  in  the  second  place  to 
consider,  what  strength  of  wood  is  necessary  for  the 
support  of  such  a  weight.  In  determining  this,  we 
shall  take  a  view  of  such  experiments  as  have  lieen 
made  for  ascertaining  the  strength  of  different  ma- 
terials, 

Tiider  the  head  "  Strnttfh  of  Materials"  in  the 
third  general  division  of  Carpentry. 

We  have  to  consider,  in  the  third  place,  the  most 
effective  method  of  applying  these  materials. 

It  is  to  Ih>  observed,  that  as  an  arch  in  its  form, 
approaches  in  one  part  towards  the  perpendicular, 
and  in  the  other,  towards  a  horizontal  line,  the 
actual  weight  that  it  will  sustain,  lies  between  that 
force  which  a  body  will  carry  in  tlie  perpendicular, 
and  that  which  produces  a  fracture  upon  any  mate- 
rial in  the  horizontal  direction.  If  the  perpendicu- 
lar be  greater  than  the  horizontal  line,  it  will  par- 
take iiic>re  of  the  strength  of  the  bruising  force,  than 
of  the  transverse  fracture;  and  this  species  of  force 
may  bo  expressed  by  the  ratio  compounded  of  the 
bruising  or  crushing  force,  and  that  of  the  trausverse 
fracture,  or  more  properly,  perhaps,  it  may  be  term- 
ed the  nbsolute  and  relative  force. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  we  arc  not  pos- 
sessed of  a  sufficient  variety  of  experiments  on  a 
large  scale,  to  uncertain  the  absolute,  force.  At  the 
same  time  however*  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
results  of  the  experiments  that  hav  e  been  made,  with 
the  observations  upon  them,  will  furnish  the  ingeni- 
ous carpenter  with  a  tolerable  correct  kuovvledge  of 
the  principles  be  may  art  upon,  and  also  prevent  his 
using  superfluous  materials,  by  applying  those  prin- 
ciples, either  to  horizontal  right  lines',  to  those  which 
incline  in  a  right  lined  direction,  or  to  curves. 

Muschen  broths  asserts,  that  the  weight  which 
crushes  one  inch  of  sound  oak.,  is  17300  lbs.  but  if 
computed  from  tho  increase,  or  as  the  squares  of  the 
diameters,  it  is  only  16000  lbs.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  power  to  break,  or  make  a  transverse  frac- 
ture in  the  same  wood,  of  the  same  length,  and  of 
dilferetit  diameters,  (if  a  considerable  ditference  in 
diameters  be  taken,)  is  twice  that  produced  by  the- 
square  of  the  diameter.  By  this  comparison  w  e  are 
enabled  to  judge,  that  the  proportion  which  exists 
between  the  strength  of  wood  and  of  stone,  is  0048 
to  17300,.  or  nearby  as  1  U>2f.  We  nro  thus  ena- 
bled to  form  an  estimate  of  u.e  proportion  existing 
between  the  arch  and  the  strength  <  f  a  horizontal 
line,  ami  we  are  also  enabled  to  Mibslituic  the  one 
material  for  the  other,  in  point  of  strength,  with 
sufficient  accuracy.  Experimentalists  agree  that  a 
square  inch  of  wood  aiay.  be  pulled  asunder,  or 
crushed  with  a  weight  of  between  1G00O,  and  ITitiQ 
lbs. ;  that  a  piece  of  wood  IiS  inches  long,  and  one 
inch  square,  may  be  broken  bv  ^06  lbs. ;  that  a 
piece  12  iiuiiei  in  length,  may  be  crushed  by  M9 
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lbs.;  and  apiece  G  inches  long,  by  1218  lbs.  oil 
which  circnnistanc.es  have  been  proved  by  the  com- 
parison of  experiments  to  be  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  the  lever.    If  then,  the  geometrical 
mean  is  taken  between  the  elevation  of  the  arch, 
lis  pressure  or  absolute  strength,  and  the  length  of 
the  horizontal  line,  this  menu  w  ill  give  the  strength 
of  the  arch  above  the  horizontal  line  ;  for  it  is  cle:ir, 
that  in  proportion  as  the  piece  of  wood  may  be 
elevated  towards  the  perpendicular,  it  will  approach 
so  much*  the  nearer  to  its  absolute  strength,  that  in 
proportion  as  the  arch  isllattcr,  or  the  piece  of  wood 
is  Us*  inclined,  the  nearer  it  will  be  to  a  straight 
line,  and  that  in  proportion  as  it  is  the  more  reduced 
to  its  relative  strength,  the  position  of  the  orch  must 
be  in  the  ratio  compounded  of  these  two. 

The  preceding  principles  may  now  be  applied  to 
the  construction  of  centers  of  any  span,  and  possess- 
ing the  strength  necessary  for*  the  support  of  the 
arch. 

Pitot,  wrote  on  this  subject  about  the  beginning 
of  the  lust  century,  and  we  shall  lay  his  plan  of 
operation  before  our  readers,  premising  however, 
that  he  has  been  rather  too  profuse,  in  the  allotment 
of  his  materials. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  there  is  but  little 
or  no  weight  on  the  centre,  until  it  reached  to  about 
30  degrees  of  the  arch  ;  at  this  height,  a  stretcher  is 
extended  from  side  to  side,  which  stretcher  is  sun- 
ported  by  two  struts  from  the  spring  of  the  arch, 
lipon  the  upper  part  of  the  stretcher,  either  imme- 
diately above,  or  a  little  within  the  upper  end  of  the 
truss,  on  each  side  are  two  spars  connected  with  the 
Iving  post,  which  spring  from  about  the  middle  of 
the  arch,  and  divide  the  stretcher  into  four  parts. 

Another  strut  springs  from  the  rise  of  the  arch, 
and  meets  the  stretcher  at  this  fourth  part,  from 
either  side  of  the  arch  ;  these  last  struts  are  joined 
by  a  tie  beam,  which  gives  additional  strength  to 
the  first  stretcher;  upon  these,  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  stretcher,  two  spars  join  the  king  post,  a  little 
below  the  oilier  stretclier.  The  spars  are  connected 
together  by  bridles  or  cross-spars,  from  the  circular 
arch,  to  the  lower  strut;  ribs  of  a  similar  formation 
being  placed  at  proper  distances,  according  to  the 
width  of  the  bridge,  and  joined  bv  bridging  joints, 
which  may  be  of  greater  or  lesser  strength,  according 
to  the  span  of  the  arch,  and  the  weight  it  has  to 
support,  if  no  rests  are  lei)  at  the  spring  of  the 
«rrh,  as  a,  base  for  the  center  to  rest.  upon. 

!  ,et  A  15,  /•  !•>«»<•  ."i  Plulr  .">.r>,  (nrpcnlrify  Im»  the  ends 
ttftwo  planks,  raised  iVoin  the  f-tundatioii,  on  which 
t!:e  center  is  inlet.drd  -to  test,  l.et  CD,  be  the 
vtretclier,  extended  alkiiit  or  40  degrees  from  the 
spring  of  ti  e  arch:  or  u-  but  little  weight  rests  on  the 
center  till  it  attains  that  height,  the  stretcher  may  be 
as  high  as 'J.i degrees;  let  also  AE,  Ad,  BE,  lid,  be 
the  two  struts  on  eacii  side  :  from  each  extreinitv 
of  the  center,  let  HE,  AE,  be  lived  to  the  stretcher 


near  C  and  D,  and  AG,  BO,  at  ore  fourth  of  CD, 
let  their  stretcher  or  tie  beam  CG,  be  equal  to  one 
half  of  CI),  the  bridles  or  cross  spars  1,2,  3,  &c. 
from  A  to  C,  and  from  B,  to  D,  are  intended  to 
prevent  the  arch  from  yielding;  from  A,  to  C,and 
from  B,  to  I).  The  struts  EE,  EE,  meeting  the 
king  post,  K,  in  E,  and  the  interior  struts  (ill,  (ill, 
meeting  the  king  post  in  II,  support  the  bridles 
4,  /),  G,  on  each  side  of  the  king  post ;  their  use  is  to 
stiffen  that  part  of  the  frame  of  the  center,  which 
supports  the  upper  and  more  weighty  j»art  of  the 
arch. 

Pitot  intended  this  center  to  be  used  in  an  arch 
of  b'O  feet  span ;  and  the  arch  stones  seven  fret  in 
length;  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  he  makes  luOlbv 
As  was  proposed,  w  e  w  ill  first  consider  the  weight  to 
be  supported  by  the  frame.  It  is  evident  in  thi* 
case,  from  the  figure,  that  no  strain  lies  upon  the 
frame  below  C  ;  t lie  arch  is  raised,  or  can  lie  raiser! 
to  this  height,  l>cfore  the  frame  is  set,  and  therefore 
the  perpendicular  C  c,  determines  the  limit  of  the 
ab«olute  pressure  upon  the  centre  frame.  The  part 
of  the  arch  below  C,  will  rest  upen  the  abutment 
raised  upon  the  pier:  but  if  there  is  a  pressure  upon 
the  lower  part  of  the  centre  frame,  it  must  be  con- 
tained between  the  parallels  C  c,  fg;  although  it 
will  be  admitted,  that  the  arch  can  be  raised  to  the 
height  C,  without  the  support  of  the  centre  frame, 
and  that  it  will  suffer  what  lies  between  these  par- 
allel^, to  press  upon  the  frame.  To  determine  the 
weight  of  these  parts  of  the  arch,  the  distance  be- 
tween the  perpendiculars  C  r,  I)  d,  is  53  feet,  the 
arch  stone  is  7  feet  long,  and  3  feet  broad,  then  the 
weight  is  53X  3*  7X  l(iO  lbs.=l  78080  lbs. 

To  determine  tlie  area  between  the  two  par- 
allels C  c,  f  g,  the  line  f  g,  perpendicular  to  the 
diameter  A  B,  is  \3\,  the  base  is  9},  and  C  f,  per- 
pendicular to  it,  is  7  feet,  the  area  is  S3J  feet ;  C  c, 
the  base  of  the  triangle  C  fc,  is  7'2;  and  fc  is  7; 
the  area  is  2.j.  and  the  difference  is  8}.  If  this  dif- 
ference had  been  the  excess  of  the  triangle  C  f  r, 
above  ihe  triangle  C  f  g,  it  would  have  been  a 
pressure  upon  the  frame :  but  as  ft  is  the  reverse,  the 
pressure  is  upon  the  abutment.  It  is  necessary  to 
observe  this  distinction,  in  order  that  an  unnecessary 
expence  ofinaterials  and  labour  may  not  be  incurred 
when*  it  is  tuiMccc-sorv. 

It  now  becou-.es  proper  to  inquire,  what  strength 
of  materials  is  nmiisite  to  support  this  weight. 

It  has  l>cen  hi;!  down  as  a  principle  that  the  dif- 
ferent pieces  of  limber  composing  an  arch,  act  upon 
each  other  by  thr'w  absolute  strength  :  but  that  they 
are  liable  to  fKo  transverse  fracture,  in  proportion  io 
the  length  of  the  piece.  In  a  span  ofO'O  feet,  the 
length  of  the  pit-ce  may  be  7  feel,  w  ithout  materially 
diminishing  its  strength,  in  reducing  it  to  the  round'; 
and  by  experiment  we  learn  that  the  retathe 
strength  of  7  »i Tft  by  8  inches  square  is  47r>4!Mh<. 
We  know  also  from  experiments,  that  the  strength 
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i*  proportioned  to  the  depth,  though  care  should  he 
taken  for  so  proportioning  the  breadth  or  thickness 
that  the  arch  may  be  prevented  from  warping,  the 
absolute  strength  being  nearly  according  to  the 
principle  of  the  before  mentioned  experiment,  as  the 
squares  of  the  depth.  The  absolute  strength  to  the 
relative  force,  has  been  found  by  some  to  be  in  the 
proportion  of  60  to  1,  but  by  others  to  be  only  as  42 
to  I ;  the  absolute  strength  of  the  plank  (one  inch 
thick  and  12  inches  wide)  is  I89163lbs;  if  the  same 
were  two  inches  thick,  it  would  still  bo  no  more 
than  189163.  But,  it'  it  were  8  inches  square,  then 
every  7  feet  of  the  arch  might  be  broken  with 
189  163  lb",  weight.  We  have  found,  however,  be- 
fore that  the  whole  weight  of  the  "arch  is  only 
178080  lbs.  which  is  110801b*.  less  in  weight,  than 
tt:at  part  of  the  frame  is  capable  of  bearing,  and  as 
7  feet  is  only  about  one  seventh  part  of  53;  the 
frame  is  sufficiently  strong  to  support  the  entire 
weight  of  the  arch,  when  that  weight  is  divided 
equally  along  its  whole  length.  This  is  not  the 
case  with  the  center  frnnte  of  an  arch,  as  it  is  loaded  at 
one  place,  and  not  at  another ;  it  is  therefore  apt  to 
vield  between  the  parts  where  the  weight  is  heaviest, 
the  form  of  the  arch  is  consequently  changed;  for 
the  center  frame  is  not  limited  merely  to  supporting 
the  arch,  but  to  keep  and  preserve  it  in  its  true  form, 
and  therefore  some  struts  may  be  necessary  to  pre- 
vent its  putting  the  arch  out  of  shape.  To  remedy 
thi«.  where  the  arch  begins  to  press  upon  the  frame 
at  C,  draw  the  cord  litie  C  c,  Figure  6,  which  ails  as  a 
tie  beam  to  the  arch  from  ( ',  at  33  degree*,  to  c,  at  5 1 
degrees:  as  beyond  this,  if  the  arch  frame  has  alter- 
ed its  form,  it  will  require  it,  nt  least,  (be  force  of 
the  tic  will  have  a  tendency  that  way.  At  that 
part  of  the  arch,  where  its  weight  begin-*  to  flatten 
the  frame,  as  at  2,  draw  the  stretcher  2  2,  which 
likewise  arts  as  a  tie  beam,  while  it  affords  support 
to  the  bridle  I,  on  one  si;!e,  and  to  3  the  bridle  on 
the  other  ride,  from  l)d:  and  thus  the  arch  c  d,  is 
prevented  from  sinking  by  the  tie  beams  c  d.  T  is 
will  effectually  prevent  any  yielding  of  the  frame, 
notwithstanding  the  immense  pressure  of  the  mate- 
rials composing  the  arch. 

The  relative  proportions  of  the  strength  of  oak  and  j; 
fir,  have  bpen  nearly  ascertained  by  experiments  ; 
made  by  different  philosophers  though  the  results  j 
of  these  experiments  do  not  i:i  all  instances  exactly  j 
agree.   We  w  ill  take  that  of  HufTeri,  which  is  3-5tis.  ij 
JSow  to  reduce  a  frame  of  oak,  to  one  of  fir  of  equal  ■'• 
strength,  divide  h  inches,  the  diameter  oi't..e  oak, by  ; 
3-5ths.  the  relative-strength  oflir,  wr  liehgrve*  I  1-SrJ.  ;| 
inches.  If  we  allow  l{  inches,  then  the  depth  of  the!" 
frame  will  be  9}  bv2{  Inches,  in  this  wav  the  strength 
of  the  fir  arch  is  rendered  equal,  ami  by  the  addition- 
al allowance,  superior  to  the  oak  iu  strength,  at  a 
less  expenee  iu  wood  and  workmanship. 

M.  Pilot  allowed  the  rings  of  his  arches  to  con-  jl 
sist  ofpieces  of  oak,  12  inches  broad  and  six  thick.  I| 


The  stretcher  CD,  is  12  inches  square;  the  strain- 
ing piece  CO,  is  likewise  J2  inches  square;  the  lower 
struts  are  8  inches  by  10;  the  king  post  is  12  inches 
square;  the  upper  struts  are  10  by  6';  and  the  ridges 
are  20  by  8  old  French  measure;  which  dimen- 
sions may  he  very  easily  accomodated  to  English 
measure,  by  observing  tint  the  old  French  inch  is 
equal  to  I-Oti'/T  English  inches. 

Pitot  allows  the  .square  inch  to  carry  863011  »s 
that  is,  one  half  of  the  absolute  strength,  which  is 
ascertained  by  experiment  to  be  about  l7300lbs.  and 
not  the  square  of  the  diameter,  which  would  be  only 
I6OOOI1.S.  Hut  on  account  of  knots  he  reduces  it  to 
720011m.  per  inch,  lie  then  computes  the  whole 
load  upon  the  frame  to  be  707j201bs.  which  is  the 
weight  of  the  whole  arch  stones,  supposing  each 
stone  to  be  3  feet  broad,  and  the  whole  to  press  upon 
the  frame,  which  comes  very  near.  Pitot  also  sup- 
poses the  weight  that  rests  upon  the  center  to  lie 
ll-Hths.  of  the  w  hole  weight,  but  assigns  no  rea- 
son for  his  conjecture.  Mr.  Couplet  assumes  that  it 
presses  by  4-9ths.  Our  readers,  however,  have  it  in 
their  power  to  examine  the  principles,  and  judge  lor 
themselves. 

Figure  7,  represents  a  second  form  of  a  center 
frame,  which  is  described  by  Pitot,  and  ts  adapted 
to  nn  elliptical  arch.  Its  construction  differs  in  no 
respect  from  the  former,  except  only  that  the  two 
upper  struts  are  parallel ;  the  strength,  as  in  the  for- 
mer, is  superabundant. 

iloth  this  and  tlte  preceding  are  capable  of  being 
divided  into  three  pieces,  which  circumstance  renders 
them  more  easy  to  be  managed  when  erecting,  par- 
ticularly in  large  spans. 

Figure  8,  e  xhiluts  a  mode  of  constructing  a  center, 
which  is  neat  ami  ingenious;  but  there  is  much 
more  wood  and  workmanship  expended  than  is  ne- 
cessary, ft  is  divided  into  two  part.--,  the  base  or 
stretcher  L,  I/,  of  the  upper  part,  resting  upon  the 
low  er  part  of  the  frame,  by  which  the  greatest  part 
is  rendered  quite  superfluous.  The  lower  rests, 
EF,  appear  to  be  necessary  only  in  preventing  the 
stretcher  L,  L,  from  yielding,  and  thereby  allowing 
the  arch  to  lose  its  true  curvature. 

The  general  maxim  of  construction  adopted  by 
Perronet,  n  celebrated  French  architect,  was  to 
make  the  truss  consist  of  several  courses  of  separate 
trusses,  acting  independently, as  he  supposed,  of  each 
other,  by  which  mode  he  sought  to  avail  himself  of 
the  united  support  of  them  all.  Each  truss  spanned 
over  the  whole  distance  of  the  piers,  and  consisted 
of  a  number  of  struts,  set  end  to  end,  so  as  to  form-  a 
polygon.  By  this  ingenious  construction,  the  anglrs 
of  1  he  ultimate  truss  lie  in  lines  pointing  toward* 
the  c-ntre  of  the  curve.  •  ' 

Figure  9,  represents  the  centering  of  the  bridge  of 
Cravant,  the  arches  of  which  arc  elliptical. 

The  longer  axis  or  span  fs  60  feet,  and  the  rise  20 
feet.    The  arch  stones  weigh'abotit  I7«b».  per  loot. 
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and  are  four  feet  in  length,  which  is  the  thickness  of 
the  arch  The  truss  beams  were  from  15  to  18  fret 
Ion*,  and  8  inches  broad,  by  9  inches  deep.  The 
entire  frame  was  constructed  of  oak;  the  trusses 
were  five  in  number,  and  set  5  \  feet  apart ;  and  the 
entire  weight  of  the  arch  was  about  GOO  tons,  or 
about  112  tons  on  each  truss.  Ninety  tons  of  this 
must  he  allowed  to  press  the  tru«s ;  but  a  great 
part  of  the  pressure  is  sustained  by  the  four  beams 
which  form  the  feet  of  the  trusn.  mid  are  joined  in 
pairs  on  each  side.  The  resubmit  of  the  parallelo- 
gram of  forces  tor  these  beams,  is  to  one  of  the  sides 
as  3»>0  to  ifcO. 

Hence  then  3GO:285::00:7I  J  tons  the  weight  on 
each  foot,  and  the  section  of  each  is  Ml  inches; 
three  tons  may  therefore  be  laid  with  perfect  safety 
on  every  inch  ;  and  the  amount  of  this  is  VJ2  tons, 
which  is  six  times  more  than  the  absolute  pressure 
on  the  foot  beams  in  their  longitudinal  direction. 
The  absolute  strength  of each  foot  beam  is  equal  to 
216  ;  tons  but  from  their  being  more  advantage- 
ously situated,  the  resultant  of  the  parallelogram  of 
forces  which  corresponds  to  its  position,  is  to  the  side 
as  438  to  285.  This  is  equal  to  58  3-5ths.  tons  for 
the  strain  on  each  foot ;  which  is  not  much  above 
one  fourth  of  the  pressure  it  is  capable  of  bearing. 
Jt  is  ev  ident  therefore,  that  this  kind  of  centering 
possesses  the  advantage  of  superabundant  strength. 
The  upper  row  of  struts  is  sufficient,  and  nothing  is 
wanting  but  to  procure  stiffness  for  supporting 
them 

Figure  10,  represents  the  center  constructed  by 
Hupcau,  for  the  bridge  of  Orleans,  which  is  allowed 
to  be  one  of  the  boldest  centers  ever  executed  in 
Europe.  The  form  of  the  arch  is  elliptical,  with  a 
span  of  100  feet,  and  a  rise  of  90  feet ;  and  the  arch 
htones  are  six  feet  in  length.  It  is  but  justice  to  re- 
mark that  the  long  beams  AB,  on  each  side,  were  in- 
troduced by  Perronet,  who  was  appointed  architect 
on  the  decease  of  Hupeau ;  before  the  beams  A  B, 
were  introduced,  the  centre  rose  and  sunk  at  the 
crown. 

We  havo  now  taken  a  view  of  the  methods  adopt- 
ed by  French  architects,  in  the  construction  of  cen- 
ters, and  of  their  effects;  let  us  now  proceed  to  con- 
sider those  which  have  been  constructed  in  our  own 
country.  The  lirst  that  presents  itself  is  the  one 
made  use  of  lor  Blackfriars-bridge,  a  delineation  of 
which  appears  in  Figure  II.  Too  span  in  this  in- 
stance is  100  feet,  and  the  form  elliptical ;  the  arch 
•tones  from  -the  haunches  ate  7  feet;  but  near  the 
keystones  they  are  not  quite  so  much,  as  they  de- 
crease in  length  from  the  haunch  to  the  key  stone. 

The  principles  of  this  center  will  be  easily  seen 
from  a  view  of  the  figure;  it  consists  of  a  series  of 
trusses  each  supporting  a  point  in  the  arch,  the  prin- 
tout! braces  having  tlieir  lower  extremities  abutting 
below,  at  each  end  of  tlte  centering,  on  the  striking 
plates,  and  at  tue  upper  er.4,  upon  apron  pieces, 


which  are  bolted  to  the  curve  that  support  bridgings, 
for  binding  the  pieces  which  compose  them  together 
at  their  junction.  This  center  labours  under  a 
great  disadvantage,  from  the  frequent  intersection 
of  the  principal  braces  witit  one  another.  The  in- 
genious  Mr.  Mylne.  made  use  of  the  following  me- 
thod of  easing  or  disengaging  the  center  frame  from 
the  mason's  work.  Each  end  of  the  truss  was  mor- 
tised into  an  oak  plank  Cut  in  the  lower  part  as  in  the 
figure,  a  similar  piece  of  oak  was  placed  to  receive 
the  upper  part  of  the  posts.  The  blocks  rested  upon 
these  posts,  but  where  not  mortised  into  them, 
pieces  of  wood  being  interposed  instead.  The  up- 
per part  of  these  pieces  was  cut  similar  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  other;  the  wedge  E  intended  to  be  driven 
lietwixt  them,  was  notched  as  the  figure  shews,  and 
liiled  up  with  small  piecen  of  wood,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  wedge  from  sliding  back  by  the  weight  of 
the  arch;  w!mh  not  only  appears  from  the  figure 
as  a  likely  circumstance,  but  eventually  happened. 

When  the  time  for  striking  the  center  arrived,  the 
inserted  pieces  of  wood  were  taken  out,  and  the 
wedge,  (prepared  for  driving  back,  by  being  girt 
with  a  ferule  round  the  top,)  was  removed  by  a 
piece  of  irou  driven  in  with  the  head,  so  broad  as 
to  cover  the  whole  of  the  wood.  A  plank  of  wood 
after  being  siieathed  with  iron,  in  the  same  manner 
at  tlte  one  end,  was  suspended,  so  that  it  could  act 
freely  in  driving  back  the  wedge  to  any  distance, 
however  small,  and  with  certainty.  Thus  by  an 
equal  gradation,  the  center  was  eased  from  the  arch, 
which  appeared  to  have  been  so  equally  supported 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  operation,  and  the  arch 
stones  so  properly  laid,  that  it  did  not  sink  above 
one  inch. 

We  shall  now  suggest  some  hints  which  may  be 
found  useful  in  the  construction  of  trussed  arches, 

and  failures  that  bare 


and  tend  to  remedy  the  faults  i 
occurred  in  practice. 

In  navigable  rivers,  or  iu  those  which  are  apt  to 
be  swollen  by  ruins  or  other  causes,  trussed  arches 
for  center  frames,  are  found  expedient.  In  arches 
where  there  is  no  such  danger,  the  frame  may  be 
properly  secured  by  posts,  from  below,  which  are 
made  to  abutt  on  those  parts  of  the  arch  where  the 
greatest  strain  must  tall. 

In  the  centers  used  by  Pitot,  we  have  already 
complained  of  an  unnecessary  expenditure  of  wood 
and  vvoikmanship.  We  have  awo  shewn  the  com- 
parative strength  of  oak,  and  fir  wood,  for  the  rings 
of  his  frames,  which  alone  ought  to  have  the  strength 
required,  in  order  that  they  may  be  fully  adequate 
to  support  the  weight ;  but  as  this  weight  must  be 
gradually  applied,  the  frame  should  likewise  have 
such  a  degree  of  firmness,  as  to  form  ttie  exact 
mould  of  the  arch  intended,  und,  for  this  purpose-, 
it  must  l>e  prevented  from  yielding  in  any  part. 
Now,  as  we  have  already  observed,  that  the  frame 
supports  uo  part  of  the  arch,  uutil  its  tm  from  the 
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spring,  1 1  about  35  degrees,  if  a  semicircle,  and  so 
in  proportion  for  a  segment  thereof  and,  in  an  ellip- 
us,  to  a  part  corresponding  with  the  nature  of  that 
curve;  the  supporting  struts  and  tics  can  be  more 
particularly  directed  to  supjwrt  that  part  of  the 
arch,  which  bears  with  the  greatest  strain  upon  the 
center.  In  Figure  6,  Plate  5,  where  the  necessary 
strength  for  Pilot's  arch,  is  pointed  out,  the  frame  of 
tir,  requisite  to  stiffen  the  frame,  is  9[  by  2j.  The 
tie  beam  G'c,  is  joined  to  those  parts  of  the  arch 
where  the  strain  from  being  greatest,  tends  most  to 
nu>e  it  in  the  crown.  The  length  of  this  tie  beam 
being  23  feet,  and  it*  size  9  J  by  2|,  would  require 
a  weight  of  J0495  lbs.  to  make  the  transverse  frac- 
ture; but  one  third  of  this,  at  the  bridle  1,3,  is 
sufficient  to  resist  the  strain  at  that  part  of  the  arch. 

figure  7,  is  Pitots  centering  for  his  elliptic  arch  ; 
the  strength  of  Figure  6,  may  answer  for  thin,  by 
giving  the  ring  and  tic  beams  Lalf  un  inch  more 
depth. 

Figure  9,  represents  the  centers  used  hy  Perronet 
in  erecting  the  bridge*  at  Nogent  and  Mayence. 

Tbe  center  used  at  Nogent,  was  90  feet  span,  and 
23  feet  high;  tbe  on  era  used  at  Mayence,  was  of 
greater  dimt  n*ions,  und  we  shall  therefore  litre  con- 
sider the  weight  to  be  supported.  The  arch  from  A 
to  C,  measures  42  feet,  and  the  archstuues  4  J ;  now 
admitting  the  arch  stones  to  be  3  feet  broad,  they 
would  amount  to  567  solid  feet,  which,  at  I  GO  lbs. 
per  foot,  is  equal  to  90720  lbs.  This  is  but  little 
more  than  one  half  of  the  semi-circular  arch ;  and, 
although  it  is  flatter,  the  weight  is  so  much  the  less, 
that  no  additional  strength  is  necessary  to  be  given 
to  the  frame  delineated  in  Figure  C,  for  the  GO  feet 
span.  The  strength  of  the  materials  for  the  90  feet 
arch,  is  likewise  sufficient;  that  it  may, be  rendered 
more  stiff,  on  account  of  its  greater  extent,  a  tie 
beam  1,  4,  3.  4,  may  be  added  on  each  side  of  the 
arch,  as  is  represented  by  the  dotted  line. 

In  the  centering  used  by  Perronet,  it  appears  that 
notwithstanding  the  superabundance  of  wood  em- 
ployed, the  frame  was  so  much  affected,  and  rose 
and  sunk  so  much,  that  the  arch  deviated  considera- 
bly from  its  intended  form. 

'We  have  already  observed,  that  Figure  10  is  the 
center  fram?  of  the  bridge  of  Orleans,  which  wa9 
commenced  by  Hupeau,  but  finished  by  Perronet. 
During  the  completion  of  the  work  by  the  latter,  he 
found  the  arch  and  frame  give  way,,  for  which 
reason  be  strengthened  the  center  frame,  by  con- 
tinuing the  strut  By  fbrmiiig  the  base  of  the 
triangle  1,  2,  3,  ou  cacti  side,  his  frame  was  render- 
ed sufficiently  stiff,  and  the  inner  part  below  A  B, 
A  B,  became  entirely  superfluous.  The  weight  that 
presses  on  the  arch  U  great,  ow  ing  to  the  length  of 
the  arch  stone*  and  tl>e  flatness  of  the  arch.  That 
part  of  the  arc'i  which  presses,  contains  about  57 
degree*,  and  measures  88  87  feet.  Hence,  admit- 
tag  the-  length  of  the  arch  ttoup  to  be  b  feet,  and  its 
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width  3,  we  find  the  solidity  =15966,  and  its 
weight,  (supposing  as  before,  the  weight  of  a  solid 
foot  =lG01bs.)  to  be  255436  lbs.  The  length  of 
each  plank  of  the  truss  being  7  feet,  and  its  other 
dimensions  12  by  2,  the  strength  is  J 89 16.' J  lbs. 
The  weight  for  every  7  feet  in  length  of  the  arch,  is- 
one  third  of  this,  viz.  =63054  l-3rd  lbs.  and  in 
88  feet,  there  are  756652  lbs.  to  support  255456  lbs. 
which  renders  the  arch  more  than  three  times  strong- 
er, without  making  any  allowance  for  the  strength 
of  the  arch,  being  the  mean  of  the  splitting  force 
and  transverse  section;  the  tic  beams  will  be  of 
great  use  in  stiffening  the  frame. 

Figure  12,  represents  the  center  for  Tongueland 
bridge,  the  span  of  which  was  about  1Q5  feet. 

Figure  13,  exhibits  the  center  used  for  Conoa- 
bridge,  which  was  about  55  feet  span,  and  Figure 
14  shews  the  mode  of  centering  for  Ballater  bridge^ 
the  span  of  which  was  about  50  feet. 

Figure  15,  is  an  excellent  design  for  a  center^ 
which  well  merits  the  attention  of  the  ingenious 
carpenter. 

rrom  the  examples  adduced,  and  tlie  observations 
made  on  them,  it  must  appear  evident,  that  center 
frames  may  be  constructed  of  a  greater  extent  than 
any  hitherto  used,  and  with  sufficient  strength  to 
support  almost  any  mass  of  materials,  necessary  for 
the  construction  of  an  arch.  It  may  now  be  asked, 
perhaps,  why  the  use  of  these  frames  is  not  continur 
ed.  It  may  be  objected  to  this,  by- the  advocates  for 
stone  bridges,  that  stone  is  more  durable,  and  ele- 
gant, and  when  once  constructed,  is  free  from  the 
various  trusses  and  tie  beams,  so  necessary  in  the 
wooden  frame.  The  advocates  for  carpentry  must 
admit  that  wood  n  not  as  durable  aa  stone ;  but 
they  have  it  in  their  power  to  prove  that  bridges 
can  be  constructed  of  w  ood  at  a  much  less  expence 
than  those  of  stone,  and  that  when  they  fail  in  anr 
part,  they  may  easily  be  replaced  again,  at  a  small 
expence.  and  made  even  to  last  longer  than  a  stone 
arch.  As  to  neatness  and  elegance,  the  frame  of 
wood  may  be  so  constructed,  as  to  vie  with,  if  not 
surpass  the  arch  of  stone.  In  order  to  support  thia 
assertion,  let  Figure  1,  Plate  6,  of  carpentry,  repre- 
sent a  semi-circular  arch,  of  60  (bet  span,  with  the 
under  arch  composed  of  pieces  5  feet  long,  12  inches 
deep,  and  2  inches  thick,  and  tbe  upper  arch  of  the 
same  breadth  and  depth,  joined  to  the  former  in 
close  contact,  to  as  to  form  breaking  joints,  with  the 
several  pieces  of  which  the  two  arches  are  compos- 
ed. The  absolute  strength  of  this  arch,  before  the 
two  trusses  arc  joined,  is  upwards  of  84  tons,  which 
is  more  than  three  times  the  weight  that  can  be 
brought  upon  it;  and  hence,  there  is  not  the  least 
occasion  for  placing  struts  below  the  arch,  in  order 
to  stiffen  it,  for  it  can  be  stiffened  to  a  much  greater 
advantage  above  the  arch.-  This  however,  is  not 
practicable  in  center  frames.  Let  C  D  E  F,  be  the 
road  way,  supported  by  the  perpendicular  piecee 
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1,  2,  3,  &c.  As  the  carriage  acts  upon  these,  ob- 
liquely, transepts  from  (he  arch  in  a  radial  direction, 
give  them  the  advantage  of  equal  pressure  upon  the 
arch.  Each  of  these  perpendicular  pieces  »s  mor- 
tised into  short  pieces,  which  arrange  themselves 
into  an  arch.  These  short  pieces  all  abutt  one 
upon  another,  and  forming  a  fillet  over  the  arch, 
project  so  far,  that  the  architraves  of  any  order  may 
be  placed  along  the  fare  of  the  arch,  which  will  add 
both  to  its  strength  and  ornament.  Hy  the*?  means 
a  rib  is  formed,  12  incites  deep,  and  4  thick,  with  a 
fil'e?  4  inches  deep,  and  6  inches  broad,  extending 
over  it,  to  cover  the  face  of  the  architrave.  Admit 
the  arch  to  be  42  feet  wide,  then  7  of  these  ribs  will 
not  he  inferior  in  strength  to  stone,  or  any  met  :i  I: 
but  it  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  they  cannot  be 
so  durable.  It  is  well  known  how  Ions  wood  has 
lasted  in  roofs,  and  joists  of  flooring,  and  even  when 
it  forms  a  part  of  the  wall  of  a  house  built  of  brick. 
The  interstices  between  perpendicular  bearing*  of 
the  wood  may  be  built  up  either  brick  thick,  or 
brick  on  edge,  which  will  not  oelv  render  its  preser- 
vation equal  to  what  it  is  in  a  hou  e,  but  protect  it 
also  from  the  bad  effects  of  being  alternately  wet 
and  dry,  the  lower  parts  of  the  ribs  may  be  covered 
with  a  thin  lining.  In  order  to  observe  any  failure 
or  decay  in  the  wood,  a  door  may  be  left  in  the  side, 
whereby  it  may  be  repaired  without  interrupting 
the  passage  over  the  bridge. 

The  covering  before  mentioned,  ought  to  be  laid 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  water  from 
penetrating  through,  to  the  injury  of  the  bridge. 
■From  the  proportional  strength  of  fir  and  oak,  we 
know  that  a  hr  plank  of  \3{  inches,  is  equal  in 
strength  to  oak  of  12  inches.  Therefore,  an  arch 
of  wood,  doe6  not  much  exceed  the  expense  incurr- 
ed i  i  framing  a  center,  either  for  a  stone,  or  an 
iron  bridge,  and  certainly  it  will  not  be  inferior  to 
either  of  them,  in  the  points  of  beauty,  elegance,  or 
ingenuity. 

T  ie  span  here  proposed  is  only  6*0  feet,  but  an 
arch  of  500  feet  may  be  required,  which  must  have 
a  center  calculated  to  support  the  superior  weight, 
and  preserve  the  intended  figure.  Notwithstanding 
this  increased  size  of  the  span,  the  center  frame  can 
be  made  of  strength  sufficient  to  support  the  superi- 
or weight,  since  it  can  be  rendered  stiff'  by  the 
•■•ime  method  as  has  been  proposed  for  the  60  feet 
arch.  Such  a  bridge  as  this  will  support  any 
weight  that  can  be  laid  upon  it,  and  may  be  formed 
of  any  figure,  preferred 'by  the  architect.  Or  it  may 
be  fnum  d  in  a  manner  similar  to  bridges  formed  of 
iron,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  one  arch 
over  the  other  will  be  equally  strong,  and  more 
easily  preserved  from  the  weather,  when  constructed 
in  the  way  .  efore  described. 

The  joints  may  Ik*  secured  from  opening,  by 
inserting  dove-tailed  pieces  across  tlie  joints  on  the 
inside  of  the  rib,  and  the  abutments  will  prevent 


the  ends  of  the  arch  from  flying  out.  In  ronsequeut* 
of  the  pressure  coming  upon  the  arch  obliquely, 
it  may  lie  said  to  have  a  ten*'.  >nry  to  rise  at  tie 
crown,  especially  when  of  a  great  span:  the  only 
method  of  preventing  this  in  the  center  frame,' is  by 
struts  and  tie  b'^:ns  "applied  judicious!  v.  Uy  these 
the  rise  may  l>e  prevented  more  effectually,  without 
destroying  the  effect  of  the  ornamental  part  of  the 
arch.  In  the  abutment  whirl?  must"  be  constructed 
ofmasonrv,  be;r.ns  should  be  let  securely  into  the 
wall,  v.iiii  their  ends  projecting  one  foot,  (as  repre- 
sented by  fi  and  lv\)  ai"l  placed  so  as  to  coiTcspofld 
with  each  rib  of  the  road  nay  formed  bv  the  beam 
I)E. 

Thetic  beams  (II),  KE,  should  he  joined  to  these, 
in  such  a  manner  as  the  Carpenter  may  civm  nio«t 
secure  :  and  from  these  tie  l*»ams,  radial  strub 
should  be  mortised  into  the  fillets  at  G,  K,  as  we 
have  before  mentioned,  instead  of  the  perpendicular 
joining  the  road  way  CDEF,  and  resting  on  the  tie 
beams  G I),  KE,  supported  by  the  radial  struts 4,  5, 
6,  as  represented  in  the  figure.  J t  must  now  ap- 
pear evident,  that  the  crown  of  the  arch  cannot 
rise  without  lifting  up,  and  removing  the  masses 
which  form  the  abutments  at  each  eud ;  and  that  it 
cannot  sink  until  the  weight  laid  upon  it,  absolutely 
crushes  the  materials  of  which  the  arch  is  composed. 
Thus  a  neat  and  elegant  arch  &  obtained,  that  may, 
nt  a  small  comparative  expenc,  be  kept  up  during 
the  revolutions  ofages. 

In  the  article  bridge  we  presented  several  very 
excellent  designs  from  the  works  of  Palladio,  which 
merit  the  notice  of  all  those  who  wish  to  excel  in  thu 
elegant  art. 

In  addition  to  these,  we  have  added  some  other 
forms  of  wooden  bridges  as  exhibited  in  J  'igures  II, 
12,13,  14,  15,  and  lu.of  P/<*>  6. 

In  the  whole  of  (he  preceding  designs,  there  is 
much  room  for  the  di.-play  of  skill  in  the  proper  ad- 
justment of  the  scantlings  of  the  timber,  and  the  ob- 
liquity of  the  braces  to  the  lengths  of  the  different 
hearings.  A  very  oblique  strut,  or  a  slender  one, 
will  suffice  for  a  small  load,  and  may  often  give  an 
opportunity  to  increase  the  general  strength  ;  while 
the  great  timbers,  ai>d  upright  supports,  are  reserved 
for  the  main  pressures.  Nothing  will  improve  the 
composition  so  much,  as  reflecting,  progressively, 
and  in  the~  order  of  these  latter  examples.  Tins 
alone  can  preserve  the  great  principle  in  its  simpli- 
city and  full  energy. 

These  constructions  may  be  considered  as  the 
elements  of  all  that  can  be  done  in  the  art  of  build- 
ing wooden  bridges,  and  are  to  be  (bund,  more  or 
less  obvious  and  distinct,  in  all  attempts  of  this 
kind. 

In  the  same  article  also  (Bridge)  we  alluded  to 
the  ingenious  mode  of  centering  proposed  by  Mr. 
Telford,  in  his  "report  to  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  tlie  construction  of  a  bridge  over 
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(he  Menai."  We  Bhall  here  make  such  extracts 
from  this  report,  as  may  be  found  applicable  to 
the  subject."  Hitherto  the  centering  has  been  made 
by  placing  supports  and  working  from  below, 
bnt  here  1  propose  to  change  the  mode,  and  work 
entirely  from  ahbve;  that  is  to  say,  instead  of 
supporting,  I  mean  to  suspend  the  centering."  (By 
inspecting  Figure  2,  Plate  0,  of  Cerpenirj/,  the 
general  principle  of  this  will  be  readily  conceived, 
and  Figure  3,  shews  the  center  frame  on  a  larger 
scale.) 

"  I  propose,  in  the  first  place,  to  build  the  mason- 
ry of  the  abutments  as  far  back  as  A  B,  CD,  and  in 
toe  particular  manner  shewn  in  the  section." 

w  Having  carried  t  p  the  masonry  to  the  level  of 
the  road  way,  I  propose,  upon  the  top  of  each  abut- 
ment, to  construct  as  many  frames  as  there  are  to  be 
ribs  in  the  centers,  and  of  at  least  an  equal  breadth 
with  the  top  of  each  rib.  These  frames  to  be  about 
fifty  feet  high  above  the  top  of  the  masonrv,  and  to 
be  "rendered  perfectly  firm  and  secure.  That  this 
ran  be  done,  is  so  evident,  I  avoid  entering  into  de- 
tails respecting  the  mode.  These  frames  are  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  strong  blocks,  or  rollers  and 
chains,  and  to  be  acted  upon  by  windlasses,  or  other 
powers." 

44  I  next  proceed  to  construct  the  centering  itself: 
it  is  proposed  to  Iw*  made  of  deal  baulk,  and  to  con- 
list  of  four  separate  ribs,  each  rib  consisting  of  a  con- 
tinuation of  timber  frames,  five  feet  in  width  across 
the  top  and  bottom,  and  varying  in  depth  from  twen- 
ty-five feet  near  the  abutment,  to  seven  fret  six 
inches  at  the  middle  or  crown.    Next  to  the  face  o' 
the  abutment,  one  set  of  frames,  about  fifty  feet  in 
length,  can,  by  means  of  temporary  scaffolding  and 
iron  chain  bars,  he  readily  constructed,  and  fixed 
upon  the  masonry  offsets  or  the  abutment,  and  to  ho- 
rizontal iron  ties  laid  into  the- masonry  for  thi*  pur- 
pose.   A  set  of  these  frames,  (four  in  number),  ha- 
ving been  fixed  against  the  face  of  each  abutment, 
tbey  are  to  be  secured  together  by  cross  and  diago- 
nal braces;  and  there  being  spaces  of  only  six  fret 
eight  inches  left  between  the  ribs,  (of  which  these 
frames  are  the  commencement, )  they  are  to  be  cover- 
ed with  planking,  and  the  whole  converted  into  a 
platform  fifty  leer  by  forty.    By  t'>e  nature  of  the 
framing,  and  from  its  being  secured  by  horizontal 
and  suspending  bars,  I  presume  every  person  accus- 
tomed to  practical  c»))eratjons,  will  admit  that  these 
platforms  may  be  rendered  perfectly  firm  and  se- 
cure." 

u  The  second  portion  of  the  centering  frames  ha- 
ying been  previously  prepared  and  fitted  together  in 
the  carpenter's  yard,  are  brought  in  separate  pieces, 
through  passages  purposely  left  open  in  the  masonry 
to  the  before  mentioned  platform. .  They.are  here 
put  together,  and  each  frame  raised  by  the  suspend- 
ing chain  bats,  and  other  means,  so  that  the  end 
which  is  to  be  joined  to  the  frame  already  fixed,  shall 


rest  upon  a  small  moveable  carriage.  It  is  then  to 
be  pushed  forward,  perhaps  upon  an  iron  rail-road, 
until  the  strong  iron  forks  which  are  fixed  upon  its 
edge  shall  fall  upon  a  round  iron  bar,  which  forms 
the  outer  edge  of  the  first,  or  abutment  frames. 
When  this  bus  been  done,  strong  iron  bolts  are  put 
through  eyes  in  the  forks,  and  the  aforesaid  second 
portion  of  frame-work  is  suffered  to  descend  to  its 
intended  position,  by  means  of  the  suspending  chain 
bars,  until  it  closes  with  the  end  of  the  previously 
fixed  frame  like  a  rule-joint.  Admitting  the  first 
frames  were  firmly  fixed  and  that  the  hinge  part  of 
this  joint  is  sufficiently  strong,  and  the  joint  itself 
about  twenty  feet  deep,  I  conceive  that  even  without 
the  aid  of  trie  suspending  bars  that  this  second  por- 
tion of  the  centering  would  be  supported  j  but  we 
will  for  a  moment  suppose  that  it  is  to  be  wholly 
suspended.  It  is  known  by  experiment,  that  a  bar 
of  good  malleable  iron,  one  inch  square,  will  sus- 
pend  SOOOOlbs.  and  that  the  powers  of  suspension 
are  as  the  sections;  consequently  a  bar  of  one 
inch  and  a  half  square  will  suspend  1 800001 b9. ; 
but  the  whole  weight  of  this  portion  of  rib, 
including  the  weight  of  the  suspending  bar, 
is  only  about  30000  lbs,  or  one  sixth  of  the 
weight  that  might  be  safely  suspended.  And  as  I 
propose  tyvo  suspending  chain  oars,  to  each  por- 
lion  of  rib;  if  they  had  tbe  whole  to  support, 
they  would  only  be  exerting  about  one-twelfth  of 


«heir  power,  and  considering  the  proportion  of  the 
weight  which  rests  upon  the  abutments,  they  arc 
equal  also  to  support  all  the  iron  work  of  thebridg", 
atul  be  still  farther  within  their  power." 

"  Having  Ihu9  provided  for  the  second  portions 
of  the  centering  a  degree  of  security,  far  beyond 
»  hat  can  be  required  ;  similar  operations  are  carried 
on  from  each  abutment,  until  the  parts  are  joined 
in  the  middle,  and  form  a  complete  centering,  and 
being  then  braced  together,  and  covered  with  plank- 
ing, where  necessary,  they  become  one  genera 


S. 

torm,  or  wooden  bridge,  on  which  to  lay  the  iron 
work." 

It  is,  I  presume,  needless  to  observe,  that  upon 
such  a  centering  or  platform,  the  iron  work,  which 
it  is  understood  has  been  previously  fitted,  can  lie 
put  togetlier  with  the  utmost  correctness  and  facili- 
ty; the  communications  from  the  shores  to  the 
centering,  will  be  through  the  before  mentioned 
passages  left  in  the  masonry." 

When  the  main  ribs  are  fixed,  covered,  and  con- 
nected together,  the  great  feature  of  the  bridge  is 
compleated,  and  "  when  advanced  thus  far,"  (pro- 
ceeds Mr.  Telford.)  **  I  propose  <though  not  to 
remove),  yet  to  case  the  timber  centering,  by  having 
the  fret  of  the  centering  ribs,  (which  are  supported 
by  offsets  in  the  masonry  of  the  front  of  the  abut- 
ment), placed  upon  proper  wedges  ;  the  rest  of  the 
centering  to  be,  eased  at  t  <e  same  time,  by  means  of 
tlie  chain  bars.   Thus  the  hitherto  dangerous  opera- 

M  m  tion 
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tion  of  striking  the  centering,  will  be  rendered 
gradual,  and  perfectly  safe ;  insomuch,  that  this  new 
mode  of  suspending  the  centering,  instead  of  sup- 
porting it  from  below,  may,  perhaps,  hereafter  be 
adopted  as  an  improvement  in  constructing  iron 
bridges,  even  in  places  not  circumstanced  as  are  the 
Menai  Straights.  Although  the  span  of  the  arch  is 
unusually  great,  yet,  by  using  iron  as  a  materia),  the 
weight  upon  the  centre,  when  compared  with  large 
stone  arches,  is  very  small,  taking  the  more  arch 
stones  of  the  centre  arch  of  Blackfriars-bridge  at 
156  x  43  X  5,  equal  to  33340  cubic  feet  of  stone, 
it  amounts  to  223b*  tons ;  whereas  the  whole  of  the 
iron-work  in  the  main  ribs,  cross  plates,  and  ties, 
and  grated  covering  plates,  that  is  to  sav,  all  that 
is  lying  on  the  centering  at  the  time  it  is  to  be  eased, 
weighs  only  1791  tons.  It  is  true,  that  from  the 
flatness  of  the  iron  arch,  if  loft  unguarded,  a  great 
proportion  of  this  weight  would  rest  upon  the  cen- 
teriug ;  but  this  is  counterbalanced  by  the  operation 
of  the  iron  ties  in  the  abutments,  and  wholly  com- 
manded by  the  suspending  chain  burs." 

The  ingenious  Mr.  J.  \V.  Uoswcll,  has  proposed 
six  different  modes  of  constructing  centering  frames 
for  arches,  between  abutments  and  piers,  without 
uny  support  from  piles  or  props  beneath,  in  the 
116th  number  of  the  Repertory  of  Arts. 

Mr.'  lioswell  observes,  that  the  first  ideas  on 
this  subjeet.  occurred  (to  him)  from  perusing  Mr. 
Telfords  plan  for  building  an  iron  bridge  over  the 
Menai,  for  which '  he  proposes  to  form  centering 
without  any  scaffolding,  from  beneath,  in  a  method 
highly  ingenious,  and  of  great  boldness  and  origin- 
ality of  design."  Mr.  Boswell  further  observes, 
"  that  the  plans  proposed  by  him,  were  intended  as 
a  farther  extension  of  the  idea,  to  situations  in  which 
Mr.  Telford's  plan  would  not  be  applicable,  and  to 
afford  greater  facility,  and  less  risk  in  the  execution ; 
in  doing  which,  (he  says)  1  have  not  the  smallest 
intention  to  infringe  on  what  Mr.  Telford  has 
•  already  done." 

Roofs. — The  uppermost  part  of  a  building.  The 
roof,  properly  speaking,  comprises  the  timber  work, 
with  the  covering  of  slate,  tile,  lead,  tessera,  &c. 
&e.  though  car|ient  rs  usually  restrain  the  appli- 
cation of  the  word  to  the  timber  work  only.  The 
forms  of  roofs  are  various;  sometimes  they  are 
pointed,  and  sometimes  they  are  square,  that  is,  the 
pilch  or  angle  of  the  ridge,  forms  a  right  angle, 
whereby  it  is  a  mean  ratio  between  the  pointed  and 
flat  roof,  the  latter  of  which,  is  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  a  triangular  p  jdim>  ru,  and  is  chiefly  used  in 
ltalv,  and  the  not  countries,  wnere  falls  of  snow 
bin  rarely  occur.  Sometimes  mot's  are  made  in  the 
pinnacle  form:  sometimes  they  have  a  double  rid?e, 
and  sometimes  Uiey  are  mutilated,  that  is,  they  have 
a  filse  roof,  which  is  laid  ov*r  the  true  oik?:  some- 
times again  they  assu.n**  t'ie  sh  im'  of  a  platform, 
(a  shapo  mostly  adapted  in  buddings  in  the  east, 


and  sometimes  they  arc  truncated,  that  is,  instead 
of  terminating  in  a  ridge,  the  ridge  is  cut  square  off 
at  a  certain  height,  covered  with  a  terrace,  and  em- 
compassed  with  a  balustrade.  In  some  cases,  roofs 
are  formed  so  as  to  resemble  a  dome.  When  the 
walls  have  been  raised  to  the  intended  height,  the 
vaults  made,  the  joists  laid  &c.  then  the  roof  is  to 
be  raised,  which  embracing  every  part  of  the  build- 
ing, and  with  its  weight  equally  pressing  upon  the 
walls,  not  only  operates  as  a  band  to  all  the  work, 
but  protects  the  inhabitants  from  rain  or  snow,  the 
burning  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  moisture  of  the 
night,  and  is  of  no  small  advantage  to  the  building 
itself,  in  casting  off  the  rain  from  the  walls.  It  is 
generally  allowed,  that  the  Greeks  excelled  all 
nations,  in  taste,  and  gave  the  most  perfect  models 
of  architectural  harmony,  within  a  certain  limit,  yet 
they  never  erected  a  building  which  did  not  exhibit 
the  roof  in  the  most  distinct  manner,  and  though 
they  borrowed  much  of  their  model  from  the 
orientals,  they  introduced  that  form  of  roof,  which 
the  particular  nature  of  their  climate  pointed  out  as 
the  best  adapted  for  sheltering  them  from  the  rains. 
The  roofs  in  Persia  and  Arabia  are  flat,  while  those 
of  Greece,  are  without  exception,  sloping ;  is  it  not 
therelbre,  a  gross  violation  of  the  true  principles  of 
taste  in  architecture,  (as  practised  in  the  regions  of 
Europe,)  to  takeaway,  or  endeavour  to  hide  the 
roof  of  a  house?  And  to  what  can  it  be  ascribed,  but 
to  that  rage  for  novelty  which  now  so  unfortunately 
domineers  over  the  minds  of  the  rich?  Our  venerable 
ancestors  seemed  to  be  of  a  very  different  opinion, 
and  were  accustomed  to  ornament  their  roofs,  as 
much  as  any  other  part  of  the  building,  it  must  be 
allowed  certainly,  that  they  offended  against  the 
maxims  of  true  taste,  when  the  gave  to  this  part  of 
a  house,  (the  roof,)  the  external  marks  of  elegant 
decoration,  which  every  spectator  knew,  contained 
nothing  more  within  than  a  garret ;  but  their  sue- 
cessorsj  no  less  offend,  by  so  effectually  hiding  the 
roof  with  a  screen,  as  to  render  it  doubtful  whether 
the  house  has  a  roof  or  not. 

To  be  brief,  when  a  house  is  to  be  built,  orna- 
ment alone  will  not  effect  the  purpose ;  a  covering 
must  be  raised,  and  the  enormous  exnence,  and 
other  great  inconveniences  which  attend  the  con- 
cealment of  this  necessary  protection,  by  parapet*, 
balustrades,  &c.  have  compelled  architects  to  con- 
sider the  pent-roof  as  inadinissable  and  how  its  form 
may  be  l>est  modified.  An  unprejudiced  man  would 
be  determined  in  this,  by  the  adaptation  of  a  particu- 
lar form  to  the  meditated  purpose.  A  high  pitc'.ed 
roof  will,  undoubtedly,  shoot  off  the  rain  and  snow 
better  than  one  of  a  lower  pitth.  The  wind  will 
not  so  easily  blow  the  dropping  ram,  between  the 
slates,  nor  will  it  have  so  much  power  to  sinp  them 
off.  A  high  pitched  roof  operates  with  less  pressure 
on  ihe  wills,  not  only  from  the  strain  beingr,  less 
horizontal,  but  from  its  admitting  of  a  lighter  cover- 
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ing.   It  is,  however,  more  expensive,  since  it  re- 
quires timbers  of  greater  dimensions  to  make  it 
equally  strong,  a  greater  quantity  of  materials  is 
necessary  to  cover  it,  and  it  exposes  a  greater  sur- 
face to  the  influence  of  the  wind.    Very  great  chan- 
ges have  taken  place  in  tbe  pitch  of  roofs  ;  our  an- 
cestors made  them  very  high,  and  we  form  tlieni 
very  low,  it  may  now  be  reasonably  asked  whether  this 
diversity  has  been  altogether  the  result  of  good  prin- 
ciples ?  This  does  not  appear  to  hure  been  the  case, 
and  it  most  be  confessed  that  from  its  being  the  pro- 
fessed aim  of  our  architects  to  make  merely  a 
beautiful  object,  without  considering  its  advantages, 
or  disadvantages,  it  is  almost  vain  to  look  for  princi- 
plein  the  rules  adopted  by  them.  A  rivalry  seems  to 
have  existed  in  former  times  between  Carpenters 
and  Masons.      Many  of  the  baronial  I  If  lis  are 
roofed  with  timber:  and  the  carpenters  appeared 
to  have  borrowed  a  ereat  deal  of  knowledge  in  their 
construction  from  the  masons,  as  their  wide  roofs 
are  frequently  found  to  have  been  put  together  with 
treat  judgment  and   ingenuity.     Their  professed 
aim  was  to  throw  a  roof  over  a  very  wiJe  building, 
with  as  moderate  a  consumption  of  timber  as  pos- 
sible. 

Roofs  have  been  constructed  60  feet  wide,  al- 
though there  has  not  been  in  them  a  piece  of  timber 
more  then  10  feet  long  and  4  inches  square.  The 
roof  is  in  fact  that  part  of  a  building  which  requires 
the  greatest  degree  of  skill,  and  where  the  exhibi- 
tion of  science  is  more  wanted  than  in  any  other 
part.    Tlie  task  of  constructing  the  roof  devolves 
generally  upon  the  carpenter ;  the  architect  seldom 
knowing    much  of  the  matter.    The  framing  of  a 
great  roof  is  considered  by  the  ingenious  and  scienti- 
fic carpenter,  as  the  very  touchstone  of  proficiency  in 
hi*  art ;  and  there  is  nothing  that  tends  more  to 
phew  his  fertility  of  judgment  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  bis  profession.    A  clear  view  of 
the  principles  on  which  the  construction  of  roofs  de- 
pends, (so  that  they  may  gain  all  the  strength  and 
security  that  can  be  desired,  without  an  extrava- 
gant rxpence  of  wood  and  iron,)  cannot  but  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  inquisitive  artist,    ft  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  tbe  framing  of  carpentry,  whether 
far  roofs,  floors,  or  any  other  purpose,  affords  one  of 
the  most  elegant  and  satisfactory  applications  which 
can  be  made  of  mechanical  science  to  the  arts  of 
common  li lb.    The  practical  carpenter  unfortunate- 
ly, however,  is  generally  ignorant  even  of  the  ele- 
m  atary  principals  of  mechanical  science,  and  too 
frequently  our  most  experienced  carpenters  have  no 
other  knowledge  of  their  business,  than  what  arises 
from  experience  and  natural  sagacity;  under  such 
r ircuiwtances  ,  what  can  we  expect,  hut  that  works, 
framed  by  t  ose  who  possess  only  superficial  kuow- 
l^d«e>  of  their  profession,  should  either  tumble  down, 
or  fall  into  a  state  of  premature  decay. 

Under  this  head,  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  an 


account  of  the  leading  principles  of  this  particular 
branch  of  carpentry,  in  a  famUiar  manner,  taking 
for  our  guide  only  the  simple  properties  of  the  lever, 
and  the  composition  of  motion.  1 

A  knowledge  of  these  will  enable  the  artist  to  dis- 
pose hu  materials  to  the  best  possible  advantage, 
with  respect  to  the  strains  to  which  they  are  expo- 
sed, so  as  always  to  know  the  amount  of  strain 
which  each  individual  piece  may  have  to  bear. 

To  effect  this  desirable  purpose,  it  depends  on. 
the  principles  which  regulate  the  strength  of  the 
materials,  on  the  manner  in  which  this  strength  is  ex- 
erted, and  the  mode  in  which  the  strain  is  laid  on 
the  materials.  With  respect  to  the  first,  we  shall 
refer  our  readers  to  the  article,  Strength  of  materials 
at  the  end  of  this  treatise ;  contenting  ourselves 
here  with  a  few  passing  observations. 

The  three  which  resists  the  breaking,  crushing  or- 
thedividingasunderof  the  materials  composing  floors, 
roofs,  and  framings  of  every  kind,  arises  either  from 
the  immediate  or  final  cohesion  of  the  particles 
which  form  that  force.  We  will  illustrate  this  by  a 
simple  experiment ;  when  a  weight  is  suspended  by 
a  rope,  this  weight  either  tends  to  break  or  disunite 
all  the  fibres  of  the  rope,  or  it  tends  to  separate  or 
divide  some  of  the  fibres  from  the  rest.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  this  union  amongst  the  fibres  is  produced 
by  twisting,  which  causes  them  to  adhere  to  each 
other  so  closely,  that  any  one  fibre  will  break  rather 
than  quit  the  part  where  it  was  originally  placed. 
The  ultimate  resistance  arises  therefore  from  the  co- 
hesion of  the  fibres,  and  the  force  or  strength  of  all 
fibrous  materials,  is  exerted  iu  a  similar  manner; 
since  the  component  parts  are  cither  broken  or  pulled 
out  from  amongst  tbe  rest. 

Hence  we  deduce,  that  the  proper  measure  for  tho 
strength  of  a  rope,  or  a  piece  of  any  other  material, 
is  the  force  required  in  order  to  break  it.  The  se- 
paration of  the  fibres  is  the  most  simple  strain  to 
which  they  can  be  exposed,  this  strain  being  just 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  forces  which,  are  necessary 
for  breaking  or  aisengaging  each  fibre. 

On  the  contrary,  when  solid  bodies  are  exposed  to 
great  compression,  they  can  resist  only  in  a  certain 
degree  ;  for  we  know  from  experiment  that  a  piece 
of  lead  or  clay  when  compressed  will  be  flattened ; 
that  a  piece  of  chalk  or  freestone  will  be  cruslied  to 
powder ;  and  that  a  beam  of  wood  will  be  crippled, 
that  is,  it  will  swell  out  in  tbe  middle,  and  its  fibres 
wiil  lose  their  mutual  cohesion,  when  the  piece  may 
be  easily  crushed  by  the  pressure  on  it. 

A  piece  of  matter  of  any  kind  may  also  be  des- 
troyed, by  wrenching  or  twisting  it;  and  a  beam  or 
a  bur  of  metal,  or  a  piece  of  stone,  or  any  other  sub- 
stance may  be  broken  transversely.  We  may  illus- 
trate these  circumstances  from  a  joist  or  rafter  sup- 
ported at  the  ends  when  it  is  overloaded,  or  from  a 
beam  of  any  sort  fastened  by  one  of  its  ends  in  a  wall, 
with  a  weight  or  pressure  laid  on  its  projecting  part. 
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In  this  last  case,  however,  a  transverse  fracture  will 
be  the  result  by  the  weight  of  the  beam  itself,  should 
the  projecting  end  be  unsupported.  This  is  the 
species  of  strain  to  which  the  timber*  of  roofs  ore 
most  commonly  subjected ;  and,  unfortunately,  it  is 
that  kind  of  strain  which  they  are  the  leant  able  to 
bear. 

This  is  a  case  which  demands  the  full  exercise  of 
the  judgement  of  the  carpenter,  and  against  which 
be  mtu4  chiefly  guard,  by  endeavouring  to  avoid  the 
strain  in  every  possible  instance,  or  at  least  by  di- 
minishing it  as  much  as  is  within  his  power.  We 
again,  however,  refer  the  reader  to  the  article, 
Strength  of  materials,  for  more  information  on  this 
particular  point. 

Mr.  Couplet  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Paris,  has 
.given  a  masterly  solution  of  the  problem  for  deter- 
mining the  best  form,  of  a  kirb  roof  but  the  following 
one,  taken  from  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
me  shall  insert  here  on  account  of  its  elegance. 

Let  A  E,  Figpr<  1,  Plate  II,  represent  the  width, 
and  C  F,  the  height ;  and  it  is  required  to  construct 
a  -roof,  ABC  I)  E,  whose  rafter*  A  II,  B  C,  C  I), 
D  E,  are  all  to  be  equal,  and  which  shull  be  iu 
equilibno. 

Join  CE,  and  bisect  it  in  H,  and  draw  (ill  per- 
pendicular to  CE,  meeting  A  E,  in  G,  and  with  this 
point  as  a  centre  and  distance,  G  E,  or  G  C,  (for 
thev  are  canal)  describe  the  circle  E  DC;  draw 
H  K,  parallel  to  F  E,  meeting  the  circumference 
in  K,  draw  C  K,  cutting  Gil  inD;  join  C  I),  E  I), 
and  they  will  represent  the  rafters  of  half  the  re- 
quired roof,  and  the  other  side  may  be  constructed 
iu  the  same  manner. 

For  the  satisfaction  of  our  geometrical  readers, 
we  shall  explain  the  preceding  construction.  We 
know  that  the  proportion  resulting  from  the  equali- 
ty of  the  rafters,  and  the  extent  of  surface  through- 
out the  uniform  roofing,  which  they  are  supposed  to 
support,  is,  that  the  loads  in  the  angles  C  and  D, 
are  equal ;  hence,  let  E  D,  be  produced  till  it  meets 
the  vertical  line  F  C,  in  N  ;  draw  also,  B  P,  paral- 
lel to  C  I),  meeting  the  same  line  in  P,  and  join 
P  D,  when  it  is  evident,  that  BC  DP,  is  a  parallelo- 
gram ;  let  its  diagonal  B  D,  he  drawn  so  as  to  inter- 
sect C  P  in  R,  then  divide  it  inki  two  equal  parts, 
C  R,  R  P,  because  C  P,  is  the  other  diagonal  of 
the  parallelogrjm. 

Produce  K  II,  to  meet  C  F,  in  Q,  which  will  be 
bisected  in  that  point, since  (.'II  is  equal  to  HE,  and 
II  Q  parallel  to  F  E;  join  K  F,  which  is  evidently 
ra'llel  to  I)  P,  and  make  ('  8,  perpendicular  to 
F,  and  equal  to  F  (I ;  and  from  the  point  S,  with 
the  di-lance  S  F,  describe  the  circle  F  K  W.  It 
will  pa**  through  K,  because  S  F  is  equal  to  C  G, 
and  C  Q  ~Q  F,  join  W  K,  W  S,  and  produce  If 
C,  so  as  to  cut  N  D,  in  O. 

:ll  is  now  apparent,  that  tlie  angle  W  K  F,  at  the 
circuui&nvnce,  is-onc  half  of  the  angle  W  S  F,  at  the 


centre,  and  is  consequently  eqnal  to  W  S  C,  or  C  G 
F,  and  double  the  angle  C  E  F,  or  ECS;  but 
ECS,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  E  C  D,  and  D  C  S, 
and  E  C  D  is  one  half  of  N  D  C,  and  DCS  one 
I  half  of  D  C  (),or  C  I)  P,  therefore  the  angle  W  K 
F,  is  equal  to  N  I)  P,  and  W  K,  parallel  to  N  I), 
and  C  F  is  to  C  W,  what  CP  w  to  C  N,  but  C  N 
is  equal  to  C  P,  and  both  are  to  each  other,  as  the 
loads  upon  I)  and  C;  these  are  necessarily  equal, 
and  the  frame  A  B  C  D  E,  is  in  cnuilibrio. 

The  intelligent  artist  will  readily  adapt  this  con- 
struction to  any  proportion  between  the  rafters. 
CI),  DE,  which  other  circumstances,  such  as  gar- 
ret rooms,  etc.  may  require.    It  must  be  con«tmrt- 

ed  so  that  NC  may  be  to  CP, as  CD,  to-^H^ 

He  must  be  careful,  also,  to  have  tlie  inclination 
or  slojie  of  the  U|  per  rafters  CB,  CD,  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  penetration  of  rain,  and  the  effect  of 
nigh  winds,  when  the  roof  is  intended  to  be  covered, 
over  with  slates,  tile  &c.  The  only  circumstance  li  ft 
for  choice  in  this  case,  is  the  proportioned'  thr  raf- 
ters A  B,  and  BC ;  but  nothing  cau  be  more  ea«v 
than  to  make  NC,  bear  any  required  proportion  to 
C  P,  when  the  angle  B  C  D  is  given.  The  truss  for 
a  roof  should  always  be  in  equilibrio ;  when  this  is 
the  case,  the  whole  force  of  the  Mruts  and  braces, 
(which  are  introduced  in  order  to  preserve  its  form), 
will  art  as  it  ought,  without  being  expended  in  any 
one  part  more  than  may  be  necessary. 

W  e  will  now  proceed  to  lay  down  some  general 
rules,  agreeably  to  which  all  roofs  should  be  con- 
structed. In  doing  this  we  shall  consult  brevity  as 
mucii  as  possible,  by  exhibiting  only  the  principal 
and  most  useful  form  of  roofs;  and  particularly  the 
mode  of  throwing  a  roof  over  a  very  wide  building, 
without  any  intermediate  support. 

The  most  simple  mode  of  constructing  the  frame 
of  a  roof  intended  to  consist  of  two  rafters  AB,  and 
BC,  meeting  in  the  ridge  B,  is  shewn  at  figure  2. 
Though  this  is  certainly  the  most  simple  form  for  a 
roof,  it  is  frequently,  however,  constructed  wrong. 
We  have  already  seen,  that  when  the  weight  of  any 
portion  of  covering  is  given,  a  steeper  root  requires 
stronger  rafters;  and  that  when  the  scantling  of  the 
timber  is  given,  the  relative  strength  of  a  rafter  ia 
inversely  as  its  length.  Tlie  ingenious  Mr.  Muller, 
lias  determined  that  the  square  pitch  is  the  best  for  a 
roof;  hut  motives  of  economy  have  induced  Carpen- 
ters to  prefer  a  low  pitch ;  for,  although  a  low  pitch 
diminishes  the  support  given  by  the  opposite  leg 
(aster  than  it  increases  the  relative  strength  of  the 
other,  yet  this  is  not  of  material  consequence,  since 
the  remaining  strength  of  the  opposite  leg  is  still 
very  great;  because  the  supporting  leg  has  to  bear 
up  oiily  against  compression,  from  which  circum- 
stance, it  is  a  great  deal  stronger  than  the  supporting 
leg  acting  against  a  transverse  strain. 

This  roof  answers  its  purpose  but  seldom,  owing  to 
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its  throat  on  the  walla,  which  is  tft*»  mo«.t  hazardous 
■ml  dangerous  of  all  strains.  The  generality  of 
wall*  require  ties  to  keep  them  on  foot,  and  const  - 
qnently  it  must  be  injudicious  to  subject  l'>»m  to 
any  considerable  strain,  prising  outwards.  When 
»e  reflect  on  the  height  and  thinner  of  the  vvidis 
of  even  a  strong  house,  we  ran*  justly  feel  surprised 
that  they  are  not  tlirown  down  by  every  stroi.jr  gi;-i. 
ci wind;  and  this  undoubtedly  would  be  the  at.se,  if 
they  were  not  stiffened  and  secured  by  the  rn*< 
walls,  joists,  and  roof,  all  of  which  co-operate, 
in  keeping  the  different  part*  of  the  building  toge- 
ther. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Midlers  notation  to  litis  in- 
teresting problem.  Describe  on  the  widtli  AC, 
Figpre  3,  the  semicircle  AFC,  aud  bisect  it  by  the 
radius  FD.  Produce  the  rafter  A  B,  to  the  circum- 
ference in  E,  join  EC,  and  draw  the  perpendicular 
EG.  Now  A  B  :  A  D  ::  A  C  :  A  E,  and  therefore, 

A  E  =A  C>  ««d  A  E,  is  inversely,  as  A  B, 

lerefi 

to  the  weight  actually  lyin 


and  may  therefore  represent  its  strength,  in  relation 
lly  lying  on 

port  which  C  B,  gives  to  A  B,  is  as  C  E,  because 


on  it.   Alw  the  sup- 


C  E,  is  perpendicular  to  A  B.  Therefore  the  form 
which  renders  A  E  xE  C,  a  maximum  seem*  to  be 
that  which  has  the  greatest  strength.    But  AC:  A  E: : 

EC:  EG,  and  EG=^^J^'and  is  therefore 

A  \j 

proportional  to  A  E  xEC.  Now,  E  G  is  a  maxi- 
mum when  B  is  in  F,  and  a  square  pitch  is  in  this 
respect  the  strongest. 

The  consideration  of  horizontal  thrusts,  create* 
the  necessity  of  their  being  counteracted  by  oth*  r 
forces;  under  this  impression,  the  carpenter  intro- 
duces another  e*senti*l  part  into  the  construction ; 
namely,  thenV  beam  A  C,  (  Fipvrt  4, )  w'.ich  is  laid 
from  wait  to  wall,  has  the  feet  of  the  rafters  framed 
into  it,  and  bind*  them  together.  T':e*ole  office  of 
the  tie  beam  is  to  prevent  the  roof  from  pushing  out 
the  walls,  though  it  is  sometimes  u««d  for  carrying 
the  ceiling  of  the  apartments  under  it,  and  is  even 
made  a  support  to  the  flooring:  considering  it  as 
forming  a  part  of  a  root,  it  operates  merely  as  a 
string,  the  strain  which  it  wit 'islands,  tending  to 
tear  its  parts  n-umler.  It  acts,  therefore,  with  its 
whole  integral  force,  and  could  a  secure  method  be 
devised,  of  fastening  it  to  the  f">ot  of  the  rafter,  se- 
curely, a  very  small  scantling  would  be  sufficient 
for  it.  It  may  be  safely 'subjected,  when  construct- 
ed of  oak,  to  a  strain  of  three  tons  ;  for  every  square 
inch  of  its  section,  if  of  fir,  it  will  safely  bear  a  strain 
of  two  tons  for  every  square  inch. 

But  there  is  sometimes  a  necessity  for  gi>i»«g  the 
tie  beam  much  larger  dimensions,  because,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  connected  with  the  foot  of  the  rafter, 
by  means  of  a  mortise  and  tenon,  us  we  have  alrea- 
dy observed.  Iron  straps  are  also  frequently  added. 
By  attending  to  this  cilice  of  the  tie  beam,  the  in- 


genious carpenter  will  be  naturally  directed  to  the 
most  proper  form  of  the  morti.se  and  tenon  of  the 
strap.  This,  however,  will  be  considered,  after  we 
have  said  something  on  the  various  strains  at  the 
joints  of  a  roof. 

The  large  dimensions  of  the  tie  beam,  allow  it  to 
ba  loaded  with  the  ceilings  without  any  risk,  and 
wen  admit  of  floors  being  laid  on  it  with  modera- 
tion and  caution.    But  when  the  span  is  great,  it  is 
very  apt  to  bend  downwards  in  the  middle,  and 
therefor.*  requires  a  support.    •  his  support  is  found 
in  the  king  post,  B  D,  Figure  5,  the  office  of  which, 
is  t<>  support  the  tie  beam.    A  common  observer, 
unacquainted  w  ith  the  principles  of  carpentry,  would 
suppose  that  the  tie  beam  supported  the  king  post, 
whilst  in  reality,  it  is  the  contrary.    The  king  post 
appears  to  lie  a  pillar  resting  on  the  beam,  whereas 
it  really  operates  as  a  string,  and  an  iron  rod  of 
one  sixteenth  of  the  usual  dimensions  of  king  posts, 
would  do  just  as  w  ell.    The  king  post  is  sometimes 
mortised  into  the  tie  beam,  and  pins  are  put  through 
the  joint,  which  circumstances  give  it  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  pillar,  with  the  roof  resting  on  it. 
This  may  do  in  some  cases,  but  the  best  method  is 
to  connect  them  by  au  iron  strap,  resembling  a 
stirrup,  which  is  fastened  at  its  upper  ends  into  the 
king  post,  and  passes  round  the  tie  beam.    In  this 
way,  a  space  is  sometimes  left  between  the  end  of 
the  king  p i>st,  and  the  upper  side  cf  the  tie  beam. 
Hero  the  beam  plainly  appears  to  hang  in  the 
stirrup,  and  this  method  allows  the  beam  to  be  re- 
stored to  an  exact  level,  when  it  may  have  sunk  by 
the  unavoidable    compression,  or  yielding  of  its 
parts.    We  have  described  an  excel  lei  t  mode  of 
tonning  a  stirrup,  in  the  first  general  division  of  this 
article. 

The  suspension  of  the  tie  !>eam  is  a  very  impor- 
tant part  in  the  construction  of  roofs,  and  consider- 
able attention  is  required  to  render  it  sufficiently 
firm.  The  top  of  the  king  post  is  cut  into  the  form 
of  (lie  arch  stone  of  a  bridge,  aud  the  head*  of  ttie 
rafters  are  firmly  mortised  into  this  projecting  part. 
These  projecting  parts  are  called  joggles,  ami  are 
formed  by  working  the  king  post  out  of  a  n»"eh 
larger  piece  of  wood,  and  cutting  off  the  unnecessa- 
ry part  from  the  two  sides,  should  this  be  found  of 
insufficient  strength,  it  is  usual  to  add  au  irou  plate, 
or  strap,  of  three  branches,  which  are  bolted  iuto 
the  heads  of  the  rafters  and  king  post. 

Having  now  found  an  excellent  support  for  the 
tie  Iieam,  the  next  enquiry  is,  how  the  rafter  is  to 
he  supported  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  bear  the  cover- 
ing. When  a  firm  point  of  support  has  been  ob- 
tained at  the  foot  of  the  king  post,  the  braces  or 
struts  ED,  FD,  should  be  introduced  as  represent- 
ed at  Figure  6;  these  braces  or  struts  are  put  under 
the  middle  of  -the  rafters,  where  they  are  slightly 
mortised,  while  their  lower  ends  -  are  firmly  mortis* 
cd  into  joggles  formed  on  the  foot  of  the  king  post. 
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The  braces  arc  very  powerful  in  resisting  compres- 
sion, while  the  king  post  is  equally  so  in  resisting  ex- 
tension, and  the  rafters  being  thus  reduced  to  half 
their  former  length,  have  now  four  times  their  for- 
mer relative  strength. 

We  shall  next  turn  our  attention  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  flat  topped  roof.  Let  A  BCD,  Figure  7 
represent  the  proposed  roof,  of  which  the  rafters 
AH,  CD,  are  equal,  and  BC,  horizontal.  Then  it  is 
very  evident  that  tVse  timbers  will  be  in  perfect 
equilibrio  with  one  another,  and  therefore  the  roof 
can  have  no  tendency  to  strain  on  one  6ide  more 
than  the  other.  The  tie  beam  AD,  withstands  the 
horizontal  thrusts  of  the  whole  frame,  and  the  rafters 
AB,  CD,  are  each  pressed  or  borne  upon  in  their 
own  directions,  owing  to  their  butting  with  the 
middle  rafter  or  truss  beam,  BC,  which  lies  between 
the  rafters  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  key  stone  of 
an  arch;  in  which  portion  they  lean  towards  it,  and 
U  rests  upon  tnem.  If  the  rafters  AB,  DC,  are  pro- 
duced to  meet  in  G,  (see  figure  8,)  and  a  weight  lie 
laid  on  them  equivalent  to  the  weight  of  BC,  and  its 
load;  this  weight  will  be  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the 
truss  beam  and  its  load,  when  exerted  on  the  two 
rafters  AB,  DC.  Hence  we  perceive  that  though 
the  common  roof  AGD,  may  be  framed  with  a  king 
post  and  braces,  it  will  not  be  stronger  than  the  roof 
ABCD,  (while  it  keeps  its  shape)  provided  the  truss 
beam  is  of  a  sufficient  size  to  carry  its  own  load,  and 
to  resist  the  compression  necessarily  arising  from  the 
two  rafters. 

We  can  illustrate  this  still  more  clearly,  by  the 
following  plain  description.  Let  us  conceive  that 
a  roof  AGD,  has  been  constructed  with  the  tie  beam 
AD,  and  the  rafters  AG,  G  D,  when  this  has  been  ef- 
fected, let  us  next  imagine  that  a  beam  BC,  is  framed 
firmly  in  between  the  rafters,  which  can  be  easily 
done.  From  hence  then  we  infer,  that  the  extre- 
mities of  the  beam  BC,  cannot  descend,  without 
shortening  the  distance  BC,  that  is,  if  it  should  be 
violently  compressed.  It  is  also  evident  that  BC, 
can  be  trained  into  the  rafters  AG,  DG,  in  such  a, 
manner,  as  even  to  bend  or  force  them  out.  When 
this  is  the  case,  the  mutual  pressure  that  existed  be- 
tween the  rafters  at  the  top,  G,  is  destroyed;  the 
points  B,  and  C,  being  alone  efficient,  after  which 
thi»  parts  GB,  and  GC,  may  be  taken  away  without 
d  inger,  and  the  roof  may  be  reduced  into  the  form 
ABCD,  and  rendered  altogether  as  effective  and 
strong  as  the  former,  though  it  may  be  furnished  with 
the  powerful  auxiliaries  of  a  kingpost  and  braces,  be- 
cau*«  the  truss  beam  gives  a  support  at  B,  and  C,of 
the  same  kind  a*  that  furnished  by  braces. 

But  after  all  we  shall  find  that  braces,  or  ties,  of 
some  kind  or  other,  must  be  introduced  into  the  flat 
top  roof,  in  order  to  resist  any  addition  of  weight 
that  may  preponderate  on  one  side  more  than  the 
et^er.  It  is  true  we  have  asserted  before  that  the 
«pot*  was  iu  perfect  equilibrio,  but  it  should  be  re- 


collected that  this  assertion  was  made  on  the  supposi- 
tion, that  equal  pressures  existed  on  each  side  of  the 
roof,  which  is  not  the  cam  in  the  latter  supposition.  In 
this,  an  addition  of  weight  is  imagined  to  be  placed 
on  one  side,  and  consequently  it  becomes  necessary 
to  guard  against  the  depression  at  one  angle,  and  the 
rising  of  the  opposi)*  one,  which  it  is  very  evident 
must  take  place.  The  best  and  most  usual  method  is  to 
frame  the  heads  of  the  rafters  into  the  joggles  of  two 
side  posts  BE,  and  CF,  while  the  truss  beam  is  mor- 
tised square  into  the  inside  of  the  heads.  The  low- 
er ends  E,and  F,  of  the  side  posts  are  secured  to  the 
tie  beam,  by  means  of  mortises  anj  tenons,  or  by 
straps. 

The  introduction  of  these  side  posts  gives  firm- 
ness to  the  frame;  for  it  must  now  appear  evident, 
that  the  angle  B,  cannot  descend  in  consequence  of 
any  inequality  of  load  or  pressure,  without  forcing 
the  other  angle  C,  to  rise :  but  this  angle  cannot 
rise,  because  it  is  held  down  by  the  side  post  CF.  The 
tie  beam  is  also  now  suspended  at  the  points  E,and 
F,  from  the  points  B,  and  C.  ' 

It  may  be  necessary,  however,  to  observe  with 
regard  to  the  roof  now  under  discussion,  that  the 
compression  sustained  by  BC,  in  order  to  give  to 
the  rafters  at  B,  and  C,  that  equality  of  support 
which  they  would  receive  from  well  disposed  braces 
framed  into  the  king  post  of  the  roof  AGD,  is  con- 
siderably greater  then  the  compression  of  the  braces; 
and  that  this  compression  adds  also  to  the  transverse 
strain  which  BC.  gets  from  its  own  load;  for  which 
reasons,  although  this  roof  may  be  made  abundant- 
ly strong,  it  will  not  be  quite  so  strong  as  the  roof 
AGD,  when  constructed  with  the  same scaaKkig. 

This  construction  is,  moreover,  subject  to  other 
strains,  w  hich,  though  trivial  in  their  nature,  are  not 
unworthy  of  notice.  The  principal  of  these  strains  is 
that  which  arises  from  the  mortising  of  BE,  into  the 
tie  beam ;  for  the  strain  in  its  tendency  to  depress  the 
angle  B,  presses  on  the  tie  beam  at  E,  transversely, 
whilst  a  contrary  strain  operates  on  F,  which  tends 
to  pull  it  outwards.  This  form  of  roof  is  particular- 
ly u*efwl  where  room  is  wanted  for  garrets,  and  it 
may  on  the  whole  be  framed  of  sufficient  strength, 
without  much  increasing  the  dimensions  of  the  um- 
bers. 

The  form  of  roof  exhibited  at  Figure  7,  is  free  from 
many  of  these  objections,  to  which  the  preceding oue 
is  liable ;  but  it  will  not  admit  of  the  construction  of 
garrets.  In  this  roof,  the  two  posts  BE,  CF,  are 
connected  together  below. 

All  transverse  strains  now  cease;  and  taking 
every  circumstance  into  consideration,  we  feel  iu- 
dined  to  recommend  this,  as  the  strongest  mode  of 
constructing  a  roof  of  the  same  w  idth  and  pitch. 

Not  the  least  transverse  strain  exists  iu  any  of  the 
connecting  parts  of  this  roof:  and  if  ti«c  iron  strap 
which  unites  the  potts  BE,  CF.  with  ihe  tie  beam,  is 
firmly  fastened  to  it,  and  couttaed  to  oue  point  in 
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the  beam  by  means  of  a  large  bolt  going  through  it; 
then  there  will  be  five  points  viz.  A,  B,  C,  D,  G, 
which  will  not  admit  of  a  change  of  position,  nnd 
therefore  the  roof  must  he  of  a  firm  construction. 
When  the  dimensions  of  the  building  are  so  great 
that  the  pieces  A B,  BC,  CD,  may  be  thoug.it  ton 
weak,  in  such  case,  notwithstanding  the  cro«.«  strains, 
brace*  may  be  added  as  expressed  by  the  dotted 
lines  in  Figure  8.  Before  we  conclude  our  descrip- 
tion of  these  kinds  of  roofs,  it  mav  be  proper  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  top  must  not  be  left  flat  externally, 
but  must  be  raised  a  little  in  the  middle  to  carry  off 
the  rain,  which  mav  lie  effected  by  fixing  pieces  of 
timber  above  the  strutting  beam,  so  as  to  form  the 
proper  inclination. 

'ihe  method  of  including  a  truss  within  the  raf- 
ter* of  a  pent  roof,  is  a  very  considerable  addition 
to  the  art  of  carpentry  ;  and  Figure  9,  represents  an 
excellent  mode  of  constructing  a  roof  of  this  kind. 
In  order  to  insure  its  full  effect,  butting  rafter**  are 
framed  under  the  principal  ones,  abutting  on  joggles 
in  the  heads  pf  the  posts;  for  without  this  very  ne- 
cessary precaution,  the  strut  beam  is  scarcely  or  any 
service.  We  would  recommend,  therefore,  the  form 
exhibited  at  Figure  10,  for  the  construction  of  a 
trussed  roof ;  the  king  post  placed  in  it,  may  easily 
be  made  use  of  in  supporting  the  upper  part  of  the 
rafters,  and  also  for  preventing  the  strut  beam  from 
bending  in  their  direction,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  compression  upon  it.  This  mode  will  have 
the  effect,  likewise,  of  relieving  the  great  burdens 
which  the  roofs  of  theatres  are  sometimes  compelled 
to  bear.  The  machinery  has  no  other  firm  points 
to  which  it  can  he  attached;  and  that  portion  of  the 
single  rafteis  which  carries  the  king  post  being  but 
short,  it  may  be  heavily  loaded  with  safety. 

We  have  now  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
our  reader^,  some  of  the  elementary  principles  of 
this  important  branch  of  carpentry.  These  princi- 
ples will  enable  most  practical  men,  with  a  little 
reflection,  to  proceed  with  confidence  in  becoming 
better  acquainted  with  the  scientific  minutia?.  With- 
out a  due  attention  to  theory,  practice  will  rest  it- 
self vainly,  on  fiose  vngue  notions  which  habit  may 
have  furnished,  as  to  the  strength  and  supports  of 
timbers,  and  of  their  modes  of  action.  A  roof,  or  a 
center,  fraii.ed  in  an  intricate  manner,  is,  no  donbt, 
viewed  by  a  man  unacquainted  with  the  true  princi- 
ple* of  the  art,  a*  an  effectual,  and  ingenious  construc- 
tion; but  his  itiiniiratton  would  cease  were  he  to 
know,  that  piices  of  carpentry,  «o  constructed,  often 
fail,  by  reason  of  their  being  too  heavily  laden  with 
timber  ,  but  more  frequently  by  the  wrong  action 
of  some  uselesa  piece,  which  produces  strains,  that 
operate  transversely  to  t!.osc  of  other  pieces,  and 
thr reby  do  essential  injury ;  or  that  some  points 
of  toe  contraction  may  be  made  so  unnecessarily 
firm,  as  to  occasion  their  being  deserted  by  the  rest, 
in  the  general  subbidiug  or  drawing  together  of  the 


whole  work.  There  is  nothing  that  displays  the 
skill  and  judgement  of  a  carpenter,  more  than  fore- 
sight, in  allowing  and  providing  for  thore  changes 
of  shape  which  must  take  place  in  every  roo£  in  a 
short  time  after  its  erection.  This  foresight,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  acquired  without  science,  which  » 
necessary  to  perfect  the  art.  When  it  is  known 
how  much  a  particular  piece  will  yield  to  compres- 
sion in  one  case,  then  science  must  step  in  to  inform 
him  what  will  be  the  effect  of  compression,  on  the 
same  piece,  in  a  different  case.  By  ascertaining  how 
much  each  piece  is  calculated  to  bear,  and  in  what 
proportion  each  will  yield  to  compression,  he  will 
be  enabled  so  to  adjust  the  proportions  of  the  sever- 
al parts  to  each  other,  that  when  all  the  timbers 
have  yielded,  according  to  the  respective  strains 
upon  them,  the  whole  construction  shall-  be  of  the 
desired  shape,  and  every  joint  in  a  state  of  firmness. 
Were  science  permitted  to  perform  its  part  in  these 
operations,  the  iron  straps  employed,  would  not  be 
frequently  fixed  in  positions,  ill  suited  to  the  actual 
strain  to  which  they  are  subject,  or  thrown  into  a 
state  of  violent  twist,  that  tends  strongly  to  break 
the  strap,  and  to  cripple  the  pieces,  which  they 
surround,  nor  would  joints  or  mortises  be  seen 
violently  straining  on  the  tenons,  or  on  the  heels  and 
shoulders. 

When  the  truss  is  first  constructed,  the  joints, 
perhaps,  may  be  shaped  properly ;  but  when  the 
work  bears  together,  or  settles,  a  change  is  necessa- 
rily effected  in  the  bearing  of  the  push ;  we  may 
allude  for  an  example  of  this,  to  the  brace,  in  a  very 
low  pitched  roof,  where  it  not  only  presses  with  the 
upper  part  of  the  shoulder,  but  by  its  acting  as  a 

Cowerful  lever,  breaks  it.  The  lower  end  of  the 
race,  which  at  first,  butted  squarely,  and  in  a  firm 
manner  on  the  joggle  of  the  king  post,  now  presses 
heavily  with  one  comer,  and  selilom  failsto  splinter 
off  on  that  side.  All  the  shoulders  of  butting  pieces 
should  be  made  in  the  form  of  an  arc  of  a  circle, 
having  the  other  end  of  the  piece  for  its  centre. 
This  mode  was  recommended  by  Mr.  Perronet, 
whose  name  has  already  been  noticed  in  this  work, 
with  the  respect  due  to  his  distinguished  talents. 
Thus,  in  Figure  6,  if  the  joint  B,  be  an  arc  of  a 
circle,  having  A  for  its  centre,  the  sagging  of  the 
roof  will  not  make  a  partial  bearing  at  the  joint ; 
for  in  the  sagging  of  the  roof,  the  piece  A  B,  turns 
round  the  centre  A,  and  the  counter  pressure  of  the 
joggle  i?t  still  directed  to  A,  as  it  ought  to  be.  But 
it  too  frequently  happeifs,  that  the  piece  A  B,  bend* 
round  the  centre  A,  for  it  is  always  very  difficult  to 
give  the  mortise  and  tenon,  in  this  place,  a  true 
bearing;  and  as  the  rafter  pushes  in  the  direction 
B  A,  and  the  beam  resists  m  the  diiection  A,  the. 
abutment  should  be  perpendicular  to  neither,  but  in 
a  middle  direction,  and  it  ought  also  to  be  of  a 
curved  shape.  Some  may  think  that  it  might  weak- 
en the  beam  too  much,  to  give  it  this  shape  in  the 

shoulder ; 
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shoulder;  but  the  shoulder  is  commonly  even  with 
the  surface  of  the  beam,  and  when  the  lienring  is  on 

'this  shoulder,  it  causes  the  foot  of  the  rafter  to  slide 
along  the  beam,  till  the  heel  of  the  tenon  bears 
a?aiust  the  outer  end  of  the  mortise.  This  abut- 
ment is  gom-rally  pointed  a  little  outwards  below, 
to  make  it  more  secure  from  starting.  Now  when 
tli  ■  roof  settles,  the  shoulder  /bears  at  the  inner  end 
ot*  the  uiorti*?,  and  rises  at  the  outer,  the  conse- 

.  quince  of  which  is,  that  the  tenon  takes  hold  of  tlte 
wood  beyond  it,  and  either  tears  it  out,  or  is  itself 
broken.  This  joint,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  trust- 
ed to  the  strength  of  the  mortise  and  tenon,  but 
should  be>etured  by  an  iron  strap,  King  obliquely 

.  to  the  beam,  to  which  it  is  fastened,  by  a  large  bolt 

.  running  quite  through,  when  it  embraces  tin  foot  of 
the  rafter.  There  are  many  defects  in  the  forms  of 
straps ;  in  general,  they  arc  not  made  sufficiently 
oblique,  and  thereby  they  never  fail  to  cripple  the 
rafter  at  the  point.  '  But  this  may  be  prevented  by 
making  the  strap  very  long,  and  very  oblique,  by 
forming  the  stirrup  part,  square  with  its  length,  and 
cutting  a  notch  in  the  foot  of  the  rafter  to  receive  it. 
Bv  proceeding  in  this  manner,  the  rafter  canuot  be 
crippled,  because  it  will  rise  along  with  the  strap, 

_and  turn  round  the  bolt  at  its  inner  end  a*  a  centre. 
As  the  ultimate,  or  aggregate  strain  of  the  whole  roof 
is  exerted  on  this  joint,  and  its  situation  will  not 
allow  the  necessary  excavation  for  making  a  good 
mortise  and  tenon;  it  has  been  considered  neces- 
sary to  be  particular  in  describing  this  joint. 

The  construction  of  the  straps,  which  embrace  the 

■  middle  of  the  rafter,  and  connect  it  with  the  post  or 
truss  below  it,  also  demands  considerable  attention. 
The  change  of  shape,  produced  by  the  sagging  of  the 
roof,  must  be  well  weighed,  and  care  must  he  tuken 
to  place  4he  strap  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  ena- 
bled to  yield  to  the  change,  by  turning  round  its 
bolt,  but  still  not  so  as  to  become  loose,  and  far  less 

,to  form  a  fulcrum  for  any  thing  which  may  act  as  a 
iever. 

Having  frequently  spoken  in  the  foregoing  pages, 
of  the  strains,  or  thrusts,  to  which  timbers  in  gener- 
al are  exposed  ;  this  part  of  our  article  would  be  in- 
complete, if  we  did  not  point  out  some  methods  by 
which  the '  practical  carpenter  may  arrive  at'  tlte 
necessary  calculations,  in  this  interesting  part  of  his 
profession.  In  adverting  to  these,  we  shall  not 
entangle  him  in  a  labyrinth  of  deep  mathematical 
disquisitions,  but  confine  ourselves,  for  the  present, 
to  such  operations  as  may  be  learnt  by  any  man  who 
is  commonly  versed  in  arithmetic,  and  practical 
geometry.  A  full  enquirv  into  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject will*  be  reserved  for  the  latter  department  of  the 
article  Carpentry. 

If,  in  the  first  place,  it  should  be  required  to  de- 
termine the  horizontal  thrust  acting  cm  the  tie  beam 
A  D,  of  figure  8,  the  effect  of  the  thrust  will  prove 
to  be  the  same  as  if  the  weight  of  the  whole  roof 


were  laid  at  G,  on  the  rafters  GA,  andGD.  Let 
the  vertical  line  GH,  be  :lrr>.wn,  ami  let  the  weyht 
oft^e  whole  roof  surpcirted  by  tlte  single  frame 
A  BCD,  be  calcnlnt»\:.  including  the  weight  al*o  of 
the  pieces  A  B,  BC,  CD,  BE,  CF,  after  which  taU 
such  a  number  of  Ions,  pounds,  &c.  as  maj  be  suffi- 
cient to  denote  the  weight  from  any  scale  of  eoual 
parts  •I"*  same  from  C  to  H,  draw  II K,  flL, 
parallel  to  GD,  GA,  and  draw  the  line  KI.,  which 
Mill  he  horizontal  when  the  two  sides  of  the  roof 
have  the  some  inclination.  .Tt.en  if  ML,  be  mea- 
sured on  the  same  scale,  it  a  ill  give  the  horizontal 
I  strength  by  which  the  strength  of  the  tie  ham  is  to 
I  be  regulated.  GL,  will  give  the  tluust  wluch  teiuk 
I  to  crush  the-tnit  beam  BC. 

I     Inn  similar  manner  in  lindiug  the  strain  of  the 
I  king  post,  1  i^urc  6,  each  brace  may  be  considered  as 
i  pressed  by  one  half  of  the  weight  of  ti  e  rooting  laid 
on  BA,  or  BC,  and  consequently  that  part  of  ll.w 
pressure  which  might  otherwise  have  proved  inju- 
rious to  tlte  construction,  is  diminished  in  the  pro- 

Eortion  of  BA,  to  DA ;  but,  as  this  is  to  be  resisted 
y  the  brace  f  E,  which  acts  in  the  direction  f  E,  fe 
mu&t  be  drawn  at  right  angles,  to  E  ef  and  must  be 
considered  as  the  strength  increased  in  the  propor- 
tion of  E  e,  to  E  f. 

Having  thus  obtained  in  tons,  pound*,  pr  other 
convenient  measures,  the  strains  required  to  be  ba- 
lanced at  f,  by  the  cohesion  of  the  king  post,  tlte 
measures  must  be  taken  from  the  scale  of  equal 
parts,  and  laid  off* in  the  directions  of  the  braces  to 
G,  and  H,  and  then  the  parallelogram  G  f  II  K, 
being  compleated,  we  can  measure  f  K,  on  the  same 
scale  of  equal  parts,  which  will  represent  the  actual 
strain  on  the  king  post. 

We  can  now  very  readily  examine  the  strength  of 
a  truss  upon  this  piiuciple;  viz.  that  every  square 
inch  of  oak  will  w  ar  at  an  average  70*00  pounds, 
compressing  or  stretching  it,  and  may  be  safely  load- 
ed with  3300  for  any  length  of  time;  and  that  a 
square  inch  of  fir  will  in  like  manner  bear  securely 
2500.  And  because  straps  arc  used  to  resist  some  of 
these  strains,  a  square  inch  of  well  wrought  iron 
■may  be  safely  strained  with  30,0001b*-.  But  we 
should  always  recollect  that  timber  may  be  depend- 
ed on  more  than  iron ;  for  the  faults  and  defects  of 
the  former  are  more  easily  perceived,  because  it 
gives  us  warning  of  its  failure,  by  yielding  sensibly 
before  it  breaks,  whereas  this  is  not  the  case  with 
iron,  because  much  of  its  service  depends  on  the 
honesty  of  the  smith. 

By  proceeding  in  a  similar  manner,  the  strength  of 
any  roof  may  be  examined. 

\Ve  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  a 
few  designs  of  roofs ;  some  intended  tor  the  Kimple 
cottage,  and  others  for  grand  and  magnificent 
structures. 

I'igurr  11,  is  intended  for  a  building,  whose  span 
is  from  ¥0  to  30  tbet. 

Figure 
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Figure  12,  is  b  desig n  of  a  truss  for  a  roof)  w  hose 
span  is  from  20  to  35  feet ;  the  purlioes  are  notched 
upon  the  principal  rafters. 

Figure  13,  is  unother  design  for  a  roof,  whose 
span  is  from  20  to  35  feet ;  it  may  be  made  use  of 
to  form  the  segment  finish  of  a  dome. 

Figure  14,  is  a  design  fur  a  roof,  in  which  the 
purlines  are  framed  into  the  principal  rafters,  so  that 
the  common  rafters  may  finish  fair  with  the  prin- 
cipals. 

Figure  15,  is  the  form  of  a  roof  in  which  are  in- 
troduced  two  queen  posts  instead  of  a  king  post ;  the 
space  between  the  queen  post  is  intended  for  a 
passage,  or  any  other  conveniency  that  may  often 
times  be  required  in  a  roof. 

Figure  16,  is  a  plan  for  a  curb  roof,  having  a  door 
io  the  middle  of  the  partition. 

In  the  roof  delineated  at  Figure  17,  it  will  be 
perceived  that  one  lliird  part  of 'its  height  is  dimin- 
ished, while  the  truss  is  made  exceedingly  firm 
with  little  wood,  and  labour.  On  the  head  of  the 
central  king  post,  a  gutter  plate  is  let  in,  which  bears 
the  inside  rafters,  and  i6  so  adapted,  that  it  may  be 
supported  at  pleasure  between  one  truss  and  the 
other. 

The  roof  exhibited  at  Figure  18,  is  called  on  M 
roof ;  it  is  suitable  fur  a  large  span,  or  when  there  is 
no  wall  between  to  support  the  tie  beam. — When 
this  is  the  case,  we  should  recommend  Figure  19,  as 
a  very  useful  form. 

Figures  20,  and  21,  are  designs  for  church  roofe ; 
these  designs  are  susceptible  of  many  modifications. 

The  roof  delineated  at  Figure  22,  is  the  roof  of  the 
theatre  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  designed  bv 
the  celebrated  Sir.  Christopher  Wren ;  it  is  consi- 
dered a  very  ingenious  and  singular  construction. 
The  span  between  the  walls  is  75  feet;  the  middle 
part  is  almost  unchangeable  t  n  its  form,  and,  from 
this  circumstance,  it  does  not  distribute  the  hori- 
zontal thrust  with  the  same  regularity  as  the  usual 
construction.  The  horizontal  thrust  on  the  tie 
bi  am  is  about  twice  the  weight  of  the  roof,  and  is 
withstood  by  an  iron  strap  below  the  beam,  which 
stretchc*  ti  e  whole  width  of  the  building,  forming  a 
part  of  the  ornament  ofthe  ceilings. 

Having  now  spoken  of  several  excellent  kinds  of 
roofr,  vt  e  shall  proceed  next  to  consider  the  methods 
whereby  the  several  parts  of  a  roof  are  connected 
together. 

In  the  fir«t  general  drvi-ion  of  this  article,  we 
hate  spoken  of  various  method*  of  joining  timber, 
many  of  w  hich  may  be  applied  to  the  construction  of 
roof* ;  we  shall,  then-lore,'  pass  on  to  consider  a  mode 
for  finding  the  length  And  backing  of  a  hip. 

The  first,  ami  most  simple  problem,  thut  naturally 
present*  itself  to  our  consideration  in  this  case,  is 
when  the  building  forms  a  perfect  geometrical 
square.  I,rt  this  square  be  A  B  C  D.  as  shewn  in 
figure  I,  Plate  1 2. 


Lay  off  on  the  ridge  line  the  part  C  D,  equal  to 

the  building  ;  join  A  D, 
fill 


Join  the  diagonal  points,  AB,CD;  then  it  is 
well  known,  from  the  elementary  principles  of  geo- 
metry, that  these  diagonals  will  bisect  each  oilier  at 
right  angles  in  E  ;  lay  off  from  E,  on  either  of  the 
diagonals,  the  part  E  equal  to  the  height  of  the 
roof;  ioin  A  F,  and  it  will  shew  the  lengths  of  each 
of  the  hips  as  required. 

For  if  the  triangle  A  E  F,be  supposed  to  revolve 
round  the  line  A  E,  into  a  position  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  ofthe  plan  A  B  C  D,  and  lines  be  drawn 
from  F,  to  the  several  points  R  C  D.  then  it  is 
evident  that  the  several  lines  A  F,  B  F,  C  F,  and 
D  F,  are  all  equal  and  therefore  the  preceding  mode 
of  construction  is  correct. 

Similarly  for  Figure  2,  which  is  the  plan  of  a  roof 
in  the  form  of  u  parallelogram,  having  a  ridge  in  the 
middle. 

off  on  the  ridge  line 
one  half  ofthe  width  of 

B  D,  and  they  will  form  the  angle  A  t)  B,  equal  to 
a  right  angle,  this  being  effected,  produce  A  D,  to 
F,  so  that  I)  F,  may  be  of  a  length  equal  to  the 
height  of  the  roof;  join  B  F,  and  it  will  be  the 
length  of  the  hip  rafter,  for  either  side  of  the  roof. 
-  Figure  3,  next  presents  itself,  being  the  plan  of  a 
rectangular  roof,  which  is  required  to  be  framed 
with  four  hips,  and  all  to  meet  over  E,  the  centre  of 
the  plan. 

The  centre  of  the  plan  is  evidently  found  by  the 
intersection  of  the  diagonals  A  C,  BD,  in  the  point 
E;  from  this  point,  erect  the  perpendicular  E  F, 
equal  to  the  designed  height  of  the  roof,  and  join 
A  F,  or  C  F,  and  either  of  these  will  express  the 
length  of  each  of  the  required  hips.  If  the  plan  of 
the  roof  had  been  a  triangle,  and  the  hips  required 
to  meet  over  its  centre,  the  operation  would  be  ex- 
actly the-  same.  Admit  next,  that  the  plan  of  a 
building  be  a  trapezoid^  and  it  is  required  to  deter- 
mine the  several  lengths  of  the  hip  rafters  of  a  roof, 
to  cover  the  same. 

Let  A  B  C  D?  represent  the  given  plan,  and 
bisect  A  B,  C  D,  in  the  points  E  F  ;  join  the  point 
E  F,  and  on  A  B.  C  D,  describe  semicircles  to 
intersect  E  F,  in  the  points  G  H  ;  join  (i  A,  G  B, 
G  C,  and  G  D,  and  produce  each  of  these  lines  to 
the  points  I,  K,  L,  M,  so  that  G  1,  G  K,  II  L,  and 
H  M,  may  be  each  equal  to  the  height  of  the  intend- 
ed roof  ;  jom  K  A,  I  B,  L  C,  and  M  D,  which  will 
be  the  lengths  ofthe  several  hip  rafters. 

Should  the  plan  of  a  building  be  any  regular  po- 
lygon, whatsoever,  the  length  ofthe  hip  may  always 
be  found  by  joining  two  of  the  opposite  angular 
points,  and  erecting  a  perpendicular  from  their  in- 
tersection, equal  to  the  intended  height  ofthe  roof, 
and  then  this  point  joined  with  the  angular  point  of 
the  figure,  opposite  to  the  line,  will  give  the  length 
of  the  required  hip. 

Here,  first  turning  back  to  Figure  I.  draw  any 
line,  H  G,  at  right  angles  to  either  of  the  lines,  A  B, 
B  Oo  c»; 
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C  D,  intersecting  it  in  the  point  K  ;  draw  K  L,  per- 
pendicularly to  A  F;  then  with  K,  an  a  centre,  and 
.distance  K  L,  descrilio  a  circle  to  intersect  A  E,  in 
1,  join  1  G,  and  I  H,  then  will  the  angle  G  I  H, 
he  the  backing  of  the  hip.  It  will  be  very  readily 
perceived,  that  a  mould  may  be  formed,  correspond- 
ing to  the  angle  G  I  IF,  for  the  more  convenient 
working  of  the  hip  ;  thin,  however,  is  not  the  very 
best  method,  for  by  demittiug  G  M,  perpendicularly 
to  C  D,  and  forming  a  mould  to  correspond  with 
the  angle  M  G  I,  the  hip  may  be  backed,  by  apply- 
ing the  mould  to  one  of  it*  parallel  side*.  These 
two  moulds  are  represented  ju  the  diagram,  by  the 
shaded  parts. 

The  backing  of  the  hip  in  Figure  2,  is  precisely 
the  sam"  as  t'<e  preceding. 

In  Figure  i>,  the  hacking  will  be  found  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  others  above,  only  this  roof  will 
require  two  different  bevels,  each  of  the  parallel 
sides  of  the  hips  is  shewn  at  \, :  when  the  hips  are 
to  be  mitred  together,  M  and  N,  will  shew  the 
bevels  for  each  half,  so  that  when  nut  together,  they 
may  form  the  proper  backing.  The  hacking  and 
mitring  of  the  hips,  in  Figure  4,  is  found  by  the 
method  described  tor  Figures  1  and  2. 

We  will  now  consider  the  mode  of  finding  the 
proper  bevels  ^if  the  end  of  a  purline,  s  » as  to  make 
"it  fit  against  the  hip  rafter. 

To  effect  this,  l*»t  us  first  imagine,  that  A  B,  re- 
present* the  width  of  a  square  building,  with  the 
roof  framed  with  hip  rafters,  the  first  tie  beam  of 
which  is  placed  parallel  to  the  end  wall,  and  at  a 
distance  from  it,  equal  to  half  the  width  of  the  build- 
ing :  hence,  take  li  C,  which  is  equal  to  one  half  of 
A  K,  and  through  the  points  A  and  C,  draw  A  D, 
€  I),  respectively  parallel  to  11  C,  B  A,  so  as  they 
mnv  meet  each  other  in  I),  then  bisect  D  C,  in  E, 
and  join  E  1!;  draw  also  E  F,  perpendicular  to 
C  I),  and  equal  to  the  intended  height  of  the  roof, 
-and  join  F  0,  which  will  represent  tl»e  length  of  the 
common  rafter. 

Now  n.s  the  pHrline*  are  square,  and  usually 
placed  nt  right  angles  with  the  rafter,  .assume  the 
point  G,  in  F  (',  and  construct  the  rectangular 
figure  G  m  n  o,  equal  to  the  section  of  the  purline. 
or  any  proport  ionable  reduction  thereof.  Prodne** 
G  m,  to  naiM>t  DC,  in  H,  and  through  G  draw  KG  I, 
parallel  to  I'  (.',  aud  make  G  K,  G  L,  and  G  M, 
each  equal-to  G  TI,  next  let  If  N,  G  K,  and  M  O, 
1k»  drawn  parallel  to  B  C,  and  so  as  to  intersex 
B  E,  in  the  points  N,  R,  O;  draw  N  P,  and  O  Q, 

fnral'el  to  E  (',  so  as  to  intersect  respectively, 
v  I*,  and  1/  Q,  drawn  parallel  to  )I  in  the  points 
I',  Q :  and  then,  join  P  It,  R  Q,  when  the  angles 
1*  it  G,  G  K  Q,  will  represent  what  is  usually 
termed,  the  down,  and  side  be  vela  of  the  purline. 
A  mould  mav  now  be  formed  from  those  angle*,  in 
order  to  cut  the  ends  of  the  several  rmrlines  of  the 
Oof.  it  i^ing  evident,  that  when  the  building  is 


square,  each  end  of  the  purline  that 
rafter,  is  precisely  the  same. 

In  order  to  find  the  bevels  of  a  jack  rafter  agaimt 
the  hip,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  angle  E  F  C, 
is  its  down  bevel,  as  represented  by  the  mould  in 
the  figure,  and  if  R  S,  be  drawn  parallel  to  A  It, 
and  the  stork  of  the  aide  bevel  of  the  pin  line  he 
made  to  coincide  with  It  S,  the  side  bevel  will  be 
shewn. 

The  laying  out  of  an  irregular  roof  in  ledgement,  1 
must  be  next  considered. 

Let  A  B  (<  I),  represent  t  e  plan  of  the  intended 
roof,  having  the  position*  of  tlie  beams  delineated 
on  it.  At  the  points  G,  II,  T,  w'i ere  the  ridge  line 
intersect-  the  beam*,  en-et  each  of  the  perjrf-ndicu- 
lars  1  K,  II  L,  and  G  M,  equal  to  the  intended 
height  of  the  roof,  and  join  the  points  K  N,  KO, 
l.I\  U},  and  M  It,  M  IS,  which  will  he  the  length* 
of  the  several  principal  rafters;  after  this,  join  also 
A  J.  Ill,  C  G,  and  I)  G,  when  the  lengths  of  the 
several  h;p  rafters  A  T,  II  U,  GV,  and  D  W,  may 
be  found  by  the  method  Ijefore  laid  down  for  that 
purpose.  "Next  on  A  B,  construct  the  triangle 
A  a  11,  in  such  a  manner  that  A  a,  B  a,  may  be 
equal  respectively  to  A  T,  B  U;  after  which,  on 
C  D,  construct  another  triangle,  C  b  I),  having 
Cb=C  V,  and  D  b  *=»  D  W,  then  these  triangles 
will  represent  the  ends  in  ledgement.  Again,  on 
the  line  I)  K,  comdruct  the  triangle  DC,  so  as  that 
D  c,  may  be  equal  to  D  W,  and  Sr,  may  he  equal 
to  S  M.  In  a  similar  mannex,  construct  tlm  triangle 
II  d  (),  haviug  B  d  =  B  n,  and  ()  d  ~  O  K,  join 
d  c,  and  lay  off  d  e,  equal  to  II  I ;  then  join  Q  e. 
which  is  equal  to  the  principal  rafter  Q  I*,  and 
lastly,  after  having  drawn  in  the  purline*  at  discre- 
tion, the  ledgement  of  that  hide  of  the  roof  will  be 
rompleated,  and  the  other  side  muy  be  performed  in 
like  manner. 

Our  observations  will  next  lie  directed  to  tta 
roofs  placed  on  round,  and  polygonal  buildings 
such  aB  domes,  cupolas,  and  the  like.  The  great  *~t 
difficulty  in  the  formation  of  these  kinds  of  rook, 
arises  from  the  mode  of  framing.  It  is  true,  that 
whatever  form  of  making  a  truss  mav  be  deemed 
preferable  in  a  squire  building,  it  must  liave  t!ic 
same  constituent  parts  as  the  truss  used  in  a  round 
one ;  the  only  difficulty  being  in  modifying  the 
shape,  and  connecting  the  parts  at  the  top.  It  is 
evident  that  some  of  these  parts  must  he  discon- 
tinued before  they  reach  ji  certain  length,  and  it  i* 
n!«o  equally  evident,  that  they  ought  to  be  cut  short 
alternately,  yet  care  must  be  always  taken  to  lea^e 
sufficient  'strength,  and  that  the  parts  may  stand 
equally  thifk  ax  at  their  first  springing  from  tlie 
Iwse  o'f  the  dome,  by  which  means  the  length  of 
tlie  purlines  reaching  from  truss  to  truss,  v  ill 
never  be  too  much.  Nothing,  in  fact,  can  be  more 
easy  to  construct  than  •"  round  building,  continually 
diminishing  until  it  reaches  an  apex,'  such,  for  in- 
stance. 
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'tana*,  as  a  spire  steeple.  Daily  practice  amongst 
builders  confirms  thin  observation,  for  how  often 
do  ne  perceive  spires  and  steeples  constructed 
without  centers,  and  without  scaffolding  ?  Gross 
indeed,  would  be  the  errors  in  constructing  them, 
if  much  danger  were  to  be  apprehended  of  their 
falling  from  a  want  of  equilibrium.  In  like  man- 
ner, a  dome  of  carpentry,  whatever  may  he  its  Htiape 
or  construction,  can  hardly  fall,  unless  some  of  it* 
parts  should  fly  ont  at  the  bottom,  and  tiiis  can  ho 
easily  prevented  by  fixing  an  iron  hoop  around  the. 
bottom,  or  connecting  straps  with  the  joining  of 
the  trusses  and  purliue*.  Architectural  beauty  re- 
quires that  a  dome  should  spring  almost  perpendicu- 
larly from  the  wall,  and  it  we  admit  this,  it  may  be 
readily  perceived  that  the  thrust  exerted  to  force 
out  the  walls  is  very  small,  only  it  is  necessary  to 
guard  against  the  operation  of  this  thrust,  aud  that 
i*,  where  the  tangent  inclines  about  40  or  50  degrees 
to  the  horizon,  at  which  place  it  will  be  proper  to 
make  a  course  of  firm  horizontal  joinings. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  domes  of  carpentry  may  be 
raised  of  great  extent,  as  sufficient  room  appears  to 
offer  itself  for  improving  this  very  interesting 
branch.  The  Halle  du  Bled,  (which  was  construct- 
ed by  an  ingenious  carpenter  a  imed  Molineaux),  is 
SCO  feet  in  diameter,  although  it  be  not  more  than  a 
(bot  in  thickness,  and  yet  it  appears  to  possess 
abundant  strength.  Molineaux,  being  convinced  by 
his  mechanical  experience,  that  a  very  thin  shell  of 
timber  might  be  constructed  so  as  to"  be  nearly  in 
equilibrio,  and  that  when  hooped  or  firmly  connect- 
ed horizontally,  it  would  have  nil  the  requisite  stiff- 
ness, presented  his  ingenious  project  to  the  magis- 
trates of  Paris,  who,  having  doubt*  of  Us  practica- 
bility, submitted  the  plan  to  the  considers!  i<:n  of  the 
members  of  the  Academy  ol'scien  >-••*.  t'nch  ofthese 
as  were  competent  to  the  task,  invt»tiguied  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  intended  construction,  and  were  imme- 
diately struck  with  its  propriety,  expressing  t'  eir 
astonishment,  that  a  thing  which  appeared  to  be  so 
very  obvious,  should  have  escaped  the  attention  ot 
preceding  carpenters.  The  academy,- according!*, 
presented  a  verv  favourable  report  of  the  plan, 
which  was  immediately  carried  into  execution,  ami 
being  soon  complcated,  it  now  stands  ns  a  monu- 
ment, a  proof  of  the  inventive  g-v  ins  of  Moli- 
neaux, aim  is  justly  considered  one  ol  the  most  cu- 
rious exhibitions  in  Paris.  The  construction  off 
this  dome  is  very1  simple;  the  circular  r  bs  ol  which 
it  »*  composed,  consist  of  plunks  nine  feet  long,  thir- 
teen,inches  wide,  and  three  incites  thick,  and  each 
rib  consists  of  three  of  these  planks  bolted  together 
hi  such  a  manner,  that  two  joints  are  contrived  to 
n>eet.  A  rib  is  begun,  for  instance,  with  a  plonk  of 
three  feet  long,  standing  between  one  of -ix  and 
another  of  tune  fi-et;  and  t'lis  is  rontineed  to  the 
bead  of  it.  At  various  distances  these  ribs  are  con- 
nected,  ho ri /on tally,  by  purliues  and  iron  strop*, 


which  act  as  so  many  hoops  to  the  whole  construc- 
tion. When  the  work  arrived  at  such  a  height, 
that  the  interval  between  the  ribs  (i)rmcd  two  thirds 
of  the  original  distance,  every  third  rib  was  discon- 
tinued, and  the  space  between  was  le/topen  and  gla- 
zed. When  the  work  had  been  carried  so  much 
higher,  that  the  distance  of  the  ribs  formed  one  third 
of  the  original  distance,  every  second  rib,  (now  con- 
sisting oftworibs  very  near  each  other,)  was  in  like 
manner  discontinued,  and  the  open  space  wasglazed. 
,U  a  small  distance  above  this,  a  circular  ring  of 
timber  was  framed  into  the  ribs,  by  which  means  a 
wide  opening  was  made  in  the  middle  ;  over  which 
is  a  glazed  canopy,  with  an  opening  between  it 
and  the  dome  to  allow  the  heated  air  to  escape, 
livery  beholder  is  struck  with  the  grandeur  and  the 
simplicity  of  this  construction,  and  every  unpre- 
judiced mind  cannot  fail  to  conf'ss,  even  from  the 
idea  we  have  endeavoured  to  give,  that  it  must  form 
a  !>eautiful  and  magnificent  object. 

In  the  construction  of  some  domes  one  great 
difficulty  is  to  be  overcome,  and  that  is,  when  they 
are  unequally  loaded  by  having  to  support  a  heaVy 
liint!:orn,  or  cupola,  in  the  middle.  In  such  a  case, 
if  the  dome  were  only  a  mere  shell,  it  must  be  crush- 
ed in  at  the  top,  or  the  force  of  the  wind  operating 
on  the  enpoh,  might  remove  it,  and  its  supporter 
out  of  their  place. 

The  dour-  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral  is  a  model  of 
propriety  in  this  particular  method  of  construction, 
and  much  valuable  information  may  be  derived 
i'rom  considering  the  principles  on  which  it  »v»s 
erected.  These  are  shewn  in  Figim  l23,  of  Plnle 
II,  where  AHCCKA,  represents  the  dome  turned 
over  with  bricks,  two  feet  iu  length,' which  were  made 
on  purpose. 

E  T  C  (5  F  E  exhibit  n  cone  of  brick*,  one  ford 
six  inches  i-i  thickness,  and  visible  through  the 
opening  C  C  This  cone,  aided  by  the  timber  work 
of  the  dome,  supports  a  cupola  constructed  of  Port- 
land  stone,  nearly  sixty -tour  feet  in  height,  and 
MC-dy  one  feet  in  diameter.  The  timlvr  work 
7.  7,,  is  ingeniously  tyed  together  w  ith  iron  cramps, 
i'Uii  with  lead  into  the  stones  M,  N,  O,  P,  and  then 
'mil ted  through  the  hammer  beams  II  II,  I  I,  K  K, 
mil  I,  Ii.  I'rom  these  principles  it  may  be  per- 
ceived, that  the  timber  work  derives  considerable 
-import  from  the  brick  cone. 


i  strong 
Wren's 
ex- 


•PI" 

I  !.e  construction  of  this  dome  affords  a  slron 
proof  of  the  profundity  of  Sir  Christopher  Wi 
Mathematical  judgement,  and  his  unrivalled 
cellcnce  in  constructive  carpentry. 

/"igwr  24,  represents  a  dome  raised  over  the 
Register  office  at  Edinburgh,  by  Messrs.  James  and 
Robert  Adam.  In  this  instance  the  construction 
of  this  dome  appears  agreeable  to  mechanical  prin- 
ciples, mul  consequently  is  deserving  of  attention, 
particularly  when  it  is-  considered  that  the  span  is 
.r)0  f.-et  ch  ar,  aud  the  thickness  only  4{  feet. 
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The  principle  of  a  Norman  roof  is  ingenious  ant? 
'  simple.  The  rafters  all  butt  on  joggle  king  po§^ 
A  F,  B  G,  C  II,  &c.  (as  in  Figure  25)  and  then 
braces  or  ties  are  disposed  in  the  intervals.  The 
lien  H  B,  H  D.  are  in  a  stale  of  extension,  while 
the  king  post  C  H,  is  compressed  by  them.  To* 
wards  the  walls  on  each  side,  as  for  instance,  be* 
tween  1)  and  F,  F  and  L,  tliey  act  as  braces,  and 
are  themselves  compressed.  The  ends  of  these 
posts  were  generally  ornamented  with  knots  of 
flowers  and  other  devices,  and  even  the  whole  tex- 
ture of  the  truss  was  exhibited  and  dressed  out. 

Short  timbers  may  be  employed  in  these  kinds  of 
constructions,  and  this  very  circumstance  imparts 
additional  strength  to  the  truss;  for  the  reason  th.it 
the  angle  which  the  brncc  or  tie  makes  with  the  raf- 
ter is  more  open.  All  thrust,  likewise,  may  he  re- 
moved from  the  wall*,  which  demands  attention. 
If  the  pieces  A  F,  B  F,  L  F,  were  to  he  removed, 
then  the  remaining  diagonal  pieces,  will  act  as  tit  s, 
and  the  pieces  directed  to  the  centre,  will  act  as 
a  ruts. 

The  application  of  this  principle  to  a  flat  roof,  or 
to  a  floor,  will  be  productive  of  advantages  similar 
to  those  w  hich  we  nave  before  stated.  For  instance, 
a  floor,  such  as  a  be,  having  the  joint  in  two  pieces 
a  b,  b  c,  with  a  strut  b  d,  and  two  tie*,  will  require 
a  much  greater  weight  to  break  it,  than  if  it  had 
been  a  continued  joist,  like  a  c,  ot  the  same  dimen- 
sions. Moreover  a  piece  of  timber  operating  as  a 
tie,  is  much  stronger  than  tin:  same  piece  if  applied  as 
a  strut ;  since  in  the  latter  situation  it  is  exposed  to 
bending,  and  when  bent  is  much  less  able  to  with- 
stand a  very  great  strain.  It  must  beackonwledged, 
however,  that  this  advantage  is  balanced  by  the 
great  inferiority  in  point  oi  strength  of  the  joints. 
The  joint  of  a  tie  depends  wholly  on  the  pins ;  for 
which  reason,  ties  are  never  used  in  heavy  works 
without  strapping  the  joints  with  iron.  In  the  roots 
we  are  describing,  the  diagonal  pieces  of  the  middle 
part  only,  act  entirely  as  ties,  while  those  towards 
the  sides  act  as  struts  or  braces.    Indeed  they  are 

'  seldom  of  such  simple  construction  as  we  have  point- 
ed out,  and  are  more  generally  constructed  like  the 

'  sketch  delineated  in  Figure  30,  where  there  are  two 
Rets  of  rafters  A  B,  a  b,  and  the  angles  are  filled  up 
with  thin  planks,  which  circumstances  are  produc- 
tive-of  strength  and  stiffness.  They  have  likewise  a 
double  set  of  pnrlines  for  connecting  the  different 
trusses.  -After  the  roof  has  been  thus  divided  into 
squares,  other  purlincs  run  between  the  middle  point 
E,  of  the  raA«  rs,  the  rafter  at  E,  being  supported  by 
a  check  placed  between  it  and  the  under  rafter. 
The  middle  point  of  each  square  of  the  roof  is  sup- 
ported and  stiffened  by  four  braces,  one  of  which 
sprmghfrom  e. having  its  opposite  braces  springing 

"from  the  similar  part  of  the  adjoining  truss.  The 
other  two  l:race«.  n*«  from  the  middle  points  of  the 
hmcx  purlinea,  winch  proceed  horizontally  from  a  and 


h,  to  the  next  truss,  and  are  supported  by  planks  im 
the  same  manner  as  the  rafters.  By  this  contrivance, 
the  whole  construction  is  rendered  very  stiff  and 
strong. 

The  figure  delineated  at  Pig.  26,  is  intended  fo 
represent  a  timber  spire,  whose  plan  is  an  octagon, 
and  whose  height  is  equal  to  eight  times  the  length 
of  one  of  its  sides,  as  is  exhibited  in  the  drawing. 
It  will  not  be  necessary,  in  all  cases,  to  limit  the 
height  of  a  spire  to  eight  tunes  the  length  of  one  side 
of  its  base,  since  it  may  be  made  to  exceed  nine  or 
even  ten  times  that  length  ;  and  spires  constructed  in 
that  manner  will  have  all  the  elegance  of  well  pro- 
portioned columns. 

Fig.  27,  28,  29,  and  £0,  represent  other  plans  of 
spires,  which  merit  the  attention  of  those  who  are 
desirous  of  improving  themselves  in  their  profes- 
sional knowledge. 

TUfSSINC  r.irtDEns. 

Fig.  2.  and  3,  of  Plate  7  Of  Carpentry,  shew  the 
most  approved  method  of  trussing  girders. 

Fig.  4  represents  an  horizontal  section  of  Fig.  3. 

Fig.  3  exhibits  a  section  of  the  hutment  formed 
hy  cutting  across  a  b,  in  A. 

Fig.  (i  and  7,  represent  the  two  sides  of  the  king- 
bolt, at  C,  in  Fig.  2,  which  is  made  with  a  wedge- 
way  upon  the  top,  so  that  it  may  force  out  the 
trusses  upon  the  butments. 

TO  TIGHTEN  THE  GIRDERS. 

The  trusses  should  be  let  in  close  to  the  sides  of 
the  girder,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  on  each  side, 
and  the  head  of  the  king  bolt  ought  to  be  greased, 
so  as  to  permit  its  sliding  freely  by  the  ends  of  the 
trusses ;  after  screwing  the  girder  close,  sideways, 
the  nut  of  the  king  bolt  may  be  turned,  while  ano- 
ther person  strikes  the  head  of  the  king,  at  C,  with 
a  mallet,  which  will  cause  it  to  start  every  time  it  is 
struck,  and  produce  greater  ease  at  every  revolu- 
tion of  the  nut,  by  which  means  the  girder  may  be 
brought  to  any  degree  of  camber  that  may  be  neces- 
sary. This,  however,  is  not  generally  more  than 
an  inch  in  twenty  feet. 

Fig.  7,  8, 9, 10  and  II,  represent  designs  of  truss- 
ed partitions. 

SOFFITS. 

A  soffit  is  defined,  by  theoretical  carpenters,  to  oe 
the  covering  of  any  surface  whatever  with  wood  ar* 
rang-  d  on  a  plane. 

Jn  a  straight  wall  which  flue«  equally  all  round,  it 
H  requisite  to  describe  a  soffit  with  a  circular  head. 
On  A  B,  nr  CO,  being  the  sides  of  the  plan  A  BCD, 
Fig.  1,  Plate  7,  describe  semicircles,  and  produce 
AC,  and  BD,  to  meet  in  E;  then  with  E  as  a  centre 
and  the  distances  EA,  EC,  describe  the  circular  arcs 
E  F,  and  E  G  ;  next  divide  the  circumference  of 
either  of  the  semicircles  into  any  convenient  number 
of  equal  parts,  (say  ten,)  and  then  laviogoffa  similar 
number  of  divisions  either  from  A  or  C,  to  F  or  (3, 
join  FF^and  the  required  soffit  will  bt  coropleatcd. 

Next 
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Next,  in  a  circular  wall  winch  flues  equally  all  ft  readily  obtained 
round,  it  is  required  to  describe  a  soffit  with  a  cir- 
cular head. 

Let  A  B  C  D,  as  in  Figure  2,  represent  the  given 
plan,  join  A  B,  and  having  described  on  it  the  se- 
micircle A  II  B;  then  lay  out  the  soffit  in  the  sarin* 
manner  as  before  directed.  From  the  several  points 
of  division  1,  9,3,4,  (made  use  of  to  effect  the  pre- 
ceding) draw  the  perpendicular  ordinate*  J],  82,  33,  i 


We  deduce,  therefore,  from  the 
J  |  preceding,  that  though  the  sill  of  the  niche  and  its 
•  front  rib  also,  should  form  a  semicircle,  yet  the  ribs 
/could  have  been  obtained  in  t'»e  same  manner,  by 


merely  applying  one  half  of  the  sill. 

Lastly,  having  given  the  plan  and  elevation  of  an 
elliptic  niche,  it  is  required  to  find  the  sweep  of  the 

ribs. 

In  Figure  5,  describe  every  rib  with  a  trammel. 
44 ;  join  F  I,  F  2,  F  3,  and  F  4,  »so  as  to  intersect  '  or  by  means  of  a  string  and  two  points,  as  elucidated 
the  curve  line  A  II,  of  the  plan  A  li  C  D,  in  the  t  in  the  article  geometry  in  the  introduction  of  this.- 
points  a,  b,c,  d;  through  these  points  draw  lines  •  work;  by  taking  the  distance  on  the  plan  from  the 
parallel  to  A  B,  in  order  to  intersect  A  F,  in  m,  n,  o,  p ; 


next  with  centre  F,  and  distance!  Fm,- 
and  Fp.  describe  circular  arcs  so  as  to  intersect  res- 
pectively F  1,  F  2,  F  3,  and  F  4,  in  the  points 
a,  b,  c,  u;  then  by  these  points  the  half  of  one  edge 
of  the  soffit  is  found,  ifrom  which  the  other  half  may 
be  very  readily  pricked.  The  reverse  edge  is  found 
is  the  same  maimer. 

Again,  let  it  be  required  to  stretch  out  a  soffit, 
when  a  door  or  window,  having  a  semicircular  head, 
cuts  into  a  straight  wall,  iu  an  oblique  direction. 

la  the  figure  delineated  at  Figure  3,  let  A  B  C  D, 
represent  the  given  plan ;  and  at  the  point  B,  erect 
t)ic  perpendicular  B  E,  so  as  to  interred  D  A,  pro- 


i,  n,  o,  p ;  j  j  base  of each  rib  te  the  center  for  the  extent  of  each, 
Fn,  Fo,  j!  or  one  of  its  axis,  and  the  height  of  each  rib  to  the 


height  of  tbe  top  of  the  niche  lor  the  other,  the  true 
sweep  of  each  rib  will  be  acquired. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  form  any  moulds,  in 
order  to  back  tbe  ribs  of  the  niche,  since  the  ribs 
themselves  will  perform  this  office;  as  there  will  be 
two  ribs  of  each  kind,  take  the  small  distances  1  e. 
2  d,  from  the  plan  at  B,  and  apply  them  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ribs  D,  and  E,  from  d,  to  2,  and  e,  to  1 ; 
then  the  backing  may  be  drawn  off  by  the  other  cor- 
responding rib,  or  with  a  trammel  as  is  exhibited  at 
E,  by  moving  the  centre  of  the  trammel  towards  e, 
upon  the  line  e  c,  from  the  centre  c,  equal  to  the 
duced  ill  E,  and  on  BE,  describe  a  semicircle;  let  !j  distance  1  e,  letting  the  trammel  rod  remain  tbe 


the  circumference  of  this  be  divided  into  any  num- 
ber of  equal  parts,  (say  ten)  and  let  the  ordinates 
be  drawn  from  the  several  points  of  divi*ion*across 
the  plan  A  B  C  D:  next  produce  B  E,  indefinitely, 
and  on  it,  lay  off  the  several  divisions  I,  2,  3,  4.  &c. 
of  the  semicircle,  then,  when  the  ordinates  have  been 
all  drawn  across,  and  traced  off  from  the  plan  as  the 
figures  and  letters  direct,  the  required  soffit  will  be 
compleated. 

For  more  cpmpleat  information  on  this  subject 
•e  refer  to  Nicholson's  "  Carptnttrls  new  guide." 

NlCHKS, 

Are  hollows  sunk  iuto  a  wall  for  the  reception  of 
statues  having  their  bottoms  planned  according  to  any 
segment  of  a  circle  or  an  ellipsis,  and  their  tops 
terminating  or  formed  into  a  kind  of  canopy. 

N  idle*  are  sometimes  made  square,  but  they  arc 
then  entirely  de«titute  ot'  elegance  and  beauty. 

Let  us  suppose,  in  tbe  first  place,  the  plan  of  a  j 
niche  to  form  the  segment  of  a  circle,  and  its  head 
a  semicircle,  to  describe  ti  e  ribs  for  its  top, 

Let  A  B  C,  Figure  4,  Plate  7,  of  Carpentry,  re- 
present the  sul,  and  a,  h,  c,  d,  e,  f,  the  front  rib ; 
then  it  is  evident  that  the  head  of  the  niche  forms 
one  bait' part  of  the  segment  of  a  sphere,  the  base  of 
which  portion  is  the  semicircle  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f. 

Hence,  then,  any  one  who  is  convcr>nni  with  the 
elementary  principles  of  spherics,  may  easily  per- 
ceive.-that  each  of  the  required  ribs  of  tiie  niche  will 
be  of  the  same  length,  and  possess  the  same  degree  of 
curvntuic  as  A  B,  the  one  halt'  of  the  sill  of  the 
by  u,  t*»e  several  ribs  cau  be 


same  as  when  the  inside  of  the  curve  was  deacribed. 

Let  one  of  tbe  common  ribs  of  a  cove  bracket  be 
given  to  find  the  angle  bracket  for  a  square  or  rect- 
angular room,  Figure  6.  Let  A,  be  tbe  common 
bracket  and  b  c,  its  base ;  draw  b  a,  perpendicular 
and  equal  to  b  c,  join  a  c,  which  will  be  the  place  of 
the  mitre,  let  any  number  of  ordinates  be  taken  iu  A. 
aud  perpendicular  to  b  c,  its  base ;  and  let  them  be 
continued  so  as  to  meet  the  mitre  line  a  c ;  draw  (he 
ordinates  of  B,  at  right  angles  with  it ;  then  by 
pricking  the  bracket  at  B,  from  A,  as  may  be  readily 
seen  by  the  figures,  the  form  of  the  required  angle 
rib  will  be  shewn.  The  same  rule  will  do  for  any  other 
bracket  whatever.  It  should  be  observed,  however, 
that  tbe  angle  rib  must  be  backed,  either  externally 
or  internally,  according  to  *he  angle  of  the  room. 

OBOINS. 

Groins  are  the  angular  curves  made  by  the  mu- 
tual intersections  of  semi -cylinders  or  arches,  and 
may  be  considered  as  either  regular,  or  irregular. 
A  regular  groin  is  properly  so  called  when  tne  in- 
tersecting arches,  whether  semicircular,  or  semi- 
elliptical,  are  of  similar,  diameters  and  heights;  an 
irregular  groin,  is  properly  so  called  wuere  one  of  the 
archc*  is  semicircular,  and  the  ottier  is  -  semi*elli|'ti- 
cal;  thus  Figure  1,  Plate  8,  presents  the  plan  of  an 
irregular  brick  groin,  whose  body  arch  A,  forms  a 
semicircle,  and  whose  intersecting  or  side  arches  , 
B,  B,  are  semi-ellipsis. 

Figure  2,  exhibits  a  perspective  representation  of 
a  r-gular  brick  groin,  the  arches  of  which  aie  semi- 
circular, of  the  Bame  diameter,  and  intersect  each 
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other  at  right  angles:  and,  since  anv  oblique 
section  of  a  cylinder  produces  a  regular  ellip- 
tic curve,  it  is  e\ idenl  that  the  angular  rib*  of 
*uth  groin*  will  be  semi -ellipses,  having  their 
transverse  :» xi**  horizontal,  and  their  semi-conjugate 
vertic  il.  This  also  w  ill  be  the  ruse  when  the  in- 
'tcrsectirg  or  side  nrcr<es  as  nt  II.  B,  Figure  I.  arc 
elii.ttical.  for  as  I  2,  .'J. -1,  evidently  form  the  b;ise 
.line*  of  such  actions,  it  is  easy  to  conccrve  that 
thrir  ordinate*  will   coincide  with   those   of  the 


arch,  and  if  we  suppose  it  to  be  cove red,  as  is  shewn 
at  /  inure  2,  and  the  arch  to  be  drawn  back  and  se» 
ptrati  il  t'roni  the  body,  tie  moulds-  9,  10.  bent  over 
the  boards,  will  Im>  found  to  coincide  wit.i  t  eirends, 
provided  the  arches  ar*  of  the  same  dimensions, 
which  is  not  the  r.a  e,  hvwever,  in  this  example,  nl- 
t hough  in  theory  the  principles  are  e.uirely  the 
atn\ 

Jo  fixing  the  rib*  of  t  <e  body  arch,  at  Figure  2, 
C  d  are  >:ro  ig  wqpdcn  po*»«,  and  i  i  are  the  ends 


body  arcii  A,  which,  from  bei;ig  a  semicircle,  conse-    of  l>eams  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  groin, 

under  eac'i  rib.     The  gir- 
bctwecn,  which  are  omitted, 
to  give  a  clear  \  iew,  of  the 


-qttently  products  an  elliptic  arc!',  (as  in  represent- ||  and  supported  by  posts 
eel  at   .'  icurr  S,)  with  its  horizontal  axis  equal  |  ders  of  each  rib*  he  be 
-to  I,  2,  or  3.  4,  and  its  vertical  to  A  b,  ( /*7gi/r«-  I).  |  however,  at  e,  in  order  i 


to 

It  may  now  be  perceived  that  the  intersecting  arches 
11.  B,  are  funned  by  the  erection  of  what  workmen 
^call  the  jack  rib-,  a  perspective  view  of  which  is  exhi- 
bit d  nt  Figure  3,  where  2,  3  4,  shew  the  manner  of 
'their  being  fixed  on  the  body  arch  A,  after  it  has 
•  been  boarded 'over.  To  keep  these  jack  ribs  true, 
and  in  a  right  line  at  the  top,  good  workmen  place 
a  lran«verse  board  upon  the  crown  of  the  arch,  (as 
shewn  in  Figure  3,  )  fixing  it  sufficiently  low  to  re- 
ceive the  thickness  of  the  covering,  that  the  body  and 
intersecting  arches  may  be  perfectly  even  when  the 
whole  i*  covered  with  "boards,  as  in  Figure  2.  which 
represents  the  state  of  the  groin  when  ready  for 
turning  the  brick  work  over  the  arches.  L**t  it 
thc.clore  be  oliserved  that  the  body  arch  A.  Figure 3, 
must  be  entirely  covered,  before  the"  erection  of  the 
jack  ribs,  whose  seat  on  the  body  arch,  and  their 
several  height*,  as  shewn  at  C*  2,  3,  4,  Figure  3, 
may  be  readily  found  by  inspecting  the  figure. 

ft  is  next  required  to  find  the  mould  for  the  jack 
■ribs.  Let  abc,  Figure  4,  be  the  body  arch,  and 
a  d  e,  the  intersecting  elliptic  arch  ;  dfaw  similar 
ordinate*  to  both  arches,  as  1,  2, 3,  &c.  make  tliem 
intersect  each  other,  and  produce  tuem  each  way  at 
pleasure.  Make  g  h,  equal  to  the  circumference  or 
girt  of  a  b,  and  g  K,  equal  to  the  girt  of  a  1  2  3  d. 
Divide  g  h,  and  g  k,  into  four  equal  parts,  (because 
'■the  qundrantal  arcs  of  the  semicircle  and  semi-ellipse 
were  so  divided ;  then  draw  through  each  division 
perpendicular  lines,  so  as  to  cut  at  right  angles  the 
-ordmates  which  were  drawn  out  nt  pleasure :  and  ir 
curves  be  drawn  through  the  points  of  their  inter- 
sections 5,  6,  7,8,  9,  10,  they  will  produce  correct 
moulds,  by  which  the  mitering  of  each  arch,  or  their 
respective  coverings  may  be  described.  Suppose 
it  were  required  to  mark  a  line  on  the  body  arch  at 
Figure  3,  contrived  so  as  to  tonch  the  extremity  of 
each  jack  rib  at  the  base;  in  such  case  the  mould 
5,  6,  7.  Figure  4,  must  be  taken,  and  if  this  be 
made  oft  Inn  pliable  wood,  t  lie  end  h,  is  fixed  to  the 
(TOM  n  oft  he  liody  arch  at  h,  Figure  3,  when  after 
*ecuring  it  to  that  point,  the  other  end  5,  is  pressed, 
and  with  a  pencil  the  required  curve  is  traced  out. 
Altera  similnr  manner  the  other  mould,  8,  9,  10, 
may  be  applied  to  the  intersections  of  the  elliptic 


internal  parts  of  the  arch.  These  long  I*  ams  also 
act  on  the  principle  of  wedges,  as  may  he  een  at  e; 
so  that  when  the  brick-work  us  properly  vet,  they  ;.re 
eased  gradually,  and  the  wooden  ribs,  beams,  and 
posts,  are  easily  struck  and  cleared  away. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  plan  of  an  ascending  or 
descending  groin,  and  also  of  the  side  arches,  in 
order  to  find  the  intersection  of  the  angles,  and  the 
moulds  for  describing  the  curvature  of  the  intersect- 
ing arches,  the  general  principle  of  which  problem, 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding.  To  project 
the  present  figure,  let  one  quarter  of  the  hotly  rib 
B,  lie  divided  into  four  equal  parts,  as  at  1,*2,  3, 
Figure  3,  and  let  the  lines  be  drawn  from  these 
points,  to  the  .perpendiculars  4,  5.  and  continued 
round  to  4,  h' ;  then  let  the  lines  of  descent  48,  67, 
&c.  be  drawn,  and  make  C,  equal  to  one  of  the 
given  side  arches  in  the  descent,  though  the  intro- 
duction of  more  would  make  no  difference.  From 
the  several  points  I,  2,  3.  &c.  of  the  arch  C,  where 
the  lines  of  de-cent  cut  the  circumference  of  C,  draw 
lines  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  descent,  and  con- 
tinue them  at  pleasure.  Again,  from  the  same 
poi  'ts  I,  '2,  ;;.  X;c.  at  C,  draw  lines  peipendicular 
to  the  lin^s  of  descent,  and  let  tiicm  also  lie  produc- 
ed at  pleasure.  Again,  from  the  same  points  1,2. 
3,  &c.  at  ('.  draw  lines  perpendicular  to  the  sides  of 
the  plan  \,  and  from  the  points  in  U,  repeat  the 
same  operation,  when  the  intersection  of  these  lines 
will  give  the  curves  of  the  arches  on  the  plan,  as 
will  appear  on  inspecting  the  diagram.  Wlien  lines 
have  been  drawn  from  C,  perpendicular  to  the  lines 
of  descent,  measure  the  girt  of  the  quarter  arch  at 
B,  and  transfer  it  to  the  center  line  at  C,  as  4, 
a,  b,  c,  d,  through  which  divisions,  draw  linen  par- 
allel to  the  descent,  when  their  intersections  will 
produce  the  required  curve  for  the  mould,  which  is 
to  be  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  pointed  out  in 
the  foregoing  example. 

The  figure  delineated  at  Figure  6,  represents  a 
groin,  w  hose  intersecting,  or  side  arch  B,  is  Gothic, 
and  under  pitch,  that  is,  it  has  its  perpendicular 
height  less  than  the  height  of  the  body  arch  A, 
which  forms  a  semi-circle.  From  B,  the  intersect- 
ing arch,  project  a  lino  from  1,  round  to  I,  at  the 

body 
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body  arch  A,  ant!  from  1,  let  fall  a  perpend imlari 
to  s,  the  renin-  of  the  side  arch,  at  A,  draw  t-e 
cord  li  i-  3,4,5,  and  let  it  be  divided  into  four 
equal  pirt»:  draw  ii new  also  from  2,  through*  each 
dni-wn,  and  pro  ii  cc  them  until  they  cut  the  arch, 
then  from  I,  draw  lines  through  the  points  on  the 
arch  to  the  perpendicular  o  p  :  tike  o  p,  and  place 
ii  on  i.k-  -iile  arch  B,  so  as  to  create  the  wim«  di\t- 
w.Hi*  a-,  ar  A,  then  let  the  cords  of  the  side  arch  bv 
draw  and  divided  into  four  equal  parts,  and  pro- 
ceed as  before  at  A  ;  finally,  draw  lines  from  1,  to 
o  no  .is  to  jnlersnct  the  lines  which  issue  from  the 
centre  1?.  and  the  inter-eel  ing  points  will  give  the 
cm\e«»r  fie  side  rib  J).  When  the  plan  line  p  s, 
cl  angular  nb  is  drawn,  let  s  q.  be  drawn  per- 
pt-!'.dicu!ar  to  it,  then  Ink"?  the  heigat  of  the  inter- 

tiurjf  arrh  1,2,  and  place  it  to  9;  then  let  the 
c»rd  hue  p  q,  lie  drawn,  and  proceed  with  the  rest 
as  is  fure.  ami  tl»e  angular  rib  E,  will  l>c  produced 
as  required,  i  tie  name  operation  may  l>e  perform- 
ed by  orii'ijatcs  in  thec<»ininon  way,  as  is  represent- 
ed oil  the  opposite  side  of  the  figure. 

This  groin  is  intended  for  plaster,  and  conse- 
quently very  great  exactness  is  required  in  the  for- 
ma'ion  of  the  annular  ribs,  and  the  utmost  correct- 
ness i-  necessary  also  ou  the  under  side,  to  produce 
regularity  andsmoothncss  in  tlie  ceiling. 

Figure  7,  represents  tlx*  plan  of  another  plaster 
groin,  w  hose  body  arch  A,  forms  a  semi-ellipsis, 
and  whose  intersecting  ones  B,  B,  arc  semi-circular; 
D,  is  the  angular  rib,  described  by  ordi nates,  as 
appears  by  tlie  corresponding  numerals,  which  me- 
thod we  ha»e  already  described.  The  plan  ex- 
hibited at  (.',  shews  the  jack  and  angular  rib«,  us 
shown  tu  tl:e  preceding  examples. 

The  lit  xl  object  of  the  readers  attention  is  the 
plan  of  u  curved  groin,  which  may  be  applied,  either 
to  br:ck  work  or  plaster,  though  in  the  present 
instance,  i!  will  be  c<<n fined  to  the  latter. 

Let  a,  b,  c,  d,  I  igure  8,  be  considered  as  the 
plan  oftkv  body  ardi,  and  if  this  plan  be  continued 
ro  ml  until  it' form  an  entire  circle,  nothing  more 
wmld  lie  requisite  than  to  repent  what  is  exhibited 
in  i  ie  figure  before  us.    Let  A,  A,  represent  the 
bjJy  arches,  an  J  B.  B,  the  intersecting  arches,  when 
in  order  to  find  tlie  curvature  of  tlie  angular  rib*, 
adopt  the  following  method.    Let  the  base  of  the 
arch  A,  be  divided  into  equal  parts.  ti<  m  which 
points,  raise  perpendiculars  to  p,  q,  r.  then  produce 
the  hides  of  the  plan  until  they  meet  at  S,  and 
divide  the  curve  a,  b,  into  8  equal  p?rts,  from  which 
points  of  division,  draw  right  lines  to  the  centre  s, 
let  these  be  intersected  by  describing  the  several 
.curves,  by  the  centre  s,  from  tlie  several  divisions  of  j 
the  base  of  the  body  arch  A ;  through  the  points  j 
thus  found  draw  the  several  curve  lines,  and  they  j 
will  form,  when  they  are  placed  perpendicularly  on  ! 
their  base,  the  cprrect  plan  of  the  angular  ribs. 

The  vertical'  curve  of  the  rib*,  is  Sound .  in  the 

I 


following  manner;  draw  d,  g,  and  make  it  equal  in, 
1  mglh  to  the  curve  lii:e  ( ■  d,  then  lay  the  girt  of  tho. 
curve  line  C  a,  from  A  to  h,  and  divide  it  into  four, 
equal  parts.  Take  the  ordinates  from  A,  and  let 
them  l>e  transpired  to  their  correspond ii.g  places  in 
E,  and  D,  when  tlv  curve,  passing  through  these 
points,  will  !»■  lt:e  \etlical  arch  tin*  angular  ribsj 
It  tmcl  beobs-i-ked,  that  wIimi  V,  aud  I),  are  (ixe4 
on  the  pijn,  lh  \  m  •  supposed  rsipahie  of  being 
ln-id  so  as  tocoii.ciiu-  u  ith  t , . r-  singular  curves  on  th<» 
plan,  olto>rwis»  t  .  v  i:um.  be  slipped  vo  that  cun<% 
out  oftimlx  r  of  a 'suitable  thickness;  find  fortius 
reason  the  u:tersn  ling  arch"*  divide  the  curves  of 
tlieir  plan  into  t!u?  same  number  of  equal  part*,  as 
before,  which  i-i  exempliiied  at  e  f  B,  where  c  f, 
is  made  equal  to  tW-  length  of  a  b,  on  the  curve,  and 
i  s  k,  is  rendered  equal  to  the  curve  c  d,  "and  when 
their  ordinates  ar_*  drawn,  all  that  remains,  i«  to 
transfer  the  several  corresponding  ones  from  A,  by 
which  tlie  elliptic  curves  of  the  interacting  orchew 
arc  found,  and  when  placed  on  their  plan,  they  must 
be  made  to  coincide  with  their  curved  plans  a  b, 
and  c  d,  by  the  same  means  as  were  used  for  obtain- 
ing the  angular  ribs.  The  jack  ribs  of  the  body 
arches  A,  A",  will  be  straight  on  tlieir  plan,  as  at  w, 
and  must  be  placed  in  the  direction  ol  the  radials, 
from  the  centre  s.  The  jack  ribs  of  the  intersecting 
arches,  must  be  curved  on  the  plan,  in  conformity  to 
their  distance  from  the  centre  e,  as  represented  by  n. 

figure  9  exhibits  the  plan  of  a  cybndro-cylinaric. 
or  Welsh  groin,  or  one  under  pitcb,  the  body  ana 
intersecting  arches  of  which  are  composed  of  semicir- 
cles or  of  similar  segments,  whose  intersections  meet 
on  a  curve  plane,  and  therefore  their  plan  will  be  a 
curve,  as  in  the  foregoing  example.  When  the 
intersecting  arch  B,  has  been  divided  into  any  num- 
ber of  equal  parts,  let  lines  be  drawn  at  pleasure, 
perpendicular  to.  its  base.  From  the  point*  1,2,3, 
4,  let  lines  be  carried  round  to  the  bc*\\  arch  A,  as 
at  1,  y,  3,  4,  from  whence,  draw  lines  per|)«  ndicular 
to  the  base  line  of  A,  and  w'lere  t  ese  intersect  at 
1,  2,  3,  4,  draw  a  curve  line,  which  will  give  the 
plan  of  the  angular  rib  of  the  arch.  The  rib  itself 
at  D,  may  be  found  as  usual,  and  to  tuis  the 
numerals  afford  a  direction,  To  find  the  mould 
necessary  to  describe  the  curvature  of  tiic  intersect- 
ing arches  when  laid  on  the  body  arch  A,  take  the 
girl  of  the  angular  rib  I),  in  the  inside,  at  1,2,  3,  4, 
and  draw  a  right  line  at  E  ;  then  take  the  miniates 
from  the  cord  line  of  the  plan  of  the  angular  rib, 
and  place  them  respectively  at  I,  8,  3,  1,  which  will 
produce  the  required  mould.  The  angular  rib  in 
this  figure  will  be  curved  both  ways,  similar  to  the 
shape  of  the  circular  groin,  which  has  been  before 
described,  the  same  means  of  describing  the  former 
miy  be  made  use  of,  as  were  adopted  with  respect 
to  the  latter. 

Figure  10,  displays  tlie  method  of  describing  tke 
ribs  of  a  '.groin-  over  stain  upou.a  circular  plan,  m 
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which  the  body  rib  is  supposed  to  bo  given.  Let  the 
tread  of  as  many  steps  be  taken  as  may  be  thought 
convenient,  antl  of  corresponding  height,  which  lay 
down  at  F;  when  draw  the  plan  of  the  angles  as  in 
the  other  groins ;  then  take  the  length  ronnd  the 
middle  of  the  steps  at  E,  and  lay  it  from  a  to  h,  at 
F ;  make  d  e  perpr  ndicular  to  be,  at  B equal  to  d  e 
«t  F ;  draw  the  hypothenuse  a  r,  with  the  perpendi- 
culars, from  d  c  up  to  B,  and  mark  B  from  A,  ax  (he 
figures  direct ;  when  B  will  be  the  mould  to  stand 
over  a  b;  atihe  angles  draw  the  cords  a4,and4m; 
Jet  u  9,  4  hf  'be  perpendicular  to  them,  and  each  be 
equal  to  hsMf  the  height  d  e,  at  B  or  F ;  next  draw 
the  bypot'ienuses  g  4,  and  h  m,  and  the  perpendicular 
ordinal?  -s,  from  the  cords,  through  the  intersection 
of  the  other  lines  that  meet  at  the  angles ;  after 
whicJ.  trace  the  moulds  D,  and  c,  from  the  given  rib 
A,  /  ltd  the  moulds  will  be  formed  for  the  angle,  or 
iii'i-mecting  ril>*.  The  angle  ribs  I),  and  C,  are 
c'oewii  in  contrary  positions,  with  n  view  to  avoid 
confusion,  through  an  intermixture  of  their  lines. 
( Nicholson's  Carpenter's  New  Guide,  pope  30.) 

The  Several  parts  of  constructive  carpentry,  hav- 
ing now  been  described,  in  this  second  division  we 
shall  proceed  to  compleat  our  account,  by  enumera- 
ting the  various  authors  who  have  written  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  giving  some  extracts  from  their  several 
works. 

Among  the  Italians  Serlto,  and  Andrew  Palladio, 
have  been  particularly  eminent  for  their  designs  in 
car|>entry.  The  first  book  of  tlic  latter  was  translat- 
ed by  Godfrey  Richards,  an  Englishman,  at  the  end 
of  which  be  gave  some  remarks  of  his  own,  which 
well  merit  attention.  This  translation,  with  the  re- 
marks, attained  a  third  edition  in  1676.  Among 
original  English  works,  have  been  Moxon's  Me- 
ehankal  Exercise,  a  second  edition  of  which  appear- 
ed in  1693;  Halfpenny's  Art  of  sound  building, 
printed  in  1725;  The  Carpenters  Companion,  by 
Smith,  published  in  1733;  Ancient  masonry,  by 
Batty  Langley,  which  appeared  in  the  same  year; 
The  British  Carpenter,  by  Francis  Price,  printed  in 
J?65,  which  lias  attained  a  fifth  edition ;  and  The 
Gentlemen's  and  Builder's  Repository,  by  Edward 
floppus,  printed  in  1738:  The  Builders  Complete 
Assistant,  by  Batty  Langlev,  published  in  the  same 
year;  The  Builder's  and  Workman  s  Treasury,  by 
the  same  author,  printed  in  1741;  and  also  7 'Ac 
Builder  s  J  net  I,  by  the  same  author ;  The  Ijondon 
Art  of  Building,  by  William  Salmon,  a  third  edi- 
tion of  which  appeared  in  1748:  The  British  Archi- 
tect, by  Abraham  Swan,  a  second  edition  of  whidi 
Was  published  in  1730;  Designs  in  Carventry,  by 
the  same  author,  printed  in  173(9;  several  pieces  of 
carpentry  in  A  Complete  Body  of  Architecture, 
written  by  Isaac  W  ire,  and  published  in  1708;  The 
Carpenter's  and  Joiners  repository,  by  William 
"Pain,  printed  in  1778;  7 he  Curptnters  Pocket  Di- 
rectory, by  the  same  author,  printed  in  1780;  The 


Golden  Kule,  by  the  same  author,  printed  in  1781 ; 
The  British  Palladio,  by  the  same  .author,  printed 
in  1788:  'I  he  Practical  Builder,  and  The  Practical 
House  Carpenter,  by  the  same  author,  printed  in 
1791;  The  Carp* nfcr's  Nctc  Guide,  by  Peter  Nichol- 
son, the  last  editiou  of  which  appeared  in  1808; 
The  Carpenter's  and  Joiner's  Assistant,  by  the  same 
author,  a  third  edition  of  which  was  printed  in  1810; 
various  articles  on  carpentry,  in  Rees's  Cyclopaedia', 
A  Treatise  on  Carpentry,  in  the  Edinburgh  Ftuyclo- 
padia :  and  a  treatise  on  the  same  subject,  in  the  Me- 
chanical hxercisfs,  published  ia  1812,  all  by  the 
same  author;  A  long  article  on  Carpentry,  in  a  Sup- 
plement to  the  Encyclopaedia  BrHannica,  written  by 
Professor  Robison,  of  Edinburgh;  and  an  article  on 
carpentry,  in  A  Course  of  Jjectures  on.  Natural 
Phihsophu  and  the  Mechanical  Arts,  Thomas 
Young,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in 
the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  some 
valuable  articles  on  carpentry  in  the  Architectural 
Dictionary,  now  publishing  by  Mr.  Peter  NicoUon, 
six  parts  of  this  Dictionary  are  already  published; 
and  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  consider  these  asa  crite- 
rion of  the  work,  we  feel  ourselves  perfectly  justifi- 
ed in  pronouncing  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
the  kind  that  was  ever  published.  It  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  the  reader  to  take  a  view  of  the* 
ditT.-rent  works. 

The  articles  on  carpentry  by  Godfrey  Richard.*, 
comprise  "  Rules  and  instructions  for  framing  all 
manner  of  roofs,  whether  square  or  bevel,  either 
above  or  under  pitch,  according  to  the  best  manner 
practised  in  England." 

"  Also  to  find  the  length  of  hips  and  sleepers,  with 
the  back  or  hip  mould,  never  yet  published  by  any  ar- 
chitect, modern  and  antique ;  a  curiosity  worth  the 
regard,  even  of  the  most  curious  workmen ;  exactly 
demonstrated  by  that  ingenious  architect,  Mr. 
William  Pope." 

"  Instructions  to  find  the  length  and  back  of  the 
hip,  so  as  it  may  answer  the  side  and  the  end  ot  the 
perpendicular  line  of  the  gable  end,  the  two  skirt*, 
the  side  of  the  roof  in  piano,  or  lying  in  legmcnt  with 
the  hip  and  gable  end,  the  diagonaland  perpendicu- 
lar lines  being  laid  down  proportional  to  any  breadth 
or  length,  hy  which  the  most  ingenious  may  serve 
himself  and  an  ordinary  capacity  (already  acquaint- 
ed with  the  use  of  the  ruler  and  compass)  may 
plainly  demonstrate  ail  the  parts  of  a  root',  whether 
square  or  bevel,  above  pitch  or  under  pitch,  by  lines 
ot  proportion." 

"  To  find  the  length  of  the  hip." 

M  To  find  the  bock  of  the  hip,  so  that  it  may  answer 
both  sides  and  ends  of  the  roof,  whether  square  or 
bevel." 

"  Of  roofc  bevel  atone  end,  and  square  at  the 
other,  the  gable  end  square,  and  the  bevel  end 
hippt'd." 

«*  To  find  the  length  of  each  hip,  distinct,  one 
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from  the  other,  of  the  longest  him.  To  find  the 
hack  of  the  longest  hip.  To  find  the  shortest  hip. 
To  find  the  back  oftho  nip." 

"  Of  a  roof  bevel  at  both  ends  »"d  broader  at  one 
end  than  the  other." 

The  subject*  treated  of  in  Moron's  Mechankal 
Ererrises,  are,"  AC,  BD,  CD,  NO.  drcundplates^ 
It'all-ptaits,  liressummert.  Lirtttls,  the  Thickness  of 
the  Hall. 

A  B,  Alto  a  Ground-plate,  or  Ground-sell. 
P  P,  The  Summer. 
QQQ,  Girders. 

1,  The  fTeH-holcfor  the  Stairs,  and  Stair-case. 
M,  Leaving  a  tray  for  the  Chimnies. 
b  b,  Trimmers  fur  the  Chimney-way  and  Stair- 
case. 

a  a  a  a,  Joist  i. 

Of  Framing  for  the  Floors. —Figure  1  Plate  9  — 
The  four  Plates,  A  B,  A  N,  N  O,  and  B  O,  hying  on 
the  foundation,  are  called  Ground-plates.  They 
otirht  to  be  formed  of  good  oak,  and  for  this  size  of 
ln:ildi;ig,  about  eight  inches  broad,  and  six  inches 
deep.  They  should  be  framed  into  one  another 
with  a  tentm  and  mortise.  The  longer  ground - 
plate?.  A  N,  and  11  O,  are  commonly  tenoned  into 
the  front  arid  rear  ground-plates,  A*  B,  and  N  <), 
and  into  these  two-side  ground-plates,  mortises  are 
roc  Je  for  the  temns  at  the  ends  of  the  joist*,  which 
■tumid  he  fitted  somewhat  loosely  in,  at  about  ten 
inches  distance  from  one  another,  as  in  the  draft. 
These  en  omul-plates  v.  ust  be  bored  w;th  an  inch  and 
half  Anger,  ana  well  pinned  i  -to  one  anoitier  wit! 
round  oaken  pins,  made  tapering  towards  t\e  point, 
and  so  strong,  that  with  the  hard  bit  ^  s  of  a  mulle', 
they  may  dnve  stiff  into  the  auger  hole  and  keep 
the  tenon  firmly  in  ihe  mortise.  The  manner  of 
making  a  tern  ,.  nuix  mortise  14  taught  in  Joinery 
bat  because  toe  stuO'  Carpenters  work  upon,  w 
generally  heavv  timt  r,  and  consequently  not  so 
easily  managed  as  the  lie^*  stuff  joiner*  work  upon ; 
therefore  they  do  not  at  first  pin  their  tenons  into 
their  mortises  with  wooden  pins,  lest  they  should  he 
out  of  square,  or  any  otiier  intended  po*ih'-n ;  but  iii 
laying  a  block  or  some  other  piece  of  timber  under 
the  corner  of  the  frame- work  in  order  to  bear  it 
hollow  off  the  foundation,  or  whatever  else  it  lies 
upon,  hook- pins  are  driven  into  the  four  auger-holes 
in  the  corners  of  the  ground-plates,  and  one  hy  -ne 
fit  the  plates  either  to  a  -quaic,  or  any  other  int»\d- 
ed  position.  And  when  so  fitted,  die  hook  pihs  are 
driven  out,  and  the  wot>dnn  pins  are  driven  in,  (as 
aforesaid)  and  when  the  wooden  blocks  have  been 
taken  away  one  by  one,  from  under  the  corners  of  the 
frame,  it  is  permitted  to  fell  into  its  place. 

"  But  before  theypin  up  the  frame  of  ground-plates, 
they  must  set  in  the  summer  marked  PP,  and  the 
girders  Q  Q,  and  all  the  joists  marked  a  a  a  a,  See. 
and  the  trimmers  for  the  stair-case,  and  chimney- way 
marked  b  6,  and  the  binding  joists  marked  c  r,  P-r 
oiae  you  cannot  get  their  tenons  into  their  respective 


mortise-holes.  They  fit  all  these  in,  Vhlle  the 
frame  of  ground-plates  lies  loose,  and  may,  corner 
by  corner,  be  opened  to  let  the  respective  tenons  in^ 
to  their  respective  mortises,  after  which  they  frame 
the  raising-plates  ju*t  as  the  ground-plates  are  fram- 
ed, and  then  frame  the  root  into  the  raising-plates 
with  beams,  joists,  &c. 

"  The  summer  is  in  this  ground-plate  placed  at  ?5 
feet  distance  from  the  front,  and  is  to  be  of  the  same 
scantling  as  the  principal  plates,  for  reasons  which 
shall  be  shewn  hereafter.  And  the  girders  are  also 
to  lie  of  the  same  scantling  as  the  summers  and 
i-i  und-plates.  Though,  according  tothe  nice  rules  of 
architecture,  the  back-girder  need  not  be  so  strong 
as  the  front-girder,  because  it  bears  but  at  14  feet 
length;  and  the  front-girder  bears  at  24  feet  length; 
yet  carpenters  (for  uniformity)  generally  make  them 
so,  unless  they  build  an  house  by  the  great,  and  are 
agreed  for  the  sum  of  money,  &c. 

"  Thejoists  bearing  at  8  feet,  (as  here  they  do)  are 
to  be  7  inches  deep,  and  3  inches  broad. 

"  The  trimmer-  and  trimming  joists  are  5  inches 
broad  and  7  mriies  deep,  and  these  joists,  trimmers, 
and  trimming  joiits,  areallto  be  pinned  into  their 
respective  mortices ;  and  theu  their  flatness  is  tried 
with  the  level,  as  was  taught. 

OP  SETTING  UP  TUE  CARCASS. 

"  Though  the  ground-plates,  girders,  Ac,  be  pari 
of  the  carcass,  yet  1  thought  fit  in  the  last  section 
they  should  be  laid,  before  1  treated  of  Hie  super- 
structure, which  I  shall  now  handle.  The  four  cor- 
ner posts  called  the  principal  posts  marked  A  A, 
should  lie  each  of  one  piece,  so  long  as  to  reach  up 
to  the  beam  of  the  roof,  or  raising-plate,  and  of  the 
scanliugas  the  ground-plates,  viz.  8  inches  broad, 
and  b'  inches  thick,  and  set  with  one  of  its  narrow- 
ed sides  toward  the  front.  Its  lower  end  is  to  lie 
tenoned,  and  let  into  a  mortise  made  near  the  cor- 
ner of  the  ground-plate  frame;  and  its  upper  end 
hath  also  a  tenon  on  it,  to  fit  info  a  mortise  made  in 
the  beam  of  the  roof,  or  rating-piece. 

"  At  the  height  of  the  first  story  in  this  principal 
post,  must  be  made  two  mortises,  one  to  receive  the 
tenon  at  the  end  of  the  bressuminer  that  lies  in  the 
front  and  the  other  to  entertain  the  tenon  at  the 
end  of  the  bressummer  that  lies  in  the  return  side. 

"  Two  such  mortises  must  also  be  made  in  this 
principal  post,  at  the  height  of  the  second  story,  to 
receive  the  tenon  at  the  ends  of  the  bressummers 
for  that  story. 

"  Though  1  have  spoken  singularly  of  one  princi- 
pal p>Kt,  yet  as  you  Work  this,  you  must  work  all 
four  principal  posts;  and  theu  set  them  plumb  up-, 
rig^t,  which  you  inust  try  with  a  plumb-line. 

"  Having  erected  the  principal  posts  upright,  you 
must  enter  the  tenons. of  the  bressummers  into  their 
proper  mortises,  and  with  a  nail  or  two,  (about  a 
single  ten  or  a  double  ten)  tack  one  end  of  a  deal 
board,  or  some  other  like  piece  of  stuff  to  the  bres- 
summcr,  and  the  other  end  to  the  framed  work  of  the 
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floor,' to  keep  th*  principal  posts  upright  and  in 
their  places.  Then  set  up  the  several  posts  between 
the  principal  pouts :  but  these  posts  must  he  tenon- 
ed at  each  end,  l>erause  they  are  to  he  no  longer  than 
to  reach  from  story  to  story,  or  from  intertie  to  inter- 
tie,  aucl  are  to  hp  framed  into  the  upper  nndundcr  bres- 
bummcr.  If  the  interties  be  not  long  enough,  thev 
net  up  a  principal  post  between  two  or  three  length*, 
to  reach  from  the  ground-plate  up  to  the  raising- 
plates. 

"  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  bressummer* 
and  girders  are  laid  flat  U[K>n  one  oftlieir  hroadest 
Aides,  with  their  two  narrowest  sides  perpendicular 
to  the  ground-plot ;  hut  the  joints  are  to  be  laid 
contrary  ;  for  they  are  framed  so  as  to  lie  with  one 
of  their  narrowest  sides  upwards,  with  their  two 
broadest  sides  perpendicular  to  the  ground-plot. 
Tfte  reason  is,  because  the  stuff  of  the  bres-unimers 
and  girders  are  lev*  weakened  by  cutting  tl:c  mor- 
tis?* In  them  in  this  position,  than  in  the  other  posi- 
tion ;  for  as  the  tenon*  for  thof>e-  mortises  are  rut  be- 
tween the  top  and  bottom  sides,  and  the  H  it  of  the 
tenon*  ere  no  broader  than  the  flat  of  the  narrowest 
Ride  of  the  joists;  ho  t'to  mortises  thev  are  to  fit  in- 
to, need  be  no  broader  than  the  breadth  ofthe  tenon, 
and  the  tenons  are  not  to  be  above  an  n,ch  thick,  and 
consequently  the  mortises  arc  to  be  uiade  with  an 
inch  mortice  chisse|,  as  is  shewn  in  joinery,  for 
great  care  mint  be  taken  that  Ilie  bressuuimers  and 
girders  be  not  weakened  more  than  needs,  lest  the 
wholp  floor  dance. 

M  Tltese  tenons  are  cut  tlirough  the  two  narrow- 
est sides,  rather  than  between  the  two  broadest 
gules,  because  the  stuff  of  the  girders  tetania  more 
strength  when  least  of  tlie  grain  of  the  Muff  is  cut : 
and  the  tenons  being  made  between  the  narrowest 
sides  of  the  joists,  require  their  mortise  holes  no 
longer;  than  the  breadth  of  that  tenon ;  and  that 
tenon  being  but  an  inch  thick,  requires  its  mortise 
to  be  but  an  inch  wide  to  receive  it;  so  that  you 
mortise  into  the  girder  no  more  than  three  inches 
wide  with  the  grain  of  the  stuff,  and  one  inch  broad 
contrary  to  the  grain  of  the  stuff.    But  should  the 
tenon  be  cut  between  tie  two  broad  sides  of  the 
joists,  the  mortise  would  be  three  inches  long,  and 
out.  one  inch  broad,  and  consequently  you  must  cut 
into  tho ,  girder  three  inches  cross  the  grain  ofthe 
.stuff,  which  would  weakwi  it  more  than  cutting  gj.x 
inches  with  the  grain,  and  one  inch  cross. 

11  But  it  may  be  objected  that  the  tenons  of  the 
joists  being  so  small,  and  bearing  at  an  inch  thick- 
ness must  needs  be  too  weak. 

"Answer,  first, though  the  tenons  lie  indeed  but 
an  inch  thick,  and  three  inches  broad;  yet  Ihew'mle 
bearing  ofthe  joists  do  not  solely  depend  u  on  t  e:r 
tenons  ;  because  the  girders  they  are  framed  into, 
prove  co;nmonlv.soin<-what  wainny  upon  their  uppei 
sides,  and  the  joists  are  alwavs  scribed  to,  pro  jet  t  over 
that  w.iy;niness,  and  so  strengthen  their  bearing 
Sy  to  much    as  they  project  over  the  round 


nesa  or  wavnuiiM»a*of  the  upper  side  of  the  girder. 

"  Secondly,  the  floor  is  bo  irded  with  the  length  of 
the  boards  athwart  the  joists,  and  these  boards  firm- 
ly nailed  down  to  the  joists,  which  also  adds  a  great 
strength  to  t' em. 

Thirdly,  the  joists  are  seldom  made  to  bear  at 
above  ten  foot  in  length,  awl  should  by  the  rule  of 
good  workmanship,  not  lie  above  ten  niche*  asunder 
at  the  most ;  so  that  this  short  bearing  and  close  dis- 
charging of  one  another,  renders  the  whole  floor  firm 
enough  for  all  common  occupation.  But  if  the  joists 
do  liear  at  above  ten  foot  in  length,  it  ought  to  be 
the  care  ofthe  master  workman  to  provide  stronger 
stuff  for  firm,  viz.  thicker  and  broader.  If  not, 
thev  cut  a  tusk  on  the  upper  side  of  the  tenon, 
and  let  that  tusk  into  the  upper  side  of  the  gir- 
der*. 

"  Having  erected  the  principal  post,  and  other 
posts,  and  fitted  in  the  bressummer*,  girder*,  joists, 
&c.  upon  the  first  Hoor,  they  pin  up  all  the  frame  of 
carcass-work.  But  though  the  girders  and  joists  de*» 
rribed  for  this  first  floor,  lie  proper  enough  for  it; 
vet  tor  the  second  story,  and  in  this  particular  case, 
the  joists  lie  not  proper  for  the  second  story;  be- 
cause iu  the  second  story  we  have  described  a  bal- 
ony. 

"  Therefore  in  this  case  you  must  frame  the  front- 
bressummer  about  seven  inches  lower  into  the  prin- 
cipal posts;  because  the  joists  for  the  second  floor 
are  not  to  be  mortised  into  the  bressummer  to  lie 
even  at  the  top  with  it,  but  must  lie  upon  the  bres- 
summer, and  project  over  it  so  tar  as  tlie  balcony  is 
designed  to  project  beyond  the  upright  of  tho  front. 
Anil  thus  laying  the  joists  upon  the  bressummer  ren- 
ders them  much  stronger  to  bear  the  balcony,  than  if 
the  joists  were  tenoned  into  tlie  front  of  the  bres- 
summer, and  projected  from  it  into  the  street. 

"  But  the  truth  is,  though  I  have  given  you  a 
draft  ofthe  joists  lying  athwart  the  front  and  rear 
for  the  first  floor,  you  may  as  well  make  them  range 
with  the  two  sides  on  the  first  floor.  But  then  the 
bressummer  that  reaches  from  front  to  rear  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor  must  be  stronger;  and  girders 
must  then  bo  tenoned  into  the  bressummer  nnd  the 
ground-plates,  at  such  a  distance,  that  the  joists  may 
not  bear  at  above  ten  foot  in  length.  And  the  te- 
nons of  the  joists  must  be  tenoned  into  the  girders, 
so  that  they  will  then  range  with  the  two  sides. 

"  But  a  word  more  of  the  brcasummer;  I  say  (as 
before)  that  the  bressummer  to  bear  at  so  great 
lei. gili  mast  be  made  stronger,  though  it  should  be 
discharged  at  the  length  of  the  shop,  (viz.  at  85  feet) 
with  a  brick  wall,  or  a  foundation  brought  up  of 
brick.  But  if  it  should  have  no  discharge  of  brick- 
work, but  hear  at  the  whole  40  feet  in  length,  your 
bressumioer  must  be  yet  considerably  stronger  than 
it  need  be  were  it  to  bear  but  25  feet  iu  length;  be- 
cause the  shorter  all  the  bearings  of  timbers  are,  the 
firmer  they  bear.  But  then  tlie  framing  work  will 
take  up  more  labour,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  cheap* 
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er  to  pat  in  stronger  staff  for  long  bearing*,  than  to 


pnt  a  girder  between  to  discharge  the 
to  be  framedinto  the. girders. 


length  of  llic 


u  But  to  inake  short  of  this  argument,  I  shall  give, 
you  the  sc'ieme^  ofjicantlings  of  timber,  at  several 
bearing*,  for  summers,  girders,  joists,  rollers,  <Xrc 
as  thev  are  set  down  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  for 
rebuildins:  the  city  of  Loudon,  after  the  late  dreadful 
fire:  which  scantlings  were  welk  considered  by  hbk* 
workmen,  before  this  adoption  was  reduced  into  an 
Act.         r  V 

SekntNhig*  tf  limber  for  the  Jtrtl  tartt  of  Houtei. 
>       V    »»      '»  Ft.         In.  In. 

Forth*  Floor  j^,on 


Length  F 

Jo..l»  In  Id 

fi.irrri  Fl'mr»  3 


Depth. 

I nchei . 


I 


Fl.  $«t  fool.. 8 )  .  ,  . 
R.nf  $  Principal  Rafteri  under  15  ?nl  lop  .  .5S  0  " 

KO°l  ?  Single  Rafter*  4  and  3  im ' 

Fool.  Thiekneu. 

.  3  and 

.  -  ....  nnd 

Scantlingt  of  Timber  for  the  other  two  tort*  of  Home*. 

Bf-tlth.    Depth.  Thlckne**.  Depth. 
Fl.        Fl,    In.  In.  In.  In. 

f 

Sammer*  or  Gir- 
der* »  h  n-li  hear  \ 
io  length  flow    I  \ 

la.  In. 

Principal  Di»charir«  upon  Pier*  in  Ihc  fir»l^  13.. and.. 12 
Siur>  In  the  Fronti   \  13.. and..  13 


r-  |  la.7tn.JS..  13.. and..  V  J"."'i  3.. 7 
lR..N...SI..U..acHl..lO^""b  i-3..7 
2l..K...SI..l...aiid..l2  l"*r.  f  j  .s 
21. .to..*,.. 17. .and  .1|J  i0 rc*f  J  3. .8 


Binding  J«i*u!  » lib  tWir  Trim-  STRIKE  Li 
or  R.ming  Pieces  and  Bcami  ^ '« 


in  llicir 


S-C3  K 
<'V' '>  • 


10  ».*ry  J 


Ft.  *  Pi. 


In. 

.and.,i; 

.and.. 6 
.and. .5 
In.  lb. 
8. .and. .6 
h.  .and . .  1 


1 
N 


f,3--,o:l8^Mop l*( 

,    .  «  «w      I  18    to    81  \M  fu"'--'uf 


In.  In, 


(Mi 


Purlin*  from 


RaftrnJ 

Length. 
Fl.       Ft.  In. 
US.. to. .18....  9... 
•  hs.- to.  .21.  ...12... 


'I 
V 

■If  I 


I 


Single  Raften . 


Si  one 


Where. 

(••or  |»4 
B"'d  IS 

lee  pi* 
IK 

.Sraut- 

UaH 


In 

8.  It'-'... 

»•        ,i  -,,»<•; 

Fl.  In.  In.  • 

Sunt  eicrrdiag  in  Irr.glh  9.  6.  .4  ' 
nut  exceeding  in  length  ti..4..3j 

for  Sawed  Timber  and  Lathi,  utualiy  brought  out 
of  the  fftit  f0untrt..nol  leu  than 

Jit.:.!  i.  Ill  irk  ana, 
Ft.      In.  In. 

Sint-le  Quarter*  ,n  length  8  3#. . , .  14, 

Double  Ijiiailru  in  length  ..8  4  34 

Sawed  JoUu  in  length  8  6  ....4 

Lath*  in  length..  \\    "       '      (Juar,rrnnd  *  infl'- 

Inrhm. 

f  Corner  Piers   Ihnjnnre 

r;^t  .on  I  M  Mu~ or  Sln«»p  »*i"»  1 1  and  12 

iTilVSli  "'^Z^"™  j  M  and  18  . 

(r« j      •  !  *  Oo^-Ja»b»  aad  Vleodi  V.V.  11  and  8 


Fl.  In. 

f  Coiner  Plern   'J    l.  hjubtc 

J  n„u^%.^,'be.te;n  V  "  U^'m" 
,ur,J   1     ilou*.  .miriloute        ^  Tl  aa*  18 
I  Doo.  Jaoih,  awl  Ileadi'..  Hand  10 


8eanllin/ti 
for  Scueii 


Ft. 
f3  nidep 

6highS 


..i 


1  brick  | 


hrick  n  floltn 
f  and 
on  end>  edg< 


Snltom  pared  plain, 
then  1  brick  an 


We  next  proceed  to  Smith's  Cnrpctttrr's  Com' 
pnnion,  in  which  are  many  observation*,  very  judi- 
•  ioiiH  and  worthy  to  transcription ;  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  w  ork",  is  interesting,  and  commences  in 
the  following  manner. 

"  fin  usefulness  of  carpenter's  work  in  building, 
ind  the  little  notice  taken  of  it  by  authors  who  have 
treated  of  architecture,  and  the  few  there  be  that 
rightly  understand  it,  prompted  me  to  write  the  fok 
lowing  treatise. 

**  Carpenter's  work  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
branches  of  architecture;  it  was  contemporary  with 
the  first  ages  of  the  world;  and  with  the  knowledge 
of  this  art,  Noah  closely  and  firmly  connected  those 
timbers  in  the  ark,  which  were  so  nicely  wrought, 
tfiat  thev  not  only  kept  the  water  from  penetrating 
into  it,  but  wt*re  proof  against  the  tempest  and  the 
rolling  billows,!  when,  in  its  womb,  it  carried  all 
the  tenants  of  the  earth  and  air. 

"  Those  naval  preparation*,  through  all  ages  of 
the  world,  as  well  as  those  stupendous  temples  and 
edifices,  erected  in  all  countries,  demonstrate  the 
perfection  of  this  art.  The  innumerable  floating 
buildings,  which  roll  from  one  country  to  another, 
through  tempestuous  storms,  tossed  from  the  moun- 
tain's height  to  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  without  in- 
juring the  vessel,  evidently  shew  the  vast  use  and 
judgment  of  carpenter's  work. 

"  But  as  that  branch  of  it  which  relates  to  templar 
or  domal  uses,  is  the  subject  of  this  work,  I  shall  on- 
ly treat  of  its  usefulness  ia  thorn  ;  and  may  venture 
to  affirm  that  carpenter's  work  is  the  chief  tic  and 
connection  of  a  budding;  it  >i9  the  ligament  which 
binds  I  hp  walls  together.       1  ■ 

"  The  bond-timbers,  which  strengthen  and  tie  the 
angles  of  a  building,  and  prevent  its  separating,  is 
the  work  of  the  (carpenter.  Linteling  over  doors 
and  windows,  with  other  discbargement^  of  weight, 
it  is  »iis  care  to  perform. 

Bond  timbers  in  cross  walls,  when  settlements 
happen,  if  they  are  well  applied,  prevent  the  cracking 
of  the  walls,  for  they  keep  the  whole  together,  and 
every  partscttleth  alike,  which  would  fill  the  build- 
ings with  gups  and  chasms  if  neglected. 

"  Next,  the  floors;  the  rightly  framing  them,  by 
trussing  the  girders,  by  placing  ,  thtnipu  joists,  so 
that  tltey  come  near  no  funnels,  of.  cjiinjaics  ;  the 
manner  of  tenanting,  tusking,'  .frnming,  ^  lim- 
bers tor  chimneys,  slair*,  &c.  1  say,  aUdme.se  are 
the  business  of  the  carpe^er,  to  see  carefully  pox- 
formed. 

"  Partitions  of  timber,  their  manner  of  trussing  io 
prnvent  cracking,  settlements,  &c.  and  the  tiis- 
charge  of  weight  of  girders,  beams,  or  cross  walk,  is 
carpenter's  work ;  as  is,  likewise,  the  framing  oftim- 

large 
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edifices,  or  church**,  "their  maimer  of  framing',  the 
height  of  their  pitch,  their  strength,  usefulness,  &c. 
with  the  various  manner  of  performing  all  these 
works,  is  the  subject  of  this  treatise,  which  I  have 
rendered  intelligible  to  every-capacity,  by  designs  of 
several  sorts,  and  have  described  them  in  such  a 
manner,  that  will  render  thowork  useful  to  carpen- 
ters; in  particular,  such  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  manner  of  performing  these  operations  of  fra- 
ming. 

"  If  it  should  l>e  objected,  that  there  are  few 
things  here  treated  of,  but  what  every  carpenter 
knows,  I  could  wish  such  objectors  had  been  at  the 
pains  I  have  taken  to  inform  the  world,  since  I  reap 
no'a4vnntn»e  by  it,  but  the  satisfaction  of  communi- 
cating any  thing  which  may  prove  serviceable  to  my 
countrymen. 

■"The  -first  thing  which  the  carpenter  must  consi- 
der* for  the  carrying  on  a  building,  is  the  plan,  in 
which  you  are  to  prepare  your  timber  in  having  it 
cut  into  proper  scantlings,  which  shall  be  hereafter 
noted. 

"  You  are  to  prepare  for  lintel  ings  and  bond-tim- 
bers ;  for  lintels  over  doors  or  windows,  stuff  of  five 
inches  thick  and  seven  broad,  and  it  is  a  slight  wav 
of  building  to  put  in  any  of  Ipsb  scantling;  as  foY 
door-cases,  their  manner  of  makmg,  and  scantling* 
of  stuff,  it  is  needless  to  sneak  of;  it  is  th*  host  way 
to  have  them  put  in  when  the  fbWndaiions  arc  brought 
tip  high  enough  for  them.  Bond-timbers  shoul.j  be 
dovetailed  at  the  angles  of  the  buildup  and  cross 
walls.  And  here  note,  that  it  nva  durable,  though 
expensive  way,  to  have  all  fir  timber,  which  is  laid 
in  the  walls  of  the  building,  to  be  pitched  with 
pitch  and  grease  mixed  together;  the  quantity  of 
grease,  one  pound  to  four  pounds  of  pitch.  All  these 
things  are  the  care  of  the  carpenter. 

"  Bond-timbers  should  be  fom*  or  five  inches  (hick 
for  cross  waffo,  rind  in  (he  angles  of  a  building,  six 
or  seven  inches,  and  proportionally  broad;  six  or; 
eight  fret  long  in  each  weU  ;  and  it  would  not  be 
amiss  to  place  them  six  or  eight  feet  distant  all  the 
'height  of  the  building,  in  every  angle  and  cross 
wall;  these,  if  n  building  be  on  on  infirm  fbunda- 
'tion,  cause  the  whole  to  settle  together,  rind  prevent 
the  cracks  and  fractures  which  happen  if  this  be  ne- 
glected. 

■**  We  come  now  to  the  floors,  in  which  these 
'things  are  to  be  observed;  the  magnitude  of  the 

room,  the  manner  of  framing,  and  the  scantlings  of 

the  timber.  For  the  first,  you  are  to  observe  to  lav 
'the  girders  always  the  shortest  way,  and  not  to 

have  a  joist  at  any  time  exceediug  twelve  feet  in 

length. 

u  The  first  common  method  of  framing  floors,  is 
where  the  joists  are  framed  flush  with  the  top  of  the 
girdsr."  (The  trimming-foists  supposed  to  come 
against  rfiimnrj/s  and  stairs,  are  always  thicker  than 
rvmmon  Joists.)   *'  Being  weakened  by  mortising. 


Scantling  of  joists,  when  a  floor  is  framed  in  this 
manner,  ought  to  be  as  fbllowcth  i 


■ 

Common  J  outs. 

Trims*  n. 

ft.lu. 

incite*. 

ft.  luof 

5 
(> 

9 
10 

11 
12 

7  X  21  | 
7  X  2T 

7  X  8* 
8X3 

8  Xaj 
H  X  Si 
9x4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

7  X  J 
|  7  x  4 

7x5 

8  x4 
8X5 
9x6 

"  These  are  such  proportions,  as  will  render  tlie 
work  sufficiently  capable  of  sustaining  any  common 
weight. 

J  "  The  next  manner  of  framing  floors,  is  with 
bind i  <g  joists  framed  flush  with  the  under  side  of 
the  girder ;  and  about  three  or  four  inches  below 
the  top  of  the  girder,  to  receive  the  bridgings,  which 
are  those  which  lie  across  the  binding-joists,  nnd 
are  pinned  down  to  them  with  pins  of  wood,  or 
spikes  of  iron.  These  binding-joists  should  be 
framed  about  three  feet,  or  three  feet  six  inches 
distant  from  one  another,  and  their  thickness  fiim 
or  live  inches,  or  iu  the  proportion  to  the  length  of 
their  tearing,  as  trimming  joists. 

"  These  floors,  if  they  settle  out  of  a  level  with 
I  the  buildiug,  are  made  level  when  the  bridgings  are 
put  in,  wiiich  is  generally  after  the  building  is  cover- 
ed in,  and  nearly  compleated  ;  thev  are  generally 
double  tenanted.  The  binding-joist*  are  chased, 
and  the  ceiling-joists  tenanted  into  them,  and  put  iu 
generally  af.er  the  building  is  up.  These  ceiling 
joists  should  be  13  or  14  inches  up-trt,  and  the  scant- 
ling 8  or  3  inches  square,  and  ui  large  buildings 
3  and  4.  As  for  the  bridgings,  which  lie  on  the  top 
of  the  binding-joists,  thev  nay  be  placed  12  or  14 
inches  distant,  their  scantling  3  and  4,  or  S\  and  5 ; 
their  bearing  being  only  from  binding-joist  to  joist, 
which  is  three  feet,  or  three  feet  6  inches,  and  these 
are  laid  even  with  the  top  of  the  girder  to  receive 
the  boarding.  We  eome  now  to  speak  of  girdora  ; 
and  first,  for  their  scantling,  take  these  proportions  -. 


it.  long 

Scantling  to 

■IK  art. 

B.  D. 

10 

8    X  10 

12 

84  X  10 

14 

9    x  10* 

16 

0{  x  104 

18 

10    X  11 

20 

11    X  12 

22 

114  X  13 
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And  observe,  (hat  as  every  weight,  add-*  I,  to  the 
weight  of  the  timber  in  the  floor,  in  itself  occa- 
sions it  to  settle,  the  girders  should  be  cut  camber; 
if  a  10  fret  bearing,  half  an  inch  camber;  if  20  feet 
bearing,  an  inch  camber,  &c.  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  the  bearing. 

u  And  farther  to  strengthen  the  girder,  and  pre- 
vent its  sagging,  as  it  is  called  among  workmen,  that 
U,  its  bending  downwards,  I  have  given  you  several 
nays  of  trussing  girders,  which  have  been  most  of 
(hem  practiced. 

"  The  manner  of  trussing  these  girders,  is,  first, 
to  saw  the  girder  down  the  middle,  the  deepest  way : 
(hen  take  two  pieces  of  dry  oak,  about  4  j  or  5  inches 
wide,  and  I  inches  thick;  let  half  the  piece  lie  let 
in  one  side  of  the  girder,  and  half  into  the  other. 

M  Another  way^  which  is  by  cutting  the  girder 
through,  and  driving  a  wedge  against  the  ends  of  the 
trusses.  When  these  are  thus  prepared,  bolt  them 
together  with  iron  bolts  and  keys;  or  much  rather, 
a  screw  at  the  end  of  the  bolt. 

"  Sonv  carpenters  cut  their  girders  down  the 
middle,  and  bolt  them  together,  without  trussing, 
only  changing  the  ends  different  from  what  they 
prt  w,  whereby  the  grain  of  the  wood  is  crossed,  and 
it  becomes  much  stronger  than  if  it  h ad-continued 
nidiout  sawing  down  the  middle,  and  thus  putting 
it  together. 

"  Some  in  trussing  girders,  muke  use  of  other 


"  The  girder  being  thus  trussed  and  put  together, 
proceed  in  framing  the  joists,  as  in  common  floor*. 
The  strongest  way  being  double  tenanting  and 
lucking,  as  is  shewn  in  the  binding-joists,  Before 
1  leave  this  part  of  floors,  I  shall  observe  to  you 
that  the  best  and  most  workmanlike  manner  of 
framing  floors,  is  to  plane  the  upper  edge  of  your 
joists  straight;  for  the  straightor  and  truer  your 
joists  lie,  the  truer  your  boarding  will  lie,  which"  is  a 
Srcat  ornament  to  a  magnificent  room;  but  if  you 
frame  without  binding-joists,  and  lay  on  bridgings, 
alone  the  bridgings,  and  lay  them  very  straight  and 
level ;  this  care  taken,  will  save  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  in  laving  down  the  boarding,  which  you  are 
often  forced  to  chip  and  fur  up,  to  make  them  lie 
even,  and  those  furrings  are  not  only  troublesome, 
but  are  apt  to  give  way,  and  occasion  the  creeking 
of  the  boards  as  you  walk  on  them.  It  would  be  a 
?ood  way  to  turn  arches  of  brick  over  the  ends  of 
the  girders  of  the  floors,  because  if  any  alteration 
happens,  they  are  easily  taken  out,. 

"  I  come  now  to  partitions  of  timber,  with  their 
manner  of  framing.  Timber  partitions  have  these 
properties  attending  them  ;  they  tuke  up  less  room, 
ana  are  cheaper  than  those  of  brick. 

**  A*  to  roofs,  there  is  a  plate  to  go  round  a  build- 
ing, which  may  or  may  not  be  deemed  a  part  of  the 
roof;  it  may  be  deemed  the  foundation  and  tie  of 


on  which  the  roof  lieth.  These  plates  ar1  to  he 
dovetailed  at  the  angles  and  tenanted  together  in 
their  length,  several  ways.  The  beams  of  tiie  rootj 
which  serve  us  girders  to  the  ceiling-floors,  (and  in- 
to which  all  the  principal  rafter*  of  the  roof  are 
tenan(ed)  are  dovetailed,  or  what  by  workmen  is 
termed  cogged  down  to  the  plate,  which  prevents 
its  flying  out  from  the  foot  of  the  rafter,  whose  hut- 
ment is  against  it;  and  m  the  ai. pes  of  a  building, 
pieces  dovetailed  across  the  angles  of  the  plate, 
serve  to  keep  it  from  spreading,  mid  is  the  tool  of 
the  hip. 

"  The  common  pitch  of  roofs  is  to  have  the 
rafter's  length,  if  it  span  the  building  at  once;  to  be 
three-fourths  of  the  breadth  of  the  building. 
Some  make  them  flatter,  as  a  pediment  pitch ;  and 
the  old  Gothic  way  was  to  make  them  the  whole 
breadth. 

"  The  common  pitch  is  not  only  unpleasing  to 
the  eye,  but  is  attended  with  this  inconvenience  ;  if 
there  is  a  gutter  round  the  building,  the  steepness  of 
the  roof  occasions  the  ram  to  come,  with  so  sudden  a 
velocity  into  the  pipes,  which  arc  to  convey  the 
water  from  the  gutters,  that  they  fill  the  gutter ; 
and  sometimes  so  fast,  that  the  water  runneth  over 
(he  covering  of  the  roof,  and  does  great  injury  to  the 
timber.  &c.  of  the  building;  and  the  steeper  the 
roof  is,  the  longer  the  rafters,  and  the  greater  quau- 
tity  of  timber  must  be  used  in  the  roof,  as  well  aa 
the  more  weight  from  the  great  quantity  of  timber, 
and  the  weakening  the  principal  timbers,  by  adding 
more  to  its  own  weight. 

'*  And  the  pediment  pitch  is  inconvenient,  inlying 
too  flat,  for  those  climates  so  frequently  subject  to 
ruin,  and  heavy  snows,  which  last  would  press  and 
vastly  incommode  the  building,  and  would  lie  much 
longer  on  the  roof,  its  declivity  being  so  small ;  be- 
sides, in  keen  winds,  attended  with  rain,  the  rain 
would  drive  in  under  the  covering  of  slate  or  tiles, 
and  create  much  decay  in  the  timber. 


ti  decay  in  tt 
"  Proportion  of  beams 
take  the  following  rule  : 
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•  The  principal  rafter  should  be  nearly 
the  bottom  as  the  beam,  and 
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length  one-fifWi  e>r  one-sixth  'of  it*  breadth:  the 
king-posts  should  be.  a*  thick  a*  the  top  of  the  prin- 
cipal rafter,  and  the  brendtit  according  to  the  big- 
ness of  the  strut*  you  intend  to  let  into  them,  the 
middle  part  being  left  something  broader  than  the 
thickness. 

"  Struts  may  diminish  as  the  rafters  do,  one-fifth, 
or  one  sixth  of  their  length.  In  placing  struts  and 
rollar-hrams,  the  dividing  the  rafter , into  as  ninny 
equal  parts  as  yon  propose  hearings,  is  the  rule, 
because  every  part  of  the  principal  will  have  its 
equal  distant  bearings. 

'*  Purlins  are  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  prin- 
cipal rafter,  and  the  proportion  of  the  breadth  is  six 
to  eight:  that  is,  if  the  rafter  be  six  inches  thick, 

'let  the  purlins  be  *ix  inches  thick,  and  eight  inches 
broad  :  if  it  be  nine  inches  thick,  the  breadth  of  the 

.purlins  ki  twelve  inches  broad,  &c. 

4k  N.  B.  The  purlins  are  those  pieces  into  whirh 

.the  small  rafters  are  tenanted,  and  they  are  tenanted 
into  the  principal  rafter.    length  of  purlins  is  gen- 

-erally  from  six  to  eleven  feet,  not  exceeding  that 
length. 

M  Small  rafters;  their  scantlings  two  inches  and 
a  half,  and  four  inches ;  three  inches,  and  four  inches 
and  a  half;  and  three  inches  and*  a  half,  and  five 
incites ;  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  roof  and 
length  of  the  rafters.    .Small  rafters  should  not  px-II 
^seed  seven  fret  in  length  in  a  purliued  roof:  if  it'[ 
happen  that  the  length  of  the  principal  be  above  fit'-  j. 
teen  (bet,  it  is  best  to  pnt  in  two  tier  of  purlins  in  F 
•4he  length  of  the  rafter." 

In  respect  to  the  construction  of  roofs  for  coves,  j 
*c  has  the  following  observations :  "  The  use  of 
-coving  a  room  of  considerable  height,  is,  first,  the  | 
.making  of  it  much  lighter  than  it  would  otherwise  j 
be,  if  level  in  the  ceiling ;  the  rays  of  light  in  a  cove  ;j 
.are  reflected  back  again  into  the  rooms,  which  would 
be  otherwise  lost  aud  confused  in  a  room  with  a  flat 
•ceiling. 

*4  Likewise,  all  rooms  with  circular  roofs  or  ceil-  'J 
•ings  are  more  commodious  and  useful  for  enter-  |l 
tuimnent,  for  music,  &e.  Tlie  angles  of  incidence  j 
are  always  equal  to  those  of  reflection  ;  so  the  undo- :, 
lation  of  sounds  living  on  any  cove,  or  splu>rical  part  |: 
ol"a  InnJiling,  reverberate  on  the  audience;  and  ifii 
spherical,  no  part  of  t he  sphere  can  receiv  e  the  vi-  I 
hration,  but  it  will  return  in  the  same  direction;' 
Jroiu  whence  the  undulation  first  began.  The  re- J; 
ilerting  rav«  of  light,  and  the  reverberation  of  sounds,  i; 
proceed  from  t!t*  same  cau-c,  and  from  incidents 
ji.it  liraU.V  a  fleeting  the  eye  and  the  oar." 

Mr.  Smith's  work  is  illustrated  by  thirty-three 
plat  's,  twenty  of  w  hich  are  designs  of  roots,  and 
live  are  plans  or  elevations  of  wooden  bridges. 

The  next  work  to  lie  reviewed,  is  the  flriihli  Car- 
pftrtcr,  by  Mr.  I  rancis  IVice,  whose  treatise  lias 
obtained  the  recommendation,  of  Messr*.  Hawks* 
wwir,  James,  ami  (jjhhs.    IVoux  this  we  shall  alsolj 


quote  the  introductory  part,  with  some  description* 
and  observations,  which,  though  they  mar  not  lie  so 
methodically  arranged,  as  those  of  the  last  author, 
are,  in  general  correct,  and  well  founded. 

"  As  all  buildings  are.  composed  of  three  princi- 
pal parts,  v  iz.  strength,  use,  and  beauty,  therefore 
carpentry  naturally  comes  in  among  the  essential 
heads  of  architecture.  It  is  an  art  that  has  been 
taken  notice  of,  by  nil  the  most  famous  architects; 
therefore  these  and  the  like  circumstances,  prompt- 
ed me  to  compile  the  most  approved  methods  of 
connecting  timber  together,  for  most  of  the  various 
uses  in  buildings,  with  the  rules  necessary  to  lie 
observed  therein;  but  when  I  considered  such  a 
treatise  might  not  give  a  sufficient  variety,  therefore 
it  appeared  necessary  to  add  several  other  things 
appertaining  to  the  art,  in  order  to  make  the  whole 
particularly  useful. 

"  I  have  used  my  utmost  endeavours  to  render 
this  treatise  not  only  intelligible  to  carpenters,  but 
a*  the  same  time  to  be  of  use  to  the  ingenious  theo- 
rist in  building;  and  have  digested  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  need  little  or  no  explanation,  otherwav- 
tbau  carefully  inspecting  the  l*late$. 

"  Nevertheless  it  may  not  be  improper,  in  thi* 
place,  to  mention  some  general  observations.  There 
is  a  moisture  in  all  timber;  therefare  all  bearing- 
timljer  ought  to  have  a  moderate  camber,  or  round- 
ness, for  t  ill  that  moisture  is  in  some  sort  drved  out, 
the  said  timber  will  sag  with  its  own  weight ;  and 
that  chiefly  is  live  reason  girders  lire  trussed  and 
used,  as  in  its  place  will  be  shewn.  But  here  ob- 
serve that  girders  nix;  best  trussed  when  thev  are 
first  sawn  out,  for  by  their  drying  and  shrinking, 
it  tightens  the  trusses  in  them  yet  more. 

u  Observe  also,  that  all  beams,  or  ties,  be  cut,  or 
for  ceil  in  framing,  to  a  camber,  or  roundness,  such 
as  an  inch  in  the  length  of  eighteen  feet :  and  that 
principal  rafters  be  also  cut,  or  forced  up  to  a  caui- 
i>er,  or  roundness,  as  before.  The  reason  of  thi*  is, 
all  trusses,  though  ever  so  well  framed,  by  the 
shrinking  of  the  timber,  ana  weight  of  the  covering, 
will  sag,  and  sometimes  so  much  as  to  otfeud  the 
eye  of  tit*  beholder;  so  that  by  this  preparation, 
your  truss  will  ever  appear  well. 

"  Also  observe,  that  all  case-bays,  either  in  floor* 
or  roofs,  do  not  exceed  twelve  feet  if  possible:  ton  I 
i-,  do  not  let  your  joists  in  floors,  your  purlins  m 
roofs,  &C.  exceed  twelve  feet  in  their  length  or  l»t  ar- 
ing:  but  rather  let  ihe  hearing  be  eight,  nine,  or 
ti  ii  teet ;  which  should  be  observed  in  forming  a 
plan. 

"  Also  in  bridging  lloor,  do  not  place  your  bind- 
ing, or  strong  JoinIs  above  three,  lour,  or  five  iWl 
apart:  and  that  your  bridgiugs,  or  common  joist*-, 
are  not  above  ten  or  twelve  inches  apart,  that  is. 
between  one  joist  and  the  other. 

"  Here  also  observe,  never  to  make  double  te- 
nants or  tenons,  for  bearing  uses,  such  as  binding 
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jotstfl,  common-joists,  or  purlin*;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  it  weakens  very  much  whatever  you  frame  it 
iu»o;  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  a  rarity  to  have 
a  draught  in  both  tenon*,  tlmt  is,  to  draw  your  joint 
close  by  the  pin :  for  the  said  pin,  by  passing  throogh 
both  tenons,  (if  there  is  a  draught  to  each,)  must 
bend  so  much,  that  without  the  pin  he  as  tough  as 
wire,  it  mast  need*  break  in  driving,  and  conse- 
quently do  more  hurt  than  good." 

Me  then  proceeds  to  notice  the  scarfing  of  beams, 
the  method  of  trusting  girders,  and  the  modes  of 
connecting  the  various  joints  of  rooting.  lie  next 
describes  bridging  floors  and  the  plan  of  laying 
down  the  sides  of  roofs  in  piano,  in  adverting  to 
which,  he  shews  the  hackings  of  the  hips,  according 
to  Pope's  principle,  and  how  the  side  joint  of  a  pur- 
lin may  he  found,  so  as  to  cut  it  by  a  templet,  sup- 
posing there  be  no  room,  or  occasion  to  fiuine  it 
into  t':e  hip. 

Mr.  Price's  rules  for  finding  the  pitch  of  the  raf- 
ters tor  different  coverings,  tk'serve  attention. 

**  Take  an  v  width,  to  be  covered  with  lead;  divide 
the  width,  first  into  two  parts;  and  ono  of  them, 
again  into  four,  as  1,  2,  3,  I ;  at  tf,  "and  with  two  of 
these  parts,  describe  the  quarter  circle,  which  gives 
a  proper  pilch,  or  slope  to  be  covered  with  lend,  and 
is  called  a  pediment  pitch. 

"  Again,  tuke  any  width,  and  to  be  covered  with 
pantiles;  divide  it,  as  before,  into  two  parts,  and 
again  one  of  them  into  four,  as  I,  3,  4;  with  thiee 
parts,  as  at  3,  describe  the  quarter  circle,  which 
gives  a  proper  pitch  for  the  use." 

"  Also  take  any  width,  and  to  be  covered  with 
plain  tiles,  divide  it  into  two  jwts,  with  one  make 
a  quarter-circle,  as  the  pricked  line  shews  ;  which 
gi»e«  a  pitch,  or  slope,  proper  for  use, 

Mr.  Price  next  presents  his  readers  with  some  de- 
signs for  the  fronts  of  buildings,  required  to  have  the 
ground  story  open,  and  to  be  supported  with  story 
posts;  his  observations  next  apply  to  wooden 
Bridges,  and  he  gives  the  following  rules  for  the 
const  ruction  of  one  : — 

u  I  have  inserted  a  bridge  that  may  be  more  ac- 
ceptable than  the  foregoing  ones,  because  it  is 
adapted  to  public  and  private  uses,  by  l>eii)g  so 
formed  of  small  parts,  that  it  may  be  carried  to  any 
assigned  place,  and  there  put  together  at  a  short 
notice. 

•'This  bridge  II,  /Vgwre  2,  PlttltiU  I  suppose  to 
consist, of  two  principal  ribs,  as  i,  k,  made  tons,  the 
width  of  the  place  is  spanned  at  once  by  ait  arch  ri- 
sing owe  sixth  part  of  it*  exteut;  its  curve  is  divided 
into  five  parts,  which  I  propone  to  be  of  good  sea- 
soned English  oak  plank,  of  tferce  incites  thick,  and 
twelve  broad,  their  joint  or  meeting  tend*  to  the 
centre  of  the  arch.;  within  thin  rib  is  another,  cut 
out  of  plank  as  before,  of  three  inches  thick,  and 
nine  broad  ;  in  such  sort  as  to  break  the  joint*  of 
the  other,    in  euch  of  lhe*e  ruw,  are  wade  fouk 


mortises,  of  four  inches  Inroad,  and  three  high,  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  said  nine  irrh  plank,  (these  mor- 
tises are  best  set  out  with  a  templet,  on  which  the 
said  mortises  have  been  truly  divided  and  adjusted;) 
lastly,  put  each  principal  rib  up  in  its  place,  driving 
Ioohc  keys  into  some  of  the  mortises,  to  hold  the 
said  two  thicknesses  together;  while  other  help  in 
ready  to  drive  in  the  joists,  which  haven  shoulder 
inward,  and  a  mortise  in  them  outward ;  through 
which,  keys  being  drove,  keeps  the  whole  together; 
on  these  joists,  lay  your  planks,  gravel,  &c.  so  is 
your  bridge  compleat,  and  suitable  to  a  river,  &c. 
of  thirty-six  feel  wide. 

"In  case  the  river,  &c.  be  forty  or  fifty  feet  wide, 
the  stuff  should  lie  larger,  and  more  particularly 
framed  ;  as  is  shew  n  in  part  of  the  plan  enlarged,  as 
I ;  these  planks  ought  to  be  four  inches  thick,  and 
sixteen  wide;  and  the  inner  ones  that  break  the 
joint*,  four  inches  thick,  and  twelve  broad  ;  in  each 
of  these  a,re  six  mortises,  four  of  w  hich  arc  four 
inches  wide, and  two  high:  through  these  arc  drovo 
keys,  which  keep  the  ribs  the  better  together ;  thi* 
other  two  mortises  arc  six  inches  wide,  and  four 
thigh;  into  these  are  framed  the  joist**,  of  six  inchc, 
.  by  twelve ;  the  tenons  of  these  joi»ts  are  mortised 
to  receive  the  posts,  which  serve  as  keys;  aH  is 
•hewn  in  the  section  K,and  the  small  keys  are  shewn 
|  as  ih  \,  •  all  which  inspection  will  explain.  That 
of  M,  is  a  method  w  hereby  to  make  a  good  but- 
ineul  in  rate  the  ground  be  not  solid  ;  and  is  by 
driving  two  piles  perpendicularly,  and  two  sloping; 
the  heads  of  both  being  cut  oil'  -o  as  to  Ik?  embraced 
by  the  cill,  or  rerting-plntc ;  which  will  appear  by 
the  pricked  lints  drawn  from  the  plan  I,  and  the  let- 
ters of  reference. 

"  All  that  I  conceive  necessary  to  be  said  farther, 
is,  that  the  whole  being  performed  without  iron,  it  ia 
therefore  capable  of  being  painted  on  every  part,  by 
which  means  the  timber  may  be  preserved ;  for 
though  in  some  respects  iron  is  indispensably  ne- 
cessary, yet,  if  in  such  cases  where  things  are,  or 
may  lie  often  moved,  the  iron  w  ill  rust  auti  scale,  so 
as  that  the  parts  w  ill  become  loo-c  in  process  of 
time;  which,  as  i  said  before,  if  made  of  sound  tim- 
ber will  always  keep  tight  and  firm  together.  1t 
I  may  not  lie  amiss  to  observe,  that  whereas  some 
I  may  imaginr-  this  arch  of  timber  is  liable  to  give 
wav,  when  a  weight  comes  on  any  particular  part, 
and  rii-e  where  there  is  no  weight,  such  objectors 
may  be  satisfied  that  no  part  can  yield,  or  give  way, 
till  the  said  six  keys  are  broke  short  oft  at  once, 
which  no  weight  can  possibly  do. 

Mr.  Price,  speaking  of  the  circular  domes,  ob- 
serves, that  "  of  what  has  lieen  hitherto  described, 
nothing  appears  so  beautiful  w  hen  done,  as  domes, 
i  ur  circulur  roofs;  and  as  far  as  1  can  perceive,  no- 
thing bus  appeared  so  difficult  in  doing,  therefore  it 
will  w  proper  to  speak  something  of  them." 

i««r4  J'iutt  a.—4'  Let  IS  reproeula  plan,  in 
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wluc!i  let  ft,  ft,  ft,  be  the  plate  on  the  supposed  wall ; 
and  lot  r,  r,  r,  be  the  kirb  on  which  stands  a  lantern, 
or  cupola  ;  also  let  a,  a,  a,  represent  the  principal 
ribs. 

"  from  the  plan  B,  make  the  section  A :  in 
which  the  kirb,  or  plate  A  should  be  in  two  thick- 
l»PK<4es ;  as  also  that  of  c,  by  which  it  is  made  strong- 
er ;  and  indeed  the  principal  ribs  would  be  much 
lictter  to  be  in  two  thicknesses.  The  best  timber 
fortius  use  is  English  oak;  because  abundance  of 
that  nuturallv  grows  crooked.  As  to  the  curve  or 
sweep  of  this  dome  A,  it  is  a  semicircle;  although 
in  thai  point,  every  one  may  use  his  pleasure ;  and 
jn  it  ntv  detcribed  the  purlins  rf,  c,  from  which  per- 
pendiculars are  dropped  to  the  plan  B ;  so  that/ 
i*  the  mould  the  lower  purlins  arc  to  be  cut  out  by,' 
before  tbey  are  shaped  or  squared  for  use  ;  and  that 
ofg,  is  the  mould  for  the  upper  purlins.  I  rather 
shew  it  with  purlins,  because  under  this  head,  may 
lie  shewn  the  manner  of  framing  circular  roots  iu 
form  of  n  cone. 

"  To  shape  these  purlin*,  observe,  in  A,  as  at  d 
and  r,  the  are  so  squurcd,  that  the  joints  of  the  sup- 
posed smalt  ribs  are  equal.  Observe,  as  at  r,  the 
corners  of  the  purlin,  from  which  the  perpendiculars 
arc  let  full  to  the  plan  B.  So  that  your  purlin  being 
first  cut  out  to  the  thickness  required,  as  appears  in 
e,  and  also  to  the  sweep  /;  so  that  k  is  the  mould 
for  the  bottom,  and  /  the  mould  for  the  top ;  by 
which,  and  the  lines  for  the  cornets  of  the  said  pur- 
lin e,  the  same  may  be  truly  shaped  and  squared. 

"  N.  B.    This  particular  ought  to  be  well  di- 
'  gested,  it  being  a  principal  observation  in  a  circular 
roof. 

"  And  from  the  purlin  d,  in  the  section  A,  per- 
pendiculars are  dropped  to  the  plan  B ;  and  in 
which  it  appears  that  h  is  the  mould  for  the  top, 
audi  the  mould  for  the  bottom;  so  may  this  be 
squared,  which  compleats  the  performance.  As  to 
other  particulars,  due  inspection  will  explain  them. 
If  any  should  say,  a  dome  cannot  be  done  so  safe 
w  ithout  a  cavity  as  usual,  let  them  view  St.  Ste- 
phen's, Walbrook,  StockVmarkct,  built  by  that 
great  architect.  Sir  Christopher  Wren." 

"  On  perusing  the  foregoing  dome,  which  has  no 
vacancy,  and  that  of  St.  Paul's  dome,  that  has  so 
great  a  one,  1  thought  necessary  to  represent  one  at 
a  medium,  and  which  seems  very  concisely  adapted 
to  a  temple,  of  eighty  feet  diameter  in  the  clear; 
the  walls  1  have  represented  one  eighth  part  of  the 
opening. — Figure  4. 

"  I  suppose  this  a  temple  standing  clear  from 
other  buildings,  so  that  one  may  have  a  beautiful 
view  of  it ;  as  to  its  performance,  it  is  sufficiently 
explained  in  the  foregoing  plate ;  the  vacancy  gives 
a  great  strength  to  it,  and  renders  it  more  capable 
ofbearing  the  cupola ;  for,  by  framing  that  part  of 
the  section  C,  as  at  a,  a,  in  the  manner  represented 
in  I),  it  not  only  gives  an  opening  for  the  light  to 


illuminate  the  inside,  but  gives  a  great  strength  to 
the  whole. 

"  N.  B.  In  all  roofs  of  a  great  extent,  the  wind  is 
to  be  prepared  against,  as  strictly  as  the  weight  of 
i  the  material*  which  cover  it,  because  it  has  so  great 
i  a  force  in  storms  of  wind,  and  rain  ;  that  is,  it  acts 
with  more  violence  than  the  materials  do,  tbey 
being,  (what  we  may  call)  a  steady  pressure. 

"  The  plan  D,  miy  l*>  olwervcd  to  consist  of  two 
square  frames  of  timber,  crossing  each  other,  and 
halved  together,  the  corners  of  which,  and  the  inter- 
sections prove  a  very  good  tie,  and  at  the  same  time 
is  of  a  resisting  nature ;  so  that  it  becomes  the  chief 
connection  in  the  dome. 

"  I  suppose  this  dome  to  consist  of  sixteen  prin- 
cipal ribs ;  which  is  a  mean  betwixt  the  foregoing 
one,  which  has  but  eight,  and  that  of  St.  Paul's,  that 
has  thirty-two ;  this  also  may  be  framed  with  pur- 
lins, or  may  have  ribs  let  into  these  principal  ones, 
horizontally ;  so  that  the  boartU  that  cover  it,  may 
stand  upright  as  it  were;  although  1  don't  think 
that  a  material  point.  If  the  plan  were  to  be  pre- 
pared for  twelve  principal  ribs,  then  two  equilateral 
triangles,  crossing  each  other,  might  better  suit  than 
to  half  two  squares  together." 

He  next  shews  the  method  of  covering  polygonal 
buildings. 

In  Hfgttr  5,  M  let  A  be  the  plan,  the  upper  part 
of  which  is  half  an  octagon.  It  is  observable,  that  a 
circular  roof,  as  B,  should  extend  no  farther  than 
tlie  upright  of  its  support,  and  there  made  so  as  to 
carry  oft'  the  water ;  whereas  an  ogee  roof,  as  C, 
may  extend  to  the  extremity  of  the  cornice,  without 
injury  to  its  strength,  or  offence  to  the  eye  of  the 
most  curious :  also,  a  hollow  roof,  as  D,  may  extend 
to  the  extremity  of  the  cornice. 

u  It  appears  to  me,  that  many  angles  of  a  cupola 
give  it  beauty ;  therefore  the  sweep  E,  is  a  regular 
curve,  the  base  line  /  JL  being  taken  from  the  angle 
of  the  octagon  in  the  plan  A,  as  at  /  k.  This  curve 
E,  is  divided  into  a  number  of  equal  parts,  in  order 
to  trace  the  common  rib,  F,  from  the  said  angular 
rib  E;  observe,  in  A,  the  base  of  the  common  rib, 
fl,  which  is  placed  in  F,  as  from  /to/;  continue 
the  perpendicular,  /,  at  pleasure ;  take  the  base  /  £, 
in  Jv,  on  which  are  the  perpendiculars  dropped  from 
the  curve,  and  observe  to  place  that  distance,  k  /,  in 

E,  from  /*,  in  F,  to  any  part  where  it  cuts  the  per- 
pendicular /  in  F,  as  at  nt ;  from  these  divisions 
raise  perpendiculars,  so  by  continuing  the  base  lines 
from  the  divisions  in  E,  to  these  perpendiculars  in 

F,  their  intersection,  or  meeting,  is  a  curve  or 
sweep  exactly  agreeable,  and  which,  indeed,  may 
serve  as  a  standard  rule  to  trace  any  moulding 
whatever. 

"  To  back  the  said  angle-bracket,  I),  olwn  e  to 
describe  the  thickness  of  it  on  your  plan,  as  m 
A,  at  k,  which  shews  how  much  your  mould  must 
be  shifted,  as  may  appear  in  D.    This  also  may 
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be  observed  to  be  a  general  rule  fi>r  I  ho  backing  of 
tny  bracket."1 

'*  In  G,  ta  the  angular  bracket  of  an  O  O  roof, 
taken  from  the  plan  A ;  as  at  1,  r,  am!  If,  j«  the 
common  rib,  or  bracket  l,fy  traced  from  G,  a*  above 
U  shewn.  As  also  the  manner  of  backing  the  hip  G, 
which  must  of  course  appear  by  inspection. 

figu*r  1  Plate  10,  Let  A  be  the  plan  of  a  vault 
to  be  centered  for  groins.    Ato,  e,r,  rf,  are  piers, 

Kncrally  prepared  in  with  the  foundation,  which 
ar  the  weight  of  the  brickwork.  First,  resolve  on 
the  curve  you  would  have,  a*  dec,  being  a  semi- 
circle, which  is  shewn  by  the  section  B.  Begin  in 
A  at  d  c  <*,-  center  through,  as  it  were  a  common 
vault,  and  board  it ;  which  being  done,  to  make 
your  groin  set  centers,  as  from  a  to  r,  and  from  b  to 
<  divide  the  curve  dec  into  four  equal  parts,  as  at 
g  aod/;  so  are  g,  e ,  /,  small  centers, you  will  want  to 
nail  on  the  centers  first  boarded,  whose  plnce,  or 
plan  is  at  //,•  these  small  centers  may  lie  put  in  at 
plea«ure,  according  to  tl»e  bearing  of  vour  board*, 
that  is,  as  to  the  distance  between  each  "center.  To 
make  your  groin  straight  oa  its  base,  at  some  little 
height  over  the  centers,  strain  a  line  from  b  to  r,  or 
from  d  to  a,  from  which  drop  perpendicular*  on  your 
boarding,  first  fixed  at  as  many  places  as  you  please: 
there  dnve  in  nails,  and  bend  a  straight  rod  till  it 
touch  them  all ;  and  then,  with  a  pencil  or  chalk, 
describe  the  curve  so  formed,  to  which  bring  the 
boards  to  be  nailed  on  these  little  centers,  and  their 
joints  will  form  a  straight  groin." 

figure  2.  "  Let  C  be  a  plan  of  greater  extent, 
and  which  suppose  to  be  supported  by  two- piers, 
as /,  /.  The  section  I)  is  composed  of  entire  semi- 
circles, then,  consequently,  your  curves  in  (bisection 
£  will  be  elliptical, as  />,»,  d,  and  may  be  described 
wi<h  a  trammel.  What  was  said  in  A  explains  this 
at  one  view. 

w  If  these  pillars  should  be  in  the  way,  view  the 
plan  and  sections  again  :  first,  form  tbe  principal 
curve,  a»  D  at  a  g  h  b,  being  an  ellipsis,  so  that  the 
centers  will  be  a  Gothic  sweep  against  the  windows, 
as  e  g  a :  trace  the  curve  4  A  6  in  £,  agreeable  to 
eg-  a,  in  D,  with  which  center  it, as  shewn  in  A,  and 
makegood  your  groins  to  tbe  sides  t  lastly,  make  a 
flat  center,  as  at  e  h  i  k,  which  flatness  is  shewn  in 
either  of  the  profiles  or  sections  D  and  E,  and  fix  it 
on  your  centers  liefore  compleated,  which,  doubtless, 
due  inspection  will  make  plain,  and  hereby  you 
avoid  the  pdlai-s,.  which  are  equally  firm. 


"  N.  B.  The  cause  of  these  center-:  against  tbe 
window*  being  a  Gothic  arch,  proceeds  from  their 
making  part  of  the  whole  sweep  or  arch,  which 
thoug't  it  does  not  add  to  its  beauty,  it  does  to  ita 
stri'iurtii  in  a  particular  manner. 

"  Ho  next  say-*,  regarding  variety,  I  have  give* 
Her*-  anotlter  method  for  vaults  and  which,  indeed, 
may  give  more  pleasure  to  the  reader,  a*  being  a 
curiosity  never  before  published,  and  may  appear 
more  intelligible  than  that  in  the  foregoing." 

Figure  3—"  View  the  plan  G  and  ita  section  II, 
which  is  composed  of  entire  semicircles,  aabfe: 
see  also  the  section  I,  w  hich  is  an  ellipsis  traced 
from  hf  e  in  H  ;  but  for  use,  nothing  is  more  true 
than  the  trammel. 

M  See  this  plan  again,  and  also  it*  section  I,  from 
which  is  described  the  curvilinear  face  K,  and  also 
tbe  face  of  the  semicircular  arches,  as  L,  all  t>eiug 
alike.  And  this  is  what  I  call  a  more  accurate  me- 
thod for  finding  the  groin,  so  a-<  to  be  straight  over 
its  base,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  a  standard 
rule  whereby  to  account  for  any  curve,  or  face  of* 
a  ceiling  whatever.  The  curve  in  1  is  divided 
regularly^  though  seemingly  into  unequal  parts, 
which  being  drawn  to  the  groin  in  the  plan  G,  as 
appears  by  the  figiiies  1,  Si*  3,  4,  5,  G,  7,  8,  9,  and 
which  are  transferred  into  Lat  1,2, 3,  &c.  Also 
the  circle  b  fe  in  It,  is  divided  into  eighteen  equal 
parti ;  the  half  consequently  into  nine,,  which 
appears  from  6  to  cisL.  Ttria  method  doubtless 
will  be  plain,  and  therefore  needs  no  farther  explana- 
tion. 

"  That  of  K  belongs  to  tbe  section  I,  extended 
as  it  were,  and  that  of  L  belongs  to  one  of  the 
small  arches  of  H,  also  stretched  out,  they  being  all 
alike." 

"N.  B.  To  find  the  groin  by  a  more  common 
method,  do  thu»;  erect  a  straight  piece  of  a  board, 
or  the  like,  on  the  corner  of  the  pier  tbe  groin 
springs  from,  and  drive  in  a  nail  at  the  point  of 
the  groin's  meeting,  on  which  fasten  one  end  of 
a  chalked  line,  straining  it  tight,  slide  it  down 
the  side  of  the  said  straight  piece,  and  it  will 
form  the  groin  so  as  to  stand  perpendicularly  over 
its  base. 

Mr.  Price  then  shews  the  nature  of  oblique  or 
rampant  arches,  with  the  manner  o  tracing  the  base 
or  seat  of  the  angle  ribs  of  an  annular  groin,  his 
table  for  the  scantlings  of  timber,  with  accompany- 
ing remarks  are  too  valuable  to  be  omitted. 

A  TABLE 


(For  tie  Table  see  the  following  Page.) 
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A  TABLE  FOR  THE  SCANTLINGS  OF  TIMBER. 


A  Proportion  far  'limbers  for  small  Bui/dings 


Girder*  of  Fir 
(fearing     I  Scantling 
if  16  feel  3  lu».  by  11 

«  id  m 

n  ia  u 


He.iriiig  Po»t»  of  Kir 


)0 
12 


Scantling 


Joittl  of  Fir 
Bearing  -  I  Scnulrlng 
if  6  fret  5  i».  by  * 

9  6»  9$ 

13  I  8  2, 


Bridging*  of  Fir 
Bearing     |  Scantling 


if  6  fret 
8 
10 


li 


6  1 


Krurtrg  P(r.ti  of  Oak ' 


19 

14 


Scant  liug 
6  loch  tq 
8 
10 


Girder*  of  Oak 
Bearing     i  Scantling 
if  16  feet         10  in*,  by  la 
»  Vi  II 

«4  1  14  15, 


Jolat*  of  O.ik 
Bearing     t  Scantling 

f  6  fret        I   6  in*,  by 
9  7* 

19  I  10 


A  I'ropnrtivn  for  Ttmln  rs  for  large  Bitildwgx 


hrar>»£  l'on%  «77  ir 

Hrigbl  i  Scantling 
If  8  feet  3  loch  «q. 

11  8 
16  10 


Hristu 

if  8  feet 
19 
1G 


Bearing 
If  16  feet 


Girder*  of  Fir 


Scantling 
94  ioi.  by  13 
19  14 
13,  12 


J<>t*l«  of  Fir 
Bearing     I  Scantling 
a  If  6  feet         I  6  io».  by 
.S>   9         »  7J 
9    13  I  10 


Bearing 
if  6  feet 

8 
10 


Bridging*  of  O.ik 


Small  Rafter*  of  Fir 
Br  n  ring     ■  Scantling 
If  8  feet        I  34       by  94 
10  Mi 


?5 


Urn  an  of  Fif ,  or  tin 
Length 


if  30  fret 

45 
60 


6  to*,  by  7 
9  8« 
19  11 


Lrngth 
if  21  ft. 


36 
48 


ipnl  RaftenofFir 
Scantling 

Top  J  Bottom 

j  in.  &  66  ill.  & 
64         88  10 
8         Hi  10         IS,  48 


Beetling 
4  Inch  by 


Small  Rafter*  of  Oak 
Bearing  Scantling 
if  8  feet        1   4*  ina.  by 

10 
19 


scar 
4J  iu 

i 


Rriuw  of  Oak,  or  Tfea 
Length     I  Scantling 
if  30  feet  7  in*,  by  8 

45  !  10  114 

AO  13  15 


Principal  Rafter*  «>rO*k 
SraMling 
[•cngtb  I   Ton   I  Bolton 

If  24  ft.fT  in.  4  el  B  in.  &  9 
96      P        5  9  104 
lollO  19 


Bridging  of  Fir 
Bearing     j  Scantling 

if  6  feet        I  4  inch  by 
8  54 
10  I  7 


Small  Rafter*  of  f 
Bearing     I  Scantling 
if  8  feet        1  41  in*,  by  S 
10 
19 


3*  flr 

r 


Beam*  of  Fir,  or  Tie* 
Length     ■  Scantling 
if  90  feet  7  in.  by  8 

45  10  114 

60  I  IS  15 


Princip  al  Raftem  of  Fir 
Srantlii 


Bearing  t*<nit  at'  Oak 


Scant  ling 
8  iiKh  »q. 
19 
16 


Girder*  of  Oak 
Bearing     i  Scantling 
if  16  feet  19  in*,  by  14 

90  15  l.M 

94  1  18  1» 


JoUtt  of  Onk 
Bearing     |  Scantling 
f  6  feet         1  6  io*.  by 
9  9 
19  I  12 


Bridging*  of  Oak 

Scantling 

5  int.  by 

? 


Small  Rafter*  of  Oak 


Bearing 
if  6  feet 
10 
19 


Smutting 
i4  in*,  bv 
7 
9 


Beam*  or  Onk,  or  Tie* 
Length      I  Sraotling 
if  30  feet  8  in*.  fey  9 

45  11  194 

00  114  16 


Scantling  S.-ftiilling 
Length      Top   f  Bottom      Length  )    Ton    i  B 

if  24  ft.  7  in.  4  8  8  in.  &  9  [if  94  ft.  8  in  &  9  ? 
36  8  9  9  lOjl  38  9  10 1& 
48       9       IpllO       19  |  48       llO  U'lia 


Principal  Rafter*  of  Oak 
Scantling 

Bottom 

&  K 

1'. 

— L 


Although 
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"  Although  this  table  seems  so  plain  as  to  need  no 
explanation,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe  some 
particulars,  such  as  that  all  binding  or  strong 
joists,  ought  to  be  half  as  thick  again  as  common 
ioi«ts;  that  is,  if  a  common  joist  be  given  three 
inches  thick,  a  binding-joist  should  be  tour 
indies  and  a  half  thick,  although  the  same  depth. 

"Observe  also,  that  if convenieocy do  notalloWof 
posts  in  partition*  being  square,  in  such  cases  mul- 
tiply the  square  of  tbe  side  of  the  posts,  as  here 
given,  bj  itself :  for  instance,  if  it  be  six  inches 
square,  then  as  six  times  six  is  thirty-six,  conse- 
quently to  keep  this  post  nearly  to  the  same  strength, 
hod  some  number  that  shall  agree  thereto;  as  sup- 
pose the  partition  to  be  four  inches  thick,  then  let 
year  post  be  nine  inches  tbe  other  way,  so  that 
nine  times  four  is  thirty-six,  being  the  same  as  six 
times  six;  so  that  the  strength  is  nearly  the  same, 
altltough  beiug  equal  in  its  squares  is  best  for  the 
strength. 

"  Post*  that  go  the  height  of  two  or  three  stories, 
need  not  hold  this  proportion,  because  at  every 
floor  it  will  meet  with  a  tie;  admit  a  post  was 
required  of  thirty  foot  high,  and  in  this  height 
there  were  three  stories;  two  of  ten  feet,  and  otie 
of  eight.  Look  for  posts  of  fir  of  ten  feet  high, 
their  scantling  is  five  inches  square,  i.  c.  twenty- 
five    square    inches;   which  double  for  the  two 

■AiiiiSmi 


"  And  take  also  that  of  eight  leet  high,  being  four 
inches  square,  i.  e.  sixteen  square  incites,  all  which 
being  added  together,  make  sixty-foursquareincl.es; 
to  that  such  a  post  would  be  eight  inches  square. 
On  occasion  it  may  be  lessened  in  each  story  as  it 
rises. 

"  I  do  not  insist  that  the  scantlings  of  timber 
ought  to  lie  exactly  as  by  this  table  is  expressed, 
but  may  be  varied  in  some  respects,  as  the  workmen 
6hall«eefit;  the  reason  of  its  being  inserted  as  in 
consideration  of  the  scantlings  of  timber,  as  formally 
settled  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  which,  if  compar- 
ed, will  prove  the  necessity  and  use  of  this  table. 

"  An  to  plates  on  walls,  or  bressummew  fo  sup- 
port walls,  1  do  not  find  they  can  come  into  any 
regular  proportion,  as  the  rest  do,  therefore  must  be 
left  lo  discretion." 

In  Mr.  Langley's  publications,  many  interesting 
particulars  are  to  be  found  relating  to  carpentry. 
Concerning  partitions,  he  offers  the  following  re- 
marks in  his  Builder's  Complete  /issistattt. 

u  When  partitions  have  solid  bearings  through- 
out their  whole  extent,  tliey  have  no  need  to  be 
trussed ;  but  when  they  can  be  supported  but  in 
some  particular  places,  then  they  require  to  be 
trussed  in  such  a  manner,  that  tbe  whole  weight 
shall  rest  perpendicularly  upon  the  places  appoint- 
*ed  for  their  support,  and  no  where  else.  Partitions 
are  made  of  different  heights  to  carry  one,  two, 
or  more  floors,  as  the  kinds  of  buildings  require. 


"  The  first  things  to  be  considered  in  works  of 
this  kind,  are,  the  weight  that  is  to  be  supported; 
the  goodness  and  kind  of  timber  tluit  is  to  be  em- 
ployed; and  proper  scantlings  necessary  for  that 
purpose. 

**  The  strength  of  timber  in  general  is  always  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  solid  matter  it  con- 
tains. The  quantity  of  solid  matter  in  timber  is 
always  more  or  less,  as  the  timber  is  more  or  less 
heavy:  hence  it  is,  that  all  heavy  woods,  as  oak, 
box,  mahogany,  lignum-vita?,  >tc.  arc  stronger 
than  elder,  deal,  sycamore,  &c.  which  are  lighter  or 
(rather)  less  heavy  ;  and,  indeed,  for  the  same  rea- 
son, iron  is  not  so  strong  as  steel;  which  is  heavier 
than  iron :  and  steel  is  not  so  strong  as  brass  or  cop- 
per, which  are  both  heavier  than  steel.  To  prova 
this,  make  two  equal  cubes  of  any  two  kinds  of  timb- 
er, suppose  the  one  of  fir,  the  other  of  oak  ;  weigh 
them  singly,  and  note  their  respective  weights; 
this  done,  prepare  two  pieces  of  the  same  timbers,  of 
equal  lengths,  suppose  each  five  feet  in  length,  and 
let  each  bo  tried  up  as  nearly  square  as  can  be,  but 
to  such  scantlings,  that  the  weight  of  a  piece  of  oak 
may  be  to  the  weight  of  a  piece  of  fir,  as  the  cube  of 
oak,  is  to  the  cube  of  fir;  then  those  two  pieces 
being  laid  horizontally  hollow,  with  equal  bear- 
ing--, and  being  londed  in  their  middles  with  in- 
creased equal  weights,  it  will  be  seen  tliat  they  will 
bend  or  sag  equally  ;  which  is  a  demonstration  that 
their  strength*  are  to  each  other  as  the  quantity  of 
solid  matter  contained  in  them." 

(Mr.  Luugley  is  here  evidently  wrong,  for  the 
relation  between  weight  and  strength  is  not  general. 
In  some  cases  tlie  very  reverse  takes  place  to  what 
he  asserts.) 

"  As  lite  whole  weight  on  partitions  is  supported 
by  the  principal  post,  their  scantlings  must  be  first 
considered,  and  which  should  lie  done  in  two  diff- 
erent manners,  viz.  first,  when  the  quarters,  com- 
monly culled  studs,  are  to  be  filled  with  brick-work, 
j  nnd  rendered  thereon ;  and,  lastly,  when  to  be  lath- 
ed and  plastered  on  both  sides. 

When  the  quarters  are  to  be  filled  between 
with  brickwork,  the  thickness  of  the  principal  posts 
should  be  as  much  less  than  the  breadth  ota  brick, 
as  twice  the  thickness  of  a  lath;  so  that  when  these 
posts  are  lathed  to  hold  on  the  rendering,  the  laths 
on  both  sides  may  be  flush  with  the  surfaces  of  the 
brickwork.  And  to  give  these  posts  a  sufficient 
strength,  their  breadth  must  be  increased  at  discre- 
tion ;  but  when  the  quarters  are  to  be  lathed  on 
both  sides,or  when  wainscot  ting  is  to  be  placed  against 
the  partitioning,  then  the  thickness  of  the  posts  may 
be  made  greater  at  pleasure.  The  usual  scantlings  for 
the  principal  posts  of  fir,  of  8  feet  in  height,  is  4  or  5 
inches  square ;  of  10  feet  in  height,  5  or  6  inchea 
square;  of  12  feet  in  height,  0  or  7  inches  sqnare; 
of  14  feet  in  height,  7  or  8  inches  square ;  of  16  feet 
in  height,  from  9  to  10  inchea  square.    But  theae 
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last,  in  my  opinion,  are  full  large,  where  no  very 
great  weight  in  to  be  supported.  As  oak  is  much 
stronger  than  fir,  tbe  scantling  of  oak  posts  need  not 
be  so  large  n«  those  of  fir;  and  therefore  the  scant- 
lings assigned  by  Mr.  Price,  in  his  Treatise  of  Car- 

f>rnfry,  are  ab-urd,  as  being  much  larger  than  those 
it  has  assigned  for  fir  roofs.  To  find  the  just  scant- 
ling of  oaken  posts,  that  shall  have  the  s  iroe  strength 
of  any  given  fir  posts,  this  is  the  rule  : 

"  A*  the  we  ight  of  a  cube  of  fir  is  to  the  weight 
of  a  cube  of  oak,  of  the  same  magnitude,  so  is  the 
area  of  the  square  end  of  any  fir  post  to  the  area  of 
the  end  of  an  oaken  post,  and  whose  square  root  it 
equal  to  the  side  of  the  oaken  post  required." 

(This  abortion  is  obviously  incorrect,  and  al 
most  refutes  itself.) 

"  The  distance*  of  principal  posts  are  generalh 
about  ten  t'fet,  and  of  the  quarters  about  fourteen 
inches:  but  when  they  are  to  be  lathed  on  both 
sides,  the  distances  of  the  quarters  should  be  such  a* 
will  h"  agreeable  to  the  lengths  of  the  laths,  other 
wise  there  will  be  a  great  waste  in  the  laths.  The 
tliick'»'sscs  of  ground-plates  and  risings,  are  gencr 
ally  from  two  inches  and  a  half  to  four  inches,  and 
arc  »<  arfed  together. 

"  For  the  hotter  disposing  of  the  weight  imposed  on 
gtrdt  rs,  lintels  should  always  be  firmly  bedded  on 
a  sufficient  number  of  short  pieces  of  oak,  laid  across 
the  walls,  vulgarly  called  templets,  which  are  of  ex 
eelleut  use. 

"  Let  girders  be  laid  in  piers,  or  in  lintels  over 
windows;  it  will  in  both  these  cases  be  commenda 
ble  to  turn  small  arches  over  their  ends,  that  in  cast 
their  ends  are  first  decayed,  they  may  be  renewed 
at  pleasure,  without  disturbing  any  part  of  the 
brick-work ;  and  for  their  preservation,  anoint  their 
entls  with  melted  pitch  and  grease,  viz.  of  pitch  four 
•f  grease  one;  and,  indeed,  were  lintels  to  be 
covered  with  pitch  and  grease  also,  it  would  con 
tribute  very  greatly  to  their  duration. 

"  In  the  carrying  up  the  several  walls  of  build- 
ings, it  should  be  carefully  observed,  to  lay  in  bond- 
timbers  on  templets,  as  aforesaid,  at  every  six  or 
•even  feet  in  height,  cogged  down,  and  braced  to* 
If  ether  with  diagonal  pieces  at  every  angle,  which 
will  bind  the  whole  together  in  the  most  substan- 
tial manner,  and  prevent  fractures  by  unequal  set- 
tlement. 

"  The  distances  of  girders  should  never  exceed 
-twelve  feet,  and  their  scantlings  must  be  proportion- 
ed according  to  their  lengths ;  as  by  experience  it  is 
known  that  a  scantling  of  1 1  inches  by  8  inches,  is 
sufficient  for  a  fir  girder  of  10  feet  in  length,  the 
area  of  whose  end  is  88  inches,  it  is  very  easy  to 
find  the  proper  srantling  for  a  girder  of  any  greater 
length,  suppose  20  feet,  by  this  rule ;  as  10  feet,  the 
length  of  the  first  girder,"  w  to  88  feet,  the  area  of 
its  end,  so  is  SO  feet,  the  length  of  the  second  gir- 
der, to  176,  the  area  of  its  end. 


"  Now  to  find  its  scantling,  that,  being  multiplied 
into  each  other,  shall  produce  176  inches,  the  area 
found,  one  of  them  must  be  given,  viz.  either  the 
depth  or  thickness.  In  this  example,  the  given 
depth  shall  be  IS  inches,  therefore  divide  176  by  12, 
and  the  quotient  is  14  inches  and  two-thirds,  which 
is  the  other  scantling,  or  breadth  required." 

"  To  prevent  the  sagging  of  short  girders,  it  k 
usual  to  eut  them  camber :  that  is,  to  cut  them  with 
an  angle  in  the  midst  of  their  lengths,  so  that  their 
middles  shall  rise  above  the  levelof  their  ends,  as 
many  half  inches  as  the  girder  contains  time*  tea 


feet.  And,  indeed,  girder*  of  tbe  greatest  length, 
although  trussed,  should  be  cut  camber  in  tbe  saaie 

manner." 

It  may  be  proper  here-to  notice,  that  the  camber- 
ing of  girders  does  not  prevent  them  from  sagging, 
though  perhaps  it  may  obviate  tlieir  becoming  con- 
cave on  tbe  upper  side.  With  regard  to  trussing 
girders,  the  flitches  should  not  be  cut  to  a  camber, 
but  brought  into  this  state  in  the  act  of  trussing. 

41  The  next  order  is  joists,  of  which  there  are  five 
kinds,  viz.  common-joists,  binding-joists,  trimming- 
joista,  bridging-joists,  and  ceiling-joists.  First, 
common-joists  arc  used  in  ordinary  buildings,  whose 
scantlings  in  fir  are  generally  made  as  follows, 
viz.— 


Co■",,^Lj^"^^,(|d,^p'!,^,,  '"j 

Lriyth 
la  fret 

Smntlinc  in 
ioclwf 

6 
0 

12 

6{      X  2{ 
6{      X  2* 
8       X  2| 

(In  looking  at  the  table,  it  will  naturally  be  asked 
why  should  the  scantling  of  t  lie  joist  9  feet  in  length, 
be  no  more  than  of  6  feet  ?  This  must  be  a  mis- 
take.) 

u  But  in  large  buildings,  the  scantlings  are  much 
larger,  where  it  is  common  to  make  joists  of  the 

fbUbwiagf"- 


l-rnrtb 
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Swilling  ia 

6 
9 
12 

5       X  3 

7*    X  3 
10     X  3 

<(  As  oak  is  much  heavier  than  fir,  ft  is  customary 
to  make  the  scantlings  of  oak  joists  larger  than 
those  of  fir;  but  I  believe  it  to  be  .entirely  wrong. 
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for  the  reason  before  given,  relating  to  the  strength 
of  timber. 

"  Secondly,  binding-joists  are  generally  made 
half  as  thick  again,  as  common  joist*  of  the  mine 
length* and  «  are  framed  flush  with  the  under 
surface  of  thr  girders,  to  receive  the  ceiling  joists, 
and  about  3  or  4  inches  below  their  upper  surfaces, 
to  receive  the  bridging-joists ;  so  that  the  tipper 
surfaces  of  the  bridging-joists  may  be  exactly  flush, 
•r  level,  with  the  girder,  to  receive  the  boarding. 

"  The  distances  that  binding-joists  should  be  laid 
at,  should  not  exceed  6  feet,  though  some  lay  them 
al  greater  distances,  which  is  not  so  well,  because 
the  bridging,  and  ceiling-joists,  must  bo  made  of 
larger  scantlmgs,  to  carry  the  weight  of  the  ceiling 
and  boarding,  and  consequently  a  greater  quantity 
of  timber  must  be  employed.  /Jut,  however,  as  thf* 
particular  is  at  the  will  of  the  carpenter,  I  shall  only 
add  that « be  scantlings  for  bridgings  of  fir,"  to  their 
MveraJ  lengths,  are  as  follow  :— 


- 

Brirfriogt  of  Fir. 

Scantling. 

Utt 

6 
8 
10 

iurbn  by  iuch-» 

4X3 
5X3 
7X3 

a  Their  distances  from  each  other,  about  12  or  14 
inches." 

He  then  goes  to  the  subject  of  roofs. 
"  As  the  common  method  of  framing  the  trusses 
of  principal  raftcrs-of  large  roofs,  is  to  l;«y  the  whole 
weight  of  the  beam  and  covering  upon  tfie  feet,  they 
therefore  should  be  secured  at  the  beam  with  iroii 
straps,  to  prevent  their  flying  out,  in  case  that  tl'o 
tenons  should  fail ;  but  as  I  apprehend  this  method 
was  capable  of  improvement,  i  therefore  considered 
that  if  under  the  lower  parts  of  principal  rafter*,  | 
there  he  discharging  struts  framed  into  the  beams' 
and  pricked  posts,  they  will  discharge  the  principal  > 
rafters  from  the  greatest  part  of  the  whole  weight." 

"  This  is  an  improvement,  but  the  ide.i  seem* 
tnhavcorigin.ited  with  Price  and  i«  to  be  fotifif!  am  >ng 
his  designs  of  roofs.  It  certainly  gives  an  act.'itifi-il 
security  to  the  principal  rafter*,  so  that  if  the  rvter 
abutment  should  tail,  the  roof  will  still  be  supported 
by  the  inner  one. 
His  scantlings  of  fir  timbers  for  roofs  ore  as  fol- 
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Mr.  Langley  in  the  same  work  gives  examples  of 
floors,  made  of  short  lengths,  for  the  diversion  of  the 
curious;  plans  of  various  scarfing*,  and  laying  out 
of  r"ofsin)edgentent  :  with  methods  of  tracing  angle 
brackrfs,  and  covering  niches  or  dome*.  He  speaks 
also,  of  straight,  circular,  and  elliptical  arches  in 
circular  walls. 

The  BuiMr's  and  Worlmin's  Treatury  of I)e>~ 
sigth,  by  the  same  author,  contains  an  appendix 
and  four^en  plate**,  illustrative  of  carpentry. 

In  The  lxmdon  Art  of  Bait/ting,  written  by  Sal- 
mon, t'. ere  is  nothing  original.  His  principals  of 
rooU'.g  wre  similar  to  tton*r  of  Godfrey  Richards, 
Ind'  ndi?n<ly  of  these  be  gives  only  afew  designs  of 
roe*-. 

In  The  British  Architect,  the  production  of  Mr. 
AbiMham  Swan,  there  is  nothing  eithr  r  very  onginal 
and  Ins  constructions  of  carpentry  are  but  scanty. 

From  the  designs  in  Carpentry  given  by  Mr. 
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Isaie  Ware  in  his  Cnmpfrtr  ttmly  of  Jrehiterlure, 
ami  accompanying  ol^erv  »ii.>ns,  we  shall  select  n 
few,  for  the  information  of  our  readers. 

«'  Figures  1  owrf  2,  /»/«/.■  13.— Shews  how  plates 
laid  on  walls  are  joined  together. 

*'  Figure  3,  T'te  n» inner  of  putting  beams  to- 
gether of  three  pieces,  where  extraordinary  lengths 
are  requited.  T,< ->e  n  ill  be  equally  strong  as  if 
thev  were  of  ot"ce  of  timber.  "A,  shews  the 
tlir  e  piece.-,  linl  down  and  «truck  ont ;  the  scarf  or 
lap  suppled  to  be  JO  feet,  divided  into  6 
lengths  of  tables;  the  lintchod  ones  are  sunk  an  inch 
or  more,  and  when  turned  up,  one  will  fit  into  the 
other  with  great  exirtness,  which  must  be  bolted  to- 
gether as  in  letter  II." 

';  Figure  4,  Is  the  upper  face  of  a  trass  beam, 
where  C,  I),  is  I -third  of  its  length  ;  it  in  mortised 
at  I),  four  inches  down;  and  as  deep  as  C,  as  the 
templet  on  which  it  lies  ;  this  must  bo  headed  with 
a  right  hutment,  that  is,  square  with  the  top  or  bot- 
tom of  the  braces.    It  is  supposed  to  span  40  ■■feet. 

K.  upright  of  the  said  b?am,  with  the  disposition 
cfSts  brares. 

t;  Figure  5,  Another  kind  of  truss  of  the  same 
length,  40  feet  between  wall  and  wall. 

"  F,  Is  a  short  beam  IS  feet  4  inches,  and  placed 
on  the  back  of  the  long  banm  G.  The  sido  braces 
will  be  about  13  feet  4  inches  long,  6  inches  by  4 
inches  square,  with  iron  straps  to  clasp  them  and  the 
upper  beam,  which  is  to  be  bolted  to  the  lower 
beam  G.  The  upper  beam  F,  will  be  12  inches  by 
JO  inches  square,  which  receive  the  ends  of  the  bind- 
iitg  joist-s  iu  the  middle;  and  those  on  each  tide, 
will  lie  upon  the  under  beam  G.  12  inches,  by  12 
inches  square,  the  upper  binding  joists  to  be  4  inches 
by  7  inches  the  under  one*  6  inches  by  4  inches 


square,  the  ceiling  joists  3  inches  by  2  inches. 

"  Note,  the  iron  straps  must  be  so  ordered 
they  come  not  foul  with  the  binding  joist*." 


that 


Figure  6.  exhibits  a 


large 


truss  roof  which 


spans  60  feet  between  wall  and  wall,  the  principles 
of  it  are  taken  from  a  bridge  in  Pallndio's  3rd,  book 
of  architecture,  chap.  7. 

The  beam  It,  6j  feet  long,  may  lie  made  of  3 
lengths  of  timber  put  together,  as  before  decribed, 
and  the  following  scantlings  will  be  sufficient,  viz. 

In  In 

II.  Beam  .  12  by  8  square. 

I.  I.  Principal  rafters  10  8 

K.  Middle  kingpost  10  8 

L.  L.  Side  King  post.  ............  10  8 

M 


N 
O. 


I.  Principal  rafters  

Middle  king  post  

J,.  Side  king  post.  ......... 

M.  The  under  rafters  to  the  i 

principles  V 

N.  Braces  

().  Level  rafters  on  which} 
hoarding  "is  nailed  to  receive  > 


slating , 


8 
8 

6 


uncommon 


8 
8 

3{ 

way, 


the 


"  This  roof  is  framed 
tenons  being  made  in  the  head  of  the  kingpost,  and  I 


the  mortises  in  the  head  of  the  principal  rollers,  as  n> 
•hewn  more  at  large  in  Figure  14.  The  tenons  may 
be  about  an  inch  thick,  made  in  the' middle,  which 
will  admit  ofstrong  hutment  cheeks  on  each  aide. 

"  Figure  7,  is  framed  after  the  common  manner, 
except  the  rrown  piece." 

"  Figure  8,  shews  a  tru^s  which  .spa its  14  feet, 
sod  whose  perpendicular  length  u  equal  to  i  part  ot* 
the  Ix-am. 

In  In 

A.  the  beam  10  by  8  square. 

ft.  Kingpost  10  8 

C.  Principal  rafters  10  8 

I).  Braces  8  6 

Small  rafters  5  S[ 

li  Figure  9,  is  a  truss  whose  perpendicular  height 
is  equal  to  half  the  length  of  the  beam,  22  feet,  and 
which  Lsfr.ii:  ...1  with  purlins  for  the  small  rafter*  to 
go  downward,  i:i  order  to  receive  laths  lor  laying 
tiles  on. 

In.  In. 

The  B  am  F,  44  f  t  long,  is  10  by  8 

I' ami  (ipr.ucipalio  f  -i. sand  king  >  jq  g 

 > 

H.  H.  II.  II.  The  purli   8  C 

"  The  loner  purlin-,  must  hi?  framed  in  flush 
with  the  upper  side  of  the  principal  rafter,  and  the 
upper  oae  framed  3  inches  below,  tor  the  upper 
small  niters  to  lie.  upon  it,  which  small  rafters  are 
4  niches  bv  3  inches  square,  ami  the  under  one  5 
inches  by*3iuche9;  and  this  is  called  the  common 
pitch  of  mot's. 

"  Figure  10*  is  a  truss  of  54  feet  span,  whose 
sides  or  principal  rafters  are  made  to  the  common 
pitch ;  and  for  the  conveniency  of  gaining  room 
ui  the  garrets,  it  is  finished  with  three  small  rook." 

"Figure  II,  is  the  name  kind  of  truss,  leaving 
out  the  throe  small  roofs,  and  making  the  top  a  flat 
on  which  a  ballustrade  may  be  placed,  or  a  breast- 
work raised  as  in  the  figure." 

He  next  shews  a  kind  of  trusses  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed for  the  roots  of  churches. 

"  Figure  12,  is  the  most  uncommon  and  best ; 
this  is  framed  in  the  manner  described  at  large,  in 
the  third  figure  underneath  it. 

The  scantlings  sufficient  for  this  truss  are  : — 

In.  In. 

A.  The  upper  beam  12  by  8  square. 

B.  B.  Principal  rafters  10 

C.  C.  Lower  beams.  10 

D.  D.  Trus«  braces  from  the  lower  > 

beam  to  the  upper  beam. -  .  $ 

E.  King  post  - 

]<'.  Unices  to  the  king  post  ....... 

G.  Middle  rib  for  the  compass  > 

ceiling,  to  be  in  four  parts  .  $ 
If.  II.  The  side  ribs,  ditto  .  . 
LI.  Puncheons  on  the  top  of  the 
columns  


'I 


10 

10 

8 

8 
8 
10 


8 
8 

8 

8 
8 
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K,  K, 
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In. 


In. 
C 


ft*.  K.  Trass  braces  to  the  mid 

die  rib  , 

L.  h.  Braces  to  the  side  ribs. ...  6  6 

SCANTLINGS  TO    THE  13th,  FIGURE. 

A.  The  beam.   12  by  9  square. 

B.  fl.  Puncheons  on  tho  top  of  >  .p  „ 

the  columns  $ 

C.  C.  Principal  rafters  12  9 

D.  Kingpost  12  9 

K.  E.  Braces  6  6 

F.  F.  Under  short  beam  Ij»  9 

G.  G.  Braces  to  it. . .  8  8 

"  Figure  14,  explains  the  manner  of  framing'  truss 
roofs  two  different  ways ;  one  side  shews  the  king 
post  A,  whose  scantlings  are  10  inches  by  8  inches 
square;  this  has  a  4  inch  mortise  at  B,  which 
receives  the  4  inch  tenon  ,  letter  C,  the  head  of  the 
principal  rafter,  D,  the  beam  has  a  like  mortise  at 
h,  which  receives  the  tenon  F,  which  is  thu  foot  of 
iKe  principal  rafter  G.  The  other  side  of  the  king 
post  A,  has  an  inch  and  quarter  tenon  in  the  middle 
ofiu  thickness,  as  at  If,  made  fit  to  receive  the 
mortise  I,  in  the  head  of  the  principal  rafter.  Tlie 
like  tenon  is  made  at  the  other  end  of  the  beam  I), 
i- nt  K,  and  there  is  a  mortise  in  the  foot  of  the  raft- 
er L,  to  clasp  the  &ann\" 

"  In  this  method  of  framing,  which  is  quite  un- 
common, care  mu^t  be  taken  t'mt  it  be  done  with 
great  exactness,  that  the  butmeuts  may  be  good." 

"As  there  are  various  proportions  for  the  pitch  of 
roofs,  we  bare  here  inserted  the  several  degrees  tint 
are  most  useful,  from  the  pediment  pitch  to  that  ol 
the  equilateral  triangle,  called  the  pinnacle  and  des- 
cribed by  Figure  15,  (in  which,) 

A.  is  the  pediment  pitch. 

B.  rises  J  the  length  of  its  base  line. 

C.  rises  equal  to  one  half. 

D.  is  the  medium  between  that  and  the  pediment. 

E.  is  its  height  given  by  the  length  of  the  rafter, 
equal  to  I  of  its  base  line. 

F.  the  equilateral  triangle* 

"  There  is  no  article  in  the  whole  compass  of  the 
architect's  employment,  that  is  more  important,  or 
more  worthy  of  a  distinct  consideration,  than  the 
roof;  and  there  is  this  satisfaction  for  the  mind  of 
the  man  of  geniun  in  that  profession,  that  there  is 
bo  part  in  which  is  greater  room  for  improvement." 

u  In  order  to  understand,  rightly,  in  what  manner 
to  undertake  Mich  improvement,  lie  must  first  com- 
prehend perfectly  the  idea  and  intent  of  this  part  of 
a  building,  and  what  is  generally  known  concerning 
iu  structure." 

"  The  great  caution  is,  that  the  roof  be  neither 
too  massy  nor  too  alight :  in  the  one  case,  it  will  be 
too  heavy,  and  in  the  other  to  light  for  the  house. 
Both  extremes  are  to  be  avoided,  for  in  architecture 
every  extreme  is  to  be  shunned;  but  of  the  two,  the 
over  weight  of  roof  is  more  to  be  regarded  than  too 


much  slight  ne;".  This  part  is  intended  not  only  to 
enver  the  building,  but  to  press  upon  the  walls,  and 
liv  that  bearing,*  to  unite  and  held  all  together, 
'lliis,  it  w<ll  net  be?  massy  enough  to  perform,  if  too 
btile  timber  he  employed,  so  that  extreme  is  to  be 
shunned;  but,  in  practice,  the  great  and  common 
error  is  on  the  other  side  ;  und  he  will  do  the  most 
j  cc-plable  service  to  his  profession,  who  shall  shew 
liow  to  retrench,  and  execute  the  *amc  roof,  with  a 
Smaller  quantity  of  timber;  he  will  by  this,  take  off 
an  unnecessary  load  from  the  wall*,  and  a  large  and 
useless  exprnice  to  the  owner." 

"  The  roof  of  n  house  properly  expresses  the 
fram?  Vf  wood-work  which  is  raised*  upon  the  walls, 
and  the  covering  of  slate,  tile,  or  lead,  which  in  laid 
over  it ;  and  thus,  the  architect  is  to  understand  it, 
for  he  is  to  compute  its  weight  entire,  when  he  con- 
siders the  proportion  of  its  pressure,  to  the  supports ; 
but,  in  the  common  manner  of  speaking,  only  the 
carpentry  or  timber  work  is  understood,  under  this 
term." 

"  The  form*  of  a  roof  may  be  various.  The 
three  principal  kinds  are,  the  flat,  the  square,  and 
the  pointed;  to  these  wc  are  to  add  the  pinnacle 
roof,  the  double  ridged,  and  the  mutilated  roof. 
This  last  is  very  beautiful,  and  is  called  the  man- 
sard roof,  afer  the  name  of  a  French  architect,  it* 
inventor.  Lastly,  we  are  to  name  the  platform, 
and  truncated  roofs,  and  adding  to  all  these,  the 
dome,  we  shall  have  the  list  of  the  prinripal  kinds. 
We  might  add,  the  ogee  roof,  which  is  a  piece  of 
French  architecture,  neither  commodious,  nor  grace- 
ful ;  and  some  other*,  tvhirh  fancy  often  prefcr.*  to 
better  kinds,  but  of  these  we  shall  treat  more  late- 
ly hereafter,  the  intent  in  this  place  being  tngiv 
a  general  iden  of  the  roof,  its  nature,  proper  weight} 
and  proportion." 

u  When  the  roof  is  pointed,  its  best  proportion  l* 
to  have  the  profile  an  equilateral  triangle,  in  the 
square  roof,  the  angle  ot  the  ridge  is  a  right  angle; 
this,  therefore,  is  a  middle  proportion,  between  the 
pointed,  and  the  flat  roof,  which  is  in  the  same  pro* 
portion  as  a  triangular  pediment,  The  pinnacle 
roof  has  its  name  from  its  form,  being  carried  up  in 
resemblance  of  a  pinnacle.  The  mansard  consist* 
of  a  true  arid  a  false  one  ;  the  lalse  roof  lyit'g  over 
the  true.  The  platform  roof,  is  common  in  the 
East,  nud  the  truncated  kind  approaches  to  the 
nature  of  it.  'This  is  cut  off  at  a  certain  lei«rht, 
instead  of  rising  to  a  ridge,  ar.d  this  part  is  covered 
sometimes  with  a  terrace,  and  encompassed  with  a 
balustrade.  Of  the  dome  wc  shall*  speak  in  its 
place,  and  of  the  other  species  of  roof*.  This  ac- 
count is  sufficient  for  the  general  idea  of  the  nature, 
and  form,  of  this  part  of  an  edifice." 

"  Whatever  be  the  form  of  thereof,  the  architect 
must  take  care  in  the  construction  to  preserve  its 
weight  equally  on  the  separate  parts,  that  it  may 
not  bear  more  upon  one  side  of  the  building  than 
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another,  and  in  the  construction  of  the  whole  edi- 
fice, he  will  do  well  to  contrive,  that  the  inner 
walls  bear  their  share  of  the  load,  that  more  than  is 
needful  ho  not  laid  upan  tlio  outer  ones." 

'*  The  roof  surrounding  every  part  of  the  build- 
in?,  and  pmssinir  equally  u;ion  every  part,  becomes 
what  it  »v  .<*  intended,  a  band  of  union  and  firmness 
a*  well  as  a  covering?  to  the  whole.  Il  preserves  the 
walU  also,  by  throwing  the  ruin  off*  from  them. 
T'ae  nukinir  the  middle  or  inside  walls  assist  in 
mi  >|>onitijs'  the  roof,  i>  best  done  bv  making  thern 
su,>.»ori  I'k-  girders,  an.l  this  has  many  ways  an  ex- 
cellent efi' ct  :  lor  a  roof  in  this  case,  is  not  in  dan- 
ger t»f  titlii.-tir  from  the  rotting;  of  the  end  nf  a  rr;rder, 
which  is  otherwise  v.-rv  often,  either  entireiv  de- 
structive to  this  part,  or  at  least  an  inconvenience 
very  difficult  to  be  supplied." 

Concerning  floors  he  says :  "  We  have  reserved 
the  mentioning  of  lloors,  till  we  had  considered  the 
walls  and  the  roof  of  the  edifice,  because  they  are 
introduced  in  this  order  in  the  building;  of  a  house ; 
the  praclic?  boing  not  to  lay  them  till  the  house  is 
enclosed  and  covered  in,  because  otherwise  thev 
would  be  injured  by  the  weather.  We  are  to  ad- 
vise the  young  architect  togct  the  boards  ready  Ions; 
before,  because  although  they  are  not  to  be  used  for 
a  considerable  time,  it  will  bo  of  great  advantage  to 
let  them  stand  to  season.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the 
plan  of  the  building  is  laid,  and  the  dimensions  of 
the  several  rooms  allotted,  let  the  boards  for  the 
floor  be-cut  and  rough-planed ;  then  being  carefully 
put  by,  in  a  dry  airy  place,  they  will  be  in  a  good 
measure  seasoned  by  the  time  they  are  put  to 
use." 

"  The  floors  or  all. the  rooim  upon  the  same  story, 
and  of  all  the  passages  between  them,  should  be  per- 
fectly even:  not  so  much  as  a  threshold  should  be 
suffered  to  rise  above  the  level  of  the  rest ;  and  if  in 
any  part  there  be  a  room  or  closet  whose  floor  is 
lower  than  the  general  surface,  it  should  not  be  left 
so.  but  raised  to  the  level  of  the  rest,  what  is  want- 
ing being  supplied  by  a  false  one." 

We  have  hitherto  spoke  of  timber  floors,  by 
which  nnme  is  properly  expressed  nothing  more 
than  the  covering  of  boards  on  which  wt*  tread;  but 
in  tlie  ustr.il  acceptation  it  stands  for  the  whole  body 
of  the  work  in  this  part ;  comprehending  the  framed 
work  of  timber  which  supports  the  boards,  as  well  as 
the  covering  itself  which  is  fixed  upon  it.  But  be- 
tide these,  which  arc  the  most  general,  and  as  it 
were  universal  floors  of  common  houses  about  Lon- 
don, there  are  several  other  kinds  used  in  country 
buildings,  and  by  some  in  the  most  elegant  and 
highlv  finished." 

The  next  author  is  Mr.  William  Pain ;  but  his 
works  having  been  already  enumerated,  we  shall 
mason  to  the"  The  Caqiriitcrx  .Wry  (Itridr,  by  Mr. 
Pvtsr  N-Violsan,  the  last  edition  of  which  was  print- 
ed in  iboa. 


Mr.  Nicholson  m  bit  preface,  observes  "  that 
whatever  rules  by  previous  authors  have  on  examin- 
ation proved  to  be  true  and  well  explained,  these 
have  been  selected  and  adopted,  with  audi  altera- 
tions as  a  very  close  attention  has  warranted  for  the 
more  easily  comprehending  them,  for  their  greater 
accuracy  or  facility  of  application :  added  to  these, 
are  many  examples  which  are  entirely  of  my  own  in- 
vention, and  such  as  will,  I  um  persuaded,  conduce 
very  much  to  the  accuracy  of  the  work  and  to  the  ease 
of  the  workman." 

He  commences  his  works  with  an  introduction  to 
practical  geometry,  and  then  proceeds  to  the  con- 
sideration of  groins  "  for  the  construction  of  which 
(he  says)  "  there  will  be  found  many  method* 
entirely  new  ;  and  besides  the  common  figures,  I 
have  shewn  many  which  arc  difficult  of  const  ruction, 
and  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  author.  I  have 
displayed  a  large  assortment  off  niches  of  each  kind; 
these  are  frequently  wanted,  those  of  the  elliptic 
form  only  have  yet  been  explained:  in  addition  to 
these,  there  will  be  found  schemes  for  globularones, 
which  occur  frequently  in  practice." 

The  next  object  of  his  attention,  is  the  finding  of 
various  lines  for  roofs,  and  on  this  subject  he  points 
out  an  entirely  new  plan  of  finding  the  down  and 
side  bevels  of  purlines,  so  as  to  make  them  fit  exact- 
ly ag-tinst  the  hip  rafter,  bF  the  same  method  the 
jack  rafter  will  be  made  to  fit. 

Speaking  of  domes  and  polygons,  he  details  an 
original  method  of  finding  their  covering, 
within  the  space  of  the  board  ;  with  a  method  also 
of  finding  the  form  of  the  boards  near  the  bottom, 
w'len  a  dome  is  required  to  be  covered  horizontally. 
A  true  rule  is  likewise  given  for  finding  the  proper- 
curve  of  dome  lights  over  stair-cases,  against  tho 
wall,  and  the  curve  of  the  ribs. 

This  ingenious  author,  very  properly  observes  in 
his  preface  "  by  way  of  caution  and  guard  to  the  ar- 
dent theorist,  that  there  are  on  some  surfaces  curve 
lines,  which  cannot  be  found  absolutely  true  to  one 
another ;  such  as  spherical  or  spheroidical  domes, 
where  theircoverings  cannot  be  found  by  any  other 
means,  than  by  supposing  them  to  become  polygonal ; 
in  which  case  they  may  be  performed  upon  true 
principles,  as  may  be  demonstrated. — Let  us  sup- 
pose a  polygonal 'dome  inscribed  in  a  spherical  one  ; 
tiien,  the  greater  the  number  of  sides  of  the  poly* 
gonal  dome,  the  nearer  it  will  coincide  with  its  cir- 
cumscribing spherical  one.— Again,  let  us  suppose 
that  this  polygon  has  an  infinite  number  of  titles  ; 
then,  its  surface  will  exactly  coincide  with  the  sphe- 
rical dome,  and  therefore  in  any  thing  wbicb  we  sha It- 
have  occasion  to  practise,  this  method  will  be  suffi- 
ciently near:  as  for  example,  in  a  dome  of  one  hun- 
dred sides,  of  a  foot  each,  the  rule  tor  finding  such  a 
covering  will  give  the  practice  so  very  uear,  that 
the  variation  from  absolute  truth  could  not  be  per- 
•  ceived." 
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next  proceed*  to  the  practical  part  of  Car- 
pentry, in  which  a  great  variety  of  designs  are  given 
for  floors,  trusses,  girder*,  roofs,  domes,  and  par- 
titfann,  on  new  and  approved  principles.  Some  of 
bis  remarks  on  these  subjects  deserve  attention. 

u  In  that  nice  and  elegant  branch  of  the 
Building  Art  called  joinery,  stairs,  and  hand-rails 
take  the  lead ;  and  notwithstanding  the  great  im- 
portance of  this  subject,  I  am  sorry  to  find  it  has 
been  treated,  by  authors  in  general,  in  a  very  clum- 
sy and  slovenly  manner.  For  stair-cases,  iii  gener- 
al, 1  have  laid  down  right  methods,  on  principles 
entirely  new,  and  which,  since  the  publication  ol  the 
former  edition  of  this  work,  I  have  the  satisfaction 
to  say,  have  been  pat  in  practice,  and  found  to 
answer  well." 

"  Various  methods  for  diminishing  columns  are 
shewn,  together  with  two  new  ones,  which  I  flatter 
myself  are  more  easily  adapted  to  practice.  Among 
other  things  of  inferior  note,  is  a  method  for  finding 
the  lines  of  a  circular  sash  in  a  circular  wall ;  also, 
a  method,  to  the  same  purpose,  for  architraves  in  a 
circular  wall;  neither  of  which  have  before  been 
given  or  explained.  For  mitring  raking  mouldings, 
T  have,  with  some  pain«.  confirmed  a  true  method, 
not  merely 


b>  me,  a 


y  in  theory,  but  by  models,  which  I  have 
nd  am  willing  to  show  at  convenient  sea-, 
sons,  to  any  inquirer." 

**  I  must  not  here  omit  to  observe,  for  though 
last,  not  lesst,  that  my  speculations  and  calculation 
on  the  strength  mf  timber,  will,  I  hope,  be  found 
particularly  useful;  and  not  merely  so,  but  may 
also  tend  to  induce  others  to  consider  this  subject, 
whose  leisure  and  abilities  may  lead  to  more  impor- 
tant discoveries;  1  beg  leave  to  add,  that,  to  con- 
firm the  mathematical  calculations,  I  have  tried 
several  of  the  questions  by  experiments,  lie  who 
is  a  perfect  master  of  this  branch,  may  err  in  deco- 
ration, but  never  can  in  strength  and  proportion." 
Speaking  of  its  conclusion,  he  says; 
"  It  is  intended  to  guard  the  young  and  incauti- 
ous student  against  error  :  for  wrong  maxims  are 
with  more  difficulty  obliterated  from  the  mind,  than 

„■•„„! i  .  „l,t „:.w,,l  n 

originally  obtained. 

The  Carpenter's  and  Joiners  Assistant,  by  the 
same  author,  is  a  work  replete  with  useful  informa- 
tion. He  begins  with  observations  oh  soffits,  and 
then  proceeds  to  notice  groins,  niches,  and  penden- 
thres.  In  adverting  to  these  subjects,  he  gives  some 
examples  for  constructing  naked  floors,  in  the  best 
possible  manner,  which  he  illustrates  by  explana- 
tions of  the  various  parts ;  to  which  are  added, 
examples  for  framing  of  partitions,  and  some  new 
plans  of  roofing,  Sec.  This  part  of  the  work  con- 
tains some  designs  of  celebrated  roofs,  constructed 
agreeably  to  the  several  dimensions  of  the  various 
scantlings,  and  concludes  with  remarks  on  mortises, 
tenons,  king  posts,  &c. 

He  next  considers  that  very  useful  subject,  the 


strength  of  timber,  and  then  proceed*  to  joinery,  ■ 
wherein  be- offers  several  new  inventions. 

The  same  author's  Treatise,  on  Carpentry,  in  his 
Meehanieal  Exercises,  is  entitled  to  considerable 
attention. 

We  have  now  taken  a  view  of  the  several  publi- 
cations on  Carpentry,  which  will  enable  the  observ- 
ing student,  we  conceive,  to  judge  of  the  progress 
that  hus  taken  place  in  tho  art,  from  Godfrey 
Richards,  our  earliest  writer,  to  Mr.  Peter  Nichol- 
son, the  latest.  The  works  of  the  latter  have  strong 
claims,  and  may  be  confidently  recommended  to  the 
notice  of  all,  who  wish  to  excel  in  this  particular  de- 
partment. It  is  greatly  to  be  wished,  that  Mr. 
Nicholson  would  continue  to  pursue  his  scientific 
researches  into  this  noble  art,  with  that  ardour  for 
which  he  is  so  eminently  distinguished.  We  have 
no  doubt,  much  as  it  has  been  already  improved, 
that  it  is  still  susceptible  of  improvement,  and  that 
many  discoveries  equally  entitled  to  admiration,  as 
Ins  former  ingenious  inventions,  would  reward  his 
trouble,  and  render  him  a  still  greater  ornament  to 
his  profession.  It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  the 
other  authors  to  remark,  that  if  in  the  several  ex- 
tracts we  have  selected  from  them,  there  be  little 
embellishment  of  language,  and  indeed  some  in- 
accuracies  of  expression,  yet  there  are  evident 
proofs  in  them,  of  sound,  natural  sense,  and  mature 
reflection,  and  to  them,  every  discerning  mind  will 
readily  concede  their  due  weight  and  consequence. 

THIRD  DIVISION. 

Sttr»*tfi  of  Materials. 

Strength,  denotes  that  particular  force  OT  power, 
with  which  any  mass  or  body  resists  a  breach  or 
ciuinge  in  its  stale,  endeavoured  to  be  produced  by 
a  stroke  or  pressure. 

Stress  or  Strain,  may  be  defined  as  the  force  ear-  * 
cried  upon  a  !>ody  in  order  to  break  it.  ' 

Thus,  every  part  of  a  pillar  is  equally  strained  by 
the  load  which  it  sustains;  and  it  is  evident  that  no 
structure  can  lie  considered  fit  for  its  purpose,  unless-, 
the  strength  prevailing  in  all  its  parts,  be  at  least 
equal  to  the  stress  laid  on,  or  the  strain  oxcited 
in  those  parts ;  from  hence  may  lie  perceived  the 
necessity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  tltc  nature 
of  the  resistance  made  by  various  bodies,  since  it 
will  teach  us  to  proportion  the  materials  in  a  ma- 
chine or  structure  of  any  kind,  so  as  that  there  shall 
be  neither  a  surplus  nor  a  deficiency. 

It  has  been  justly  observed  by  an  excellent  writer, 
"  that  in  a  nation  so  eminent  as  this  for  invention 
and  ingenuity  in  all  species  of  manufactures,  and  in 
particular,  so  distinguished  for  its  improvements  in 
machinery  of  every  kind,  it  is  somewhat  singular 
that  no  writer  has  treated  it  in  the  detail,  which  its 
importance  and  difficulty  demands.  The  man  oT 
science  who  visits  our  great  manufactories,  is  deligiit- 
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erf  with  the  ingenuity  which  he  observe^  in.  every 
"par',  the  innumerable' inventions  which  ponte  from 
individual  artisans,  and  the  determined  purpose  of 
rnprovement  :ind  refinement  which  he  s<*  ^  in  every 
worktop  12 very  cotton  mill  appears  nn  academy  of 
mechanical  science;  and  mecnauii-al  invention-  is 
spreading  from  these  fountains  over  the  whole 
kingdom.  Hut  the  philosopher  is  mortified  to  see 
tins  ardent  spirit  -o  c  ramped  by  igsorance  of  prin- 
ciple; nnd  many  of  these  original  and  brilliant 
thought-,  oasctired  and  clogged  with  needless  and 
even  tiurlful  additions,  nnd  a  complication  of  machi- 
nery which  check*  improvement  by  it*  appearance  of 
ingenuity.  Tliore  is  nothing  in  which  this  want  of 
sc>"ntiuV  education,  this  ignorance  of  principle,  is  so 
frequently  observed,  as  in  the  injudicious  proportion 
of  t!»e  pnri*  of  machiues  und  other  mechanical  struc- 
tures; proportions  and  forms  of  parts  in  which  the 
strength  of  position  are  nowise  regulated  l.«y  the 
strains  to  w'lich  they  are  cxpo-<ed,  a;id  where  repeat- 
ed failures  have  been  the  ouly  lessoiiK." 

Jt  cannot  be  otherwise  "  the  same  nnthor  con- 
tinues *'  We  have  no  means  of  instruction,  except 
two  very  shorrandalwtracted  treatises  of  the  late  Air. 
Ivnicrcon,  on  the  strength  of  materials.  We  do  not 
recollect  a  performance  in  our  Unguase  from  which 
oaroriists  can  get  information.  Treatises  written 
ex.jresslv  on  dinvrenl  branches  of  mechanical 
arts,  are  totally  silent  on  this  which,  is  the  basis 
and  only  principle  of  their  peTformance*.  Who 
would  imagine  that  Price's  British  Carpenter,  the 
work  of  (he  first  reputation  in  this  country,  and  of 
which  the  sole  aim  is  to  teach  the  carpenter  to  erect 
solid  und  durable  structures  ;  does  not  contain  one 
proposition,  or  one  reason,  by  which  one  form  of  a 
thing  can  be, shewn  to  be  stronger  or  weaker  than 
another?  We  doubt  very  much  if  one  carpenter  in  a 
hundred  can  give  a  reason  to  convince  his  own  mind, 
thai  a  joist  is  stronger  When  laid  on  its  edge,  than 
when  laid  on  its  broad  side.  We  speak  in  this 
strong  maimer,  in  hopes  of  exciting  some  man  of 
science  to  publish  a  system  of  instruction  on  this 
subject." 

The  strength  of  materials  arises  immediately,  or 
ultimately,  from  the  attraction  of  cohesion  which  is 
observable  in  almost  every  natural  object,  and  is,  in 
reality,  that  which  holds  their  component  parts  to- 
gether. 

Now  as  cohesion  admits  of  various  modifications 
in  its  different  appearances  of  perfect  softness, 
elasticity,  hardness  &c.  and  has  a  great  influence 
on  the  strength  of  bod<es,  it  will  by  no  means  ad- 
mit of  the  application  of  mathematical  calculations, 
wi'hthat  precision  and  certain  success,  which  are 
desirable  to  a  point  of  so  much  importance. 

The  texture  of  materials  is  a  subject  of  no  less 
importance,  and  experiments  in  this  respect,  have 
;  n  made  by  Couplet,  De  la  Hire,  Pitot,  and  Du 


to  the  experiment*  on  the  cohesion  of  bodies, 
and,  consequently  lieing  so  limited,  that  infor- 
mation is  not  to  lie  obtained  from  thet 


but  the 


us- 


could  wish.  Uuffon,  however,  carried  on  some  ex* 
perinieuts  on  a  more  extensive  and  proportionately 
useful  scale,  and  from  him  only  are  to  be  obtain- 
ed those  measures,  which  may  be  relied  on  with 
safely  and  success. 

Our  country-men  Emerson,  and  Banks,  have  it  is 
true,  made  several  experiments  on  the  strength  of 
bodies,  but  their  researches  too  have  been  so  limit- 
ed and  imperfect,  as  to  preclude  the  student  from 
pbcing  any  particular  confidence  in  their  results. 

It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  observe  here,  that  ex- 
periments may  be  considered  as  nothing  leas  than 
narration  of  certain  detached  facts,  if  some 
principles  are  not  established,  by  which  we  i 
eraUse  their  results. 

Some  idea,  for  instance,  may  be  entertained  of  that 
medium  or  cause,  by  the  intervention  of  which,  ao. 
external  force  applied  to  one  part  of  a  lever,  joist, 
or  pillar,  occasions  a  strain  on  a  distant  part. 
This  can  be  nothing  more  or  less  thau  the  cohesion 
existing  between  the  parts  which  arc  brought  into 
action,  or  as  we  more  shortly  express  it,  excited. 
In  order  properly  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  cohe- 
sion, it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  view  of  its  lawn, 
or  rather  of  those  general  facts  which  are  observable 
in  its  ojieruhons.  In  doing  this,  however,  it  will  he 
sufficient  to  notice  such  general  laws  only,  as  seem  . 
to  present  the  most  immediate  information  of  the 
circumstances  required  to  be  attended  to  by  me- 
chanics in  general,  if  they  would  wish  to  unite 
strength  with  simplicity  and  economy,  in  their 
several  constructions. 

1st.  We  have  presumptive  evidence  to  prove,  that 
all  bodies  are  elastic  in  a  certain  degree,  that  is 
when  their  form  or  bulk  is  changed  by  certain 
moderate  compressions,  it  requires  the  continuance 
of  the  force  producing  the  cbang?,  in  order  to  con- 
tinue the  body  in  its  altered  state,  and  when  the 
compressing  force  U  removed,  the  body  recovers  its 
original  form  and  tension. 

2d.  That  whatever  may  be  the  situation  of  the 
particles  composing  a  body,  with  respect  to  each 
other  when  in  a  state  of  quiescence,  they  are  kept 
in  their  respective  places,  by  the  balance  of  oppos- 
ing forces. 

3*1.  It  is  an  established  matter  of  fact,  that  everr 
body  has  some  degree  of  compressibility,  as  well  a* 
of  dilatability ;  and  when  the  changes  produced  in 
'ts  dimensions  are  so  moderate,  that  the  body  cotn- 
pleatly  recovers  its  original  form  on  the  cessation  of 
the  changing  force,  the  extensions  or  conrpressioiis, 
bear  a  sensible  proportion  to  the  extending,  or  com- 
pressing forces;  and,  therefore,  the  connecting 
forces  are  proportioned  to  the  distance,  at  which  the 
particles  are  diverted,  or  separated,  from  their  usual 
state  of  quiescence, 

4th. 
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4rh.  Iris  universally  observable,* that  when  tho 
dilatations  have  proceeded  to  a  certain  length,  a 
k--^  addition  of  fore©  is  afterwards  sufficient  to  in- 
crease the  dilatation  in  the  same  degree.  For  in- 
stance, when  a  pillar  of  wood  is  overloaded,  it 
'wells  out,  and  small  crevices  appear  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  fibres.  After  this,  it  will  not  bear  hall" 
of  the  previous  load. 

jth,  That  the  forces  connecting  the  particles  com- 
posing tangible  or  solid  bodies,  are  altered  by  n 
variatioa  or  distance,  not  only  in  degree,  but  also  in 
knd. 

Having  now  enumerated  the  principal  modes,  in 
which  cohesion  confers  strength  on  solid  bodies,  we 
proceed  to  consider  the  strains  to  which  this  strength 
mav  be  opposed, 
l'hese  strains  are  four  in  number,  viz. — 
Nt.  A  piece  of*  matter  may  be  torn  asunder,  as  is 
tHe  case  with  ropes,  kingposts,  tie  l>eams,  stretchers 
&c  &c. 

2d.  It  may  be  crushed,  as  is  the  case  with  pillar*, 
truss  beams,'  &c.  etc. 

Sd.  It  may  be  broken  across,  as  happens  to  a  joist 
wr  lever  of  any  kind,  or 

4th.  It  may  be  wrenched  or  twisted,  as  U  the 
case  with  the  axle  of  a  wheel,  the  nail  of  a  press. 
&c  &c 

With  respect  to  the  flr*t  strain,  it  may  be  ofovrv- 
ed,  that  it  is  the  simplest  of  all  strains  nnd  that  the 
others  are  but  modifications  of  it ;  it  being  directly 
opposed  to  the  force  of  cohesion,  without  much 
being  influenced,  except  in-  a  slight  degree  in  it- 
action,  by  any  particular  circumstances. "  When  a 
prismatic,  or  cylindrical  body  t.f considerable lengrb, 
tuch  as  a  rope,  or  a  rod  of  wood,  or  metal,  has  any 
force  exerted  on  one  of  its  ends,  it  Hill  naturally  he 
resisted  by  the  other,  from  tho  edi  ct  or  operation  of 
cohesion.  When  this  body  is  fastened  at  one  end, 
we  may  conceive  all  its  parts  to  be  in  a  similar  state 
of  tension,  since  all  experiments  on  natural  bodies 
r  jncur  to  prove,  that  the  forces  which  connect  their 
particles,  in  any  way  whatever,  are  equal  and  oppo- 
•iie. 

Since  all  parts  are  thus  equally  stretched,  it  fol- 
lows, tlmt  the  strain  in  any  transverse  section,  as 
veil  ats  in  every  point  of  that  section  is  the  same. 
ITlhen,  the  body  be  of  any  homogeneous  tex'ure. 
the  cohesion  of  the  parts  is  equable,  and  from  every 
part  being  equally  stretcheil,  the  particles  are  i!i' 
verted  or  separated  from  their  usual  state  of  qui- 
escence, to  equal  distances  <  of  course  the  connecting 
powers  of  cohesion  thus  excited,- and  now  exerted  in 
opf  option  to  the  straining  furce,  are  also  equal,  h 
i-  evident,  therefore,  tlmt  this  external  force  may 
be  increased  by  degree*.,  so  as  gradually  to  separate 
the  part*  compomig  the  body,  more  and  more  from 
each  otlier,  and  that  -the  connecting  forces  of  cohe- 
non.  will  beor  a  relative  proporiion  to  the  increase 
ofdUbince,  tiH  tkaily  some  particle*  weaken  :  Uieu 


m 

the  rest  are  overcome  by  the  pressure  ov  tension,  . 
when  a  fracture  ensues,  anil  the  body  itself  is  soon 
crushed,  or  broken  in  all  its  part*.  It'  the  external 
force  be  insufficient  to  produce  any  permanent 
change  on  the  body,  and  that  body  recovers  its  form- 
er dimensions,  when  the  operating  force  is  with- 
drawn, it  is  clear  that  this  strain  may  be  repeated, 
whenever  desired,  and  that  the  body  which  f  aff 
withstood  it  once,  will  always  be  equal  to  the  task 
of  withstanding  it.  This  circumstance  should  not 
only  be  attended  to  in  constructions  of  every  kind, 
but'  k-pl  constantly  in  view  in  every  investigation 
of  the  subject. 

Bodies  of  u  fibrous  texture,  exhibit  very  great  va- 
rieties in  their  modes  of  cohesion.  In  some,  the  fibres 
have  no  lateral  connecting  force,  as  in  the  case  of  n 
rope.  The  only  way  in  which  all  the  fibres  compo- 
sing a  piece  of"  matter  can  be  made  to  unite  their 
strength,  is  by  twisting  them  together,  which  has  the* 
effect  of  bending  each  to  each,  so  fast,  that  any  one 
of  them  will  rattier  break  than  be  separated  in  a  per- 
fect state  from  the  remainder.  In  timber,  the  fibres 
are  held  together  by  some  glutinous  cement,  which 
is  seldom  however,  as  strong  as  the  fibre,  and  for  this 
reason  timber  is  much  easier  pulled  asunder  when 
operated  on  in  a  direction  transverse  to  the  fibres; 
but,  nevertheless,  (.here  is  every  possible  variety  in 
this  particular. 

In  stretching  and  breaking  fibrous  bodies,  though  ' 
the  visible  extension  is  frequently  very  considerable,  - 
it  dues  not  solely  aviso  from  the  increasing  tho  dis- 
tance of  the  (nnticles  composing  'the  cohering  fibre, 
but  is  chiefly  occasioned  by  draw  ing  Uc  crooked 
fibre  straight.    In  this  respect  a  great  diversity  pre- 
vails as  well  us  in  the  powors  required  to  withstand 
a  *trnin.    In  some  woods,  such  us  fir,  the  fibres  on 
which  the  strength  most  depends,  are  very  straight, 
and  woods  of  tins  nature,  it  should  be  remarked,  are 
generally  very  elastic,  and  break  abruptly  whoa 
overstrained  '•  others  as  oa^>  uave  their  resisting  ' 
fibres  very  crooked,  ami  stretch  very  sensibly  when - 
subjected  to  a  strain.    These  kinds  of  woods  do  not  . 
break  so  suddenly,  but  exhibit  visible  signs  of  a 
derangement  of  texture. 

The  absolute  attraction  of  cohesion,  or  strength, 
proportioned  to  the  urea  of  the  section  which  s rands  at 
right  angles  with  the  extendiug  force.  This  will  be 
readily  admi'te'd  in  the  case  of  fibrous  bodies,  if  we 
suppose  the  fibres  composing  4heiu  to  be  equally 
stro.ig  and  dense. and  to  be  disposed  similarly  through 
tie  .whole  section  ;  there  is  a  necessity  for  admitting 
this,  or  else  the  diversity  must  be  staled  and  toe  co- 
hesion must  be  measured  accordingly. 

Tho  following  observation  may  be  admitted  as  a 
general  proposition  in  this  resjHXt ;  the  absolute 
strength  vi  any  fart  of  a  A.x/y,  nhith  «>.«../<*  it  to 
rt  siii  Ac/wg  pulled  authda,  or  the  force  which  must 
be  employed  to  tear  it  awid-r  it  that  jm  /, 
Uars  a  proportion  to  the  atx<t  <>j  the  Helton  »  An  A 

stjnfr  - 
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sUlPfft  at  rjorfit  ewgfSri  witti  flic  extending  farce. 
'  IU  ;.-  .  then,  k>.  .iav  deon  c  iLil  cylindrical  and 
fn  i-in  i  ic  iods  art;  cq';.ii!y  sh  u,  •  in  every  part,  atid 
Will  l>F«ak  nlU.e  in  aw  part,  and  that  Wlies  formed 
into  unequal  sections,*  will  always  break  in  the  most 
slender  jsirt.  Tbe  length  of  r!i«  prism  or  cv  under 
produces  no  effect  on  i'ie  strength;  and  tbe -vulgar 
lifj  [  »n  tlmta  long',  may  be  broken  more  oasilt 
tharashort  one, J  iitlaje'ther  ahsnrJ.— It  mav  be 
further  <  b«erved,  mat  th«  absolute  suriigths  of  bo- 
dies who-e  sections  are  simitar  to  each  otlier,  bear  a 
relative  proportion  to  the  squares  of  their  diameters, 
or  homologous  '.ides  of  the  section. 

•  'A  fie  weight  <»f  the  l)odv  itself,  may  in  some  instau- 
-  ecs,  be  employed  to  strain  and  to  break  it ;  M  is  the 
rase  with  n  rope,  wiiicli  may  b«  so  long  an  to  break 
by  it*  on  it  weight.— When  the  rope  hang*  in  a  per- 
pendicuhir  direction,  although  its  strength  is  equal 
in  every  part,  the  fracture  will  take  plnre  towards 
the  upjKT  end,  since  the  strain  on  any  part  is  equal 
to  the  weight  of  all  below  it,  or  in  other  words,  it* 
relative  strength  in  any  part,  or  power  of  withstand- 
ing the  strain  to  which  it  is  «ubjected,.is  inversely  as 
the  quantity  below  that  part. 

When  the  rope  is  stretched  horizontally,  the  strain 
arising  from  its  weight,  oftens  lienrs  a  very  sensible 
proportion  to  its  whole  strength. 

JiTt  A  E  B,  Figure  1,  represent  any  portion  of 
such  a  rope,  in  which  case,  the  curve  A  E  B.  will 
be  the  catenaria ;  and  if  the  tangents  A  C,  B  (',  be 
drawn  through  the  points  of  suspension,  if  the  par- 
allelogram A  B  C  1),  be  complcated,  and  if  the 
diagonal  also  1)  C,  be  drawn  j  D  C  will  lie  to  A  C, 
as  the  weight  of  the  rope  A  E  B,  is  to  the  strain 
exerted  at  A,  and  the  strain  exerted  at  B,  will  be 
found  by -a  similar  process. 

When  a  suspended  body  is  required  to  lje  so 
sft-ong  throughout,  as  to  carry  its  own  weight  in  any 
part,  the  section  m  that  part  must  be  proportioned 
to  the  solid  contents  of  alt  below  it.  If  A  a  e,  (Fi- 
gure 2.)  be  supposed  to  represent  a  section  of  a 
couoidal  spindle,  we  must  have  A  C!  :  a  c!  ::  A  E  B 
sol  :  a  E  b  sol.  The  curve  A  a  e,  is  known  among 
mathematicians,  by  the  name  of  the  logarithmic 
curve,  of  which  Or,  is  the  axis. 

These  are  the  chief  general  rules,  which  can  with 
safety  be  deduced  from  our  clearest,  though  imper- 
fect conceptions  of  the  nature  of  that  cohesion,  which 
connects  bodies  together,  and  in  order  to  make  a  < 
practical  u*e  of  these,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
lie  acquainted  with  those  modes  of  ascertaining  the 
attracUon  of  cohesion  in  solid  bodies,  which  are 
must  commonly  employed  by  practical  mechanics. 

As  the  cohesion  of  bodies  of  the  same  kind,  are 
known  to  differ  in  innumerable  circumstances,  we 
will  take  for  tbe  measure  of  cohesion,  the  weight  of 
po  inds  n vomlupojse,  which  suffice  to  tear  asunder 
a  rod,  or  bundle,  of  one  inch  square.    From  this, 


it  will  be  easy  to  compote -the  strength, 
ing  to  any  other  dimensions.  ' 
>  With  regard  to  the  tenacity,  or  strength  of  wnnd? 

1st.  The  wood  which  surround*  immediately  the 
pith,  or  heart  of  the  tree,  is  supposed  tone  the 
weakest,  and  this  weakness  is  greater,  as  the  tre»;  is 
older.  We  eive  this  as  the  remit  of  experiments 
made  by  Mutfthmbmek ;  but  Buffon  says,  his  ex- 
periments proved  to  him,  that  the  heart  of  a  sound 
tree  i<  the  strongest;  for  which  assertion,  however, 
he  assigns  no  authority.  It  is  certain,  from  accurate 
observations  which  have  been  made  on  very  lnr^e 
oaks  and  firs,  that  tbe  heart  is  much  weaker  than 
the  exterior  parts. 

2d.  The  fibres  itext  the  bark,  commonly  called, 
the  w  hite  or  blea,  are  also  weaker  than  the  rest,  and 
the  wood  jrradually  increases  in  strength,  as  it  .re- 
cedes from  the  ceurro  to  the  blea. 

.3d.  The  wood  is  stronger  in  the  middle  of  tbe 
trunk,  than  at  the  springing  of  tbe  branches,  or  at 
the  root  ,  and  the  wood  forming  a  branch,  is  weaker 
than  that  of  the  trunk. 

4th.  Tho  wood  oh  the  northern  side  of  all  tree* 
which  grow  in  Europe,  is  the  weakest,  while  that 
on  the  south-eastern  side  is  the  strongest,  this  differ- 
ence is  most  remarkable  in  hedge  row  trees,  nnd 
such  as  grow  singly.  The  heart  of  a  tree  never  lie* 
in  its  centre,  hut  always  towards  its  northern  side. 
|aud  the  annual  co-its  of  wood  are  thinner  on  that 
side. — in  conformity  with  this,  it  is  a  general  opi- 
nion of  carpenters  that  timber  is  stronger  in  propor- 
tion to  the  thickness  of  its  anuual  plates.  The 
trachea,  or  air  vessel*,  being  tlic  same  in  diameter 
and  number  of  rows,  in  trees  of  the  same  species, 
occasion  the  visible  separation  between  the  annual 
plate*,  for  which  reason  when  tliese  are  thicker,  they 
contain  a  greater  portion  of  tbe  simple  ligneous 
fibres. 

5th.  All  woods  arc  most  tenacious  while  green  ; 
but  niter  tke  trees  are  felf."d,  that  tenacity  is  consi- 
derably diminished  bv  their  drying. 

Muscbenbroek  is  the  only  author  who  has  given 
us  an  opportunity  of  judging  minutely  in  this  respect. 
The  woods  which  he  selected  for  experiment  were 
all  formed  into  slips,  part  of  each  of  which  was  cut 
uwny  to  n  parallelopipcd,of-l-fifth  of  an  inch  square, 
and  therefore  l-twenty-fifth  of  a  square  inch  in  sec- 
tion. The  absolute  strengths  of  a  square  inch,  were 
as  follows : — 

Pounds 

Locust  tree  80100 

Jujeb  18500 

Beech  and  oak  .........  173O0 

Orange  ....15500 

Alder  13900 

Elm  13200 

Mulberry  12500 

Willow  ....12500 


................. 
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Pound* 

Plum  I  1800 

Elder  10000 

Pomegranate  0730 

Lemon  9250 

Tamannd  8750 

Fir  8330 

Walnut  8130 

Pitch  pine  7650 

Quince   0730 

Cvpress  6000 

Poplar  5300 

Cedar   -1880 

Muschenbrock,  gives  a  very  minute  detail  of  his 
experiments  on  the  ash  and  walnut,  in  which  lie 
Mates  the  weights  required  to  tear  asunder  slips  ta- 
ken from  the  four  sides  of  these  trees,  and  on  each 
tide,  in  a  regular  progression  from  the  centre  to  the 
circumference.  The  numbeis  in  the  foregoing  ta- 
ble corresponding  Vi  ith  these  two  woods  may  be  con- 
sidered, therefore,  as  the  average  oi  more  than  fifty 
trials  of  each.  He  mentions  also  that  all  t  lie  other 
numbers  were  calculated  with  the  same  care.  For 
these  reason?  some  confidence  may  be  placed  iu  the 
result*;  though  they  carry  the  degrees  of  tenacity 
considerably  higher,  than  thoise  enumerated  by  some 
other  writers.  Pitol  and  Parent  observe,  "that  a 
weight  of  sixty  pounds  will  just  tear  asunder  a 
fquare  line  of  sound  oak,  but  that  it  will  War  fifty 
pounds  with  safety.  This  gives  8640  for  the  great- 
est strength  of  a  square  inch,  which  is  much  inferior 
to  MuschenbroeVs  calculation.  To  the  foregoing 
table  may  be  added  :— 

Pounds 

Ivory  1 0270 

Bone  5^50 

Horn  8730 

Whalebone   7300 

Tooth  of  sea  calf  4073 

These  numbers  express  something  more  than  the 
utmost  attraction  of  cohesion,  the  weights  arc  such 
as  will  very  quickly,  (that  is  iu  a  minute  or  two,)  tear 
t'ie rods  asunder.  In  general  it  may  be  observed, 
tiiat  two-thirds  of  these  weights  will  greatlv  impair 
the  strength  after  a  considerable  time,  and  that  one 
half  is  the  utmost  that  can  remain  susjieiidedat  them, 
without  incurring  the  risk  of  their  demolition  ;  ami 
'  on  this  calculation  of  one  half  of  the  nominal  weight, 
the  engineer  should  reckon  iu  all  his  constructions  ; 
tliougb,  even  in  this  respect,  there  are  great  shades 
of  difference.  Wood*,  of  a  very  straight  fibre,  such 
as  fir,  will  suffer  less  injury  from  a  load  which  is 
cot  sufficient  to  break  them  immediately. 

Mr.  Emerson  mentions  the  following  as  the 
neights,  or  loads,  w  hich  may  be  safe!y*us|>cnded  to 
an  inch  square,  of  the  several  bodies  hereafter  enu- 
merated. 


Pounds 

Iron  76400 

Brass  S56O0 

Hempen  Rope  19600 

Ivory  15700 

Oak,    Box,   Yew   and  >  7esn 

Plum  tree  $ 

Elm,  Ash,  and  Beech ....  6070 

Walnut,  and  Plum  3360 

Red  fir,  Holly,  Elder,  >  ^ 

Plane,  and  Crab. . . .  $ 

Cherry,  and  Hazel   4760 

Alder,  Asp,  Birch,  and  > 

Lead.  ?!V. AL0 
Freestone   914 

This  ingenious  gentleman  has  laid  down  an  a 
practical  rule,  that  a  cylinder  whose  diameter  is  d 
inches,  will  carry,  when  loaded  to  one  fourth  of  io» 
absolute  strength,  as  follows. — 

Iron   135 

Good  rope   22if 

Oak   14  f 1  wt' 

Fir   9 

It  is  necessary  to  remark  that  the  ranks  which  the 
different  woods  hold  in  Mr.  Emerson's  list,  in  point 
oftcnacity,  differs  materially  from  those  assigned  to 
some  of  them  by  Musehenhroek. 

Secondly  we  observe  that  bodies  may  be  crushed. 
— It  is  an  "object  of  the  first  importance  tt-  asa  rtain 
the  weight,  pressure,  or  strain,  which  may  belaid  oa 
solid  bodies  without  the  danger  of  crushing  them. 
Posts  and  pillars  of  all  kinds  arc  cxpused  to  this 
strain  iu  its  most  simple  form,  and  there  arc  some 
cases  where  the  strain  is  enormous,  as,  (or  instance, 
where  it  arises  from  the  oblique  position  of  the  parts, 
which  h  the  case  with  ttrutsj  braces,  and  trusses,  and. 
frequently  occurs  in  our  great  woik«. 

Some  general  knowledge  of  the  principle  which 
determines  the  strength  of  bodies  in  opposition  to 
this  strai.i,  must  be  allowed  to  be  desirublc.  Un- 
fortunately we  are  much  more  at  a  loss  in  this  res- 
pect, than  in  the  proceeding. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  eminent  men,  that  the  re- 
sistance which  bodies  arc  capable  of  making  to  an 
attempt  to  crush  them,  bears  a  proportion  to  the  ex- 
ternal force;  for  as  each  particle  composing  the  bo- 
dy is  similarly  and  equally  acted  upon,  the  aggre- 
gate resistance  of  that  body,  must  correspond  h  ith 
the  extent  of  the  section. 

This  principle,  however,  is  considered  ns  ill 
founded,  In  o!i.>  >  ■«  no  le.*s  eminent  for  their  scientific 
and  experimental  knowledge. 

But  as  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  relation 
existing  between  the  dimensions  and  the  strength  of 
a  pillar  has  not  been  established  on  solid  mechanical 

X  x  principle?, 
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principles,  ant!  experience  pb'inly  contradicts  the 
prevalent  opinion,  that  (!.  strength  is  proporticial 
to  the  area  of  the  sectio'i,  i  lonidnppear  that  t!tr  re- 
quired rato  dep«  -ids  much  on  the  internal  structure 
of  the  hod  v,  and  experiment  seems  to  be  the  only 
method  of  ascertaining  the  general  laws  of  cohe- 
sion. 

If  a  body  he  of  a  fibrous  texture,  with  its  fibres 
situated  in  the  direction  of  the  pressure,  and  digit  Un- 
connected with  each  other  by  some  kind  of  cement, 
such   a  body  will    fail   only  when   the  content 
connecting  them  gives  way,  and  they  are  detached 
from  ei  rhoth  r.  Something  like  this  may  lie  observed 
in  wooden  pillars,  in  which  it  would  appear,  that 
the  resistance  must  be  as  the  number  of  equally  re- 
sisting fibres,  and  as  their  mutual  support  jointly, 
or  a«  some  function  of  the  area  of  the  section.    Pre-  j 
cisely  the  same  thing  will  happen,  if  the  fibres  are  j 
naturally  crooked,  provided  some  similarity  in  their) 
form  !>eV.ipj>o«cd.    We  must  imagine  always  that 
some  similarity  ot  kind  exists,  or  otherwise  it  will 
be  absurd  to  aim  at  any  general  inferences. 

In  ull  cases,  therefore,  we  can  hardly  hesitate  to 
admit,  that  the  strength  exerted  in  opposition  to 
compression,  hears  a  relative  proportion  to  a  certain 
function  of  the  area  of  the  section. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  strength  of  a  pillar  is 
at  all  affected  by  its  length,  as  tlto  whole  length  of 
a  cylinder  or  prism  fa  equally  pressed.  If,  indeed, 
these  bodies  may  be  supposed  to  bend  under  the 
pressure,  the  case  is.  materially  altered,  because, 
then,  they  arc  subject  to  the  influence  of  a  trans 
verse  strain,  which,  it  fa  well  known,  increases 
with  the  length  of  the  pillar.  This,  however, 
will  be  considered  under -the  next  cla*J  of  Ftrains. 

Parent  has  shown  that  the  force  required  to  crush 
a  body,  fa  nearly  equal  to  that  which  will  tear  it 
asunder.  He  observes,  also,  that  it  requires  some- 
thingmorc  than  sixty  pounds  on  every  square  line, 
*to  crush  a  piece  of  sound  oak;  but  this  rule  fa  by  no 
means  general.  Glass,  for  instance,  will  carry  a 
hundred  times  more  on  it  than  oak  in  this  way, 'but 
will  not  bear  suspended  above  four  or  five  times  as 
much.  Oak  will  suspend  a  great  deal  more  than 
fir,  but  fir  will  carry  twice  as  much  as  a  pillar. 
Woods  of  a  soft  texture,  although  they  may  be  com- 
posed of  very  tenacious  fibres,  are  more  easily  crush- 
ed by  the  load  upon  them.  This  softness  oftexture 
is  chiefly  owing  to  the  crooked  nature  of  their  fibres, 
and  to  tnc  exUtance  of  considerable  vacuities  be- 
tween each  fibre,  so  Uiat  they  are  more  easily  bent 
itt  a  lateral  direction  and  crushed.  When  a  post  is 
overstrained  by  its  load,  it  is  observed  to  swell  sen- 
sible in  diameter. 

]'u  all  cases  where  the  fibres  lye  oblique  to  the 
strain,  the  strength  i%  considerably  diminished, 
which  may  be  ascribed  to  the.  circumstance,  that  the 
part- in  such  case,  slide  on  each  other,  and  the  con- 
necling  force  of  the  cement  ing  matter,  is  for  that  rea- 
son easier  overcome. 


|l    Mr.  Gaul  hey  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Rozier's 
U  Journal  de  Physique,  published  the  result  of  some 
j  experiments  which  he  had  made  on  small  rectangu- 
lar parallelopipeds,  cut  from  a  great  variety  of 

stones. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  medium  results 
of  several  trials  on  two  very  similar  sorts  of  free- 
fone, one  of  which,  was  among  the  hardest,  and 
the  other  among  the  softest  kinds  U9ed  in  building, 
The  first  column  expresses  the  length  A  B,  of  the 
section,  in  French  lines,  or  iSths  of  an  inch;  the 
second  points  out  the  breadth  B  C  ;  the  third  shews 
the  ami  of  the  section,  in  square  lines;  the  fourth 
exhibits  the  number  of  ounces  required  to  crush  the 
piece ;  the  fifth  represents  the  weight  then  borne  by 
each  square  line,  «ir  twelfth  of  an  inch  of  tie  section; 
;:nd  the  sixlli  displays  the  round  m-mbcr*,  to  which 
Mr.  G-mt!  ey  imagines  that  those  in  the  fifth  co- 
lumn approximate. 


11  A  II  n  STONE. 


AT,     liO  A 1/  XHC  Weight    l  orce 


1 

8 

8 

64 

756 

11-5 

o 

8 

12 

96 

2623 

27  5 

« \ 

8 

16 

1*8 

4496 

55  I 

sorr  ston  n. 

i 

9 

16 

141 

£60 

39 

:> 

9 

lrf 

102 

848 

5-5 

6 

18 

18 

2928 

9 

0* 

1 

18 

21 

452 

5296 

122 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  first  arid 
third  columns,  compared  with  the  fifth  and  sixth, 
ought  -to  furnish  similar  results,  because  the  first 
and  fifth  respect iveiy  form  half  of  the  third  and 
sixth,  but  the  third,  it  w  ill  be  remarked,  fa  three 
times  stronger  than  the  first,  while  the  sixth  is  only 
twice  as  strong  as  the  fifth.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  the  strength  increases  in  a  much  greater  ratio 
than  the  area  of  the  section,  and  that  a  square 
twelfth  part  of  an  inch,  can  carry  more  and  more 
weight,  in  proportion  to  the  increased  dimensions  of 
the  section,  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  In  the  scries 
of  experiments  on  the  soft  Aone,  the  individual 
strength  of  a  square  line,  seems  to  increase  nearly 
in  the  proportion  of  the  section  of  which  it  is  a  part. 
Mr.  Gauthey,  deduces  from  the  whole  of  his  numer- 
ous experiments,  that  a  pillar,  formed  of  hard  6tone 
from  Givry,  whose  section  is  a  square  foot,  will 
bear  with  perfect  safety  664000  pounds,  that  its  ex- 
treme strength  is  871000,  and  that  the  most  inferior 
instance  of  strength  is  460000.  The  soft  bed  of 
Givry  stone,  bad  for  its  smallest  strength,  187000, 
for  its  grep/est  51 1000,  and  for  its  sale  load  249000. 

This  gentleman's  measure  of  the  suspending 
strength  of  stone,  is  very  small  in  proportion  to  its 
power  of  supporting  a  load  laid  above  it. 

He  found  that  a  prism,  of  the  hard  bed  of  Givry 
stone,  the  section  ot  which  was  one  foot,  was  liable 
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fn  he  torn  asunder,  when  subjected  to  a  weight  of 
4600  pound,  and  when  firmly  fixed  horizontally  in 
a  wall,  that  it  was  broken  by  a  weight  of  56000 
pounds,  suspended  a  foot  from  the  wall.  If  the 
prism  rest*  on  two  prop*,  separated  a  foot  from  each 
other,  it  will  be  broken  by  206000  lbs.  when  that 
weight  operates,  or  is  laid  on  its  middle.  These 
experiments  differ  so  very  widely  from  each  other, 
in  their  several  results,  that  they  cannot  be  deemed 
of  much  advantage  to  us. 

A  judicious  series  of  experiments  on  this  most 
interesting  subject,  would  be  exceedingly  valuable, 
and  its  usefulness  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated. 
In  the  construction  of  wooden  bridges,  center*,  &c. 
this  specie*  of  strain,  is  very  frequently  found,  and, 
therefore  it  w  particularly  entitled  to  the  attention 
ef  the  engineer.  But  how  few  engineers  ran  find 
sufficient  leisure  in  the  hurried  operations  of  their 
business,  for  prosecutingexperiment?  with  that  cool- 
ness and  patient  investigation,  which  the  subject 
demands?  It  is  singular,  that  in  an  ompirelikc 
this,  and  in  a  matter  of  such  unquestionable  impor- 
tsnre,  that  some  person  of  sufficient  judgement  and 
abilities,  has  not  been  appointed  to  institute  the 
necessary  enquiries,  on  an  extensive  and  liberal 
scale,  into  the  various  strains  to  which  materials 
in  general  are  subject. 

The  only  way  in  which  we  can  effect  any  good, 
during  the  absence  of  these  essential  experiments, 
U  by  paying  a  careful  attention  to  the  manner  in 
which  fractures  are  produced.  Hy  attending  to 
this,  there  may  he  some  prospect  of  introducing  a 
degree  of  accuracy,  by  mathematical  measurement, 
which  is  an  object  **  devoutly  to  be  wished  for,"  in 
matters  of  this  kind. 

BODIES  MAY  BE  BROKEN  ACROSS.  . 

The  strain  which  most  commonly  ac's  on  mate- 
rials of  any  nature,  it*  that  which  tends  to  break 
them  in  a  transverse  direction.  This  species  of 
strain,  however,  is  but  seldom  effected,  or  rather 
tried  in  that  simple  manner  which  the  subject  ap- 
parently admits  of;  for  when  a  beam  projects  ho- 
rizontally from  a  wall,  and  a  weight  is  suspended 
from  its  extremity,  the  beam  is  most  commonly 
broken  near  the  wall,  in  which  case  the  intermedi- 
ate part  has  performed  the  operation  of  a  lever. 
It  sometime*,  though  rarely  happens,  that  the  pin  in 
tbe  joint  of  a  pair  of  pincers  or  scissars,  is  cut 
through  by  the  strain  ;  and  this*  is  almost  the  only 
instance  of  a  simple  transverse  fracture.  In  conse- 
quence of  its  being  so  rare,  we  shall  content  our- 
selves with  remarking,  that  in  this  case,  tbe  strength 
of  the  piece  bears  a  proportion  to  the  area  of  the 
section.  Experiments  have  been  made  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner,  for  discovering  the  resistances  made 
by  bodies  to  this  species  of  strain.  Two  ir  n  bars 
were  disposed  horizontally,  at  the  distance  of  an 
inch  from  each  other;  a  third  bar  was  then  hung 
[>erpendicularly  between  them,  being  supported  by 


a  pin  made  of  tbe  substance  intended  to  be  exa- 
mined. 

This  pin  was  made  in  the  shape  of  a  prism,  so  as  to 
acommodate  itself  to  the  holes  in  the  three  bars,  which 
were  made  very  exact,  and  of  similar  sizo  and  shape. 
A  scale  was  next  suspended  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
perpendicular  bar,  and  loaded  till  it  tore  out  that 
part  of  the  pin  which  occupied  tho  middle  hole, 
which  load  was,  evidently,  the  measure  of  the  lateral 
cohesions  of  two  sections.  The  side  bars  were 
made  so  as  to  grasp  the  middle  bar  pretty  strongly 
between  them,  una  that  no  distance  might  intervene 
between  the  conflicting  pressures.  Tim  would  have 
combined  the  energy  of  a  lever,  with  the  purely 
transverse  procure;  for  which  reason  it  was  necess- 
ary that  the  internal  parts  of  the  holeB  should  not 
be  smaller  than  the  edge*.  Great  irregularities 
occurred  in  the  first  experiments,  in  consequence  of 
the  pins  lieing  somewhat  tighter  within,  than  at  the 
edges;  but  when  this  had  l>ecn  corrected,  the  trials 
became  extremely  regular.  Three  sets  of  holes 
were  employed  on  this  occasion ;  viz.  a  circle,  a 
square,  und  an  equilateral  triangle,  though  the 
square  was  occasionally  converted  into  a  rectangle, 
the  length  of  which  was  equal  to  twice  its  breadth. 
In  all  the  experiments  the  strength  was  found  to 
bear  an  exact  proportion  to  the  area  of  the  section, 
to  act  perfectly  independent  of  its  figure  or  position, 
and  to  rise  considerably  above  the  direct  cohesion ; 
that  is,  it  required  the  operation  of  considerably 
more  than  twice  tbe  force  to  tear  out  this  middle 
piece,  than  to  rend  the  pin  asunder  by  a  direct  pull. 
A  piece  of  fine  free  stone  required  205  pounds  to 
rend  it  directly  asunder,  while  575  were  required  to 
break  it  in  this  way.  The  difference  was  very  con- 
stant in  any  one  substance,  but  it  varied  from  four 
thirds  tosix-thirds  in  bodies  of  different  kinds,  and 
was  smallest  in  those  of  a  fibrous  texture. 

But  the  more  common  case,  where  the  energy  of  a 
lever  intervenes,  demands  a  strict  consideration. 

Let  A  BCD,  77g.  3,  be  supposed  to  represent  the 
I  vertical  section  of  a  prismatic  solid,  projecting  ho- 
rizontally from  a  wall  in  which  it  is  firmly  fixed; 
and  let  a  weight  P,  be  hung  on  it  at  It,  or  let  any 
power  P,  act  at  B,  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to 
A  B.— Let  this  body  also  be  considered  to  possess 
insuperable  strength  in  every  part,  except  in  the 
vertical  section  D  A,  perpendicular  to  its  length,  in 
which  section  only  it  must  break. — Let  the  cohesion 
lie  uniform  throughout  the  whole  of  this  section; 
that  is,  let  each  of  tbe  adjoining  particles  of  the  two 
parts  cohere  with  an  equal  force  /.  There 
are  two  ways  in  which  it  may  then  break.  The 
part  A  B  0  D,  may  simply  slide  down  along  the 
surface  of  the  fracture,  provided  the  power  acting 
at  B.  be  equal  to  the  accumulated  force  which  is  ex- 
erted by  every  particle,  composing  the  section,  in  the' 
direction  A  I).  But  let  this  be  supposed  as  effect- 
ually prevented  by  something  supporting  the  point 
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A.  The  action  at  P,  tends  to  make  the  body  turn 
round  A(or  round  a  horizontal  line  passing  through 
A  alright  angle*)  with  A  B)  in  ihe  same  manner  as 
round  a  joint.  This,  it  cannot  do  without  separa- 
ting at  the  line  D  A,  in  which  case  the  adjoining 

Eir tides  at  D,  orat  E,  will  be  separated  horizontally, 
ut  t'.  cir  attraction  of  cohesion  resists  this  separa- 
tion. In  order,  therefore,  that  the  fracture  may 
happen  at  the  place  intended,  the  energy  of  the 
power  P,  acting  by  means  of  (he  lever  A  B,  must  be 
superior  to  the  accumulated  energies  of  the  compo- 
nent part  icles.  The  energy  of t  at ',  depends  not  only 
on  its  cohesive,  or  connecting  force,  but  al  o  on  its 
peculiar  situation;  for  the  supposed  insuperable 
tirmncss  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  renders  it  a  lever 
turning  round  the  fulcrum  ami  the  individual 
cohesive  power  of  each  particle,  such  as  I)  or  E, 
acts  by  means  of  the  arm,  DA  or  E  A.  The  precise 
energy  of  each  particle  will  consequently  be  ascer- 
tained by  multiplying  the  force  individually  exerted 
by  it  at  the  moment  of  fracture,  by  tho  arm  of  the 
lever  which  enables  it  to  act. 

Let  us  then  suppose,  that  at  the  moment  of  frac- 
ture, every  individual  particle  exerts  an  equal  force 
f.  The  energy  of  D,  will  be  I)  A  X  f,  that  of  E 
will  be  E  A  X  f,  and  that  of  the  whole  will  be  the 
sum  of  all  these  products.  Let  the  depth  D  A,  of 
the  section,  be  called  d,  and  let  any  undetermined 
part  of  it,  as  A  E,  be  called  x,  then  the  space  oc- 

• 

cupied  by  any  particle  will  be  x.    The  cohesion  of 

this  space  may  be  represented  by  f  x,  and  that  of 
the  whole  by  f  d.    The  energy  by  which  each  ele- 

roent  x,  of  the  line  D  A,  or  d,  resists  the  fracture, 

will  be  fx  x,  and  the  whole  accumulated  energies 

will  be  f  X  J  xx.     This  is  well  known  to  be 

f  X  \  d-\  or  fd  x  i  d.  Ft  is  the  same  thing,  there- 
fore, as  if  the  cohesion  f  d,  of  the  whole  section,  had 
been  concentred  together  at  the  point  G,  which  is 
in  t!:e  middle  of  0  A.  A  similar  conclusion  may  be 
deduced  from  other  principles.  Suppose  the  beam, 
instead  of  projecting  horizontally  from  n  wall,  to  be 
suspended  from  a  ceiling,  in  which  it  i<»  firmly  fixed. 
Let  us  next  consider  what  effect  the  equal  or  accu- 
mulated cohesion  of  every  part,  has  in  preventing  the 
lower  part  from  separating  from  the  upper,  by  open- 
ing round  the  joint  A.  The  equal  cohesion  operates 
just  m  the  same  manner  as  equal  gravity  would  do. 
but  in  a  direction  diametrically  opposite."  We  know 
that  the  effVct  of  this  will  belli -  same  as  if  the  whole 
weight  were  to  be  concentrated  in  t!ie  centre  of  jjra- 
vity  (i,  of  the  line  D  A,  and  (hat  this  point  G  Mill  be 
in  the  middle  of  0  A.  Now  the  number  of  fibre* 
being  as  the  length  d  of  the  liitr>,a'id  the  cohesion  of 


each  fibre  being  «=  f,  the  cohesion  of  the  whole  lme> 
is  fX  dor  f  d. 

The  accumulated  energy,  therefore,  of  the  cohe- 
sion in  the  instant  of  fracture,  is  f  d  X  {  d.  Now 
this  must  be  equal,  or  just  inferior  to  the  energy  of 
the  power  employed  to  break  it.  Let  the  length 
A  B,  be  called  I;  then  P  x  l,  iathe  corresponding 
energy  of  the  power.  This  gives  us  f  d  X  \  d=» 
p  1,  for  the  equation  of  the  equilibrium  corres|>ond- 
ing  to  the  vertical  section  A  B  C  D. 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  the  fracture  is  not 
permitted  at  D  A,  but  at  another  section  m  n,  more 
remote  from  B.  From  tho  body  being  prismatic, 
nil  the  vertical  sections  are  equal ;  and,  therefore, 
fd  \  d.  is  the  same  as  bsfor*  :  but  the  energy  of  the 
jxnver  is  nevertheless  increased,  it  being  in  this  in- 
stance, =P  X  B  n,  instead  of  P  X  B  A.  Hence, 
we  may  see,  that  when  the  prismatic  body  is  not 
insuperably  strong  in  all  its  parts,  but  only  moderate- 
ly, though  equally  strong  throughout,  it  mutt  break 
close  at  the  wall,  where  the  strain  or  energy  of  the 
power  exerts  itsolf  with  the  greatest  effect.  \Vc  may 
see  likewise,  that  a  power  which  is  just  able  to  break 
it  at  the  wall,  is  unable  to  break  it  any  where 
else;  and  that  the-  absolute  cohesion  f d,  which 
withstands  the  power  p  in  the  section  D  A,  will  not 
withstand  it  in  the  section  m  u,  though  it  resists 
more  in  the  section  o  p. 

This  example  affords  a  criterion  for  distinguish- 
ing between  absolute  and  relative  strength.  The 
relative  strength  of  a  section  has  a  reference  to  tho 
strain  actually  exerted  on  that  section;  and  this  re- 
lative strength  is  properly  measured  by  the  power 
which  is  just  able  to  balance,  or  overcome  it,  when 
applied  at  its  proper  place.    Now  since  we  had 

fd  4  d  —  pi,  we  deduce  p  —  -^-j-  *°r  t°e  measure  of 

the  strength  of  the  section  D  A,  as  it  relates  to  the 
power  applied  ut  B.  If  the  solid  be  a  rectangular 
beam,  whose  breadth  is  b,  it  is  evident  that  all  its 
vertical  sections  will  be  equal,  and  that  AG  or  f  d,  is 
precisely  the  same  in  all.  Therefore  the  equation 
expressing  the  equilibrium  existing  between  tne  mo- 
mentum of  the  external  force,  and  the  accumulated 
momenta  of  cohesion,  will  be  p  l=fdbx  \  d« 
The  product  d  b,  evidently  expresses  the  area  of  the 
section  of  fracture,  which  we  may  call  s  ;  the  equi- 
librium may  be  expressed  thus:  pl=fs  \  d,  and 
2l:d::fs:p. 

Now  f  s,  properly  expresses  the  absolute  cohe- 
sion of  the  section  of  fracture,  and  p,  is  a  proper 
measure  of  its  strength,  as  it  relates  to  a  power 
applied  at  B.  We  may,  therefore,  say,  that  tithe 
the  hng;lh  of  a  rectangular  btain,  is  to  the  depth  as  the 
absolute  cohesion  is  to  the  relative  strength. 

Since  the  action  of  equable  cohesion  is  similar  to 
that  of  equal  gravity,  it  follows,  that  whatever  mav 
be  the  fisrure  of  the  section,  the  relative  sirens* h 

will 
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mO  be  tlie  sine,  as  if  the  absolute  cohesion  of  all 
the  fibres,  were  exerted  at  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  section.  Let  g  represent  the  distance  between 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  rection  and  the  axis  of 
fracture,  we  shall  have  p  1  =  f  g  s  and  therefore  1: 
|::  f  s:  p.  This  analogy  in  words  is  not  unworthy 
of  the  readers  recollection,  and  may  be  thus  stated. 
The  length  of  a  fismalic  beam  of  any  shape-  is  to 
the  height  of  the  centre  of  gravity  above  the  forcer 
>iifc,  what  the  abstlute  cohesion  is}  to  the  strength 
that  bears  relation  to  this  length." 
Since  the  relative  strength  of  a  rectangular  beam 

is  b^f'  it  follows,  that  the  relative  strengths  of 

different  beams,  not  only  hear  a  proportion  to  the 
absolute  cohesion  of  the  particles,  and  to  the  breadth, 
but  te  the  square  oftbe  depth  directly,  and  to  the 
length  inversely ;  in  prisms  also  whose  sections  are 
similar,  the  strengths  are  as  the  cubes  of  the  diame- 
ters. This  investigation  has  been  conducted  on  the 
hypothesis  of  equal  cohesion,  a  law  not  exactly  con- 
formable to  the  operations  of  nature.  We  Know, 
for  instance,  when  a  force  is  applied  transversely  at 
B,  that  the  beam  bending  downwards,  becomes  con- 
vex on  the  upper  Ride;  and  that  that  side  is,  con- 
sequently, on  the  stretch.  The  particles  at  I)  are 
farther  removed  from  each  other,  than  those  at  E, 
for  which  reason  they  exert  greater  cohesive  forces. 
It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  with  certainty  in  what 
proportion  each  fibre  is  extended :  but  we  will  sup- 
pose tor  example,  that  their  remoteness  from  each 
other  is  proportioned  to  the  distance  from  A,  a  sup- 
position which  is  by  no  means  improbable.  Now 
recollecting  the  general  law,  1  Nat  the  attractive  for- 
ces exerteefby  dilated  particles  are  proportioned  to 
the  extent  or  their  bring  dilateil ;  let  us  suppose  the 
beam  to  be  so  much  bent,  that  the  particles  at  D  are 
compelled  to  exert  their  utmost  energy,  and  that 
this  fibre  is  just  ready  to  break,  or  even  actually 
breaks;  it  is  plain  in  this  instance,  that  nn  absolute 
fracture  must  ensue,  since  the  force  originally  su- 
perior to  the  full  cohesion  of  the  particle  at  D,  and 
a  certain  portion  of  the  cohesion  of  all  the  rest, 
will  become  more  than  superior  to  the  full  cohesion 
of  the  particle  next  within  D,  and  a  smaller  portion 
of  the  cohesion  of  the  remainder. 

Let  F,  represent  as  before,  the  full  force  of  the 
exterior  fibre  D,  exerted  by  it  in  the  moment  of 
breaking,  when  the  force  exerted  at  the  same  instant 
by  the  fibre  E,  will  be  shewn  by  this  analogy,  viz 

d  :  x  ::  f :  I-fL  and  the  force  really  extrted  by  the 

fibre  E,  is  !* 
d 

Tlte  force  exerted  by  a  fibre  whose  thickness  ia  x 
is  therefbre£^  bat  this  ferae  resists  the  strain 


through  its  being  enabled  to  act  by  means  of  ths> 

lever  E  A,  or  x,  its  momentum  therefore,  ia  5^5 
and  the  aggregate  momentum  of  all  the  fibres  in  the 

line  A  E,  will  be  f  J^'   This,  when  x,  is  taken 

equal  to  d,  will  express  the  momentum  of  the  whole 

fibres  in  the  line  AD,  which  is  fi^  or  f  d  X  Jd; 

now  f  d  expresses  the  absolute  cohesion  of  the  whole 
line  A  D.  The  accumulated  momentum,  is  conse- 
quently the  same  as  if  the  absolute  cohesion  of  the 
whole  line  were  exerted  at  the  distance  of  one  third 
of  A  D,  from  A. 

From  the  preceding,  it  follows,  that  the  equation 
expressing  the  equilibrium  of  the  strain  and  cohe- 
sion, is  p  l=f  d  x  J  d,  from  whence  the  following 
analogy  may  be  deduced,  viz.  "  As  thrice  the 
length  is  to  the  depth,  so  is  the  absolute  cohesion  t* 
the  relative  strength." 

This  equation  and  proportion  apply  equally  to 
rectangular  beams,  whose  breadth  may  be  b;  since 
we  shall  then  have  p  1  =  f  b  d  X 

We  see,  also,  that  the  relative  strength  is  not  only 
proportioned  to  the  absolute  cohesion  of  the  par- 
ticles, and  to  the  breadth,  but  to  the  square  of  the 
depth  directly,  and  to  the  length  inversely:  for  p  is 
the  measure*  of  the  force  with  which  it  is  resisted, 


and  p 


therefore,  the  hypothesis,  coincides  with  that  of 
Galileo,  except,  that  it  assigns  to  every  beam  a 
«maller  proportion  of  the  absolute  cohesion  in  the 
section  of  fracture,  in  the  proportion  of  three  to 
two.  Galileo  supposes  that  this  section  has  a  mo- 
mentum equal  to  one  half  of  its  absolute  strength, 
while  in  our  hypothesis,  it  is  only  one  third.  In 
beams  of  a  different  form,  .the  proportion  maybe 
different. 

The  consideration  of  the  intricate  problem  of 
the  clastic  curve,  which  was  first  investigat- 
ed by  the  celebrated  James  Bernouilli,  is  too  deep 
and  profound  to  be  discussed  in  a  publication  like 
this,  and  we  shall  therefore  briefly  observe,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  elastic  curve  cannot  be  a  circle, 
but  becomes  gradually  more  incurvated,  in  propor- 
tion as  it  recedes  from  the  point  where  the  strain- 
'ing  forces  are  applied.  At  this  point  it  has  no  cur- 
vature, and  if  the  bar  were  extended  even  beyond 
this  point,  still  there  would  be  no  curvature.  In 
conformity  with  this  principle,  when  a  beam  is  sup- 
ported at  the  ends,  and  loaded  in  the  middle,  the 
curvature  is  greatest  in  the  middle:  but  at  the 
props,  or  beyond  them,  if  the  beam  extend  farther, 
there  is  no  curvature.  Therefore,  when  a  beam 
Yj  projecting 
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jurojecting  20  feet  from  a  wall,  is  bent  to  a  certain 
cnrvature  at  the  wall,  by  a  weight  suspended  at  t»>e 
end,  and  a  beam  of  the  same  size  projecting  20  feet, 
is  tent  to  the  very  same  curvature  at  llie  wall,  by  a 
greater  weight,  at  10  feet  distance,  the  figure  and  the 
mechanical  state  of  thesbeam  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
mill,  is  different  in  these  two  cases,  though  the  cur- 
vature close  to  the  wall  is  the  same  in  both.    In  the 
former  case  every  part  of  the  beam  is  incurvated  ; 
in  the  latter,  nil  heyond  the  10  feet,  is  without  cur- 
vature.   In  the  former  ca«e  the  curvature  at  thei 
distance  of  five  feet  from  the  wall,  is  three  fourths  j 
of  the  curvature  at  the  wall ;  in  the  latter,  the  cur- 
vature at  the  same  place,  is  only  ono  half  of  that  at 
the  wall.    This  circuinstiwce  must  tend  to  weaken 
the  long  beam,  t'iroughout  the  whole  interval  of  live  i 
feet,  because  the  greater  curvature  results  from  the  1 
greater  extension  of  the  fibres. 

In  the  next  place,  we  may  remark,  that  a  certain 
determinate  curvature  being  suitable  to  every  beam, 
it  c.tiuiot  be  exceeded  without  breaking  it ;  since 
two  adjoining  particles  are  thereby  separated,  and 
an  end  is  put  to  their  cohesion.  A  fibre,  can  be  ex- 
tended only  to  a  certain  degree  of  its  length.  The 
ultimate  extension  of  the  outer  fibres,  must  bear  a 
certain  proportion  to  its  length,  and  this  proportion 
is  similar  in  the  point  of  depth,  to  the  radius  of  ul- 
timate curvature,  which  is,  therefore,  determinate. 
Consequently,  a  beam  of  uniform  breadth  and  depth, 
is  most  incurvated  where  the  strain  is  greatest,  and 
will  necessarily  break  iu  the  most  incurvated  part. 
But  by  changing  its  form,  so  as  to  render  the 
■strength  of  its  different  sections  in  the  ratio  of  the 
strain,  it  is  evident  that  the  curvature  wiU  be  the 
same  throughout,  or  that  it  may  be  made  to  vary 
according  to  any  law. 

Again,  since  the  depth  of  the  beam  is  thus  pro- 
portioned to  the  radius  of  ultimate  curvature,  this 
curvature  is  inversely  as  the  depth,  and  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  i  . 

We  may  observe  also,  that  when  a  weight  is  sus- 
pended on  the  end  of  a  prismatic  beam,  the  curva- 
ture bears  a  very  near  proportion  to  the  weight, 
nnd  the  length  directly,  ana  to  the  breadth  mid 
the     cube    of    the    depth    inversely;    for  the 

bd'^  f 

strength  is  known  to  be  -— — ,  and  let  us  suppose 

that  this  produces  the  ultimate  curvature  when, 

if  the  beam  be  loaded  with  a  smaller  weight  w,  nnd 
if  the  consequent  curvature  be  represented  by  C} 


we    shall  have 


bd*f   _     1  r 

3  i-:w::  r:Ci 


ly,  by  incorporating  the  extreme  and  mean  terms, 
and  reducing  the  resulting  equation,  we  shall  de- 


duce C  «=^J~   This  may  be  said  also  of  a  beam 

supported  at  its  ends,  and  loaded  between  the  props ; 
by  the  same  method,  the  curvature  may  be  deter- 
mined  in  its  different  parts,  whether  it  arises  from 
the  load,  from  its  weight,  or  from  the  united  opera- 
tion of  both. 

When  a  weight  operates  either  at  one  end,  or  in 
the  middle  of  a  beam,  the  point  where  this  weight 
is  applied  is  necessarily  bent  down,  and  the  distance 
through  which  it  descends,  has  been  termed  the 
deflection  ;  this  may  be  considered  as  the  versed 
sine  of  the  arch  into  which  the  beam  is  bent,  by  the 
operation  of  the  weight,  and,  therefore,  is  as  the 
curvature  when  the  length  of  the  arch  is  given,  (ad- 
mitting the  flexure  to  be  moderate)  or  as  the  square 
of  the  length  of  the  arch,  when  the  curvature  is 
given.  The  deflection  consequently  is  as  the  curva- 
ture, and  as  the  square  of  the  length  of  the  arch 


jointly;  that  is, as  1*  ^ 


31  w 


or  as 


313  w 
bd^f 


The  deflection  from  the  original  shape,  is  as  the 
bending  weight  and  the  cube  of  the  length 
directly,  and  as  the  breadth  and  the  cube  of 
the  depth  inversely. 

We  may  further  observe,  that  in  beams  just  rea- 
dy to  break,  the  curvature  is  proportioned  to  the  in* 
verse  depth,  and  that  the  deflection  bears  a  propor- 
tion to  the  square  of  the  length  divided  by  the  depth ; 
for  the  ultimate  curvature  at  the  breaking  part  is 
constantly  the  same  whatever  may  be  the  length ; 
and  in  this  case  the  deflection  is  as  the  square  of  the 
length. 

I*rom  this  subject  may  be  deduced  various  theo- 
rems, which  afford  excellent  methods  of  enquiry, 
into  the  laws  of  corpuscular  action.  James  Ber- 
noulli, however,  called  this  law,  (which  was  origin- 
ally laid  down  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Houke,)  into- 
question.  Mariotte  corrected  it;  but  yet  it  does  not 
properly  explain  the  mechanism  of  transverse  strains, 
as  has  been  fully  proved  by  \arious  experiments. 

.  'u  Hamel  made  assiduous  researches  into  the 
compressibility  of  bodies,  which  tended  to  confirm 
the  observation  of  an  eminent  philosopher;  "that 
the  power  of  resisting  a  transverse  strain  is  diminish- 
ed by  compressibility,  and  so  much  the  more  di- 
minished  as  the  stuff  is  more  compressible." 

Du  Hamel,  took  16  bars  of  willow,  2  feet  long, 
and  \  an  inch  square,  and  after  supporting  them  by 
props  under  the  ends,  he  subjected  them  to  the 
operation  of  weights  suspended  at  the  middle. 
I'our  of  them  were  broken  by  weights  of  40,  4 1,  47 


and  52  pounds  ;  th 


in  of  which  is  4jlbs.  He 


then  cut  through  one  third  of  four  of  them,  on  the 
upper  side,  and  filled  up  each  cut,  w  ith  a  thin  piece 
of  harder  wood  stuck  in  tolerably  tight.    These  se- 
veral 
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reral  pieces  were  then  broken  by  weights  of  48, 
54,  50  and  52  pounds;  the  mean  of  which  is  5 libs. 
Four  others  were  then  rut  through  one  half,  and 
broken  by  47,  49,  50  and56lbs;  the  mean  of  which 
i»48lbs.  The  other  four  were  cut  through  two- 
thirds,  and  their  mean  strength  wns  42lbs. 

At  another  time  Du  Ilamel  took  six  battens  of 
willow  36  inches  long,  and  H  square;  ufter  suitable 
experiments,  he  found  that  they  were  broken  by 
525  pounds  at  a  medium. 

•Six  ban  were  next  cut  through  one-third,  and 
each  cut  was  filled  with  a  weJge  of  hard  wood 
stuck  in  with  a  little  force,  these  were  broken  by 
551  pounds  on  the  average. 

Six  other  bem  were  broken  by  542lbs  on  the  me- 
dium, when  cut  half  through,  und  the  cuts  were  fill- 
ed up  in  a  similar  manner. 

Six  other  bars  were  cut  three- fourths  through, 
and  broken  by  the  pressure  of  530  pounds  on  a 

A  batten  was  cut  three-fourths  through,  and  load- 
ed until  nearly  broken,  it  was  then  unloaded,  and  a 
thicker  wedge  was  introduced  tightly  into  the  cut, 
so  as  to  straighten  the  batten,  by  filling  up  the  space 
left  by  the  compression  of  the  wood,  when  the  bat- 
ten was  broken  by  577  pounds. 

From  these  experiments  we  may,  perceive  that 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  thickness,  we  may, 
perhaps,  with  safety  say  nearly  three-fourths  con- 
tributed nothing  to' the  strength.  From  hence,  we 
see  also,  that  the  compressibility,  of  bodies  has  a 
very  great  influence  on  their  power  of  withstand- 
ing a  transverse  strain.  We  may  observe,  likewise, 
that  in  this  most  favourable  supposition  of  equal 
dilatations  and  compressions,  the  strength  is  reduc- 
ed to  one  half  of  the  value  of  what  it  would  have 
been,  had  the  body  been  incompressible ;  and,  al- 
though tikis  may  not  seem  obvious,  at  first  sight,  yet 
it  will,  readily,  appear  w  hen  the  case  is  considered. 
Jn  the  instant  of  fracture,  a  smaller  portion  of  the 
section  exerts  its  actual  cohesive  forces,  while  a  part 
of  it  serves  only  as  a  fulcrum  to  the  lever,  by  whose 
means  the  strain  on  the  section  is  produced ;  and 
we  may  further  perceive,  that  this  diminution  of 
strength  does  not  depeud  so  much  on  the  sensible 
comprei-sibilily,  as  on  the  proportion  it  bears  to  the 
power  of  being  dilated  by  equal  force*.  The  fore- 
going experiments  on  battens  of  willow,  moreover 
ohew,  that  its  compressibility  is  very  nearly  equal  to 
its  dilatahility. 

.Experiment  alone  can  render  us  efficient  aid,  in 
investigating  the  degree  of  proportion  that  exists 
between  the  compressibility,  and  dilatubility  ofbo- 
dies  ;  and  the  nature  of  the  strain  we  have  just 
been  consi  Jcring,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  guide  n« 
jn  the  research.  Thus,  if  a  piece  of  wood,  an  inch 
square,  requires  12000  pounds  to  tear  it  asunder  by 
a  direct  pull,  while  200  pounds  will  break  it  trans- 
versely, oy  acting  JO  inches  from  the  centre  of  frac- 


ture, we  may  conclude  that  the  attractive  and  repul- 
sive forces  are  equal,  liy  the  ideas  we  entertain 
concerning  the  particular  constitution  of  such 
fibrous  bodies  as  timber,  we  are  led  to  conceive  that 
the  Krnsible  compression,  which  arises  from  the 
bending  up  of  the  compressed  fibres,  are  murh  great- 
er than  the  real  corpuscular  extensions.  This  cir- 
cumstance, however,  will  be  better  comprehended, 
alter  we  have  considered  what  must  happen  during 
the  fracture.  An  undulated  fibre  can  be  drawn 
straight  only,  when  the  corpuscular  extension 
begins ;  but  it  may  be  bent  up  by  compression  to 
any  degree,  the  corpuscular  compression,  being  but 
little  affected  all  the  time.  This  fact  is  of  an  im- 
portant nature.  Though  the  forces  of  corpuscular 
repulsion,  may  be  deemed  almost  insuperable  by  any 
compression  we  can  employ,  a  sensible  compression, 
nevertheless  may  be  produced,  by  forces  not  enor- 
mous, but  sufficient  to  cripple  the  beam. 

The  proportional  strengths  of  different  pieces,  fol- 
low tJie  same  ratio;  for?  although  the  relative 
strength  of  a  prismatic  solid  have  been  considered 
as  extremely  different  in  the  foregoing  hipotlif-scs, 
yet  the  proportional  strength*  of  chiterent  pieces  fol- 
low the  same  ratio,  that  is,  the  direct  ratio  of  the 
breadth,  the  direct  ratio  of  t  lie  square  of  the  depth, 
and  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  length.  We  derive,  al- 
so, from  this  important-  fact,  the  useful  information, 
that  the  strength  of  a  piece  depends  most  on  those 
dimensions  which  lie  in  the  direction  of  the  strain  ; 
or,  to  use  other  words,  it  depends  more  on  its  depth 
than  on  its  thickness.  The  strength  of  a  bar  of 
timlxT,  two  inches  in  depth,  and  one  in  thickness, 
is  four  times  more  than  that  of  a  bar  of  an  inch 
square,,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  twice  as  strong 
as  a  bar  two  inches  broad,  and  an  inch  deep.  The 
manner  in  which  cohesion  opposes  itself  to  a  strain, 
may  be  farther  exhibited  and  applied,  by  supposing, 
a  triangular  beam  to  be  fixed  firmly  by  one  end  in 
a  wall,  with  its  other  end  unsupported,  and  to  be 
acted  on  by  a  certaiu  weight ;  in  which  position  it 
will  bear  three  times  more  weight,  when  one  of  its 
sides  is  uppermost,  p>  it  would  if  it  were  undermost. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  triangular  beam,  delineated 
at  f  igure  i,  is  thiee  times  as  strong,  when  the  side 
A  )i  is  uppermost,  and  the  edge  D  C  is  undermost, 
as  it  wouid  have  been,  if" the  edge  D  (J  were  upper- 
most, and  the  side  A  li  undermost. 

Jleuce,  also,  we  may  fiud,  that  the  strongest  rect- 
angular beam,  which  can  be  cut  out  of  a  given  cy- 
lindrical tree,  is  not  tiiat,  which  contains  tne  great- 
est quantify  of  timber,  hut  that  the  product  of  irhusc 
breadth,  by  the  square  of  its  I'cplh,  is  a  maximum,  or 
the  greatest  possible.  Ti  e  following  solution  will 
shew,  that  the  squares  of  the  breadth  mid  depth 
with  the  square  of  the  diameter,  are,  respecthelv,  as 
the  numbers  1, 2  and  '3. 

In  Figure  5,  let  A  li,  the  diameter  of  thecvlni- 
drical  tree,  be  designated  by  D,  let  the  depth  A  C. 
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of  the  beam,  be  shewn  by  d,  and  tbe  breadth  B  C 

by  x,  then,  when  B  C,  i»  horizontal,  Uie  lateral 
strength  will  be  truly  represented  by  d*  x,  which, 
agreeably  to  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  must  be 
a  maximum ;  but  we  know,  from  the  nature  of  the 
figure,  that  A  C*  «•  A  B*  —  B  C*  ,  or  d*  —  D2  — 
x*  ,  hence,  then  (D*  —  x*  )  x  «-D*  x— x*  expresses 

the  maximum :  this  put  in  fluxions,  is  D2  x— 


k  3  x-  x.  whence  3  x 
I)8_x<=3x3  — X* 
:  D*  ::  1  :  2  :  S  bb 


«  D2 

*x2, 


Sx'x  =o,  or  D2  x  ■■ 
and  therefore  d2  = 
consequently  x*  :  d* 
served. 

From  this  solution,  we  deduce  the  following  very 
easy  mode  of  construction,  which  every  practical 
carpenter  may  apply  with  the  grentest  facility. 
Divide  the  diameter  A  B,  into  three  equal  parts,  at 
the  points  E  F ;  erect  the  perpendicular*  E  I),  F  C, 
and  join  the  points  C  D,  to  the  extremities  of  tlie 
diameter,  wlien  ABC  D,  will  be  a  section  of  the 
rectangular  beam  required.  For,  in  consequence 
of  A  E,  A  D,  and  A  B,  bcingin  continued  propor- 
tion, we  have  A  E  :  AB ::  AD':  A  B3  ;  and  simi- 
larly A  F  :  A  B  ::  A  C*  :  A  B*  .  Hence,  A  K  : 
A  F  :  A  B  ::  A  D*  :  A  C*  :  A  B*  ::  1:2:3. 

Tlie  ratio  of  x  to  d,  is  very  nearly  that  of  5  to 
7,  or  still  more  neariy,  that  of  12  to  17. 

The  strength  of  A  B  C  D,  is  to  that  of  A  a  B  b, 
ex  10000  to  9186,  and  the  weight  and  expence,  are 
•a  10000  to  10607  ;  so  that  A  B  C  D,  is  preferable 
to  A  a  B  b,  in  the  proportion  of  10607,  to  9186,  or 
.nearly  as  1 15  to  100. 

A  square  beam  from  the  same  cylinder,  would 
Lave  its  side  =D/{  =  {  Dy/2.  Its  solidity  would- 
be  to  that  of  the  strongest  beam,  as  {  D*  to  \  D8 
y2,  or  as  \  to  t/2,  or  as  5  to -4714;  while  its 
strength  would  be  to  that  of  the  strongest  beam  as 
(Dy^to  D/i  XiD*,orasiy/2to  Jt/3,oras 
.3360  to  3849. 

We  may  further  remark,  in  conformity  with  the 
observation  just  now  made,  that  either  of  these 
beams  will  be  enabled  to  exert  its  greatest  lateral 
strength,  when  the  diagonal  part  of  one  of  its  ends 
is  placed  in  a  vertical  position;  since,  from  the  area 
of  the  section  being  the  same  in  both  positions,  the 
strength  is  known  to  vary  in  tbe  same  manner  as  the 
distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  varies  from  tho 
base  of  fracture  ;  but  when  one  of  the  sides  is  verti- 
cal as  in  Figure  6,  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity of  the  end  will  be  A  I  or  1  D,  that  is,  equal 
to  half  the  side  ;  whereas  in  the  case  where  the  di- 
ugoual  is  vertical,  as  in.  figure  7,  that  distance  will 
be  C  E  or  E  I),  that  i«,  half  the  diagonal. 

By  tbe  application  of  the  same  principle,  we  may 
discover,  that  a  hollow  tube  is  stronger  than  a 
solid  rod  containing  the  same  quantity  of  matter. 
,    J,et  the  diagram,  delineated  at  Figure  10,  repre- 


sent the  section  of  a  cylindrical  tubey  of  whieh  A  F 
and  B  E  are  the  exterior  and  iuterior  diameters,  and 
C  the  centre  ;  draw  B  I)  perpendicular  toB  C,  and 
join  D  C ;  then  because  B  D3  =»  C  D*  —  C  B*  , 
B  D  is  tbe  measure  of  the  radius  of  a  circle,  which 
contains  the  aaroe  quantity  of  matter  as  the  ring.  If 
the  strength  be  estimated  by  tlie  first  hypothesis,  the 
strength  of  the  tube  will  be  to  that  of  the  solid  cjr- 
liuder,  whose  radius  is  B  D,  as  A  C  x  B  D*  to 
B  D  x  B  D*,  or  as  A  C  to  B  D  by  division  of 
ratio. 

Otherwise,  lot  A  B  E,  H  I  K,  as  in  Figures  9  aud 
10,  represeut  tlie  ends  of  two  cylinders  of  equal 
length,  and  containing  equal  quantities  of  matter, 
the  former  of  which,  however,  is  supposed  to  form 
tbe  section  ofa  tube,  composed  of  cylinders  with  a 
common  axis.  We  know  that  the  lateral  strengths 
are  conjointly,  as  the  areas  aud  the  distances  of  the 
centres  of  gravity  of  tlie  sections,  from  A  or  from  B, 
accordingly  as  the  fractures  may  terminate  at  tbe 
one  or  the  other  point ;  but  tlie  ureas  of  the  annul  us 
•  in  Figure  9,  and  of  the  circle  in  Fig.  10,  are  equal, 
and  the  centres  of  gravity  of  both  are  at  their  centres 
of  magnitude,  for  which  reason,  since  the  radii  vary 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  diameters,  tbe  strengths, 
in  thU  case,  also  vary  in  a  similar  ratio. 

When  the  area  of  a  circular  section  is  given,  its 
diameter  is  greater  if  the  section  form  an  annulua. 
than  when  it  is  a  circle  without  any  cavity  ;  and 
since  the  power,  with  which  the  parts  of  the  cylinder 
resist  tlie  operation  of  extraueous  force,  is  greater 
in  the  same  proportion,  it  follows,  according  to  tho 
theory  thus  stated,  that  tbe  strength  may  be  increas- 
ed, indefinitely,  wiUiout  increasing  the  quantity  of 
matter. 

Tlie  absurdity  of  this  conclusion  becomes  mani- 
fest, when  we  enquire,  will  not  the  tube  be  render- 
ed flaccid  after  the  diameter  exceeds  a  certain  limit, 
and  therefore  bend  under  the  smallest  additional 
weight  ?  The  fact  is  simply  this,  the  fbregoisg  theory 
is  founded  on  the  supposition,  that  the  figure  of  tbe 
section  will  constantly  remain  circular;  but  this 
supposition  does  not  apply,  except  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, where  the  pressure  or  stroke  upon  the 
tube,  will  not  cause  its  section  to  degenerate  from  its 
circular  shape  to  an  elliptical,  or  any  other  figure. 

By  way  of  illustration,  let  a  hole  be  oored, 
lengthwise,  through  a  cylinder  of  half  its  diameter, 
then  the  strength  in  this  instance,  is  diminished  {tb. 
while  the  quantity  of  matter  is  diminished  jth. 

Galileo,  from  a  consideration  of  this  subject  justly 
concludes,  that  nature,  in  a  thousand  operations, 
greatly  augments  tbe  strength  of  substances  without 
increasing  their  weight ;  as  is  manifested  in  the 
bones  of  animals,  and  the  feathers  of  birds,  as  well 
asin  most  tubes,  or  hollow  trunks,  which  though  light, 
greatly  resist  any  effort  made  to  bend  or  brvak 
them.  "  Thus  (says  he)  if  a  wheat  straw,  which 
supports  an  car  that  is  heavier  than  tbe  whole 
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were  made  of  the  wWf  quantity  of  matter  but  solid, 
it  would  bend  or  break  with  far  greater  ease  than  it 
dow  does  And  with  the  same  reason  art  has  ob- 
served, and  experience  confirmed,  that  ao  hollow 
cane,  or  tube  or  wood  or  metal,  is  much  stronger 
and  more  firm,  than  if,  while  it  continued  of  the 
same  weight  and  length,  it  were  solid,  as  it  would 
then,  of  consequence,  be  not  so  thick  ;  and  therefore 
art  has  contrived  a  method  to  mnke  lances  hollow 
within,  when  they  are  required  to  be  both  light  and 
atrong.""  In  this  instance,  as  in  many  others,  imi- 
tating the  wisdom  of  nature. 

In  all  such  instances,  however,  there  is  an  obvious 
distinction  between  the  works  of  nature  and  those  of 
art ;  "  in  the  former"  (as  M.  Girard  remarks,  when 
treating  of  the  same  subject,)  "  the  cause  and  effect 
essentially  agree  ;  the  one  cannot  undergo  any  mo- 
dification, witliout  the  others  experiencing  a  corres- 
pondent change ;  or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  a  new 
effect  always  results  from  a*  new  cause. — In  the  pro- 
ductions of  human  industry,  on  the  contrary,  there 
is  no  necessary  proportion  between  the  effect  and 
cause ;  if,  for  example,  a  determinate  weight  is  to 
be  raised,  it  is  indifferent  whether  we  use  the  thread 
which  has  precisely  the  adequate  force,  or  the  cable 
which  has  a  superabundant  one  ;  while,  if  the  same 
weight  had  rested  naturally  suspended,  it  would 
have  done  so  by  means  of  fibres  peculiarly  appropri- 
ated, in  their  organization,  to  the  object,  and  whose 
disposition  would  have  presented  the  most  advan- 
tageous form.  Perfection  resides  in  a  single  point, 
at  which  nature  arrives  without  effort ;  while  man 
is  obliged,  by  repeated  trials,  to  pass  over  an  im- 
mense space  which  separates  him  from  it." 

Our  best  engineers  have  wisely  began  to  imitate 
nature,  by  making  many  parts  of  their  machinery 
hollow,  such  as  t  e  axles  of  cast  iron  &c 

In  i he  supposition  of  homogeneous  texture,  the 
fracture  happens  as  soon  as  the  particles  on  the  up- 
per side*  I)  A,  Figure  1 1,  are  separated  beyond 
their  utmost  limit  of  cohesion;  this  is  a  determined 
quantity,  and  the"  piece  bends  until  a  similar  degree 
of  extension  is  produced  in  the  outermost  fibre.  It 
follows,  as  a  veiy  necessary  consequence,  that  the 
-n»a Her  we  suppose  the  distance  to  be,  between  the 
upper  part  of  the  h<-am  and  the  centre  of  frac- 
ture C,  the  greater  will  be  the  curvature  acquired 
by  the  b*?aro  before  it  brink*.    We  may  perceive, 
therefor-,  that  an  increase  ot  depth  not  only  renders 
a  beam  stronger,  hat  *t:fter ;  however,  if  the  parallel 
fibres  nre  supposed  to  slide  on  each  other,  the  degrre 
of  strength  and  stiffness  will  be  diminished.  In- 
rteaii  of  one  beam.,  let  us,  by  way  of  illustration, 
suppose  A  B  C  D,  and  C  I)  E  F,  to  represent  two 
equal  beam*,  which  do  not  co-here,  but  who*e  ag- 
gr»:cr3te  Miitfintudeslull  I*  equal  to  the  former  beam, 
lu  i  tits  instance  it  is  plain  that  each  of  thnn  will 
bend.,  and  that  the  extension  of  the  libres  C  1)  of  the 
under  beam  will  not,  by  any  means,  prevent  the 


compression  of  the  adjoining  finite  C  If  of  the  tipper 
bam.  The  two  beams  therefore,  instead  of  being  four 
times  as  strong  as  a  single  beam,  will  only  be  of 
twice  the  strength  ;  and  they  will  moreover  bend  as 
much  as  a  single  beam  would  tie  affected,  by  half 
the  load.  This,  undoubtedly,  could  be  prevented, 
if  it  were  possible  to  unite  the  two  beams  firmly  in 
the  joint  C  I),  so  as  to  prevent  one  from  sliding  on 
the  other.  In  smaller  works,  however,  it  may  be 
effected  by  gluing  them  together  with  a  cement, 
proportioned,  in  point  of  strength,  to  the  natural 
lateral  cohesion  of  the  fibres. 

But  as  this  desideratum  cannot  be  obtained  in 
large  works,  the  sliding  may  be  prevented  by  jog- 
gling the  beams  together ;  various  metlrads  for 
which  have  been  already  exhibited  in  our  third  plate 
of  Carpentry. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  possible  to  combine  strength 
with  pliability,  by  forming  a  beam  of  several  thin 
planks  laid  on  each  other,  till  they  form  the  requir- 
ed depth,  and  afterwards  leaving  them  at  full  liber- 
ty to  slide  on  each  other.  Coach  springs  are  formed 
afier  this  mode,  as  is  shewn  in  Figure  12.  Neither 
joggles  nor  bolts  of  any  kind  should  be  introduced 
among  the  planks ;  but  they  must  be  kept  together 
solely  by  straps  contrived  so  as  to  surround  them, 
or  by  something  eke  of  a  similar  nature. 

From  long  experience,  practical  men  have  been  ena- 
bled to  introduce  into  their  constructions  many  princi- 
ples which  sound  theory  does  not  decline  to  sanction, 
f  his,  for  instance,  when  a  mortise  is  required  to  be 
cut  out  of  a  piece  exposed  to  a  cross  strain,  it  should 
be  taken  from  that  side  which  liecomes  concave  by 
the  strain,  as  in  Figure  IS,  but  by  no  means  as  in 
Figure  14. 

Farther,  when  a  piece  is  to  be  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  another,  the  piece  to  lie  added,  should  be 
fixed  to  the  side  which  grows  convex  by  the  strain, 
as  in  Figures  15  and  lb. 

We  snail  next  consider  the  analogy  that  exists  be- 
tween  the  strain  on  a  beam  projecting  from  a  wall,  and 
loaded  at  the  extremity,  and  a  l>eam  supported  at 
both  ends,  and  loaded  at  some  intermediate  part. 

Let  A  C  B,  Figure  10,  represent  the  beam  sup- 
ported by  the  props  A  and  B,  and  loaded  at  its  mid- 
dle poiut  C,  with  a  weight  W ;  when  it  is  evident 
that  the  beam  will  receive  the  same  support,  and 
become  subject  to  the  same  strain^  as  if,  instead  of 
the  supports  A  and  B,  the  ropes  A  a  E,  Uh  F, 
which  puss  over  the  pnllics  a,  h,  were  to  lx»  substi- 
tuted, and  have  the  proper  weights  E,  F,  fastened  to 
them.  These  weights  arc  equal  to  the  support  af- 
forded by  the  points  of  support,  while  their  sum  is 
equivalent  to  the  weight  W;  and  on  whatever 
point  W,  may  be  hung,  the  weights  E  and  F,  are  to 
the  weight  W,  in  the  proportion  of  1>  B,  and  D  A, 
to  A  B.  From  hence,  it  appears,  that  the  strain  on 
the  section  C  D,  arises  immediately  from  the  upward 
action  of  the  ropes  A  a,  and  B  b,  or  from  the  pres- 
Z  z 
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sure  exerted  upwards  by  (he  points  of  rapport  A  and 

B,  and  the  office  of  the  weight  W,  U  obliging  tlie 
beam  to  oppose  this  strain.    The  beam  iias  a  ten- 
dency to  break  in  the  section  C  D,  because  the  ropes 
pull  it  upwards  at-E  and  -O,  while  the  weight  V, 
confines  it  down  at  C.    It  inclines  to  open  at  I),  and 

C,  becomes  the  centre  of  fracture.  The  strain, 
therefore,  is  the  same  as  if  the  half  A  D.  were  fixed 
in  the  wall,  and  a  weight  equal  to  the  one-fourlhof 
W,  were  applied  at  G. 

From  these  circumstances  we  mar  conclude,  that 
a  beam  supported,  but  not  fixed  at  both  ends,  and 
loaded  in  the  middle,  will  bear  four  times  as  much 
weight  as  it  would  be  capable  of  supporting  at  one 
extremity,  wh»n  the  other  is  fast  in  a  wall. 

The  strain  occasioned  atany -point  1,  by  a  weight 
W,  suspended  at  any  other  point  I),  is  W  X  «  1 

x H-^.    For  it  is  known,  that  AB;AD  : :  W ;  the 

pressure  occasion  ed  at  B.  This  would  be  balanced 
by  some  weight  F,  acting  over  the  pulley  b,  which 
tends  to  break  the  beam  at  I,  by  acting  on  the  lever 

I  B.   The  pressure  at  B,  is  W  xjpft,  ™*  ther«- 

fore  the  strain  at  I,  is  W  X^-^X  •  B. 

In  a  similar  manner,  when  the  strain  occasioned 

at  the  point  D,  by  the  weight  W,  is  W  X^-g  X 

D  B,  which  is  equal  to  }  W,  when  D  forms  the 
middle  point. 

I  fence  then,  we  deduce,  that  the  general  strain  on 
a  beam  arising  from  a  particular  weight,  bears  a 
proportion  to  the  rectangle  of  the  parts  composing 
the  beam,  and  is  greatest  when  the  load  is  laid  on  the 
middle  of  the  beam,  which  latter  circumstance,  is 
confirmed  by  daily  experience. 

Farther  the  strain  at  1,  by  a  load  at  D,  is  equal 
to  the  strain  at  D,  by  the  same  load  at  I,  and  the 
strain  at  I,  from  a  load  at  D,  is  to  the  strain  by  the 
same  load  at  I,  as  D  A,  is  to  I  A.    If  we  now  sup- 

rse  the  beam  to  be  firmly  framed  at  the  two  ends 
M,  into  the  upright  posts  L  N,  M  O,  placed  be- 
yond the  former  points  of  support  A  B,  then  it  will 
carry  twice  as  much  as  when  its  ends  were  free;  for 
admitting  the  beam  to  be  sawn  through  at  C  D,  the 
weight  W,  suspended  there,  will  be  but  just  suffici- 
ent to  break  it  at  A  and  B,  while,  -by  restoring  the 
connection  of  the  fibres  com  posing  the  section  C  D, 
it  will  require  another  weight  W,  to  break  it  there 
at  the  same  time. 

therefore 


It  should  be  observed,  therefore,  that  when  any 
piece  of  timber  is  firmly  connected  at  three  fixed 
points  B,  A,  L,  it  will  bear  a  greater  load  between 
any  two  of  them,  than  if  it  had  no  connection  with 
the  remote  point ;  and  if  it  be  firmly  festened  at  the 
four  points  L,  A,  B,  M,  it  will  be  twice  as  strong 


in  the  middle-part,  as  it  would  be  when  deprived  of 
the  two  remote  connections. 

It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  from  the  prrreding 
observation,  that  the  joist  of  a  floor,  or  a  girder, 
will  derive  an  increase  of  Btrength,  from  being  firm- 
ly built  in  the  wall.  However  plausible  this  idea 
may  appear,  the  fact  is,  that  it  derives  but  little  ad- 
ditional strength,  for  the  hold  thu*  afforded  to  it,  is 
too  circumscribed  in  its  effect,  to  render  much  essen- 
tial service,  and  farther,  it  tends  greatly  to  shatter 
and  crack  the  wall,  when  the  beam  is  pressed  by  any 
considerable  load,  since  it  forces  up  the  wall  with 
all  the  energy  of  a  long  lever.  For  this  reason, 
those  builders  who  are  most  eminent  for  their  prac- 
tical knowledge,  never  allow  the  ends  of  their  joints 
or  -irders,  to  be  bound  tight  in  walls ;  but  when  the 
mists  of  adjoining  rooms  lie  in  the  same  direction, 
"thev  justly  consider  it  a  great  advantage  gamed,  to 
have  them  in  one  piece,  l>ecause,  in  that  form,  they 
are  twice  as  6trong  as  when  composed  of  two 

length*.  .  ... 

Having  taken  a  view  of  the  circumstances  wnieu 
affect  the%rrength  of  any  section  of  a  solid  body, 
when  strained  transversely,  it  may  next  he  proper  to 
tako  notice  of  some  of  the  chief  modifications  of  the 
strain  itself,  that  occur  most  frequently  in  our  con- 
structions. 

This  strain  depends  on  the  operation  of  external 
force,  and  also  ou  the  lever  on  which  it  acts ;  for, 
since  the  strain  may  be  produced  in  any  section,  by 
means  of  the  cohesion  of  those  parts  which  intervene 
between  the  section,  (under  consideration),  and  the 
point  of  application  of  the  external  force,  the  body 
must  have  sufficient  energy  in  all  those  intervening 
.parts,  to  excite  the  strain  in  the  remote  section,  and 
in  every  part  it  must  be  able  to  resist  the  strain  ex- 
cited in  that  part.    The  body,  therefore,  ought  to.be 
equally  strong,  and  it  is  useless  to  have  any  one  part 
stronger ;  because  the  piece  will  nevertheless  break 
1  when  it  is  not  stronger  throughout,  and  it  is  useless 
'  to  make  it  stronger  with  regard  to  its  strain,  for  it 
will,  nevertheless,  equally  foil  in  the  part  that  is  too 
weak. 

If  the  strain  arises  from  a  weight  suspended  at  one 
extremity,  while  the  other  end  is  supposed  to  be  fix- 
ed firmly  in  a  wall ;  or  if  each  transverse  section  of 
tlie  beam  be  rectangular;  there  are  several  ways  of 
forming  the  beam  so  as  to  render  it  equally  rtrong 
throughout.  ■  ,    ,  ■ 

Let  Figure  17,  represent  tho  intended  beam, 
which  is  fixed  to  the  vertical  wall  B  E,  and  has  a 
weight  W,  suspended  at  A,  its  extremity.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  effort  made  by  tlie  weight  W,  upon 
any  point  D,  of  the  beam,  will,  by  the  common  pro- 
perties of  the  lerer,  be  as  tlie  rectangle  W  X  A  D 
or  as  A  D,  since  the  weight  W  is  constant  and  uiva- 


|  or  a»  A  Uy  sinre  ine  weigni  «  ■»  w»'<>"«  «"«■  «•»-- 
}  riable.  The  strength  also  at  any  point  D,  is  as  the 
:  breadth  into  the  square  of  the  depth  at  that  place, 
or  as  the  breadth  C  D,  the  depth  being  constant. 
|  Consequcatly 
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Consequently,  when  the  beam  is  equally  strong 
throughout,  »!»c  strength  and  stress  are  in  an  invaria- 
ble ratio,  and  we  shutl  have  CD,  constantly  as  A  C ; 
and  therefore  A  C  D  must  be  a  rectilineal  triangle, 
and  the  form  of  the  beam  a  wedge. 

Again,  it  we  suppose  the  beam  to  he  of  uniform 
breadth,  its  length  must  be  'proportional  every 
where  tothe  square  of  its  depth,  if  it  be  fixed  hori- 
zontal ly  by  one  eu  J  in  a  wall,  and  a  weight  operate 
on  the  extremity  of  the  other. 

The  following  solution,  will  exhibit  this  most  in- 
teresting particular,  in  a  clear  point  of  view. 

On  referring  to  Figure  18,  we  observe  that  the 
stress  is  a*  the  length  A  D  in  the  same  manner  an  in 
the  preceding,  and  that  the  strength  is  aslhe  breadth 
into  the  square  of  the  depth,  or  because  the  breadth 
is  constant  by  the  conditions  of  tlie  problem,  tin* 
strength  is  as  C  D*  .  But  the  stress  and  strain  must 
remain  in  a  constant  ratio:  wherefore  A  D  must  va- 
ry as  C  1)- ;  this  law,  it  may  be  ■  bservedy  acts  inva- 
riably throughout  the  figure,  and  is  the  well  known 
property  of  a  parabola  whose  vertex  is  A. 

ll»e  following  circumstance,  which  is  worthy  of 
notice,  may  be  immediately  deduced  from  the  pre- 
ceding solution,  by  way  of  corollary.  Since  the  par- 
abola is  *  of  the  parallelogram  which  circumscribe* 
it,  it  follows,  that  parabolic  beams  require  J  less  mat- 
ter than  prismatic  ones ;  this  circumstance  may  be  be- 
neficially  attended  to,  in  cates  where  iron  is  used. — 

It  is  also  deserving  of  remark. 

That  the  beams  of  balances  intended  to  support 
very  great  weights,  may  be  constructed  of  a  parabo- 
lic shape,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  saving  materi- 
al* without  any  diminution  of  useful  strength. 

To  pursue  this  subject  still  farther,  let  us  suppose 
that  another  beam  has  one  tnd  fixed  to  a  wall,  and 
is  diminished  gradually  towards  the  other  end, 
where  a  weight,  if  suspended,  so  that  nil  its  vertical 
section.-*,  such  as  circles,  squares,  similar  polygons 
&c.  may  be  similar  ;  in  this  case,  in  order  to  render 
(be  beam  equally  strong  throughout,  the  bounding 
curve  must  be  in  the  focjji  of  a  cubic  parabola. 

If  we  refer  to  Figure  19,  we  find  that  the  strrss  or 
effort  of  the  weight  which  operates  upon  any  point 
F,  will  be  as  A  F;  and,  since  the  sections  are  all 
similar,  the  strengths  will  vary  as  the  cubes  of  the 
depths.  Hence,  iu  this  case,  AF  is  as  D  C3  .  which 
is  a  well  known  property  of  the  cubic  parabola. 

All  these  modes  of  forming  beams  render  them 
equally  strong  in  all  their  parts,  and  they  are  all 
supposed  to  have  the  6ame  section  at  the  front  of 
the  wall,  or  at  the  fulcrum.  They  are  not,  however, 
equally  stiff.  The  beam  represented  in  Fig.  17, 
will  bend  the  least,  upon  the  whole,  while  that  in 
Figurt  M>,  will  bend  the  most,  but  the  curvatures 
at  the  fulcrum  will  bo  precisely  the  same  in  all  the 
b*  anos. 

The  same  principles,  and  the  same  construction, 
anpry  to  beams  when  supported  at  their  ends,  and 
loaded  at  some  iotorsaediate  part 


We  have  hitherto  confined  our  remarks  to  the 
supposition  that  the  external  straining  force  acts  only 
in  one  point  of  the  beam.  Hut,  it  is  proper  to  ob- 
serve, that  this  may  be  uniformly  distributed  all 
over  the  beam.  To  form  a  beam  equally  strong 
under  such  circumstances,  the  shape  must  be  contriv- 
ed very  differently  from  the  former. 

If  we  suppose  a  beam  to  project  from  a  wall,  and 
to  be  of  equal  breadth  thoughoul.with  its  sides  form- 
ing vertical  planes  parallel  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
length  the  vertical  section,  in  the  direction  of  its 
length,  must  be  a  triangle  instead  of  a  common  par- 
abola ;  since  the  weight  uniformly  distributed  over 
the  p-irt,  from  lying  beyond  any  section,  is  as  the 
length  hevond  that  section,  and  since  also  this 
way  it  may  be  considered  as  collected  at  its  centre 
of  gravity,  which  of  course  is  the  middle  of  that 
length,  the  lever  bv  which  this  load  strains  the  sec- 
tion ol  course  hears  a  proportion  to  the  same  length. 
The  strain  on  the  section  is  as  the  square  of  that 
length,  and  the  section  must  have  strength  in  the 
same  proportion.  From  its  strengths  being  as  the 
breadth,  and  the  square  of  the  depth,  and  from  the 
breadths  being  constant,  the  square  of  the  depth  of 
any  section  must  be  as  the  square  of  its  distance  from 
the  end,  and  the  depth  must  be  as  that  distance;  and, 
therefore,  the  longitudinal  vertical  section  must  form 
a  triangle. 

But  if  all  the  transverse  sections  are  supposed  to 
be  square*,  circles,  or  any  other  similar  figures,  the 
strength  of  every  section  must  be  proportioned  to 
the  square  of  the  lengths  beyond  that  section,  or  the 
square  of  those  sections,  distance  from  the  end ;  in 
which  case,  the  sides  of  the  beam  must  be  a  semicu- 
bical  parabola. 

If  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  are  supposed  to  be 
horizontal  planes,  it  is  evident  that  the  breadth  must 
be  proportioned  to  the  square  of  the  distance  from 
the  end;  and  the  horizontal  sections  may  be  formed 
by  arches  of  the  common  parabola,  having  the  length 
for  their  tangents  at  the  vertex. 

We  shall  next  direct  our  attention  to  the  proper 
form  of  a  beam  intended  to  be  fixed  at  one  end,  aod 
uniformly  loaded  throughout  its  whole  length,  so  as 
it  may  be  rendered  equally  strong  in  all  its  parts. 
The  vertical  sides  of  this  beam  we  will  suppose  to 
be  parallel  planes,  in  which  case  the  beam  will  be  of 
equal  thickness  throughout,  and,  therefore,  the 
Ktrength  at  any  part  DC,  will  be  as  C  D*  ,  or  as 
C  c-  ,  accordingly  as  A  DB,  or  A  c  B,  represent  the 
bottom  of  the  beam  (Fig.  90).  Now  the  stress  at 
the  point  D,  is  as  the  rectangle  A  D,xD  B;  for 
which  reason  C  D*  or  C  c«  must  vary  as  A  D,x  D  B, 
in  order  to  ensure  equal  strength  throughout.  This, 
it  is  well  known,  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
ellipse,  the  vertices  of  which  are  A  and  B. 

If  the  transverse  sections  be  similar,  we  must, 
make  CDS,  ««  ACxCB. 

If  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  are  parallel,  the 
breadth  must  be  as  A  C^C  B. 
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If,  however,  the  beam  is'  necessarily  loaded  at  some 
given  point  C,  and  we  would  have  it  equally  able, 
in  all  its  parts,  to  resist  the  strain  arising  from  the 
weight  at  C,  we  must  proportion  the  strength  of 
every  transverse  section  between  C,  and  eitlier  end, 
to  its  distance  from  that  end ;  for  which  reason,  if 
the  sides  are  parallel  vertical  planes,  we  must  make 
C  D?  :  E  F*  ::  A  C:  A  E. 

If  the  sections  are  similar,  then  C  D3  :  E  FJ  :  1 
A  C :  A  E. 

If  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  are  parallel,  then 
the  breadth  at  C  :  breadth  nt  E; :  A  C:  A  E. 

The  same  principles  lead  lo  the  conclusion,  that 
all  circular  platen,  whether  large  or  small,  provided 
they  be  of  the  same  matter  and  thickness,  and  sup- 
ported all  round  on  the  edges,  will  bear  equal 
weights.  This  conclusion  applies  also  to  square 
plains,  or  any  other  ones  of  a  similar  figure. 

The  weight,  moreover,  which  a  square  plate  will 
bear,  is  to  that  able  to  be  borne  by  a  bar  of  the  same 
matter  and  thickness,  as  twice  the  length  of  the  bar 
to  it*  breadth. 

There  is  yet  another  modification  of  the  strain 
which  tends  to  break  a  body  transversely,  and  which 
occurs  very  frequently  ;  this  is  the  strain  arising 
from  its  own  weight,  and  it  requires  some  considera- 
tion in  many  instances. 

When  a  beam  projects  from  a  wall,  every  section 
is  strained,  by  the  weight  of  all  that  projects  beyond 
it.  This  weight  may  be  considered  as  operating  at 
ltd  centre  of  gravity.  Hence,  the  strain  on  any  sec- 
tion is  in  the  joint  ratio  of  the  weight  of  the  part 
which  projects  beyond  it,  and  the  distance  of  its  cen- 
tre ot  gravity  from  the  section. 

The  determination  of  this  strain,  as  well  as  of  the 
Strength  required  to  withstand  it,  is  more  difficult  of 
attainment  than  the  former,  because  the  mode  in 
which  the  piece  may  be  formed  to  meet  or  adjust  the 
strain,  has  a  considerable  influence  on  the  strain  it- 
self. It  may  be  admitted,  perhaps,  as  a  general 
principle,  that  the  strength  of  cohesion  in  every  sec- 
tion, must  be  as  the  product  of  the  weight  beyond  it 
multiplied  by  the  distance  of  it*  centre  of  gravity. 
The  result  of  the  application  of  this  general  princi- 
ple is,  that  the  depth  must  be  as  the  square  of  the 
distance  from  the  extremity,  and  the  curve  will  then 
form  a  parabola  touching  the  horizontal  axis  of  the 
figure. 

We  may  perceive,  therefore,  that  a  conoid  formed 
by  the  rotation  of  this  figure  round  its  axis,  will 
have  sufficient  strength  m  every  section,  to  bear  its 
own  Wright. 

A  projecting  heain  becomes  less  able  to  bear  its 
ow  n  w  eight,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  far- |l 
titer  projection  ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  strength!! 
of  the  section,  the  length,  nevertheless,  may  be  such 
as  to  render  it  liable  to  break  bv  its  own  weight. 
For  in '■f  i nee,  if  w  e  suppose  two  beams  to  be  com- 
posed of  similar  matter,  with  tlieir  diameters  and 


lengths  in  equal  proportion,  but  that  the  shorter 
beam  can  only  iust  bear  its  own  weight,  then  the 
longer  beam  will  not  be  able  to  do  the  same ';  sine* 
the  strengths  of  the  sections,  are  as  the  cubes  of  the 
diameter,  while  the  strains  are  as  the  fourth  powers 
of  the  same. 

From  these  considerations,  we  may  take  it  for 
ranted,  that  in  all  cases  where  a  strain  is  produced 
>y  the  weight  of  the  parts  composing  a  machine,  or 
structure  of  any  kind,  the  smaller  bodies  are  more 
capable  of  withstanding  it  than  the  greater.  Indeed 
a  limit  seems  to  be  set  by  the  hand  of  nature  to  the 
siae  of  machines,  of  whatever  materials  they  may  be 
constructed  ;  for,  even  when  the  weight  of  the  parta 
composing  a  machine  is  not  taken  into  the  account, 
we  cannot  enlarge  it  so  as  to  produce  a  similar 
proportion  in  all  its  parts.  A  limit  is  evidently  set 
by  nature  to  the  size  of  animals  and  plants,  when 
formed  of  the  same  matter.  The  attraction  of  cohe- 
sion in  an  herb  could  not  support  it,  if  it  were  increas- 
ed to  the  size  of  a  tree,  neither  could  an  oak  . support 
itself,  if  it  were  forty  or  fifty  times  larger  than  it  is, 
nor  could  an  animal  resembling  iu  its  make,  a  long" 
legged  spider  be  augmented  to  the  siec  of  a  man. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Gregory,  has  some  invaluable 
observations  on  this  subject  in  his  "  Treatise  on 
Mechanics." 

He  says  "  From  the  preceding  deductions  it  fol- 
lows, that  greater  beams  and  bars  must  be  in  greater 
(lunger  of  breaking,  than  the  less '  similar  ones ;  and 
that,  though  a  less  beam  may  be  firm  and  secure, 
yet  a  greater  similar  one  may  be  made  so  long,  as- 
necessarily  to  break  by  its  own  weight.  Hence, 
Galileo  justly  concludes  that  what  appears  very  firm, 
and  succeeds  well  in  models,  may  be  very  weak  and 
unstable,  or  even  fall  to  pieces' by  its  weight,  when 
it  comes  to  be  executed  in  large  dimensions,  accord- 
ing to  the  model.  From  the  same  principles  be 
argurs,  that  there  are  necessarily  limits  in  the  works 
of  nature  and  art,  w  hich  they  cannot  surpass  in  mag- 
nitude ;  that  immensely  great  ships,  palaces,  tem- 
ples, &c.  cannot  be  erected,  their  yards,  beams,  bolls, 
&r.  falling  asunder  by  reason  of  tl.eir  weight. 
Were  trees  of  u  very  enormous  magnitude,  their 
branches  would,  iu  like  manner,  fall  off.  Large 
animal*  have  not  strength  in  proportion  to  their  size ; 
and  if  there  were  any  lund  animals  much  larger  than 
those  we  know,  they  could  hardly  move,  and  would 
be  perpetually  subjected  to  most  dangerous  accidents. 
As  to  the  animal  -  of  the  sea,  indeed,  .the  case  is  diff- 
erent, as  the  gravity  of  tin-  water  sustains  tbo^e 
animals  in  great  measure,  and  in  fact  these  are  known 
to  be  M.aieliiiics  vastly  larger  than  the  greatest  lund 
annuals ;  it  is,  says  Galileo,  impossible  for  nature  to 
give  bones  for  men,  horses  <>r  other  animals,  &o 
formed,  as  to  subsist,  and  proportionally  to  perform 
their  offices,  when  such  animals  should  be  enlarged 
to  imme.  se  heights,  unless  she  uses  matter  much 
firmer,  and  more  resisting  than  she  commonly  docs  ; 
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«r  should  moke  bones  of  a  thickness  out  of  all  pro- 
portion ;  whence  the  figure  and  appearance  of  the 
animal  roust  be  monstrous.  This  he  suppose*  the 
Italian  poet  hinted  at,  when  lie  said." 

**  Whatever  height  we  to  the  giant  give, 
He  cannot  without  equal  thickness  live." 

w  And  this  sentiment  being  suggested  to  us  by  per- 
petual experience,  we  naturally  join  the  idea  of 
greater  strength  and  force  with  the  grosser  propor- 
tions, and  lh;U  of  agility  with  the  more  delimit  ones, 
The  same  admirable  philosopher  likewise  remarks, 
in  connection  with  this  subject,  that  a  greater  column 
is  in  much  more  danger  of  being  broken  by  a  fall, 
than  a  similar  small  one  ;  that  a  man  is  ui*  greater 
danger  from  accidents  than  a  child;  that  an  insect 
can  sustain  a  weight  many  times  greater  than  itself; 
whereas  a  much  larger  animal,  as  a  horse,  could 
Scarcely  carry  another  horse  of  his  own  size.  The 
ingenious  student  may  easily  extend  these  practical 
ri'inarka,  to  any  cases  which  may-come  before  him.*' 

The  compression  of  materials  is  another  object, 
that  demands  our  most  serious  consideration,  lit 
adverting  to  {he  operation  of  strains  of  this  kind,  it 
is  absolutely  impossible  to  conceive  how  a  piece  of 
timber,  that  js  perfectly  straight,  can  be  bent,  crip- 
pled, or  broken,  by  the  application  of  any  force  what- 
ever at  the  extremes.  But,  if  a  very  small  force 
be  supposed  to  act  in  the  middle,  in  a  direction  at 
right  angles  with  the  length,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
give  it  some  certain  small  degree  of  curvature  ;  and 
if  a  powerful  force  be  likewise  supposed  to  act  at  the 
ends,  at  the  same  time,  so  as  both  the  greater  and 
the  lesser  force  shall  press  on  the  timber  in  the  di- 
rection of  its  length,  these  forces  will  conjoin  toge- 
ther in  producing  4hc  effect  of  a  fracture. 

The  first  outhe  r  who  considered  the  compression 
of  columns  with  any  degree  of  proper  attention,  was 
the  ingenions  and  learned  Luler  Thw  eminent 
philosopher  in  the  Berlin  Memoirs  for  1 757,  publish- 
ed his "  Theory  on  the  strength  of  columns.  The 

Efneral  proposition  endeavoured  to  be  established 
y  tfiis  theory  is,  that  the  strength  of  prismatic 
columns  is  in  the  direct  quadruplicate  ratio  of  their 
diameters,  nnd  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  lengths.  He 
prmecuted  this  su'  ject  in  the  Petersburgh  commen- 
taries lor  1778,  where  he  confirms  his  former  theory. 
Muschenbrock  has  compared  Eulers  theory  with  the 
results  of  his  own  experiments,  hut  the  comparison 
has  produced  nottmig  that  is  satisfactory;  since  the 
variation  existing  between  the  experiments  and  the 
theory,  is  so  enormous,  as  to  oner  no  aigument  for 
the  correctness  of  the  latter.  Still,  however,  the  ex- 
periments do  not  contradict  it,  thowehMhey  are  so 
very  anomalous,  as  to  lead  to  no  conclusion  or  gen- 
eral rule  whatever. 

In  consequence  of  our  intimation^  that  the  theory 
of  Euler  may  be  deemed  erroneous,  it  may  be  asked, 
what  is  the  true  proportion  in  the  strength  of  pi  Hare 
•r  column*  I  Wehava  not  the  means  of  giving  a 


satisfactory  answer,  which  could  proceed  only  from 
the  result  of  a  previous  experience  of  tne  proportion 
existing  between  the  extensions,  and  compression*, 
produced  by  the  operation  of  equal  forces;  that  is, 
from  knowing  accurately  the  absolute  compressions 
produced  by  a  given  force,  as  well  as  the  degree  of 
that  derangement  of  peris,  which  is  termed  crippling. 
Unfortunately  very  little  is  known  on  these  points, 
and  consequently  a  wide  field  ofexpi'iimentnl  cnqni-^ 
ry  lies  helorj  us.  It  may  lie  considered  fortunate, 
however,  thHf  the  force  required  to  cripple  a  beam  \* 
prodigious,  and  that  a  very  small  lateral  support 
only,  is  sufficient  to  prevent  that  bending,  which  pla- 
ces the  beam  in  imminent  danger  of  destruction.  A 
judicious  mechanic  will  always  employ  transversa 
bridles,  (as  they  are  termed),  in  order  to  stay  the 
middle  of  long  beams  intended  to  perform  the  office 
of  pillars,  truss  beams,  struts,  &c.  and  exposed  from 
the  nature  of  their  peculiar  position,  to  immense 
pressures  in  the  direction  of  their  lengths,  but  such 
stays  should  be  arranged  in  a  judicious,  as  well  as 
economical  manner. 

As  experiments  on  the  transverse  strength 
of  bodies  are  easily  made,  they  have  been  ac- 
cordingly  very  numerous,  particularly  on  timber  ; 
but  amid  this  great  variety  of  experiments,  few 
have  afforded  that  practical  information  which  is 
so  desirable.  The  generality  of  them  have  bees 
made  on  very  small  scantlings,  (in  which  the  una- 
voidable natural  inequalities,  bear  too  great  a  pro- 
portion to  the  strength  of  the  whole  piece,)  for  which 
reason,  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  different 
persons  have  varied  considerably,  and  even  between 
those  made  by  the  same  person,  great  irregularities 
have  existed. 

Belidor,  has  presented  us  in  his  «  Science  da 
Ingenieurt"  with  the  most  complete  series  of  expe- 
riments that  has  come  under  our  notice. — His  re- 
sults appear  in  the  following  table ;  and  the  pieces 
on  which  he  made  his  several  trials,  were  sound,  even 
grained  oak. 

The  column  B  comprises  the  breadth  of  the  pieces 
in  inches ;  the  column  D  contains  their  depths;  the 
column  L  includes  their  lengths;  P  demonstrates  the 
weight  (in  pounds;  which  broke  them,  when  hung 
on  their  middles ;  and  the  column  M  points  out  the 
mediums. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  respective  strength*  of 
pieces  of  different  dimensions,  with  more  certainty, 
three  pieces  of  each  dimension  were  tried,  under 
the  expectation  that  the  medium  would  be  better 
shewn,  by  repeated  trials,  than  by  a  single  expert, 
meat. 
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Experiments  1st, 
ends  loose 


Experiments  2d,  ends 
firmly  fixed 


Experiments  .'.id.  ends 


Experiments  4thends 
loose 


Experiments  5th, 

ends  loo-se 


B 


D  L 


P 


M 


Exj>eriments  6th, 
ends  fixed 


Experiments  7th, 


Experiments  8th, 


18 


18 


18 


IS 


36 


36 


If 


2 


36 
36 


400 
415 

405 
600 
600 
624 
810" 
795 
812 
157(7 
15*0 
1590 

185" 
195 
JH0 

285 
280 
2K5 


406 


608 


805 


1580 


187 


1550 
1620 
1585 
1665 
1675 
1640 


2S.'J 


1585 


1660 


By  comparing  the  first  experiment  with  the  third, 
the  strength  appears  proportional  to  the  breadth, 
while  the  length  and  depth  of  each  piece  are  the 


tsame. 


By  comparing  the  first  and  fourth  experiments  to- 
gether, the  strength  appears  as  the  square  of.  the 
depth  nearly,  while  the  breadth  and  length  are  all 
the  same. 

By  comparing  the  first  and  fifth  experiments  toge- 
ther, the  strength  appears  ta  be  nearly  as  the  lengths, 
inversely,  while  the  breadth  and  depth  of  each  piece 
are  the  same. 

By  comparing  l ho  fifth  and  seventh  experiments 
together,  the  strengths  appear  to  bear  u  near  pro- 
portion to  the  breadth,  multiplied  by  the  square  of 
the  depth,  while  tbe  length  is  the  same  in  both. 

By  comparing  the  first  and  seventh  experiments 
together,  the  strengths  are  shewn  to  be  as  the  square 
of  the  depth,  multiplied  by  the  breadth,  and  divided 

Spthe  length,  r.xperiroents  the  first  and  second 
lew  tbe  increase  of  strength  acquired  by  fastening 
the  ends,  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  2  to  3.  Experi- 
ments the  tilth  and  sixth  demonstrate  the  same 
thing. 

This,  irregularity  in  the  result  of  experiments 
may  b.'  ascriln-il  t<>  the  fibrous  or  plated  texture  of 
timber  j  which,  as  is  well  known,  consists  of  annual 
additions,  tvh«>->e  cohesion  with  each  other  is  much 
weake r  than  that  of  their  own  fibres.    Let  the  dia« 


I  gram  denoted  by  Figure  21,  represent  an  horizontal 
section  of  a  tree,  and  the  parallelograms  A  B  C  D, 
abed,  exhibit  the  section  of  two  battens  cut  out  of 
the  tree,  for  the  purpose  of  making  experiments. 
In  these  parallelograms  we  intend  A  D,  a  d  to  point 
out  the  measure  of  their  depths,  and  DC,  d  c  to  re- 
present that  of  their  breadths.  It  is  evident  that  tbe 
fibres  composing  the  section  A  B  C  D,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  assemblage  of  planks  set  edgeways, 
while  those  which  form  the  section  abed,  may  be 
considered  as  laid  flatways  ;  but  we  know  both  from 
theory,  and  experience,  that  the  former  is  stronger 
than  the  bitter,  aud  the  reason  of  this  may  be  easily 
explained.  A  series  of  planks,  set  edgeways,  will 
form  a  stronger  beam  than  planks  laid  on  each  other 
like  the  plates  of  a  coach  spring.  Bufibn  made 
some  experiments  on  oak,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
ratio  of  strength  in  these  parallelograms  ;  after 
many  trials,  he  found  that  tbe  strength  of  A  BCD, 
was  to  a  b  c  d,  nearly  as  8  to  7.  Buffon,  however, 
(like  other  experimentalists)  did  not  take  care  to 
have  the  plates  of  the  battens  disposed  in  a  similar 
manner  with  respect  to  the  strain;  still  bad  this 
precaution  been  taken,  his  experiments  would  not 
ha%e  furnished  sure  grounds  of  computation  for  con- 
structing works  in  which  large  timbers  are  required; 
and,  it  should  be  observed,,  that,  as  large  timbers  oc- 
cupy a  great  deal  if  not  the  whole  of  the  section  of  a 
tree,  their  strength  is  proportionably  less  than  that 
of  a  small  lath  or  batten. 

Here,  again,  we  feel  ourselves  cmbai 
at  a  loss  for  the  want  of  an  extensive 
suitable  experiments  on  large  timbers.  To 
the  principles  of  accuate  theory  with  the  results 
of  judicious  gnd  extensive  experiments,  would, 
ultimately,  tend  to  promote  the  arts  and  manu- 
factures of  this  country.  Besides,  as  an  excel- 
lent writer  most  justly  observes,  "  a  forbidding  dis- 
tance, and  awkward  jealousy,  seem  to  subsist  between 
the  theorists,  and  the  practical  men  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  mechanics  in  this  country."  And, 
therefore,  it  is  a  most  laudable  task  to  endeavour  "  to 
shorten  this  distance,  and  to  eradicate  this  jealousy  .*• 
For,  while  we  prise  the  deductions  of  sound  theory, 
and  rely  firmly  upon  their  results,  we  should  never- 
theless recollect,  that,  "  as  all  general  principle-,  im- 
ply tbe  exercise  of  abstraction,  it  w^ould  be  highly 
injudicious  not  to  regard  them  in  their  practical  ap- 
plications as  approximations,  the  defects  of  which 
must  be  supplied,  as  indeed  the  principles  them- 
selves are  deduced,  from  experience"  Theoretical 
as  well  as  practical  men  would  not  only  greatly  pro- 
mote their  mutual  interests,  by  blending  and  uniting 
their  efforts,  but  render  an  essential  service  to  me- 
chanical science.  There  are  few  persons  who  do  not 
enjoy  sufficient  occasional  leisure  and  opportunity, 
for  making  some  experiments  on  the  strengths  of  bo- 
dies; the  results  of  their  several  efforts,  would  tend 
to  elucidate  aud  advance  the  subject    But  since 

these 
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Ihese  experiments,  when  made  on  an  extensive  scale, 
are  both  laborious  ami  beyond  the  means  of  most  in- 
dividuals who  may  l>e  inclined  to  enquire  into  the 
subject,  it  is  singular  in  an  empire  like  this,  which  is 
certainly  the  most  eminent  in  the  world  for  its  ex- 
trusive mechanical  structures,  that  a  judicious  series 
of  suitable  experiments  has  not  been  made,  on  a  li- 
beral and  extensive  scale,  with  a  view  to  the  know- 
ledge of  those  laws  which  regulate  the  strengths  of 
different  materials,  accordingly  a*  different  strains 
may  operate. 

Amid  this  deplorable  want  of  information  in  our 
own  country,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  Conti- 
nent, and  solicit  the  aid  of  those  philosophers,  w  ho 
have  investigated  the  subject  with  the  most  atten- 
tion. Buffon  and  Du  Hamel  were  supplied  by  the 
old  government  of  France,  with  ample  funds  and 
extensive  apparatus  for  carrying  on  the  necessary 
experiment*.  A  description  of  these  is  to  be  found 
in  the  memoirs  of  the  French  academy  for  1740, 
1741,  1742,  and  17G8;  as  well  as  in  Du  llamel's  in- 
genious performances  sur  /'  Exploitation  ilt  s  nrbresf 
it  sur  la  Conservation  ei  le  Tramjiort  de  Hois. 

Our  readers  ma v  not  be  dissatisfied  w  ith  an  abstract 
of  M.  Bnffbns  experiments. 

This  ingenious  philosopher  prosecuted,  during  two 
*ears,  a  variety  of  experiments  on  small  battens  of 
oak.  He  found,  however,  from  these  experiments, 
that  the  variation  in  a  single  layer,  or  in  part  of  a 
layer,  either  more  or  less,  or  even  a  different  dispo- 
sition of  them,  had  so  much  influence  thai  he  was 
under  the  necessity  ofabundoning  the  method,  and 
proceeding  to  operate  on  the  largest  beams  that  he 
could  possibly  break.  The  annexed  table  shews  a 
series  of  experiments  on  bars  of  sound  oak,  i'oui 
iucbea  squaie,.aod  free  from  knots. 


1 1 

2 

3 

4 

1  8 

(  00 
I  56 

MM 
5275 

35 
45 

29 
22 

| 

<  08 
I  63 

4000 
4500 

375 
4  7 

1.0 
13 

Hi 

4100 

3950 

485 
55 

14 
12 

!  10 

l  84 
}  82 

3025 
3000 

583 
6-5 

15 
15 

12 

S  100 

I  98 

3050 
2925 

7 
S 

The  first  column  exhibits  the  length  of  the  bar, 
in  clear  feet,  between  the  support*. 

Thenecoiid  expresses  the  weight  of  the  bar  in 
[Mm  iid-.  <»n  the  hi  coiid  day  after  it  was  fulled,  as 
evinced  by 'experiments  performed  on  two  bars  of 
each.sort.    Each  of  the  hist  three  pairs  consisted  of 
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two  cuts  of  the  sane  tree.  The  one  next  the  root 
was  always  found  to  be  the  heaviest,  and  Buffon 
uniformly  observed,  that  the  heaviest  was  constants/ 
the  strongest,  and  recommends  this  particular  as  a 
sure  rule  for  the  choice  of  timber.  He  observes, 
also,  that  this  always  proved  to  be  the  case  when 
the  timber,  by  growing  vigorously,  had  formed  very 
thick  annual  layers;  but  this  circumstance  takes 
place  only  during  the  advances  of  the  tree,  to  a  state 
of  maturity,  because  the  strengths  of  the  different 
circles,  approach  in  a  gradual  manner  to  equality, 
during  the  tree's  healthy  growth,  w  hen  they  decrease 
in  these  parts  in  a  contrary  manner. 

The  third  column,  represents  the  number  of 
pounds  required  to  break  the  tree,  in  the  course  of  ■ 
a  few  minutes. 

The  fourth  column,  points  out  the  number  of 
inches  in  which  a  tree  liends  down  before  breaking. 

The  tilth  column,  shews  the  time  at  which  it 
broke. 

The  experiments  made  on  other  size**,  were  con- 
ducted in  a  similar  way.  All  the  beam**  were- form- 
ed square,  and  their  sizes  in  inches  are  signified  at 
the  head  of  the  columns,  in  the  following  table.  In 
the  fir>t  column  are.  expressed  their  lengths  in  feet. 


*;  i 

i  i 

6"  | 

f  1 

■  1 

.\ 

7 

.w  12 

11525 

lv»-,() 

32200 

47049 

1 1525 

8 

4550 

9787 

15525 

26050 

39750 

10085 

y 

4025 

8308 

131.50 

22350 

32800 

8964 

10 

3012 

7125 

11250 

19475 

27750 

8068 

12 

2987 

0075 

9100 

10175 

23450 

6723 

14 

5300 

7475 

13225 

19775 

5763 

10 

•1350 

6302 

11000 

10375 

5012 

18 

3700 

5502 

934S 

13800 

4482 

20 

3225 

4950 

8375 

H487 

4034 

,2975 

3667 

21 

2102 

3362 

28 

1775 

288  1 

M.  Uull'on,  in  order  to  effect  uniformity  in  his 
experiments,  had  all  his  trees  felled  in  the  same 
season  of  the  year,  squared  the  day  after,  and  operat- 
ed on  the  third  day,'  wlicn  he  found  aUo,  that  the 
strength  of  oak  timber  diminished  much  in  the  course 
of  dry  ing. — After  a  juece  of  this  green  timber  bad 
been  placed  in  the  situation  required  for  the  experi- 
ment, and  weights  nearly  sufficient  to  break  it  were 
applied  with  bri.-kness,  a  very  sensible  smoke  was 
I  >'  DO  ived  to  issue  from  its  two  ends,  with  a  sharp 
iiis-ing  noise,  which  continued  during  the  whole  of 
the  time  the  tree  was  bending  and  cracking.  This 
result  undeniably  proved,  that  the  whole  length  of 
the  tree  was  strained,  (\s  hick  may  be  inferred,  iudoed  • 
from  its  bonding  through  its  whole  length,)  and,  - 
nothing,  perhaps,  could   evince  in  a  stronger 

manner. 
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manner  the  powerful   effect*   of  compression. 

The  experiments  made  by  our  philosopher  on  the 
five  inch  bars,  he  considered  as  his  standard  of  com- 
parison, and  he  accordingly  prosecuted  his  enquiries 
to  a  greater  extent,  on  pieces  of  this  dimension. 

The  deductions  derivable  from  the  theory  which 
has  been  udopted,  would  make  us  thir.k  that  the  re- 
lative strength  of  bars  of  the  same  section,  is  inverse- 
ly tn  their  lengths ;  but  Buffon's  experiments  (ex- 
cepting those  in  the  first -col  inn n),  deviated  very  con- 
siderably from  this- rule.  For  instance,  by  referring 
to  the  last  table,  we  perceive  that  the  strength  of  the 
bar  28  feet  long  and  5  inches  squaw,  is'  1773  ;  and 
that  the  strength  of  a  bar  5  inches  square,  and  11  feet 
long,  is  by  the  same  table  5300 ;  but  we  know  that 
the- strength  of  the  14  feet  bar  ought  to  lie  double 
that  of  98  feet,  ^n  which  case  the  strength  of  the 
latter  U\r  in  this,  .would  be  2650,  whereas  it  is  only 
1775.  Again,  the 'bar  of  7  feet  ought  to  pos^ss 
double  the  strength  of  that  of  14  feet,  but  this  is  not 
the  case,  for  the  strength  of  the  latter  is  5300,  where- 
as half  the  strength  of  the  former  is  5762*5.  In  like 
manner,  the  strength  of  the  8  feet  bar  ought  to  be 
treble  that  of  the  24  feet,  whereas  the  strength  of 
the  latter  is  2162,  while  one-third  of  the  strength  of 
the  former  is  3262  3.  Soalso  the  strength  of  the  7 
feet  bar  ought  to  be  four  times  that  of  the  28  feet 
.bar,  but  the  strength  of  the  latter  we  perceive  is  on- 
ly 1775,  while  one  fourth  of  the  strength  of  the 
•  former  is  2881 .  The  column  A  specifies  the  strength 
which  by  the  theory,  each  of  the  five  inch  bars  ought 
to  have  exhibited. 

The  foregoing  defect  seems  to  prevail  in  all  the 
experiments  from  the  first  to  the  last ;  it  may  be  ob- 
served also  iu  the  experiments  of  Belidor,  as  well  as 
in  all  those  we  have  noticed,  from  whence  we  inav 
conclude  that  it  is  a  law  of  nature,  depending  on  the 
true  principles  of  cohesion,  and  the  invariable 
opera Uons  of  mechanics. 

But  still  the  difficulty  is  inexplicable;  for  the  only 
effect  produced  by  the  length  of  a  beam,  is  an  increase 
of  the  strain  at  the  section  of  fracture,  arising  from  the 
operation  of  the  intervening  beam  as  a  lever ;  though 
we  cannot  see  clearly  how  the  mode  of  action  of  the 
fibres  in  this  section  is  effected,  so  as  to  change  pit  her 
their  cohesion  or  the  situation  of  its  centre  of  effort ; 
and  yet  something  of  the  kind  must  happen. 

There  are  certain  circumstances,  however,  which 
must  contribute  to  render  a  smaller  weight  suffi- 
cient, (as  in  the  experiments  of  Buffon,)  to  break  a 
long  beam,  than  in  the  exact  inverse  proportion  of 
its  length  ;  for  the  weight  of  the  beam  itsclfincreases 
the  strain  as  much,  as  if  half  of  it  were  added  to  the 
strain,  and  operated  on  it  as  a  farther  weight.  The 
weight  of  every  beam  on  which  Buffon  performed 
his  experiments,  was  very  nearly  74  pounds  per 
pack  cubic  foot ;  but  these  beams  were  by  far  too 
small,  to  account,  in  a  satisfactory  way,  for  the  devia- 
tion from  the  theory.    Even  the  half  weights  of  the 
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5  inch  beams,  whose  respective  lengths  were  28,  14, 
and  T  feet,  were  only  182,  92  and  45  pounds,  which 
!  rendered  the  actual  strains  in  the  experiments 
1 1 1560,  5300,  and  1956;  but  these,  it  is  evident,  de- 
viate considerably  from  the  before  mentioned  propor- 
tions of  the  benm-,  4,  Sand  1. 

Buffon  observe* ,  that  healthy  treesare  universally 
[strongest  at  Hie  root  end:  of  course  when  a  long 
beam  is  made  usf  i  f,  its  middle  point,  where  the 

>  fracture  hikes  place  in  the  experiment,  is  situated  in 
:  a  weak  (perhaps  t!;e  »•  :tkc-()  part  of  the  tree.  The 
;  trials  nevertheless  of  the  4  inch  beams,  proved  that 

the  difference  arising  from  this  cau*e  is  almost  in- 

>  sensible. 

I  Again,  it  is  probable,  that  the  relative  strength  of 
I  beams  decreases  luster  than  the  inverse  ratio  of  their 
1  lengths ;  we  have,  already  observed,  that  when  a 
1  weight  operates  on  the  middle  of  a  beam  so  as  to 
j  break  it,  its  whole  length  is  affected,  and  therefore 
a  certniu  definite  curvature  of  a  beam,  of  a  given 
I  form,  is  always  accompani* .1  Uy  rupture.  Let  us  sup- 
pose two  beams,  whose  lengths  are  respectively  10 
and  20  feet,  to  be  bent  to  the  same  degree,  at  their 
places  of  fixture  in  a  wall  ;  and  we  shall  find  that 
the  weight  operating  on  the  former  is  nearly  double 
thut  which  hangs  on  the  latter. — But  the  form  of  any 
portion,  of  these  two  beams,  (say  tor  5  feet  immedi- 
ately adjoining  to  the  wall,)  differs  considerably, 
since  the  curvature  of  the  first  beam  at  this  distance, 
is  only  one  half  of  its  curvature  at  the  wall,  while 
the  curvature  of  the  latter  in  the  corresponding  part, 
is  three-fourths  of  the  some  curvature  at  the  wall. 
11  once,  therefore,  through  the  whole  of  the  interme- 
diate space  of  5  feet,  the  curvature  of  the  former  is 
less  than  that  of  the.  latter,  and  consequently  the 
latter  beam  must  be  weaker  throughout.  It  like- 
wise occasions  the  fi  ores  of  the  beam  to  slide  mora 
on  each  other,  whereby  their  lateral  union  effect- 
ed ;  and  therefore  those  posses sed  of  greater  degrees 
of  strength  will  not  render  assistance  to  those  that 
have  less.  In  addition  to  this,  the  force  with  which 
the  fibres  of  shorter  beams  are  pressed  laterally  on 
each  other,  is  double,  and  must  of  course  impede  the 
mutual  sliding  of  the  fibres.  In  fact  this  lateral 
compression  is  not  only  calculated  to  change  the  law 
of  longitudinal  cohesion,  but  to  increase  the  strength 
of  the  very  suriiice  offracture. 

It  is  much  to  be  de.sired,  that  the  engineer  would 
carefully  remember,  that  a  beam  of  quadruple 
length,  instead  of  possessing  one  fourth  of  the 
strength,  has  only  about  one  sixth,  and  the  ingeni- 
ous theorist  should  enquire  into  the  nature,  as  well 
as  the  cause  of  this  diminution,  in  order  that  he  may 
be  enabled  to  furnish  the  mechanic,  with  a  more  ac- 
curate rule  for  computation. 

Our  want  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
law  ,  by  which  the  cohesion  existing  between  parti- 
cles is  changed  by  an  alteration  of  distance;  de- 
prives us  of  the  means  of  discovering  the  precise 

relation 
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relation  which  exist*  between  the  curvature  and 
the  momentum  of  cohesion,  and  m  order  to  obtain 
pomr  rule*  whereby  the  strengths  of  different  solids 
may  be  calculated,  it  will  be  necessary  to  multiplv 
experiments.  The  experiments  of  Buffon  furnish 
"S  however,  with  considerable  assistance  in  this 
particular.  If  we  select,  for  instance,  any  number 
in  i  he  column  of  the  5  inch  beams,  and  add  to  it  the 
■am  ot  half  the  weight  of  the  beam,  with  the  con- 
stant number  J245,  a  set  of  numbers  will  be  given 
very  near  the  reciprocals  of  the  lengths.  From  this 
we  way  readily  deduce  a  convenient  formula,  very 
ea*y  to  be  remembered. 

Let  the  length  of  the  beam  of  5  inches  square  be 
designated  by  a,  the  number  1245  by  m,  aud  the 
weight  known  to  break  the  beam  by  w.  then  we 

.ball  have  0l+m).a  —  m  =  p.  Thus,  the  weight 
required  to  break  the  7  foot  bar,  isl  1525  and  let  1 
be  18,  then  we  shall  have  (  w +  m)a-m— 

OIW+ W«2L-  1945  =  *720  =  P,  which 
to 

diff  r?  about  ^fro,n   the   resu't   furnished  us 

by  that  experiment.  This  formula  muy  be  applied 
with  success  to  all  the  other  lengths,  except  those  of 
10  and  24  feet.  Although  this  formula  cannot  be 
admitted  as  universally  true,  yet  it  will  be  found  to 
be  tolerably  correct  in  a  great  variety  of 
leinrth*. 

We  will  next  consider  the  relation  that  exists  be- 
tween the  strength  and  the  square  of  the  depth  of  the 
<ection.  By  comparing  the  numbers  in  any  hori- 
zontal row  oftlte  table,  we  shall  perceive  on  triar, 
that  the  numbers  of  the  five  inch  bars  are  uniformly 
greater  than  those  of  the  rest.  If  the  numbers,  how- 
ever, in  this  column  be  omitted,  or  uniformly  di- 
minished about  one-sixteenth,  as  to  their  strength, 
the  different  sizes  will  be  found  to  differ  but  little 
from  the  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  depth,  as  deter- 
mined by  theory ;  though  we  should  observe  that  a 
small  dcficieucy.takes  place  in  the  larger  beams. 

Our  next  enquiry  will  be  directed  to  the  absolute 
eohcxion  and  the  relative  strength.    The  values  de- 
ductble  from  experiments  on  absolute  strength,  must! 
be  Cnn fined  to  very  small  pieces,  in  consequence  of 
the  very  great  force   which  is  required  to  tear  them 
asunder.    The  whole  we  can  furnish  on  this-head  ' 
for  the  consideration  of  our  readers,  are  two  passages 
extracted  from  M  uschenhrock's      I  suit  de  Phy- 
sique"   In  one  of  these  passages  he  olwerves  that  a 

piece  of  sound  oak  "^^of  an  inch  square,  was  torn 

Hby  1 150 pounds ;  and  iuthc  other,  that  an 
plank  one  inch  in  thickness,  and  twelve  inches 
broad,  will  suspend  about  189162  pounds.  We 
atajs  conclude  from  these  passages,  that  the  cohesion 


of  a  square  inch  is  15755  and  15765  pounds.  Bon- 
guer,  another  experimentalist,  observes  that  a  rod 
of  sound  oak,  one  fourth  of  an  inch  square,  will  be 
torn  asunder  bv  a  J 000  pounds,  which  furnishes  the 
round  number  16000,  for  the  cohesion  of  a  square 
inch. 

It  may  not  be  unprofitable*  (o  the  reader  to  com* 
pare  those  circumstances  with  \" 


by  Buffon  on  four  inch  beams. 

The  absolute  cohesion  ol  the  before  mentioned 


i 


section  is  16  X*  6000=256000;  were  every  fibre  to 
exert  its  entire  energy,  at  the  moment  in  which  the 
fracture  takes  place,  the  effect  of  the  momentum  of 
cohesion  would  lie  the  same  as  if  it  had  entirely  act- 
ed at  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  section,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  inches  from  the  axis  of  fracture,  and 
therefore  it  is  256000 x2==-5 12000.  We  shall  find 
by  reference  to  the  last  table,  that  the  beam  7  feet 
long  and  4  inches  square,  was  broken  by  a  weight 
of  53 12  pounds,  suspended  on  its  middle  ;  bat  if  it 
had  been  suspended  "at  its  extremity ;  projecting  42 
inches  from  a  wall,  it  would  have  been  broken  by 
one  half ofthe  foregoing  weight,  viz.  2656  pounds. 
The  momentum  of  this  strain  is,  4-2^iuit=l  1 1562; 
being  in  eqnilibrio  with  the  actual  momentum  of 
cohesion,  which  is  111552  instead  of  512000;  con- 
sequently the  strength  is  diminished  in  the.  propor- 
tion of  512000,  to  II 1552, or  nearly  as  4*  59 : 1. 

The  ignorance  that  prevails-  relative  to  the  par- 
ticular situation  of  the  centre  of  effort,  renders  it 
altogether  useless  to  consider  the  full  cohesion  that 
employs  its  energies,  at  the  centre  of  gravity,  and 
produces  the  momentum  512000*;  wa  may;  how- 
ever, convert  the  whole  into  a  simple  multiplier  n 
of  the  length,  and  say,  that  n  limes  the  length  is  t  *  the 
depth,  ttt  the  absolute  cohesion  of  the  section  is  to  the 
absolute  strength. 

If,  therefore,  we  represent  in  inches  the  breadth 
by  6,  the  depth  by  d,  the  length  by  /,  and  the  abso- 
lute cohesion  of  a  square  inch  by*;  the  relative 
strength,  or  the  external  force  j>,  which  balances  it, 

is  in  round  numbers        *  ' 

We  cannot  attribute  this  diminution  of  strength 
to  any  inequality  of  those  cohesive  forces  which  may 
be  exerted  at  the  instant  of  fracture  ;  since  we  must 
know,  from  the  centre  of  effort  in  a  rectangular- 
beam,  being  situated  at  one-third  of  the  height,  that 

^Hi^f,  mi  «b..P 

would  he  8127  instead  of  2656. 

This  great  diminution  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
compression  ofthe  under  part  of  the  beam  :  and  wo 
have  before  observed,  that  the  forces  actually  exert- 
ed by  the  particles  of  a  body,  when  stretched  or  com- 
pressed, are  very  nearly  proportioned  to  the  distan- 
ces to  which  the  particles  are  drawn  from  their  nvu- 
tural  positions;  ?nd  though  in  cases  of  great  com- 
B  3 
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prcssion  ahe  fercee  may  increase  a  Taster  ratio,  yet 
this  increase  will  produce  no  sensible  change  in  the 
present  question,  because  the  body  is  broken  before 
the  compression*  have  proceeded  so  far;  in  feet, 
we  mav  conceive  that  the  comprised  parte  are  crip- 
pled before  the  extended  part*  arc  torn  asunder. 
Mtucheiibrotik  asset-is  this  with  a  considerable 
decree  of  confidence,  and  says  that  although  oak 
will  suspend  half  as  much  again  as  fir,  jet  it  will 
not  support,  as  a  pdlar,  two-thirds  of  tbe'load  which 
fir  will  support  in  that  form. 

Tho  experiments  of  Buffon,  furnish  ns  with 
a  useful  practical  rule,  without  our  being  obliged  to 
rely  on  any  value  of  the  absolute  cohesion  of  oak. 
From  knowing  -that  the  strength  is  nearly  as  the 
breadth,  and  the  square  of  the  depth  ;  and  the  in- 
verse of  the  length,  and  taking  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience the  length  of  the  beam  in  feet,  and  its 
-breadth  and  depth  in  inches  :  and  also  knowing  from 
the  table,  that  a  beam  four  inches  square,  and  seven 
feet  between  the  supports,  is  broken  by  5313 
pounds,  wo  may  conclude  that  a  batten,  one  fool  in 
length  between  the  supports,  and  one  inch  square, 
will  be  broken  by  581  pounds.  Hence,  the  strength 
of  any  other  oak  beam,  or  the  weight  barely  re- 
quired to  break  it,  when  hung  on  its  middle,  is 

581  b,  d  and  1,  respectively  repreicntiiuj  the 

breadth,  depth,  and  length. 

In  some  of  our  former  inquiries,  we  have  (bund 
a  considerable  deviation  from  the  inverse  proportion 
of  the  length,  and  we  must  necessarily  accommodate 
our  rule  to  it.  When  the  number  4245  was  added 
to  each  of  -the  numbers  tn  the  column  of  the  live  inch 
bars,  a  set  of  numbers  was  produced,  which  were 
very  nearly  reciprocals  of  the  lengths;  if  we  make  a 
similar  addition  to  tbe  other  columns,  but  tn  propor- 
tion to  the  cubes  of  their  dimensions,  we  shall  have 
nearly  tbe  same  result.  Hence,  to  find  the  necessa- 
ry number,  eay,  as  5^  J  4^  : :  1245  ♦  047,  the  re- 
quired number,  this  added  to  5312,  gives  5959,  the 
434th  part  whereof,  we  may  call  93,  which  answers 
to  a  bar  7  feet  long,  and  an  inch  square.  Hence, 
93x^j  -will  he  the  reciprocal  corresponding  to  a  bar 
of  one  foot;  this  is  651,  and  after  taking  from  it  tbe 

present  correction,  which  i«-'°i7b=  1 0,  641  will  re- 


From  this  result, 
lObds^, 


4  b 

main  for  the  strength  of  the  liar. 

:w*  obtain  the  general  rut/?1.  b  ? 

which  we  may  otherwise  sfate  in  words,  as  follows, 
in  urder  to  .render  it  clearer  to  those  who  are  not 
termed  in  Algi-brn. 

Multiply  the  breadth  of  the  beam,  m  inches,  twice 
by  the  depth,  and  thUt  agwn  Ay  651,  end  divide  the 
xhole  by  the  length  in  fttt.  brum  the  quotient,  take 
JO  times  the  product,  (uhich  arises  by  muitiptying 
Hie  breadth  of  the  beam,  in  inches,  twice  by  the  depth ), 


and  the  remainder  is  the 
to  break  the  beam. 

Example. — Required  tbe  weight  necessary  te 
break  an  oak  beam  16  feet  long  between  tbe  props, 
and  seven  inches  square. 

Here,  p  =  651  X^*^-I0  X?X7*  =105*6, 

whereat  the  experiment  gives  11000. 

Example.— Required  the  weight  necessary  t* 
break  an  oak -beam,  12  feet  long,  between  tbe  prop* 
and  six  inches  square. 

Here,  p  =651x^^—  10x6  X6?=9558l 
12 

while  the  experiment  furnishes  us  only  with  9100. 

Example.— U  is  required  to  determine  the  weight 
barely  necessary  to  break  an  oak  beam  20  feet  long 
between  the  props,  and4ive  inches  square. 

Here  p  =651  X  10  X  5x32=3813,. 

while  the  table  exhibits  ouly  3225. 

We  may  compare,  in  a  like  manner,  any  other 
dimension;  but  we  ahall  find  that  the  rule  is  most 
deficient  when  applied  to  the  five  inch  bars,  which, 
we  have  before  observed,  appear  strouger  tlian  the 
rest. 

The  sure  way  of  applying  the  foregoing  rule,  is 
to  suppose  th»»  beam  squar<%  by  increasing  or  di- 
minUliing  its  breadth,  till  it  becomes  equal  to  its 
depth;  then  find  the  strength,  by  this  rule,  and  in- 
crease or  diminish  it  agreeably  to.  the  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  its  breadth,  when  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  the  strength  of4he  beam,  given  as  an 
example,  will  be  double  that  of  a  beam  of  the  same 
de:>th,  and  half  the  breadth. 

It  way  be  necessary,  perhaps,  to  remind  the  read- 
er, that  tbe  whole  of  "the  preceding  calculations  and 
observations,  are  founded  on  the  supposition,  that 
the  weight  applied  is  the  greatest  which  a  he«m 
will  bear  for  a  very  few  minutes.    Birffbn  observe*, 
that  two-thirds  of  this  weight,  will  sensibly  impair 
the  strength  of  the  beam,  and  indeed  will  frequent- 
ly break  it,  if  permitted  to  opernto  continually,  for 
two  or  three  months.    One  half  bent  tbe  b«am  when 
applied  ouly  for  a  few  minutes,  but  though,  as  he 
observes,  this  weight  may  be  borne  by  it,  tor  any 
length  of  time,  stilfthe  beam  will  contract  a  certain 
curvature,  from  which  it  will  not  easily  get  into  its 
pristine  state.    One  third  seemed  to  produce  no 
permanent  effect  on  tbe  beam,  which  recovered  its 
original  shape,  even  after  it  had  been  kept  loaded 
for  several  months.    But  this  depends  on  tbe  pieces 
being  seasoned,  for  a  piece  just  felled,  -will  break 
under  one  fourth -of  a  given  weight,  while  a  third 
of  the  same  weight  may  ne  laid  on  the  well  season- 
ed piece,  for  any  length  of  time,  without  giving  the 
beam  a  sett. 

We  are  destitute  of  experiments  on  the  atrentrth 
of  other  kinds  of  timber.    M.  Button,  says,  that  fir 
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possesses  about  fth*  or  the  strength  of  oak.  Parent, 
however,  asserts,  that  it  possesses  Jths;  while 
Emerson,  says  it  has  *ds. 

Before  ire  conclude  our  enquiries  into  this  parti- 
cular strain,  we  would  wish  to  impress  on  the  minds 
of  practical  men  in  general,  the  necessity  of  avoiding 
transverse  strains,  as  much  as  possible,  since  the  in- 
jury that  many  structures  have  sustained  from  their 
influence  is  incalculable. 

BODIES  MAY  BE  WRENCHED  OB  TWISTED. 

The  species  of  strain  operates  on  all  axles  which 
connect  with  the  working,  or  moveable  parts  of 
machines. 

The  resistance  occasioned  by  this  species  of  strain, 
must  be  proportioned  to  the  "number  of  particles, 
when  all  the  particles  act  alike. 

In  proof  of  this,  let  E  F  C  D  represent  a  body 
possessing  insuperable  strength,  but  cohering  in  a 
weaker  manner  in  the  Common  surface  A  B  which 
eeparates  the  body  into  two  parts,  viz.  A  BCD, 
ABFE;  then,  if  one  part,  as  A  BCD  is  supposed  to 
be  pushed  laterally  in  the  direction  A  U,  it  becomes 
evident  that  it  can  only  yield  there,  and  that  the  re- 
sistance produced  will  be  proportioned  to  4be  sur- 
face. 

The  same  result  will  take  place,  if  we  suppose  a 
thin  cylindrical  tube  to  lie  twisted  in  contrary  direc- 
tions, in  which  case  it  will  undoubtedly  tail  first 
in  that  section  where  the  .cohesion  of  the  lihres  is  the 
least.  This  section  forms  the  ciruumfcrence  of  a 
circle,  for  which  reason  the  particles  composing  the 
two  parts  contiguous  to  this  circumference,  will  be 
drawn  from  each  in  a  lateral  direction  -.  and  the  to- 
tal or  absolute  resistance,' w  ill  be  as  the  iiuuiher  of 
particles  exhibiting  nn  equal  degree  of  resistance, 
which  is  id  fact,  the  circumference.  Withui  the  cir- 
cumference to  w'hich  we  have  ju»t  alluded,  let  u* 
-conceive  a  scries  of  tubes  till  the}  reach  4  he  centre. 
Now  if  the  particles  composing  each  of  these  tubes, 
exerted  a  similar  dejjree  of  force,  the  resisuiiiceofTT- 
ed  by  each  ring  of  the  section  would  be  as  i(s  circum- 
ference and  its  breadth,  (which  we  w  ill  suppose  to 
be  indefinitely  «ii>af1)  theentrre  resistance  would  bo 
as  the  surface :  and  this  would  represent  the  resist- 
ance of  a  solid  cylinder.  But  the  external  parts  of 
a  cylinder  when  twisted  by  the  application  of  an 
external  force  applied  to  its  circumference,  will 
suffer  a  greater  circular  extension  than  the  internal, 
and  it  appears  that  Ibis  extension  will  bear  a  propor- 
tion to  the  distance  of  the  particles  from  the  axis. 
This  proportion  would  seem  to  be  very  probable, 
and  if  it  really  exist,  the  forces  simultaneously  ex- 
erted by  each  particle,  w  ill  be  as  their  several  dis- 
tances from  the  axis.  Consequently,  the  entire  force 
exerted  by  each  ring  will  be  as  the  square  of  its  ra- 
dius, and  the  accumulated  force  actually  exerted, 
will  be  as  the  cube  of  that  radius. 

By  referring  to  Vigure  23,  we  shall  have  the  ac- 
cumulated force  exerted  by  4he  whole  of  a  cylinder, 


whose  radius  is  A  C,  is  to  the  accumulated  force  ex- 
erted, at  the  same  by  the  part  whose  radius  is  C  E 
as  A  C3  to  C  E9  . 

The  whole  cohesion  exerted  in  this  instance,  is 
just  two  thirds  of  what  it  would  be  if  all  tho  parti- 
cles exerted  the^  same  attractive  forces,  as  are  ex- 
erted by  the  particles  in  the  external  circumference. 

This  will  appear  evident,  if  we  first  suppose  the 
rectangle  A  C  c  a  to  be  erected  in  a  position  perpen- 
dicular to  tlie  plane  of  the  circle,  alont*  the  line  AC, 
and  then,  that  it  is  permitted  to  revolve  round  the 
C  c.  This  rectangle,  by  its  motion,  will  generate  a 
cylinder,  whose  height  will  l>e  denoted  ny  C  c  or 
A  a,  which  w  ill  have*  the  circle  K  A  II  for  its  base. 
Next  if  the*  triangle  C  c  a  be  likewise  permitted  to 
perform  a  revolution  around  the  line  C  c,  it  will 
describe  the  surface  of  a  cone.  Now  the  cylindri- 
cal surface  supposed  to  lie  generated  by  Aa,  will  re- 
present the  whole  cohesion  exerted  by  the  circum- 
ference A  f  I  K ;  the  cylindrical  surface  generated 
bv  E  e,  will  shew  the  cohesion  exerted  by  the  cir- 
cumference K  L  M  :  the  solid  generated  by  the  trian- 
gle C  A  a  will  display  the  cohesion  exerted  by  the 
entire  circle  A  H  K ;  and  the  cylinder  generated  by 
the  rectangle  A  C  c  c  will  exhibit  the  measure  of  the 
cohesion  exerted  by  the  same  surface/  supposing 
each  particle  to  suffer  the  extension  A  a. 

it  is  evident,  in  the  first  instance,  that  the  solid 
produced  "by  revolution  of  the  triangle  C  E  e,  is  to 
that  generated  by  A  a  C,  as  E  CMo  A  C3  .  Ib 
the  pext  instance,  the  solid  generated  by  A  a  C  is 
two-thirds  of  the  cylinder,  because  the  cone  generat- 
ed by  C  c  a,  forms  one-third  of  it. 

It  may  now  lie  supposed,  that  the  cylinder  maybe 
twisted  so  powerfully,  that  the  particles,  situated  is 
the  exterior  circumference,  must  lose  their  cohesion, 
when  little  doulit  can  be  entertained, that  it  will  be 
wrenched  asunder,  inconserrueoceDfalrthe  inner  cir- 
cle* giving  way  in  succession,  If  we  admit  this,  then 
;i  body,  the  texture  of  which  is  homogeneous  will  re- 
sist a' simple  twist  with  two-thirds  of  the  force  with 
which  i<  would  resist  it,  if  nn  attempt  were  made  to 
force  one  part  laterally  from  the  other,  or  with  one- 
third  part  of  the  force*  which  will  cut  it  asunder  by  a 
square  edged  tool. 

When  two  cylinders  ore  wrenched  asunder,  we 
must,  of  necessity,  conclude,  that  the  external  parti- 
cles of  each  are  placed  just  beyond  their  limits  ot" 
cohesion,  that  they  are  extended  equally,  and  oper- 
ate with  equal  forces ;  from  whence  it  follows,  (hat 
in  the  instant  of  fracture  the  entire  sum  of  the  forces 
actually  exerted,  is  as  the  squares  of  the  diameters. 

The  real  strength  of  the  section,  and  the  relation  it 
bears  to  its  absolute  lateral  strength  being  now  as- 
certained, our  next  business  is  to  enquire  into  its 
strength,  as  it  relates  to  (he  external  force  which 
may  be  employed  to  break  it. 

The  straining  force  and   the  cohesion  oppose 
each  other,  on  the  principle  of  levers  ;  and  the  -cen- 
tre 
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tre  of  the  section  may  he  the  neutral  point,  t*e+ 
position  of  which  is  not  disturbed.    Let  r  represent 
the  radius  of  the  cylinder  f,  the  force  exerted  later- 
ally by  an  exterior  particle,  x  the  indeterminate 


of  any  circumference,  and  x>  the  infinitely 
i*mall  interval  between  the  concentric  arches.  Now 


the  forces  being;  as  the  extensions,  and  they  being  as 
their  distance*  from  the  axis,  the  cohesion,  actually 


exerted  at  any  part  of  the  ring,  will  bel 


strocted,  have  not  only 
stiffer,  but  they  furnish  much  betteri 
the  flanches  made 
wheels  or  levers, 
drained. 
V¥e 


use  of  to  connect  them  with  the 
by  which  they  are  turned  and 


vat  ion  of  the  student,  a  variety  of 
deductions,  chiefly  selected 

lent  treatise  of  Mechanics. 


to  the  notice  and 


Proposition. — if  a  beam  of  timber,  (  Figure  1, 


force  exerted  by  the  entire  ring' 


and  the 


V  (which,  in  any  ring,  is  as  the 


force  multiplied  by  its  lever)  will 
sequently,   the  accumulated 


bel^ 


momentum 


.  Con- 
w»ll  be 

it 


From  hence  we  learn,  that  the  particular  strength 
of  en  axis,  by  which  it  resists  being  wrench 
ed  asunder,  by  a  force  acting  at  a  riven  dis- 
tance from  the  axis,  is  a%  the  cube  of  the  diameter. 

Again,  the  expression  ±  f  r3  ,  may  be  decomposed 
into  the  factors  f  i*  x  i  r,  the  former  of  which,  f  r* 
expresses  the  full  lateral  cohesion  of  the  section  ; 
while  the  momentum  thereof,  is  the  same  as  if  the 
full  lateral  cohesion  were  accumulated  at  a  point, 
distant  from  the  axis,  one  fourth  of  the  radius  of  the 
cylinder. 

Let-  d  denote  the  measure  of  the  diameter  of  the 
cylinder  in  inches,  f  the  number  of  pou  ids  which 
measure  the  lateral  cohesion  of  a  circular  inch,  1  the 
length  of  the  lever,  by  which  the  straining  force  re- 
presented by  p,  is  supposed  to  act,  and  we  shall 

have    Z^3  rrrr  p  I,  from  which  may  be  deduced, 
fdi 

In  general,  therefore,  the  particular,  strength 
which  enables  an  axle  to  resist  its  being  wrenched 
asunder  by  twisting,  is  as  the  cube  of  its  diameter. 

The  interior  parts  do  not  act  so  powerfully  as  the 
exterior,  for  if  a  hole  be  bored  out  of  an  axle,  equal 
in  size  to  one  half  of  its  diameter,  the  strength  will 
he  diminished  only  one  eighth,  while  the  quantity  of 
matter  will  decrease  one  fourth;  from  whence  it 
follows,  that  hollow  axles  are  stronger  than  solid 
one*,  containing  the  same  quantity  ofiuatter. 

The  propriety  of  Engineers  introducing  this  very 
important  improvement  itito   their  machines,  be- 
very  obvious,  since  the  parts,  so  con 


of  gravity  of  the  whole  weight  sustained;  and  the 
line  F  (i  H,  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  horizon, 
and  C  F,  and  B  H,  to  CB,  and  B  F,  drawn;  i 

The  weight  of  the  whole  body  "1  F  H. 
Pressure  at  the  top  C,  J   B  11, 

Thrust  or  pressure  at  the  base  B  >  F  B, 

.  I  and  in  these  se» 

are  respectively  as  J  vend  direction,." 

If  the  beam  nupport  any  weight,  tlie  beam  and 
weight  must  be  considered  as  one  body,  whose  cen- 
tre of  gravity,  is  G.  Then  the  end  C  is  supported 
by  the  plane  B  C  £ ;  and  the  other  end  li  may  be 
supposed  to  be  sustained  by  a-  plane  perpendicular 
to  If  F;  therefore  the  weight  and  forces  at  C  and  B, 
are  respectively  as  F  H,  fi  11,  and  B  F." 

"  Cor.  1.— Produce  F  B  towards  Q,  then  B  Q 
is  the  direction  of  the  pressure  at  B  ;  and  the  prep- 
ares at  B  in  the  directions  B  Q,  F  D,  D  B,  are  as  F 
B,  F  D,  D  B.M 

u  Cor.  8. — Draw  Dr  perpendicular  to  B  C,  and 
draw  C  D,  then  the  weight,  pressure  at  the  top,  di- 
rect pressure  at  bottom,  and  horizontal  pressure  at 
bottom,  are  respectively  as  C  B,  fi  D,  D  C,  and 
Dr." 

w  For  since  the  angles  B  C  F,  B  D  F,  are  right ; 
a  circle  described  upon  the  diameter  B  F,  will  pass- 
through  C  D.  Therefore  Z_B  C  D  =  B  F  D 
standing  on  the  same  arch  BD,  and  because  theZ-G 
B  H  and  Z.  S  at  D are  right,  B  H  F=  C  B  D ; 
therefore,  the  triangles  F  H  B,  and  G  B  D  are  sim- 
ilar, and  the  figure  BHDF  *imilar  to  the  figure  D 
B  r  C,  whence  F  H;B  H;B  F;B  D;arcasC  D;B 
D;DC:and  Dr." 

41  Cor.  3. — All  this  holds  true  for  on)'  force  instead 
of  gravity,  acting  in  direction  G  D." 

Proposition. — If  B  C,  fig.  2,  be  any  beam  bearing 
any  weight,  G  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole ; 
and  if  it  lean  against  the  perpendicular  wall  C  A, 
and  be  supported  in  that  position  ;  draw  B  A,  C  F, 
parallel,  and  F  G  I)  perpendicular  to  the  horizou; 
and  draw  F  B,  then 

The  whole  weight  1  F  D 

Pressure  at  the  top  C  .  B  D 

Thrusts  or  pressure  at  the  bottom  V  F  ll 

I  nnd  in  the  sat 


I" 


ore  respectively  as 


j  directions." 


For 
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"  For  the  end  C  is  sustained  by  the  plane  A  C; 
d  ifthc  end  B  be-  MinpoM-d  to  be  Mistained  by  a 
plaoe  perpendicular  to  F  B;  then  the  weight,  and 
pressure  at  top  aud  bottom,  are  ax  P  F.  T)  B.  F  B. 
If  you  suppose  the  end  B  i-j  not  sustained  by  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  F  B,  the  body  will  not  besupport- 
ed  at  alL" 

4i  Cor.  »f  F  B  be  produced  to  Q,  then  B  Q  is 
the  direction  of  the  pressure  at  B:  and  (he  perpendi 
cular  pressure  at  11  (F  D)  is  equal  to  the  weight ; 
ami  the  horizontal  pressure  at  B  (B  D),  is  equal  to 
the  pressure  against  C." 

"  Proposition. — If  a  heavy  beam,  or  one  bearing 
a  weight  be  sustained  at  C,  (  figure  3,)  and  move- 
able about  anoint  C;  whilst  the  other  end  IS  lies 
upon  the  wall  B  E,  and  iCH  G  Fbe  drawn  through 
the  centre  of  gravity  G,  perpendicular  to  the  hori- 
zon, and  B  I< ,  C  If,  perpendicular  to  B  -C,  aud  C  F 
be  drawn ;  then 

The  whole  weight  "V  HF 

Pressure alB  II  G 

Force  acting  at  C  V  C  F, 

j™^^di- 

"  For  the  end  B  is  sustained  bv  the  plane  C  B, 
and  theend  C  nmy  be  supposed  to  be  sustained  by  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  F  C,  or  bv  a  cord  in  direc- 
tion V  F.  Then  since  II  C  is  parallel  toB*F,  the 
weight,  force  at  C,  pressure  at  B,  are  respectively 
asH,  V  C  F,  II  0." 

"  Cor.  But  if,  instead  of  lying  upon  the  inclined 
plane  at  B,  the  end  B  OP  laid  upon  the  horizontal 
plane  A  B,  then  the  weight  and  -the  pressure  at  B 
and  C,  are  respectively  as  B  C,  G  C,  and  B  G ; 
aod  in  this  case  there  is  no  lateral  pressure." 

44  For  B  F  will  be  perpendicular  to  B  A,  and  par- 
allel to  H  F,  and  consequently  C  F  is  also  parallel 
to  H  F,  therefore  the  forces  at  C,  (J,  B,  are  as  B  G, 
&C,andCG." 

Proposition. — If  a  heavy  beam  B  C,  (  Figure  4 ) 
whose  centre  of  gravity  »  .  G,  bo  supported  upon 
two  posts  B  A,  C  ?):  and  be  moveable  about  the 
points,  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  *f  A  B,  I>C,  produced, 
meet  in  any  point  II,  of  the  line  G  F  drawn  perpen- 
dicular to  the  horizon  ;  and  If  from  anv  point  F,  in 
the  line  G  F;  F  E,  be  drawn  parallel  to  A  B; 
I  «y, 

The  whole  weight  T   II  F 

Pressure  at  C  I   II  E 

Thrust  or  pressure  at  B, ,  >  E  F, 

J 

For  the  points  A,  B,  C,  D,"t>eiug  in  a  plane  per- 
pendicular to  the  horizon,  the  body  may  lie  suppos- 
ed to  be  supported  by  l  wo  planes  at  B,  C,  peroeadi-  j 
cular  to  A  B,  D  O;  or  by-two  ropes  H  II.  C  If;  and 
in  either  case,  the  weight  in  direc'ion  H  G,  the 
pressure  ot  B,  C,  in  directions  II  II,  II  C,  are  as 
H  F,  E.  F,  and  H.-E. 


Cor.  Hence,  whether  a  body  be  sustained  by  two 
ropes,  B  H,  0  H,  or  by  two  posts  AB,  CD,  or  by 
two  planes  perpendicular  to-  B  A,  CD;  the  body 
then  can  only  be  at  rest,  when  the  plumb  line  11  (r 
F,  pas-ea  through  G,  the  centre  ot  gravity  of  the 
whole  weight  sustained,  or  which  is  the  same  thing, 
when  A  B,  DC,  intersect  in  the  plumb-line  11  G F, 
passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity." 

SCHOLIUM. 

"  By  the  construction  of  these  four  last  proposi- 
tions, 'there  is  formed  the  triangle  of  pressure,  re- 
presenting the  several  forces.  In  which,  the  line  of 
gravity  (onplamb  line  passing  through  the  centre  of 
gravity,)  always  represents  the  absolute  weight,  and 
the-other  sides,  the  corresponding  pressures." 

Proposition. — If  several  beams  A  B,  BC,  CD,  &c 
Figure  5,  be  joined  together  at  B,  C,  D,  &c.  and 
moveable  about  the  points  A,  B,  C,  &c.  be  placed 
in  a  vertical  plane,  the  points  A,  F,  being  fixed,  and 
through  B,  C,  D,  drawing  r  i,  s  in,  t  p,  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  horizon,  and  if  several  weights  be  laid  on- 
the  angles  B,  C,  D,  &c.  so  that  the  weight  on  any 

beams  will  be  kept  iu  equilibrio  bv  these  weights." 
Produce  D  C  to  r.    Then  S.  il  A  B  C:-S.  £_  A 

Br.  I  weight  B*  force  indirection  BC=-BXS-  A.B* 

a.  ABC 

and  S.B  CD{  S.D  C  s  ; :  weight ;  force  in  direc 
tionCBsg?  *  which,  to  preserve 

the  equilibiuin,  must  be  equal  to  the  force  in  dcree- 
tkMiBC  tpatKBX  S-  ABr~ 

b»  c:  s'  AUQ*  s 


S .  A  BT  *  "Sv'DjCaT*  And 


by  the  same  way  of  reasoning,  C  J'  D  f ' 


8  .  C  D  E 

S. 


s 


BJ^D 

~B  C  8 


TRcrefore,  ex  tquo,  weight  B  * 

„a;,i,t  n. .        S.ABO       ,  S.CDE 
w?,sJ,t u"  g.  ABrXS.BCs*  S.Dc.xS.EDt 

..  S.ABC  ,  S'.  C  D  E 

**STXBTx~$  .  C  B  i*  S.CIJpxS.  E  D  p 

Con  1.— Produce  C  D,  so  that  D  w,  may  be  equal 
to  C  r.  and  draw  w  x,  paralbl  to  D  p,  cutting  D  E, 
in  x,  -then  the  weight  C,  the  forces  in  directions  C  B, 
and  C  D,  are  as  r  B,  .C  B,  and  C  r,  respectively,  and 
the  weight  C,  is  to  the  weight  D,  as  B  r  to  w  a." 

"  C  or.  2. — The  force,  or  thrust,  at  C,  in  direction 
CB,  or  at  B,  in  direction  BC,  is  as  the  secant  of  the 
elevation.of  the  line  B  C,  above  the  horizon." 

44  For,  force  in  direction  C  B  ♦  force  in  direction 
CD::  C  B  ♦  C  r  : ;  S.  C  r  B,  or  r  C  m,  or  C  D: 
S.r  BC  :t  cos.  elevation  of  CD  J  cos.  elevation  of 
C  B  :'.  sec.  elevation  of  C  B  ;  sec.  elevation  CD. 
because  the  secants  are  reciprocaUv  as  the  cosines.'! 

3C  '  "  Cor 
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"  Cor.  3.— Dnw  C  n,  T)  m,  parallel  to  D  E,  C  B, 
then  the  weights  on  ('and  D,  to  pre serve  the equi- 
librium,  will  be  as  C  tn  to  1)  p,  and  therefore,  if  all 
the  weights  are  given,  and  the  jwwition  of  two  line* 
C  D,  I)  K,  then  the  positinns  of  all  the  rest  C  B. 
B  A,  &c.  will  lie  *uccessivelv  found.  For  let  the 
tore*  in  direction  C  1),  or  1)  ( \  be  C  D,  then  C  p  is 
the  forct-  in  direction  I)  E,  mid  I)  m,  in  direction 
C  B.  And  I)  p,  or  the  weight  I),  is  the  force  com- 
pounded off)  C,  (•  p;  ami  C  in,  or  the  weight  C, 
19  the  force  compounded  of  C  D,  1)  m." 

«  f„r.  4.— If  the  weights  lie  not  on  the  angle*  B, 
C.  I>,  Sec  let  the  place-  of  their  centres  of  gravity 
be  at  g,  h,  k,  I,  and  let  g,  h,  k,  I,  also  express  their 
weiglus.  And  take  the  weight  lfc= 
A  g   jhC.   r_Bh.    jk  I).   «  C_k_ 

aR  B+Tfch'  C=B  Ch  +7T  l)k'  "^cH) 

&c.  then  B,  C,  D,  &c.  will  he  the  weights 

Jying  upon  the  respective  angles." 

"  V  or.  5.— If  the  weights- were  to  act 
the  directions  m  C,  p  I),  &c,  or  whicli  is  the  same 
thing,  if  the  figure  A,  U,  (\  I),  E,  1',  was  turned 
side  down,  and  the  weights  remain  the  same,  ant 


the  points  A  F,  be  fixed  as  betbre.  All  the  angle* 
ut  if,  C,  D,  Sec.  and  consequently  the  whole  figure 
will  remain  the  name  as  before;  and  that  whether 
the  lines  A  B,  B  C,  C  I),  &c.  be  flexible  or  inflexi 
hie  cords  or  timbers." 

"  This  will  easily  appear,  by  the  demonstratiou 
of  the  prop.  For  the  ratio  of  the  forces  at  any  angle 
C,  will  be  tlie  same,  whether  they  net  towards  the 
point  C\  or  from  it ;  that  fc,  it  will  be  the  same 
thing,  whether  the  weight  at  any  angle  C,  acts  in 
direction  Cm,  or  C  s,  and  as  tho  forces  were  sup 
posed  before  to  thrust  againtct  C,  the  same  force 
How  do  pull  from  it." 

'    "  Scholittn. — If  D  A,  B  F,  Figure  f>,  be  a  semi 
circle,  whose  diameter  is  D  F,  draw  A  G,  pcrpeu 
dicular  to  D  F,  then  the  force  or  weight  at  any 
place  A,  to  preserve  the  equilibrium,  will  be  re 
•  riprocallyaa  A  G*,or  directly  as  the  cube  of  the 
tie 'ant  ot  the  arch  B  A." 

"  Likewise  it  follow*  from  Cor.  5,  that  if  an 
cirds  of  equal  lengths,  be  stretched  to  the  same  de 
g.-^e  of  curvature,  the  stretching  forces  will  be  as 
the  weights  orthe  cords." 

Proposition. — If  the  distance  of  thewiills  A  Dane 
BC  be  given,  Fig.  7,  and  AB,  AC  bo  two  beams  of 
timber  of  equal  thiekncss;  the  one  horizontal,  the 
other  inclined ;  and  if  two  equal  weights  P,  Q,  be 
-  suspended  in  the  middle  of  them  ;  the  stress  is  cqua 
in  both,  and  the  one  will  as  soon  break  as  the  other, 
bv  these  equal  weights." 

"For  A  C:  AB::  weight  P:  -VJ^.  P=pressure 
•gainst  the  plane,  or  part  of  the  weight  the  beam 


A  C  sustains. 


stress  upon  A  C  \tJL?,  Px 


iCor  A  BxP;  ana"  the  stress  -  n  A  B  isQxA  B, 
which  is  equal  to  A  BxP>  because  the  weight* 
P,  Q  are  equal.  Therelbre.  the  stress  being  the 
>ame,  and  the  beams  being  of  equal  thickness,  one 
will  boar  as  much  as  the  other,  and  tbry  will  both 
break  together." 

"  Cor  1  If  the  beams  be  loaded  with  weigbta 
in  any  other  places  in  the  same  perpendicular  line 
as'F,  (J ;  they  will  bear  equal  stress,  and  one  xviH 
as  soon  break  as  the  other. 

"  For  they  are  cut  into  parts  similar  to  one  ano- 
ther; and  therefore  stress  at  F :  stress  by  P: :  A  F  C  :\ 

A  C*  : A  G  B  :  A  B "  I :  stress  by  B:  stress  by  Q 

or  stress  bv  P.  Therefore  stress  at  F=  stress 
at  B."  " 

"Cor.  2.  If  the  two  beams  lie  loaded  in  propor- 
tion to  their  lengths;  the  stress  by  these  weight*,  or 
by  their  own  weights,  will  be  as  their  lengths;  and 
therefore  the  longer,  that  stands  a  slope,  will  sooner 
break." 

"  For  the  stress  upon  A  C  was  A  BxP, and  the 
stress  on  V  li  wa9  A  BxQ  '.  u,,t  ^'"^  P  »n<*  <i  arB 
to  one  another,  as  A  C  and  A  B,  therefore  the  sires* 
on,  A  C  and  A  B  will  be  as  A  Bx  A  C  and  A  «X 
A  B  ;  that  is,  as  A  C  to  A  B.  And  in  regard  to 
their  own  weights,  these  arc  also  proportional  to 
their  lengths." 

"  PrupoiUion.— Let  A  B,  A  C,  Figure  8,  be  two 
beams  ot  timber  of  equal  length  and  thickness,  the 
one  horizontal,  the  other  set  sloping,  if  C  I)  be  per- 
pendicular to  A  B,  and  they  be  loaded  in  the  mid- 
dle with  two  weights,  P,  Q,  which  are  to  one  ano- 
ther as  A  C  to  A  I),  then  the  stress  will  be  equal  in 
both,  and  one  will  a»  won  break  as  the  other.' 

«  For  A  C:  A  D;;P:  ™P=pressure  ofP  iu 

A  U 

the  middle  of  A  0.  And  by  supposition,  A  C  ; 
AD::  P:Q;therefore-l£P==^  the  weight  io 


the  middle  of  A  B.  Therefore  the  forces  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  two  beams  are  the  same,  aud  the  lengths 
of  the  benms  being  the  same,  therefore  the  stress  is 
equal  upon  both  of  them ;  aud  being  of  equal  thick- 
ness, if  one  breaks,  the  other  will  break." 

"Cor.  If  the  weights  P,.Q,  be  equal  upon  the 
two  equal  beams  A  B,  A  C,  the  stress  upon  A  B 
will  be  to  the  stress  upon  A  C,  as  A  B  or  A  C  to 
AD,  the  same  holds  .in  regard  to  their  own  weights." 

For  the  weight  Q  is  increased  iu  that  proportion. 

"  Proposition. — If  several  nieces  of  timber  be  ap- 
plied to  any  mechanical  use  where  strength  is  requir- 
ed, not  only  the  parts  of  the  same  piece,  but  the  se- 
veral pieces  in  regard  to  one  another,  ought  to  be 
Koadjiistcd  for  bigness,  that  the  strength  may  he  al- 
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wars  proportional  to  the  stress  they  are  to  en- 
dure." 

This  proposition,  Mr.  Emerson  observes,  is 
the  foundation  of  all  good  mechanism,  and  ought  to 
be  regarded  in  all  sorts  «f  tools  and  instruments  we 
work  with,  an  well  a*  in  the  several  parts  of  any  en- 
gine; for  who  that  is  wise,  will  overload  himself  with 
hi*  work  tools,  or  make  them  bigger  and  heavier  then 
the  work  requires?  Neither  ought  they  to  be  so 
•lender  as  not  to  foe  able  to  perform  their  office.  In 
all  engine*,  it  must  be  considered  what  weight  every 
beam  is  to  carry,  and  proportion  the  strength  accor- 
dingly. All  levers  must  be  made  strongest  at  the 
place  where  they  are  strained  the  most ;  in  levers  of 
the  first  kind,  they  most  be  strongest  at  the  support ; 
in  those  of  the  second  kind,  at  the  weight;  in  tfoosc 
of  the  third  kind,  at  the  power,  and  diminish  propor- 
tionally from  that  point.  The  axles  of  wheels  and 
pullies,  the  teeth  of  wheels,  which  bear  greater 
weights,  or  act  with  greater  force,  must  be  made 
stronger,  and  those  lighter,  that  have  light  work  to 
do.  Ropes  must  be  so  much  stronger  or  weaker^  as 
they  have  more  or  less  tension  ;  and  in  general,  all 
the  parts  of  a  machine  must  have  such  a  degree  of 
strength,  as  to  be  able  to  perform  its  office,  and  no 
more  ;  for  an  excess  of  strength  hi  any  part  does  no 
good,  but  adds  unnecessary  weight  to  the  machine, 
which  clogs  and  retards  its  motion,  and  makes  it 
languid  and  dead.  And  on  the  otluT  bund,  a  de- 
fect of  strengh  where  it  is  wanted,  will  be  a  means  to 
make  the  engine  fail  in  that  part,  and  go  to  ruin. 
So  necessary  it  is  to  adjust  the  strength  to  the  stress, 
that  a  good  mechanic  will  never  neglect  it;  but 
will  contrive  all  the  parts  in  due  proportion,  by 
which  means  they  will  last  all  alike,  and  the  whole 
machine  will  be  disposed  to  fail  all  at  once.  And 
this  will  ever  distinguish  a  good  median ic  from  a 
bad  one,  who  either  makes  some  parts  so  detective, 
imperfect,  and  feeble,  as  to  fail  very  soon ;  or  makes 
others,  so  strong  or  clumsy,  as  to  out-last  all  the 
rest'" 

**  From  this  general  rule  follows, 
-   "  Cor.  I. —  In  several  pieces  of  timber  of  the 


some 

sort,  or  in  different  parts  of  the  same  piece ;  the 
breadth  multiplied  by  the  square  of  the  depth,  must 
be  as  the  length,  multiplied  by  the  weight  to  be 
borne,  for  then  the  strength  will  be  as  the  stress. 

"  Cor.  2. — The  breadth  multiplied  by  the  square 
of  the.  depth,  and  divided  by  the  product  of  the 
length  ana  weight,  must  be  the  same  in  all." 

44  Cor.  3. — llence,  may  be  computed  the  strength 
of  timber,  proper  for  several  uses  in  building.  As, 

44  First. — To  find  the  dimensions  of  joists  and 
hoards  for  flooring.  Let  b,  d,  1,  be  the  breadth, 
depth,  and  length,  of  a  joist,  n,  =  the  number  of 
them,  x  =  their  distance,  g=the  depth  of  a  board, 
w  s=  toe  weight,  then  n  b  d*  s=  the  strength  of  ail 
tfoe  joists,  and  w  1  =  the  stress  on  tbem,  also, 
■  1  g*  =:  the  strength  of  the  boards,  and  w  x,  their 
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stress  ;  therefore,  n  b      -=  JL1*?.;    ami,   x  t=t 

W  I  W  X  ' 

—i^for  the  distance  of  the  joist*,  or  the  length  of 

aboard  between  them.    Or  b  =  J*      ,  ord-  = 

d'^  x 

,  and  so  on,  according  to  what  is  wanted." 


J? 


fox 

Secondly.-— To  i'tnd  the  dimensions  of  square  tim- 

foer  for  the  roof  of  :i  house, —  l.et'r,  s,  1,  lie  the 

length  of  the  nfos,  spar-,  and  laf <t  so  liir  as  they 

foear  :  X,  y,  z,  tlieir  breadth  or  depth,  u,  the  distni.ee 

of  the  hits,  w  =r  the  weight  ujioii  u  rib,  c=the 

cosine  of  elevation  of  the  roof.    Then  by  reason  of 
I  J 

the  inclined  plane-  —  -  x  c  =  the  weight  upon  a 

spar.    And  i  "  w  =  the  weight  upon  a  lat,  for  the 
r  s 

ribs  and  lats  lie  horizontally. 

y3  z3  • 


Therefore,^! 

w  r 


X  c 


r  s 


Hlience,  x^  =  J^i,  and 
c  1  s 


"lin~ 


llence,  if  any  one  x,  y,  or  z,  be  given,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  quantities  ;  the  other  two  may  be  found. 
Or  in  general,  any  two  being  unknown,  they  may  be 
found,  from  having  the  rest  given." 

"  For  example.- — Let  rs=i)  feet,  p=4  feet,  1=15 
inches,  i«=l  1  inches,  c=  707,  the  cosine  of  45"  tlu* 
pitch  of  the  roof.  And  assume  }s=z2£  inches,  then  x 

=2J  )  J="*l  iuches,  andz=tS^J^.^» 

2=1^  inches." 

u  Proposition. — If  any  weight  be  laid  on  the  beam 
A  11,  as  at  C,  (see  J-'igurr  9,  anil  10,;  or  any  force 
applied  to  it  at  C,  the  .beam  will  be  beut  through  n 
space  C  D.  pi-oportioual  to  the  weight  or  force  ap- 
plied at  C;  and  the  resistance  of  the  beam  will  be 
as  the  space  it  is  bent  through  nearly." 

'*  lu  order  to  find  the  law  of  resistance  of  beams 
of  timber,  or  such  like  bodies,  against  any  weights 
laid  upon  them,  or  straining  litem,  1  took  a  piece  of 
wood  planed  square,  and  supporting  it  ut  both  ends 
A,  H,  1  laid  successively  on  the  middle  of  it  at  C, 
1,2,3,4,5,6,7,  and  b  pounds;  and  1  found  the 
middle  point  0  to  descend  through  the  spases 
1,  2,  3,4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  respectively.  And  repeat- 
ing the  same  experiment  with  the  weights^,  G,  Olbs. 
they  all  descended  through  space?,  either  accurately 
or  very  nearly  as  the  numbers  I,  2, 3.  J  tried  the 
same  things  with  springs  of  metal,  and  found*  the 
space  through  whicii  they  were  hetil,  proportional  to 
the  weight  suspended.  Falso  tried  several  experi- 
ments of  this  kind  with  wires,  hairs,  and  other  elas- 
tic flexible  bodies,  by  hanging  weights  at  them ; 

and 
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and  I  found  that  the  increase  of  their  length*,  by 
stretching,  was  in  each  of  them  proportional  to  the 
weights  hung  at  them  ;  ejrtept  when  they  were  going 
to  break,  and  then  the  increase  was  something 
greater.  It  may  b?  observed,  that  none  of  these  bo- 
dies regained  their  first  figure,  when  the  weight* 
were  taken  ofT,  except  well  tempered  spring* :  so 
that  there  are  no  natural  bodies  perfvrth/  elastic. 
And  even  springs  are  observed  by  experience  to 
grow  weaker  by  often  beudiu  j  :  and  by  remaining 
KO-ne  time  unbent,  will  recover  part  of  liieic  shrug*  h; 
and  are  sotuethirjgstrongrr  in  cold  than  in  hot  wea- 
ther. But  at  any  time,  a  spring,  and  nil  such  bodies 
observe  this  law,  that  they  have  the  least  resistance 
when  least  bent,  and  in  all  cases  ait?  b»»nt  through 
space*  nearly  proportional  to  the  weight.-*  or  force-, 
applied.  And.  therefore,  I  think  (his  law  i*-uffi-| 
cietitly  established,  that  the  resistance  any  of  these 
bodies  makes,  is  proportional  to  the  space  through 
which  it  is  bent,  or  that  it  exerts  a  force  propor- 
tional to  the  distance  it  in  stretched  to." 

*'  The  knowledge  of  this  propert  y  of  springy  bo- 
dies is,  of  great  use  in  mechauic*,  iter  by  this  mean* 
a  spring  may  be  contrived  to  pull  at  all  timed  with 
equal  strength,  as  in  the  fusee  of  a  watch :  or  it 
may  be  made  to  draw  in  aty  proportion  of  strength 
required." 

**  The  action  of  a  spring  may  lie  compared  to  the 
lifting  up  a  chain  of  weights,  King  upon  a  ptane,  or 
to  the  lifting  a  cylinder  of  timber  out  of  the  water 
endways." 

Tins  author  farther  observes,  that  "  the  proposi- 
tions before  laid  down  concerning  the  strength  and 
stress  of  timber,  Sec.  are  also  of  excellent  use  in 
several  concerns  of  life, and  particularly  in  Architec- 
ture; and  upon  these  principle*  n  great  many  prob- 
lems may  be  resolved,  relating  to  the  due  proportion 
of  strength  in  several  bodies,  according  to  their  parti 
culur  positions  and  weights  they  are  to  bear,  some 
of  which  I  nhall  briefly  enumerate." 

"  Jf  a  piece  of  timber  is  to  be  holed  with  a  mor- 
tice, hole,  the  beam  will  be  stronger  when  it  is  taken 
out  ofthe  middle,  than  if  it  be  taken  out  of  either 
side.  And  in  a  beam  supported  at  both  ends,  it  is 
stronger  when  the  hole  is  taken  out  of  the  upper 
side  than  the  under  one,  provided  a  piece  of  wood  is 
driven  hard  in  to  fiU  up  the  bole." 

If  a  piece  is  to  be  spliced  upon  the  end  of  a  beam 
to  be  supported  at  both  ends,  it  will  be  stronger  when 
spliced  on  the  under  side  of  a  beam,  than  on  the  up- 
per side.  But  if  the  beam  is  supported-only  at  one 
end,  to  bear  a  weight  on  the  other,  it  is  stronger 
when  spliced  on  the  upper  side." 

"  When  a  small  lever  &c.  is  nailed  ton  body  to 
renflbve  it,  of  suspend  it  by,  the  strain  is  greater 
ifpon  the  nail  nearest  the  hand,  or  poiut  where  the 
power  is  applied." 

"  if  a  slender  cylinder,  is  to  be  supported  by  two 
pieces,  the  distance  of  the  pins  ought  to  be 


parts  of  the  length  of  the  cylinder,  that  is  f  its 
length,  the  pins  equidistant  from  its  ends,  and  then 
the  cylinder  will  endsre. the  least  beading  or  strain 
by  its  weights." 

"  By  the  same  principles  if  a  wall  faces  the  wind, 
and*  if  the  section  of  it  be  a  right  angled  triangle,  or 
the  fb reside  be  jnrpendicular  to  the  horizon,  aud 
the  backside  terminated  bv  a  sloping  plane  inter- 
sectiogthe  other  plane  in  the  top  of  the  wall,  such  a 
wall  will  be  equally  strong  in  all  its  parts  to  resist 
the  wind,  if  the  part*  ofthe  wall  cohere  strongly  to- 
gether; but  if  it  be  built  of  loose  materials,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  be  convex  on  the  backside,  in  form  of  a  para- 
bola." 

u  If  a  wall  is  to  support  a  bank  of  earth,  or  any 
fluid  body,  it  ought  to  be  built  concave  in  form  of  a 
semi-cubical  parabola,  whose  vertex  is  at  the  top  of 
the  wall ;  this  is  when  the  parts  of  the  wall  stick 
well  together  •  bnt  if  the  parts  be  loose,  then  a  right 
line  or  sloping  plane  ought  to  be  its  figure.  Such 
walls  will  be  equallv  strong  throughout." 

"  All  spires  of  churches  in  the  form  of  cone*  or 
pyramids,  are  equally  strong  in  nil  parts  to  resist 
t'w?  wind  ;  but  when  the  parts  cohere  not  together, 
parabolic  conoids  are  equally  strong  throughout." 

"Likf  if  there  be  a  pillar  erected  in  the  form 
of  the  logarithmic  curve,  the  assymptote  being  the 
axis,  it  cannot  be  crushed  to  pieces  in  one  part 
sooner  than  in  another,  by  its  own  weigot.  Aud  if 
-ucb  a  pillar  be  turned  upside  down,  and  suspend  at 
the  thick  end  in  the  air,  it  will  be  no  sooner  pulled 
asunder  in  one  part  than  another  by  its  own  weight 
And  the  case  is  the  same  if  the  small  end  be  cut  off, 
and  instead  of  it,  a  cylinder  be  added,  whose  height 
is  half  the  sublaugent." 

The  same  author  states  also  his  having  found  by 
"xperieuce,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in 
strength,  in  d iff  rent  pieces  ofthe  very  same  tree, 
some  pieces  L  have  found  would  not  bear .  half  the 
weight  that  others  would  do..  The  wood  of  the 
boughs  and  branches  is  far  weaker  than  that  of  the 
body;  the  wood»of  the  great  limbs  is  stronger  than 
tliat  ofthe  small  ones,  and  th°  wood  in  the  heart  of  a 
sound  tree  is  the  strongest  of  all.  I  have  also  found  by 
experieuce,  that  a  piece  of  timber,  which  has  borne  a 
great  weight  for  a  small  time,  has  broke  with  a  far 
less  weight,  when  left  upon  it  for- a  longer  time. 
Wood,  is  likewise,  weaker  w'ien  it  is  green,  and 
strongest*  when  thoroughly  dried,  and  should  be  two 
or  three  years  old  at  least.  If  wood  happens  to  be 
sappy  it  will  be  weaker  upon  tUai  account,  and  will 
likewise  decay  sooner.  Knots  in  wood  weaken  it 
very  much,  and  this  often  causes  it  to  break  where 
a  knot  is,  Also  when  wood  is  cross  grained,  as  it 
often  happen*  in  sawing.;  this  will  weaken  it  more 
or  less,  according  as  it  runs  more  or  less  cross  the 
grain.  And  1  have  found  by  experience,  that  touch 
wood  cross  the  grain,  such  us  elm  or  ash  is  7,  8  or  10 
t  i  hi  j  s  weaker  than  straight:  and  wood  that  easily 
I  splits 
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split*,  RticJi  as  fir,  in  16,  18,  or  20  times  wakor. 
And  lor  common  use  it  i.  hardlv  po«M»>:o  l.»  And 
wood  Wut  it  niust  be  subject  to  some  of  these  tiling. 
Brides  when  timber  lies  Inn,  in  a  building,  ii  in 
apt  to  deenv,  or  to  be  worm  eaten,  which  must  n«  ed* 
very  much  impair  its  strength.  From  all  which  it 
ap|H?an»,  that  a  large  allowance  ought  to  be  inside 
for  the  strength  of  wood,  when  applied  to  any  use, 
especially  where  it  is  designed  to  continue  for  a  long 
time." 

We  come  next,  to  some  observations  and  examples 
of  that  ingenious  experimental  philosopher  Mr. 
John  Banks,  contained  in  his  uceful  treatise  on  the 
"  Power  of  Moraines.'"  which  work  we  strongly  re- 
commend to  the  attention  of  mechanics  in  general. 

Tbh.  Gentleman  commences  with  "  Rules  and  ob- 
servations respecting  ti  e  form  and  strength  of  beams 
of  wood  and  iron  fir  supporting  weights,  working 
engines,  &c. 

*  If  the  materials  of  which  different  beams  are 
made,  be  equally  good,  the  comparative  strength 
under  any  regular  for □>  may  easily  be  investigated. 
But  we  find  by  experiment  that  the  same  kind  of 
wood,  and  of  the  name  form  and  dimensions,  will 
break  with  very  different  weights ;  or,  one  piece  is 
much  stronger  thau  another,  not  only  cut  out  of 
the  same  tree,  hut  out  of  the  same  rod:  or,  a 
piece  of  a  gi%  en  length,  plaued  equally  thick,  and 
cut  in  two  or  three  pieces,  these  pieces  will  be 
broken  w  ith  different  weights.  Iron  also  varies  in 
strength,  and  not  only  Irom  different  furnaces, 
but  from  the  same  furnace,  and  the  same  melting; 
but  this  Heerus  to  be  owing  to  some  imperfection  in 
the  casting,  and  in  general  iroa  is  much  more  uni- 
form (ban  wood.  The  resistance  w  hich  any  beam 
or  of  wood  or  iron  affords,  will  be  as  the  sunt  of  the 
products  of  all  the  fibres,  between  the  top  and  bot- 
tom, multiplied  by  their  respective  distances  from 
the  top.    For  if  ii=lengtb,  b=breadth  and  z= 


depth,  we  shall  have  zX*>  *»Rd  divided  by  .?-; 


the 


fluent  ol 


=11 ;  hence,  ^  =  the  whole  resis- 

*  .* 
tance,  which  when  the  weight  is  suspended  from  the 

middle  of  the  beam,  mu>t  be  divided  by  half  the 

!>z- 

length,  or  by  .  which  will  be  equal  t°~ ~  *>  which 

expresses  the  strength  of  the  brain.  From  which  we 
have  the  following 

I(ii/c. — "  Multiply  the  brcuillh  in  int/us  by  the 
square  of  the  dtpth  in  tushes,  and  dhole  that  prudtat 
bif  the  ftnsth  in  inrhes,  the  quotii  nt  is  a  fraction,  or 
■teltole  numlitr,  ^r,  ichich  rxprtsscs  the  eomparathe 
htrtngth  of  the  brain. 

"  The  "dimensions  may  be  taken  in  feet,  or  the 
breadth  and  depth  in  inches,  and  the  length  in  feet, 
bnt  to  compare  one  pi«-cewith  another  they  must  all 
be  taken  in  the  some  manijer.    Froina  great  nutn- 
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her  of  experiments  which  I  have  made  on  the 
Irength  ol  wood,  a.ul  that  on  pieces  of  various 
lengths  and  biendths,  &r.  I  found  that  the  worst  or 
weakest  piece  of  dry  heart  of  oik,  1  inch  squire  and 
I  foot  long,  did  l>ear  660  [Kiunds.  though  much  bead- 
ed, and  two  pounds  more  broke  it.  The  strongest 
:  iece  I  have  tried  of  the  name  dimensions,  broke 
with  974  pounds. 

"  The  worst  piece  of  deal  I  have  tried,  bore  460 
nounds.  but  broke  with  4  more.  The  best  piece 
!»ore  690  pounds,  but  broke  with  a  little  more. 
These  pieces  were  I  inch  square,  and  1  foot  long. 

Example  I. — "  Given  apiece  of  oak  6  inches 
square,  and  8  feet  in  length,  to  find  what  weight  sus- 
pended from  the  middle  will  break  it. 

Solution^-"  In  the  worst  piece  of  oak  I  inch 
.-quare,  and  18  inches  long,  the  strength  is  1  squar- 
ed, viz.  the  depth  squared  and  multiplied  by  the 

breadth,  and  divided  by  the  length,  which  is  L  . 

In  the  given  piece  we  have  6  the  depth  squared  equal 
36,  which  multiplied  by  the  breadth  (6)  gives  216, 

which  divided  by  the  length  96,  givcs_|^,  or^.- 

hence  as  J_  is  to  660  pounds,  so  is 

12  * 
pounds. 

From  the  above,  we  may  compute  the  follow  ing 
weights,  which  placed  opposite  to  the  fraction  or 
whole  number,  which  is  obtained  by  the  role  before 
given,  and  the  dimensions  tak- n  in  inches;  in  the  se- 
cond column,  in  feet;  in  the  third,  the  breadth  and 
depth  in  indies,  and  the  lengthiu  feet. 
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"  Example. — Given,  the  length  of  an  oak  beam 
16  feet,  breadth  15  incites,  and  depth  18  inches,  re- 
quired its  strength ;  or.  the  weight  which  suspend 
ed  from  the  middle,  will  nearly  break  it." 

"  1.  Let  the  dimensions  be  taken  in  inches,  and 

have  18",X  l5—  253125 ;  then  from  the  first 
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column  of  the  table  we  nay,  as  A  is  to  660 
pound*  so  is  25  3125  to  200475  pound*  the  answer." 

M  2  Let  the  dimensions  be  taken  in  feel,  and  we 
ha;e'  5  X  I*  X  1  25__  l757_  45  _.  and  from 


16 


256 


the  second  column  in  the  table  we  may  say,  as  J  _ 

J  /  KB 


is  to  660  pounds,  so  if 


45 

256 


to  200475. 


"  3.  The  breadth  and  depth  in  inches,  and  the 
length  in  feet,  and  w<*  shall  have  the  breadth  multi- 
plied by  the  square  of  the  depth,  equal  4860,  which 

divided  by  16,  givesJ^l^or  303  75,  and  as  in  the 


third  column,  as  1  is  to  660  pounds,  so  is  303  75  to 
200475  jxmnds,  the  answer.*' 

"A  beam  of  tbe  above  dimensions  ia  commonly 
used  for  working  a  steam  engine,  the  cylinder  of 
which  is  from  20  to  24  inches  diameter,  suppose  22 
inches,  then  the  greatest  pressure  that  can  possibly 
act  upon  the  beam  will  not  exceed  10000 pounds; 
hence,  the  beam  would  require  above  20  times  the 
force  of  the  engine  to  break  it,  nevertheless  if  it  was 
much  weaker,  the  engine  might  bend  it,  and  in  time 
break  it. 

"  Suppose  we  take  the  above  beam  for  a  standard, 
or  conclude  that  every  beam  ought  to  be  able  to 
bear  20  times  aa  much  as  it  is  employed  to  do. 
Then  what  must  be  the  dimensions  of  a  beam  20 
feet  long,  to  work  a  cylinder  36  inches  diameter. 

u  St>/«f»o».— The  weight  suspended  from  tbe  ends 
of  the  beam  will  be  as  the  squares  of  the  diameters 
of  the  cylinders,  viz.  as  22  squared,  and  36  squared, 
or  as  484  to  1296,  the  last  divided  by  the  first,  gives 

2-6777,  or,324  ;  so  that  the  strength  of  the  new 
121 

beam  must  be  2'6777  times  aa  great  as  tbe  other. 
The  strength  of  the  timt,  when  the  breadth  and 
depth  are  taken  in  inches,  and  the  length  in  feet  is 

expressed  by        which  multiplied  by  *jj ,  give* 

39S660 


484 


equal  813  34  for  tbe  strength.    Jf  no  re- 


gard is  paid  to  the  ratio  of  the  breadth  and  depth, 
the  problem  is  simply  answered  by  assuming  the 
breadth  what  we  please,  suppose  18  inches,  and 

i  depth  we  shall  have  J^-=£IS  ^  ;  and 
^^  =  90371;  the  square 


root  of  which  ia  =z,  or  the  depth  =  30  inches 

nearly. 

Otherwise,  let  the  depth  be  taken  at  27  in 
and  let  berdbreadth,  then  our  theorem  will 

2231  inches. 

IN  WORDS. 

"  Rule. — Multipty  the  expression  for  the  strength, 
by  the  length  of  the  beam  in  feet,  and  divide  that  by 
the  square  of  the  depth  m  inches,  the  quotient  wiU  be 
the  breadth  in  inrhet. 

**  N.  0.  Though  the  above  two  beams  are  equal- 
ly strong,  -yet  the  second  contains  about  84.  feet 
more -wood  than  tbe  first. 

PROBLEM  2.  i 

"  Let  it  be  required  to  make  a  beam  equally 
strong  with  the  last,  and  of  the  same  length,  but 
that  the  ratio  of  the  breadth  to  the  depth  be  as  2  to 
3,  or  in  lany  other  proportion  ?  Let  a  =  length  in 
feet,  b— breadth,  z  =  depth,  and  8=«13'34, 
the  expression  for  the  strength. 

*±L—  813  34; 


"  Then  will 
81334 


and  = 


j*.-X_!also  by  the  problem,  as  2  J  3  1 1  b  ;  z ; 


hence,  2  x 
gives,  z  9 
whence  we  get  I 


2 


also 


s  a 


:z*  = 


9  b* 


from 


3b;  s 

9bi 

4  '  b  ~~  4 

,      4  aa           4  x  81334  X  2° 

^    9~  "*~" "  9 
=  7229-7  the  cube  root  of  which,  is  19-337,  the 
breadth  in  inches,  and  as  2  ♦  3  : :  19-337  •  29005, 
the  depth  in  inches. 

**  It  m  in  to  n  as  tbe  "breadth  to  the  depth,  we  shall 
have  tbe  following  general  theorem,  viz.  IP  = 
m*  s  a 

""iS"' 

PROBLEM  3. 

K  Required  to  make  a  beam  24  feet  long,  to  work 
a  cylinder  24  inches  diameter,  and  that  the  breadth 
be  to  the  depth,  as  3  to  7. 

"  To  find  an  expression  for  the  strength  of  the 
beam,  we  may  say  from  the  last  problem,  as  484,  the 
square  of  tl»e  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  is  to  the  ex- 
pression for  the  strength  of  its  beam,  so  is  576,  the 
square  of  the  diameter  of  the  present  cylinder,  to  a 
number  which  will  express  its  strength,  viz.  as  484 ; 
1215., 
"4  * 

"  But  when  the  length  is  taken  in  feet,  and  the 
breadth  and  depth  in  inches,  we  know  that  an  oek 
beam,  which  will  just  break  with  660  pounds,  has 
its  strength  expressed  by  1,  and  if  we  wish  to  have 
a  beam  which  will  bear  20  times  as  much  as  it  is 
intended  to  load  it  with,  we  may  take  ^a  part  of 


576  ♦  361-487,  tbe  number  required. 
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die  load,  vis.  of  660,  or  33,  and  say,  as  33  ♦  1 
'. '.  twice  the  area  of  the  intended  cylinder  multiplied 
by  1-4,  to  the  strength  of  the  beam,  in  this  case,  a* 
S3  *  1  ::  12672  •  384,  the  strength.  But  thin  is 
much  more  than  the  real  load  of  a  common  fi  feet 
cylinder,  if  it  should  amount  to  even  10  pounds  per 
inch,  the  whole  would  be  only  8640  pounds  »ndas 
33  :  1  : :  8640  :  261  8  the  strength  ;  let  a  beam  be 
constructed  by  both  expressions,  viz  by  384  and 
262.  In  the  first  case,  by  the  general  theorem,  b*  = 

m**  B  r  >b  theprqblem,  m  —S,  and  n  =  7,  also 

a  =  44,  and  s  —  384,  therefore  9  X  384  X_24_= 

49 

b3  =  1692  7,  the  cube  root  of  which  is  the  breadth 
=  1 1-918  inches;  and  as  3*7::  1 1918  :  27808 
inches,  the  depth,  I  have  known  a  beam  of  deal  of 
this  sijse,  used  for  a  2  feet  cylinder,  but  in  a  few 
years  it  was  much  bended,  though  there  was  no 
"danger  of  its  breaking. 

"  Secondly,  when  the  strength  is  expressed  by 
262,  we  have  every  thing  the  same  as  before,  except 

s  =  262,  therefore  9  X  262  x  ^1>3 

49  ' 
and  the  breadth  =  10  492  inches,  and  as  3  ♦  7  : : 
10-4K2  :  24  48  niches,  the  depth. 

"  But  suppose  the  engineer  wishes  it  to  support 
any  greater  weight,  for  instance,  25  times  its  com- 
mon load,  he  may  divide  G69  by  25,  and  the  quo- 
tient will  bo 26  4  ;  then  as 264  {  I '.:  8640  :  327  2 
the  expression  for  the  strength,  and  J??7'^X  24x_9 

=  W  =  1442  351 :  its  cube  root  is  11  29  =  b. 
And  as  3  :  T  : :  1 1  29  :  26  34,  the  depth. 

"  By  the  above  process,  we  find  the  strength  of  a 
beam  to  work  a  12  inch  cylinder  expressed  by  96, 
from  which  we  have  the  following 

"  Rule. — Square  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in 
feet,  and  multiply  the  product  by '96;  the  last  pro- 
duet  tsill  experts  the  strength. 

N.  B.  The  depth  and  breadth  are  taken  in  inches, 
and  the  length  in  feet,  which  I  think  is  the  most 
convenient  in  general  The  length  of  the  beam  will 
make  no  difference,  for  the  dimensions  will  turn 
out  so  as  to  make  it  equally  strong  of  any  length, 
for  example. 

pnonLEM  4. 

**  Requireda  beam  16  fie!  long,  to  work  a  cylin- 
der  of  30  inches  dinmeter,  and  thai  the  breadth  be  to 
the  depth,  a*  3 1«  5. 

Solution.—"  2  5  feet  squared,  is  6  25:  which 
by  the  rule,  multiplied  by  96,  gives  600  for  the 
strength. 

"  Then  by  the  theorem,  \fi  =.™'™  ;  m«  s=9 : 
.=600;  a=  16,  therefore  9x600xJ6 
=3456;  the  cube  root  of  whicb,  is  15  119 


inches,  and  as  3  is  to  5,  so  id  the  breadth  15119 
to  the  depth  25  I9S  inches. 

M  Let  it  he  required  to  make  a  beam  for  the  same 

cylinder  of  24  feet,  then  will  OX.^X2*— b3  = 

the  breadth=5I84,  the  cube  root  of  which,  is  17  307, 
from  which  we  find  the  depth  28  845  inches.  T  is 
is  equally  strong  with  the  first,  but  contains  much 
more  xeood. 

PROBLEM  5. 

"  Required  a  deal  beam  16  feet  lone,  to  work  a 
cylinder  of  1  foot  dinmeter,  the  breadth  to  the  depth, 
as  S  to  5. 

Solution. — "  If  we  take  the  pressure  at  14  pound* 
per  inch,  the  weight  upon  the  centre  will  be  about 
3168  pounds,  also  the  worst  piece  of  fir,  one  inch 
square,  and  one  foot  long,  bore  460  pounds,  and 

broke  with  7  pounds  more;hence,  if  we  take_J  part 

20 

of 460,  viz.  23  pounds,  and  say,  as  23  t  1  (the  ex« 
pression  for  its  strength,)  so  is  3168:  137  7  the 
strength.  Then  from  the  theorem  we  multiply  the 
length,  the  strength,  and  the  square  of  the  ratio  of 
the  breadth  together,  and  divide  by  the  square  of  the 

ratio  of  the  depth,  vr  ^X 137  7x9*973-158, the 

cube  root  of  which,  is  9*9  inches  for  tbe  breadth, 
tben  as  3: 5: '.  99  :  16  5  inches,  the  depth. 

"Hence,  if  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  any  cy- 
linder in  feet,  is  multiplied  by  138,  for  theatrength 
of  a  deal  beam,  it  will,  without  breaking,  support 
more  than  SrX)  times  as  much  weight  as  the  engine  can 
ever  exeft  upon  it. 

Experiments  on  the  strength  of  oak. 

"  These  experiments  have  been  made  on  pieces  of 
one  inch  square,  and  one  foot  long,  and  from  that 
'ire  to  2  niches  square,  and  five  feet  long,  to  men- 
don  all  the  trials  would  take  uptime  and  room  tono 
great  purpose.  It  may  be  snfficieiit  to  observe,  that 
when  the  computations  made  on  tile  different  pieces, 
and  applied  to  pieces  1  inch  square,  and  1  foot  long, 
that  the  worst  would  hear  660  pounds,  and  the  best 
not  more  than  974.  From  similar  experiments  on 
deal  of  the  same  dimensions,  I  found  the  *orst  Which 
I  used  woiild  just  break  with  400,  and  the  strongest 
with  690  pounds. 

u  But  in  all  the  computations,  I  have  taken  the 
worst  pieces  to  compute  from,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  made  them  to  bear  20  limes  as  much  as  the  load 
they  hove  to  support ;  not  taking  notice  of  their  own 
weight,  which  would  have  made  the  process  much 
more  troublesome. 

»•  PnOBLBM6 

"  Required  tbe  length  of  a  piece  of  oak  one  inch 
square,  so  that  it  may  just  break  with  its  ovrar 

weight. 

Solution.—"  Letx=the  length  in  feet,  and  one 
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foot  in  length  weigh  JL  of  a  pound.    Then  ^ 


tO 


660  : :  1  ;  552.  the  weight  which  will  break  it,  but 

the  bar  only  net-!  with  half  it^  own  weight  :it  the  r  -li- 
tre, therefore.. *l_the  weight  of  the  bar,  must  1m 


equal 


to 

to  J*50  X2 


viz.  '^ssj^L; 


or, 


1 3-200= 


X  x  IU 

4x-' ,  and  x=v/3300  =57  41  feet. 

Exptri mails  on  the  strens;Ui  of  cast  iron. 
"  Or*  late  oast  iron  has  been  used  in  various  cases 
Hi  phice  of  stone  or  wood,  a*  in  bridges,  engine 
beams,  pillars  rail  way*,  or  roads,  &e.  and  is  still 
bkely  to.be  more  in  use.  Tl»e  following  experi- 
ments were  givon  to  me  by  afeaftrl.  Reynold*,  of 
Ketlev,  at  the  same  time  requesting  mu  to  ni  ike 
them,  as  public  as  I  could,  tor  the  advantage  of 
others. 

Exptriruentt  on  the  strength  of  cart  iron,  t lied  at 
A*'f/«"y,  March,  1795. 

N.  B.  The  different  bars  were  all  cast  at  one 
time  out  of  the  name  air  furnace,  and  the  iron  Mas 
vcrv  soft  so  as  to  cut  or  filo  easily. 

'Experiment  I. — M  Two  bars  of  cast  iron,  one  inch 
aquare,  and  exactly  3  feet  long,  were  placed  upon  an 
horizontal  bar  so  as  to  meet  in  a  cap  at  the  top,  from 
which  was  suspended  a  scale;  these  bare  made  each 
an  angle  of  45*  with  tho  base  plate,  and  of  conse- 
quence at  the  top  s»  as  to  form  an-  angle  of  90°, 
from  this  cap  was  suspended  a  weight  of  7  tons, 
whieh  was  left  for  16  hours,  when  the  bars  were  a 
little  bent,  and  but  very  little. 

Experiment  2.— "  Two  more  hare,  of  tbe  same 
length  and  thickness,  were  placed  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, making  an  angle  of22|°  with  the  base  plate: 
the»«e  bore  4  tons  upon  the  Male;  a  little  more 
weight  broke  one  of  them,  which  was  observed  to  be 
a  little  crooked  when  firet  put  up.  In  this  case  the 
pressure  would  be  as  the  sines  ol  the  angles  of  eleva- 
tion, viz.  as  *jhS6  to 7071;  and  as  3826;  4  tons*.! 
7071 :  7*6  tons,  that  is  if  the  second  bare  broke  with 
4  tons,  the  first  ought  to  have  taken  7  6  tons  to 
break  them,  and  as  they  were  not  broken  it  is  likely 
that  would,  if  tried,  hare  been  the  case. 

Experiment  3. — "  Another  bar  was  placed  hori- 
zontally upon  two  supporters,  exactly  3  feet  distant, 
it  bore '6  cwt.  3  qrs.  but  broke  when  a  little  more 


Experiment  4. — "  The  same  experiment  repeat- 
ed, with  the  same  result. 

Experiment  5. — "  The  hearings  were  2  feet  6 
inches  apart,  the  bar  bore  9  cwt,  and  broke.  This 
was  perceptably  bent  with  1  cwt.  hut  bore  two  safe- 
ty. Three  more  experiments  were  trk'd  tlie  next 
dav  with  the  prisms  3  feet  distant ;  the  average  result 
was  6  cwt,  2  qrs.  7 )  pounds. 
Experiments  tried  at  CoHrookd'.tte}  on  ant- 


ed   bar*    or    ri'is   of    cast    iron,    Arri!,  1795. 

u  Rib 29  'eel  6  mc  «•  *'  -a,  n.id  II  ui  -  ieshigi  in 
the  centre,  it  Ruupdrttfd  99  BWl.  I  qr  14  ibs.  it  sunk 
in  the  middle  3$  and  rose  ag.iin  $  when  t  ,e  weight 
vvas  removed,  fie  same  rib  was  afterwards  tried 
without  abutments,  and  broke  witn  55cwt.  0  qr*.  14 
pounds. 

Experiment  6. — w  Rib  29  feet  3  inches  in  span;  a 
s>-g':ient  of  a  circle  3  teet  high  in  toe  centre,  it  sup- 

the 


ported  100  cwt.  fqr.  14  lbs  and  sunk  1_* 


3 
16 


middle.  The  same  rih  was  afterward*  tried  with- 
out abutments,  and  broke  with  61  cwt.  1  qr.  14 
pounds. 

N.  B.  The  thickness  of  these  ribs  is  not  mention- 
ed, but  the  experiments  shew  that  they  arc  much 
-tronger  with  abutments;  as  little  more  than  half 
thb  watflrhtwhich  they  support,  breaks  them  when  the 
abutments  are  removed. 

«  The  followingexperiments  on  cast  iron,  I  mado 
at  Messrs.  Aydon  nud  Elwelfs  foundry,  at  Wake- 
field, the  iron  came  from  their  furnace  at  Shelf, 
near  Bradford,  and  was  cast  from  the  air  furnace; 
the  bare  one  inch  square,  and  the  props  exactly 
one  yard  distant,  one  yard  iu  length  weighs  exactly  9 
pounds,  or  one  was  aboui  half  au  ounce  less,  and 
another  a  very  little  more;  they  all  bended  about 
one  inch  before  they  l»roke. 

1 .  The  firet  bar  broke  with  963  pounds. 

2.  Bar  broke  with.  958  pounds. 

3.  Bar  broke  with  901  pounds. 

4.  Bar  made  from  the  cupola, 

broke  with   .864  pounds^ 

5.  Bar  equally  thick  in  the  mid- 
dle, but  the  ends  formed  into  a  pa- 
rabola and  weighed  6  lbs.    3  ozrf. 

broke  with   .874  pound*. 

u  Other  experiments  were  made,  by  giving  tha 
same  quantity  of  iron  a  different  form,  (tee Jig.  11 J 
The  top  and  bottom  of  this  beam  were  each  1  inch 
broad,  and  half  an  inch  thick,  till  they  joiued  at  a 
and  b,  where  they  were  one  inch  square :  the  piece 
c,  d,  in  tbe  middle  from  which  the  weight  was  sus- 
pended, increased  the  weight  of  this  to  101  pounds. 
The  length  from  prism  to  prism,  viz.  from  prop  to 
prop,  was  an  exact  yard  ;  the  depth  in  the  middle 
from  top  to  bottom,  4{  inches  The  firet  piece  bore 
29  cwt.  20  lbs,  and  broke  with  a  little  more.  A  se- 
cond piece  bore  23  cwt.  1  qr.  but  broke  with  ano- 
ther half  cwt. 

u  A  second  form  is  represented  in  Jig.  12,  wher*e 
the  bar  acb  is  1  inch  broad,  and        inch  deep,  the 
i  bar  ad  b  is  also  1  inch  broad,  and  A   inch  thick,  so 
\  that  it  contain*  no  more  iron  than  the  straight  bar, 
,  except  the  piece  at  o,  from  which  the  weight  was  sus- 
j  pended ;  the  weight  of  these  was  10  pounds  each, 
'  the  depth  c,  d.  4  ;  inches,  but  there  was  no  connec- 
tion betwixt  the  two,  except  at  the  ends  were  they 
were  in  one  piece. 

"Trial 
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piece    at    e«*  and   the  lower   at    the  props. 

"  Trial  2.  48  cwt.  2  qrs.  Tibs,  broke  thi«  in  tho 
wne  manner  as  the  other.  A  gentleman  present 
wished  to  have  the  upper  and  lower  part  connected, 
as  at  the  dotted  lines;,  one  wax  cast  in  this  form, 
and  broke  with  51  cwt.  2  qrs.  another  bore  above 
40cwt. 

"  Another  beam  of  the  same  length  and  depth  at 
the  centre,  but  in  the  form  of  a  parabola,  and  weigh- 
ed 10  1  pound/i,  the  flat  part  of  the  beam  was  }  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  moulding  |  of 
an  inch  thick,  and  on  the  outside  j  inch  broad ;  fiort 
trial  broke  witli  50  cwt.  3  qrs.  25  lbs.  a  second 
pieee?  or  beam,  broke  with  44  cwt,  3  qrs.  but  on  ex- 
amining the  fracture,  it  was  full  of  pores  at  the  gale, 
or  place,  where  the  metal  entered  the  mould.  Set 
M-  '3- 

"  From  the  above  experiments,  it  appears  that  cast 
iron  is  from  3\  to  4 \  stronger  than  oak  of  the  same 
dimensions,  aud  from  5  to  6r  times  stronger  than 
deal. 

"  Iron  is  much  more  uniform  in  its  strength  than 
wood,  jet  it  appears  that  there  is  some  difference 
indifferent  kinds  of  ore  or  iron  stone;  there  is  also 
a  difference  from  the  same  furnace,  perhaps  owing 
to  the  degree  of  heat  which  it  has,  when  poured 
into  the  mould.  If  we  take  iron  upon  an  average 
to  be  4  times  as  strong  as  oak,  and  5J  as  strong 
u$  deal,  we  may  proceed  to  make  comparison  be- 
twixt wood  end  iron,  in  respect  of  magnitude,  weight, 
cxpence,  Sec. 

"  Itis  proved  by  the  experiments,  that  the  worst 
or  rather  weakest  cast  iron,  1  inch  square,  and  3 
feet  Ions;,  will  brenk  with  about  730  pounds,  and 
as  i  (viz.  the  breadth  and  square  of  the  depth 
multiplied  together,  and  divided  by  the  length  in 
feet)  is  to  730  pounds,  so  is  {•  or  I  to  2 1 90  pounds, 
the  weight  which  would  breuk  a  bar  1  inch  square, 
and  1  foot  long.  Hut  I  have  computed  the  beams 
of  wood  to  bear  20  times  as  much  as  the  intended 
load.  Let  the  iron  be  made  to  support  6  times 
the  weight,  which  I  presume,  from  observation, 
will  be  fcufticient  to  keep  them  from  bending,  or 
vibrating,  lint  if  the  engineer  thinks  differently,  he 
mav  make  them  of  what  strength  he  pleases  by  the 
following 

"  Rule. — Divide  2190  by  the  number  of  timet  t/ou 
5j/»A  to  increase  its  strength  above  the  toad,  avd  say  as 
tin  quotient  it  to  \,so  is  the  loud  of  your  new  beam  to 
thf  number  tchich  expresses  its  strength. 

M  For  example,  the  load  upon  a  12  inch  cylinder 
will  be  about  Si  08  pounds.  One  sixth  part  of 
2IW  will   be  365,  and   3168  divided  by  365, 

for  cast 


quotes  8  6 ;  which  expresses  the  strength 
iron. 

problem  1 1. 
"  Let  it  be  required  to  make  a  cast  iron  beam  for 
a  12  inch  cylinder,  so  that  the  brendth  may  be  to  the 
depth  as  1  to  6,  aud  the  length  14  feet.    Here  we 


m*  «r     120 4  -on 

- —  ——I  =3  344,  and  b 

n*  36 


havea=14;    m=l ;   11=36;  «=£G;  then  b1 

I  4951  inches,  which 

multiplied  by  6,  gives  8*9724,  the  depth. 

*'  On  the  strength  of  beams,  or  poles  of  aood  or  iron, 
ufun  used  in  the  form  of  triangles,  to  support 
weights,  load  waggons,  raise  stones  upon  build- 
ings, Sec. 

"  fig.  14. — Let  BSC,  be  the  triangle,  then  as  the 
sine  of  the  angle  which  B  S  make*  with  the  horizon, 
is  to  the  radius,  so  is  the  whole  weight,  suspended 
from  the  top  S,  to  the  pressure  against  S  B  and  8  C, 
for  if  they  stand  in  the  same  portion,  they  w  ill  sup- 
port equal  parts  of  the  weight. 

"  Those  who  have  not  tables  of  natural  sines  by 
them,  may  proportion  by  saying,  as  S  D  tho  altitude 
of  the  pin,  which  supports  the  weight,  is  to  the 
length  of  a  pole  or  leg  of  the  triangle,  so  is  the  weight 
suspended  to  double  the  pressure  against  one  pole, 
that  is  when  the  triangle  consists  ol  two  poles.  If 
there  be  three  poles,  as  for  loading  carriages,  &c. 
we  may  say,  as  the  perpendicular  nltitude  of  the  pin 
is  to  the  length  of  one  pole,  so  is  one  third  of  the 
weight  to  the  pressure  against  oue  pole.  According 
to  Messru.  Reynold's  experiments,  we  easily  infer, 
that  a  bar  of  cast  iron  one  inch  square,  and  one  foot 
long,  will  bear  a  pressure  against  the  ends  of  about 
15  tons,  and  it  appears  from  other  experiments,  that 
deal,  alder,  and  other  soft  wood  ot  the  same  di- 
mensions, will  bear  about  2'3  tons  ;  but  suppose  we 
call  it  only  two  tons. 

"  From  which  we  get  the  following  proportions. 
'  For  iron.    As  1  ♦  15  '. '.  the  expression  for  its 
strength,  to  the  weight  w  ich  it  will  bear. 

"  For  wood.  Ah  1  j  2  : 1  the  expression  for  it* 
strength  to  its  load. 

PRO  BLT.M  XX. 


"  Fxamples.— Given,  two  pieces  of  cast  iron,  two 
inches  square,  ,  and  16  teet  long,  niukiug  an  angle 
with  the  horizon  of  60°  each,  what  weight  will  they 
support? 

"  Solution. — The  expression  for  the  strength  is  the 
cube  of  a  side  in  inches,  divided  by  tho  length  in 
teet,  viz.  -j^  =  |,  and  the  natural  sine  of  ot  **, 
i  when  the  radius  is  1,  is  .8660254,  tor  the  weight 
'  which  the  bar  can  bear  against  its  end,  say,  as  I  ; 
j  15      \  ;  7J  tons.    Next,  as  the  length  of  the  liar 
i  ir  to  its  perpendicular  altitude,  viz.  n<  1 ; 8060254"  *. 
7  5:6  49519,  which  doubled,  is  12-99  tons,  lor  the 
whole  load? 

pboiilem  xxt. 
**  Suppose  the  same  bars  make  each  an  angle  of 
SO*  with  the  horizon,  what  weight  will  thev  b-.nr  ? 

"  Solution. — The  strength  a*  before  is  i  ;  and  the 
pressure  which  they  can  support  is  ?V  tons,  the  sine 
of  30°  is  '5,  aud  as  1  j  -5  : '  7  -5  ;  3"7 5  tons  for 
'  each  bar,  and  tlie  whok  loud  is  twim*  us  much,  or  7 1  : 
i  hence,  it  appears  that  tne  lem,  the  ui.gle  wbicti  ih«-> 
II  3E"  mule 
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make  with  the  horizon,  tie  less  weight  will  they  sop* 
port. 

"N.  B.  In  round  and  square  props,  poles,*  &<*•  of 
equal  length  and  weight,  ihc  round  will  be  stronger 
nearly  in  the  ratio  of  SI  to  29.  But  if  the  lengths 
are  equal,  and  the  diameter  of  the  round,  equal  to 
a  side  of  the  square  pole,  the  strength  of  the  round 
pole  will  be  to  that  of  the  square  one  as  21  to  29, 
nearly. 

,       problem  22. 
"  Three  poles  4  inches  diameter  and  10  fret  Inn*, 
mnke  each  an  angle  of  60°  with  the  honzou,  what 
load  may  be  suspended  from  them  t 

4  X  4  X_l «  6  4  for'tbe  strength, 


44  Solution. 


10 


then  as  I  J 


.  2  : :  61  :  12  8  ton*,  the  strength  of  one 
pole.  And  a<i  radius  is  sine  of  60°  so  is  128  to  II 
tons,  tin?  weight  which  will  produce  a  pressure  of 
12  8  against  one  pole,  the  whole  three  will  therefore 
support  33  tons. 

problem  23. 
"  Required  a  triangle  with  2  legs  20  fret  high, 
and  making  an  angle  of  70°  with  the  horizon,  what 
must  be  their  diameter  to  support  3  tons,  that  is 
each  1 

«  Solution.— As  the  sine  of  70°  0396925  :  radius 
hnlf  the  weight  ♦  1-5963,  the  pressure  upou 

pole.    And  ?L_  =.1  5963,  or  x3  —  15963  X 


20 


(31926}}  =317  inches,  the 


20  =  31926;  x 
diameter  of  a  pole. 

problem  21. 
'  "  Required,  a  triangle  with  3  legs,  each  making 
an  angle' of  60°  with  the  horizon,  and  12  fret  long, 
to  support  scales  for  weighing  of  4  tons,  viz.  the 
whole  load  will  he  8  tons. 

"  Solution.— First,  as  the  sine  of  60°  860  &c 
J  radius  1  1 :  2  666,  one  third  of  the  weight,  to 


Then 


3  077  tons,  the  pressure  on  one  pole.  . 

3077;  and  =  36-924;  hence,  x  =-  (36  924>J 
3.298  inches,  the  diameter  of  a  pole. 

*'  N.  It.  In  the  above  problems,  the  legs  will  do 
no  more  than  bear  the  weight,  but  if  we  want  a 
triangle  to  support  eight  ton*,  we  ought  by  all 
means  to  make  it  strong  enough  to  bear  3  times  as 
much,  ami  then  we  should  say,  as  '866  &c.  :  1  ; ;  8 
:  9  23  ton«,  and  x*  will  equal  9  23  X  1*  10  76; 
and  x  ==(  1 10  70)  J  -=4  80I6  inches. 

"  If  wood,  metal,  &e.  intended  for  bows,  springs, 
&c.  Iw  formed  of  the  above  process,  they  will  be 
equally  strong  from  end  to  end,  but  if  one  side  is  to 
be  flat  and  equally  broad  through  the  whole  length  ; 
then  the  other  side  is  formed  into  a  parabola,  by  the 
rule  given  for  engine  beams. 

"  When  shafts  are  placed  in  an  upright  position, 
thev  are  oulv  in  danger  of  being  broken  by  the 
twut,  between  the  wheel  which  drives  them,  and 


the  resistance  thev  have  to  overcome.'  A  cast  iron 
bar  I  inch  square,  fixed  at  one  end,  and  631  pounds 
suspended  bv  a  wh'-el  of  2  fret  diameter,  fixed  on 
the  other  end,  will  break  by  the  twist.  The  strength 
of  square  bar*  in  resisting  the  twist,  is  as  the  cube 
of  a  side.  In  round  bars  or  spindles,  as  the  cube  of 
the  diameter.  Henee,  if  a  bar  of  1  inch  square, 
requires  631  pounds  to  break  it,  one  of  2  inches 
square,  will  require  8  times  as  much;  and  one  of 
3  inches,  27  times  ,  or  i7037  pounds. 

44  /  hare  miule  experiments  on  some  bars  of  the 
same  size,  and  the  poxcer  or  force  applied  in  the  same 
manner,  which  heme  required  1008  pounds  to  break 
them  by  twisting,  but  have  mentioned  the  wont  1 
have  tried,  that  I  might  not  deceive. 

44  It  has  been  observed,  that  there  is  no  weight  or 
pressure  to  break  these  upright  »pindles  besides  the 
twist,  yet  it  mav  be  noticed,  that  weight  on  the  top, 
the  shaking  of  the  machinery,  &c.  tends  to  make 
them  vibrate,  on  which  account  it  may  be  well  to 
make  theoi  something  thicker  at  the  middle  than  at 
the  ends.  * 

PROBLEM  25. 

44  If  a  shaft  3  inches  square,  will  just  bear  the 
force  acting  upon  it,  how  much  must  a  side  of  the 
square  be,  when  it  is  strong  enough  to  bear  5  times 
as  much  ? 

44  Solution. — The  strength  is  here  represented  by 
the  cube  of  3=-27,  which  multiplied  by  5,  given  133, 
the  cube  root  of  which,  U  5"  13  inches  for  the 


PROBLEM  26. 

Fig.  U.— A  weight  w,  is  suspended  from  E 
the  arm  of  a  crane  A  B  C  1)  K,  what  is  the  pressure 
*  of  the  spur  D  B  ? 

CEx>V__^pres8ureatD> 


44  Solution. 


C  L> 


in  the  direction  D  G  ;  bnt  the  pressure  at  D,  in  the 
direction  D  B,  will  be  as  DGtoDB;  that  is,  at 
CExW.DBx  EC  x  W 
C~D     •  ~  B  C"x  C  D 


D  G 


D  B 


Also,  the  pressure  against  the  upright  post  A  C  at 
B,  in  the  direction  G  B,  will  be  as  B  C  ?  C  D.  viz. 

mBC;CD..c^;ci^cexvv 


c 

ECxW 

BC — 

P.XAMPI.E  1. 

"  Giveo,  E  C  =16  fret,  B  C  or  D  G,  =7  fret, 
D  C  =7  feet,  W=3  tons,  D  B  =9  9  ;  then  from 
the  .bore,  we  have?-?  X  *JJ  X  W_9  9  X  16X? 

D  G  xT>  C  7x7 

475J. 
49 

spur  D  B. 

41  For  the  perpendicular  pressure  against  the 
upright  axle  A  C,  we  have  g  C  X^-J^  X  3 

-=6  8571 
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!  8571  tons,  the  force  tending  to  break  the  said 
at  B. 

BXAMPT.B  2. 

Given  E  C  =,  12 
B  C  =  6 
DO—  6-7 
DB  »  9 
W  =  4 

K  Req aired  the  pressure  on  the  spur,  and  the  ho- 
rizontal prepare  against  the  upright. 

—  D  (J*x~TTc  6  x  0/7        10  74' 

the  pressure  against  the  end  of  the  four.    The  pres. 

.ure  again*  th.  post,  is  £  ^  W^W Xj  _a 

In  this  example,  let  A  C  and  C  E,  be  oak  beams, 
•ach  10  inches  square,  and  the  spur  D  B,  be  six 

1000 

inches  square.    Thn  strength  of  E  C  i*_  , 


10  fi 


or 


94 \ ;  which,  multiplied  by  660,  gives  31 132  pounds, 
which,  suspended  at  E,  would  break  the  beam  C  E 
at  D.  The  length  of  the  upright  A  C,  is  12  feet, 

1000 

and  has  its  strength  expressed  by      -  ,  which 

multiplied  by  660,  produces  53000  pounds  the 

weight  which  would  break  it  at  B.    But-31  12 

=62264,  the  pressure  at  B,  which  is  7264  pounds 
more  than  the  beam  A  C  can  support.  The  strength 

of  the  spur  B  D  is  6  X  »  X  G  —9^  which  multi- 

9 

plied  by  2,  gives  48  tons  for  the  strength,  or  107520 
ButI)  B  x  E  C  x  W_9X  12  x  31 132 
,  J)GxDC  (jXli.7 
=  ^^1=83638  pounds  wbicB  is  23882  poun^ 

less  than  the  force  requisite  to  break  the  spur. 
From  the  above,  it  appears  that  the  upright  A  C  is 
the  weakest  part;  but  from  the  principles  alreRd\ 
explained,  the  ingenious  mechanic  will  easily  propor- 
lion  the  parts  so  as  to  be  equally  strong.  I  will  add 
one  example.  In  the  above  crane  the  horizontal 
beam  bears  31132  pounds,  the  length  of  the  spur 
and  upright  being  given,  what  must  be  their  dimen- 
sions, that  is.  how  much  square,  to  be  equally 
strong  as  the  above  horizontal  beam  ? 

"  First  for  the  spur.  Let  *-rr*  side  of  the  square, 


then  *Lx  4480  =31 132  pounds,  or    =3X31 132 

0  "  4480 

3=62542;  and  z=(62-542)J=3'9694  inches. 

Second. — The  strength  of  the  uprurht  is  expressed 
,         V  660 

bJ   jg  ,  which  must  be  equal  to  622G4, 

hence  t^62864^  »„  1132006;  its  cube 
root  is  10-422     *,  the  B  ide  of  the  square  post. 


Let  it  be  required  to  make  a  crane  of  cast  iron 
to  bear  4  cwt.  but  that  it  may  I**  perfectly  safe,  let  it 
be  calculated  for  10  cwt.  and  let  A  l=CJi  = 
3  feet,  also  B  C  -=  U  D  =~  li  foot. 

Solution. — Let  the  thickness  of  the  iron  be  half  an 
inch,  nod  put  z  =  depth  of  C  E.    Tlien  as  1  J 


1 120,  from  which  we  ind  z? 


2190 

1 '*°~=3  0685 ;  the  square  root  of  which,  is  the 

depth  =  1-75  inches.  The  pressure  upon  the  spur 
at  D,  in  the  direction  D  (i  =  1120  pounds; 
the  length  of  the  spur  w  212  feet,  and  as  D  G  (15) 
t  DB(2  12)  ::  II20  :  1583,  for  the  pressure  in 
the  direction  D  B.  As  a  bar  one  inch  square,  and 
one  foot  long,  will  bear  15  tons,  or  33600  pounds, 

we  say  as  1  *  33600  : :         \  1583,  from  which 

we  find  z  the  side  of  the  prop  or  spurs  .46385  of 
an  inch  square.    Next,  for  tho  upright,  we  have 
CEvW        5m  XJ 
B13    »    '  15 

X^ 


1 120  pounds,  the  pres- 


sure against  B,  then  as  1  ♦  2190  ; '.  - —  tlic  square 

3x2 

of  the  breadth  to  1120  pounds,  the  same  as  C  E,  as 
they  are  of  the  same  length,  and  the  breadth  will  be 
the  -tame,  that  is  175  inches. 

We  shall  now  present  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  a  few  interesting  problems,  collected  from 
various  sources. 

In  the  6th  number  of  that  valuable  publication, 
the  "  Gentleman's  Mathematical  Companion"  we 
find  the  following  question  proposed  by  the  truly 
ingenious  Mr.  Joseph  Edwards,  private  teacher  of 
the  mathematics,  at  Hoxtoo,  and  most  elegantly  re- 
solved by  him,  in  the  succeeding  year. 

PROBLEM. 

"  Let  8  denote  the  strength  of  a  parellolopipedic 
beam  of  timber,  at  any  given  place,  found  according 
to  the  common  principles.  Required  the  strength 
at  the  same  place,  supposiug  the  expansion  and 
contraction  of  the  fibres,  when  at  the  greatest,  to 
have  a  given  ratio." 

BOI.TJTIOK. 

"  I*t  the  parallelogram  A  B  C  D,  (Fig.  16 J  re- 
present the  given  beam  supported  at  the  middle  of 
B  C,  by  the  fulcrum  F,  and  strained  by  two  equal 
weights  suspended  to  its  ends ;  and  parallel  to  which 
let  E  F  be  a  section. 

In  tbe  investigation  of  the  lateral  strength  of 
timber,  upon  tbe  common  principles,  the  common 
fulcrum  of  the  bended  levers,  B  F  E,  C  F  E,  is 
Mipposod  to  be  in  the  surface  of  the  beam  at  F,  and 
consequently  that  all  the  longitudinal  fibres  resist  (in 
various  degrees)  tbe  tendency  of  the  force  of  tbe 
weights  to  overcome  the  cohesion  at  tbe  section,  in 
the  direction  of  their  lengths  but  when  the  fibres 
are  susceptible  both  of  contraction  by  pressure,  and 
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expansion  by  tension,  it  is  evident,  that  the  beam 
will,  as  soon  as  it  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  suffi- 
cient weights,  him  (until  it  breaks)  about  that  point 
(O)  in  K  T,  which  divides  the  expanded  from  the 
contracted  fibres,  and  of  the  latter,  an  equal  number 
in  each  part  F  A,  F  D,  may  be  imagined  to  press 
upon  each  other  at  O  F,  and  form  a  common  finite 
base,  upon  which  the  said  levers  are  supported  when 
they  strain  the  fibres  between  O  aud  L.  Now  from 
hence,  it  is  evident,  that  the  magnitude  of  O  F  de- 
pends upon  the  ratio  e  e  to  F  F,  if  these  lines  repre- 
sent the  increment  and  decrement  of  an  expanded  and 
contracted  h!>re,  respectively;  which  being  given, 
that  of  li  O  J  U  F  is  also  given  by  siin.  £  s;  and 
E  F  being  given,  E  O,  O  F,  are  ea'chgiveu." 

"  Again,  draw  J  <>  K  f  it  C,  then  (by  prop.  57 
Emerson's  Mech. )  the  strength  of  the  beam  A  I  <) 
K  D,  of  which  the  depth  is  E  O,  and  fulcrum  (),  is  as 

^|lwhen  O  K  is  given,  and  the 

of  a  fibre  at  O,  =1 ;  also       =  sum  of  all  the  ten- 

sionsat  EO,  therefore  it  is  evident  that  all  the  fibres  in 
the  beam,  AK  would  be  broke  by  a  force  at  K,  which 

is  as  JLif  if  the  arm  OF,  of  the  double  lever  K  O  E: 
o 

K  O  F,  were  not  prevented  from  turning  about  the 
fulcrum  (),  by  the  resistance  of  those  fibres  at  O  F, 
which  belong'  to  the  part  J  F  of  the  beam,  which 

resistancess^-r; — „  as  appears  from  what  has 

been  quoted  above,  and  the  property  of  the  lever. 
Moreover,  because  the  resistance  at  O  F  is  equal  to 

the  sum  of  all  the  tensions  at  E  O   .  „  i 

*Eo-f  2FO 

F.oK.    Eo_  :  Eo  x(  E  0  +0  F),  the  greatest 

or  the 
is  the 


weight  that  the  given  beam  will  support, 
least  that  will  break  it.    But  JL?  is 
strength  of  the  beam,  according  to  Emerson's  prin- 
ciples; therefore^:  ^-X  B  F  :;  EFj 


EO 


IT- 

S  X  S-S  the  strength  of  the  given 

beam  as  required.  Hence  it  follows,  if  the  beam 
be  soft  and  elastic  (as  fir,  yew,  &c.)  that  it  will  ac- 
quire additional  strength  by  cutting  a  piece  out  of 
the  under  part  on  each  side  of  O  F,  and  subtituting 
a  similar  one  of  a  firmer  texture  in  its  stead." 

In  tlie  J4th  number  of  the  Mathematical  Com- 
panion., we  find  the  following  interesting  question, 
pr  posed  by  Mr.  John  Surtees,  of  Houghton  Le 
Spring,  in  the  county  of  Durham. 

"A  beam  of  a  given  length,  having  its  perpen- 
dicular section  every  where  a  plane  triangle  vertex 
*  horizontally  from  a  wall.  Com- 


pare its  strength,  when  whole,  to  support  a  weight 

at  its  end,  with  the  strength  of  the  remaining- piece, 
after  -£  of  the  section  from  the  vertex  is  cut  away 
parallel  to  the  horizon ;  also  with  the  strength  of 
the  remaining  piece,  after  ",  J,  &c.  is  cut  away, 
the  weight  of  the  beam  ftself  not  being  considered. 

"  Xote — In  Emerson's  Mechanics,  page  114,  it  is 
asserted,  that,  when  £  is  cut  away,  the  remaining 
piece  is  stronger  than  when  whole,  which  is  a  para- 
dox in  mechanics.  But  I  presume  that  •  true  solu- 
tion to  the  above  will  prove  that  to  be  a  mistake/' 
The  correctness  of  this  assertion,  the  ingenious  pro- 
poser fully  demonstrated  (on  the  supposition  that 
the  beam  was  destitute  of  weight),  in  the  15th  num- 
ber of  the  same  publication ;  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred  for  a  very  excellent  solution  oi  the  forego- 
ing question. 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  received  the  follow- 
iug  very  elegant  and  masterly  solution  of  this  inter- 
esting problem,  from  Mr.  AVilliani  Watts,  of  Ply- 
mouth ;  a  Gentleman  whose  eminent  scientific  at- 
tainments, are  surpassed  only  by  his  ingenuous  mo- 
desty. 

"  Let  the  triangle  ABC  (Fig.  17  J  represent  a 
perpendicular  section  ofa  lieani,  supposed  to  project 
horizontally  from  a  wall,  and  let  a  weight  W  be  ap- 
plied at  the  other  extremity  to  break  it ;  also  let 
ABC  represent  the  wet  ion  when  the  fracture  takes 
place,  the  fulcrum  being  at  D. 

"  l\it  C  l>=a,  DB=b,  I)  E=v,  and  E  F—y. 
Let  L  also  denote  the  length,  and  VV  the  weight  of 
the  whole  beam,  and  let  1  and  w  be  considered  as  the 
length  and  weight  of  any  trapezoid  or  horizontal  sec- 
tion of  the  beam.    Then  by  siin.  triangles  C  D  (a)  • 

BD(b);:CE(a— v)  :  EF(y)=JL(a— v),  and  by 

"a 

substituting  this  value  of  y  in  the  known  formula 

Ull  it  will  become-?,  (a  v*  v— v*  v)  the  fluxion  of 

a  u* 
the  strength  of  the  beam;  and  by  integrating  each 

term,  we  shall  haveilli—^^he  strength  of  the 


J  .i  4a: 

trapezoid  B  D  E  F,  which  expression  when 
becomes  ^  b  a*  ,  the  direct  lateral  strength  of  the 
entire  beam. 

These  two  strengths  are  to  each  other  in  the  ra- 
b  v*    «r  of  I  *  4  v*     3  v<  ' 


tioof  ^  ba^Yl 
l*  3a 

(I). 


TO' 


or 


a* 


a* 


"  This  ratio  expresses  ouly  the  relation  existing 
between  the  strengths  or  efforts  that  tend  to  preserve 
the  adhesion  of  the  fibres.  If,  therefore,  we  would 
tako  into  consideration  the  efforts  that  tend  to  des- 
|  troy  their  adHesion,  these  efforts  being  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  strengths,  will  be  found  to  vary  both  as 
to  the  weights  ot  the  respective  beams,  and  the  dis- 
tance at  which  those  weights  act;  therefore  by  in- 
corporating 
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Mi 


eorporaring  the  direct  and  inverse  ration,  we  readi- 
ly find  that  (he  strengths  are  to  each  other  io  the 

..  (ID 
..(HI) 


2187  to  20  (3. 


'4j»s 

a* 

-when  the  lengths  ere  the  same. 

"  fix.  I.  If  v=$  a,  then  by  the  first  form,  the  ra- 
tio for  the  direct  strengths  becomes  1  !  "*X5|2 — 
8  729 

3X4096, 

6501 

"  ErampU  2.— If  v=  $  a,  then  the  ratio  of  the 
direct  strength  (1)  becomes,  =  I  - 

3-?S  or  as  2187  to  171*/' 

"  Example  3.— If  v  —a  $a,  then  by  form  (I),  the 
rati*  of  the  direct  strengths  becomes  =  1  :  6 

or  as  2187  to  1296." 
"  Example  4.—^f  vss^a,  then  by  form  (I)  the 
ratio  of  the  direct  Strengths  becomes  =1  j-lXJ?^ 

-3  or  as  2187  to  875." 

44  If  we  continue  the  examples  by  supposing  v= 
—a,  X  a,  «c.  dec.  we  shall  obtain  a  series  of  results 


the  whole  of  which,  with  the  preceding,  are  exhibit- 
ed in  tbe  following  table,  where  tin?  several  ratios 
aic  arranged  in  their  proper  order. 

'2048  when  I  ninth  is  cut  away. 

1715  2  ninths  ditto 

I29(i. . . . .  .3  .........  ditto 

875    4   ditto 

2187  to^  512  5  ditto 

243.  .  *  • .  .6  .........  ditto 

80. . .  • .  .7  . ........  ditto 

II  8  ditto 

I.     0  ,9  ditto 

M  Remark. — It  appears  by  the  preceding  solution, 
that  the  whole  triaiurularbeam  is  stronger  than  any 
remaining  trapezoid  whatever,  after  any  triangular 
prism,  similar  to  the  given  beam,  is  cut  off  from  the 
top  parallel  to  the  horizon,  and  that  Emerson  was 
mistaken  (at  least  in  theory)  in  asserting  that  when 
"J  of  the  altitude  of  the  triangular  prism  is  cut  aw. iv  ; 
tbe  remaining  piece  la  stronger  than  when  whole. 


But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  tbe  entire  beam, 
being  in  the  form  of  a  triangular  prism,  and  having 
a  sharp  edge  at  tbe  vertex,  is  deemed  by  practical 
men,  much  more  liable  to  spring  than  it  would  be  if 
the  uppor  edgo  wore  cut  off  parallel  to  the  base  of 


the  prism;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  circumstance 
may  more  than  compensate  for  the  loss  of  strength, 
occasioned  by  $  of  the  altitude  of  the  beam  being  cut 
off* from  the  top;  but  thin  I  presume  can  only  be  de- 
termined by  suitable  experiment. 

On  comparing  this  solution  'with  the  one  given  by 
tbe  proposer  in  the  Mathematical  Companion  they 
will  be  ».een  to  present  the  same  results  ;  from  which 
circumstance  it  is  evident  that  theory  contradict.* 
the  assertion  of  Emerson,  and  all  that  remains  now, 
h  to  institute  a  series  of  experiment*,  in  order  to  as- 
certain tbe  conclusion  which  may  be  deduced  from 
them. 

The  writer  has  alreadv  commenced  some  experi- 
ments on  the  subject,  which  will  most  probably  be 
communicated  to  the  public  in  some  form  or  other 
at  a  future  day.  As  his  sole  object,  however,  in  men- 
tioning this,  is  to  excite  an  emulation  in  others  to 
undertake  the  task,  it  will  be  no  mortification  to  him 
to  be  deprived  of  the  honour  of  being  the  first,  who 
shall  either  confirm  or  invalidate  the  assertion  of 
Emerson,  by  correct  experiments. 

Although  the  preceding  solution  as  well  as  that  of 
Mr  Surtees',  have  been  conducted  onthe  supposition, 
that  the  beam  is  devoid  of  weight,  yet,  even  on  this 
principle,  Emerson's  assertion  will  be  found  altoge- 
ther erroneous. 

In  the  mathematical  department  of  the  M  Enquir- 
er" is  the  following  problem,  an  answer  to  which 
has  imt  yet  been  published ;  though  we  shall  now 
attempt  it  m  the  annexed  solution. 

raoBLev. 

"  Two  prismatic  beams  of  equal  length,  whoso 
sections  are  respectively  a  triangle  and  a  trapezoid, 
the  latter  being  cut  from  a  triangular  beam  similar 
to  the  former,  have  their  ends  fixed  'in  an  upright 
wall,  with  their  bases  downward**,  puitin^  S,  a,  for 
the  strengths  of  the  beams  G,  g,  for  the  distance  of 
their  centres  of  gravity  from  their  bases,  we  shall 
have  S  •  s; .  G  J  g;  required  tbe  investigation. 

Solution.— Let  A  B  C  D,  K  K  G  H  K,  (  f  igure  19J 
be  two  beams  of  equal  leng'hs  and  of  the  same  mate- 
rials, fixed  in  horizontal  positions  in  a  vertical  "all ; 
and  let  the  latter  be  a  prism  cut  off  from  a  t.  ian- 
pillar  beam  which  is  equal  and  similar  to  ft  h  C. 

Put  A=area  of  tbe  section  DBC;  G=dis. 
tance  of  its  centre  of  gravity  from  the  base  B  C;  L 
siits  length  ;  W=itn  weight,  and  8  its  strength  j 
and  hst  a,  g,  1,  w  and  s  represent  corresponding  par- 
ticulars in  the  other  beam.    Then  it  is  well  known 

that  s  :  s: :      :  •* : :  a.  g.  i.  w ;  a.  g.  l.  w 

L.W    l.w  ° 
;  ;A.  G  w  ;  a.  g.  W;  and  supposing  we  consider 
for  example:  that  the  trapezoid  represents  of 
the  triangle  DBC,  (as  Emerson  ban  done,  vide  the 

80  A 

foregoing  question),  we  shall  have  as= — — — and  w 
=  -8T,  hence  S,s..  -  _. -G— 

*F  ::80 
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;  1 80  G  J  80  g: :  G:  g ;  as  is  required  to  be  demon- 
at  rated. 

This  solution  confirms  the  assertion  made  in  the 
preceding  problem;    for  oh  S  and  s,  denote  the 
respective  strengths  of  the  triangular  and  trapezoid- 
al prism*,  and  these  strengths  bear  an  invariable  ra- 
tio to  G  and  g,  (as  ha*been  jnst  demonstrated),  and 
knowing,  from  the  common  properties  of  the  centre 
of  gravity  in  the  beams  that  G  is  greater  than  g,  we 
may  be  considered  as  correct  when  we  assert  that 
the  strength  of  the  former  beam  is  greater  than  that 
•f  the  latter,  and  this  too,  without  auy  limit  or  re- 
gard to  the  size  of  the  small  triangular  prism,  sup- 
^>osed,to  be  cut  off  from  the  whole  triangular*  prism, 
-  Mi  order  to  fngsiJthe  trapezoidal  beam  EFGH  KHK. 
To  determine  the  position  of  the  tuo  posts  Al) 
and  13  £  supporting  the  beam  A  IS,  so  Unit  the  beam 
vsnav  ret-t  ii>  equilibrio. 

Solution. — Through  the  centre  of  gravity  G  of  the 
beam,  (.Fig.  10)  draw  C  G  perpendicular  to  the 
'.  horizon ;  from  any  point  C  in  which  draw  C  A  D, 
C  B  E,  through  the  extremities  of  the  beam;  th»n 
'  A  D  ami  B  E,  will  be  the  positions  of  the  two  posts 
.  or  props  reoutred,  so  as  A  B  may  be  swMuiued  in  equi- 
,  ibno ;.  because  the  three  forces  sustaining  any  body 
.in  such  a  state,  must  be  all  directed  to  the  same 
point  C. 

Cor.— If  G  F  be  drawn  parallel  to  CD ;  than  the 
quantities  of  the  three  forces  balancing  the  beam, 
will  be  propertioued-to  the  three  sides  of  the  trian- 
gle CGF.  viz.  C  G  will  be  as  the  weight  of  the 
beam,  C  F  as  the  thrust  or  pressure-  in  B  E, 
and  F  G,  as  the  thrust  or  pressure  in  A  IX 

The  strength  of  a  beam  A.B,  (Figure  80,)  being 
given,  it  is  required  to  find  ita.  strength,  when  a 
hole  (a  c),  is  cut  out  of  the  middle,  andauothetequal 
bole  (r-.n),  in  the  side. 

By  the  principles-  of  mechanics,  the  strength  of 
beams,  the  thicknesses  of  which  are  d  b,  da,  dfK 
will  be  as  d  1*  ,  d  a2  ,  and  d  c*  .  Now,  as  the 
strength  of  all  the  particles  between  b  and  d,  is  de- 
noted by  d  b*  ,  and  the  strength  of  all  the  particles 
between  a  and  d,  is  expressed  by,a  d2  ,  consequently 
the  strength  of  air  the  particles  between  band  a. 
(the  point  D  being  fixed),  wiH  be  d  b*  — d  a*  ,  add 
to  the  same,  the  strength  between  c  and  .d,  which  is 
c  d*  ,  and  the  strength  of  b  a,  and  c  d,  when  the 
alrength  of  the  hollow  beam  wiU  be  d  b<  — d  a-  -U 
e  d2  ,  but  at  the  section  r,  the  strength  wiH  be  f  n*  . 

Whence,  jf  n  r  as  a  c$  the  strength  at  b,  to  the 
strength  at  r,  is  as  bd*  —  d  a2  -fr  cd'-*  lo(db— ; 
that  ie,  as  d  — 2  d  c  X  c  a  —  c  a^  tod  b«  —2d  b 
X  c  a  -{-  c  a*  .  Therefore,  if  d  W  ,  bethe  strength 
ol  the  whole  beam  (2  d  c  -f  c  a)  x ■  c  »»  will  be  the 
deficiency  in  strength  of  the  hollow  beam,  when  it 
breaks  at  b;  and  (2  d  b  —  c  a)  X  c  »>  will  be  the 
detect  of  strength  when  it  breaks  at  n  or  f,  which  is 
greater  than  the  former.    For  the  same  reason  the 


deficiency  in  strength  required  to  break  it  at  d>  wiB 

be(2  bd*4-a  e)  X«c- 

Let  A  uy  (  figure  21)  be  a  beam  in  a  horizontal 

position,  supported  at  the  end  A  by  the  upright 
piece  A  E;  it  is  required  to  find  the  position  of  ano- 
ther piece  B  C  of  a  given  length,  so  as  it  may  sup* 
port  A  D  with  the  greatest  force  possible. 

J<et  B  C  denote  the  absolute  strength  of  the  beam 
BC ;  when  agreably  to  the  principles  of  the  resolu- 
tioirof  forces,  C  F  will  express  that  part  of  it  whica- 
is  employed  in  supporting  A  D:  consequently 
by  the  property  of  the  lever,  A  CxC  F.is  to  be  a 
maximum. 

But  it  is  well  known  that  the  rectangle  of  two 
quantities  forms  a  maximum,,  when  those  quantities 
are  equar;  therefore  B  C  i*  in  the  best  position  for 
supporting  A  D,  when  A  C=A  B,  or  when  the  an- 
gle A  H  C,  is  equal  to  the  angle  A  C  B. 

From  these  data,. we  learn  that  the  cross  bars  of 
gates  should  not  be  ptaced^liagonaHy,  as  they  most 
commonju  are ;  because  the  bar  in  that  posit iou  couor 
teracts,  in  a  great  measure,  wliat  it  is  intended  to- 
remedy. 

We  hare  now  cotnpleated  what  we  proposed,  in 
this  third  and' last  division  of  Carpentry;  but  we 
cannot  permit  ourselves  to  conclude  it,  without  ac- 
knowiled^inir  how  deeply  we  are  indebted  to  the  la- 
bours of  different  authors,  for  much  important  and 
valuable  assistance  throughout  the  whole  of  our  en- 
quiries. Ho  the  Encuolopoadiofs  Britatwica  and  Lon» 
ainensis,  /lees'*  Cyclopaedia,  Emerson's,  Gregorys, 
end  Marratls  Mechmncs,  Banks  op  the  power  of  Ma- 
chines, the  difftveni  treatises  on  Carpentry,  and  va- 
rious other  work*,  we  ackuowlcdgc  ourselves  in- 
debted in  a  particular  manner,  and  would  refer  the 
enquiring  student  to  the  publications  we  have  allud- 
ed to,  for  more  particular  information;  and  we  can 
assure  him>  that  they  will  be  found  correct  guides  in 
general  to  a  knowledge  of  those  subjects  which  have 
been  treated  of  in  this  part  of  our  article. 

JOINERY". 

We>have  already  defined  to  be  the  art  of  work- 
ing in  wood,  or  of  fitting  various  pieces  of  timber 
to  each  other,  for  the  purpose  of  ornamental  appen- 
dages to  certain  parts  of  edifices,  which  are  called 
by  the  French,  mtmitferie,  u  smaU'work.'" 

KMVMER  ATIOIf  OF  THE   MOST  CESFCC 
JOINERS  TOOT.S. 
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lack  Plane. 
\'/ing  Plane, 
tthing  Plane. 
Plane  Irons. 
Tcjion  Sam. 
Compass  Su;t. 
Keyhole  Sax. 
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Mortire  chattel. 
Gouge. 
Turn  Screw* 
Plough, 

Moulding  Plane* 
PinriTS. 
Brail  Awl. 
Stock  and  Bit. 
Side  Hook. 
Work  Bench. 
Hide. 


Besides  these,  Joiners  make  use  of-  a  variety  of 
other  tools,  whose  general  forms  are  nearly  similar 
to  those  exhibited  in  the  Plate^  and  which  consist  of 
the  Long  Plane,  Joir,ttr,  C ompass  Plane,  Fork- 
ttaff  plane,  Straight-  Block,  Sinking  Reletting 
Planes,  Skew  mouthed  Rebatting  planes,  Sauare 
mouthed  Rebatting  planes,  Side  Rebatting  Planes, 
Bed  Planes-  of  various  sizes,  Snipes  bill,  Ilolloms  and 
Round*,  Moulding  Planes  of  various  kinds,  (which 
would  be  endless  to  enumerate \  Centre  Bit,  Count- 
er  sink,  Rhners,  Taper  S/iell  Bit,  Drawing  Knife, 
Ripping  Sob?,  Half  Ripper,  Hand  Saze,  Plntnel 
Sax,  Sash  Soar,  Dovetail  Sate,  Mortire  Guage.  Mitre 
Box,  Shooting  Block,  Streight  Edge,  Winding 
Sticks,  Mitre Square  ,-  and  several  other*,  which  are 
likewise  in  common  use,  both  with  the  Carpenter, 


STAIR  CASES. 

PwUadio,  after  observing  that  "  great  care  ought 
to  be  taken  in  the  placing  of  stair  cases,"  so  "  that 
they  may  not  obstruct  other  places,  nor  be  obstruct- 
ed by  then*",,  says  that "  three  openings  are  required 
in  stair  cases ;  the  first  i* *he  door  through  which 
one  goes  up  to  the  staircase,  which  the  less  it  is  hid 
to  them  that  enter  into  the  bouse,  so  much  the  more 
it-is  to  be  commended.  And  it  would  please  me 
much,  if  it  was  in  a  place,  where  before  that  one 
comes  to  it,  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  house 
was  seen ;  because  it  makes  the  house  (although  it 
should  be  littley  seem  very  large;  but  however,  let 
it  be  manifest  and  easily  found. 

a  The  second  opening  is  the  windows  that  are  ne- 
setsary  to  give  light  to  the  steps ;  they  ought  to  be 
in  the  middle,  and  high,  that  the  light'may  bespread 


equally, every  where  alike. 
"  The  third 


is  the  opening  through  which  one  en- 


ters into  the  floor  above  ;  tbi*>  ought  to  lead  us  into 
ample,  beautiful,  and-adorned-  places. 

Stairs  cases  ought  to  be  proportioned  in-  width, 
and  comiuodiousness,  to  the  dimensions  and  use  of; 
the  building  in  which  they  may  be  placed.  Thei 
height  of  a  step  ought  not  to  exceed  seven  inches, 
norm  any  case  should  be  less  tlian  four;  but  six 
inches  is  a  general  height.  The  breadth  of  the  steps 
should  not  Im»  less  than  twelve  inches,  if  it  can  pos- 
tibly  be  avoided ;  not  should  they  eve*  be  more  than 


eighteen;  and  to  render  the  ascent  free  from  the  in- 
lerrnption  of  persons  descending,  their  length  should 
not  exceed  twelve,  nor  be  less  than  four,  except  in 
common  and  small  buildings,  whose  area  will  not 
admit  of  a  staircase  of  more  than  three  feet.  That 
the  ascent  may  be  both  safe  and  agreeable,  it  is  re- 
quisite also  to  introduce  some  convenient  aperture 
lor  light,  which  ought  to  be  as  nearly  opposite  to  the 
first  entrance  to  the  stairs,  as  the  nature  of  the 
building  will  permit.  An  equal  distribution  of  light 
to  each  flight  of  stairs  ought  to  be  particularly  re. 
garded  ;  for  which  reasonrthe  apertures  or  windows 
are  commonly  placed  at  the  landings  or  half  spaces; 
though  sometimes  the  whole  is  hghted  from  a  domes 
Staircases  are  of  various  kinds* ;  some  wind  round  a 
newel  in  the  middle,  while  the  risers  of  the  steps  are 
straight,  and  sometimes  curved ;  others  are  of  a  cir- 
cular plan,  but  term  a  well  in  the  centre.  The 
same  may  be  observed  of  those  whose  plans  are  el- 
liptical ;  the  most  common,  however,  are  those  whose 
plans  form  a  square  or  parallelogram. 

The  ancients  entertuined  a  singular  notion,  that 
the  number  of  steps  ought  to  be  uneven,  in  order 
that,  when  the  right  foot  was  placed  on  the  first 
stair  in  ascending,  the-  ascent  might  terminate  with 
the  same  foot.  This  was  considered  as  a  favourable 
omen,  on  most  occasions,  and  they  imagined,  that, 
when  thani  entered  a  temple  iiwthia  way,  it  produced 
greater  and  more  sincere  devotion. 

Palladio,  apparently  actuated  by  this  superstitious 
motive,  allows  the  staircase  of  a  dwelling  house, 
eleven  or  thirteen  steps  to  each  Hight.  Wl:eu  a 
staircase  winds  roond  a  newel  or  column,  whether 
its  plan  be  circular  or  elliptical,,  the  diameter  is  di- 
vided into  three  equal  parts^  two  of  which  are  set 
apart  for  the  steps  Mid  one  for  the  column.  But  in 
circular  or  elliptical  staircases  which  are  open,  or 
form  a  well  in  the  middle,  the  diameter  isdivided 
into  four  equal  part*;  two  of  which  are  assigned  for 
the  steps,  and  two  for  the  well  o*  void  space  in  tlie 
centre.  Modern  staircases,  however,  have  often  a 
kind-of  well  of  a  mixed  form ;  straight  on  each  side, 
and  circular  at  the  returns  of  each  flight.  The. 
openings  of  these  wells  vary  in  the  point  of 
but  seldom  exceed  eighteen  or  twenty,  inches. 

To  most  staircases  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  both 
for  convenience  and- ornament,  toaifix  hand-rails; 
these  generally  begin  from  the  ground  by  a  twisted 
scroll,  which  produces  a  very  good  efFect. 

In  the  following  observation^  as  illustrated  by  the 
various  figures  in  the  annexed  plate,  will  be  found 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  their  construction. 

The  diagram,  delineated  at  Figure  I,  shews  the 
plan  of  the  first  step,  formed  with  a  scroll  to  receive 
the  newel  post,  and  ballusters,  of  the  twisted  hand 
rail;  a,  forms  the  projecting  nosing  of  the  step;  b, 
exhibits  the  thickness'  of  the-  bracket,  and  c,  points 
out  the  string  board.  In  order  to  describe  the 
scroll,  take  the  distance  between  the  points  1  and  o, 
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in  Figure  3,  and  lay  it  4>ff  from  'A  to  3,  m  Figure  2, 
when  divide  this  distance  into  three  equal  parts,  in 
the  points  I  and  2 ;  next  draw  3,  4,  at  right  angles 
to  A  3,  and  wqual  to  four  of  the  parts  A  1 :  join 
A  4 :  then  with  centre  4,  and  distance  4  3,  describe 
a  circular  arc,  intersecting  A  4,  in  5,  and  divide  it 
into  twelve  equal  parJU;  finally,  through  the  point 
4,  and  the  several  point*  of  division,  draw  the, radii 
till  they  intersect  the  line  A  3.  as  in  2, 3,  4,  5, 6, 
&c.  which  completes  the  scale  for  drawing  the 
scroll  required. 

After  the  several  radial  lines  1,  2, 3,  4,  5,  &e.  in 
Figure  3,  are  drawn,  take  from  figure  2,  the 
space  3.2,  and  lay  it  from  the  centre  O  to  2,  in 
Figure  3,  then  with  t';e  same  opening,  fix  one  foot 
of  the  compasses  on  2,  and  with  the  other  describe 
a  small  arc,  as  at  6,  when,  from  I,  with  the  same 
owning  describe  another  arc,  intersecting  it  at  C. 
From  the  centre  C,  thus  fouud,  draw  the  nrch  2,  I. 
Again  from  Figure  2,  lay  the  distance  3,  3,  from  (), 
on  the  radical  3,  with  this  distance  obtain  a  centre 
as  before,  and  describe  the  arch  3, 2;  proceeding  in 
the  same  manner  with  the  rest.  By  contracting  the 
line  4, 3,  in  Figure  2,  it  is  evident,  that  a  scroll  ma* 
be  drawn  more  open,  or  with  lens  convofuti  n,  a* 
in  Figure  4;  consequently,  by  increasing  the 
length  4, 3,  the  scroll  will  acquire  more  convolu- 
tion :  and  therefore  the  scroll,  by  these  means,  may 
be  varied  as  desired.  Figure  5,  shews  the  pitch- 
board  or  raking,  whereby  the  falling  mould  of  the 
twist  may  be  ascertained.  The  dotted  lines,  drawn 
from  the  hand  rail  to  the  pitch-board,  display  its 
width,  which  should  be  kept  level,  as  it  winds  about 
The  lines  a,  3.  b,  2,  continued  round  to  D,  express 
how  much  half  the  width  of  the  rail  rises  on  the- 
pitch-board,  from  its  first  com  mencement  to  3.  The 
same  pitch  board  is  also  shewn  at  D,  and  the  method 
of  finding  the  outside  mould  is  likewise  exhibited 
for  the  twist  of  the  band  rail,  after  its  sides  are  so 
squared,  as  to  be  every  way  in  a  perpendicular 
direction  to  its  ground  plan.  This,  however,  can- 
not be  effected,  unless  the  proper  mould  for  the  hand- 
-rail,  be  previously  found,  which  may  be  done  thus. 
I  At  B,  in  Figure  6.  be  considered  as  that  part  of 
the  plan  of  the  hand  rail,  comprehended  between  1, 
3,  in  Figure  3,  and  D,  the  pitch  board,  which  shews 
the  rake  or  bevel  of  the  hand  rail;  after  this  has 
been  divided  into  any  number  of  equal  part's  kt 
ordinate*  be  drawn  to  the  plan  B,  as  a,  b,  occ.  when 
from  the  raking  line  e,  d,  draw  the  corresponding 
ordinates  at  right  angles  with  it;  and  with  the  com- 
passes transfer  the  several  ordinates  from  3  to  G, 
as  a,  b,  to  c,  d,  and  I,  2,  3,  4,  respectively;  <hen, 
by  tracing  a  curve  line  throt'gh  these  points.  O, 
will  be  an  accurate  mould  for  the  upper  side  or  the 
hand  rail.  But  from  the  twist  ot  the  hand  rails 
requiring  a  greater  substance  of  wood  than  the 
straight  part,  it  may  easily  be  determined  thus: 
delineate  the  square  of  the  hand  rail  on  the  pitch- 


board,  as  a,  in  Figure  7,  when  parallel  lines  drawii 
from  the  opposite  angles,  will  shew  the  thickness 
required,  as  at  1,  2.  In  conformity  with  this,  1,  m» 
n,  in  Figure  8,  points  out  the  manner  of  glueing 
up  the  rail,  with  the  necessary  additional  thickness 
of  wood,  before  described. 

This  additional  thickness  is  composed  of  so  many 
pieces,  and  so  varied  in  glueing,  in  order  to  assist 
in  the  more  easy  formation  of  the  twist.  The  best 
method  of  glueing  these,  we  are  acquainted  with, 
is  to  effect  it  in  the  straight  way  of  the  grain,  when, 
if  the  wood  be  properly  matched,  the  whole  will  ap- 
pear to  be  one  solid  piece. 

To  reduce  these  pieces  fa  a  proper  manner,  and 
to  enable  the  whole  twist  to  present  an  agreeable 
appearance  to  the  eye,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a 
falling  mould,  in  order  that,  when  each  part  of  the 
twist  is  so  squared,  as  to  an-wer  in  every  part,  to  a 
perpendicular  line  over  its  plane,  when  placed  in  its 
1  proper  position,  the  mould  may  be  applied  to  the  out- 
side  of  the  rail  round  the  twist.  Hence,  in  Fig  5, 
oosider  D  as  the  pitch  board  and  O  P  as  the  level  of 
the  scroll  at  3,  4.  When  take  the  stretch  of  a  line 
supposed  to  he  girted  from  I  to  3,  in  Fig  3,  which 
transfer  to  O  Pat  D;  then  divide  each  side  of  the 
angle  formed  by  the  raking  and  level  fine,  i 
number,  of  equal  parts,  as  I,  2,  °,each  way, 
points  produced  by  the  intersections  of  the 
drawn  from  each  division,  will  form  a  curve,  per- 
fectly easy,  and  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  purpose 
required. 

if  a  scroll  be  required  to  take  its  spring  from  any 
part  of  the  second  step,  let  the  pitch  board  be  drawn 
as  at  Ftg.  6,  after  which  proceed  in  every  particular 
as  before.  Fig.  9,  represents  the  plan  of  a  hand- 
rail, which  includes  five  steps.  M,  denotes  the 
quarter  plan,  I)  the  pitch  of  five  steps ;  and  R  the 
face-mould  for  the  hand-rail,  if  it  is  intended  to  be 
cut  out  of  tbe  solid  ;  if  otherwise,  thin  veneers 
should  be  glued  round  a  cylinder,  constructed  for 
the  purpose,  on  which  each  step  and  riser  must  be 

order  that  the  thin 


marked,  as  shewn  at  A,  in 
at  b  for  the  hand-rail,  and  those  at  a,  for  the  string- 
ing- board,  may  be  laid  down  correctly 

To  illustrate  this  subject  as  much  as  possible,  we 
present  our  readers  with  several  different  kinds  of 
btmrciiNcs. 

Figure's  10,  1 1, 12, 13,  14,  15,  16  and  17  in  iVofe 
l,and  Figures  1,2,  3,  4,  5,6,  7  in  Plate  2,  exhibit 
the  pluns  and  sections  of  different  kinds  of  stair- 
cases; all  of  which  may  he  constructed  upon  true 
geometrical  principles,  and  which  will  be  found, 
when  executed  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  to  comprise 
some  of  the  finest,  and  most  ingenioiw  parts,  of  the 
elegant  art  of  Joinery. 

From  this  variety  of  plans  for  staircases,  it  will  be 
no  difficult  task  to  select  such,  as  may  be  adapted 
to  almost  every  species  of  building  from  the  rural 
cottage  to  the  magnificent  villa;  but  the  follow- 
ing 
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ing  general  rales  should  be  attended  to  before  any  i 
kind  of  staircase  is  erected.    Il  will  bo  necessary  to , 
consider,  fi*st,  the  height  of  the  Hoar  to  which  the, 
fUnrcase  may  a«cend,  secondly  the  rise  nnd  number  : 
vf  steps  necessary  for  the  height,  thirdly,  the  bent  j 
mode  ofdividing  the  number  of  steps  by  such  half-  j 
spac»*s,  (or  breathing  places)  as  may  be  required  on  ' 
the  way,  fourthly,  the  height  of  »hc  space  ahove  the  ■ 
h'-ad,  commonly  called  the  head-way,  and  lastly,' 
w  letber  the  breadth  of  the  a-cent  l>e  proportioned  to  1 
the  wholebuiit)ii:g.  and sufficient  for  the  purpose  in- 1 
tet  ded:  so  as  to  avoid  the  inconvenient  meeting  of 
persons  ascending  and  descending  at  the  same  tune. ' 
A  siairca«e  si.ould    in  all  cases,  where  priciica-  j 
l»le,  Ik*  liberally  supplied  with  light,  in  order  to  • 
a^oid  slips,  falt<,  &c.  t':is  lijj'it  may  proceed  either 
from  the  sides,  from  a  sky-light,  or  a  cupola  at  the 
top,  according  as  the  nature  of  the  situation  will 
allow. 

Previously,  however,  to  the  commencement  of  the 
work,  it  wiil  Ik*  proper  to  delineate  a  plan  ot  the  in- 
tended siairs,  and  to  lay  out  the  whole  in  lodge- 
ment, which  may  he  effected  a-  follows. 

Admit  that  the  parallelogram  A  B  C  D  /?g.  8,  re- 
present the  plan  of  a  rectangular  staircase;  when 
respectively  draw  a  b,  b  d,  d  c,  and  c  a  parallel  to 
A  li,  li  I),  f)  (',  and  ('  A,  and  at  a  distance  frm. 
them,  equal  to  the  intended  length  of  the  step*, 
which  in. iv  he  from  ttiree  feet  to  ten  or  twelve  fee', 
a*  may  Ik*  required,  and  w>tuin  it  draw  t  e  <  ick 
ikss  of  the  hand  rail.    Next  let  d  b,  li  a,  and  a  c  be 
divided  into  such  a  number  of  steps  that  the  aggro- 
gnle  of  their  several  heights  may  be  equal  to  the 
whole  height  to  he  ascended  ;  wt  cn,  take  tin*  sun* 
formed  by  the  heights  ot"  the  several  steps  included 
between  d  and  l>, and  at  the  distance  draw  O  Fpu* 
all.  i  to  B  I). 

Join  F  E,  and  produce  the  plan  of  each  step,  t< 
meet  it;  then  set  up  the  heights  of  the  first  step,  am 
draw  it  parallel  to  B  E,  until  it  meet  the  ba<-e  li.n 
oflhe  second  step,  next  set  up  the  height  of  the  se- 
cond step,  draw  it  parallel  to  B  E;  and  proceed  i< 
like  manner  to  set  up  the  heights  of  all  the  remain- 
ing steps  unto  F. 

Nrxt  after  making  B  I  equal  to  B  (3  and  drawin- 
I  K  parallel  to  A  B,  at  the  point  K  liegin  to  -et  u'. 
the  vfeps  unto  the  point  E,  and  draw  E  M  puralle. 
tc.N  O;  make  N  M  equal  to  N  ()  ai  d  craw  OS 
parallel  to  A  ('  ;  at  P  begin  to  set  up  the  steps,  a- 
iietbre,  unto  Q,  when  Q  T  will  be  equal  •<•  the 
height  of  ihr -rory,  and  the  eirral  lignre  •  B  Ci  F 
E,B!  K  EM.\,  together  with  V  OP  QK  S  i",  will 
•Sew  th  •  several  sitles  of  the  stuircate  laid  out  in 
leit|f**ment,  us  required. 

If  the  workman  examines  nnd  consider*  the  pre- 
ceding example  in  ait  attentive  manner,  he  will 
soon  learn  to  lay  down  any  ot;>er  staircase  in 
lectfjeinent. 

Mr  Price  offers  the  following  observations  on  the 
forming  of  scrolls,  &c.  &«. 


"  Fir-t,  form  a  scroll  .vith  chalk,  or  a  pencil, 
agreeable  to  tne  bigness  of  the  place  in  w  hich  it  is 
to  stand  :  next  resolve  on  the  bigness  of  your  stuff  to 
be  u-ed  for  your  rails,  and  also  your  mouldings  on 
the  side  thereof  a-  in''.  Eel  d,  lie  Pi"  c  -nler  of 
your  chalked  scroll  in  D:  on  w  hicli  de.-enl*e,  with 
the  projection  of  your  mouldinc;-  from  (\  the  small 
circle  d;  take  foni  ('  ludi'lhe  bignes-  o'  tl.e  stuff,  as 
e,  g.  ore,  f,  which  add  to  the  small  circle,  and  form 
the  circle  ,  i,  t  ;  w  ,\c\  is  the  l.iirn-s  oflhe  eye  of 
the  scr' 11.  'fin's  done,  iak<*  the  distance  from  i,  to 
the  in-i<!e  of  the  rail,  as  t  e  supposed  chalked  mt«  II, 
which  suppose  k  :  wit'i  il,  make  a  itiinitiis  img  Male, 
bv  setting  that  distance  up,  from  I,  tol:  draw  the 

line  k.  I  ;  place  one  lb-  t  of  y  •  compasses  in  k,  de- 

*rilje  the  part  of.a  curie  t,  S  ;  which  divtdo  into 
eiijfit  eqitid  parts,  because  here  y  our  s-ippo«ed  chalk- 
ed scroll  was  to  come  into  its  eye,  or  block,  at  one 
revolution  of  a  circle.  Scrolls  may  be  made  to  any 
■lumber  of  revolutions  <i.*sired,  by  tlie  same  rule  ; 
Witness  that  above  in  i'i^ure  E. 

"  Place  one  foot  of  your  comnn-ses  in  d,  describe 
the  large  circle  w,  I,  I,'  it  ;  which  always  divide  into 
eight  parts,  because  you  strike  one-eight':  part  of  a 
cirrle  every  time,  till  you  come  into  t'ie  eye,  or 
block  i,  t,  h;  from  the  said  diyisions  on  the  large 
circle,  draw  lines  through,  for  on  them  your  sections 
•met,  wlrch  form  the  scroll.  It  is  observable  in 
drawing  your  sections,  that  they  dont  end  intSe  line 
drawn  through  the  great  circle,  only  the  outside 
-rroll;  for  those  of  the  inside  scroll  end  on  a  line 
drawn  to  each  respective  center.  I  suppose  A,  and 
B,  to  be  two  steps  -  the  rest  I  think  cannot  lad  or 
being  understood,  by  observing  the  letters  and  fi- 
gnr"s,  which  s  iew  each  part  distinctly. 

M  lu  order  to  make  the  squaring  of  a  twisted-rail 
0..-V,  see  the  plan  F,  whirh  is  the  same  as  that  in  the 
fen  going,  find  the  point  of  touch  b.  From  the«c 
curves  a  mould  mus-t  be  traced  out,  in  order  to  form 
•  vweep.  which  when  applied  on  lie  rake,  is  agrrca- 
de  to  ti.is  of  a,  b,  c,  (I,  as  that  of  K.  (Jt  is  first  to 
]  be  observed  that  you  will  wunt  wood  extraordinary, 
both  on  the  top  ol ti  e  tail,  as  in  E,  at  e.a;  nnd  also 
under  the  same,  as  g,  h.)  To  find  w  hich  observe 
w  ere  your  FWiep  begins  in  the  plan  F,  as  at  a,  c; 
•lboobV  rve,tlat  o,  and  n,  is  the  end  of  the  twisted 
part  T'  eri  lbre  from  a,  to  n,  <livide  into  a  number 
of  equal  parts,  so  as  to  transfi  r  them  on  some  line,  as 
in  M,  from  a,  to  ti ;  also  divide  the  ins  do  of  F,  as 
froinr,  to  <>,  into  equal  parts,  so  as  to  transfer  them 
on  some  line,  as  in  N,  from  c,  to  o  ;  take  th  •  distance 
e,  n,  in  F  ;  apply  it  to  t'ie  pile  -board  as  from  g,  to 
i  !  take  the  pitch  board  I,  with  it  place  e,  to  c,  in 
\:  draw  the  line  d,  q,  and  make  the  points;  di- 
vide from  d,  to  s,  into  eight  equal  parts,  also  from  d, 
to ,o,  into  t'.e  same  lum  ber:  draw  the  lines  which 
form  a  sweep,  whose  use  shall  lie  hereaOer  shewn. 

Likewise  take  the  pitch-board  1,  and  apply  e,  to  a, 
inM;  draw  the  line  e,  p,  and  make  the  point 
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tirome,  to  r,  divide  into  eight  equal  parts ;  also  from 
e,  to  n,  do  likewise ;  draw  straight  lines  from  each 
division  ;  that  curve  shews  how  much  wood  is  want- 
ing oo  the  back  of  the  rail,  an  b,  t,  which  describe  in 
L,  front  e,  to  a ;  and  there  describe  the  bigness  of 
the  rail :  which  shews  how  tnnch  wood  is  wanting. 
a«  may  be  observed  by  what  was  said  above.  The 
other  pert  of  the  I  wist  is  cut  out  of  a  parallel  piece, 
as  O.  Which  thickness  extraordinary  is  shewn  in 
L,  a»  e,  a. 

"  To  square  the  twisted  part  of  the  rail,  having 
so  ra>!c)i  wood  extraordinary  on  the  top  and  bottom, 
©l»-*-rve  in  F,  from  a,  to  e,  and  from  c,  to  f,  must  be 
traced,  as  was  above  mentioned.  Take  a,  e,  in  F, 
apply  it  to  the  pitrh-bnar.l  I,  it  shews  9,  i,  which 
length  place  in  K,  from  k.  to  1;  also  take  from  F, 
the  distance  b,  d,  apply  it  to  tlie  pilch- board  I,  it 
thews  g,  in,  which  length  place  in  K,  from  I,  to  111. 
This  done,  trace  out  tSe  raking  mould  K,  agreeable 
to  the  plan  F,  which  by  inspection,  ami  a  little  prac- 
tice will  become  easy,  and  without  which  nothing  is 
known  truly.  1  say  the  wood  extraordinary  being 
accounted  for  in  L,  both  on  the  top  and  the  bottom 
of  the  rail,  observe  to  place  your  stroke  f,  iu  its  true 
place,  that  is,  at  the  beginning  of  the  twist**d  part; 
talus  the  rakiug  mould  K,  set  i,  to  f,  in  L ;  there 
strike  it  by  ;  with  the  angle  of  your  pitch-board  des- 
cribe  the  pricked  line  f;  by  the  side  of  the  rail,  then 
apply  the  mould  K,  to  the  bottom  ;  set  1,  to  this 
pricked  line,  and  there  describe  by  it,  with  your  pen- 
cil ;  lastly,  cut  that  wood  away* ;  also  cut  the  re 
tnaining  part  of  the  scroll  out  of  the  block,  asO: 
then  glue  these  together,  and  bend  both  moulds,  M, 
and  N,  round  the  rail ;  strike  them  by  that,  and  cut 
the  wood  away  ;  so  will  the  back  of  jour  rail  be  ex- 
actly square,  and  fit  to  work. 

"  You  arc  always  to  observe  this  general  rule,  viz. 
■  to  conce<ve  each  respective  paragraph  as  it  occurs, 
before  you  begin  another;  the  neglect  of  which,  ap- 
pears by  some  who  cannot  .conceive  the  particulars 
of  the  foregoing  plate,  although  1  had  put  it  in  so  to  divide 
clear  a  light.  flof  the  b 

"  I  have  here  described  three  distinct  methods  of 
squaring  the  twisted  part  of  a  rail,  w  hich  may  be 
known,  and  the  rail  squared,  with  more  ease  than  in 
the  foregoing  plate.  But  when  done,  they  will  not 
have  that  agreeable  turn,  in  their  twisted  part,  as 
liny  would  have,  if  done  by  tht  foregoing  unerring 
rulo,  as  may  more  clearly  appear,  by  the  following 
explanation. 

That  of  I**,  is  the  raking  mould,  taken  from  K, 
(who->e  m«c  and  application  was  therein  clearly 
shewn;)  that  of  Q*,  is  the  p'tch-beard,  taken  from 
I,  which  gives  the  rake,  or  declivity  of  the  rail. 

"  in  is  shewn  how  to  square  a  rail,  without 
bending  11  templet  round  the  twisted  part  thereof; 
and  which  is  by  being  guided  by  the  back;  first  des- 
cribe the  bigness  of  the  siufl'  lobe  UM<l,asa,  b,  h^t,; 
w.  ich  shews  how  much  wood  will  be  wanted  at  bot- 


» ;  supposing  S»,  to  be  the  side  of  the  rarl.  An* 
s use  the  grain  of  the  wood  snould  be  a«re»til>l8 


torn; 
because  i 

to  t'-ie  falling  of  the  twi*t,  therefore  consider  how 
many  thickue<<ee«  ot  stuff  will  make  the  wood  inquir- 
ed to  cut  th*  twist  out  of;  a*  here  three.  There- 
fore as  in  S«,  continue  the  line  a,  b;  place  one  foot 
of  your  compa*««*s  in  a,  make  the  section,  or  part  of 
a  circle  c,  d;  divides  it  into  four  parts,  as  1,2,  3,  4, 
because  the  rail  S*,  must  be  always  reckoned  as  one; 
this  by  inspection  shews  how  the  grain  of  the  wood  is 
to  be  managed,  as  appears  by  the  shape  of  the  sever- 
al pieces,  T*,  V*,  W*,  which  are  better  if  cut  so  by 
tbe  pitch-board,  before  glewed  together." 

"  In  X*,  is  shewn  how  to  square  the  twisted  part, 
making  tho  bottom  your  guide  ;  the  section  tdiews 
how  much  wood  is  wanted  on  the  back. 

u  In  Y*,  is  shewn  how  to  square  the  twisted  part, 
making  a  middle  line  on  the  back  yonr  guide;  the 
section  shews  the  wood  wanting  on  the  back,  and  at 
the  bottom. 

That  of  Z*,  mi  v  be  cut  out  of  a  pirallel  piece,  of 
the  thickness  of  the  intended  rail,  which  when  it  is 
glued  to  the  twisted  port,  will  w*ant  little  or  no 
humouring. 

"  N.  B  There  is  a  nicety  in  working  the  mitre 
thereof,  as  k,  I,  in." 

u  You  are  to  observe,  the  foregoing  plates  must 
be  well  understood,  and  then,  in  this  Plate  (3),  the 
lengths  of  Hie  newel,  and  hallustera  that  stand 
under  the  twist  or  scroll  are  truly  described ;  that 
is,  their  length  and  bevels  may  be  known  before  the 
rail  be  juit  up  in  its  place;  and  that  it  ma?  prove 
I  easy,  observe  the  plan  of  the  twist  or  scroll  is  the 
same  as  before,  and  so  are  tbe  two  steps  P,  acd  Q, 
and  the  pitch  board  R. 

First,  resolve  on  toe  bigness  of  your  hnllusters, 
as  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f, ;  and  also  the  newel.  Divide  tbe 
said  ballusters  truly  on  a  line  drawn  in  the  middle 
of  the  rail ;  fot  tlien,  what  is  wide  on  one  side,  is 
narrower  on  the  other  It  is  for  that  reason  I  chose 
on  a  middle  line.  Describe  the  plan 
•ns  as  p,  q;  r,  »;  t,  u  ;  U,  w  ;  x,  y  ; 
and  si ;  for  there  your  twisted)  part  ends;  from 
thence  to  the  eye  is  level. 

"Observe  where  yonr  scroll  begins,  as  at  1;  and 
00  some  line,  as-  above,  in  V  ;  first  make  a  point  at 
I ;  then  from  your  plan  take  the  distances  p,  q  :  r,  s ; 
t,  v  ;  u,  w  ;  x,  y  ;  and  a  ;  which  transfer,  a* above, 
observing  to  have  regard  to  place  truly  each  dis- 
tance from  I,  lioth  ways,  as  p,  q ;  c,  * ;  t,  v  :  a,  w  ; 
x,  y :  and  x. — Ob«erve  also,  to  rake  from  tho  plan 
the  distance  from  I,  *o<  m,  which  apply  to  tiie  pitch 
board  It,  as  from  b,  to  a,  wuvcb  givey  die  length  h, 
o;  take  this  pitch  board,  and  apply  it  on  tbe-  line 
above,  which  by  inspection  the  letUu*.  wiU  shew  ; 
this  gives  the  slope  of  the  rail,  a»  h,  o,  &c  From 
o,  to  h,  and  formh,  toy,  from  the  carve  by  equal 
divisions,  and  drawing  "straig'U  lines,  as  was  before 
she  wiu 
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"  Lastly,  Having  the  lengths  of  vour  fixed  bal- 
lusters,  as  a,  b,  describe  (lie  step*  8,  and  T,  with 
(he  pitch  board.  80  that  by  continuing  perpendicu- 
Ur  Hoes,  from  the  points  on  the  line  first  terminat- 
ed, to  the  said  cmrve,  and  to  the  steps,  you  have 
the  accurate  lengths  of  the  ballosters,  hm,  b,  r,  d. 


e,  f>  the  newel  g,  being  the  same  lr 


llgth 


as  f,  be- 


mise  at  f,  or  z,  tho  I  wilted  part  ends. 
"  The  curve  of  the  first,  «*r  curtail  step  P,  is 
formed  by  the  same  rule  as  delivered  for  the  plan  of 
the  rail. 

"  It  may  not  be  imini  to  observe,  particularly  the 
point  of  the  sweep,  or  curves  beginning,  and  being 
particular  also  in  it*  application,  by  which  this,  and 
the  foregoing,  though  repre*enti-d  with  but  two  step* 
n  the  same  in  fact,  an  though  I  had  described  a 
whole  flight,  to  shew  its  use. 

He  further  observes,  that  "  zealous  to  promote 
what  may  be  useful,  in  this  plate,  I  have  made  ens* 
the  difficulty  of  squaring  a  rail  that  ramps  on  a  cir- 
cular bat*. 

4*  Observe,  W,  is  the  plan  of  a  stair  case ;  and  at 
the  landing  is  a  quarter-circle :  to  make  this  easy  ; 
in  Xy  is  three  s  eps,  described  by  a  larger  scale . 
Likewise  in  Y,  is  the  plan  of  the  rail,  as  was  before 
•hewn  in  Plate  8.  A  considerable  thickness  of 
wood  more  than  u.«ual,  is  required  on  the  back  of 
tbir  rail,  as  in  &,  at  p,  b;  which  will  appear  more 
plain  by  inspecting  Plate  2;  as  also  the  method  to 
trace  your  mould*  that  shall  bend  round  the  raid 
rail.  Let  the  sides  be  squared  us  wan  shewn  111 
Piute  2.  Observe  here  in  Pigun  2,  the  line  k,  p, 
o:  lake  the  distant-  k,  p,  and  place  it  on  Home  line, 
at  pleasure,  as  in  Z,  then  divide  the  outer  circle  in 
Y,  into  a  number  of  equal  pacts,  an  into  six,  as  from 
»,  to  h,  which  transfer  to  Zf  as  g,  1, 5?,  3V  +r  5,  6,  h. 
The  point  of  the  ramp  may  be  otwerved  to  tall  with- 
in tke  fifth  division,  as  at  a,  so  that  by  the  intersec- 
tion of  straight  lines,,  and  equal  divisions,  you  de- 
scribe tl.e  sweep  for  the  rasup  g,  by  which  makes-  Z, 
the  mould  to  bead  round  the  outside  of  the  Mid 
rail. 

"  Observe  also  in  Yr  from  H,  to  f,  divide  it  into 
mx  equal  parts,  which  transfer  to  &,  as  firom  e,  te  f, 
(and  obserte  again,)  the  rump  talk  within  the  fifth 
dsvreioft,  as  at  r.  80  divide  the  distance  front  e,  to 
g,  and  from  g.  to  b,  into  equal  parts,  and  by  drawing 
Etraighl  lines,  you  hiive  tkre  sweep  b,  e.  Krom  the 
point  b,  to  p,  iv  the  thirknes-  you  want  to  be  added, 
extraordinary  to  the  hack  of  the  rail  &,  und  whicit 
is  the  inner  'mould :  in  that  by  bending  both  tliese 
moulds  round  the  rail,  ami  by  drawing  them  wrth  a 
peneilT  and  cutting  away  the  superfluous  wood  vou 
nave  :to  exact  square  bark.  'I  lie  re  seems  no  d-fti 
eulty  now  left,  nnineutionctk,  to  square  twisted  ra*U 
in  any  form  whatever. 

**  fterwme  1  have  all  along  strove  to  give  variety, 
ertVerre  M ;  in  which  i»  shewn  a  method  to  have 


jt>u<  new*.!  under  a  twist,  the 


length  as  the 


rest;  by  which  means  also  the  rail  twists  no  farther 
than  the  first  quarter,  and  consequently  the  remain- 
ing part  may  be  cut  out  of  a  plank,  of  the  thickness 
of  our  rail,  without  twisting  at  all.  There  seems 
110  explanation  wanting  to  clear  this  point,  but  in- 
spection, and  a  g>od  conception  of  Plate  2.  In  thb 
of  M,  1,  f,  is  the  thickness  of  Wood  extraordinary 
wanting  on  the  hack  of  the  rail. 

OF  DOORS  AMI)  WINDOWS. 

In  forming  the  apertures  of  door",  whether  arched 
or  quadrangular,  the  height  should,  in  general,  be 
about  double  their  breadth,  or  a  little  more.  It  was 
necessity,  most  probably,  that  gave  birth  to  tin's  pro- 
portion, which  habit  has  confirmed  and  rendered  ab» 
solute.  The  disposition  of  doors  and  windows,  and 
assigning  to  them  their  proper  dimensions,  accord- 
ing to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended,  are 
not  the  business  of  the  Joiner,  but  of  the  Architect  ; 
fin*  which  reason  we  shall  Itere  advert  only  to  the 
common  method  of  decorating  doors  and  windows, 
the  former  of  which  have  an  architrave,  around  the 
sides  and  top  of  the  aperture,  with  a  regular  frieze 
and  cornice  upon  it.  In  some  case*,  the  cornice  is 
supported  by  a  console,  on  each  side  of  the  door,  and 
sometimes,  "besides  an  architrave,  the  aperture  is 
adorned  with  columns,  pilasters,  &c.  a  huh  support 
a  regular'entabluture,  with  a  pediment,  or  with  some 
other  termination,  either  in  architecture  or  sculp- 
ture. Front  doors,  intended  to  be  ornamented  with 
any  of  the  orders,  should  not  be  less  than  three  feet 
six  inches  wide;  the  height  should  be  twice  the  width 
and  one  sixth  part  more,  which  might  also  be  the 
height  of  the  column  ;  the  abacus  may  be  then  taken 
out  of  that  dimension,  '  in  order  to  separate 
the  door  from  the  fen  light.  The  windows  of  the 
principal  floor  are  generally  most  enriched.  The 
simplest  method  of  adorning  tbem  is,  with  an  archi- 
trave surrounding  the  aperture,  and  crowned  with  a 
frieze  or  cornice.  The  windows  of  the  ground  floor 
are  sometimes  left  entirely  destitute  of  any  orna- 
ment ;  at  other  times  are  surrounded  with  rustics,  or 
•1  regular  architrave  having  a  freize  or  cornice.  The 
windows  of  the  second  floor,  have  generally  an  archi- 
trave carried  entirely  round  the  aperture;  and  the 
same  method  is  adopted  in  adorning  attit 
Mezzanine  windows;  but  the  two  latter 
possess  eit'ier  trie^te  or  cornice;  while  the  windows 
of  the  second  floor  are  often  crowned  with  both. 

Mr  Price  offers  the  following  observations  on  the 
proportions  necessary  to  be  observed  in  ornamenting 
doors,  windows,  &c. 

The  width  of  either  being  given,  make  its  height 
-qual  to  two  diameters ;  or  two  diameters  and  a 
ixtb  part;  which,  isesteemedaa  the  be»t  proportion. 
Fhe  said  width' being  made  as  the'  use  and  conve- 
liency  of  the  place  allows,  divide  it  into  six  equal 
mrts,  one  of  which  is  for  the  architrave  as  in  K  ; 
Plat*  4>  which  being,  divided  into  four  equal  parts, 
three  give  the  height  of  the  frieze  S>  aad  five,  such 
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f  of  the  dorr  lo  nn  adjoining 'parage  or  room.  When 
•  '■)«  is  noi  t'«e  rav,  the  room  will  l»e  rendered  cold 
and  uncoutbnahle :  ai  d  t!ie  necessity  ot  contriving 
-oiiic  method  I o  rem  dy  the  defect,  become*  uume- 
r  H>af *-lv  i  bvioiia.     This    remedy  may  alwuvs 


parts  vp  the  height  of  the  cornier.  T ;  all  which  i« 
easdv  conceiveo  bv  the  sra!e,  therefore  lomv  think- 
ing can  want  no  explanation,  otherwise  than  due  in- 
spection. 

"  Ag-dn,  admit  that  of  V,  wis  an  architrave  pro-  (t*:>nu-W  obvious.  This  remedy  may  alwuvs  l>e 
poriio  ied  a*  before.  I.',  being  the  frieze,  and  W,  the  !  |r  <;i:»i  hv  banpit  p  '1:0  door  with  rising  hinges,  con- 
cornice,  the  ii  f  I  hod  is  a<  betore,  (the  ornament  onh  i  siructed  t<  r  tie  purpose,  with  a  spiral  groove,  which 
v:»rvu,g  r)  t ?•€•«<•  member*  will  he  easily  conceiv*  d,  ■;  w.ndtug  ro<  t»d  the  k'urklo  an  the  door  open*, 
h\  d'il\  inspecting  the  stales :  and  as  to  the  curve*;  g  ve*  it  a  tree  pa- use  over  t'-e  carpet.  Hi»g»s 
«»'*.. arii  monldine,  "ttough  mm  iiir  to  hare  been  hhcwi> 1!  "owever.  M-iw  » oo-ti  *irt-'d,  requires  that  the- door 
in  t'  e  tor  goio«T  plates.  (.  -iioiiltl  l«  bevel  It d  nt  tt'C  fop  next  to  the  ledge  or 

"  \.  II  T.ie.  first  face  of  the  architrave  should  /  door  r.  u-h,  in  1  ropoilion  to  their  rise  at  one  quar- 
be  as  |'ir  from  the  frame  of  the  door,  or  window,  a-  .,  ter  "I  their  i-'-\ ololion. 

t!ie  breadth  of  t'  e  w hole  arrhitra ve :  observe  aU»»;j     Ti  i*  is  (in-  most  •  legnnt  and  effectual  mode  of 
tii  it  iV:*  proportion  i*  t:ik"ii  from  the  width  between  j| enabling  a  door  in  Ivnr  the  carpet;  but  various 
o.ie  architrave  and  t  o  other,  a*  will  be  *lt«-wn  in  its  jj  other  n  ode-  «•«  r*  made       of,  before  i.  e  di-covi  ry 
.  du   pi  to.  |,,r  ri-inu  |niirs.    Secli  as  rosing  the  floor  under 

"  Admit  the  architrave  X,  were  one  sixth  part  of ;!  the  door,  a*  murh  n«  the  t'urkiipss  of  t'  e  carpet 
th '  oivnii  if:  which  being  divided  tnto  four  part*.  1  ;  might  re  .out-.    At  ho  i  the  knuckle  of  the  bottom 
,  ;':s  ho  fore,  the  frieze  Y,  has  three  such  part",  and  an  |:  hinge  project  an  r"j;hth  oJ'  ait  inch  beyond  the  p*-r- 


appear*  by  t  ie  -rale:  and  the  cor.iico  Z,j  rendirihir  direction  <>f  t  o- top  fringe, — -fixing  tlie 


ha s  five  pirts  as  in  the  other  exaoplos.  Knc'n  o! 
those  cornice*  projects  eqmi I  to  ihmr  'eight :  and  the 
frieze  in  all  being  formed  hv  on  equilateral  triangle, 
nude  with  one  third  piirt  thereof,  »ivs  the  projec- 
tion of  the  nrehitrive:  whose  jwrts  are  shewn  dis- 
tinctlv.  by  the  ■  cales. 

"  The  architiave  A,  being  one  six  h  part  of  t'  e 
opening:  i<  divided  into  four  parts :  of  which,  th'* 
frieze  15,  has  three  and  one  fourth:  and  cornice  ('. 
lias  five  s:ic)i  pnrt«.  So  tt  at  here  are  four  iiiauiier<> 
of  tbrming  the  ornaments  of  doors  and  w  indow.s  ac- 
cording to  P.dladio. 

With  regard  to  the  hanging  of  doors,  abutters,  or 
flaps  with  hinges,  care  should  always  lie  taken  lo 
place  the  centre  of  the  hinge  in  the  middle  of  the 
joint :  but,  as  in  many  ca-es  there  is  a  necessity  for 
throwing  back  a  flap  to  some  distance  from  the 
joint;  t<e  distance  between  the  joint,  and  the  in- 
tended point,  must  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts, 
which  point  of  division  will  denote  the  situation  of 
the  centre  of  the  hinge.  Sometime*  doors  are  re- 
quired to  be  hung  in  such  a  manner,  that  when 
folded  back,  they  shall  be  at  a  certain  distance  from 


jamb  tow-'ichtne  di  or  in^ot  lie  l»ti:  c,  about  the 
j  eighth  of  an  inch  out  of  the  perpendicular:  a>.d 
[  ulacing  a  common  biot  hinge  at  th  •  top,  and  one 
wit'i  a  projecting  kneo  ai  ti.e  bottom. 

Tltr-e  moi'e-i  mav  l>e  pr.tcii*od  on  common  occa- 
»ioih,  b  it  where  enhance  and  accurncv  an»  requir- 
ed, the  former  method  etiti.lt  d  lo  a  decided  prc- 
fore'.re. 

W'p  proceed  now  to  quote  from  the  liefore  n»en- 
tionedutphor  vk  The  Proportions  of  Prdinu-nts  and 
thtir  Dependant*. 

To  raiso  the  pitch,  or  slope  of  n  pediment,  w  ith 
grace  and  beautv,  savs  Pailadio,  divide  the  width 
given  into  nine  equal  parts,  two  of  w  ich  will  be  its 
perpendirula.  height,  as  in  D  :  for,  sayn  he,  if  it  rise 
one -fourth  of  it<*  wid'h,  it  will  bo  too  high:  and  if 
one  tilth,  it  wdl  be  ton  low.  Therefore  the  most 
cometv  proportion,  will  be  two  moths  as  before. 

*'  And  in  consideration  that  no  pediment  can  be 
performed  without  two  kinds  of  cornice,  (except 
it  he  kneed  at  it*  bottc.M  or  springing,  which  is 
rei  koned  a  kind  of  detect,  )  llieretore  to  give  each  of 
the  cvmas  such  a  shape  or  curve,  as  shall  agree  in 


each  other,  as  is  frequently  desirable  in  Churches  j  their  miter,  do  thus.  Describe  the  curve  of  the 
and  Chapels,  this  may  he  easily  effected  by  hinges,  j  level  cornice  K,  (Piatt  i,)  as  a,  b,  c,  by  two  aucb 
with  knees  projecting  to  half  that  distance.  I  portions  of  circles,  as.  that  the  centers  for  forming 

In  all  elegant  room«,  it  is  neconsary  to  contrive,  jj  each,  mav  be  on  nn  h  ri  root  a  I,  or  level  line,  drawn 
that  the  doors  when  opened,  should  pass  ch»ar  over  i  through  the  middle  of  the  said  cvtna:  as  *  •  c,  d; 
the  carpet :  now,  it  is  evident,  that  this  cannot  be  I  bem»  the  projecture  thereof.  Draw  lines  from  the 
the  case,  if  the  iamb  on  which  the  door  hangs,  is  i!  points  of  the  said  cyma,  agreeable  to  the  sloj  e  of 
truly  perpendicular,  and  the  bottom  of  the  door  is  !!  the  pediment,  which  gives  or  terminates  the  big- 
close  to  the  floor,  as  tho  bottom  of  doors  commonly  )|  neiHof  the  raking  cornice  or  cyma  G  ;  so  that  by 
An  inconsiderate  observer  might  rerommend  ••drawing  a  line  through  the  nirddle  ot  the  said  mem- 


an 


a  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  d>x>r  to  be  cut  off,  in  i  ber,  on  it  are  the  centers  *  *.  by  which  the  curven 


order  to  permit  its  free  passage  over  the  carpet,  but 
still,  when  the  door  is  shut,  an  open  space  will  in- 
tervene between  it  and  the  floor,  unless  as  in  some 
oases,  tlie  carpet  is  couliuued  through  the  opening 


e,  f,  g  are  described  ;  tlie  projecture  g,  h,  being  as 
Ijelbre.  In  case  a  break  or  return  be  made  in  the 
pediment,  then  another  kind  of  cyma  must  be  form- 
ed, which  shall  agree  with  the  two  former,  as  II ,  the 

)  centers 
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centers  for  forming  each  cirrve,  being  on  an  horizon- 
tal line  drawn  through  the  midfdleor  the  cyma,  as  be* 
fore ;  i.  k,  1,  is  the  curve  whose  projectile*  as  be- 
fore in  I,  m :  these  three  kind*  ol  cornice  being  thus 
formed,  will  agree  '  w  ith  each  other,  without  the 
trouble  of  tracing.  But  if  the  given  curve  be  not 
described  ns  l>efore,  then  ohoerve  the  method  propos- 
ed in  I:  by  which  the curvcof  anv  raking  moulding! 
whatever,  may  be  truly  described.  Admit  the  cor- 
nice given  were  K :  n,  o,  p,  being  its  curve,  and  p, 
q,  its  prrnecture;  by  making  points  on  the  said 
curve,  draw  lines  from  them,  agreeable  to  the  slope 
of  the  pediment,  on  which  place  each  respective 
projecture  from  K,  to  L,  so  is  r,  8,  t,  its  curve,  the 
projecture  being  t,  u,  a«  before.  And  if  a  break  or 
return  be  made  as  M,  then  transfer  the  several  pro- 
iectnres  from  K,  observing  that  the  points  be  on  the 
lines  drawn  agreeubb  to  the  rake  of  the  pediment,  so 
will  w,  x,  y,  be  the  curve,  and  y,  z,  the  projecture  as 
before;  which  no  deubt  but  inspection  explains. 

LAYING  OF  F t,OOnS. 

The  chief  excellence  of  a  floor,  consists  in  its 
being  perfectly  level,  and  no  higher  in  any  one  part 
than  another  ;  but  experience  teaches,  that  this  de- 
sirable object  must  frequently  be  sacrificed  to  consider- 
ations of  convenience.  The  mode  recommended  for 
hanging  doors,  furnishes  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  observation.  A  frequent  defect  is  ob- 
servable in  floor*,  (the  origin  of  which  may 
he  attributed  to  the  carpenter)  arising  from 
their  nuking  in  the  middle,  or  in  tho.se  parts 
that  are  unsupported,  which  circumstance  demon- 1 
strates  how  necessary  it  is  lhat  every  floor  should 
possess  a  certain  degree  of  camber,  ui  order  that 
when  it  settles  or  the  mo»ture  has  exhaled,  it  may  lie 
as  near  to  a  plane  as  possible. — When  the  joists  are 
depressed  in  the  middle,  it  will  be  proper  to  fur  them  i 
up;  on  the  contrary,  when  they  project  in  the  middle, 
they  ought  to  be  reduced  by  the  adi:e ;  the  former 
however,  is  most  generally  the  case. 

The  joints  of  flooring  board*,  are  either  square, 
plowed  and  tongued,  rebatted  or  dowel  led ;  the 
boards  being  nailed  on  each  edge,  when  the  joints  are 
square,  or  plowed  and  tongued;  but  when  the  dowel 
work  is  executed  in  a  proper  manner,  the  outer 
edge  only  is  nailed,  and  this  is  effected  by  driving 
the  brad,  in  an  oblique  direction,  through  the  edge, 
without  suffering  it  to  pass  through  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  hoard.  The  headings  are  in  some  cases 
square;  in  others  splayed  or  plowed,  and  ton- 
gued. 

C  ROODS, 

Are  pieces  of  wood  fixed  to  the  wall  around  doors, 
windows,  &c  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  ar- 
chitraves; tbev  are  also  fixed  in  different  positions 
in  rooms,  in  order  to  receive  the  various  kinds  of 
mouldings  required  in  ornamenting  the  same,  such 
as  bases,  garbases,  chimney  pieces  Ike.  &e.   Now  as 


I  nothing  has  a  more  dissnsrrenble  effect  to  the  eye. 
than  the  untrue  appearance  of  any  work  of  this  kind, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  if  the  workman  would 
avoid  deformity,  to  fix  all  grounds  in  a  true  vertical 
position,  both  on  their  edge  and  face,  and  in  a  firm 
and  solid  manner  to  the  wall. 

OF  CMMKG  I'P  THE  HASE,  SHAFT,  AND  CAPITA! 

OV  COJ.I/MtfS. 

To  e&ch  ord<T  belongs  a  particular  kind  of  base, 
and  the  first  operation  required,  is  that  of  gluing  up 
the  ba»e. 

Figure  1,  Plate  5,  exhibits  the  mode  of  mil  ring 
the  bottom  course  together,  which  must  be  effected 
on  a  perfectly  flat  board,  and  by  fitting  all  the  joints 
as  close  as  possible.    When  the  course  has  been  well 

!flucd  together,  and  secured  on  the  inside  with 
docks  at  the  several  angles,  the  top  of  the  course 
must  be  planed  quite  smooth  and  out  of  winding; 
after  this,  the  next  course  must  be  glued  on,  and  the 
joint  must  be  broken  in  the  middle  of  the  under 
course,  (as  shewn  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  plate) 
by  which  means  as  many  courses  can  be  glued  down 
as  may  be  required.  When  the  whole  is  thorough- 
ly dry,  the  operations  of  the  turner  may  com- 
mence. 

The  shaft  of  a  column  should  be  glued  up  in 
eight  or  more  staves,  according  to  its  intended  di- 
mensions ;  hut  care  should  be  always  taken  to  have 
the  joint  in  the  middle  of  a  fillet,  and  not  in  a  flute, 
which  would  impair  its  strength  very  much. 

Figures  2,  and  3,  shew  a  plan  of  the  upper  and 
lower  ends,  or  the  horizontal  section  at  top  and  bot- 
tom. If  eight  pieces  are  sufficient  to  form  the 
column,  let  an  octagon  be  described  round  the  ends, 
and  let  lines  be  drawn  from  each  angle  of  the  octa- 
gon to  the  centre  ;  when  the  bevel  of  the  edges  of 
the  staves  will  be  given  for  the  joints,  which  must  be 
quite  straight  from  top  to  bottom,  though  the  staves 
be  narrower  at  the  top,  as  shewn  in./lg.  3.  Tliese 
staves  must  be  of  sufficient  thickness,  because  their 
on  i  sides  have  to  assume  a  curvature  proportioned  to 
the  swell  of  the  column  by  means  of  a  diminishing 
role;  next  glue  the  pieces  together  one  after  the 
other  ns  the  glue  dries ;  block  them  well  at  the  cor- 
ners in  the  inside,  which  will  greatly  strengthen  the 
joints  ;  and  proceed  in  this  manner  to  the  last  stave; 
but  all  the  blocks  must  be  glued  on  and  dried,  be- 
fore Ihe  last  stave  can  be  fastened.  Pieces,  however, 
may  be  glued  quite  across  for  the  last  stave,  and  fix- 
ed to  the  inside  of  the  two  adjoining  staves,  or  they 
may  be  fixed  by  screws  to  each  stave  :  in  which 
case  the  under  side  of  the  last  stave  must  be  planed 
so  as  to  rub  well  on  the  cross  pieces. 

When  the  stave  is  put  in,  and  glued  upon  the 
cross  pieces,  it  may  be  driven  tight  home,  like  a 
wedge,  and  the  whole  will  be  firm  and  substantial 
throughout ;  great  care,  nevertheless,  ought  to  be 
taken,  a*  to  preparing  the  staves  and  blocks  out  ot 
3  H  wood 
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wood,  thoroughly  dry,  because,  after  the  lapse  of 
aoiue  time,  if  the  wood  be  moist,  the  column  wiii 
be  in  danger  of  falling  to  pieces  at  the  joint*.  I: 
will  be  necessary  also  to  make  each  piece  according 
to  the  plan,  for  a  trifling  error  in  any  one  piece,  wil; 
make  a  verv  material  difference  in  the  column  after 
gluing.  When  the  glue  used  in  combining  tin- 
column  is  dry,  the  angles  must  he  regularly  worked 
ofl*  all  round  :  and  the  column  will  then  have  double 
the  number  of  sides,  or  cants,  bearing  a  proportion- 
able regularity  to  e  irh  other.  Proceed  in  a  similar 
manner  to  work  oft*  the  angles  as  before,  so  as  to 
make  the  sides,  or  cant  of  the  column  quite  regular. 
Lastly ,  let  a  plan  l>e  formed,  in  order  to  ht  the 
curve  of  the  column  at  the  bottom,  or  render  it 
rather  flatter,  then  round  off  all  the  angles,  until 
the  surface  of  the  column  is  perfectly  smooth.  One 
thing  to  be  observed,  with  respect  to  the  mould's 
employed  in  jointing  the  staves  together,  is,  that 
they  cannot  be  considered  as  exactly  true  when  ap- 
plied in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  joint.  The 
most  correct  mode,  is  that  made  use  of  in  finding 
the  backing  of  a  hip  rafter,  which  has  been  already 
noticed;  but  this  exactness,  nevertheless,  is  not 
always  attended  to,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty 
of  discerning  the  deviation  in  some  instances.  When 
the  column  is-  quite  finished,  it  should  be  well 
painted,  by  way  of  protection  from  the  effects  of  the 
weather. 

Sometimes  columns  are  glued  up-  in  two  halves, 
in  which  cases  those  two  halves  are  glued  together, 
and  the  blockings  are  introduced  a  considerable 
way  by  hand ;  but  if  the  column  be  too  long,  a  rod 
of  sufficient  length  may  be  used.  Both  these 
methods  have  some  inconveniences,  which  cannot 
be  avoided ;  by  the  former  method,  the  last  joints 
cannot  be  rubbed  together  from  the  obstacle  present- 
ed by  the  tapering  of  the  stave;  but  if  this  be  glued 
quickly,  it  will  be  pretty  sound ;  by  the  latter  me- 
thod there  will  be  an  uncertainty  of  the  blocking- 
being  sound.  In  all  cases,  however,  care  should  be 
taken  to  place  the  grain  of  the  blocking  piece  in  t,  e 
same  direction  as  the  grain  of  the  column,  so  as  that 


|  they  may  both  expand  and  shrink  alike,  when  a  fed* 
[  ed  by  the  weather. 

OF  CiLUI.NG  VT  THE  IONIC  CAPITAL. 

Figure  4.  represents  the  mode  practised  in  gluing 
I  up  a  capital.  The  parts  denoted  by  B  B,  &c  am 
j  triangular  blocks  of  wood,  glued  upon  the  front, 
•  in  order  to  complete  the  angular  square:  up<>n 
.  them  the  pieces  A,  A,  A,  &c.  are  glued,  and  this  U 

considered  the  best  method  of  gluing  up  the  capital. 
I  Another  method  is,  to  glue  the  triangular  blocks 
I  C,  C,  at  the  angle  ofthe  abacus,  then  the  four  sides 

of  the  abacus  as  I),  E,  F,  may  be  made  of  one  entire 

length,  and  mitred  at  the  horn-*,  or  they  may  have  a 
I  joint  in  the  middle  of  the  abacus,  where  the  rose  in 
,  placed,  as  the  workman  shall  think  lit :  this  method 

will  do  cither  for  a  column,  or  a  pilaster. 
Figures  5,  and  6,  are  designs  of  shop  fronts, 
j     Figure  7,  shews  the  method  of  bonding  a  cornice 
i  round  the  internal  part  of  a  circular  body  on  the 

spring. 

Figure  8,  exhibits  the  mode  of  bending  a  cornice 
round  the  external  part  of  a  circular  body.  On  the 
spring,  draw  the  lines  A  B,.  to  the  centre  of  the 
body  C  B  ;  and  describe  the  arch  line  D  E,  G  F, 
which  will  be  the  edge  of  the  cornice,  wheu  bent 
straight  round  tlie  body. 

Figure  9,  exhibits  the  mode  of  describing  aryjta 
[  bars,  for  shop  fronts.  A,  represents  a  common  bar, 
|  and  By  the  angle  bar,  which  is  of  the  same  thickness 
and  placed  in  its  intended  position;  draw  a,  a,  per- 
|  pendicular  to  a,  m,  intersecting  the  side  of  the  angle 
bar  in  a,  then  take  the  distance  a,  a,  on  the  angle 
;  bar,  and  lay  it  from  a,  on  the  common  bar,  so  as  it 
!  may  intersect  its  middle  in  a,  also ;  .join  the  points 
■  a  a,  and  draw  b  b,  c  c,  d  d,  &c.  in  the  same  in  a 
\  parallel  direction  to  a  a ;  next,  draw  from  the  points 
i  bj  Cyd,  &c.  in  A,  the  dotted  lines  bb,  c  c,  d  d, 
|  &c.  to  intersect  the  middle  of  the  angular  bar  in  i>, 
,  c,  d,  &c.  then  lay  ff  from  these  points  in  the  angn- 
:  lar  bar,  the  several  distances  b  b,  c  c,  d  d,  &c. 
'  respectively  equal  to  b  b,  c  c,  d  d,  &c.  in  the  cum- 
\  mon  bar,  which,  on  being  traced  out  will  give  the 
I  proper  form  of  the  angle  bar. 


END  OF  CARPENTRY  AND  JOINERY. 
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The  operations  of  carving  and  gilding  tire  usually 
connected  as  one  trade,  though  in  (act  they  are  totnl- 
I>  distinct  branches  of  manufacture,  performed  by 
d  liferent  persons,  and  generally  in  different  houses. 
The  art  of  gilding  depends  chiefly  on  the  materials 
made  use  ot,  but  in  carving  much  ingenuity  is  re- 
quired on  the  part  of  the  workman,  if  he  would  ex- 
eel,  nnd  obtain  tlie  reputation  of  a  designer  as  well 
as  the  character  of  a  mere  workman. 

(  arcing. — Is  the  art  or  act  of  cutting  or  fashion- 
ing a  hard  body,  by  means  of  some  sharp  instrument, 
especially  a  chisel.  In  this  general  sense  of  the 
term,  it  may  be  said  to  include  statuary  and  engrav- 
ing, i  ut  our  business  is  with  carving  in  wood.  To 
do  this  the  figure  or  design  should  bo  either  modell- 
ed In  clay  or  drawn  on  the  wood  to  be  carved. 
When  the  design  is  drawn  on  the  block  intended  for 
use,,  the  other  |>artsof  the  wood  which  are  not  cover- 
ed by  the  lines  of  the  designs  are  to  be  cut  away 
wi.h  instruments,  as  chisels,  sharp  pointed  knives, 
Sec.  acapted  to  the  purpose.  The  wood  that  is  best 
fitted  tor  fine  carving  is  that  which  is  hard,  tough, 
and  close,  and  to  prepare  it  for  the  business,  and  tor 
receiving  the  design*  it  must  be  washed  over  with  a 
mixture  of  white  lead  and  water,  by  which  it  will 
take  the  inkor  crayon,  without  the  smallest  difficult  v. 
Sometimes  the  design  is  drawn  on-  paper,  and  past- 
ed on  the  bluck ;  in  this  case  the  whitening  is  omitt- 
ed, and  it  ks  sufficient  if  the  wood  be  planed  smooth 
and  even.  Then  moistening  the  figured  side  of  the  ! 
design  with  a  solution  of  gum  tragacanth  in  water, 
the  workman  puts  it  very  evenly  «n  the  block,  and  ' 
when  it  is  quite  dry,  he  wets  it  slightly,  and  frets  off 
the  surface  of  the  paper  gently,  till  all  the  strokes  of 
ti  e  figure  appear  distinct.  It  is  now  adapted  to 
the  operation  of  the  carver,  or  the  cutter  in  wood. 

Carving  in  wood  lias  lung  been  in  the  hack- 
ground,  as  a  branch  of  the  arts,  nor  can  this  be  won- 
dered at,  when  the  methods  in  which  it  is  commonly 
langht  and  practiced  are  considered.  A  boy  with 
very  little  education,  and  no  previous  knowledge  in 
drawing,  is  hound  apprentice  to  a  carver,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  go  to  his  bench  and  follow  the  beaten  track- 
oft  hose  who  are  acquainted  only  with  the  practical 
part  of  t!i<;  trade,  and  who  can  give  no  reasons  lor 
the  rules  which  their  experience  suggests.  Among 
the  men  who  are  at  all  capabh-  of  in/tr tiding  the  boy 
in  n  proper  manner,  there  are  very  few  who  wiil 


take  much  concern  or  trouble  about  the  business.  They 
are  indeed,  sometimes  generous  enough  to  tell  him 
that  it  is  only  by  gaining  a  competent  knowledge  of 
drawing  nnd  modelling,  that  he  can  succeed:  and  ad- 
vise him  to  devote  his  leisure  hours  to  this  purpose, 
a  sacrifice  which  a  youth  is  seldom  inclined  to  make, 
and  therefore  at  the  end  of  seven  years  he  is  sent  in- 
to the  world  as  a  carver1,  with  as  little  knowledge  as 
those  whom  ho  has  been  obliged  servilely  to  imi- 
tate during  the  whole  of  his  apprenticeship.  This 
ignorance  might  have  been  fully  obviated,  if  the 
youth  had  been  previously  instructed  in  drawing  and 
modelling,  by  means  of  which  a  person  would  at- 
tain much  higher  degrees  of  perfection,  in  carving,. in 
in  the  short  space  of  two  vcars,  than  those  who  have 
practiced  for  twenty,  without  these  advantages, 
flier.*  are  only  eleven  master  carvers  in  London, 
nnd  about  sixty  .Journeymen  (though  at  one  time 
there  were  six  hundred)  many  of  the  latter  are  now 
yerv  old.  They  make  ne  shew  of  their  work,  and  live 
only  in  private  house*.  -In  trade  they  are  principal- 
ly known  to  the  upholsterer*,  are  a  distinct  class 
from  those  who  keep  shops-  and  write  "  Carvers  and 
Gilders"  over  their  doors,  for  it  can  be  proved,  that 
hundreds  of  the  fatter  never  saw  a  carving  tool  in 
their  lives. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  to  shew  that  in  order 
to  obtain  perfection,  or  indeed  any  real  knowledge 
in  can  ing,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  drawing  to  make  a  good  sketch,  and  to  be 
able  to  model  what  is  required  to  be  carved.  Mo- 
delling clay  is  prepared  and  sold  at  the  potteries, 
nnd  reqnires  only  to  be  kept  damp.  Carving  in 
wood  i»  principally  confined  to  (bliage,  shells, 
scrolls  and  such  like  ornaments.  A  leaf  appears  to 
be  one  of  the  best  subjects  for  a  carver  to  model, 
lie  should  copy  from  nature,  -and  select  one,  the 
form,  undulations  and  terms  of  which  are  pleasing 
to  the  eye.  The  dock  leaf  and  that  of  the  rhubarb 
plant,  are  admirably  adapted  to  thr*  purpose.  On  a 
piece  of  wood  about  halt  an  inch  thick,  and  of  a  size 
proportioned  to  the  leaf  to  be  copied,  the  clay  must 
bf- tunned  into  a  rough  imitation  of  it;  the  fingers 
are  at  first  the  principnl  tools  to  be  used,  yet  for 
those  parts  which  they  cannot  reach,  and  those 
touches  which  they  cannot  accomplish,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  use  a  modelling  tool.  Having  succeed- 
ed in  modelling  the  subject  to  be  carved,  it  will  be 

necessary 
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necessary  to  make  the  mould,  and  cast  it  in  planter 
of  Paris',  for  the  clav  is  difficult  to  preserve,  unles- 
baked  in  a  kiln.    The  mould  is  made  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner;  plaster  of  Paris,  which  easily  mixev 
with  water,  should  be  made  of  the  consistency  of 
thick  cream,  and  should  be  spread  all  over  the  mo- 
del.   When  the  plaister  is  set,  the  board  should 
then  Ik*  removed,  the  clay  picked  carefully  out,  and 
a  mould  wjll  l>e  obtained,  -called  «  waste  monld, 
which  m«t*t  lie  loft  in-cold  water  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.    WVn  u«ed  a*  a  ca*t,  it  should  lie  ruhbpd 
over  with  a  mixture  of  hogs  hml,  and  the  dropping* 
of  sweet  oil.    The  plasterof  Pari*  is  to  be  mixed  a* 
b"foro,  and  poured  into  the  mould,  which  afterwards 
should  be  knocked  off  with  a  chisel  and  mallet,  by 
small  piece*  at  a  time,  a  leaf  will  then  appear  of  the 
same  form  as  that  modelled  in  clay,  which  the  carver 
may  proceed  to  copy  in  any  sort  of  wood,  but  lime 
tree     the  best  suited  to  beginners. 

The  tools  used  for  curving,  are  of  various  forms 
and  sizes  :  the  best,  and  indeed  almost  the  only  ones 
that  are  fit  for  use,  an*  made  bv  Mr.  Addis,  of"  Dept- 
ford,  but  they  are  sold  by  different  ironmongers  in 
London.  In  proceeding  to  carve,  it  is  best  to  make 
a  rough  sketch  on  the  wood,  which  can  be  after- 
wards paired  to  the  outline;  for  all  small  work,  the 
superfluous  wood  may  be  cut  away  with  the  tool  in 
the  hand,  but  when  large,  a  mallet  will  be  necessa- 
ry ;  the  hand  will  soon,  by  practice,  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  it. 

Carving  is  most  interesting  work,  and  a  person 
soon,  gets  a  zest  for  it,  and  is  astonished  to  see  what 


diameter,  a  handle  should  be  affixed  to  torn  it,  the 
spindle  should  be  square,  with  small  circles  of  lead 
fitted  on  it  shaped  according  to  the  sweep  or  form  of 
;!:p  tool ;  a  little  sand  and  water  facilitates  the  aharp- 
ening.  The  carvers  make  this  machine  for  their 
owu  use,  for  the  value  of  a  few  shillings. 

OILDISO. 

The  art  of  %iltlincr  <>r  living  a  thin  superficial 
coating  of  metal  on  wood,  add  other  substances,  has 
been  lorg  practised  a  .d  hig'ily  esteemed,  both  for 
its  utility  and  the  splendid  effect  which  it  produces. 
Gold,  from  its  great  heautv,  and  from  the  length  of 
time  during  which  it  mav  lie  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  air  without  tarnishing,  is  unquestionably  the 
most  valuable  of  all  substance*  for  the  purposes  of 
decoration  ;  hut  on  account  of  Us  great  price,  and 
weight,  it  can  onlv  ho  used,  for  general  purpose*,  in 
the  shape  of  a  fine  skin,  or  leatj  us  it  is  usually  called. 
Cold  is  the  most  malleable  nnd  ductile  of  all  sub* 
stances,  and  therefore  a  irivcn  weight  of  it,  notwith- 
standing its  high  specific  gravity,  may,  by  beating, 
lie  made  to  cover  a  larger  sm  face,  than  an  equal 
quantity  of  any  other  body  whatever 

The  different  states  in  which  jjold  is  used  for  the 
|  purposes  of  gilding,  are  the  following;  (I)  in  the 
shape  ofleafg.dd  of  different  degrees  of  thickness, 
!  and  formed  eit*  er  of  the  pure  metal,  or  of  an  alloy 
[  of  this  with  silver :  (2)  as  an  amalgam  vf  gold ;  and 
(3)  in  gold  powder. 

The  leaf- gold  is  procured  by  the  gilder  from  the 
gold-beater,  whose  art  consists  in  hammering  a 
number  of  thin  rolled  plates  of  the  metal,  between 
skins  or  animal  membranes, 


a  tew  cuts  will  produce,  if  copied  from  a  good  moJel      The  nnia!gam  ^  _,W  j"  Hea,ing  in  a 

made  by  his  own,  or  some  more  skilful  hand.  L^u-  ^  pirre  quick-silver ;  and  when  it  is 
Many  carvers  can  produce  common  figures,  but  to  \\  nmAy  ifl  fhe  ^fc ttaU. tabout  the  sixth  part  of 

its  weight  of  fine  gold  in  thin  plates,  heated  red  hot, 


carve  the  human  figure,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
Anatomy,  for  without  that  knowledge,  though  the 
figures  may  be  called  pretty  by  those  who  cannot 
distinguish  the  defects,  to  others  who  are  good 
judges,  they  will  appear  poor,  and  sometimes  highly 
ludicrous. 

The  operation  of  carving  may  be  greatly  assisted 

used  by 


by  an  instrument  similar  to  one 


sculptors, 


is  to  be  immersed  in  it  Themixture  soon  become* 
homogenous,  and  then  it  is  allowed  to  cool.  When 
cold  it  is  to  be  put  in  a  piece  of  soft  leather,  and  by 
gradual  pressure,  the  fluid  part  of  the  amalgam  con- 
sisting almost  wholly  of  mercury,  may  be  forced 
through  the  pores  of  the  leather,  while  the  gold,  com. 
Sined  with  about  twice  its  weight  of  mercury, 


       j  r  /   i  vtuvru     w  ■«. i ■    n \     t- rw  ivaj     it*n      wvisui    vs       sci^a  wv»«  j  « 

and  called  a^gallows,  which  any  common  joiner  cm  jj  w,h  remain  behind,  forming  a  yellow  silvery  mass 

"   of  the  consistency   of  butter.    This,  after  being 

■  bruised  and  ground  in  a  mortar,  or  shaken  in  • 
strong  phial,  with  repeated  portions  of  salt  and 
water,  tilt  the  water  comes  away  quite  clear  and  un- 
soiled,  is  fit  for  use,  and  may  be  kept  for  any  length 

■  of  time,  without  injuring,  in  a  corked  phial. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  the  materials 

tools,  care  must  be  taken  to  of  this  amalgam,  and  especially  the  mercury,  should 
from  both  sides,  the  large  ones '  be  perfectly  pure,  as  the  least  portion  of  lead  or  his- 

muth  would  very  materially  injure  the  beauty  of  the 


make  (tee  Plate  Miscf.llxnies,  Figure  \).  A,  is 
a  slide  that  moves  over  any  part  of  the  mode),  B  B, 
another  that  can  be  raised  or  depressed,  to  get  the 
heights  and  depths,  and  is  fitted  to  them  by  means 
of  a  screw.  The  method  of  using  this  instrument,  is 
easily  understood,  and  is  very  simple ;  it  is  merely 
held  in  the  hand,  and  rests  Jipon  the  two  legs  C  C." 

In  sharpening  the  t 
bevel  them  equally 

on  a  grinding  stone,  and  the  small  ones  on  a  rag 


■tone :  they  must  be  set  with  slips  of  Ttirkev  slone ;  1  girding,  by  deteriorating  the  colour  of  the  gold,  and 
four  sizes  will  answer  all  sorts  of  tools.    To  shar-  •  filling  it  with  black  specks. 

pen  the  inside  of  the  crooked  tools,  a  little  machine!     Gold  in  powder,  is  prepared  by  three  different 
much  resembling  a  common  spinning  w  seel,  is  used,  >  '  methods  ;  the  first  and  most  simple  is,  to  put  into  a 
t  should  be  about  fourteen  inches  in \\ glass  or  earthen  mortar,  some  gold  leaf,  with  a  little 

honey, 


the  wheel  of  it 
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"koney,or  (hick cum  water,  and  lo  grind  the  mixture 
for  a'considerable  time,  till  the  gold  is  reduced  to 
extremely  minute  fragment?,  when  this  is  Anno,  ike 
honey  or  gum  may  be  washed  away,  leaving  the  gold 
behind  in  a  (laky  or  pulverulent  state.  A  more  ef 
fectual  and  quicker  method  of  reducing  gold  to  » 
•tate  of  powder,  is  to  dissolve  it  in  Aqua  Kegia,  or, 
as  it  is  denominated  in  the  new  chemistry,  in  nitro- 
muriatic  acid,  and  then  precipia'.e  it  with  a  piece  of 
copper.  The  precipitate,  after  being  digesti»d  in 
distilled  vinegar,  and  then  washed  with  pure  water 
and  dried,  is  in  the  form  of  a  very  fine  powder,  and 
is  said  to  work  better,  and  is  fitter  for  burnishing 
than  the  powder  obtained  from  leaf-gold.  The  very 
finest  ground  gold  is  produced  bv  heating  very  gra- 
dually the  gold  amalgam,  already  described  in  an 
open  "earthen  vessel,  and  containing  the  fire  till  the 
whole  of  the  mercury  is  evaporated,  taking  care 
(hat  the  amalgam  shall  be  constantly  stirred  with  n 
rod  of  glaiw,  to  prevent  the  particles  of  gold  from 
adhering  as  the  mercury  flies  off.  When  the  mercu- 
ry is  completely  evaporated,  the  residual  gold 
being  then  ground  in  a  Wedgwood-ware  m:>rtar, 
with  a  little  water  and  afterwards  dried  is  fit  for 
use. 

Gilding  is  performed  either  with  or  without  heat. 
Dy  the  first  of  these  methods,  those  substances  are 
gilt  which  are  not  liable  to  alteration,  by  exposure 
to  a  moderate  heat,  such  a*  metals,  glass,  ana  por- 
celain. The  second  method  is  practised  with  those 
substances  as  wood,  p.iper,  lead  &c.  which  would 
be  destroyed  by  being  raised  to  a  temperature  requi- 
site for  gdding  the  (brtner.  Our  business  is  chiefly 
with  wood. 

Gilding  on  wood,  both  in  oil  and  burnish,  is  at 

! resent  at  its  highest  perfection,  and  is  executed  in 
A)ndon,  better  than  ir  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
That  which  is  brought  from  France  and  other  parts 
of  the  Continent,  is  by  no  means  equal ;  not  that  it 
is  to  be  inferred  from  hence,  that  gilding  is  well  ex- 
ecuted by  alb  who  undertake  it  in  the  Metropolis 
Many  men  who-  have  worked  there  all  their  lives, 
are  unable  properly  to  gild  a  common  picture  frame, 
though  they  get  employment,. and  give  satisfaction. 
Jt  is  however  hoped  a  betterjudgenient  will  be  form- 
ed from  the  instructions  here  given,  from  which  it 
has  been  known,  that  a  person  bred  a  cabinetmaker, 
who  never  before  saw  gilding,  has  accomplished  the 
work  in  the  best  style  in  the  course  of  six  months. 

Oi'ahout  150  persons,  who  call  themselves  carvers 
and  gilder*,  the  greater  number  are  gilders  only  ; 
they  live  in  private  streets,  and  make  no  shew  of 
their  work. 

BURNISHED  GILDING  ON  WOOD. 

To  begin  with  picture  frames  or  mouldings,  which 
nre  the  simplest.  In  an  earthen  pan  that  will  hold 
a  <|u;irt,  (ak»  three  half  pints  of  strong  size,  make  it 
verv  hot,  but  do  not  let  it  boil  ;  add  some  of  the  best 
whiting,  powdered  fine,   mix  them  with  a  brush, 


S\3 

kept  for  the  purpose,  or  beat  them  with  a  piece,  of 
lath  us  an  egg  is  beaton,  till  they  become  thorough- 
ly incorporated,  and  of  the  consistency  of  thick 
cream;  put  a  little  of  this  mixture,  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  strong  size,  into  a  smaller  pan,  heat  it 
till  nearly  boiling,  and  with  a  stiff  brush,  lay  it  over, 
the  whole  work,  in  order  to  clean  away  any  dirt, 
grease,  or  hand  marks;  this  is  called  thin"  whitening 
the  work,  and  makes  a  ground  for  (he  other  opera- 
tions. When  (he  wood  is  very  dirty,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  to  wash  it  all  over  with  a  spunge  and  hot 
water,  before  the  thin  white  is  applied,  which  pre- 
caution will  prevent  (he  chipping  up  of  the  prepara- 
tion. .  When  burnished,  the  coal  of  thin  white 
should  be  particularly  well  dried  ;  after  which  (he 
work  is  to  receive'  four  more  coats  of  that  which 
was  made  of  the  consistency  of  cream  wormed,  but 
not  made  so  hot,  as  for  (beir  whitening,  taking  care 
that  one  coat  is  dry  before  another  is  npplird. 
Here  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that,  throughout  this 
process,  one  coat  must  be  dry  before  another  is  laid 
on,  whatever  may  be  the  composition  used.  The 
sixth  coat,  which  is  also  of  thick  white,  must  be 
laid  on  by  passing  the  brush  in  a  smooth,  even,  and 
flowing  manner,  over  two  feet  of  the  work  at  a  time, 
in  order  to  gain  a  surface  and  facilitate  the  smooth- 
ing, hereafter  to  be  described,  before  the  whiten- 
ing-is dry,  the  flat  parts  should  be  rubbed  down 
with  a  chisel,  the  hollows  with  a  gouge,  and  the 
rounds  with  the  finger,  or  fingers,  as  must  conven- 

t  lent ;  should  the  hollows  be  too  large  for  a  gouge, 

!  the  finger  will  answer  every  purpose.  When  dry,^ 
uny  superfluous  w  hitening  that  may  have  fallen  over 

'the edges  of  the  mouldings  &c.  may  be  slightly  par- 
ed oft  w  ith  a  chisel  or  a  gouge,  according  us  (he 
part*  are  situated ;  then  give  it  a  seventh  coat,  si- 
milar to  the  preceding,  and  it  will  be  ready  for 
smoothing,  which  should  be  performed  in  the  fol- 

I  lowing  manner. 

Take  some  close  grained  pumice  stone,  and  with 
a  cash  saw,  (an  old  one  will  answer  the  purpose,) 
cut  it  into  pieces  about  three  or  four  inches  long; 
(if  the  work  be  very  small,  an  inch  or  inch  and 
half  will  do)  fit  ♦hero  to  the  different  mould- 
ings, usinga  rasp  to  form  the  rounds,  and  a  gouge  the 
hollows.  The  flats  are  to  be  made  by  rubbing  a 
piece  of  the  pumice  on  a  smooth  stone,  making  the 
sides  at  right  angles,  that  it  may  smooth  two  sides  at 
a  time.  During  these  operations,  the  pumice  must 
be  frequently  dipped  in  water.  Lav  the  pieces  thus 
prepared,  in  a  large  carther<  pan  full  of  water,  not 
less  than  two  quarts,  take  a  hogs  hair  brush  and  a 
spunge,  both  of  convenient  sizes,  dip  the  brush  in 
the  water,  a  d  wet  about  two  feet  of  (he  work  at  a 
time,  taking  (he  mouldings  alternately;  (heu,  with 
the  pumice'  already  fitted,  rub  up  and  'down  till  a 
smooth  surface  is  obtained,  remove  the  water  with 
the  brush,  and  squeeze  it  into  ti.e  pan,  what 
remains,  may  be  taken  oft"  with  the  spon  :e 
3  1  Ucfc 
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wVch  will  complete  the  smoothing  of  thnt  piece,  n  linen  wrapt  round  the  finger,  when  they  are  dry 
Proceed  in  ihe  same,  manner,  with  f-iimlar  por-  j|  they  must  lie  gold  si/ed.  gilt  and  burnished, 
tions,  for  if  too  muchh?  wetted  at  a  time,  the  while-  \  Then  reduce  a  Titlle  rlmr  size  with  hot  water,  1*0 
ning heroine*  soft  and  unfit  to  bear  the  pumice  stone; '  (hut  when  cold,  it  will  merely  set.  this  being  the 
tho  Irninrs  must  then  be  sot  aside  to  dry.  In  can-  weakest  Mire  used  in  burnish  gilding,  much  care 
ed  work,  the  «iperntion  nf  whitening  and  smoothing,  should  lie  taken,  that  it  is  not  too  strong,  or  it  will 
d<ff>rs  somewhat  from  the  precrding.  After  tiie  .  shew  all  the  joints  of  the  gold.  When  dry,  lay  011  a 
thin  white  is  dry,  the  coats  that  follow  must  b»  rn-  '  r.iil  of  this,  and  when  completely  dry,  rub  it  over 
ther  weaker,  and  not  so  thick,  a>».  for  fra:  in  or  j|  with  cotton.  In  double  gilding,  which  is  the  In  st 
mouldings;  they  art*  to  be  laid  on  In  earning  the  iUtvle,  the  malted  pari?  should  l>e  sigain  gilt,  using 
brush  o\er  the  work,  in  an  even  and  smooth,  but!;  water  In  wet  as  be  lore,  after  which, coat  them  a  fresh 


n  »t  Honing  mariner.  To  Mnonlh,  or  produce  the 
surface  that  i<  required,  pieces  of  lime- wood,  or  fir, 
soaked  in  water,  instead  of  pum're,  are  used,  shaped 
round,  flat,  or  ar.gelar,  ns  may  be  found  ueees-:irv, 
occasionally  wrapping  round  them  stnps  of  co.ir-e 
linett  clo'h.  In  smoothing,  rare  must  be  taken  not 
to  rub  off  too  much  of  the  whitening,  or  the  gilding  1 
will  look  poor,  and  prevent  the  burnishing  of  those  1 
parts  thereby  brought  too  near  the  wood  Thedr;  - 
ing  may  be  hastened  in  summer  by  the  sun,  in  win- 
ter by  placing  l>efore  the  fire,  not  too  near,  or  the 
whitening  will  chip.  Mix  a  little  strong  size,  with 
four  times  as  much  water,  in  a  half  pint  earthen  pan : 
these  proportionw  should  be  adapted  so  p>  to  make  it 
three  parts  full,  add  a  quantity  twice  the  size  of  a 
large  wall-nut,  and  half  as  much  prepared  yellow 
atone  ochre,  mix  them  well  together,  with  a  brush, 
and  coat  the  work  once  over,  when  dry,  rub  it 
slightly  with  glass  paper,  half  worn  out;  to  im- 
prove the  surface,  and  proceed  to  mix  and  lay  on  the 
gold  size.  'In  another  half  pint  earthen  pan. 
half  full  of  clear  size,  mix  a  quantity  of  burnished 
gold  size,  twice  as  big  as  a  large  wal'-mit,  with 
which,  coat  the  work  twice  over. "  When  dry,  bur- 
nish the  parts  intended  to  he  matted  with  a  burnish- 
ing stone,  and  then  give  it  another  coat  of  the  6a me 
gold  size,  it  mast  now  be  reduced  by  adding  to  it 
about  two  tea-spoons  full  of  water,  and  as  ranch 
gold  size  as  you  can  take  upon  the  point  of  a  knife, 
coat  those  parts  only,  that  are  intended  to  be  burnish- 
ed, and  here  it  must  he  observed,  that  in  laying 
gold  size  on  carved  work  after  it  is  yellowed,  those 
parts  should  he  missed,  that  are  too  small  to  to  re- 
ceive the  gold  even  from  the  smallest  pencil,  such 
as  the  small  eyes  of  foliage  See  to  which,  effect  must 
afterwards  be  given,  with  high  coloured  or-molu. 
And  proceed  to  lay  on  the  gold  with  a  cushion, 
knife,  and  tip,  as  will  he  described  in  oil  gilding; 
but  in  burnish  gilding,  Camels-hair  pencils  must  be 
used  for  the  small  parts,  and  swanquill  pencils  for 
the  large,  dipped  in  clear  water,  to  wet  the  work  as 
fast  as  the  gold  can  be  laid  on.  The  hollows  and 
flats  must  be  gilt  first,  and  perfectly  dry  before  the 
other  parts  can  be  proceeded  with,  when  the  work  is 
all  gilt  and  dry,  burnish  the  parts  intended.  And 
should  there  be  any  faults,  which  can  only  arh-e 
from  not  being  cart  fully  wetted,  or  from  grease 
fliosv  parts  must  be  rubbed  off  to  the  whitening,  with 


ap- 


,  with  the  weak  size,  use  the  rotton,  and  if  fault 
i  pear,  treat  them  as  will  be  directed  in  oil  gilding, 
J  not  to  str.nd  in  the  weather.  After  the  faults  are  all 
covered,  gite  another  coat  of  the  weak  size,  u-c 
jthe  cotton,  and  then  gire  one  of  clear  size,  to  keep 
I  the  gold  firm,  a  coal  of  or-molu,  completes  the  pro- 
cess. Observe  swan  quills  and  camels  hair  pencils, 
■only,  are  used  after  <  he  gold  is   laid  on,   and  care 


must  be  taken  in  sizing  the  matted  parts,  not  to 
touch  those  that  are  burnished,  which  cannot  be 
improved  afwr  the  burnishing  stone. 

if  it  be  necessary  to  embellish  the  frames  or  work 
to  be  gilt  in  burnish  gold,  with  composition,  it  may 
1  he  had  in  London,  soil  from  the  press,  and  can  be 
I  pnt  on  after  the  smoothing,  with  n  little  hot  thirk 
!  « hitening,  or  weak  glue."  What  is  squeezed  out 
J  round  the  edges  in  pie-sing  it  close,  may  be  taken 
off  with  a  brush  aud  cold  water,  it  must  then  have  a 
coat  of  thiu  white,  to  remove  any  grease,  and  be  fi- 
,  nished  like  the  rest  of  work.    The  composition  may 
[also  be  put  on  oil-gold  work  that  is  not  to  6tand  in 
the  weather,  but  does  not  require  the  thin  white,  and 
must  be  finished  in  the  manner  of  oil  gilding ;  com- 
position is  easily  moistened  when  dry,  by  wrapping 
it  in  a  wei  linen  cloth,  for  twenty  four  hours. 

Oil,  GILDING  TO  STAND  IN  THE  WEATHER. 

The  object  to  be  gilt,  whether  metal,  stone,  or 
wood,  must  be  coated  three  times  over  with  a  mix- 
ture of  linieed  oil,  white  lead,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  spirits  of  turpentine,  if  it  lie  wood,  it  should  be 
previously  rubbed  with  glass-paper,  or  fish-skin. 
When  the  last  coat  is  dry,  the  work  should  be  gold- 
sized;  take  any  quantity  of  gold-size,  aud  with  a 
common  bog's  hair  brush,  kept  in  water  for  the  pur- 
pose, mix  it  with  boiled  linseed  oil  till  it  is  so  thin 
that  when  a  little  rf  it  be  laid  on  the  work  to  be 
gilt,  the  white  paint  before  put  on,  will  appear 
through,  though  it  mu-t  not  be  made  so  thin  as  to 
lose  the  tinge  of  the  yellow  ochre,  then  proceed  to 
lay  it  on  sparingly,  with  fine  hogs-hair  brushes, 
proportioned  to  the  parts  of  the  work,  when  the 
gold  size  is  good,  it  will  dry  in  twelve  hours,  if  laid 
on  in  the  evening,  it  will  be  fit  for  gilding  the  next 
morning.  Sometime-  in  winter,  and  when  the  gold- 
size  is  fresh  made,  it  will  take  two  or  three  clays ; 
to  prevent  this,  an  expedient  may  be  used,  unknown 
to  the  generality  of  GUders,  to  mix  with  it  a  small 

quantity 
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auantity  of  Japaners  gold  size,  which  will  hasten  the 
drying,  but  in  this  instance,  when  it  begins  to  have 
the  tack,  hereafter  to  be  explained,  it  dries  very 
nuirklv,  therefore,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  get 
the  gold  on  as  fast  as  possible.    In  order  to  ascer 
tain  its  tidier  for  receiving  the  gold,  the  work  must 
be  toucVd  with  the  finger,  if  it  feel  somewhat  adhe- 
re or  clammy,  but  not  so  »s  to  be  brought  off  by 
the  finger,  it  ha«  the  lack,  or  in  other  word*,  is  in  a 
fit  stale  for  gilding;  but  if  it  be  so  clammy  us  to 
come  off  on  being  touched,  or  have  any  inclination 
thereto,  it  is  not  sufficiently  dry,  if  it  have  no  suck- 
ing quality,  it  is  too  dry,"  and  must  be  sized  o\or 
again  before  it  can  lie  gilt.    In  laying  on  the  gold, 
a  tip  is  used  w  hich  must  lie  previously  rubbed  w  ith  a 
little  tallow  grease  to  make  it  bold,  but  it  must  be  so 
little  a*  to  shew  no  appearance.    When  the  surface 
to  be  gilt,  whether  round,  hollow,  or  flat,  is  suffici- 
ently large  and  plain  to  contain  whole  leaves,  they 
may  be  taken  from  the  bock,  which  must  he  held  in 
the  left  hand,  by  the  part  that  is  sewed,  the  leaves 
of  it  turned  carefully  over,  and  kept  always  so 
ttcady,  that  the  gold  may  be  undisturbed,  and  lie 
perfectly  flat,  take  the  tip  ;n  the  right  hand,  touch 
the  leaf  of  gold  about  half  an  inch  deep,  on  the  side 
opposite  the  sewing  of  the  book,  both  hands  must 
then  be  moved  to  the  place  meant  to  be  gilt.  Hav- 
ing laid  the  edge  of  the  leaf  already  attached  to  the 
tip,  upon  the  work,  which  is  always  considered  a; 
having  the  tack,  it  will  be  caught  and  held  fast  by 
the  gold  size,  and  the  tip  will  be  left  at  liberty  ;  the 
book  must  be  slowly  draw  n  away,  followed  as  it 
moves  by  the  tip  which  is  now  used  gently  to  press 
the  gold  close  to  the  work,  until  the  whole  leaf  is 
on,  which  must  be  repeated  until  those  parts  large 
enough  to  receive  a  leaf,  are  all  gilt.    This  method 
n  in  use  with  a  few  of  the  best  gilders,  and  may  be 
acquired  in  an  hours  practice.    For  these  pr.rts'tha' 
are  too  small  for  the  entire  leaf,  it  is  necessary  to 
use  a  cushion,  upon  which  about  half  a  book  of  gold 
may  be  blown  out,  one  leaf  at  a  time,  each  one 
carefully  turned  until  it  lies  nearly  flat,  when  by 
puffing  as  neur  as  possible  on  the  centre,  it  will  be- 
come smooth  and  even,  and  must  be  cut  in  strips, 
with  a  knife  used  for  the  purpose,  according  to  tbe 
w  idths  of  the  different  members  nnd  mouldings,  and 
th^n  laid  on  with  the  tip.    As  the  work  advances, 
or  when  it  is  gilt  all  over,  it  must  be  pressed  close 
with  a  bit  of  tinspun  cotton,  then  brunt  ed.over  with 
a  dry,  soft,  hogs-hair  brush,  one  previously  u#ed  a 
little  in  ilie  whitening,  will  best  answer  the  pur- 
pone,  in  order  to  clear  aw  ay  any  loose  particles  of 
the  g»ld  leaf.    If  any  defective  parts  appear,  those 
whicb  cannot  be  mended  by  pressing  upon  them 
the  loose  gold  just  brushed  off,  which  may  he  done 
with  the  brush  in  hand,  or  a  bit  of  cotton  must  be 
covered  in  the  following  manner.    Cut  a  leaf  of 
gold  into  small  square  pieces,  proportioned  to  the 
defects,  and  with  the  camel's  hair  pencil  slightly 


moistening  the  tip  of  it,  by  putting  it  to  the  lip. 
place  a  piece  on  each  faulty  part,  which  must  be 
again  pressed  with  the  cotton.  The  work  is  then 
finished  unless  the  faulty  parts  are  too  drv  to  re- 
ceive the  gold  ;  when  they  must  lie  again  gold  sized 
and  gilt,  as  before  directed.  In  general,  boys  do 
not  acquire  the  method  of  using  the  gold  on  the 
cushion,  in  less  than  three  months,  trough »  prrsou 
determined  to  accomplish  it.  may  do  so  in  one  week. 

Picture  frames,  and  other  work  in  *- oil  gilding, 
that  is  rot  to  be  exposed  to  the  went  her,"  to  be  well 
done,  must  Ik*  prepared  as  far  as  smoothing,  in  the 
same  way  as  work  to  be  gilt  in  burnished  gold. 
When  smooth,  and  after  being  rubbed  with  glass 
paper,  it  must  be  coated  twice  over  with  size,  rn- 
mer  weaker  than  that  used  for  whitening,  that 
which  is  stale  answers  b<  st.  The  gold  size  must  be 
laid  on  as  before  directed  in  oil  gilding,  and  when 
the  work  is  gilt,  pressed  with  the  cotton,  and  brush- 
ed over.  If  faults  appear,  they  must  be  treated 
thus;  take  a  little  weak  size,  as  directed  in  burnish 
gilding,  coat  the  work  all  over  when  dry,  wet  each 
part  where  a  fault  appears  with  clear  water,  and 
lay  on  it  a  piece  of  gold,  with  a  camel's  hair  pencil, 
as  before  described.  This  is  not  to  be  pressed  with 
the  cotton,  but  gently  rubbed  with  it  when  com- 
pleatly  dry,  which  it  will  be  in  half  an  hour,  (as  will 
all  the  coats  that  are  used  for  gilding,  except  oil 
gold  size,)  give  the  work  anothefcoat  of  the  weak 
size,  then  one  of  clear  size  which  completes  the 
gilding,  but  the  effect  is  considerably  heightened 
with  a  cost  of  or-molu,  such  as  is  used  to  finish  the 
matted  part  of  the  burnished  gilding. 

TO  MAKE  STRONG  SIZE. 

Take  a  clean  saucepan  of  any  size  most  conveni- 
ent, fill  it  nearly  with  water,  when  heated  as  much 
as  the  hand  can  bear,  keep  putting  in  cuttings  of 
parchment  which  best  answer  the  purpose,  or  glovers 
white  leather  shreds,  pressing  them  down  well  with 
the  hand,  till  they  are  witbiu  an  inch  and  half  of  the 
«ur face  of  the  water,  boil  them  slowly  for  one  hour 
and  a  half,  and  the  strong  size  will  be  made  ;  pass 
it  through  a  hair  sieve  into  a  pan,  and  set  it  aside 
for  use,  the  same  parchment  or  shreds,  will  again 
yield  the  same  quantity  of  size,  ttale  size  btinks  and 
is  unfit  for  use. 

Clear  size,  differs  only  from  the  preceding,  in 
these  particulars,  it  must  be  made  in  smaller  quan- 
tities; t«e  parchment  or  shreds  must  be  washed  in 
several  waters  milk  warn,  till  no  dirt  appears,  it 
should  boil  only  fiifleen  minutes;  be  passed  through 
a  finer  sieve  and  when  reduced  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  water  is  perfectly  clean. 

TO  MAKE  COLD  SIZE  FOR  BURNISHED 
GILDING. 

Take  one  pound  of  pipe  clay,  put  it  into  an  earth- 
en pan  full  of  water,  when  soaked,  pour  off  the  water 

and 
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Mid  grind  it  on  a  stone,  with  a  niuller,  such  as  is 
used  by  house  painters ;  now  and  then  sprinkling  it 
With  water  a*  it  becomes  dry;  care  must  be  taket; 
that  no  dirt  or  grease  bs  on  the  stone  or  niuller,  and 
as  it  is  ground,  put  it,  ipto  another  pan  :  then  take 
half  an  ounce  of  the  best  black  lead,  the  eighth  of 
an  ounce  of  muttou  suet,  pound  them  together  with 
the  muller,  and  then  .proceed  to  grind  them  particu- 
larly well,  using  water  as  before  directed  for  the 
pipe  clay,  when  ground,  put  them  into  a  smaller 
pan ;  grind  half  an  ounce  of  the  best  red  chalk,  and 
mix  the  black  lead,  suet  and  chalk  well  together,  on 
the  stone,  with  a  pallet  knile,  and  add  to  them  tb1' 
clay,  until  these  ingredients  are  thoroughly  mixed, 
put  them  into  a  covered  earthen  pa  a  to  prevent  dust 
or  dirt,  to  be  used  as  wanted.  Ten  or  twenty  pounds 
may  be  made  at  a  time.    The  gold  size  must  be 
moistened  once  a  month  or  oftener  with  clean  water 
to  prevent  it  from  gett-ng  dry,  in  which  case  it 
would  be  necessary  to  grind  it  again.    Care  should 
be  taken  in  selecting  these  ingredients;  the  best 
bluck  lead  dust  from  the  saw  of  the  pencilmakers,  is 
rniht  fit  for  the  purpose,  it  may  be  had  for  Id.  the 
pound  at  any  respectable  shop  in  that  line,  while  the 
best  black  lead  in  the  lump  sells  at  from  two  to  four 
guineas  per  pound.   In  choosing  tiie  clay  take  that 
which  has  the  least  grit,  it  may  be  discovered  by 
putting  a  little  into  the  mouth,  the  darkest  is  gene- 
rally the  best,  ot  which  the  greatest  choice  is  to  bt 
bad  at  the  pipemakers.    The  softest  red  chalk,  such 
as  is  used  for  drawing  must  be  chosen,  though  the 
gold  size  may  be  very  well  made  without  any,  as  its 
principal  use  is  to  heighten  the  colour  of  the  gold 
when  burnished. 

■ 

PREPARED   PIPE  CLAY  AND  YELLOW  STONE 
OCH  RE. 

The  pipe  clay  must  be  chosen  and  ground,  as  di- 
rected in  making  gold  size,  then  laid  by  for  use  in  a 
covered  earthen  pan,  and  occasionally  moistened  as 
the  gold  size.  The  stone  ochre  must  be  of  the  best 
quality,  and  prepared  iu  the  same 


skin  that  will  arise  from  the  boiling,  and  put  it  in* 
mediately  into  another  pan,  add-  four  drops  of  the 
gamboge  liquor,  two  drops  of  the  repass,  stir  them 
round,  and  the  or-molu  is  made  and  fit  for  use. 
The  eyes  of  foliage  &c.  in  carved  work,  must  be 
touched  with  a  little  of  the  gamboge  liquor,  called 
igh  coloured  or-molu,  unmixed  witn  any  thing 
♦•l<*e. 

The  or-mulu  in  general  use  though  it  is  by  no 
means  the  best,  is  made  by  dissolving  the  gamboge 
hi  spirits  of  wine,  instead  of  water,  which  will  give 
■t  the  appearance  of  clear  varnish ;  but  w  lien  dropp- 
ed into  clear  *ize  to  be  substituted  in  this  case  ior 
starch,  it  will  be  yellow  ;  the  quantities  of  the  in- 
gradients  are  alike  in  both  cases. 


taster  figure-,  vase*,  busts,  &c.  are  gilt  both  in 


TO  MAKE  OR-MOt.P. 

In  half  a  pint  of  clear  water,  gently  boil  two 
ounces  of  the  best  gamboge  powdered  tine,  for  five 
minutes,  strain  it  through  a  linen  cloth,  put  it  into 
a  corked  bottle. 

Take  one  ounce  of  saffron,  half  an  ounce  of  tur- 
meric, and  one  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  dragons  blood, 
boil  them  in  one  pint  af  clear  water,  for  fifteen 
minutc*,now  and  then  stirring  them  from  the  bottom, 
strain  them  also  through  a  linen  cloth,  and  put  them 
into  a  corked  hot  lie. 

Put  about  five  or  six  nobs  of  starch  into  a  clean 
half  pint  earthen  pan,  make  them  into  a  paste,  with 

a  teaspoon-full  of  clean  water,  using  the  finger,  thenjjycllow,  raw  umber,  lamp-black  and  pipe  clay.  Take 
add  water  till  the  pan  is  three  parts  full,  boil  it  for)  a  small  pau  three  parts  full  of  size,  not  quite  as 
one  minute,and  it  will  beclcar  like  clear  size,  blow  off"  /  strong  as  that  which  is  denominated,  clear  size  in 
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burnished  gold  and  oil  gilding,  by  coatirtg  them,  first, 
with  very  hot  weak  size,  and  afterwards  four  times 
over  with  hot  clear  s<ze,  if  any  holes  appear,  they 
must  bt?  evenly  filled  up  with  putty,  made  of  strong' 
size  and  whiting;  the  rest  of  the  process  is  the 
same  as  after  smoothing  in  both  rases. 

To  gild  pap  r  in  burnished  gold,  it  roust  be  tack- 
ed to  a  board  by  eacn  corner,  gold  sized  and  gill,  it 
must  be  burnished  on  a  piece  of  plate  glass,  bedded 
in  putty,  or  on  a  clean  marble  Hag. 

TO  MARK  OIL  GOLD  SIZE. 

Put  as  much  bu>eedoil  into  a  broad  earthen  vessel 
as  will  cover  t  .e  bottom  an  inch  deep,  and  add  to  it 
an  much  water,  four  or  five  inches,  let  the  vessel 
containing  this,  be  exposed  to  the  weather  (or  three 
or  four  weeks,  occasionally  stirring  it  till  the  oil  ap- 
pears of  the  consistency  of  treacle,  it  must  then  be 
separated  from  the  w  ater,  put  into  a  long  bottle,  or 
separating  funnel  used  by  the  chemists,  and  placed 
in  such  a  degree  of  heat  as  will  render  it  perfectly 
fluid,  the  clear  part  should  then  be  poured  off,  and 
it  will  be  (it  for  use ;  take  any  quantity  of  the  best 
yellow  stone  ochre,  and  a  fourth  part  of  white  had. 
mix  them  with  the  oil  on  a  flag,  using  a  in u Her  and 
pallet  knife,  this  mixture  is  ou  gold  size,  it  must  be 
put  into  an  earthen  vessel,  and  covered  with  water, 
to  prevent  it  from  skinning. 

This  gold  size  is  very  troublesome  to  make,  and 
may  be  bought  in  its  highest  perfection,  which  is 
six  or  seven  years  old,  at  JNorgroves  or  hU  success- 
ors in  Oxford-street,  corner  of  Swallows-street,  from 
whence  it  can  be  sent  to  any  part  of  tho  King- 
dom. 

BRONZING   ON  WOOD. 

The  preparation  for  it  is  entirely  the  same  as  for 
gilding,  until  the  work  is  smoothed,  when  it  must  he 
coated  with  a  mixture  of  clear  size  and  lampblack. — 
Cirind  separately  with  water  on  n  stone  with  a  niul- 
ler, the  following  ingredients;  Prussian  blue,  patent 
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gilding,  add  rach  quantities  of  the  ingredients  as 
will  make  a  good  colour,  (half  at  much  more  of  the 
pipe  clay  as  of  the  rest  is  generally  found  to  suc- 
ceed,) this,  however,  must  be  directed  by  ftncy,  as 
tbe  appearance  of  real  bronte  is  of  various  colours, 
give  the  work  n  coat  with  ibis  mixture,  when  drr, 
another,  and  proceed  to  lay  on  the  bronze,  which  is 
sold  at  most  of  iho  colour  shops-,  with  a  fine  bogs 
hair  brush,  the  tip  as  slightly  as  poteiMe,  moistened 
in  water,  take  up  a  small  quantity  of  the  bronae 
powder,  which  bty  upon  the  colour,  when  drv,  the 
work  must  be  bureiaued  all  over,  taking  care  hot  to 


chip  it  up,  or  the  whole  of  the  operation  must  be 
repeated  for  tbe  chipped  parts.  After  burnishing, 
take  a  little  castile  soap,  make  a  lather  rather  thin, 
and  with  it  coat  the  work  all  over,  to  take  off  the 
glare  of  the  burnish,  finish  by  rubbing  it  carefully 
over  with  a  piece  of  woollen  cloth ;  the  appearance 
of  gan green  w'lieb  belongs  to  the  cavities,  is  made 
by  slightly  wetting  them  with  a  small  camels  hair 
pencil,  dipped  in  the  lather,  over  which  a  little  dust 
of  ferditer  gum  muct  be  shaken;  when  dry,  what 
is  superfluous,  may  be  brushed  off  with  a  hogs  hair 
tool. 
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COACH-MAKING. 


The  coach  maker  manufactures  roaches  and 
chaise*  of  all  kinds,  which  arc,  of  course,  as  various 
in  their  cons  ructions  as  they  are  in  name.  The  li- 
mits of  our  work  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  very  ex- 
tensively into  thin  subject;  we  shall,  however,  juy 
e  .nug  i  In  give  the  mechanic  and  the  gentleman  an 
adequate  i'l-a  o>'the  structure  of  the  more  common 
kinds  of  carriages ;  lelerrin?  our  readers  to  Mr. 
Feilon's  Tnnthf  on  C tirringrs  Sec.  in  three  volumes 
octavo,  f  >r  more  p  irltctilar  aiid  minute  details.  To 
this  v»  >rk  we  readily  acknowledge  our  obligations 
for  m:ii-!i  valmble  information,  iu  the  practical  pari 
of  the  business  of  coach  making. 

A  coach  bun  been  d" fined,  '*a  convenient  earring.* 
suspended  on  springs,  and  moving  on  four  wheel.** 
intended  originally  tor  the  conveyance  of  persons  r» 
the  upper  circles  of  society,  but  now  become  very 
common  among  the  middling  claries,  in  almost  ail 
civilized  countries.  In  London,  there  are  1,100 
hackney  coaches  constantly  employed  for  the  con- 
veyance of  il«  inhabitants  from  one  place  to  ano- 
ther. In  Bristol,  in  Liverpool,  and  in  Berming- 
ham,  and  perhaps  in  dther  large  towns:  coaclies  of 
the  same  kind  are  used  for  the  same  purposes.  The 
fashions  with  regard  to  the  form  and  ornament  of 
coaches  and  other  carriages  for  pleasure,  are  perpe- 
tually changing:  the  chief  kinds  now  in  use,  are  the 
dose  coach  and  chariot,  the  landau,  which  can  lower 
iu  roof,  and  part  of  its  sides,  like  the  neadof  a  phce- 
ton ;  the  barouche,  or  open  summer  carriage,  made 
on  the  lightest  construction,  the  chariot  which  is 
intended  only  for  two  or  three  person* ;  the  landau- 
let,  or  chariot  whose  head  unfolds  back;  the  p'lo&ton 
and  caravan,  which  have  only  a  head  and  no  win- 
dows, with  a  leathern  apron,  arising  fro*.i  the  foot- 
board to  the  waist.  These  all  run  upon  four  wheels. 
Of  the  two-w  .eeled  vehicles,-  there  is  the  curricle 
drawn  by  two  horses,  each  bearing  on  a  narrow 
saddle,  tne  end  of  a  shding-bar  or  yoke  that  upholds 
a  cent  al  pole  ;  the  gig,  chaise,  or  w  iskey  that  have 
each  only  one  horse,  which  moves  between  a  pair  of 
shafts,  borne  nearly  horizontally,  by  means  of  a 
leathern  sling  p  issing  over  the  saddle  tree.  Wnen 
a  gig  &c.  has  two  horses,  one  preceding  the  other 
in  harness,  the  maehinc  and  its  horses  are  taken  to- 
o-other, denominated  a  Tandem,  a  latin  word  signi- 
fying at  l-ngth. 

The  art  of  coach  making,  has,  within  the  last  fifty 
ot  sixty  year.',  been, carried  to  a  very  high  degree  of 


perfection,  wit1'  respect  tothe  streneth  and  el»gnnct> 

of  the  several  sorts  of  uiacl.ines  win  led  in  that 
branch  of  mnnufacture  Coach,  and  coarh  harness 
makers,  though  professions  of  a  d iff  rent  nature,  are 
privileged  bv  each  oli.er,  to  follow  either  or  noth 
trades.  Tie  coach  maker  is  generally  understood 
in  be  the  princi->al  in  tne  business,  being  the  person 
*v!io  makes  the  wood-work  Tuere  are  however, 
out  very  l<  w  professions,  in  n  ich  n  grr-a«er  nuirber 
of  artisan*  are  necessarily  employed,  such  as  wheel- 
wright-, srar'ts,  painters,  carvers  and  g  lders,  cur- 
riers, Incemakers,  woollen  cloth  manufacturers,  and 
manv  others. 

It  is  an  invariable  rule,  that  carriages  of  every 
kind  should  be  adapted,  not  only  to  their  different 
uses,  but  also  to  the  different  places  for  which  they 
ire  intended  A  coach  that  is  (he  best  possible  for 
t  ie  paved  streets  of  Loudon  and  otiier  large  towns, 
is  not  the  most  proper  for  country  use,  and  one  that 
is  adapted  to  the  excellent  roads  of  k'nglnnd,  would 
not  be  fit  for  many  parts  of  the  Continent.  The 
construction  of  every  carriage  should  be  as  light  as 
the  nature  of  the  place  it  is  destined  for,  and  its 
necessatv  work  will  admit;  superior  strength,  can 
only  be  effected  by  addition  in  the  weight  of  mate- 
rials, which  a  regard  to  the  horses,  will  make  a 
person  very  careful  not  unnecessarily  to  increase. 
The  great  art  then  consists  in  building  as  lig  it  as 
possible,  yet  so  as  sufficiently  to  secure  the  carnage 
fiom  danger;  what  a  light  carriage  may  lose,  by 
wearing  a  shorter  time,  than  one 'muc  i  heavier,  is 
more  than  compensated  by  the  preservation  of  the 
cattle. 

The  form  of  the  structure  of  a  carriage  depends 
much  on  fancy;  the  size  is  proportioned  to  the  in- 
tention of  its  use,  and  regulated  by  the  width  of  the 
seat  and  the  height  of  the  roof;  the  timbers  of  a  car- 
riage body  should  be  of  dry  ash,  and  formed  Hith 
great  exactness;  the  pannels  are  made  of  soft 
>tr  tight  grained  mahogany,  smoothed  to  a  fine  sur- 
face, and  fitted  or  fixed  in  prepared  grooves,  or 
bradded  on  the  surfaces  of  the  framing,  the  insictes 
are  to  be  well  secured  by  gluing,  blocking  and  c;  n\  as, 
to  the  pannels,  the  root  and  lining  or  inner  parts  are 
made  of  deal  boards. 

As  no  parts  oft  he  framing  of  the  body,  if  well  ex- 
ecuted are  likely  to  fail  by  u-e,  a  reparation  in  con- 
sequence of  accidents  is  all  that  is  to  lie  vxpe  -d. 

The  pannels  generally  suffer  most  injury,  e.  «*  »  • 
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from  excessive  heal,  or  from  the  bad  qualify  of  the 
timber ;  ot  course,  great  attention  is  required  in  so 
lecting  good  boards  for  this  article,'  which  if  not  ven 
dry  and  well  seasoned,  are  Mire  to  fail  bv  drvwit-i 


en 

from  the  gnioves,  bulging  or  cracking.  Even  tho"g  i; 
the  timbers  are  good,  if  the  carriage  is  exposed  to 
anv  fxwiw  of  hoi  weather,  it  is  a  great  chance  but 
they  will  fly  ;  but  no  discredit  ought  to  attach  to  the 
builder  frwm  that  circumstance. 

T'ie  first  summer  a  carriage  is  used  w;ll  prove 
the  sufficiot  cv  of  the  pan  eels.    So  soon  as  they  be- 
gin to  start  from  the  grooves,  as  they  mostly  w  ill,  in  •!  finishing  these,  is  by  filling  the  vacancy  wi  ii  deal 
some  degree,  the builder  should  examine,  and  relieve  (boarding*,  firmly  battened  on  the  inside,*  and  rover- 

"trained  on,  and 
over  which  a  moulding 


from  the  centre.  A  greater  width  is  usually  allow- 
ed at  the  front,  than  at  the  buck  of  the  goat,  to  ren- 
der it  more  commodious  for  t  e  elbows.  The  door 
light*  or  windows,  are  frequently  contracted  on  the 
seat  side,  ti  nt  the  passengers  may  be  "more  secure 
from  outward  observation,  w '  ih»  at  the  same  time, 
there  is  a  sufficient  vn  w from  within.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  description  of  a  b<  dy  complete  in  nil  its 
part*,  a?  given  by  Mr.  J-Yiton.  T  .e  tipper  parts, 
except  the  roofs,  are  generally  called  upper  quarters, 
that  is,  side  :1ml  back  quarter*.    Tin-  usiijI  mode  of 


t)  em  where  confined,  »o  prevent  rra<  king.    A  littl 
dmwi  gfrom  the  groove*-  is  to  be  expected,  and  is 
of  no  material  consequence:  but  if  they  crack,  it 
w  il  be  a  di-agrceable  object  to  the  eye. 

As  siiflici-nt  room  in  t lie  carriage  makes  the  seats 
corcttorla.le,  it ■<  capacity  should  l>e  the  first  object, 
and  (lie  width  of  the  body  ought  to  be  in  proportion 
to  the  number  it  is  meant  to  accommodate.  Open 
bodies  have  this  advantage,  that  three  can  sit  with 
tolerable  ea>e  on  the  same  length  of  seat,  as  would 
acrommodate  two  in  a  confined  one.  A  full  sized 
seat  for  a  close  body  to  contain  three -person*,  is 
about  four  fret  one' or  two  inches:  that  of  an  open 
body,  three  fret  five  or  six  inches.  This  latter  size 
i*  sufficient  for  two  person-  in  a  close  carriage,  but  a 
peat  of  from  two  li-et  seven  inches,  to  two  fret  eigh» 
or  ten  inches,  is  sufficient  in  the  open  bodies. 

Trie  width  across  the  seats  is  never  regular,  but 
is  adapted  to  the  shape  of  the  body.  The  usual 
wdth  is  from  14  to  18  inches.  The  height  of  the 
n>-at  from  the  bottom,  is  in  general  14  inches,  and 
from  the  seat  upward  to  the  roof,  from  3  feet  b 
inches  to  3  fret  9  inches  without  the  cushion. 

It  fiequently  become*  convenient  to  make  the 
•eat  moveable,  which  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
give  freedom  to  ex t inordinary  head  dresses.  Fen 
people  rise  above  3  feet  from  the  seat,  so  that  al- 
lowing two  inches  for  the  cushions,  there  is  left  in 
the  clear,  without  the  head  dress,  from  four  to  seven 
i  ichog. 

The  bodies  of  a  post  chaise  and  chariot  do  not 
diffrr  from  each  other,  but  the  purposes  lor  which 
they  are  intended,  alter  their  name.  Tiic  chariot  is 
distinguished  from  t>  e  post  chaise,  by  the  addition 
of  a  coach  box  to  the  carriage  part.  The  post 
chaise  being  intended  for  road  work,  and  the  chariot  J 
generally  for  town  use.  The  materials  of  carriages  J 
meant  for  post  w  ork  only,  are  so  ne  w  hat  lighter 
titan  those  of  a  town  carriage;  but  \\!icu  alternately 
used  the  strength  nm-t  be  sufficient  for  either.  T'ie 
fhiutngs  are  not  required  to  be  so  'irons  for  one  or 
two,  as  for  three  persons.  If  a  carriage  is  generally 
u-ed  for  three,  the  length  of  the  seat  should  he  from 
f"ur  feet,  to  lour  fret  one  or  two  inches,  but  if  omv 


ing  the  surface  with  leal  I  or,  tightly- 
nailed  at  the  inside  edges; 

goes,  and  is  -owed  at  the  outside  edges,  niiikiug  a 
welt,  or  is  nailed  in  a  prepared  rabbet,  and  covered 
also  with  mouldings.  Other  quarters  l  ave  t  ie  va- 
cancy,the  pillar-,  and  rails, covered  with  a  pannel  or 
mahogany  board,  fi'iely  smoothed  on  th'-  outside. 
The  leathered  surface  is  the  most  secure  ;  the  pannel 
-urfnee  looks  the  best ;  but  the  brads,  with  which 
they  are  confined,  and  the  other  nailiugs  oftlie  lnad- 
pla'tes,  mouldings,  Sec.  occasion  them  frequently  to 
split. 

"  The  Bword-case  is  prepared  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  quarters,  either  with  a  leather  or  mahogany 
surface. 

"  As  the  present  is  an  improved  method  of  putting 
in  the  lower  side  pauncis  in  a  rounded  form,  the,  are 
thus  represented  It  adds  considerably  to  the  full- 
ness of  the  side,  and  exhibits  the  painting  thereon  to 
I  a  much  greater  advantage  ;  this  is  done  by  the  door 
'and  standing  pillars  being  left  full  on  the  outsides, 
and  reduced  by  rounding  them  towards  the  bot- 
tom. 

"  The  inside  work,  where  the  glasses  are  contain- 
ed in  the  front  and  doors,  is  only  lined  or  cased  with 
the  boardings,  and  nailed  in  rabbets  on  those  pillars 
which  form  the  lights  or  windows ;  the  other  inside 
work  is  battening,  blocking,  and  gluing  of  canvas, 
along  the  edges,  and  across  lite  gram  of  the  pannels, 
which  gluing  very  much  preserves  and  strengthens 
them.  The  blocking  is  also  a  material  assistance  to 
the  strei  gtfi,  which  is  done  by  a  hall-square,  cut 
across,  or  angle-ways,  cutting  it  al-o  in  short  lengths, 
and  gluing  the  square  sides  against  the  panne  l  and 
its  tram-tig. 

"  The  battens  are  long,  thin  pieces  of  board,  plac- 
ed across  the  grain  of  the  wood,  bradded,  or  secured 
In  blocks,  or  canvass,  in  order  to  strengthen  or 
stii'ipoN  tho-e  part-  to  which  they  arc  applied.  . 

'rue  inside  work,  alter  being  thus  finished,  should 
be  immediately  painted  all  over,  except  the  seats, 
and  in  particular  the  doorai.d  front  pannel*,  Ik  fore 
the  lining-boards  are  fixed  in,  so  as  to  «  xpose  no 
timber  to  th/*  air  uncovered  with  paint,  as  the  air 


f-ir  a  third  perso  t,  occasionally,  three  fret  « ig'it  I  in  ttrrtally  effret*  it,  particularly  the  w  iui  boards,  or 
w  ill  be  sufficient,  w  ith  a '  scat  to  draw  out  M  pannels, "  as  l bey  swell  in  wet,  and  shrink  iu  dry 
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Ibis  particular, 


is 


seasons;  a  proper  attention, 
indispensably  necessary." 

The  accommodation  of  a  coaclt  body  makas  it  con' 
venient  for  large  families,  being  for  the  most  part 
capable  of  holding  six  persons  acrasionally ;  but  an 
the  size  of  the  body  affects  the  weight  of  the  whole 
machine,  the  builder  has  only  to  proportion  it  to  the 
number  it  is  intended  to  contain.  The  difference  of 
this  from  the  chariot  already  describe*!,  is  only  in  the 
length,  for  the  addition  of  a  peat  side,  una  every 
part  of  the  framing  bears  th<»  same  i:ame  in  both  car- 
riages, but  it  may  be  observed  tl.at  the  couch  has  no 
fore  pillar  like  tbe  chariot,  because  it  has  no  win- 
dows in  front. 

The  bodies  of  the  landau  and  landoulet,  differ  no- 
thing in  shape  from  those  already  mentioned.  The 
landau  is  of  the  coach,  the  landau'<?t  of  the  chariot 
form.  The  weight  of  these  is  so  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  carriages  in  their  simple  structure,  that 
they  are  now  but  seldom  used.  The  difference, 
however,  excepting  additional  strength  oi  timber,  u 
only  from  the  middle  rails  upward,  (o  which  height 
the  doors  open.  It  is  usual  to  add  a  spring- bolt  on 
that  side  of  the  door,  which  shuts  to  prevent  its 
being  opened  when  either  the  glass  or  shutter 
is  up. 

In  open  carriage?,  a*  phxtons,  curricles  &c.  there 
is  a  great  variety  of  forms,  therefore  no  general 
rule  can  be  observed  in  building  (hem,  but  they  are 
mostly  fastened  according  to  the  fancy  of  their 
owner.  Those  intended  for  single  horses,  are  fur 
the  most  part  light,  the  length  of  the  seat  is  general- 
ly adapted  for  two  persons  only,  those  for  two  horses, 
are  made  of  stronger  timbers  and  are  more  roomy. 

The  method  of  hanging  the  bodies  depends  also 
on  fancy^  or  a  conception  of  ease  ;  and  some  bodies 
are  not  hung  at  all,  but  fixed  on  the  shaft  of  the 
oarriage,  depending  entirely  for  their  ease  on  the 
springs  which  are  fixed  underneath,  and  which  sup- 
port the  shafts  on  the  axletree. 

The  heads  to  some  open  bodies  are  permanently 
fixed,  and  others  are  made  to  take  off,  hut  the  addi- 
tion of  their  weight  and  their  great  expence,  fre- 
quently render  their  use  objectionable. 

The  gig  body  is  principally  used  in  a  curricle, 
or  handsome  chaise  carriage.  The  hind  loop- 
which  suspend  the  weight,  ar«*  fixed  ihrough  tUr 
corner  pillars.  The  method  of  hanging  at  the  fore 
part  varies  according  to  the  taste  and  judgment  ol 
the  builder,  or  the  situation  of  the  body.  The  side 
pannels  may  fill  the  space  between  the  two  pillars, 
but  in  conformity  to  the  present  mode  of  building, 
the  side  is  dividtd  at  the  standing  piliar,  by  a  door, 
or  an  imitation  thereof,  preserving  the  same  shape. 
Jn  either  case,  whether  a  sham,  or  i^eal  d«i  >r,  it  pro- 
jects above  the  surface  of  the  pannels.  Thp  size  of 
the  hody  varies  according  to  the  purposes  for  which 
it  is  intended,  btit  in  general,  the  measure  is  from 
3  feet  10  indies,  to  3  feet  2  inches  on  the  seat. 


Though  the  word  fbor  wheeled  carriage  usually 
implies  a  carriage  complete,  yet  it  is  distinguished 
among  builders,  as  the  under  part  only,  or  frame 
with  the  wheels,  ou  which  the  body  is  placed.  It 
Li  the  carriage  which  bears  the  stress  of  the  whole 
machine,  and  of  course,  every  thing  depends  on  its 
sirenalh.  It  should  be  well  proportioned,  accord- 
ing to  the  weight  it  is  meant  io  support,  alwnys 
allowing  rather  an  over  than  under  proportion,  to 
avoid  the  ri»k  of  turiueuts.  A  proper  application 
of  the  iron  work  to  support  the  pressure,  is  a  thin* 
muterially  to  be  attended  to,  and  great  care  should 
be  '.a ken  that  there  are  no  flaws  in  it.  The  timbers 
which  are  of  ash,  should  be  of  young  trees,  of  the 
Wrongest  kind,  free  fro.u  knot--,  and  perfectly  sea- 
sonea  before  they  arc  used,  and  as  many  parts  of 
the  framing  are  obliged  to  be  curved,  it  is  best  to 
select  siith  timbers  as  are  grown  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible to  the  shape.  The  workmanship  must  be 
strong  and  firm,  and  not  partially  strained  in  any  of 
its  parts,  as  it  is  liable  to  much  racking  jn  its  use. 
The  timbers  throughout,  are  lessened  or  reduced 
for  the  sake  of  external  appearance,  which  appear* 
a  nee  is  assisted  also  with  moulding  edges  ana  carv- 


All  four 


wheel  carriages  are  divided  into  two 
upper  and  under  carriage.    The  upper 


parts ;  the 

is  the  main  one  on  which  the  body  is  hung,  the  un- 
der carriage  is  the  conductor,  and  turns  by  means  of 
a  lever,  called  the  pole,  acting  on  a  centre  pin, 
called  the  perch  bolt.  The  hind  wheels  belong  to 
the  upper  part,  the  fore  wheels  to  the  under. 

Of  tour  wheel  carriages  there  are  two  sorts,  the 
perch  and  crane  neck,  in  which  there  is  a  material 
difference  in  the  building  and  properties,  but  this 
does  not  effect  the  bodies,  as  they  will  bang  equally 
well  on  either.  The  perch  carriage  is  of  the  most 
simple  construction.,  and  lighter  than  the  crane 
i.eck,  and  as  the  width  of  the  streets  in  London, 
^ives  ever,  udvani.  ge  lo  their  U8C  in  turning,  tbey 
are  the  inou  general.  The  crane  neck  carriage  has 
by  muc'i  the  superiority  for  convenience  and  ele« 


•nee. 


and  every  gvend  cr  state  equipage, 
construction ;  but  the  weight  of  the  cranes,  and  the 
additional  strength  of  materials  necessary  for  the 
support,  make  carriages  of  this  sort  considerably 
heavier  than  the  other. 

The  track  in  whieii  the  wheels  of  every  carriage 
are  to  run,  is  generally  the  same,  except  when  in- 
tended for  particular  roads,  in  which  waggooa  and 
other  heavy  carriages  are  principally  u*»-d ;  these 
leave  deep  ruts,  in  which  light  carriages  must  like- 
wise go,  or  be  Hal !o  to  accident.  All  four  wheel 
carriages  should  have  the  hind  and  fore  wheels  to 
roil  in  the  same  track,  the  ordinary  width  of  the 
wheels  is  four  feet  eight  or  ten  inches,  that  of  wag- 
gons or  carta,  generally  measure  mure  than  five  leet, 


to  whirh  chaise  wheel*,  (being  principally  intended 
I  for  the  county,)  are  adapted.  It  is  immaterial  to 
|  what 
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what  width  wheels  are  net,  if  med  for  running  upon 
atone*,  but  upon  soft  and  marshy  roads  it'  exactnes, 
«•  not  attended  to,  the  draught  is  considerably  in- 
creased. Tie  different  heights  of  the  bind  and  fore 
wheels,  make  also  a  difference  in  the  length  of  tlieir 
ante  tree*,  agreeably  to  the  proportion  they  hear  to 
each  other,  tite  fore  wheel  has  the  longest  axletree  by 
one  or  two  inches  between  the  shoulders. 

The  lengt !i  of  the  carriage  is  regulated  by  the  size 
or  length  of  the  body  which  it  is  intended  to  carry ; 
but  it  always  take*  its  measure  from  the  centres  'of 


"  To  the  straight  or  compass  perch,  iron  plating  on 

the  side*  is  a  great  addition,  as  it  will  admit  the  tim- 
ber* to  be  sa  much  reduced,  that  a  sufficient  strength 
is  preserved,  though  but  half  the  usual  size;  the 
platen,  as  fixed  edge- ways  to  the  sides  of  the  perch, 
will  support  ten  times  more  weight  than  if  flat-ways 
on  the  bottom,  which  is  the  method  of  plating'  it 
perch  in  the  plain  or  common  way ;  and  many  of 
those  carriages  which  are  made  up  for  sale,  have 
even  the  bottom  plate  omitted;  but  tho  certain  con- 
sequence of  this  superficial  method  is,  the  sinking  or 


the  hiod  and  for*  axletrees.  In  general,  a  perch  settling  of  the  perch,  whereby  the  carriage  is  con- 
formed carriage,  measures  nine  feet  two  inches  for  a   tracted  Quito  out  of  its  form,  to  the  great  injury  of 


chariot,  and  nine  feet  eight  inches  for  a  coach,  but 
in  a  crane- neck  carriage,  on  account* of  the  bow  for 
the  wheels  to  pass  under  the  measure,  in  a  chariot, 
is  nine  feet  six  inches,  in  a  coach  ten  feet. 

We  shall  now  give  a  more  particular  account  of 
the  perch  as  described  by  Mr.  Felton  ;  and  after- 
wards explain  the  nature  of  Mr.  Edward  Stracey's 
invention  for  an  improved  method  of  banging  the 
bodies,  and  of  constructing  the  perches  of  four 
wheeled  carriages,  by  which  he  says,  such  carriages 
are  less  liable  to  be  overturned,  and  for  which  in- 
vention be  obtained  some  years  since  bis  majesty's 
letters  patent. 

"  The  perch  is  the  main  timber  of  the  carriage, 
which  extends  through  the  hind  and  fore  spring  tran- 
som i  r  bars.  By  it  the  principal  part  of  the  upper 
carriage  is  supported.  The  hind  part  is  supported, 
and  united  to  it,  by  means  of  hoopvogtwo  extending 
timbers,  called  wings,  on  the  side.  The  fore  end  is 
fixed  or  united  to  t he  perch  by  rneans  of  a  strong 
piece,  hooped  at  the  top,  and  framed  through  the 
fore  transom,  called  a  hooping  piece ;  but  some  car- 
riages have  a  horizontal  wheel  in  the  front,  the  same 
as  the  eraiie-neck  carriages;  and  these  have  no 
hooping  piece  to  the  perch,  but  are  seen  red  by 
means  of  »ide- plates.  Those  on  the  general  princi- 
ple have,  at  the  bottom  in  front,  a  flat  piece,  left  ex- 
tended, called  a  tongue,  which  goes  through  a  large 
mortice  in  the  fore  axletrve  bed,  and  through  which 
the  perch- bok  passes;  its  use  is  to  keep  the  fore 
axletree  l«d  steady  in  its  place. 

"  Sometimes  the  perch  is  made  of  a  bent  form, 
relied  a  compass  perch,  for  the  purpose  of  admittiog- 
the  body  to  hang  low,  or  to  form  a  more  agreeable 
line  to  the  shape  thereof;  those  perches  are  of  a  very 
ancient  form,  but  are  now  revived  with  considera- 
ble improvement  from  their  original  slope,  and  are 
become  the  prevailing  fashion  When  the  carriage 
is  intended  for  a  whole  or  horizontal  wheel,  the 
perch  lias  no  hooping- piece,  but  is  boked  by  the 
plates  at  each  end  to  the  inside  of  the  transoms. 

"  Plating  with  iron  the  sides  of  pereltes  ie>  a  great 
improvement,  and  is  now  most  generally  done,  and 
always  must  be,  to  those  compass  perches,  if  re- 
quired to  he  light  in  their  appearance,  as  the  size  of 
the  timber  is  go  much  reduced  by  cutting  them  to 
shape. 


it,  both  tor  use  and  appearance,  and  there  is  no  re- 
medy but  by  a  new  one." 

Mr.  Stracey's  invention  embraces  four  objects  1. 
The  constmcting  of  the  perch  of  a  four-wheeled 
carriage,  in  such  a  manner,  taat  either  of  the  axle- 
trees  may  have  a  vertical  motion  independent  of  thn 
other;  so  that  the  axletrees  may  be  in  different 
planes  at  the  same  time.  2.  The  hanging  of  the 
body  on  the  springs  of  such  a  carriage,  in  such  a 
manner  as  will  tend  not  only  to  diminish  the  liabili- 
ty of  its  being  overturned,  but  add  also  to  the  ease  of 
its  motion.  3.  The  forming  a  collar-brace,  which 
shall  almost  immediately  bring  the  body  to  an  equili- 
brium, should  the  centre  of  gravity  be  moved.  4. 
The  forming  a  perch-bolt,  by  the  u>e  of  which  the 
carriage  may  be  more  easily  turned  to  the  right  or  " 
left,  and  the  frictiou  that  now  takes  place,  by  the  use 
of  the  common  perch-bolts  between  the  wheel  plates, 
the  transom  bed,  and  the  fore  axletree  bed  reduced  ; 
almost  to  nothing. 

Carriages  constructed  on  this  principle  differ  but  < 
little  in  appearance  from  other  four-wheel  carriages ; 
the  chief  distinction  lying  in  the  construction  of the 
perch,  and  its  having  a  revolving  motion,  and  in  the 
hanging  of  the  body  on  the  springs.  .The  perch 
being  allowed  to  turn  on  its  axis,  the  fore  axletree 
bed  may  have  any  degree  of  obliquity  required,  pro- 
vided the  body  is  not  hung  on  the  carriage,  without 
nffecting  the  horizontality  of  the  hind  axletree  bed, 
and  vice  una ;  and  it  is  by  the  instrumentality  of 
thin  motion,  co-operating  wath  the  mode  of  hanging 
tile  body  on  the  springs,  and  by  the  aid  of  collar- 
braces,  that  the  body  of  the  carriage  may  be  kept 
nearly  on  the  true  level,  or  at  least  sufficiently  so  to 
prevent  its  beiog  overturned,  although  either  the 
fore  or  the  hind  axletree-uiay  have  a  great  degree  of 
obliquity  from  the  plane  of  the  horizon.  A  similar 
effect  and  security  may  be  obtained  by  inverting  the 
construction  of  the  perch,  and  by  having  the  fixed 
part  of  the  perch  iu  the  hind  axletree  bed,,  and  the 
revolving  part  in  the  transom  bed  in  front;  or  by 
making  the  perch  revolve  on  an  axis  at  each  end,  or 
by  any  other  mode  which  will  allow  tho  hind  and 
fore  axletree  beds,  when  connected  by  means  of  a 
perch,  to  be  in  different  planes  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  as  by  permitting  one  axletree  bed,  provided 
that  the  body  is  not  hung  on  the  carriage,  to  re^ 
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mam  parallel  to  the  plane  or  the  horizon,  and  by 
making' the  other  stand  perpendicular  to  it. 

The  principal  variation  'A  this  invention,  from  the 
common  method  of  l.anging  the  body  on  its  springs, 
consM*  in  the  body-loops,  which  must  be  so  extend- 
ed, that  the  ends  of  them  may^come  nearly  under  the 
♦shackles  of  their  respective  springs,  and  each  ofthem 
>o  formed,  as  to  end  in  a  cylindrical  axis  of  one  to 
two   inches  or  more  in  length,  and  of  sufiicicnt 
strength  to  support  the  body  ;  and  on  each  of  these 
body- loop  axes,  a  shackle,  for  the  reception  of  one 
-of  the  mainbraee?,  should  be  fitted,  ending  in  a  cy- 
lindrical box  or  rochet,  made  so  as  to  work  and 
turn  on  the  axis  ofthc  body-loop,  and  secured  to  it 
by  a  nut  and  pin ;  and  the  connection  between  these 
shackles  and  their  respective  boxes  should  be  by 
means  of  a  strong  joint,  working  toward*  the  front 
and  hind  part  of  the  carriage  in  the  direction  of  the 
percli.    The  body  is  to  be  hung  by  the  main  braces, 
attached  to  these  shackles  on   the  springs,  in  the 
tame  manner  as  other  carriage-bodies  are  usually 
bung.    When  the  body  is  this  hung,  the  action  is  as 
follows;  should  either  of  the  hind  or  fore  wheels 
descend  into  a  low  spot  in  the  road,  or  ascend  a  rais- 
ed surface,  the  boxes  or  sockets  on  the  body  loops 
will  turn  on  their  axes,  and  keep  the  whole  on  a 
proper  equilibrium,  so  as  not  to  be  overturned. 

Another  part  ol  the  invention  is  the  application  of 
a  cylinder  to  the  collar-braces  of  carriages,  bv  moans 
of  which,  should  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body 
of  the  carriage  be  moved  by  any  inequalities  in  the 
road  or  otherwise,  either  to  the  right  or  let),  the 
equilibrium  will  be  almost  immediately  restored  bv 
the  motion  of  the  cylinder,  or  roller  on  its  axis,  and 
the  consequent  lapping  and  unlappingof the  strap*; 
for  to  whichever  side  the  body  is  impelled,  on  that 
Bide  will  the  collar  brace  be  lengthened,  and  of 
course  the  opposite  collar  brace  proportionally 
shortened ;  one  side  is  made  to  operate  as  a  check 
upon  the  other,  in  order  to  bring  the  body  to  its  true 
centre. 

The  last  part  of  the  invention  is  the  perch-bolt, 
which  being  properly  placed,  the  fore  axietree  bed 
may  be  turned  either  to  the  right  or  the  left,  with 
much  greater  case  than  if  the  common  perch-bolt 
were  made  use  of,  the  usual  friction  between  the 
beds  and  wheel-plates,  being  almost  wholly  remov- 
ed from  their  being  gradually  separated  by  the  lift- 
ing of  the  screw,  in  the  act  of  turning.— Sec  Reperto- 
ry, Xca  Series  Vol.  xtv. 

The  timbers  of  the  crane  neck  carriage,  are  of  the 
same  description  as  those  of  the  last,  excepting  the 
perch  and  hooping-timbers,  which  are  not  used. 
The  hind  and  fore  ends  are  fixed  to  the  cranes,  which 
makes  the  bearings  m«j,re  steady  than  those  of  a 
perch  carriage.  1  he  whole  wiH  be  better  under- 
stood by  the  following  description. 

Figure  1,  of  plate  is  an  elevation  of  a  crane- 
necked  coach  complete,  /7gwr*  9,  is  a  front  view  ol 
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1  it,  shewing  the  fore  wheel  i  and  under  carriage  ;  ana 
IF  igirre  3,  is  the  horizontal  plan  of  the  name,  many 
parts  of  this  are  too  evident  and  universally  known 
to  require  any  reference,  as  the  wheels,  the  body, 
the  coach  box,  the  boot,  the  springs  &c  A  a,  are 
the  two  cranes  «!  ich  are  made  of  iron,  and  answer 
in  their  use,  to  tl>e  wooden  f-errh  of  the  common 
carriage,  which  is  the  main  timber  of  the  carriage, 
[extending  and  connecting  the  hind  and  fore  spring 
transom  1)  I),  and  K  K.  or  cross-bars  which  support 
the  springs  F  F  and  G  G,  and  thus  forming  one 
frame  called  the  upper  carriage,  in  which  the  body 
is  suspended.  .  ', 

Tl«e  two  iron  cranes  a  a,  form  the  same  connec- 
tion, but  in  a  more  complete  manner,  and  they  have 
a  bend  or  neck  at  b,  which  admits  the  fore  h  heels 
to  pass  under  them  when  the  carriage  is  turned  short 
about;  the  cranes  are  united  to  tbe  fore  carriage,  hy 
being  screwed  fast  into  the.  fore  spring  transom  li, 
and  they  are  farther  screwed  by  clipping  them  down 
to  a  cross  timber  near  A,  in  Figure.  l,and  marked  li 
in  Figure  3,  it  is  called  the  budget  bar,  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  bearing  the  boot  or  budget,  and 
it  his  two  pieces  A  A,  called  nunters  framed  into  it, 
which  connect  it  w  tii  the  fore  transom  1),  these 
pieces  make  a  platform  or  frame,  on  which  the  hud* 
r"  t  imn dliately  rest*;  the  springs  F,  are  bolted  to 
iha  dans,  m,  at  the  lower  end,  and  have  an  iron 
brace  F  Figure  (.called  tbe  spring  stay. 

The  tbrc  ti  insom,  or  fore  spring  bar  D,  is  the 
most  essential  part  of  the  cross  framing,  it  is  a 
strong  timber  to  which  the  cranes  are  fixed,  by  pas* 
sing  through  it  as  before  mentioned,  therefore,  an 
under  carriage  is  attached  thereto,  by  means  of  a 
large,  round,  iron  pin  d,  Figure  3,  which  passes 
through  its  centre,  on  the  bottom  is  a  thick,  flat  plate, 
made  Hush  to  tbe  edges,  called  the  transom  plate, 
on  tbe  ends  the  springs  are  fixed,  and  on  tbe  top 
the  boot  or  the  blocks  that  support  it,  are  rested. — 
Iv,  is  the  hind  transom,  or  hind  spring  bar,  some- 
thing similar  in  its  use  to  the  fore  transom,  but  not 
required  to  be  of  such  strength,  to  this  the  ends  of 
the  cranes  are  fastened,  and  the  timbers  called  nun- 
ters, which  run  parallel  with  them,  are  framed  into 
it,  and  unite  it  with  the  hind  axle  bed  II,  on  the 
ends  the  springs  G  G,  are  fixed ;  the  blocks  or  pump 
handles  1  (,  are  placed  on  the  top  to  support  the 
foot  board  K,  or  platform,  and  the  footman's  step 
piece  bolted  on  the  outside. 

H,  is  the  hind  axle-tree  bed,  it  is  a  strong  timber 
which  receives  the  axle  tree,  tbe  cranes  a  a,  as  bc- 
*'<Te  mentioned,  are  securely  fastened  to  it,  and  it  is 
connected  by  two  pieces  called  nunters,  us  before 
mentioned,  with  the  bend  transom  E,  tbe  bottom  is 
grooved  to  receive  the  axle  tree,  which  groove  is 
billed  the  bedding  for  the  axle  tree,  but  w  usually 
redded  at  the  ends  only.  At  the  two  ends  of  this 
limbers  are  left  projections  called  cuttoos,  which 
cover  tbe  top  or  back  ends  of  the  wheels,  to  shell*  r 
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the  axle  tree  arms  from  the  dirt,  which  would  other- 
wise get  in  behind  the  wheels,  and  clog  them.  . 

I  I,  are  the  hind  block*),  which  are  called  pump 
handles ;  when  further  extended  than  what  is  here 
represented,  they  are  frequently  called  raisers,  as 
their  use  is  only  to  heighten  the  phU'onn  from  the  , 
hind  framings,  that  the  appearance  may  Ha  lijjht,  j 
and  that  the  footman  may  be  sufficiently  raided, 
according  to  the  height  of  the  body  ;  they  are  bolted  { 
on  to  the  axle  tree  bed  and  spring  bar  E,  and  to  j 
prevent  the  too  heavy  appearance,  there  are  often  i 
aeatly  ornamented  with  earring. 

The  footboard  or  platform  K,  on  which  the  cushion 
for  the  servant  stands,  is  a  flat  thick  elm  board, 
bolted  on  with  blocks  to  which  it  is  also  screwed. — 
L,  the  boot,  a  large  box  made  of  strong  elm  board, 
nailed  and  screwed  together,  having  a  door  in  the 
front,  which  door  should  be  made  framed,  and 
boarded,  and  confined  by  n  bolt  and  thumb  nut ;  the 
surface  ofthis  boot  should  always  be  covered  with 
arugset,  or  japanning  leather:  it  is  bolted  across 
the  transom  1),  the  hr>ot  or  budget  bar  1),  and  fore 
blocks  as  shewn  in  Figure  I,  and  is  sometimes  rais- 
ed on  side  block-,  to  lighten  the  appearance  of  the 
fore  end  of  the  carriage. — The  parts  marked  M  N  O 
r*,  including  the  fore  wheels,  are  called  the  fore  or 
undercarriage,  united  to  the  upper  carriage  by  the 
perch  bolt. 

M,  The  fore  axletree  bed,  which  is  required  to  be 
a  strong  piece  of  timber,  in  which  the  fore  axletree 
is  bedded;  on  this  the  upper  carriage  re^ts.  In  this 
timber  the  futchels  N  N,nre  fixed,  it  is  ulsocultoved 
on  the  end,  the  same  as  the  bind  lk*d. 

N  N,  The  futchels,  are  two  light  timbers,  fixed 
through  the  fore  axletree  bed,  contracted  in  the  front, 
to  receive  the  pole  O,  which  part  of  the  futchels  is 
called  the  chaps ;  but  they  widen  towuYds  the  hind 
end.  on  the  top  of  which  the  horizontal  circle  P  (>, 
is  placed  with  proper  blocks  to  raise  it. 

Across  the  fore  ends  of  the  chips  of  N  N,  the 
splinter  board  P,  is  fixed ;  the  futchels  are  framed 
in  a  slant  direction,  to  give  a  proper  height  to  the 
pole  ;  they  have  iron  braces  beneath,  but  sometimes 
-  the  tdtchelsarc  framed  in  a  horizontal  direction,  and 
are  made  to  rise  in  a  cant  from  the  front  of  the  hori- 
zontal wheel,  otherwise  the  pole  must  be  compassed 
to  raise  it  to  :\  proper  height. 

P,  the  splinter  bar,  is  a  long  timber  to  which  the 
horses  traces  arc  attached ;  on  the  ends  are  sockets, 
with  eyes,  in  which  the  wheel  irons  g,  are  placed, 
and  extend  from  thence  to  the  ends  of  the  axletree 
arm*,  holding  the  splinter  bar  tightly  back  to  op- 
po.-f  tlic  strain  of  the  draught,  which  is  taken  from 
tlu:  axletree<j  at  iue  ends  by  th"  wheel  irons,  and  at 
the  middle  from  the  futeheis,  p  >  ,>c  r  roller  bolts  h  h, ) 
being  fix  M  a)  the -a  situations  to  receive  the  traces 
by  which  the  '-.orst-s  draw. 

c  c,  The  Horizontal  circle  called  a  whole  wheel 
front,  it  consists  of  two  equal  circles,  one  of  watch  is  i 


attached  to  the  under  carriage,  by  bedding  it  on  the 
foro  axle  bed  M,  and  the  other  is  fixed  beneath  the 
lore  transom  D,  tbe  flat  surfaces  of  these  circles  ap- 
ply to  each  other,  and  the  perch  bolt  d,  is  in  the  cen- 
tre of  both,  their  use  is  to  preserve  a  steady  bearing 
for  the  tipper  carnage  to  work  upon  while  turning 
round,  so  that  in  whatever  direction  the  fore  car- 
riage may  In*,  the  steadiness  is  always  preserved. 

O,  the  pole  is  a  long  timber,  which  occasionally 
is  placed  in  the  futchei  chaps  N  \,  being  nicelv  fit- 
icd  therein,  and  is  confined  by  two  plates,  the'  one 
bolted  to  them  at  the  bottom  in  f  ront,  and  the  other 
at  the  top  at  the  back  endof  the  chaps  ;  the  security 
i>  also  assisted  by  a  wooden  pin  k,  called  a  gib, 
which  is  placed  across  the  futchels,  and  in  a  staple 
which  is  in  the  pole ;  and  an  iron  pin  also  goes 
through  the  futchels  and  the  poles  at  tbe  free  end  ; 
on  each  side  of  the  pole  the  horses  are  stationed,  and 
strapped  to  a  loop  at  the  fore  end,  called  a  pole 
ring,  its  use  is  to  conduct  the  fore  carriage,  and  may 
probably  be  called  a  carriage  lever. 

k,  The  pole  gib,  made  flat  at  the  bottom,  and 
rounding  at  the  top,  to  fit  the  staple  in  the  pole, 
which  it  keeps  from  using  up  at  the  fore  end,  it  is 
nailed  on  by  a  loose  strap  to  the  futchels,  and  kept 
in  its  place  by  another  strap  nailed  on  the  opposite 
side,  which  is  hitched  on  a  brass  or  plated  button. 

Two- wheeled  carriages  have  the  advantage  of  all 
others  for  simplicity  and  lightness  ;  but  in  this  sort 
of  carriage  there  is  more  risk  than  in  those  that  are 
four-wheeled.  That  which  makes  the  variety  of 
(his  sort  of  carriage,  m  the  method  of  placing  the 
bodies,  whether  hung  from  springs,  or  fixed  on  the 
carnage,  which  is  decided  principally  by  the  wishes 
of  tbe  owner;  tbe  generality  as  we  have  seen  fall 
under  the  description  of  curricles,  gigs,  wiskies,  or 
chairs;  but  that  in  which  the  principal  difference 
lies,  is  the  curricle,  being  as  has  been  already  notic- 
ed, formed  for  two  horses  abreast?  which  at  present 
is  one  of  the  most  fashionable  carnages  in  use.  The 
gig  differs  also  from  the  whiskey  materially,  the 
whiskey  beiug  constructed  on  tbe  most  simple  plan, 
with  the  body  united  to  the  carriage,  while  the  gig 
exhibits  a  greater  portion  of  taste,  having  the  body 
hung  in  various  directions;  it  is  by  the  form  of  the 
carnage,  and  the  method  of  placing  the  body,  that 
they  are  named. 

The  strength  of  the  carriage  is  to  be  regulated  by 
the  size  of  the  body  which  it  is  meant  to  support, 
as  also  by  the  places  in  which  it  i*  to  l>  •  used ;  as  in 
rough  roads  au  additional  strength  is  required.  The 
timbers  are  usually  of  ash;  but  a  preferable  method 
of  building,  is  to  make  the  shafts  ot  a  foreign  timber, 
of  the  West  India  growth,  called  Ian.  e- wood,  which 
is  of  sufficient  streugth,  even  when  reduced  to  half 
the  size  of  ash,  and  is  so  elastic  as  to  i(ive  great  ease 
to  the  rider,  and  at  tbe  same  time  always  pre  servo 
t.ie  shape.  The  draught  should  in  all  cases  be 
takeu  from  the  splinter  bar,  which  yields  to  the  mo- 
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tion  ef  the  horse ;  and  fh«  nearer  to  the  axle  the 
fixtures  lued  (o  draw  by  arc  placed,  bo  ax  not  to  be 
-very  low  from  the  purchase,  the  lighter  is  the 
draught.  The  carriage  should  be  so  formed,  in  such 
a  manner,  that  the  axle  tree  may  be  placed  nearly 
•n  an  equilibrium;  so  that  when  the  passengers  are  j 
in  the  body,  -  the  weight  may  not  exceed  25  or  30  j 
lb.  on  the  back  of  the  none. 

Conch  and  chariot  carriage*  are  built  exactly 
similar  to  each  other;  the  only  difference  is  ttie 
superior  strength  of  the  materials. 

Phtetona  have  a  great  similarity  to  them  :  hut  the 
situation  of  the  springs,  which  are  placed  in  various 
direction?,  makes  the  appearance  the  only  ma- 
terial difference  from  other  carriages ;  «o  that  ex- 
cepting the  blocks  and  budgets,  tliev  will  be  re- 
duced to  the  same  principle  as  the  others. 

The  workmanship  is  nearly  the  same  in  value  to 
all  carriages  on  the  plain  system.  The  material* 
are  reduced  in  their  value  for  the  lesser  carriage. 
The  value,  when  thus  far  executed,  is  (t  hat  is  reck- 
oned the  first  charge  or  rule  to  follow ;  the  wheels, 
the  boots,  the  coach  boxes,  the  raised  hind  or  fore 
ends,  the  blocks  for  the  springs,  and  also  the  paint- 
ing, are  added  afterwards;  so  that,  in  whatever 
manner  they  are  compleated,  their  value  may  be 
ascertained. 

The  art  of  carving  contributes  more  effectually 
than  any  other  part  of  the  work,  to  the  beauty  and 
elegance  of  a  carriage.  In  common  carriages,  all 
that  is  meant  by  carving,  is  the  finishing  the  ends  of 
the  timbers  win  scroll*,  and  the  edge*  with  mould- 
ings. If  any  carving  is  bestowed  on  plain  car- 
riage^ it  is  on  the  blocks  or  raisers,  front  views  of 
which  are  more  conspicuous  than  ativ  other  tim- 
hers. 

On  carnages  for  common  use,  the  more  simple 
and  plain  the  ornaments  are,  the  better,  provided  a 
good  design  is  preserved,  leaving  the  painters  pen- 
cil to  effect  what  is  omitted  in  the  carving,  which  is 
a  tolerable  substitute  in  a  common  carriage. 

/fgarc  4,  is  a  representation  of  a  gig,  to  which 
Mr.  Williams's  patent  preserver  are  applied.  The 
invention  consists  of  an  axle  tree  having  a  strong 
iron  spindle  of  about  9  inches  high,  firmly  fixed,  or 
welded  upon  it,  immediately  within  each  wheel,  this 
spindle  carries  a  preserver,  marked  A  BCD,  which 
consists  of  two  arms  or  branches  of  steel  A  it,  spread 
out  somewhat  similar  to  an  open  pair  of  comjianse-, 
with  points  turned  C  and  D,  round  it  has  a  socket 
at  the  top,  that  goes  on  the  spindle,  and  fixes  with 
a  bolt,  it  w  capable  of  being  raised  or  lowered,  ac- 
cording as  the  read  requires  it,  but  having  the  end 
(J  and  D,  about  three  incites  from  the  ground,  has 
beeu  found  sufficiently  high  for  any  road  that  will 
admit  of  a  carriage  to  travel  on  it. 

Another  part  of  this  invention  consist s  in  fitting 
the  shafts  that  they  can  be  detached,  but  when  put 
to,  they  are  connected  to  the  axle  tree  by  the  centre, 


terminating  in  a  hemispherical  ball,  the  flat  s)dn 

resting  upon  the  middle  of  the  axle  free,  which  baft 
ia  strongly  pressed  down  by  a  hollow  cap  that  fits  it, 
and  it  is  'fastened  within  the  body  of  the  gig  with 
an  iron  rod,  so  that  by  pulling  this  the  shafts  are  re- 
leased. 

These  simple  contrivances  produce  the  following 
effects,  viz. — Security  when  the  horse  falls,  because 
the  arm  C,  of  the  preserver,  supports  the  weight  of 
t!ie  carriage,  and  prevents  it  tailing  on  the  horse, 
so  that  be  has  an  opportunity  of  recovering  himself. 
If  the  horse  rears  up  tbo.arm  0,  the  preserver 
touches  the  ground,  and  prevents  overthrowing  the 
carriage  backwards.  If  either,  or  both  the  wheels 
break,  or  come  off,  the  preserver  catches  the  weight 
of  the  carriage,  and  prevents  it  breaking  down,  as 
they  al>o  do  if  the  shafts  break. 

I  f  the  horse  kicks  or  runs  away,  the  shafts  can  be 
disengaged  in  an  instant,  as  shewn  in  Figure  4,  by 
pulling  the  handle  of  the  iron  rod,  which  releases 
the  ball  from  the  axle  tree,  while  the  parties  sit 
perfectly  f  afe  receiving  only  a  gentle  tilt,  or  recoil 
of  about  three  inches,  until  the  preserver  reaches  the 
ground,  and  gradually  loses  its  impetus,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  a  few  feet  upon  its  turned  up,  or  sledge 
formed  end. 

From  this  explanation,  it  appears,  that  no  springs 
are  required  for  accomplishing  these  objects,  that 
repairs  will  seldom  be  necessary,  and  that  the  cost 
cannot  be  much  more  than  that  of  the  ordinary  two 
wheel  carriages. 

At  the  first  view  of  this  invention,  the  novelty  of 
the  preservers  may  not  reconcile  them  to  the  eye ; 
but  upon  investigating  the  principles  on  which  the 
whole  is  constructed ;  what  appears  unsightly 
gradually  becomes  ornamental,  from  a  conviction  of 
then*  indispensible  necessity,  and  the  important  re- 
sults. They  may  however,  be  made  invisible  by 
joints  or  binges  to  fold  up,  but  this  mode  will  be- 
more  expensive,  and  less  secure. 

This  invention  also  applies  with  great  safety  to 
all  four  wheel  carriages,  in  the  following  manner, 
viz. — By  firmly  uniting  a  spindle  to  the  axle,  n* 
herein  before  shewn,  but  with  the  arm  of  the  said 
spindle  downwards,  and  forming  the  preserver  with 
the  brace  of  the  two  arms  curved  at  the  bottom, 
which  when  called  into  action,  operates  as  a  sledge, 
upon  which  the  carriage  can  move,  and  be  support, 
ed,  the  same  being  fixed  on  the  spindle,  through  the 
socket,  in  the  reverse  way. 

We  now  come  to  the  iron  work,  of  which  the 
articles  are  extremely  numerous,  and  are  manufac- 
tured by  many  different  mechanics,  such  as  spring 
and  tyrc-smithf",  &c.  The  whole  of  the  iron-work 
requires  to  be  made  ef  particularly  tough  metal, 
and  to  be  fitted  with  extreme  exactness,  taking  care 
that  each  gives  its  proper  support  without  straining 
or  twisting,  ami  that  lis  substance  he  adequate  to 
the  weight  it  is  meant  *o  carry.    The  iron-work 
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forms  the  principal  part  of  (lie  carriage  both  fo. 
value  anil  use;  of  course  its  properties  cannot  be  too 
much  attended  to,  we  shall  begin  with  the  spring*. 

The  springs  of  a  carriage  by  which  riding  is  made 
comtbrlab!'-,  require  tlic  greatest  attention  (o  their 
properties  otherwise  their  tffect  is  materially  injur- 
ed. They  should  be  all  manufactured  of*  a  well 
prepared  and  properly  tempered  steel.  The  great- 
er the  Lumber  oi  plates  there  we  confine;!  within 
the  hoop  the  better  ;  and  the  longer  the  spring,  t!;c 
more  easy  and  elastic  it*  motion  will  prove.  Those 
that  are  the  h  ast  erect  and  of  course  that  incliue 
most  to  the  weight  which  they  carry,  and  that  arc 
also  the  longest,  from  the  bearing,  or  stays,  have 
superior  advantages.  Their  form's  arc  various  ac- 
cording fo  I  he  purpose  (or  which  they  are  designed  ; 
and  they  take  their  names  according'  to  (heir  shape, 
such  as  the  S,  lire  C,  (he  French  horn,  the  scroll,  the 
worm,  the  single  and  double  elbow  or  grasshopper 
spring. 

The  springs  support  the  weight  at  their  extremi- 
ties, by  means  of  hoops  and  shackles,  and  their  elas- 
ticity is  from  the  hoops  at  which  parts  the  plates  are 
all  made  thickest,  gradually  tapering  thinner  toward 
the  extremities,  and  shortening  about  4  inches  in 
each  plate,  from  the  hoop  where  the  bearing  for  the 
spring  is  fixed.  Those,  that  are  placed  in  an  erect 
form  are  supported  with  iron  stays,  which  clip  (he 
spiingalthc  hoop.  Those  (hat  are  placed  hori- 
zontally are  supported  from  the  middle  and  play  ti  c 
whole  length;  and  those  that  are  circular,  have'  fre- 
quently no  stays,  but  are  well  secured  to  (he  bear- 
u.gs,  short  light  springs  that  contain  few  plates  have 
frequently  no  hocps,  but  the  plates  are  confined 
with  a  small  rivet,  and  the  bolts  with  which  the 
sprir.g  is  confined  to  its  bearings. 

I'igurts  6y  7,  and  8,  represent  some  of  (he  va- 
rieties of  springs  in  use  for  carriages",  /  ig.  0,  called 
a  double  spring,  is  used  for  a  coach  or  chariot,  and 
has  united  to  it  at  the  back  plate  an  additional 
.spring,  which  turns  the  reverse  wav,  to  carry  sepa- 
rate things  hUcb  as  the  budget,  or  hind  platform  ; 
it  has  a  double  shackle  at  g,  one  li^k  of  which  car- 
ries the  body,  and  the  other  (he  boot,  or  platform. 

The  reverse  spring  has  only  to  carry  the  hind 
part  of  the  same  boot,  or  platform.  The  stays  and 
loops  marked  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  are  for  the  following 
purpose,  the  stay  a,  is  rivtlted  within  t<;<:  hoop  b, 
and  clips  at  bottom,  (he  lore  or  hind  transom,  and 
is  there  fixed  by  this  boll  c,  and  is  Mipporicd  at  the 
hoop  by  a  slay  d,  which  rests  on  (he  hind  axle  live 
bed,  or  budget  bur  ;  a  stay  e,  also  clips  nr  holts 
through  the  spring  at  bottom,  and  cli;e,  or  unite*  in 
a  cap  with  the  other;  to  oppose  the  pressure,  it  has 
a  ••liuckle  f,  bolted  loosely  on  the  (op.  I'm-  liie  aright 
to  hang  by,  and  g,  is  "the  shackle  for  toe  other 
spring, 

Figure  1)  is  the  scroll  spring ;  this  is  a  peculiar 
formed  spring  for  ease^  and  is  used  to  various  kinds 


of  carriages,  it  rests,  and  is  fixed  on  a  long  block 
for  phaetons,  or  on  the  two  bars  only  for  coaches, 
&c.  at  the  bearings  in  m;  the  bottom  is  sometimes 
turned  up  in  a  scroll  form,  for  ornament  only,  in 
imitation  of  the  upppr  part;  the  brace  is  hung  by  a 
shackle,  or  placed  round  the  spring,  and  passim; 
through  a  loop  n,  is  fixed  in  a  jack  I\  at  the  bottom, 
which  is  a  little  roller,  to  take  up  the  length  of  the 
brace  at  pleasure,  by  which  the  body  hang*. 

figures,  is  a  spring  used  to  light  whiskeys  or 
chairs,  it  is  fixed  on  the  axletree,  by  a  jevv's'harp 
stap(e  at  o,  which  staple  is  united  with'the  spring 
.hoop  and  bolts  through  the  axletree;  it  supports 
'the  weight  at  each  end,  by  one  or  two  loops  p  p, 
which  are  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  the  shafts;  it  is. 
mostly  fixed  at  one  end,  but  has  room  to  play  at  the 
other.  These  springs  most  generally  hav  e  only  one 
loop  at  the  hind  end,  in  which  it  is  fixed,  and  the 
other  end  bears  on  a  thin  plate,  fixed  to  the  bottom 
of  the  shafts,  sometimes  two  such  springs  are  com- 
bined together  for  a  gig,  in  a  manner  a*  shewn  in 
figure  4. 

The  axlctrrcs  of  the  carriage  on  which  the  wheel 
revolves,  are  of  (wo  sorts,  the  one  is  made  flat,  and 
called  a  bedded  axletree,  it  being  sunk  in  the  tim- 
bers ;  the  other  is  of  an  octagon  form,  flat  only  at 
the  end-,  which  are  bedded.  The  arms  that  pass 
through  the  wheels  should  be  made  perfectly  round, 
and  stronger  at  the  shoulder  than  at  the  end,  which 
is  screwed  to  receive  a  mit;  through  this  and  the- 
axlelree  the  liuch-pin  passes  to  keep  all  tight  The 
nuts  are  made  with  a  collar  at  the  face,  and  a  tem- 
porary collar  or  washer  is  driven  on  to  the  back  of 
the  arms,  which  forms  two  shoulders  for  the  wheel 
to  wear  against,  and  helps  to  preserve  the  grease 
from  running  out.  The  axlelrees  being  the  princi- 
pal, or  only  support  of  the  carriage,  the  greatest 
attention  and  care  should  be  given  in  the  selection 
of  good  iron,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  the  material : 
taking  care  that  it  is  well  w  rought,  and  of  sufficient 
strength,  making  it  rather  stronger  than  necessary, 
to  avoid  risking  the  life  of  the  passenger,  by  the 
oversetting  of  the  carriage,  which  mostly  happens 
when  an  axletree  breaks.  By  the  bend  of  the  axle- 
trees  the  wheels  are  regulated  to  any  width  at  bot- 
tom, to  suit  the  bracks  of  the  roads  in  which  they 
are  to  run,  and  are  confined  in  the  carriage  by  means 
of  clip-  ,  hoops  and  bolts. 

The  stnpe  of  the  axletree  between  the  shoulders, 
varies  according  to  its  situation,  or  the  form  of  the 
timber  with  which  it  is  united  ;  tho^e  axle  (roes  are 
(he  most  firm  that  are  flat  bedded  in  the  timber. 

The  axletree-boxes  frequently  called  wheel  boxes, 
are  long  caseings  fitted  close  to  the  arms  of  the  axle- 
tree,  and  securely  fixed  in  the  wheel  stocks  or  naves, 
tl.ev  arc  usually  made  of  wrought  sheet  iron,  of  a 
sid^umce  proportioned  to  the  weight  of  the  carriage. 
.  Tueir  use  is  (o  contain  a  supply  of  grease,  and  to 
'prevent  the  effects  of  friction,"  whereby  the  wheels 
3  M  are 
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are  much  assisted  in  their  motion.  There  are  many  i 
sorts  of  axletrees  and  boxes,  either  for  the  purpose 
of  containing  a  longer  supply  of  grease  or  oil ;  or 
to  be  more  durable,  or  to  secure  the  wheel?,  and 
lessen  the  draught.  These  are  all  great  advantages, 
and  though  the  expence  is  great,  their  utility  must 
be  more  than  adequate  to  it.  The  common  axle- 
tree  and  box,  are  of  a  conical  figure,  being  strongest 
at  the  back  or  shoulder,  and  regularly  tapering  to 
the  end,  through  which  the  linrh  pin  is*  tilled,  a  nut 
is  screwed  on  the  end  of  the  axle,  to  keep  the  wheel 
ou,  the  lmcli  pin  passes  through  this  nut  to  prevent 
it  from  turning  round,  and  coming  oft".  Thin  axle 
and  box  is  most  generally  used,  l>eing  simple  and 
cheap,  in  comparison  with  the  others;  the  box  is  the 
only  part  which  wears,  and  is  frequently  obliged  to 
be  refitted  to  the  arms,  otherwise  they  give  the 
wheel  an  unsteady  motion,  and  soon  exhaust  the 
dimply  of  grease. 

Mr.  CoT  linge  of  Westminster-road,  has  for  many  i 
Years  past  manufactured  a  patent  cylindrial  axle- 
tree  uud  box,  which  has  very  great  advantages  over 
the  common  sort.  They  have  been  a  considerable 
time  in  use,  and  their  advantages  have  also  been 
fully  proved,  which  principally  be,  1st.  in  the  length 
of  time  they  wear, — 2d.  in  the  silent  and  steady  mo- 
tion they  preserve  to  the  wheels, — 3d.  the  retaining 
the  oil  to  prosecute  a  journey  of  two  thousand  miles 
without  being  once  replenished  ;  and  4th.  they  are 
very  durable,  aud  but  little  subject  to  be  out  of 
order. 

Those  axletrees  and  boxes  have  also  gone  through 
some  sonsideruble  improvements  since  their  origin, 
and  have  met  with  such  encouragement  that  it  has 
induced  other  persons  to  copy  them  so  closely,  as 
scarcely  to  admit  of  a  decision  in  favour  of  either. 

Figure  5,  is  a  section  of  the  axle  tree  and  box,  in 
which  I,  is  the  axle  tree  arm  made  as  perfectly  cy- 
lindrical as  possible,  and  of  a  peculiarly  hard  sur- 
face, the  middle  reduced  to  contain  the  oil  necessary 
to  feed  the  axletrees  at  the  two  bearings  b  b,  having 
a  shoulder  c,  against  which  the  wheel  box  K  K, 
takes  its  bearings,  the  adjoining  collar  is  grooved 
for  a  washer  to  preserve  the  oil,  and  prevent  noise 
in  its  use,  with  a  rim  e  e,  on  the  collar  of  the  axle- 
tree,  to  answer  the  use  of  the  cutloo.  The  end  f, 
is  double  Bcrewed  to  receive  two  nuts  for  securing 
the  wheel;  the  one  screw  turns  the  way  of  the 
•wheel,  the  other  tlie  reverse,  and  is  meant  as  an 
additional  security. 

K  K,  h  Ihe  wheel  box  cut  through  the  middle, 
which  is  made  of  a  very  hard  metal,  nicely  polish;  d, 
and  fitted  to  the  arms,  having  a  recess  at  the  back 
part  for  containing  a  supply  of  oil.  It  has  two 
vhoulders  c,  the  back  one  fits  close  to  the  rim  of  the 
collar,  whicJi  it  covers,  tlie  fore  one  projects  without 
the  surface  of  tbe  wheel  stock,  and  is  screwed  an  the 
inside  to  receive  the  screw  of  the  cap  L?  which 
xuven  the  out  and  receives  the  waste  of  oil,  is  most- 


ly made  of  brass  and  screwed  on,  or  in  the  box 
against  the  front  of  the  wheel  stock.  This  form  of 
the  cap  is  used  to  all  but  the  common  axletree. 

The  wheels  to  four  wheel  carriage*,  should  be 
formed  as  nearly  of  a  height  as  the  appearance  and 
construction  will  permit,  and  if  not  required  for 
heavy  work,  or  bad  roads,  the,  lighter  they  are  the 
better.  The  fixtures  from  whence  the  draught  is 
taken,  should  be  placed  rat'ier  above  the  centre  of 
the  largest  wheel,  for  advantage  of  draught. 

The  meinliers  of  a  wheel  ure  of  three  descriptions, 
viz.— the  nuve,  the  spokes,  and  the  fellies  ;  the  nave 
is  the  stock,  made  of  elm,  in  which  all  the  spoke* 
are  fixed,  and  in  which  the  axletree  or  wheel-box 
is  confined  to  receive  the  axle  arm*.  The  spoke* 
are  straight,  made  of  oak,  firmly  tenoned  in  the 
nave;  these  are  the  support  of  the  fellies  or  wheel 
rim. 

The  fellies  made  of  ash  or  beech,  form  the  rim  of 
the  wheel,  aud  are  divided  into  short  lengths,  in  tbe 
proportion  of  one  io  every  two  spokes;  those  are 
fixed  on  the  spokes,  and  on  them  iron  strakes  arc 
nailed. 

The  height  ol  the  wheels  regulates  tlie  number  of 
spokes  and  fellies  that  they  are  to  co.i'ain,  the  larger 
the  circumference  of  the  wheel  is,  toe  greater  num- 
ber of  sp.'kc*  is  required  ;  they  should  not  be  more 
to  any  wheel  tlmu  fifteen  inches  distance  on  the 
follies*. 

The  usual  height  of  wli»els  extends  to  five  feet  8 
inches,  and  arc  divided  in  (bur  proportions,  to  con- 
tain from  8  to  14  spokes,  and  null  that  number  of 
fellies ;  these  are  denominated  eights,  tens,  twelves, 
or  fourteen*,  which  are  the  numbers  of  spokes  in  a 
wheel,  or  fellies  in  a  pair.  The  height  which  re- 
gulates the  uumber  for  an  eight-spoked  wheel, 
should  not  exceed  three  feet  2  iuches,  for  a  ten,  4 
feet  G  indies,  for  a  twelve,  5  feet  4  inches,  for  a 
fourteen,  5  feet  8  inches ;  these  are  the  greatest 
heights  for  the  different  numbers  of  spokes  to  each 
wheel.  As  the  fore  wheels  of  a  four  wheel  carriage 
receives  more  stress  than  the  hind  ones,  the  rule  is 
when  the  bind  wheels  are  of  that  height  to  require 
14  spokes;  the  fore  one*,  if  under  the  necessary 
height  before  stated,  should  have  twelve,  never  al- 
lowing the  fore  wheels  to  have  more  than  two 
spokes  less  than  what  is  needful  for  the  hind  ones. 

The  patent  or  bent  timber  wheel,  has  the  rim  of 
one  piece,  bent  to  tlie  circle,  instead  of  being  put 
together  in  short  lengths,  or  fellies,  which  arc  hewn 
to  the  shape;  the  strength  of  tbe  bent  timber  is  pre- 
served while  the  other  is  destroyed  ;  besides,  «t  is 
nooped  with  one  piece  of  iron,  instead  of  being  shod 
with  etrakes,  and  will  often  last  twice  the  time  in 
wear  that  the  others  will  and  has  a  much  lighter  and 
neater  appearance,  on  which  account  it  is  often 
prefered. 

Tbe  mock  patent,  or  hoopeJ  wheel,  comes  very- 
near  the  others  m  appearance  and  use,  particularly  if 
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made  with  ash  fellies ;  as  the  preservation  of  both 
lies  chiefly  in  the  hoops  that  the  wheels  arc  rimmed 
with.  It  is  composed  partly,  on  the  patent  plan, 
and  partly  on  common  method,  having  the  timber  the 
same  as  the  strake,  and  the  iron  as  the  patent 
wheel. 

The  common  sort  of  wheels  are  preferred  by 
many,  en  account  of  their  being  more  easily  repair- 
ed, than  the  hooped  or  patent  wheel,  but,  though 
the  repairing  of  them  is  more  difficult,  yet  they  are 
much  less  subject  to  need  it. 

Boots  and  budgets  are  mostly  understood  as  one 
article,  though  sodifforently  called;  they  am  intend- 
ed for  one  purpose,  which  is  tl  at  of  earn  ing  lug- 
gage, and  are  usually  fixed  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
carriage,  between  the  spring*;  the  principal  differ- 
ence lieu  in  this  ;  one  is  made  with  a  loose  cover, 
and  is  properly  the  budget,  being  made  convenient 
for  trunks;  there  sort  of  budgets,  for  travelling  car- 
riage*, or  common  post-chaises,  are,  by  far,  the  most 
useful,  the  others  are  boots,  of  a  trunk  form,  made 
more  square,  and  adapted  to  town  carriages,  but 
can  be  of  no  other  advantage  than  that  of  currying 
loose  hay,  horse-cloths,  &c.  From  one  or  other  of 
these  boots,  conveniences  are  sometimes  made  for 
the  substitute  of  a  coach-box,  to  save  labour  to  the 
horse  when  the  carriage  is  used  for  poat-wcrk,  or  to 
preserve  an  uninterrupted  view  from  within. 

Boots  are  frequently  used  at  the  fore  end  of 
phastons,  and  then  mostly  have  the  lore  springs  fix- 
ed thereto,  by  meaus  of  carved  block",  which,  aft- 
bolted  to  their  sides  ;  the>e  usually  have  the  step 
for  the  entrance  to  the  body,  fixed  or  hung.  Boots 
and  budgets  are  sometimes  used  to  the  hind  part  of 
travelling  carriages,  but  more  frequently  to  the  hind 
parts  of  phctons,  gigs,  or  curricles,  and  are  of  two 
vizes  less  than  what  are  used  to  coaches  or  chariots. 

Platforms,  raisers,  or  blocks,  are  added  to  a  car- 
riage, either  as  mutter  of  necessity  or  appearance, 
their  use  is  to  elevate  and  support  the  budget,  boot, 
hind  foot -board,  and  springs;  they  are  generally 
placed  on  the  side  of  the  carriage,  and  relieve  the 
inside  framings  from  being  obscured  by  the  plat- 
forms, as  they  are  lightened  and  moulded,  and  give 
the  carriage  a  more  airy  appearance. 

A  handsome  coach-box,  is  a  great  ornament  to  a 
carriage.  Of  these  there  are  various  sorts  now  in- 
troduced, to  save  unnecessary  burden  to  the  horse, 
and  fatigue  to  the  driver^  which  are  two  very  mate- 
rial objects.  The  objection  by  many  persons  to  a 
coach- box,  is  the  obstruction  it  gives  to  the  view; 
hut  they  may  be  so  adapted  as  not  materially  to  af- 
fect the  sight;  and  any  convenience,  however  simple, 
iti  better  than  fatiguing  both  man  and  horse ;  but, 
to  carriages  used  in  town,  a  substantial  coach-box  is 
indispensably  necessary,  as  it  affords  so  material  an 
advantage  to  the  driver. 

The  standard  coach-box  is  the  most  general  and 
uple  in  use,  as  it  is  light,  and  convenient  to  re 
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move;  it  isprefered  for  those  carriages  that  are  al- 
ternately used  for  town  and  country  :  these  kind  of 
boxes  are  simply  fixed  by  means  of  plates,  which 
clip  the  transom,  and  are  stayed  on  the  hind  or  boot 
bar,  and  fixed  with  coIlar-boUs. 

The  Salisbury  boot,  though  bulky  and  of  a  heavy 
appearance,  is  by  far  the  most  convenient  and  fash- 
ionnhle  coach-box  in  use;  it  is  boot  and  coach-box 
together:  and  although  it  be  apparently  heavy,  it  is 
not  more  so  than  the  common  box  and  boot,  toge- 
ther, a*  the  inside  is  all  a  cavity,  which  is  peculiarly 
convenient  for  luggage,  having  a  large,  flat  bottom, 
which  resting  on  the'  framings  or  blocks,  makes  it 
more  steady  than  coach- boxes,  on  the  common  prin- 
ciples. This  sort,  however,  is  not  so  convenient  to 
remove,  and  when  taken  off,  the  vacant  space  must 
be  filled  by  another  kind  of  budget,  such  as  is  usual- 
ly put  on  to  post-chaises. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  some  practical  direc- 
tions, with  regard  to  the  structure  of  a  carriage. 

Previously  to  making  the  body  of  a  carriage,  a 
drawing  is  made  on  a  square  canvas,  hy  this  the 
workman  makes  his  patterns,  marks  out  his  timber, 
and  saws  it  according  to  those  patterns.  The  bot- 
tom which  is  the  essential  or  main  timber  of  the 
whole,  (as  all  the  rest  principally  depend  upon  it), 
i>  of  a  circular  form,  four  feet  long,  compassed  six 
inches  from  the  centre,  two  inches  deep,  five  inches 
and  half  wide  in  the  centre,  reduced  at  the  ends  to 
two  inches.  From  the  front  of  the  bottom  side,  at 
the  distance  of  two  feet  nine  inches,  close  to  the 
outer  circle  are  framed  the  standing  pillars,  tho 
length  !••  o  feet  six  inches,  one  inch  and  three  quar- 
ters thick,  and  two  inches  and  three  quarters  deep, 
sweeping  outward  at  the  bottom,  three  inches  to 
make  the  side  of  the  body  of  a  circular  form,  The 
front  pillars  are  two  feet  six  inches  long,  and  nine 
inches  wide  ai  the  bottom,  reduced  by  an  easy 
sweep  to  two  inches  and  three  quarters  at  the  top/ 
and  the  whole  is  two  inches  and  three  quarters 
thick,  framed  into  the  front  of  the  bottom  side  two 
inches  from  the  point  on  the  outer  circle.  The  cor- 
ner pillar  (two  feet  nix  inches  long,  two  inches 
square,  compassed  at  the  bottom  five  inches,  to  make 
a  continuation  of  the  sweep  of  the  bottom  side,  and 
form  a  circular  quarter),  is  let  into  the  extreme  hind 
point  of  the  bottom  side  on  the  outer  circle.  To 
the  inside  of  the  bottom  side,  is  framed  the  front 
bar  three  feet  long,  two  inches  and  an  half  square, 
at  the  distance  of  two  inches  from  the  point,  the 
hind  bar  three  feet  four  inches  long,  twc>  inches 
and  an  half  square,  framed  in  the  same  manner  three 
inches  from  the  point.  Ou  the  bottom  of  the  bot- 
tom side,  is  fitted  a  wooden  rocker,  which  continues 
from  end  to  end,  three  inches  wide,  and  four  deept 
in  the  centre,  reduced  to  a  point  at  the  ends,  fixed 
on  with  iron  boltB,  level  with  the  inside  of  the  bot- 
tom side.  To  the  rocker  the  bottom,  (consisting  of 
deal  boards  grooved  in  each  other),  is  nailed  and 
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strengthened  with  iron  plates,  extending  from  back  ; 
to  front;   the  outride  elbow  is.  then  framed,  the  ; 
length  two  feet  one  inch  and  a  quarter  thick,  and  ]' 
three  inches  wide,  in  the  middle  reduced  to  one1' 
inch  and  an  half  at  the  ends,  nud  turns  up  at  the  " 
back  part  two  inches,  "in  an  easy  sweep  is  fixed  on  ' 
the  standing  pillar  nineteen  inches  from  the  bottom  | 
side,  and  the  turn  up  part  on  the  corner  pillar  four-  j 
teen  inches  from  the  bottom  side.    In  the  hind  pit- 1 
lar  is  framed  the  rail,  three  feet  five  inches  long,  one  j 
inch  thick,  four  inches  deep,  12  inches  from  the  hot- ! 
torn  side,  over  which  at  the  distance  of  five  inches,  ] 
is  framed  the  sword  case  rail  of  the  same  length,  j 
1£  inches  square,  compassed  1  inch,  between  the  I 
standing  pillars  id  framed  the  sent  rail,  4  fret  long,  [ 
2  inches  square,  at  the  distance  of  (>  inches  from  the  j 
bottom  side,  square  with  that  to  the  inside  of  the  j 
corner  pillars,  is  screwed  the  back  seat  rail.    The  ! 
front  latten  rail,  3  feet  seven  inches  long,  i  inch  |[ 
thick,  and  1}  inches  drep,  is  framed  in  the  front  j: 
pillars,  distant  from  the  bottom  point  one  loot  four  ]' 
inches.    The  fence  rail  of  the  same  dimensions  10 
inches  higher.    The  doors  are  made  with  two  up- 
right pillars,  both  of  the  same  dimensions  and  sweep 
as  the  standing  pillar,,  one  of  which  is  called  the 
hinge  pillar,  the  other  the  shutting  pillar,  in  which 
is  framed  a  batten  and  fence  rail,  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions and  distance  as  the  front  2  feet  long,  each 
compassed  1  inch  on  the  outside,  making  a  regular 
sweep  with  the  elbow.    In  the  bottoxi  is  framed  the 
door  bottom,  2  feet  long,  2j  incites  thick,  and  3} 
inches  deep  in  the  centre,  compassed  to  the  top  of 
the  bottom  side. 

The  whole  body  being  now  frainpd,  is  grooved 
out  to  receive  the  pannels  and  rounded  off* for  carving:  | 
when  carved,  the  pannelling  commences,  which  isofj 
dry  mahogany,  planed  thin  to  the  grooves,  the  hind 
paunel  is  then  cut  to  the  size  between  the  corner 
pillars;  the  lower  back  rail  and  bottom  bar  being 
then  compassed  by  heat  to  the  sweep  of  the  pillnr, 
and  fixed  to  the  bottom  sides  with  the  pillars 
through  which  2  iron  bolts  are  driven  and  screwed 
on  the  inside. — The  same  process  is  observed  with 
the  front  quarters,  and  door?,  previous  to  which, 
battens  arc  lixed  to  force  the  pannels  on  the  sides  to 
a  circular  form ;  the  pannels  are  then  strengthened 
on  the  inside  by  small  pieces  of  wood  l\  inches 
square  and  -J-  inch  thick,  (ixed  nil  over  them  with 
glue,  which  is  called  blocking. — The  swordcasc  is 
then  lixed  in  the  hind  part,  by  screwing  two  solid 
pieces  of  ash  to  the  corner  pillar  projecting  in  the 
centre  8  inches,  round  which  is  turned  by  means  of 
heat,  a  thin  deal  board  strengthened  inside  with 
glue  and  canvas ;  the  doors  are  then  hung  with 
brass  hinges,  fixed  in  the  fore  pillars,  and  fastened 
when  shut  with  a  Bpring  lock  and  dovetail  catch  to 
the  M  mding  pillars,  round  tbr  l>->ii<;u  and  upright 
edg^s,  are  screwed  brass  nil  '  t  pi  -  i  -  i-»  a  «<.(.d 
finish  and  hide  the  joints.    The.  pi..in-,  mj  thou  pe- 


rjured for  the  head.  In  the  standing  pillar  is  fixed 
a  strong  iron  joint,  to  which  is  fitted  the  top  pillar 
of  two  leet  long,  and  three  inches  square,  in  the  top 
of  it  is  fixed  the  top  door  case  with  a  joint  and 
hinge,  three  inches  from  the  standing  pillar  full 
length,  three  feet  six  inches  by  three  inches  in  the 
centre,  reduced  at  both  ends  to  2j  inches  ;  the  front 
pillar  of  one  foot  ten  inches  in  length,  and  2£  inches 
square,  fastened  with  a  double  hinge  joint,  the  front 
of  the  door  case  fitted  at  bottom,  on  the  top  of  the 
front  pillar,  and  fixed  to  that  with  a  strong  dove- 
tail lock  ;  the  front  top  rail  3  feet  7  inches  long,  and 
2J  inches  square,  compassed  I  inch,  and  the  top  and 
bottom  is  fixed  to  the  front  part  of  the  doorcases 
In  the  centre  of  the  fore  end  is  fixed  the  middle 
front  pillar,  length  four  feet,  2i  inches  wide,  ntd 
1 1  inches  thick,  in  the  centre  of  which  pillar,  U  a 
ho;k  joint,  the  upper  part  fastening  with  a  dove- 
tail plate  and  bolt.  The  whole  of  <he  pillars  arc 
then  grooved  out  for  the  glasses  and  blinds;  the 
doors  and  front  outsid.'.  being  now  finished,  the  in- 
side is  boarded  up  with  thin  deal  to  receive  the 
lining  and  preserve  the  glasses.  TIip  seat  is  then 
fiui-hed,  by  fixing  boards  on  the  seat  rails,  from  the 
back  pannel  one  foot  eight  inches.  The  hind  upper 
quarter  is  formed  by  two  compass  slats  (fixed  to  a 
neck  plate  in  the  standing  pillar  joint),  2  feet  eight 
inches  long.  2  inches  at  top,  reduced  to  1  inch  at 
bottom  and  1  inch  thick  ;  an  the  top  ol  the  hind  slat, 
is  fixed  the  back  rail  3  feet  y  inches  long,  by  2 
inches  square,  sweeped  to  correspond  with  the  froi  t 
rail,  on  the  top  of  the  other  slat  is  fixed  a  hoop-tick 
of  the  same,  sweep  3  feet  10  inches,  by  1  inch  thick 
and  2  inches  wide.  On  the  top  of  the  door  case  are 
fixed  three  more  hoop  sticks  of  the  same  dimensions 
at  the  distunce  of  2  inches  from  each  other.  Do  the 
back  of  the  elbow  and  to  the  corner  pillar,  is  fixed  a 
»tro:!g  iron  prop,  which  projects  six  inches  from  the 
body;  secured  inside  by  an  iron  stay,  as  also  one  on 
the  top  of  the  standing  pillar  projecting  IJ  inches, 
in  the  ends  of  which  props  the  main  joint  is  fixed; 
the  lower  slat  and  top  rail  is  then  fixed  up  It>  inches 
from  the  back  rail;  aud  .'lie  upper  slat  and  hoopstkk 
fixed  10  inches  from  it,  on  the  elbows  made  to  the 
sweep  are  fixed  two  strong  iron  plates  5  inches  deep. 
The  steps  are  then  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  door 
way  in  the  bottom  sides  with  bolts,  width  II  inches 
depth,  if  treble,  11  inches  if  single,  10  inches^  cased 
round  with  dual  to  conceal  tbem,  (when  the  body  is 
tiimmcd) ;  the  body  loops  arc  fixed  on  the  bottom  of 
the  rockers,  witli  bolts  and  nut  headed  screws,  t lie 
hind  body  loops  13  incites  compressed  to  fancy;  the 
front  body  loop  to  the  head  18  inches  from  which  pro- 
ceeds a  horn  (i  inches  long,  jointed  at  top,  to  a  split 
stay,  which  takes  the  foot  board  at  tS  inches  di»ianc  ; 
the  other  part  extending  upwards  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tiarouch  seat  IS  inches:  there  is  also  an  iron  stay 
lixed  in  a  socket  at  the  top  part  in  front  of  the  fore 
,  i!l  ir,  which  fastens  to  the  bottom  of  the  seat  at  the 
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distance  of  16  metes  from  the  body;  the  width  of 
the  seat  15  inches,  and  length  31  inches,  rounded  at 
the  hind  corners,  made  of  a  solid  board,  on  the  top 
of  which  an  iron  is  fixed  12  inches  high,  level  with  the 
outside  ;  the  foot  board  31  inches  long,  17  inches 
deep,  and  from  the  seat  to  the  centre  18  inrhes,  which 
finishes  the  body  from  the  coach  maker's  bench. 

The  body  being  complcated  from  the  coach 
maker's,  it  is  usual  next  to  cover  the  sword 
tase  with  a  piece  of  fine  neals  leather  prepared  for 
that  purpose,  and  put  on  wet  with  paste  or  white 
lead  to  keep  it  from  rising  in  the  hollow  part.  A 
very  great  improvement  ha*  lately  taken  place  in  co-  ■ 
venn»  the  top  parts  of  coaches,  and  chariots,  by  put- 
ting the  leather  on  whole,  so  as  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  wet  penetrating,  as  was  frequently  the  case 
when  put  on  in  separate  piece*),  and  joined  on  each 
other  by  nails  &c.  The  patinels  of  the  body  are 
painted  three  or  four  times  witb  ol  colour,  and  se- 
veral times  after  with  a  composition  of  ground 
white  lead,  spruce  or  brown  ochre,  turpentine  and 
varnish,  and  when  hard,  rubbed  to  n  smooth  sur- 
face with  pumice  stones  and  water,  the  colour  what- 
ever it  may  be,  is  laid  a  sufficient  number  of  times 
to  be  solid,  and  varnished  twice,  previous  to  arms,  if 
any  being  put  on,  afterwards  varnislied  as  often  as 
required  being  various  according  to  colour  &c.  &c . 
The  process  of  painting  the  carriage,  is  by  giving  il  a 
sufficient  number  of  coats  to  fill  up  the  gram  of  the  j 
wood,  rubbing  it  between  each  coat  with  fine  sand 
paper,  till  it  becomes  smooth,  then  ornament  it  by 
picking  out,  and  varnish  it  as  often  as  the  nature  of 
the  colour  requires,  which  never  exceeds  four  times. 
The  inside  of  the  body  is  then  trimmed,  the  art  of 
which  consists,  in  fitting  a  lining  in  it  composed  of 
cloth,  leather  lace  $c.  in  the  most  ornamental  and 
comfortable  manner.  The  roof,  the  doors,  front, 
bottom  quarters,  seat  fa]  I,  and  the  bottom  part  of  the 
cushions  are  usually  cloth,  the  upper  quarters,  top 
and  bottom  back,  elbows,  and  top  of  the  cushions 
morocco.  The  process  is  this;  first  cut  out  the  roofand 
all  th*-- larger  ports  of  the  lining;  fit  the  pockets 
and  falls  on  the  front  and  doors,  the  pockets  and  fulls 
are  usually  bound  with  broad  lace.  The  morocco 
part  of  thi  lining  with  the  exception  of  the  cushions 
and  elbows,  are  made  witheauvus  backs,  and  bound 
with  narrow  lace,  stufled,/ull  with  curled  hair,  and 
tufted  with  silk  or  worsted.  When  the  lining  is  cut 
oat  and  mnde  up,  proceed  to  line  the  inside  of  the 
sword  cave  with  serge,  or  shalloon  of  the  colour  of 
the  lining,  paste  up  slips  of  cloth  round  the  lights, 
and  paste  cloth  on  the  recess  of  the  door  left  to  con- 
tain the  step;  nail  lace  all  round  the  lights,  and 
finish  round  the  same  with  narrow  lace,  called  part- 
ing, fix  in  the  elbows,  the  bottom,  back,  bottom 
quarters,-  top  back,  and  top  quarters,  fixing  up  the 
roof  which  is  fastened  to  the  hoop  sticks  by  narrow 
slips  of  list  nailed  to  them,  and  screwed  to  the  roof. 
The  pillars  are  lined  with  slips  of  cloth,  bound  on 


each  side  with  hue,  through  which  tho  hand  holders, 
pass,  and  are  nailed  firm  to  the  standing  pillars,  fix  ' 
in  the  front,  finishing  the  sides  with  the  line  of  lace, 
which  forms  part  of  the  front  light,  fix.  on  the  door 
lining,  finishing  the  edges  with  a  row  of  parting  lace, 
all  round.    The  steps  are  mostly  now  very  Hand- 
somely finished,  one  side  being  morocco,  and  lined 
witb  cloth  or  velvet,  welted  all  round,  and  the  trout 
bound  with  broad  lace.   The  treads  are  usually  car- 
pet, and  besides  a  carpet  fitted  in  the  bottom;  most 
carriages  have  spring  curtains  made  of  silk,  on  bar- 
rels with  silvered  ends,  the  cutting  out  and  filing 
up  of  which,  forms  a  part  of  the  inside  trimming. 
The  outside  upper  part  is  covered  with  oiled  linen, 
previous  to  being  covered  with  very  strong  grained 
neats  leather,  which  is  closed  and  welted  together  to 
fit  the  roof  quarters  and  back,  and  when  fixed  on, 
completes  the  trimmings  of  the  body,  the  seat,  the 
top  iron,  is  usually  platted  with  neats  leather,  and 
japaned,  round  it  a  squab  or  cushion  is  fitted,  the 
back  part  of  strong  leather,  the  front  or  inside  cloth 
puckered  in  full,  and  welted  all  round,  stuffed  and 
tufted,  and  fixed  in  the  top  iron  with  straps  made 
up  with  buckles.    Inside  the  iron  the  cushion  for 
the  seat  is  fitted,  and  a  fall  is  fixed  along  the  front 
part,  a  deep  valance  all  round  the  seat  of  very  strong 
leather,  and  a  leather  from  the  foot  board  to  the  front 
of  the  seat,  which  is  called  a  heel  leather,  bodies  are 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  ornamented  With  beading, 
of  which  there  arc  three  sorts,  plated,  brass,  and 
queens  metal;  by  the  quality  of  which,  buckles,  han- 
dles, crests,  and  other  ornaments  are  guided,  on 
the  front  upper  pillars  are  fixed  the  lamps,  which 
have  been  much  improved  of  late  years,  and  are 
usually  made  to  burn  candles;  the  body  and  carriage 
thus  prepared,  are  fixed  together,  by  suspending  the 
body  loops  to  the  springs  of  the  carriages,  by  leather 
braces  made  of  several  strips,  strongly  sewed  toge- 
ther with  buckles  fixed  tti  them;  there  are  also 
cheek  and  collar  braces,  fixed  to  the  upper  and  lower 
part  of  the  body,  to  prevent  any  violent  motion  which 
it  would  otherwise  have.  ' 

Mr.  Birch,  of  Great  Queen-street,  London,  ob« 
tained,  in  the  year  1807,  a  patent  for  an  improve- 
ment in  the  construction  of  the  roofs  and  upper 
quarters  of  Landaus,  Barouches,  and  other  carriages, 
the  upper  parts  o£  which  are  made  to  fall  down, 
which  improvement  is  thus  described. 

Frame  and  fix  in  the  top  quarter  rails  to  the  tops 
of  the  standing  pillars  and  slats,  and  fix  the  slats  to 
the  neck  plates;  rabbit  the  under  parts  of  the  stand- 
ing pillars,  the  top  quarter  rails  and  the  slats,  and 
board  them  with  thin  deals,  or  any  other  proper  ma- 
terial. Let  the  crown-pieces  or  cornice  rails  be  long 
enough  to  bevel  or  mitre  into  the  comers  of  the  top 
of  the  standing  pillars ;  and  let  in  the  hinges  and 


thimble  catches  on  the  top  of  the  crown-pieces  and 
top  of  die  quarter  rails.  Fix  on  the  hoop  sticks  and 
back  and  front  rails,  andjward  them  all  up,  except 
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the  two  hoop  sticks  which  are  nearest  to  the  hinges, 
which  may  be  placed  as  close  as  possible,  to  admit 
of  the  bead  sticking  conveniently  low.  Conceal  or 
let  in  one  or  more  boxed  locks  to  the  centre  hoop 
sticks,  or  at  least  the  hoop  sticks  which  unite  the 
thimble  catches,  and  fix  them  so  as  that  they  may  be 
opened  by  a  key  on  the  inside  of  the  carriage. 
Stretch  strong  canvas,  or  other  fit  material,  and  nail 
it,  or  otherwise  fasten  it,  both  on  the  inside  and  the 
outside  of  the  slats  and  elbows,  and  stuff  it  between 
with  flocks  or  tow,  or  other  fit  material.  Likewise 
stretch  and  nail  on  or  fasten  canvas,  or  any  other 
proper  material,  to  the  top  hoop-sticks,  on  the  roof 


I'  which  are  nearest  the  hinges  before  you  put  on  the 

jj  leather  covering. 

The  patentee  says,  that  in  travelling,  a  carriage 
built  upon  this  construction,  will  carry  one  or  more 
imperials  on  its  roof,  without  interfering  with  the 
regular  process  of  opening  it,  and  when  in  that  situ- 
ation,  will  remain  without  doing  the  least  injury  to 
its  upper  parts.  Another  advantage  is  mentioned, 
viz.  that  the  spring  curtains  to  the  landaus  remain 
without  being  removed,  whereas  those  oil  the  old 
plan  were  obliged  to  be  taken  down  before  there 
was  a  possibility  of  opening  it. 
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The  Comb  h  a  well  known  instrument,  made  of 
horn,  ivory,  tortoise-shell,  box,  or  holly-wood ;  and 
is  used  for  separating,  adjusting,  cleansing,  and  or- 
namenting the  hair.  The  commoner  sorts  of  combs, 
are  generally  made  of  the  horns  of  bullocks,  or  of 
elephants  and  sea  horses  teeth  ;  soma  are  made  of 
tortoise-shell,  and  others  of  box,  holly,  and  other 
turd  woods. 

Bullocks  horn9  are  thus  prepared  to  be  manufac- 
tured into  combs  ;  the  tips  are  to  be  sawn  off,  after 
which  they  are  to  lie  held  in  the  flame  of  a  wood 
fire,  till  they  become  nearly  as  soft  a*  leather.  In 
this  state  they  are  split  opeu  on  one  side  and  pressed 
in  a  machine  between  two  iron  plates,  then  plunged 
into  a  trough  of  water,  from  which  they  come  out 
hard  and  flat.    When  the  horn  19  cut  to  the  size  in- 
tended for  the  required  combs,  several  pieces  are 
laid  upon  a  pair  ot  tongs,  adapted  to  the  business, 
over  a  fire,  made  chiefly  of  joiners  shavings,  to 
soften  them.    They  are  frequently  turned,  and  when 
sufficiently  soft,  are  .put  into  a  vice  and  screwed 
tight  to  complete  the  flattening.    When  this  process 
is  finished,  the  horns  are  perfectly  flat  and  hard ; 
they  are  then  given  to  a  man  who  shaves,  planes, 
or  scrapes  offtlie  rough  parts  with  a  knife,  similar  in 
shape  to  one  used  by  coopers,  having  two  handles, 
which  the  comb-maker  works  from  him,  across  the 
grain  of  the  horn,  from  one  end  of  the  intended 
comb  to  the.  other.   When  both  sides  are  perfectly 
smooth,  it  is  delivered  to  the  person  who  cuts  the 
teeth.    This  workman  fastens  it  w/th  wedges,  by 
that  part  meant  for  the  back,  into  an  instrument 
called  a  clam.    The  clam  has  a  long  handle,  which 
the  workman  places  under  him  as  he  sit*,  by  which 
means  he  renders  the  object  of  his  work  firm  and 
steady,  and  he  has,  at  tl»e  same  time,  both  hands  at 
liberty  to  be  employed  in  the  operation.    The  cut- 
ting of  the  teath  is  commenced  by  a  double  saw,  of 
which  each  blade  is  something  like  the  small  one 
with  which  joiners  and  cabinet-makers  cut  their  floe 
work,  with  this  he  forms  the  teeth.    As  this  instru- 
ment leaves  the  work  square,  and  ratlier  in  a  rough 
state,  particularly  in  the  inside  edge  of  each  tooth, 
it  is  followed  by  another  about  the  size  and  shape 
of  a  case  knife,  having  teeth  like  a  file,  on  each  flat 
aide.    Alter  this,  two  others  of  the  winie  shape,  but 
each  finer  cut,  than  the  other  follow.  One  stroke  on 
each  side  of  the  comb  is  then  given  by  a  rasping 
too),  whifh  is  used  to  take  of  any  roughness  that 


may  remain  on  the  sides  of  the  teeth ;  it  is  now  df- 
livered  to  another  operator,  who  polish'  s  it  with  rol- 
ten  stone  and  oil,  applying  them  with  a  piece  of  bull" 
leather. 

The  process  used  for  making  ivory-combs,  is  near- 
ly the  same  as  that  just  described,  excepting  that  the 
ivory  is  first  sawn  into  thin  slices.  The  ivory  from 
Ceylon,  is  reckoned  the  best,  as  being  l.*>s  liah'e  to 
turn  yellow,  by  exposure  to  tho  atmosphere.  The 
whitenrss  which  ivory  acquires,  depends  chiefiv  on 
the  degree  of  dryness  whic'i  it  has  acquired.  When 
yellow,  its  gelatinous  matter  is  altered  by  the  air, 
and  appears  combined  with  the  oxygon  of  the  atmos- 
phere. Heat  cannot  be  made  use  of  for  making  ivory 
pliant,  though  it  is  rendered  softer  by  being  expos- 
ed to  that  agent.  It  is,  as  we  have  observed,  divid- 
ed by  the  saw,  and  for  very  delicate  work,  the  oper- 
ation is  sometimes  performed  underwater,  to  pie- 
vent  its  being  heated  or  rent  by  the  uclion  of  the 
tool.  It  is  polished  with  pumice  stone  and  tripoli. 
Ivory  has  been  said  to  become  soft  by  being  placed 
ill  mustard,  but  both  ivory  and  bone  are  softened  by 
xjing  immersed  in  an  alkaline-ley  made  of  soda 
and  quick-Iime.> 

We  shall  now  give  some  account  of  the  method  of 
cutting  combs  adopted  by  Mr.  William  HuihIhv,  of 
Camden  town,  and  who  obtained  his  Mnjutv's  let- 
ters patent  for  the  invention.  The  term  ot"  his  exclu- 
sive privilege  being  we  apprehend  compleatpd,  it  is 
open  to  any  manufacturer  to  make  what  use  he  pleas- 
es of  the  discovery. 

It  appears,  says  the  writer  in  the  monthly  maga- 
zine, at  first  sight  to  be  a  singular  circumstance, 
that  in  a  country  famous  for  its  attention  to  mecha- 
nical processes,  the  teeth  oi  ivory  combs,  should  be 
cut  one  stroke  after  the  other,  by  the  hum  in  hand, 
assisted  by  no  other  tool  than  a  pair  of  saws  rudely 
fastened  in  a  wooden  back,  and  kept  asunder,  by 
means  of  a  small  slip  of  wood.  With  these  rough 
implements,  however  it  is,  that  t!«  very  delicate  su- 
perfine ivory  combs,  containing  from  50  to  CO  teeth 
in  an  inch,  are  manufactured.  It  may  readily  be 
conceived,  that  the  imaginations. of  mechanical  men, 
must  have  been  employed  in  an  attempt  to  solve  the 
practical  problem  of  constructing  a  machine,  which 
without  skill  in  the  agent  or  firt-t  mover,  might  per- 
form all  lli  it  men  converted  by  practice,  into  a  kind 
of  living  machine?.,  are  capable  of  doing,  but  with 
less  cost,  or  greater  product,  in  proportion,  as  it  is 
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easier  to  maintain  the  -one  than  the  other.  Accord- 1 
ingly  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  traces  of  attempts  of 
thtskind  during  the  lust  40  year*,  in  the  traditions 
of  our  manufacturing  (owns  and  counties.  From 
what  causes  their  failure  may  have  arisen,  since 
none  of  them  have  been  established  to  supersede  the 
old  practice,  is  not  easy  to  discover,  but  it  is  certain, 
that  Mr.  liuiidy's  machine,  is  the  first  and  only  one 
which  has  yet  appeared  at  the  patent  office.  Its  con- 
struction is  as  fallows : 

An  iron  fly  wheel  of  three  feet  in  diameter,  is 
moved  by  a  crank  and  treadle,  or  by  nny  other  pow- 
er or  means  of  application.  On  the  same  axis,  is  a 
wheel  or  pulley  of  15  inches  diameter,  which  by  a 
gut,  drives  another  pulley  of  nine  inches  attached  to 
a  puppet  head  above,  sheers  resembling  those  of  a 
common  foot  lathe.  An  arbor  is  driven  by  this  up- 
per wheel,  in  the  same  manner  as  work  is  thrown 
round  between  centres  Wore  the  mandrel]  in  the 
common  lathe.  Ou  the  arbor  are  fixed  a  number  of 
circular  cutters,  about  two  inches  diameter,  corres- 
ponding to  the  notches  intended  to  be  cut  in  the 
combs.  These  cutlers  are  all  of  a  thickness,  and 
have  brass  washers  between  them,aud  also  from  ano- 
therarborina  frame  there  are  steel  pieces,  called 
guiders,  which  stand  between  the  cutters,  and  keep 
them  regularly  asunder,  just  above  the  place  where 
the  comb  enters. 

The  comb  is  held  by  a  plate  and  two  screws,  upon 
the  top  of  a  block  or  carriage,  which  runs  off  and  on 
by  means  of  a  platform,  and  dovetail  upon  the  lathe  ' 
bed.  The  comb  moves  in  its  own  plane,  right  on- 
ward, to  the  centre  or  axis  of  the  cutters,  and  the 
carriage  is  driven  by  a  screw  of  ten  threads  in  the 
inch,  into  which  a  knife  edge  from  the  carriage  falls, 
instead  of  a  nut  On  the  extremity  or  tail  of  the 
screw  is  fixed  a  spur  wheel  of  thirty  teeth  driven  by 
an  endless  screw,  the  arbor  of  which  last  is  of  course 
parallel  to  the  arbor  or  the  cutters.  It  is  driven  by 
a  pulley  of  six  inches  concetric  with  the  cutting  ar- 
bor, and  itself  has  a  pulley  of  three. 

Hence  if  the  great  wheel  be  moved  once  round, 
j»er  second,  the  arbor  will  revolve  \s  times  and 
the  endless  screw  arbor  \°  times  but  from  the 
dimensions  of  the  screw,  30  revolutions  of  the  end- 
less-screw make  inch  of  the  tooth,  or  150  revolu- 
tions make  \  inch.  With  this  length  of  tooth,  the  great 
wheel  will  revolve  45  times,  and  the  cutting  arbor 
75  times.  One  side  of  the  comb  will  therefore  be 
cut  in  three  quarters  of  a  minute. 

The  combs  are  pointed  by  applying  them  to  an 
arbor,  clothed  with  cutters,  with  chamfered  edges 
and  teeth  ^  inch  deep,  they  are  applied  by  the 
hand.  This  arbor  is  driven  by  a  wheel  on  the 
crank  axis. 

The  cutters  are  made  of  tempered'  steel,  as  are 
also  the  guides,  the  teeth  of  theeutters  are  get  so  as 
to  clear  the  back  or  following  part  from  the  friction 
in  the  cut 


The  cutters,  the  cutter  washers,  the  guides,  and 
the  guide  washers,  are  all  ground  fiat  and  thin,  upon 
a  brass  plate,  in  the  same  manner  us  optical  work  is 
ground;  during  which  operation,  the  piece  is  re- 
tained again  on  an  upper  movable  plate,  of  its  own 
sise,  by  means  ofa  circular  rim  or  edge  which  is  ad- 
justable by  screws,  so  as  to  form  a  deeper  or  shallow' 
er  cell,  as  may  be  required, 

The  guides  arc  one  twentieth  part  thinner  than 
the  washers  of  the  cutters,  and  the  guide  washers  are 
somewhat  thicker  than  the  cutters,  and  there  are 
grooves  in  the  sides  of  the  guides  that  the  teeth  of 
the  cutters  may  pass  clear,  notwithstanding  their 
side  sets. 

The  writer  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  one 
of  the  cutters  of  this  artist,  which  hud  been  given 
by  him  to  a  friend.  It  was  beautifully  wrought, 
very  uniform  iu  its  thickness,  which  was  about 
the  -jYs  of  an  inch,  and  the  sets  of  the  teeth  which 
seemed  to  have  been  affected  by  the  blow  of  a 
punch  on  every  other  tooth  was  extremely  accurate, 
it  was  not  perfectly  flat,  but  had  that  kind  of 'flex- 
ure which  workman  call  a  buckle.  He  also  saw  an 
ivory  comb  of  40  teeth  in  the  inch,  which  was  very 
unitorm,  and  equal  to  the  best  work  done  by  hand, 
except  that  the  cut  seemed  too  wide. 

it  appears  to  be  placed  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
combs  may  really  be  cut  in  this  way;  but  whether 
to  advantage,  must  depend  on  tho  cast  and  du,  abili- 
ty of  the  cutlers,  which  it  is  to  lie  feared,  may  be 
bended  and  spoiled  in  a  course  of  work,  by  tlieir  in- 
cessant friction  between  the  guides.  Jt  may  also  be 
remarked,  that  they  cannot  be  taken  off  the  arbor 
to  sharpen  or  repair,  and  be  put  on  again  without 
changing  the  degree  of  fir.eness  in  the  comb  they 
will  cut.  For  if  we  suppose  an  error  of  one  thou- 
sand) of  an  inch  in  grinding  or  callipering  the  cutters 
and  washer?,  or  in  tlie  different  force  of  screwing 
them  together  on  the  arbor;  this  will  make  a  dif- 
ference of  one  third  of  an  inch,  or  the  brea  lib  of  se- 
venteen teeth  in  a  superfine  comb.  No.  6,  which 
if  coarser  would  bring  it  more  than  half  way  to  the 
sort  called  dandnff,  or  if  finer,  would  equal  the  box- 
comb.  Besides,  which  a  much  less  difference  would 
totally  destroy  the  agreement  or  fitting  between 
cutting  and  pointing.  A  more  particular  accoupt  of 
the  patent  invention,  with  engravings,  may  be  found 
in  the  repertory  of  arts  for  tlie  year  1796. 

Tortoise  shell  combs,  as  they  are  called,  are  very 
much  U9ed.  It  has,  however,  been  properly  observ- 
ed by  authors,  that  the  bard  strong  covering  which 
encloses  tortoises,  and  which  is  used  on  these  occa- 
sions, is  improperly  denominated  a  frbell;  being  of  a 
bony  contexture,  but  covered  on  the  outside  with 
scales,  or  rather  plates  of  a  horny  substance.  There 
are  two  general  kinds  of  tortoises,  viz.  the  land  and 
the  sea  tortoise;  the  latter  is  divided  into  many  dis- 
tinct species,  but  if  the  trstudo-mtbricatn  of  Lin- 
ikeus,  which  alone  furnishes  that  beautiful  shell  so 
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touch  admired  in  European  countries.   The  spoils  ! 
of  the  tortoise  consist  in  thirteen  leaves  or  sen  leu,  j 
sight  of  them  are  flat,  and  live  hent.    The  best  tor-  ; 
1oise  shell  in  thick,  clear,  transparent,  of  the  colour 
of  antimony,  sprinkled  with  brown  and  white. 

Tortoise  shell,  like  born,  becomes  soil  in  a  mo- 
derate heat,  as  that  of  boiling  water,  so  as  to  be  ; 
pressed  in  a  mould,  into  any  form,  the  shell  being  > 
previously  rut  into  plates  of  a  proper  size.    Two  ' 
plates  may  likewise  be  united  into  one  by  heat  and  , 
pressure,  the  edges  being  thoroughly  cleaned,  and 
made  to  fit  close  to  one  another.    The  tortoise 
shell  is  conveniently  heated  for  this  purpose  by  ap- 
plying a  hot  iron  above  and' beneath  the  juncture, 
with  the  interposition  ofa  wet  cloth,  to  prevent  the 
•hell  from  being  scorched  by  the  irons ;  these  irons 
«houl  J  be  pretty  thick  that  they  may  not  loose  their 
heat  berore  the  union  is  effected. 

Tortoise  shell  beiug  in  so  much  request,  many 
methods  have  been  invented  for  the  purpose  of 
staining  horn  so  as  to  imitate  tortoise  shell;  of  which 
the  following  is  one. 

The  horn  to  be  dyed,  being  first  pressed  into  a 
flat  form,  is  to  be  spread  over  with  a  kind  of  paste 
made  of  two  parts  of  quick  lime  and  one  of  litharge, 
brought  into  a  proper  degree  of  consistency  with 
soap. ley.  This  paste  must  be  put  over  all  the  parts 
of  the  horn  except  such  as  are  intended  to  be  left 
transparent,  to  give  it  a  nearer  resemblance  to  tor- 
toise shell ;  the  horn  roust  remain  in  this  state  till 
the  paste  be  quite  dry,  when  it  is  to  be  rubbed  off. 
It  requires  a  considerable  share  of  taste,  and  judge- 
ment to  dispose  the  paste  in  such  a  manner- as  to 
form  a  variety  of  transparent  parts,  of  different  mag- 
nitudes and  figures,  to  look  like  nature.  Some 
parts  are,  by  a  neat  process  rendered  semi- transpa- 
rent, which' is  effected  by  mixing  whitening  with  a 
part  of  the  paste,  to  weaken  its  operation  in  parti- 
cular places;  by  this  means  spots  <of  a  reddish  brown 
will  be  produced,  no  as  greatly  to  increase  the  beau- 
ty of  the  work.  Horn  thus  dyed  is  manufactured 
into  combs,  which  are  frequently  sold  for  real  tor- 
toise shell,  we  shall  now  add  two  or  three  other  di- 
rections on  subjects  connected  with  this  business, 

To  make  horn  soft. — Take  W:  od-ashes  and  quick 
lime;  of  these  make  a  strong  ley,  and  filter  it  clear, 
boil  the  shavings  or  chips  of  born  therein,  and  they 
will  soon  be  reduced  to  a  paste,  this  may  be  colour- 
ed, and  cast  kilo  any  form  required. 

To  prepare  horn  Iravts  is  imitation  of  tortoisr.'thell. 
— Take  of  quick  lime  one  pound,  and  litharge  of 
miter  eight  ounces,  mix*  them  into  a  paste  witli 
urioe,  and  make  spots  with  it,  in  what  form  or  shape 


you  pfeasc,  on  both  sides  orthe  horn;  when  dry, 
rub  oft"  the  powder,  and  repeat  this  as  many  timed 
as  necessary.  Then  take  venuillion,  prepared  with 
size,  lay  it  "all  over  one  side  of  the  horn,  as  also  on 
the  wood,  to  which  you  intend  to  fasten  it.  For 
raised  work,  form  the  horn  in  a  mould  of  any  shape, 
and  when  -dry  five  it  colour  with  the.  aforesaid 
paste  and  vennillion,- then  lay  clear  glue,  both  on 
the  horn  and  the  wood  on  which  it  is  to  be  fixed, 
and  close  it  together.  This  work  is  to  be  done  in 
rather  a  warm  place,  it  is  then  to  stand  all  (night ; 
the  roughnesses  are  to  be  cut  or  filed  off,  and  the 
horn  polished  with  tripoli  and  linseed  oil.  Work 
finished  in  this  manner  is  well  adapted  for  ladies 
combs. 

Anotfttr  method  of  imitating  tortove-shcll  with  * 
horns. — Take  of  Nitrous  acid  two  ounces,  and  of  fine 
silver  one  drachm ;  let  the  silver  be  dissolved,  and 
having  spotted  or  marbled  your  horn  with  wax, 
strike  the  solution  ever  it*  let  it  dry  of  itself,  and 
the  horn  will  be  in  those  places  which  are  free  from 
wax,  of  a  brown  or  black  colour. 

To  dye  Ivory  green,  to  be  used  as  combs. — A  green 
dye  may  be  given  to  ivory,  by  steeping  it  in  nitrous 
acid,  tinged  with  copper  or  verdigris,  or  in  two 
parts  of  verdigris,  and  one  of  sal  ammoniac,  ground  • 
well  togetherrwith  strong  white  wine  vinegar  pour* 
ed  on  them;  and  by  converting  the  nitrous  acid- 
into  aqua  regia,  by  dissolving  a  fourth  part  of  its 
weight  of  sal  ammoniac  in  it,  ivory  may  be  stained 
of  a  fine  purple  colour. 

To  dye  tvory,  Sfc.  with  other  colours. —  Ivory, 
bone,  horn,  and  other  8ub*tai»ces  adapted  to  the 
niBuUfUctnre  of  combs  may  be  stained  yellow,  by 
boiling  them  first  in  a  solution  of  one  pound  of 
Ulum  in  two  quarts  of  water,  aud  then  boiling  them 
in  a  solution  of  turmeric  root.  Ivory,  &c.  may  be 
stained  blue,  by  first  staining  it  green,  and  then 
dipping  it  in  a  solution  of  pearl  ashes,  made  strong, 
and  boiling  hot.  It  maybe  accomplished  also  by 
boiling  in  the  tincture  of  indigo,  prepared  by  the* 
dyers,  and  afterwards  in  a  solution  of  tartar,  made 
by  dissolving  three  ounces  of  white  tartar,  or  cream 
of  tartar  in  a  quart  of  water. 

Combs  are  sometimes  set  with  brilliant  stones,  - 
pearls,  and  even  diamonds ;  some  are  studded  with 
cut  steel,  these  are  •  of  different  shapes,  and  are  used 
to  fasten  up  the  hah*  when  ladies  dress  without  caps. 
Of  course  combs  may  be  bad  of  all  prices  from  a 
few  pence  to  almost  any  sum.  Journeymen  comb 
makers  will  earn  from  Si-,  to  two  guineas  per 
week. 
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Coope  ring  consists  in  manufacturing  casks  and  ij 
-vessels  used  for  containing  and  transporting  all 
kinds  of  liquid^  &c.    It  must  have  been  a  trade 
almost  coemi  with  our  existence,  it  being  of  the 
very-  first  necessity.    The  art  of  coopering  has  ena-  I 
bled  man  to  possess  and  retain  (he  richest  viands  i 
of  foreign  climes.    It  promotes  and  facilitates  the 
export  and  import  of  the  produce  of  distant  coun- 
tries, which  have  enriched  the  merchant,  supplied 
the  want*  and  luxuries  of  the  people,  enriched  the 
revenues,  and  given  spirit  to  navigation.    It  is  Sin- 
possible  in  reflecting  on  the  utility  of  this  trade,  not 
to  feel  that  it  occupies  a  much  greater  space  in  our 
existence  than  it  at  first  appears  to  do. 
^  It  supplies  in  the  first  phec,  till  the  necessary-  fa-  j 
cilitates  of  our-very  extensive  breweries  and  distil- 
leries.   It  enables  our  colonies  to  exist,  by  oflV ring  j 
a  ready  transit  to  their  prodace,  and  in  fine,  ii  is.  a  j 
trade  which  has  developed  to  unreflecting  man,  tl"« 
bounties  of  divme  providence  in  a  most  especial 
manner.    The  trade  in  London  is  divided  i..;o  . 
scveial  ramifications,  and  the  persons  carrying  it  on  : 
as  well  as  the  journeymen,  confine  themselves  res-  \ 
pectively.     They  are  designated  by  fi:st  "  IJutt 
Cooper,'"  'whose  employ  consists  in  manufacturing 
all  kinds  of  casks  for  breweries,  &c.  also  the  lun- 
cheons and  Hogsheads  for  distilleries.  Their  working 
tools  are  but  tew  in  number,  the  first,  an  "  adz"," 
-similar  to  the  same  tool  made  use  of  bv  Carpenters, 
except  the  handle  only  being  about  ten  inches  long, 
be  has  also  an  axe,  with  this  and  the  adze  he  re- 
duces the  staves  to  the  form  he  wishes,  he  has  also 
a  bench,  consisting  of  n  piece  of  simple  plank,  and 
generally  4  or  5  feet  long,  and  one  foot  wide,  stand- 
ing on  four  feet,  raise  i  to  about  2  feet  high  at  one 
end,  and  18  inches  at  the  other,  forming  an  inclined 
plane  on  its  top  ;  there  is  a  stop  and  two  upright 
keeps    at  each  end  of  the  tup  of  the   bench,  , 
•which  wn'c  the  purpose  «»t  keeping  th»«  stave  firm- 
ly on  it,  in  the  operation  of  jointing.    Their  planes 
•consist  of  two  or  three  only,  called  44  jointers," 
similar  to  the  same  kind  of  tool  used  by  Joiners. 
Jt  is  used  by  the  butt  cooper  from  'J  to  4  feet  Jong, 
and  with  which  he  makes  all  his  joints,  it  requires 
to  be  kept  in  good  order,  and  to  l>e  exactly  true  on 
its  face,  and  the  mouth  of  the  plane  6mall,  with  the 
iron  thin  nnd/6harp. 

The  shave  is  a  machine  similar  to  a  tool  called  a 
"  spoke-shave,"  of  rather  larger  dimensions  thsui  the 
common  ones  used   by  Carpenters;  but  coopers 


use  them  of  various  sizes,  it  is  a  sharpened  piece  af 
hardened  metal,  with  two  legs  let  into  a  small  block 
of  beech- wood,  rounded  on  the  face,  and  shaped  at 
the  ends  so  as  to  be  lield  in  the  hand  by  the  work- 
men the  iron  is  sharpened  as  planes  are,  and  it  is 
fixed  m  the  stock  by  two  small  wedges.  With  this 
tool  the  cooper  smooths  and  finishes  the  inside  and 
outside  of  all  his  casks,  rounds  and  shapes  their 
edges,  and  in  fine  finishes  his  work  for  use.  The 
tool  called  a  tooth,  commonly  "  the  old  woman's 
tooth,"  is  made  not  unlike  the  **  shave,"  except  the 
iron  which  is  in  fact  the  tooth,  it  is  very  narrow 
approaching  an  arris,  and  it  is  kept  sharp,  and  used 
for  making  groove*  round  the  top  aud  bottom  of  the 
staves,  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  cask.  They  use 
also  a  series  of  Hilts,  called  centre  aud  doweling 
/Jilts,  the  former  arc  used  for  making  perforations 
to  insert  cock-,  and  other  convenience*  tor  filing  or 
^mptiing  the  ca-ks,  the  latter  for  ooriug  the  friges 
of  two  opposite  joints,  in  the  tops  and  bottoms  of 
vessel*  r»  qilin  tl  to  be  doweled  together. 

Doweling  is  no  more  than  axing  in  oaken  pins  in 

li«  joints;  and  made- use  of,  only  to  large  vessels  to 
prevent  the  joints  turn  swagging  from  tiieir  places: 

'  is  of  the  greatest  utility,  and  a  good  cooper 
never  neglects  to  do  it;  it  is.  confined  to  the  tops 
and  liottoins  only.  A  hoop  "  technically"  is  to  the 
C  ')per  a  model, "into  which  he  fits  all  his  staves; 
this  model  or  hoop  is  :-f  ascertained  dimensions,  and 
is  as  various  as  the  numerous  different  vessels  made 
use  of,  for  instance,  they  have  a  hoop  for  butts, 
hogsheads,  puncheons,  barrels  and  all  other  casks 
required  for  the  different  quantities  of  liquids  in  he 
vended  at  a  butt  coopery,  on  a  large  scale.  Tliese 
hoops  are  Jaid  down,  and  the  work  is  divided  among 
the  most  expert  in  their  several  ways.  Some  meu 
are  employed  iu  hewing  the  staves  and  reducing 
them  to  their  lengths,  others  in  jointing  and  fitting 
them  into  the  hoop, and  some  iu  preparing  the  tops 
and  bottoms,  while  others  are  cleaning  and  smooth- 
ing the  staves  to  receive  the  ends  and  final  hooping. 
The  staves  made  use  of  by  the  but  cooper,  arc  invari- 
ably of  oak,  and  until  very  lately,  wholly  imported 
from  the  Baltic,  and  sold  in  the  market  by  a  mer- 
chant, called  the  stave  merchant  The  staves  are 
imported  in  the  several  lengths  required,  and  sold  by 
the  thousand,  under  the  following  designations,  viz. 
Pipe  staves  about  five  feel  6  inches  long,  two  incites 
thick  and  six  inches  wide;  hogshead  staves  four 
leetlong;  barrel  staves  three  foet4?  inches  long. 
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There  are  also  tb  be  met  with,  long  and  short  head- 
ings, the  former  run  about  30  inches  imlengih,  and 
the  latter  from  2b  to  24  inches ;  thes-e  various  staves 
are  found  to  meet  most  of  the  required  purposes  of 
coopery.  The  retail  merchant  sorts  ana  divides 
them  for  the  consumer  into  the  bc>»t  pipe  slaves,  se- 
conds Sec  and  the  i>ame  to  the  hogshead,  and  barrel) 
staves.  The  headings  are  sold  generally  as  import- 
ed, the  Dantzick  and  Hamhoro  staves  are  consider- 
ed the  best.  Although  great  qunntites  are  imported 
from  Kiga,  Meniel  and  Koningsl>erg;  ibe  pipe  staves 
from  Duntzick  or  Hamhoro,  will  letch  from  £W0 
to  £250  per  thousand,  of  six  .score  to  the  hundred, 
and  they  rose  lately  wIkmi  all  communication  with 
the  Baltic  was  stopped,  as  high  as  £b()Q  per  thou- 
sand, and  the  smaller  staves  in  n  pro|x*nion.  This 
event  gave  rise  to  the  introduction  of  stave*  from 
Canada,  which  soon  superseded  the  necessity  of  the 
importation  from  the  iJi'liic.  sMid  thor^  is  now  in  the 
market  from  our  own  possessions,  in  .America  abtin- 
dancc  rf  staves  of  all  descriptions;  *ohl  by  the  de- 
signation of  Qnelic  and  Car.a< :.t  staves",  and  *t 
two  thirds  the  price  of  those  from  the  Baltic,  they  ar*» 
however,  not  Ibtiud  to  be  so  <i «»t  able,  hut  tlx  v  work 
better,  and  make  u  neater  utensil.  The  IXmszick 
staves  still  continue  to  be  purchosetl  for  tl.e  Brew- 
eries, in  preference  to  the  American,  from  tlie  «-\pe- 
rience  of  its  superiority  in  *ficngti;  mid  durability. 
Ail  the  Aim  ricui-wouri,  possesses  more  Intuit v  than 
strength.  In  thf  ^rticb  of  fir,  of  whir'i  there"  is  an 
iaimeuv"  consumption  in  these  Kingdoms,  and  which 
have  IntteHv  receive  d  almost  their  whole  supply 
from  C'r.nacfa,  ami  in  order  to  encourage  the  intpor- 
tatioi.  from  these  settlements,  the  import  duties  have 
been  mitde  considerably  less,  than  from  the  Baltic, 
but  in  building  as  m*  coopery,  the  cleanness  and 
RtratjrhtiiesH  of  the  grain  ofthe  limber,  is<i  |>oor  s  t 
off  for  its  want  of  strength  aud  dtiraL*.li*\  ;  whicn 
qualities  tlie  timhvrs  from  America,  certainly  want 
in  comparison  of  thos-1  from  northern  Ftiru|K.\  Iron 
the  cooper  is  not  i'i  ueed  off,  because  its  place  cau 
be  supplied  with  other  materials;  except  for  his 
working  tooks.  But  England  abounding  in  iron,  it 
is  found  economical  to  make  our  hooping  of  that 
metal.  Iron  hoops  are  obviously  the  best  Ibr  the  butt 
cooper,  whose  staves  ar**  usually  of  good  substance; 
but  in  cases  in  whicli  the  staves  are  thin,  iron  hoops 
should  be  avoided,  or  at  least  but  partially  employ- 
ed. The  oxide  of  iron  of  which  these  hoops  supply 
abundance  (commonly  known  as  rust)  cats  away  and 
destroys  lb-  wood  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  a> 
well  as  the  J  ooping  itself;  Foreign  casks  are  seldom 
bouud  l>y  iron;  not  always  from  tlie  want  of  the  me- 
tal, but  from  fancying  that  it  may  have  chalylieate 
qualities  ui>on  their  contents;  it  ts  particularly 
avoided  in  France,  and  indeed,  in  all  wine  countries, 
and  in  France  the  best  coopciy  is  practised.  The 
hooping  is  sold  as  must  iroii  work  usitnHy  is,  by 
tlie  hundred,  in  various  lcngths,prcviously  wrongh't 


in  a  mill  at  the  furnaces,  of  great  variety  of  thick- 
ness, the  hooping  is  cut  by  the  cooper,  to  the  length 
he  requires  to  hoop  his  bulls,  or  other  vessel,  punch- 
ed at  the  lap,  and  cold  ri  vetted.  Previously  to  put- 
ting on  the  hooping,  the  stave*  arc  dryed  either  by-f 
being  exposed  to  an  open  fire,  or  in  kilns,  the  latter 
is  now  the  most  approved  in  large  manufacturies. 

Kuudlet-cooper  is  a  second  branch  of  this  trade, 
he  makes  use  of  all  the  tools,  used  by  the  butt 
cooper,  except,  perhaps  his  collection  may  be  on  a 
smaller  scale.  This  manufacturer  makes  the  bottle* 
jj  of  various  small  contents  for  the  use  of  the  distiller, 
who  sends  out  his  spirits  in  them,  consisting  of,  from 
I  gulloii  bottles  and  upwards  to  20  gallons ;  he  usee 
the  long  and  short  headings,  which  he  rends  into  two 
or  more  in  thickness,  according  to  the  substance  re- 
quired in  his  bottles.  This  is  an  extensive  branch 
of  business,  if  it  be  considered  how  numerous  our 
wants  are  made  by  the  ingenuity  ol  the  distiller, 
whose  chief  concern  is  in  giving  a  zest  to  the  palate; 
and  his  success  is  too  apparent  in  the  multiplied  nos- 
trums offered,  to  the  weary  public,  under  the  appel- 
lation ot  cordials.  As  these  ;  re  increased,  the  rund- 
•  t  cooper  finds  his  account  important. 

Dry  cooper  finds  his  employment  in  manufactur- 
ing hogshinds,  and  casks  for  tlie  containing  of  every 
kind  of  dry  produce,  the  leading  feature  of  the 
consumption  in  his  line,  is  in  making  hogsheads, 
for  sugar.  I  lis  tools  are  of  the  same  description  as 
befo'.e  named,  but  lie  works  the  stares  out  of  .all 
\;n:is  of  wood,  and  is  not  obliged  to  be  so  neat  in 
wis  fittings  as  the  butt  or  runalct  cooper.-  It. is  art 
extensive  line  of  business  at  all  sea- ports,  in  whkh 
great  exports  are  constantly  making,  he  supplies 
casks  to  pack  the  supplies  in.  of  all  dry  natures,  for 
both  army  and  naty,  as  the  cloathing  and  hats  ;  be- 
sides military  Mores,  are,  for  convenience  usually 
puiki'd  in  casks.  II is  busjness  is  also  extensive  in 
supplt  ing  convenient  security  in  packages  for  the 
Apothecary  general  to  the  army,  whose  medicines 
are  l*<  rwarded  in  a  dry  stale  securely  enclosed  in 
ca-ks,  prepared  by  the  dry  cooper. 

Whi'e  cooper,  his  employ  comes  home  to  every 
housekeeper,  because  in  e\ery  establishment,  is  to 
be  recognised  some  machine  or  other  supplied  »o  it 
by  his  industry.  He  manufactures  all  dome- tic 
utensils,  such  as  are  used  in  private  brewing,  in 
;  wishing,  dairies,  in  making  churns,  palls,  and  e\«  ry 
j  convenience  required  in  all  the  multiplied  purposes 
of  our  domestic  economy.  At  the  white  cooper*,  is 
to  lie  found  the  most  extensive  employment  of  the 
staves  called  long  and  short  headings ;  he  is  the 
greatest  consumer  of  this  article ;  he  proceeds  in  a 
similar  way  in  the  manufactory  of  his  goods,  as  is 
described  under  the  head  of  butt  cooper ;  but  ha 
rends  his  staves  into  several  thicknesses,  in  order  to 
make  his  utensils  lighter  and  better  adapted  to  their 
required  purposes,  lie  makes  use  of  many  different 
kinds  of  hoops,  the  iron  hoops  he  procures  by  weight 
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ready  milled  and  fit  for  use,  which  he  adopts  and 
cold  rivets  on  all  his  goods  bound  by  iron  hooping  -. 
many  of  the  articles  manufactured  by  thin  trades- 
man, are  secured  by  wooden  hoops,  for  instance ; 
%l\  tubs  lifted  in  laundries  and  dairies  ;  these  hoops  I 
known  to  the  trade  by  "  white  fcoops"  are  rended 
out  of  ash  wood,  and  arc  of  various  substance  for 
use.  When  this  hoop  is  neatly  cleaned  up,  it  gives 
a  cleanliness  to  the  appearance  of  the  vessels,  and 
so  finished  is  always  prelercd  for  (he  laundry  and 
dairy.  This  kind  of  hoop  is  sold  at  the  white  hoop 
merchants,  and  the  average  price  is  from  40  to  50s. 
per  hundred  ol'6  score.  There  are  at  the  same  de- 
pot, hoops  nf  all  descriptions,  for  the  numerous  in- 
ferior vessels,  and  of  prices  varying  from  pef 
hundred  to  30s.  The  white  cooper  finding  his  ac- 
count with  the  housekeeper,  usually  keeps  a  shop,  at 
which  place  commonlv  may  be  found  exposed  for 
sale,  almost  every  article  required  in  the  domestic 
concerns  of  un  establishment.  In  London  to  this 
branch  of  coopery,  is  sometimes  added  turnery, 
which  in  a  retail  shop,  supplies  all  kind*  of  brushi* 
and  baskets,  with  many  other  little  things,  required 
for  comfort  and  Convenience,  at  the  white  coopers, 
all  Jobs  are  done  in  repairs,  and  alteration  to  casks 
and  coopery  of  every  description. 

The  manufacture  of  bucks  and  vats  for  brewers  and 
distiller?,  does  not  necessarily  l>elcng  to  coopery,  i> 
is  a  distinct  branch  of  trade,  and  [lerformed  by  per- 
son* called  back  and  vat  makers ;  they  work  in  En- 
glish oak  commonly,  and  they  take  care  to  select 
that  which  is  soundest  and  freest  from  knots,  and 
saw  it  out  into  two  inch,  2{  and  3  inch  planks, 
■  Which  are  laid  by  for  seasoning.  Carpenters  work 
,at  this  business,  as  the  machines  are  of  all  shapes; 
for  instance,  the  coolers  for  breweries,  arc  commonly 
oblong  squares,  and  are  made  by  this  tradesman. 
The  only  particulars  required  in  making  good  cool- 
ers, is  that  the  sides  be  adequately  strong,  the  joint* 
well  fitted,  and  the  whole  not  too  deep,  the  sides  ot 
a  cooler  of  ordinary  dimensions,  should  beat  least 
£|  inches  thick,  the  joints  should  be  well  plowed  and 
tongucd,  the  bottoms  should  be  jointed  in  a  similar 
way,  and  these  will  require  dowel  ling;  the  end-, 
are  grooved  into  the  sides,  and  the  whole  is  spilled  to- 
gether with  iron  pins;  these  vessels  are  sometimes 
scorched  or  charred  in  their  in>ides,  for  the  double 
purpose,  of  preventing  their  decay,  and  also  the  too 
rapid  acidity  of  the  liquor  exposed  to  cool  in  them. 

\lasli-tuns,  the  under  and  jack  backs,  working 
in  us,  and  store  vats,  for  the  still  nnd  brew  house,  get 
best  manufactured  at  the  back  makers,  as  every  thing 
he  does  is  on  a  large  scale,  lie  keeps  materials  bet- 
ter adapted  toils  well  performance  than  can  be  found 
at  the  butt  coopers.  All  the  above  vessels  are 
usually  made  round,  they  are  prepared  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  work  of  the  butt  maker,  except,  gener- 
ally from  staves  of  English  oak*  some  of  thete  vats 
are  immense,  particularly  those  called  More  vats, 


containing  from  20  to  30  butts  and  upwards ;  the 

hoops  are  necessarily  of  iron,  very  strong  and  fre- 
quently joined  by  a  nut  and  screw  rivet,  which  al- 
lows of  removal  in  case  of  repair  or  accident. 

Wine  cooper  is  a  person  employed  in  drawing  offj 
bottling  and  packing  wine,  spirits,  or  malt  liquor; 
in  London,  many  persons  follow  this  business  only, 
and  keep  in  their  employ  several  assistants,  it  ii 
common  for  persons  of  the  first  consequence  to  em- 
ploy the  wine  cooper  to  take  charge  of  their  wines, 
lie  has  stipulated  prices  for  all  he  does,  charging 
his  bottling  off  by  the  pipe,  half  pipe,  or  as  it  may 
happen ;  he  keeps  a  working  butt  cooper  in  hi*  em- 
ploy to  repair  and  job  in  the  upholding,  and  sup- 
porting the  several  casks  in  which  wine  and  spirits 
are  contained. 

Under  the  trade  of  the  cooper,  may  be  introduced 
the  manufacture  of  canteens,  these  are  small  vessels 
made  of  wood,  in  which  soldiers  when  on  their 
march,  or  in  the  field,  carry  their  liquor.  These 
\essels  were  formerly  made  of  tin,' but  the  use  of 
wooden  canteens  has  "for  some  time  been  general  in 
the  british  armies.  They  are  made,  in  shape,  very 
like  barrels,  cylindrical,  seven  inches  and  a  half io 
diameter,  and  four  inches  long  on  the  outside,  hold- 
ing three  pints.  These  vessels  have  for  some  years 
since  been  manufactured  on  a  larger  scale  by  Mr. 
(Jeorge  Smart  of  Ordnance  Wharf,  Westminster 
Bridge,  who  has  contrived  a  very  complete  set  of 
machines  for  abridging  of  labour  in  the  business. 

The  wood  made  use  of  is  the  best  foreign  °ak, 
which  is  first  sown  out  into  boards  a  quarter  of  art 
inch  thick ;  these,  afler  they  are  planed,  are  cut  ia 
the  direction  of  the  grain,  "in  slips  of  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  broad,  bv  means  of  a  circular  saw  called  a 
ripping  saw.  This  saw  is  made  of  steel  plate  with 
very  fine  teeth,  and  on  the  end  of  its  axis  is  a  pul- 
ley, turned  by  a  band  going  round  it,  and  likewise 
round  a  large  drum  driven  by  a  horse-wheel :  the 
plane  of  the  saw  in  the  ripping  machine  is  not  fixed 
exactly  at  right  angles  to  the  bench,  but  at  a  proper 
angle  for  the  staves  of  the  canteen,  which  are  cut 
from  these  slips,  when  put  togetlter  to  form  a  cylin- 
der of  the  true  siee.  The  accuracy  with  which 
f  th  >se  saws  cut,  is  so  great  that  the  edges  do  not  re* 
quire  to  be  planed.  There  is  a  guide  for  the  edge 
of  the  board  as  it  is  cut,  which,  tor  cutting  slips  of 
different  widths,  can  be  moved  nearei  to,  or  farther 
from  the  saw.  by  loosening  the  thumb-nut,  the  screw 
from  which  moves  in  an  opening,  in  the  bench,  and 
is  always  kept  parallel  to  the  plune  of  the  saw  by 
two  levers. 

A  workman  takes  one  of  the  boards,  and  puts  its 
edge  against  the  guide  ;  when  he  pushes  it  forward, 
the  saw  cuts  it  along  into  slips  very  quick;  these 
slips  nre  delivered  toanother  workman,  who  use*  a 
cross-cutting  saw.  There  is  a  groove  cut  in  the 
bench  to  receive  a  slider,  across  one  end  of  which 
another  piece  is  fised,  having  a  notch  in  the  under- 
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tMe  for  <he  raw  to  pass  through  when  it  is  slid  for- 
ward*. The  end  ol  the  slip  which  is  to  be  cross-cut, 
is  pushed  up  close  to  the  guide,  and  the  piece  and 
ilide  are  driven  towards  the  saw  which  cuts  it  off 
instantly;  the  slide  is  then  drawn  back,  and  the  slip 
pushed  up  to  the  guide  for  another  length  as  he- 
lore.  These  pieces  which  are  4|  inches  long  and  l\ 
broad,  are  tor  the  staves  of  the  canteen.  The  staves 
which  have  a  hole  in  them  for  the  cork  or  bung, 
are  first  cut  out  by  the  same  means  an  the  common 
§  laves,  but  they  are  of  twice  the  thickness.  The 
hole  is  bored  in  1  the  Allowing  manner;  there  is  a 
spindle  with  a  puller  on  it,  tamed  by  a  band,  guin? 
quite  rou.id  it,  and  a  drum,'  with  a  velocity  of  1800 
revolutions  in  a  minute;  at  the  end  of  this  is  a  male 
screw  to  fasten  on  a  common  borer  or  centre  bit ; 
there  are  two  smooth  wooden  rails,  for  a  slider  to 
move  upon,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  fastened  a 
small  piece  of  wood  having  a  hole  through  it,  and  a 
shoulder.  The  workman  takes  a  stave  out  of  the 
box,  and  putting  one  of  its  ends  against  the  shoulder 
of  the  slider,  and  one  of  its  edgas  against  the  bot- 
tom board,  holds  it  fast,  while  he  pushes  it  forward 
against  the  borer. 

When  the  common  and  bung  staves  are  thus  pre- 
pared, they  are  given  to  another  workman,  who  has 
a  thick  block  of  wood,  in  which  is  turned  a  circular 
groov  e  about  half  an  inch  deep,  and  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  wide,  which  is  for  setting  the  staves  up  in : 
when  the  groove  is  filled  with  staves,  the  man  takes 
a  screw-hoop,  which  is  a  thin  plate  of  steel,  with  a 
square  lump  at  one  end,  and  another  near  the  other 
end,  to  receive  a  screw,  to  lighten  it;  the  workman 
puts  this  tool  over  the  staves',  and  turns  the  screw, 
till  the  staves  are  brought  close  enough,  to  drive  on 
the  iron  truss  hoop.  These  cylinders  are  taken  to 
another  person  who  turns  them  in  a  lathe,  which  is 
set  to  work,  and  live  ends  of  the  staves  are  turned 
smooth  by  a  tool  laid  in  a  notch  of  the  rest;  another 
tool  like  a  hook  is  then  used,  for  cutting  the  groove 
on  the  inside  of  the  staves  tor  receiving  the  head. 
The  boards  tor  the  heads  are  first  sawn  out,  into 
squares,  which  are  then  cut  circular  by  a  lathe. 

The  next  operation  Is  heading  and"  hooping  the 
canteens,  which  is  done  by  knocking  off  one  of  the 
truss  hoop*,  and  putting  one  of  the  heads  into  the 
groove;  the  staves  are  then  tightened  by  the  screw- 
hoop,  so  that  the  hoop  of  the  canteen  may  be  driven 
on  ;  the  other  head  is  then  put  in,  and  the  hoop  on, 
in  the  same  manner.  After  this  the  wires  are  fixed, 
which  are  for  receiving  the  belt  by  which  the  can- 
teen is  carried  by  the  soldier.  They  are  next  to  be 
proved,  by  pouring  a  small  quantity  of  hot  water 
into  them,  and  stopping  the  cork-hole  with  a  wooden 
stopper,  they  are  shaken  briskly,  and  the  hot  water 
rarefying  the  air  within,  the  same  will  rush  out  vio- 
lently and  discover  any  small  leak  that  may  be 
left. 

The  slips  of  iron  plate  for  the  hoops  are  cut  from 


large  plates  of  sheet-iron  by  shears,  worW  with  a 

Eowerful  lever ;  the  plate  is  pushed  forwards  from 
ehind  hy  one  man,  while  another  is  lifting  up  the 
lever  till  it  reaches  the  stops  ;  the  man  at  the  handle 
then  pushes  it  down,  and  cuts  the  length  of  a  hcop  * 
at  once  off  the  plat**,  when  the  lever  is  down  the 
underside  of  it  pushes  down  the  stop,  so  that  the 
hoop  may  fall  off,  and  the  lever  is  lifted  up  to  cut 
another  hoop  as  before. 

The  hol-s  for  the  rivets  of  the  hoops  are  next 
punched  by  a  machine  formed  by  a  lever,  having  a 
punch  fixed  in  it-;  under  this  is  fixed  a  dove-tailed 
groove  to  hold  a  piece  of  steel,  which  has  several 
holes  of  different  sizes  in  it,  to  suit  different  punches, 
any  one  of  which  can  be  brought  under  the  punch, 
and  fixed  by  screws,  in  each  side  of  the  groove ; 
across  the  top  of  trie  groove  an  iron  plate  is  fixed, 
with  a  hole  in  it,  for  the  punch  to  go  through;  its 
use  is  to  prevent  the  hoop,  which  is  put  under  it,  af- 
ter it  is  punched,  from  rising  with  the  punch.  The 
boy  who  works  this  machine  lifts  up  the  lever,  puts 
one  end  of  the  hoop  under  the  plate,  and  then 
J  pushes  it  down,  which  makes  the  hole;  he  then 
i  lilts  it  up  again,  and  puts  the  other  end  under  to 
'  make  the  hole  in  it,  first  hooking  the  hole  before 
made  over  a  pin  which  determines  its  length. 

After  the  hole  is  punched,  a  machine  is  used  to 
cut  the  ends  of  the  hoeps  round,  they  are  then  bent 
roHnd  a  block,  and  rivctted  in  the"  common  way. 
By  these  ingenious  contrivances,  the  o|ierations  are 
rendered  so  simple,  that  a  good  workman  will  head 
and  hoop  200 canteens  in  about  11  hours ;  and  two 
active  men  will  cut  with  the  shears  GO  hoops  in  a 
minute.  Great  attention,  we  are  told,  must  be 
paid  to  keeping  the  truss  hoops  always  of  the  proper 
size,  as  they  are  apt  to  expand  with  continual  use, 
and  if  thev  are  too  large,  the  heads  of  the  canteens 
will  not  ht. 

We  must  not  finish  this  article  without  noticing 
an  invention  of  Mr.  Smart,  for  which  he,  obtained 
in  the  month  of  May  last,  his  Majesty's  letters  pa- 
tent, which  is  for  an  improved  method  of  preparing 
timber  so  as  to  prevent  its  shrinking.  The  great 
inconvenience  in  the  article  of  coopering  is  that  the 
vessels  being  kept  a  considerable  time  in  dry  places 
are  apt  to  fall  to  pieces,  and  thereby  require  addi- 
tional and  heavy  expence  in  repairs  or  refitting. 
This  has  been  the  case  with  canteens,  so  that  govern- 
ment have,  from  time  to  time,  been  put  to  vast  ex- 
penses in  remaking,  or  at  least  in  rejoining  vessels 
that,  perhaps,  they  have  never  used.  It  is  difficult 
to  manufacture  such  small  vessels  as  we  are  speak- 
ing of  perfectly  free  from  leakage,  and  upon  the  old 
plan,  perhaps  ten  per  cetit,  in  the  number  made, 
were  returned  on  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer, 
being  found  to  leak,  when  examined  in  the  way  al- 
ready described ;  but  since  the  method  has  been 
adopted,  of  which  we  are  now  going  to  give  an  ac- 
count, we  are  credibly  informed  that  uot  a  single  can- 
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teen  out  of 30,000  has  been  retained  as  unfit  on  ac- 
count oi  leakage.  Toe  nature  of  the  invention  we 
Khali  give  chiefly  in  the  word*  of  the  patentee ;  in 
many  cases,  in  which  the  shrinkage  occasioned  in 
timber,  by  exposure  to  hot  or  dry  air,  or  to  any  cir- 
cumstance which  abstracts  moisture  from  the  pores  of 
wood  is  productive  of  injurious  consequences  ;  this 
is  prevented  by  a  previous  compression  of  the  wood, 
with  a  proper  application  of  certniu  mechanical 
powers,  into  a  less  volume,  than  cau  ever  be  induc- 
ed by  the  common  causes  which  occasion  shrinkage. 
This  invention  will  be  particularly  useful  to  coopers, 
vat- makers,  and  likewise  to  builders  and  other  per- 
sons who  work  in  wood,  and  to  whom  it  is  of  impor- 
tance, that  their  work  should  not  (ail  by  heat  and 
dryness.  Thus,  in  preparing  staves  for  vats  or 
cask**,  the  staves  are  cut  square  on  the  edges,  and 
then  passed  between  a  pair  of  rollers  made  with  be- 
velled grooves  in  them,  bo  as  to  press  the  wood  on 
the  edges  into  the  bevel  that  is  necessary  to  give  the 
required  rotundity  according  to  the  width  of  the 
staves,  that  are  to  form  the  casks  and  vats.  The 
heading  boards  are  passed  through  parallel  rollers, 
loaded  in  proportion  as  the  wood  is  hard  and  thick, 
f^^jr     n 4     t m lazier  1(  i^ic&d  s^i^tc^  I 

presn, 

says  Mr.  Smart,  my  slaves  with  a  screw-press,  or 


lever  which  net  only  bevels  them,  but  its  action  on 
the  inner  edges  gives  them  a  degree  of  curvature 
which  facilitate-1  the  subsequent  cooperage.  Vessels 
made  of  staves  previously  submitted  to  such  a  pro* 
cess  as  4  have  described  by  any  means  fitted  to  pro- 
duct the  effect  required  will  be  always  tight,  whether 
Cull  or  empty.  1  he  wood  being  pressed  into  a  don- 
er state  than  it  could  ever  attain  by  shrinking, 
nor  do  (lie  slave  require  the  insertion  of  rushes  be- 
tween the  joists,  as  is  often  done,  in  the  common 
ways  of  forming  ca>ks,  and  other  vessels  destined  to 
contain  liquors.— Agato,  in  carpentering  ;  the  best 
performed  trussing  commonly  giveaway,  owing  to 
the  subsequent  shrinkage' of  the  timber  ;  this  evil  is 

Erevented  by  my  invention ;  all  that  is  necessary, 
sing  to  press,  by  means  of  a  screw-press,  what  us 
commonly  .called  the  crown  of  the  king-post,  and  al- 
so the  base  of  the  truss  into  a  less  volume  than  dry- 
ing could  ever  occasion,  before  inserting  the  trusses. 
The  boards  to  be  employed  for  flooring,  should  be 
passed  edge  ways  between  rollers  to  close  the  fibres 
of  the  wood,  before  laving  down  the  floor.  From 
the  above  description,  no  competent  workman  will 
be  at  a  loss  to  adapt  his  wood  to  the  purpose  to 
which  it  is  to  be  applied. 
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Tuts,  which  m  now  the  most  important  of  our 
national  manufacture,  is  of  modern  date.  The  twin- 
ning of  cotton  into  thread,  which  in  the  most  labo- 
rious and  important  part  of  the  whole  manufacture, 
was  before  the  year  1767,  performed  only  by  hand, 
one  person  spinning  a  single  thread  at  a  time,  by  a 
simple  machine.  Since  this  .period,  machinery  has 
been  introduced  to  perform  every  part  of  the  spin- 
ning process,  in  the  most  perfect  and  expeditious 
manner  that  can  be  conceived,  and  it  is  these  ma- 
chines which  hare  enabled  the  English  manufHc- 
torers  to  supersede  all  others  in  this  branch ;  and  in 
the  course  of  half  a  century,  to  raise  the  cotton  trade 
from  the  humblest  of  the  domestic  arts,  which  was 
formerly  confined  to  the  fire  side  of  the  labour- 
ing poor,  and  produced  tew  articles  except  fbr  our 
home  consumption,  to  one  of  the  staple  trades  of  the 
country,  affording  at  the  same  time  the  greatest 
variety  of  fabrics  for  our  !~  ' 


^suit- 
ed as  well  for  the  ordinary  wants  and  comforts,  as 
for  the  elegancies  of  life,  and  giving  us  a  decided 
superiority  in  every  market  in  the  world,  except  in 
the  delicate  fine  muslins  from  India.  The  patient 
natives  of  the  east  still  maintain  their  ancient  pre- 
eminence in  the  finer  kinds  of  muslin,  some  of 
which  of  most  exquisite  beauty  and  fineness  are  sold 
in  this  country,  as  high  as  ten  or  twelve  guineas  per 
yard.  In  productions  like  these,  no  rivalshipcan 
exist;  In  India,  they  are  looked  upon  as  master 
pieces  of  art.  and  the  time  employed  by  an  Indian 
weaver  in  their  production,  would  "ruin  an  Eu- 
ropean manufacturer. 

The  common  kinds  of  Indian  muslins,  or  such  as 
are  adapted  to  general  use,  are  also  preferred  by 
our  English  ladies,  to  those  of  our  home  manufac- 
ture, as  enduring  greater  hardships,  and  as  better 
retaining  their  white  colour.  This  excellence  whieh 
exists  to  a  certain  degree,  is  the  result  of  no  superi- 
ority in  the  manufacturing  processes,  but  in  the  raw 
material,  of  which  that  of  India  is  the  finest  and  best 
in  the  world. 

The  manner  of  manufacturing  cotton  in  India, 
forms  a  remarkable  coutrast  to  the  European  me- 
thod. In  Europe  a  vast  apparatus  of  machinery  is 
used  in  every  part  of  the  process,  while  in  India, 
the  simplest  instruments  are  made  to  produce 
fobricks  of  that  exquisite  fineness,  which  it  is  the 
boast  of  our  manufacturers  to  imitate,  and  which, 
tsyet,  they  can  scarcely  equal   The  cotton-wool 


in  India,  is  prep^ed  for  the  spinner  without  cards, 
is  spun  for  the  weaver  without  wheels,  and  is  woven 
in  looms,  wtich  the  weaver  can  move  from  one 
place  to  another,  with  as  much  facility  as  the  web 
itself  l'he  operation  which  our  manufacturers ' 
perform  by  carding  engines',  is  executed  by  the 
Indians  with  nothing  more  than  a  how,  the  string 
of  which  by  repeated  vibrations,  raises  the  cotton- 
wool to  a  downy  fleece,  in  the  same  way  that  our 
batters  prepare  their  furs  for  felting,  an' operation 
which  may  be  seen  iu  most  towns.— ( Ste  J/eU- mak- 
ing) 

The  fine  thread  or  yarn,  from  which  the  choicest 
Indian  muslins  are  made,  are  spun  from  cotton, 
thus  prepared  by  the  distaff  and  spindle,  which  it  is 
evident,  was  practised  by  the  Romans,  Greeks,  and 
Kgvptiana,  from  their  fables  and  their  sculptures. 
Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  this  implement, 
but  it  requires  much  dexterity  to  work  it ;  this  yarn 
is  then  woveu  in  the  loom,  which  is  the  most  simple 
|  that  can  be  imagined,  consisting  merely  of  two 
bamboo  rollers,  one  for  the  warp,  and  the  other  for 
the  web,  and  a  pair  of  geer.  The  shuttle  performs 
the  double  office,  of  shuttle  and  batten,  and  for  this 
purpose  is  made  like  a  large  netting  needle,  ami  of 
a  length  somewhat  exceeding  the  breadth  of  tho 
piece. 

This  apparatus  tlie  weaver  carries  to  whatever 
tree  affords  a  shade-  mo*t  grateful  to  him,  under 
which  he  digs  a  hole,  large  enough  to  contain  his 
legs,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  geer;  he  then 
stretches  his  warp,  by  fastening  his  bamboo  rollers 
at  a  due  distance  from  each  other,  on  the  turf,  by 
wooden  pins ;  the  balances  of  the  geer  he  fastens  to 
some  convenient  branch  of  the  tree  over  his  head, 
two  loops  underneath  the  geer  in  which  he  inserts, 
his  great  toes  serve  instead  of  treadles,  and  his  long 
shuttle  which  also  performs  the  office  of  batten, 
draws  the  weft,  throws  the  warp,  and  afterwards 
strikes  it  up  close  to  the  web.  In  such  looms  as  thi* 
arc  made  those  admirable  muslins  whose  delicate 
texture  the  European  could  never  equal,  with  all 
his  complicated  machinery.  The  processes  of  which 
we  shall  now  explain. 

The  raw  cotton-wool,  is  the  produce  of  a  plant 
about  the  size  of  a  current  bush,  a  native  of  the 
torrid  zone,  t.iough  it  is  produced  in  parts  of  Tur- 
key, as  tar  as  4dv  north  latitude,  the  cotton  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  $eeds  of  the  plant  by  a  mill,  and  auer 
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this  prcparuton  it  is  packed  up  in  bag*  for  the 
European  marr(.t,  when;  the  great  consumption  lip*. 
The  finest  sort  ^suC s  from  Bengal  and  the  coast  of 
Cnromandrl,  w!iO.«  coiton  makes  a  very  considera- 
ble article  in  coiimi(yP- 

But  the  gi-citest  |:a.i  nf  the  cotton  manufactured 
in  this  country,  is  the  tioduce  of  the  West  India 
island-.,  and  Smyrna,  the  most  esteemed  is  white, 
long,  and  soft.  Those  whohuy  it  in  bales  should 
we  that  it  has  not  b«en  wet,  moisture  being  Very 
prejudicial  to  if.  The  generality  <,f  cotton  is  white, 
>ut  some  is  of  a  nankeen  colour,  ann  i,  invaluable  in 
the  niauufaclure  of  that  article,  as-«'t  fiidcs  ve.v 
little,  even  with  long  u-^e,  and  freqwew  wanning. 

The  elasticity  of  coiton  is  inconceiveablfe-  it  may 
be  pressed  into  a  00th  part  of  the  space  into  which 
the  strongest  packers  can  reduce  it  by  personal  ex- 
ertion ;  lar^c  senws  are  erected  at  many  sea-porfe 
where  cotton  is  shipped,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
the  bntVy  into  the  smallett  compass,  so  as  to  save 
freight.    Cotton  can  only  be  imported  as  a  raw  ma- 
terial,  in  which  form  it  comes  to  us,  from  the  Le- 
vant, the  West  Indies,  South  America,  and  the  East 
Indies.    It  comes  to  us  without  any  further  prepara- 
tion than  being  pretty  carefully  picked  out  ol  the 
pod,  on  which  it  grows,  and  the  seeds  separated. 
Still  much  dirt,  husk,  and  other  impuntes  remain 
4U  it,  these  are  separated  by  women,  at  the  cotton 
mills,  who  pick  it  over  and  beat  it,  with  rods  to  dis- 
entangle the  knotted  parts;  this  beating  is  some- 
times performed  by  tlie  machine  railed  a  batting 
machine,  or  else  the  cotton  is  subjected  to  the  open- ! 
ing  machine  ;  these  processes  remove  all  dirt,  dust,  j 
and  cotton  seeds,  of  which  the  cotton  in  its  raw 
stat»  contains  u  great  number,  and  would  be  very 
prejudicial  to  the  operations  of  the  more  delicate  ma- 1 
chines,  the  cotton  when  first  packed  up  in  the  bajrs  ' 
is  a*  before  stated,  compressed  very  closely  for  the  1 
convenience  of  stowage,  and  this  condenses  it  into  a 
hard  matted  mass,  but  the  batting  striking  it  violent- 
ly with  small  slicks,  causes  the  fibres  by  their  natu- 
ral elasticity,  and  the  motion  occasioned  among 
them,  gradually  to  loosen  and  disengages  themselves, 
and  the  cotton  by  repeated  strokes  recovers  all  its 
original  volume  and  is  prepared  for  carding.  In 
the  machine  which  performs  this  opera  I  ion,  the  cot- 
ton is  exposed  to  the  action  of  an  immense  number 
«f  loose  teeth  stuck  in  leather,  in  the  manner  of  a 
brush,  these  teeth  are  fixed  upon  cylinders  acting 
against  each  other,  and  the  cotton  being  introduced 
between  them,  is  combed  or  carded  by  the  teeth, 
until  almost  every  individual  fibre  of  the  cotton  is 
separated  and  drawn  straight,  and  every  little  knot- 
ty and  entangled  part  disengaged ;  by  passing  gra- 
dually through  the  machine.    Being  carried  from 
one  cylinder  to  another,  the  cotton  is  dispersed 
lightly  and  evenly,  among  the  teeth  of  the  whole 
surface  of  the  last  or  finishing  cylinder,  from  which 
it  is  detached  by  a  curious  mechanism  in  a 


fleece  ;  this  is  drawn  off  and  contracted,  by  passing 
through  a  funnel,  in  which  the  fleece  being  hemmed 
in  on  both  sides,  is  gradually  contracted  to  a  thick 
roll.  This  may  be  continued  to  any  length,  as  long 
as  the  machine  it  supplied  with  cotton ;  the  roll  or 
hand  of  cotton  is  drawn  off  Ix-tneen  two  rollers, 
which  compress  it  into  a  pret'y  firm  flat  ribband, 
called  a  carding  or  sliver  about  two  inches  broad, 
which  the  rollers  de'tvtr  into  a  tin  can,  placed  to 
receive  it,  and  in  tl.is  it  is  removed  to  the  drawing 
frame,  which  consists  of  a  system  of  rollers,  revolv- 
ing with  different  velocities,  either  from  the  variation 
of  size  in  the  pairs  of  rollers,  or  by  their  performing 
a  different  number  of  revolutions,  in  the  same  space 
of  time,  or  from  both  these  causes  united.  Three  or 
mom  carding*  from  the  carding  machine,  coiled  up 
in  deep  tin  cans,  arc  applied  at  once  to  these  roll- 
ers, in  their  passage  through  which,  they  not  only 
eoalescc  so  as  to  form  ouesingk*  drawing,  but  are  also 
drawn  out  or  extended  in  length.  This  process 
is  repeated  several  times,  three  four  or  more  draw- 
ings as  they  are  now  called  being  united  and  passed  - 
again  between  the  rollers,  the  number  introduced 
being  so  varied,  that  the  last  drawing  may  be  of  ix 
size  proportioned  to  the  fineness  of  the  thread,  into 
ich  it  is  intended  to  be  spun.    By  this  operati 


which  it  is  intended  to  be  spun.  By  this  operation, 
the  fibres  of  the  cotton  are  drawn  out  longitudinal- 
ly, and  disposed  in  an  uniform  and  parallel  direc- 
tion, and  all  inequalities  of  thickness  are  done  away, 
by  the  frequent  doubling  or  joining  of  so  many  dif- 
ferent lengths. 

The  operation  of  carding  effects  this  in  a  certain 
degree,  yet  the  fibre)  though  parallel  are  not 
straight,  but  many  of  them  are  doubled,  as  rmiy 
easily  he  supposed,  from  the  teeth  of  the  cards, 
catching  the  fibres,  sometimes  in  the  middle,  which 
become  hooked  or  fastened  upon  them  ; .  but  when 
the  carding  has  been  passed  4  or  5  times  through  the 
drawing  frame,  every  fibre  is  stretched  out  at  full 
length,  and  disposed  in  the  most  even  and  regular 
direction,  s©  that  each  fibre,  will  when  twisted  into 
a  thread,  take  its  proper  share  of  any  sfrain  the 
thread  may  lie  subjected  to.  If  any  crooked  fibres 
are  twisted  into  a  thread,  they  will  communicate  no 
strength  to  such  thread,  until  it  is  so  much  stretched, 
that  the  crooked  fibres  become  straightened,  hut  he- 
fore  this  happens,  those  fibres  which  are  already  ex- 
tended to  their  full  lengths  must  be  broken. 

The  fibres  of  cotton  are  by  theae  processes,  pre- 
pared for  spinning,  but  the  slivers  must  first  be  re><* 
duced  to  a  small  size,  this  is  done  by  the  roving 
frame,  which  like  the  drawing  frame,  extends  or 
draws  out  the  sliver,  reducing  it  from  a  large  band 
to  a  coarse  and  loose  thread.  The  roving  frame 
immediately  after  having  drawn  and  reduced  it  to 
the  intended  siae,  gives  it  a  veiy  slight  twist  form- 
ing a  loose  thread  which  is  called  the  roving,  this  is 
the  first  rudiment  of  a  thread.  Although  in  this 
state,  it  is  emtremely  tender,  and  will  not  carry  a 
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\veight  of  two  ounces,  h  is  much  more  cohesive  for 
its  sue  than  before  roving,  because  the  twist  given  it, 
makes  all  the  longitudinal  fibres  bind  each  other  to- 
geth  er,   and  compress  those  which  lie  athwart.  In 
drawing  a  single  fibre,  others  are  drawn  out  along  with 
it,  and,  if  we  take  bold  of  the  whole  assemblage,  in 
two  places,  about  ail  inch  or  two  asunder,  wc  shall  find 
tliat  we  may  draw  it  to  nearly  twice  its  length,  without 
any  risk  of  its  separating  in  any  intermediate  part,  or 
becoming  much  smaller  in  one  part  than  another. 
The  rovings  are  now  spun  into  a  strong  thread,  by  the 
spinning  frame,  which  is  little  more  than  a  repetition 
of  the  operation  of  the  roving  frame.    The  roving 
being  drawing  out  and  extended  to  reduce  it  to  any  de- 
gree of  fineness,  and  then  the  proper  twist  being  given, 
forms  it  into  a  firm  and  strong  thread.    The  strength  of 
this  diread  depends  much  upon  the  perfection  of  the 
preparatory  processes  of  picking,  carding,  drawing,  and 
roving,  for  as  every  inch  of  the  roving  will  meet,  with 
(he  same  degree  of  drawing,  and  receives  the  same  twist 
in  the  spinning  frame,  every  inequality  and  fault  in  the 
roving,  either  as  to  the  regularity  of  its  size,  or  the  pro- 
per extension  of  its  fibres,  will  continue  in  the  thread  in 
nearly  the  same  degree. 

Such  are  the  processes  through  which  the  cotton 
passes,  from  the  raw  cotton,  or  cotton  wool,  as  im- 
ported, to  the  finished  thread.  We  shall  now  proceed 
to  enlarge  upon  each  subject,  aud  describe  the  machi- 
nery by  which  these  operations  are  effected,  in  the  most 
expeditious  and  perfect  manner ;  for  the  explanation  of 
these,  we  have  appropriated  two  plates,  but  it  cannot 
be  expected  that  we  should,  in  so  limited  a  work,  give 
a  complete  account  of  all  the  machines  used  in  the 
cotton  manufacture,  we  can  only  give  an  outline  of  the 
whole,  by  detailing  the  most  important  of  the  machines, 
and  content  ourselves  with  verbal  descriptions  of  the 


others ; 

First,  as  the  invention  of  these  machines  has  been 
the  grand  source  of  our  commercial  greatness,  within  the 
last  thirty  years,  it  is  but  right  that  we  should  enter  into 
a  brief  history  of  the  rise  aud  progress  of  the  cotton 
manufacture,  and  give  due  credit  to  those  ingenious 
men,  to  whom  we  as  a  nation  are  so  greatly  indebted, 
for  the  original  discoveries,  and  successive  improve- 
oit  nts  upon  them. 

The  spinning  of  cotton  was  before  the  year  1769, 
performed  by  hand,  a  person  working  at  a  machine, 
called  a  one  thread  wheel,  consisting  of  a  single  spin- 
dle, put  in  motion  by  a  wheel  and  band,  turned  by  the 
right  hand,  whilst  the  thread  was  managed  by  the  left. 
This  composed  the  whole  of  the  spinning  apparatus, 
on  which  one  person  could  with  difficulty  produce  a 
pound  of  thread,  by  close  and  diligent  application  in 
the  whole  day. 

The  goods  then  manufactured  were  strong  and  coarse, 
compared  with  those  of  the  present  day,  and  little  or  no 
thread,  finer  than  from  sixteen  to  twenty  hanks  in  the 
pound,  each  hank  measuring  840  yards,  was  then  spun. 
It  was  subject,  as  may  readily  be  conceived,  to  great 


inequalities,  its  evenness  depending  greatly  on  the  de- 
licacy of  touch,  which  the  spinner  by  long  habit  had 
acquired,  and  varied  with  every  little  difference,  in  the 
extension  of  the  thread  during  twisting,  and  the  revo- 
lution of  the  spindle  in  portions  of  the  same  length. 
As  the  demand  for  cotton  goods  increased,  various  con- 
trivances were  thought  of,  for  expediting  this  part  of 
the  manufacture,  but  though  many  were  very  ingenious, 
none  were  so  successful  as  to  come  into  general  use, 
until  1767,  when  the  spinning  jenny  was  invented  by 
James  Hargreaves,  a  plain,  industrious,  but  illiterate 
man,  a  weaver  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Blackburn,  in 
Lancashire.  The  first  jenny  consisted  of  eight  spindles, 
all  worked  together,  by  a  band  from  one  wheel ;  and 
the  machine  was  provided  with  an  apparatus,  which  held 
all  the  eight  threads  at  once,  in  the  same  maimer  as  .the 
spinner  held  the  cotton,  between  the  finger  aud  thumb. 
The  cotton  was  at  this  period  prepared  for  spinning  by 
band-cards,  these  were  small  square  boards,  upon  which 
a  sheet  of  leather,  furnished  with  wire  teeth,  was 
stretched  \  the  carder  held  one  of  these  in  each  hand, 
and  putting  the  cotton  between  them,  tbey  were  scraped 
with  one  edge  over  the  surface  of  the  other  card,  in  the 
direction  of  its  teeth ;  the  cotton  was  then,  by  a  parti- 
cular manoeuvre,  removed,  and  coiled  up  into  short  soft 
rolls,  which  were  called  cardings.  These  were  of  the 
thickness  of  a  candle,  and  from  eight  to  twelve  inches 
long,  possessing  little  strength  or  tenacity,  the  slightest 
force  being  sufficient  to  break  or  pull  them  asunder. 
One  end  of  this  roll  being  held  between  the  finger  and 
thumb  of  the  spinner,  and  the  other  twisted  round 
the  point  of  tthe  spindle,  was  rapidly  drawn  out  dur- 
ing its  revolution,  and  formed  a  coarse  soft  thread, 
called  a  roving.  This  operation  of  twisting  and  draw- 
ing wus  afterwards  repeated,  and  the  roving  was  con- 
verted into  a  smaller,  firmer  and  longer  thread.  To  this 
operation  the  term  spinning  was  more  particularly  ap- 
plied, the  first  being  considered  as  preparatory,  and 
was  called  roving. 

For  some  time  after  the  introduction  of  the  jenny, 
this  mode  of  roving  on  the  single  spindle  continued  in 
of  the  carding  rendering  manual  dex 


terity  absolutely  necessary.  The  jenny  was  soon  after 
its  invention  enlarged,  in  the  number  of  spindles  to 
twelve  nnd  sixteen,  and  made  such  rapid  progress-,  as  to 
alarm  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  and  misguided  mul- 
titude, with  the  idea,  that  all  manual  labour  would  soon 
be  annihilated  by  the  use  of  these  machines ;  and  they 
broke  into  Hargreaves'  house  and  destroyed  his  machine ; 
this  outrage  induced  him  to  remove  to  Nottingham, 
where  he  was  invited  by  the  stocking  weavers,  and  as- 
sisted in  the  erection  and  management  of  a  mill,  not- 
withstanding a  serious  opposition  from  the  tower  orders 
of  the  people  at  first.  Here  the  machine  was  gradually 
enlarged  to  thirty,  fifty,  and  eighty  spindles,  and  became 
very  general ;  but  the  jealousy  of  the  lower  classes  of 
people  still  continued,  and  though  no  scarcity  of  work 
had  been  experienced,  they  assembled  m  Lancashire  in 
1779,  and  destroyed  all  the  jennies,  which  worked  more 
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"  ?ian  twenty  spindles;  but  in  three  or  four  years  after 
Hargreaves  first  iuventiou,  its  further  extension  was 
stopped  by  the  appearance  of  a  superior  mechanic,  this 
was  the  celebrated  Sir  Richard,  at  dial  time  Mr.  Ark- 
wright, whose  invention  and  perseverance  raised  him 
from  the  most  humble  occupation  in  society,  to  great 
affluence  and  honour ;  this  ingenious  gentleman  turned 
bis  attention  to  the  whole  of  the  manufacture,  and  in- 
deed his  chief  improvements  were  in  the  preparatory 
processes.  Hargreaves  had  made  a  great  improvement 
in  carding,  by  applying  two  or  three  cards  upon  the 
same  stock  or  handle,  and  suspending  the  upper  cards, 
which  from  Uieir  weight  and  size,  would  otherwise  have 
been  unmanageable,  from  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  by 
a  cord  passed  over  a  pulley,  to  the  other  end  of  which 
was  affixed  a  weight  or  counterpoise.  Witii  these,  one 
woman  could  perform  twice  as  much  work,  and  with 
greater  ease,  than  she  could  do  before  iu  the  common 
way.  Hie  stock  cards  were  soon  after  succeeded  by 
rylindric  cards,  the  invention  of  which  is  claimed  by  so 
mauy  different  persons,  that  it  is  impossible  now  to  de- 
termine to  whom  the  merit  is  due.  Among  the  first 
who  employed  them,  was  die  late  Mr.  Peek,  who  con- 
structed a  cardiug  engine  with  cylinders,  as  early  as  the 
year  1762,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Hargreaves.  Mr. 
Peele's  engine  consisted  of  two  or  more  cylinders,  covered 
with  cards,  but  it  had  no  contrivance  for  stripping  or 
taking  off  the  carded  cotton.  This  was  performed  by 
two  women  with  hand  cards,  who  alternately  applied 
them  to  the  last  or  finishing  cylinder. 

Mr.  Arkwright  very  materially  improved  this  carding 
machine,  by  several  minor  contrivances,  but  chiefly  by 
the  crank  and  comb.  He  employed,  like  his  predeces- 
sors, two  or  more  large  cylinders,  covered  with  cards, 
revolving  in  opposite  directions,  and  nearly  in  contact 
with  each  other ;  they  were  surmounted  with  other 
smaller  cylinders  covered  in  like  manner,  by  whose  re- 
volutions, in  various  directions,  and  with  different  ve- 
locities, the  cotton  was  carded  and  delivered  to  the  last 
or  finishing  cylinder,  from  which  it  was  stripped  off  by 
various  contrivances.  The  cards  of  the  first  invented 
machines  were  nailed  on  the  stripes  or  sheets,  of  six  or 
eight  inches  broad,  and  the  margiu  of"  each  sheet  in 
which  die  nails  were  driven,  being  destitute  of  teeth, 
formed  so  many  intervals  or  furrows  across  the  t urfnee 
of  the  cylinder.  The  cotton  was  stripped  off  at  first 
by  hand,  as  in  Mr.  Peele's  machine,  and  afterwards 
by  .a  fluted  cylinder,  or  by  a  roller,  armed  with  stripes 
or*  tin  plate  or  iron,,  standing  erect  like  the  floats  of  an 
undershot  wheel,  and  which  revolving  quicker  than  the 
card,  and  in  close  contact  with  it,  scraped  off  the  cotton 
in  distinct  portions  from  each  stripe  or  sheet,  which  fell 
into  a  receptacle  below.  This  was  a  harsh  and  rude 
operation,  and  injured  not  only  the  carding,  but  the  cards 
themselves. 

Mr.  Arkwright  substituted  for  the  fluted  cylinder,  a 
plate  of  metal,  called  the  comb,  finely  toothed  at  the 
edge,  and  moved  rapidly  up  and  down  in  a  perpendicu- 
lar direction,  by  a  crank.    The  alight,  bat  reiterated 


strokes  of  this  comb,  acting  on  the  teeth  of  the  card"*, 
detached  the  cotton  in  a  fine  uniform  fleece.  On  the 
finishing  cylinders  also,  narrow  fillet  cards,  as  they  are 
termed,  wound  round  in  a  spiral  form,  were  substituted 
by  Mr.  Arkwright  for  the  ordinary  cards,  nailed  across. 
The  continuity  of  the  fleece  was  thus  preserved,  which 
was  destroyed  before,  by  the  intervals  or  furrows,  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  and  being  gradually  contracted 
in  its  site,  by  passing  through  a  kind  of  funnel,  and  flat- 
tened or  compressed  between  two  rollers,  was  delivered 
into  a  tin  can,  in  one  continwU,  uniform,  perpetual, 
carding,  so  long  as  the  machine  was  kept  in  motion, 
and  was  supplied  with  the  raw  material. 

But  Mr.  Arkwright's  grand  improvement  was  the  in- 
vention of  preparing  the  cotton  by  rollers ;  it  is  essen- 
tial to  good  spinning  that  the  fibres  shall  be  deposed 
exactly  parallel  to  each  other,  which  is  effected  by  draw- 
ing out  or  extending  the  mass  of  cotton,  by  certain 
parts,  resembling  the  fingers  and  thumb  of  the  spinner ; 
die  contrivance  for  this  purpose  consisted  of  a  certain 
number  of  pairs  of  cylinders,  each  pair  revolving  in  con- 
tact with  iu  fellow.  Suppose  then  that  a  loose  thread, 
or  lighUy  twisted  roving  of  cotton,  was  made  to  pass* 
between  one  pair  of  cylinders,  properly  adapted  with  a 
facing  for  holding  it,  and  that  it  proceeded  from  thence 
to  another  pair,  whose  surfaces  revolved  with  a  much 
greater  velocity;  it  is  evident,  that  this  quicker  revolu- 
tion would  draw  out  the  cotton,  and  render  it  thinner 
and  longer  when  it  came  to  be  delivered  on  the  other 
side.  This  is  the  operation  which  the  spinner  performs 
with  his  finger  and  thumb ;  and  if  the  cotton  be  deli- 
vered in  this  state  to  a  spinning  apparatus,  it  will  be 
converted  into  thread. 

The  immediate  spinning  apparatus,  or  that  part  which 
gives  twist  to  the  thread,  was  made  by  Mr.  Arkwright, 
on  a  totally  different  principle  from  the  jenny.  He  em- 
ployed the  spindle  of  the  old  flax  w-neel,  which  was 
used  for**tbose  substances,  whose  fibres,  from  their  na- 
ture, but  more  particularly  from  their  length,  would 
not  admit  of  the  preparatory  process  of  carding.  Their 
fibres  were  dressed  and  disposed  in  an  even  and  parallel 
direction,  by  an  operation  resembling  combing,  and 
were  then  coiled  round  the  head  of  the  distaff,  affixed 
to  a  wheel,  furnished  with  a  spindle,  bobbin,  and  fly. 
The  fly  and  spindle  moved  together,  and  were  kept  in 
rapid  motion  by  a  wheel  and  band,  worked  by  the  foot 
of  the  spinner.  The  bobbin  which  received  the  thread, 
ran  loose  upon  the  spindle,  and  moved  only  by  the 
friction  of  its  ends,  m  proportion  as  the  fibres  of  the 
flax  were  disengaged  from  the  distaff,  by  the  finger  and 
tbamb  of  the  spinner,  and  were  twisted  by  the  fly.  If 
we  suppose  the  machine  itself  to  be  left  at  liberty,  and 
turned  without  the  assistance  of  the  spinner,  the  twisted 
thread  being  drawn  inwards  by  the  bobbin,  would  natu- 
rally gather  more  of  the  material,  and  form  an  irregular 
thread,  thicker  and  thicker,  tilt  at  length  the  difficulty 
of  drawing  out  so  large  a  portion  of  the  material,  as 
had  acqaired  the  twist,  would  become  greater  than  that 
of  snapping  the  thread,  which  would  accordingly  break." 
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It  is  the  business  of  the  spinner  to  prevent  this,  by  hold- 
ing the  material  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  by 
separating  the  hand  during  the  act  of  pinching,  that  the 
intermediate  part  may  be  drawn  out  to  the  degree  of 
fineness  previous  to  the  twist. 

To  accomplish  these  purposes  by  machinery,  the  ob- 
ject of  Mr.  Arkwright's  invention,  two  conditions  be- 


1st,  that  the  raw  material,  should  be  so  prepared,  as 
to  require  none  of  that  intellectual  skill,  which  is  alone 
capable  of  separating  the  knotty  or  entangled  parts,  as 
they  offer  themselves.  Ami,  2dly,  that  it  should  be 
drawn  out,  by  certain  parts,  resembling  the  finger  and 
thumb  of  the  spinner.  The  first  of  these  was  com- 
pletely fulfilled  by  the  various  machines  and  contrivances 
for  the  preparation  of  cotton  for  spinning,  which  Sir 
Richard  afterwards  invented,  and  obtained  a  patent  for; 
the  second  was  accomplished  in  his  first  and  capital  ma- 
chine, since  called  the  twist  or  Water  Frame.  He 
contrived  to  make  the  rotary  carding  and  spinning  en- 
gines, to  move  by  horse,  by  water,  and  by  steam ;  and 
thus  by  saving  of  labour,  and  with  the  advantage  of  a 
patent  monopoly,  he  was  in  a  few  years  rendered  one  of 
the  most  opulent  of  our  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Arkwright  also  applied  his  invention  of  the  rol- 
lers, to  other  parts  of  the  process,  vie.  the  preparation 
of  the  cotton  immediately  after  carding,  to  obtain  the 
greatest  equality  of  thickness  and  parallelism  of  the 
fibres,  by  the  drawing  frame  which  we  have  before  de- 
scribed.   He  had  many  difficulties  to  struggle  with,  in 
bringing  these  inventions,  and  improvements  to  perfec- 
tion ;  he  first  attempted  to  put  his  ideas  in  practice  at 
Liverpool,  but  not  receiving  proper  encouragement,  he 
entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.Smalley,  of  Preston,  in 
Lancashire,  but  their  property  failing,  they  went  to 
Nottingham,  and  there  by  the  assistance  of  wealthy  in- 
dividuals, erected  a  considerable  cotton  mill,  turned  by 
horses ;  bnt  this  mode  of  proceedure  was  found  too  ex- 
pensive, and  another  mill  on  a  larger  scale  was  erected 
•t  Cromfbrd,  in  Derbyshire,  in  the  year  1771,  the  ma- 
chinery of  which  was  put  in  motion  by  water.  This 
mill  »  still  at  work,  and  deserves  notice  as  being  the 
first  of  those  numerous  establishments,  which  were  very 
quickly  erected  in  various  parts  of  the  country ;  and  the 
manufacture  being  thus  firmly  established,  Mr.  Ark- 
wright's claims  to  the  inventions  were  disputed,  and  his  j 
patent  right  contested  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
and  after  much  litigation  between  him  and  a  host  of 
opulent  manufacturers,  who  had  now  entered  into  the 
business,  the  letters  patent  were  cancelled  on  the  ground, 
of  hb  not  being  the  original  inventor.    The  court  en- 
tered into  the  examination  of  the  origin  of  every  idea, , 
and  the  assistance  he  derived,  from  every  one  of  his 
workmen ;  but  upon  the  whole,  without  minutely  de- 
tailing further  particulars,  it  appears  that  cotton  spinning 
was  no  new  attempt  when  Mr.  Arkwright  embarked  in 
it ;  but  many  difficulties  occurred  in  bringing  it  to  per- 
fection, and  in  his  hands  the  carding  and  spinning  of 
cotton,  became  a  national  manufacture.    According  to 


his  statement,  it  appeared  that  the  advancement  of  it; 
during  a  period  of  five  years,  cost  him,  and  those  that 
were  concerned  with  him,  12,000/.  before  tbey  derived 
from  it  any  profit,  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  alone 
had  sufficient  perseverance,  activity,  and  skill,  to  per- 
fect a  scheme,  in  the  prosecution  of  which  many  others' 
had  failed,  and  to  render  jt  valuable  to  himself  and  the 
public.    It  appeared  on  the  trial,  that  Mr.  Arkwright 
certainly  received  many  ideas  from  Mr.  Kay,  a  clock- 
maker  of  Warrington,  who  was  in  some  May  concerned 
with  him  in  making  the  first  machines ;  but  in  justice  to 
the  memory  of  Arkwright,  it  must  be  stated,  that  the 
higher  praise  of  completing  the  invention,  of  bringing  it 
to  its  present  state  of  perfection,  and  making  it  a  grand 
instrument  of  national  prosperity,  was  exclusively  his  own. 
He  who  suggests  a  new  and  important  principle,  has 
only  advanced  one  step  into  the  field  of  discovery,  and 
has  a  claim  upon  the  liberality  of  his  country,  and  the 
grateful  recollections  of  posterity;  but  he  who  pursues 
it  through  all  its  ramifications,  exhausts  all  its  resources, 
and  extends  it  to  all  the  purposes,  to  which  it  is  appli- 
cable, has  certainly  performed  a  task  far  beyond  the 
powers  of  the  original  inventor.    Such  are  the  relative 
merits  of  Mr.  Kay  and  Mr.  Arkwright    This  truly 
eminent  man,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  inventing 
and  improving  machinery,  was  also  engaged  in  other 
undertakings,  which  any  person,  judging  from  general 
appearance,  must  have  pronounced  incompatible  with 
such  pursuits.    While  he  was  taking  measures  to  secure 
to  himself  a  fair  proportion  of  the  fruits  of  his  industry 
arid  ingenuity,  he  was  extending  the  business  on  a  large 
scale ;  he  was  introducing  into  every  department  of  the' 
manufacture,  a  system  of  industry,  order,  and  cleanli- 
ness, till  then  unknown  in  any  manufactory  where  great 
numbers  of  people  were  employed  together,  but  which 
he  so  effectually  accomplished,  that  his  example  might 
be  regarded  as  the  origin  of  all  similar  improvements. 
The  merits  of  Sir  R.  Arkwright  may  be  summed  up 
with  observing,  that  the  object  in  which  he  was  engaged 
was  of  the  highest  public  value ,  that  though  hb  family 
were  enriched  by  it,  the  benefits  which  have  accrued  to 
the  nation  have  been  incalculably  greater;  and  that  upon 
the  whole  he  is  entitled  to  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
the  world.    He  was  knighted  by  His  Majesty  in  1786, 
and  died  in  August  179«  at  hb  princely  mansion  near 
his  mills  at  Crumford;  report  says,  he  left  a  property  of 
more  than  half  a  million  of  money  in  value,  though  he 
began  the  world  as  only  a  country  hair-dresser. 

The  system  of  spinning  introduced  by  Sir  Richard, 
was  found  most  particularly  applicable  to  the  production 
of  thread  for  warp,  or  stocking  yarn,  whilst  the  Jenny 
of  Hargrcaves,  was  chiefly  employed  in  spinning  the 
woof  or  weft,  for  the  coarse  kinds  of  which  it  is  better 
adapted  than  the  perfect  machine  which  Sir  Richard 
invented.  The  jeuny  for  some  years  after  its  introduction 
spun  all  the  twist  and  weft  in  the  kingdom,  the  use  of  this 
machine  has  however  since  been  almost  superseded  by  a 
third  machine  called  a  mule,  for  the  invention  of  which  we 
are  indebted  to  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Samuel  Crompton 
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of  Bolton,  who  lately  (1812)  received  a  reward  oflj 
5,000/.  from  parliament,  it  appearing  that  he  had  de- 
rived but  little  bene6t'from  the  invention.  The  mule  was 
invented  about  the  year  1776,  during  the  term  of  Sir 
Richard's  patent  right,  and  did  not  on  that  account 
come  into  general  use  till  after  its  expiration  ;  it  is  a 
compound  of  the  two  machines  of  Arkwrigbt  and  Har- 
greaves,  and  is  considered  as  its  name  imports,  the  off- 
spring of  the  twist  frame  and  jenny.  It  consists  of  a  sys-  < 
tern  of  rollers  like  those  of  the  twist  frame,  through  I 
which  the  roving  is  drawn  and  received  upon  spin- 
dles, revolving  like  those  of  the  jenny,  and  from  which  ' 
it  acquires  the  twist.   The  carriage  on  which  the  spin-  j 
dies  are  disposed  is  moveable,  and  receding  from  the  i 
rollers  somewhat  quicker  than  the  thread  is  delivered, 
draws  or  exteuds  it  m  the  same  manner  as  is  done  by  the 
jenny. 

This  completes  the  series  of  machines  now  iu  use, 
and  is  the  only  very  important  discovery  in  spinning  ! 
since  the  inventions  of  Sir  R.  Arkwrigbt,  on  which  in-  j 
deed  its  chief  merit  is  founded.  Of  its  excellence, 
and  also  of  those  other  machines  employed  iu  the  dif- 
ferent preparatory  processes,  some  idea  may  perhaps  be 
formed,  when  it  is  stated  that  a  pound  of  fine  cotton 
has  been  spun  on  the  mule  into  350  hanks,  each  hank, 
measuring  840  yards,  and  forming  together  a  thread 
167  miles  in  length. 

DESCRIPTION  OT  THE  MACHINES. 

The  picking  of  cotton  is  necessarily  performed  by 
hand,  as  it  requires  a  discretionary  power,  which  a 
machine  cannot  possess.   This  department  is  therefore 
conducted  without  the  aid  of  mechanism.   The  batting 
is  die  first  machine  the  cotton  passes  through ;  here 
the  cotton  is  spread  by  women  upon  a  platform,  which 
is  in  constant  motion,  from  one  end  of  the  machine  to  I 
the  other,  and  therefore  carries  the  cotton  along  upon  1 
it,  and  in  its  passage  it  receives  the  strokes  of  several  I 
small  sticks,  or  rods,  which  alternately  beat  upon  it  | 
with  a  very  sharp  stroke.   This  platform  is  formed  of  a  | 
long  cord,  which  is  repeatedly  passed  over  two  rollers,  i 
one  of  which  is  supported  at  one  end  of  the  frame, 
the  other  is  at  the  opposite  end ;  the  cord  passing  i 
round  from  one  of  these  to  the  other  20  or  30  times,  | 
and  having  all  the  turns  made  parallel  to  each  other  at 
about  an  inch  asunder,  forms  an  horizontal  platform 
for  the  support  of  the  cotton.    Whilst  it  is  under  the 
operation  of  the  batting,  one  of  the  rollers  is  kept  in 
constant  motion  by  the  train  of  wheel-work  which  re- 
ceives its  motion  from  the  mam  spindle  of  the  machine ; 
by  these  means  the  endless  rope,  which  extends  from 
one  roller  to  the  other,  and  forms  the  platform  for  the 
cotton,  is  in  constant  motion,  and  the  cotton  which  is 
laid  upon  it  at  one  end  traverses  slowly  to  the  other, 
receiving  in  its  passage  the  blows  of  the  batting  rods, 
which  strike  upon  it  alternately.    Their  action  is  pro- 
duced in  a  very  curious  manner,  being  attached  by 
joints  to  the  upper  ends  of  the  vertical  lever,  which,  by  | 
means  of  cranks  upon  the  main  spindle,  have  an  alter- 


nating motion  to  and  from  the  platform.  The  rods  are 
attached  to  their  levers  by  a  short  spindle,  upon  which 
they  move  as  on  au  axis,  and  have  pulleys  fixed  at  the  side 
of  them,  which,  by  straps  fixed  to  the  framing  at  one 
end  of  each,  and  to  the  circumference  of  these  pulleys 
at  the  other  ends,  turn  the  pulleys  and  rods  over  at  the 
same  time  that  they  advance  to  and  recede  from  the 
platform  by  the  motion  of  the  levers  to  which  they  are 
attached ;  thus  the  motion  of  the  rods  exactly  imitates 
the  action  of  the  arm  of  a  person  beating  the  cotton  with 
a  small  cane,  for  the  vertical  levers  just  mentioned  may 
be  considered  as  the  motion  of  the  arm  on  the  joint  of 
the  shoulder,  drawing  the  cane  backwards  when  it  is 
lifted  up  on  die  elbow  joint  as  a  centre  to  fetch  a  stroke, 
and  advancing  while  it  is  falling  to  make  the  stroke ;  let 
the  joint  of  the  levers  with  the  rods  represent  the  el- 
bow joint,  and  the  operation  of  the  movement  is  die 
same.  The  machine  has  four  rods  ou  each  side,  which 
act  alternately  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  whole  move- 
ment is  regulated  by  a  fly  wheel.  The  batting  machine, 
though  not  a  leading  one  in  the  cotton  manufacture,  is 
of  important  use  in  saving  labour  and  beating  die  cotton 
in  a  very  regular  manner,  for  no  part  can  escape  its 
action. 

The  machine  called  a  devil,  or  more  properly  the 
opening  machine,  is  used  for  similar  purposes  as  the 
batting  machine,  though  it  is  not  to  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  same  series,  being  used  for  the  coarser  sorts 
of  cotton  in  the  same  stage  as  the  batting  engine  is  used 
for  the  finer  sorts. 

It  consists  of  a  large  cylinder,  put  in  rapid  motion 
by  an  endless  band  passing  round  a  pulley  upon  its  axis. 
This  cylinder  has  a  great  number  of  teeth  fixed  into  its 
periphery,  and  the  hood  or  casing  which  encloses  it 
contain  a  set  of  similar  teeth,  or  spikes,  fixed  within 
side  of  it,  and  situated  very  near  the  spikes  of  the  cylin- 
der as  they  revolve.   The  cotton  enters  into  the  machine 
between  a  pair  of  fluted  rollers,  which  are  placed  imme- 
diately above  each  other  just  before  the  cylinder,  a  heavy 
weight  being  suspended  from  the  pivots  of  the  upper 
roller  causes  them  to  press  together  with  a  sufficient 
force  to  draw  the  cotton  in  between  them,  and  the  flutes 
or  indentions  of  the  two  rollers  mutually  locking  into 
each  other,  they  take  the  cotton  the  more  certainly.  The 
lower  roller  is  turned  round  by  means  of  wheel-work  from 
the  main  spindle ;  the  cotton  is  spread  out  upon  an  end- 
less feeding  cloth,  strained  between  two  rollers,  one  of 
which  works  very  close  to  the  fluted  feeding  roller,  and  is 
turned  round  thereby,  so  that  the  cloth,  and  the  cotton 
spread  out  upon  it  by  children  are  kept  in  constant  motion 
towards  the  cylinder,  and  delivers  the  cotton  between  die 
feeding  roller.   These  give  it  regularly  to  the  cylinder, 
which  is  rapidly  revolving,  and  its  teeth  take  the  cotton 
and  carry  it  round  between  the  cylinder  aud  the  hood, 
working  it  between  their  teeth  to  open  and  unravel 
every  knot  or  tuft  of  cotton.    After  passing  through  the 
machine,  the  cotton  is  thrown  out  finished,  having  been 
opened  in  every  part  so  as  to  completely  disentangle  it ; 
and  the  dust,  cotton  seeds,  or  any  other  extraneous 
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natter  drop  out  through  a  wire  grating,  which  encloses 
the  lower  half  of  the  cylinder  and  prevents  the  escape  of 
the  cotton  until  it  has  passed  quite  round  it.  Some  of 
the  most  improved  mills  use  opening  machines,  which 
are  provided  with  two  cylinders  revolving  against  each 
other,  so  that  they  resemble  two  of  these  machines  put 
together,  by  which  means  the  cotton  is  more  completely 
worked  in  passing  through  them. 

C-ardifig-mactiittc. — This  we  have  before  described, 
in  general  terms,  to  consist  of  a  number  of  cylinders 
covered  with  wire  teeth  ;  but  for  its  more  particular  ex- 
planation we  must  refer  to  Plate  1.  Fig.  1,  which  is 
a  section:  here  BB  is  a  large  cylinder  turned  rapidly 
round  by  an  endless  strap  on  the  pulley  A  ;  the  surface 
of  the  cylinder  is  covered  with  cards,  the  sheets  of 
leather  for  which  are  glued  or  nailed  on  in  stripes  or 
sheets  parallel  with  its  axis,  and  disposed  in  such  a  dir 
rection  that  when  it  revolves  in  the  direction  of  the  ar- 
row the  teeth  upon  it  go  with  their  points  forward,  so 
that  if  a  lock  of  cotton  was  held  against  them,  it  would 
be  drawn  inwards  upon  the  teeth.   The  cylinder  re~ 

wilh  the  same  kinds  of 


'  an  arch  c  c,  lined 
cards  which  are  shewn  in  Fig.  2.;  the  teeth  are  dispos- 
ed to  meet  those  of  the  cylinder.  D  is  a  second 
cylinder  of  cards,  the  teeth  meeting  the  first,  its  mo- 
tion being  taken  by  a  large  bevelled  wheel  /,  on  the 
end  of  its  spindle  from  a  small  pinion  on  the  end  of  an 
inclined  axis  r,  which  at  the  other  end  receives  its  mo- 
tion by  a  pair  of  equal  bevel  wheels  from  the  spindle 
Of  the  great  cylinder  B  B.  Before  the  cylinder  at  b, 
are  a  pair  of  fluted  feeding  rollers,  between  which  the 
cotton  passes,  and  is  delivered  to  the  cylinder,  the 
cotton  is  spread  out  upon  a  feeding  cloth  e  which  tra- 
verses constantly  round  two  rollers  g  h,  one  of  which  is 
turned  by  means  of  a  pinion  from  the  feeding  rollers ; 
these  receive  their  motion  from  a  wheel  on  the  end  of 
the  cylinder  D  by  means  of  bevil  wheels,  and  an  in- 
clined spindle  not  seen  in  the  figure,  but  its  direction  is 
shewn  by  the  dotted  line  a  a.  The  cotton  is  taken  off 
the  cy  linder  D  in  a  continued  fleece  by  the  mechanism 
described  in  Figs.  1  aud  3,  which  is  called  the  comb, 
or  taker  off.  This  is  a  rod  or  iron  bar  i  t,  situated  pa- 
rallel to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  and  cut  on  the  lower 
edge  with  fine  teeth  like  a  comb;  it  rises  and  falls  pa- 
rallel to  itself  by  being  united  to  two  rods  k,  which  are 
guided  by  two  levers  /  /;  the  lower  ends  of  the  rods 
k  k  are,  as  shewn  in  Fig.  1.  jointed  to  two  small  cranks 
m  formed  on  a  spindle  which  is  turned  by  a  pulley  n 
with  an  endless  strap  from  a  pulley  fixed  on  the  main 
axis  close  behind  the  great  pulley  A.  Now  by  the 
motion  of  these  cranks  the  rod  i  i  rises  and  falls,  and  at 
the  same  time  moves  a  little  to  and  from  the  surface  of 
the  cylinder  D.  By  this  motion  it  scrapes  downwards  be- 
tween the  teeth  thereof,  and  in  consequence  removes  the 
cotton  from  them  the  whole  length  of  the  cylinder  at 
once,  and  the  motion  of  the  crank  is  so  quick,  that  by 
the  time  this  piece  of  cotton  so  detached  from  the  great 
cylinder  D,  has  moved  with  the  cylinder  as  much  as  its 
own  breadth,  the  crank  makes  another  stroke,  and  in 


consequence  the  second  piece  detached  from  the  teeth, 
adheres  to  the  first,  the  third  adheres  to  the  second, 
and  so  on.  The  cotton  is  thus  stripped,  or  skinned  off 
the  cylinder,  in  a  continued  and  connected  fleece. 
This  fleece,  as  is  shewn  in  Fig.  1,  is  received  upon  a 
plain  cylinder  E,  which  is  turned  slowly  round,  by 
means  of  pulleys  and  a  band  from  the  pulley  dotted 
round  the  centre  of  the  cylinder  D.  F  is  a  small  roller 
gently  pressing  upon  the  fleece,  to  make  it  lap  evenly 
upon  the  surface  of  the  cylinder  E,  as  the  same  turns 
round,  and  takes  it.  up  when  stripped  off  the  surface  of 
the  cylinder  D. 

G  is  the  main  drum,  or  wheel,  which  turns  the  ma- 
chine ;  it  is  fixed  on  a  spindle  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  mill,  being  suspended  by  brackets  like  o  from 
the  ceiling,  and  turning  forty  or  fifty  machines  in  a  row. 

I  K,  Fig.  1,  are  two  small  cylinders  called  urchins, 
they  are  covered  with  cards  and  revolve,  so  that  their 
teeth  act  with  the  teeth  of  the  great  cylinder,  through 
proper  openings  left  between  the  top  bars  or  rails,  com- 
posing the  arch  CC ;  the  urchins  are  turned  slowly 
round  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows,  by  means  of  a 
band  xx  from  a  wheel  on  the  spindle  of  the  cylinder  D. 

To  explain  the  action  of  this  machine,  we  must  give 
some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  operation  of  carding ; 
the  card  may  be  compared  to  a  brush,  made  with  wires 
instead  of  hairs,  stuck  through  a  sheet  of  leather,  the 
wires  not  being  perpendicular  to  the  plane,  but  all  in- 
clined one  way,  in  a  certain  angle,  sec  fig.  8,  where 
R  and  S  are  these  sheets  of  leather  for  a  pair  of  cards, 
and.  TT,  or  VV,  represent  the  teeth  or  card  wires  re- 
spectively belonging  to  each.  Beneath  is  a  view  of  one 
wire  insulated,  shewing  the  two  teeth,  with  their  bend 
in  the  shank,  called  the  knee  bend,  by  which  they  are 
inclined  to  the  leather,  in  the  manner  before  mentioned. 
Now  we  may  conceive,  that  cotton  being  stuck  upon 
the  teeth  of  one  of  these  cards,  another  may  be  applied 
to  it,  and  combed  or  scraped  in  such  a  direction,  as  to 
strike  the  cotton  inwards  upon  the  teeth,  rather  than 
tend  to  draw  it  out.  Of  the  consequences  of  a  repe- 
tition of  the  strokes  of  the  empty  card  in  this  direction, 
upon  the  fall,  one  is  a  more  equable  distribution  of 
the  cotton,  upon  the  surface  of  the  teeth,  and  in  doing 
this  the  fibres  are  combed  and  laid  straight.  Then,  if 
one  card  be  drawn  in  an  opposite  direction  over  the 
other,  it  will,  in  consequence  of  the  inclination  of  its 
wires,  take  the  whole  of  the  cotton  out  of  the  card, 
whose  inclination  is  the  contrary  way. 

The  cotton  being  spread  out  evenly  upon  the  feed- 
ing cloth  e,  and  advancing  with  the  cloth,  it  is  thrown  in 
between  the  fluted  feeding  rollers  6,  which  deliver  it  gra- 
dually and  equally  to  the  cylinder,  by  this  it  is  carried  roundT" 
until  it  meet  the  urchin  I,  which  is  turning  round  very 
slowly,  and  its  teeth  meeting  the  teeth  of  the  great  cy- 
linder, take  off  part  of  the  cotton  therefrom,  and  carry 
it  round  till  it  meets  K,  which  moves  so  as  to  take  the 
cotton  off  from  I,  and  return  it  again  to  the  great  cy- 
.  The  object  of  thus  transferring  it,  is  to  obtain 
re  regular  and  equable  distribution,  than  the  feed- 
3  R  ing 
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ing  or  spreading  the  cotton  upon  the  cloth  e,  will  niake 
upon  the  cylinder.   The  great  cylinder  thus  receiving 
the  cotton,  carries  it  round  and  cards  it  against  the  teeth 
fining  the  arch  CC ;  in  this  process  it  becomes  more 
equably  distributed  over  the  teeth  m  the  cylinder,  and 
gets  carded ;  in  so  doing  the  cotton  continues  in  this 
manner,  hanging  sometimes  in  the  teeth  of  the  cylinder, 
and  sometimes  in  those  of  the  arch,  but  slowly  advanc- 
ing till  it  comes  to  the  cylinder  D,  whose  teeth  meeting 
those  of  the  cylinder,  and  turning  round  very  slowly 
take  the  cotton  from  it  in  a  very  regular  aud  even  film 
spread  over  its  whole  surface.  This  film  it  carries  round 
to  the  comb  i,  by  which  it  is  detached,  as  before  de- 
scribed, and  lapped  round  the  cylinder  E,  which  conti- 
nues to  Isp  up  the  fleece  upon  it,  nntil  it  has  made  fif- 
teen or  twenty  turns,  and  of  course  as  many  revolutions 
of  the  fleece  round  its  circumference.    The  attendant 
then  breaks  it  oft* ;  by  dividing  it  at  one  part  and  spread- 
ing it  out  straight,  it  will  form  a  fleece  called  a  lap, 
which  is  the  length  of  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder, 
and  consisting  of  fifteen  or  twenty  thicknesses.    By  this 
admirable  contrivance  great  regularity  is  obtained  in  the 
thickness  of  the  lap,  because,  if  at  any  one  part,  the 
fleece  produced  by  the  machine  is  thinner  or  thicker, 
than  it  ought  to  be,  in  consequence  of  any  irregularity 
in  the  spreading  of  the  cotton  wool  upon  the  cloth, 
previous  to  carding,  such  irregularity  will  have  no  sen- 
sible effect  upon  the  ultimate  thickness  of  the  lap,  be- 
cause it  is  composed  of  thirty  or  forty  strata,  and  there 
is  no  probability  that  the  inequalities  of  these  several 
strata  will  fall  beneath  each  other,  hot  every  chance 
that  they  win  be  equally  dispersed  through  the  whole,  and 
thus  correct  each  other.    The  lap  when  taken  off,  is  < 
laid  flat  on  a  cloth,  with  which  it  is  rolled  up  and  con- 
veyed to  a  second  carding  machine,  and  spread  out  \ 
upon  its  feeding  cloth;  in  this  machine  it  undergoes 
exactly  the  same  operation  as  in  the  first,  and  the  fleece 
is  detached  from  the  cylinder  D  in  the  same  manner,  but 
instead  of  going  to  the  lapping  cylinder  E,  as  we  have 
described,  it  is  gathered  up  as  shewn  at  X  in  fig.  3, 
into  a  tin  funnel  marked  p';  it  then  passes  between  a  pair 
of  rollers  q  r,  which  compress  and  flatten  the  fleece 
in  its  contracted  state,  into  a  pretty  firm,  and  connected 
sliver  or  band  Y,  and  deliver  it  into  a  tin  can.  The  lowest 
of  these  rollers  r  is  situated  upon  a  spindle  5,  extending 
across  the  frame,  and  turned  by  a  pulley  t  upon  the  end 
of  it,  which  is  connected  by  an  endless  band,  with  the 
pulley  z  upon  the  spindle  of  the  cylinder  D. 

By  these  means,  the  fibres  of  cotton  are  disentangled 
from  all  knots,  and  the  whole  is  reduced  from  the  en- 
tangled and  matted  wool,  to  a  regular  aud  equable  sliver 
or  band,  which  is  conveyed  away  in  the  tin  can,  to  the 
drawing  frame,  which  we  shall  next  describe  by  the 
help  of  fig.  5,  w  hich  is  a  section  of  the  operative  part 
of  the  machine,  taken  through  its  middle  ;  EEEE  re- 
present four  of  the  perpetual  slivers  or  endless  carding* 
we  have  just  described,  entering  into  it ;  let  A  repre- 
sent the  section  of  a  roller,  whose  pivot  does  not  turn, 
in  a  pivot  hole,  but  in  the  bottom  of  a  long  narrow 


notch  B,  cat  in  an  iron  standard ;  a  n  the  section  of 
another  iron  roller,  whose  pivot  is  retained  in  the  same 
notches  at  each  end,  while  the  roller  itself  lies  or  rests 
on  the  roller  A,  below  it.  The  surfaces  of  these  rollers 
are  fluted  lengthwise  like  a  column,  only  the  fluting  are 
wry  small  and  sharp,  like  deep  strokes  of  engraving, 
very  dote  together ;  it  is  plain,  Unit  if  the  roller  A  be 
made  to  turn  slowly  round  its  axis,  by  machinery,  in  the 
direction  as  expressed  by  the  dart ;  the  roughness  of  the 
fluting*  wiH  take  bold  of  the  similar  roughness  of  the 
upper  roller,  and  carry  it  round  also  in  the  direction  of 
the  dart,  while  its  pivots  are  engaged  in  the  notches  B, 
which  they  cannot  quit.  If,  therefore,  we  introduce  the 
end  F  of  the  cotton  sliver,  or  band  EF,  formed  by  the 
carding  machine,  it  will  be  nulled  in  by  this  motion, 
and  wilt  be  delivered  out  on  the  other  side,  considera- 
bly compressed  by  the  weight  of  the  upper  roller «, 
which  is  of  iron,  and  is  also  pressed  down  by  a  piece 
of  brass,  which  rests  on  its  pivots,  or  other  proper 
places,  and  is  loaded  with  a  weight  C.  There  is  nothing 
to  hinder  this  motion  of  the  riband  thus  compressed 
between  the  rollers,  and  it  will  therefore  be  drawn 
through  from  the  cans.  The  compressed  part,  after 
passing  through,  would  bang  down  and  be  piled  up  en 
the  floor  as  it  is  drawn  through ;  but  it  is  not  per- 
mitted to  bang  down  m  this  manner,  it  is  brought  to 
another  pair  of  sharp  fluted  iron  rollers,  K  and  L. 
Supposing  this  pair  of  rollers  to  be  of  the  same  diame- 
ter, and  to  turn  round  in  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
direction  with  the  rollers  A,  a,  it  is  plain  that  K  and 
L  would  drag  in  the  compressed  riband  and  would  de- 
liver it  on  the  other  side,  still  more  compressed.  But 
the  roller  K  is  made,  by  the  wheel  work,  to  turn  round 
more  swiftly  than  A.  The  difference  of  velocity  at  the 
surface  of  the  rollers,  is,  however,  very  small,  iwt 
ceeding  one  part  in  twelve  or  fifteen.  But  the 
que  nee  of  this  difference  is,  that  the  skeiu  of 
will  be  lengthened  in  the  same  proportion;  for  the 
upper  roller  pressing  on  the  under  ones  with  considera- 
ble force,  -their  sharp  flutings  take  good  hold  of  the 
cotton  between  them.  Since  K  and  L  take  up  the  cot- 
ton faster  than  A  and  a  deliver  it  out,  it  must  either  be 
forcibly  pulled  through  between  the  first  roller,  or 
it  must  be  stretched  a  little  by  the  fibres  slipping  anion? 
each  other,  or  it  must  break. 

When  the  extension  is  so  very  moderate  as  we  have 
just  now  said,-  the  only  effect  of  it  is  metely  to  begin  to 
draw  the  fibres,  (which  at  present  are  lying  in  every  pos- 
sible direction)  into  a  more  favourable  position,  for 
the  subsequent  extensions. 

The  fibres  being  thus  drawn  together,  the  cotton  is 
introduced  between  a  third  pair  of  rollers  O  P,  con- 
structed in  the  same  way,  but  so  moved  by  the  wheel- 
work,  that  the  surface  of  O  moves  nearly,  or  full  three 
times  as  fast  as  the  surface  of  K,  ihe  roWer  P  being  also 
well  loaded,  they  take  a  firm  bold  of  the  cotton,  and 
the  part  between  K  and  O  is  nearly  or  wholly  trebled  in 
its  length,  or  the  sliver  is  extended  to  almost  four  times 
the  length  in  which  it  enters  between  A  «.    After  the 
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stiver  has  passed  through  the  three  pairs  of  rollers  it  is 
conducted  through  a  tin  funnel  H,  being  drawn  for- 
ward, by  a  pair  of  rollers  R  S,  this  contracts  it  into  a 
regular  sliver,  and  it  is  delivered  at  O  into  a  can.  The 
upper  roller  S,  is  merely  pressed  down  upon  the 
tinder  one  by  its  own  weight,  sod  therefore  compresses 
it  but  little,  though  sufficiently  together  with  the  con- 
n,  produced  by  the  funnel  H,  to  unite  the  four 
EE  EE,  which  enter  together  into  one  which 
passes  out  at  G,  between  the  rollers  RS.  These  rollers 
do  not  draw  or  extend  the  cotton:  their  velocities  be- 


adapted  to  take  up  die  four  slivers  as  fast 
tbey  come  through  the  other  pairs,  and  by  drawing 
them  all  together  through  the  funnel  H,  to  unite  the 
four  into  one,  and  the  slight  pressure  of  the  rollers 
compresses  them  into  a  firm  and  connected  sliver,  .which 
though  compounded  of  four,  is  only  the  same  siae  as 
any  one  of  the  four  put  in,  because  it  is  drawn  out  to 
four  times  the  length.  The  effect  of  the  machine  has 
eoiy  been  to  straighten  and  lay  the  fibres  parallel  to 
each  other ;  for  the  motion  which  the  drawing  produces 
among  them  always  tends  to  extend  each  individual 
fibre  to  its  full  length,  and  it  is  necessary  to  unite  seve- 
ral slivers  together,  or  the  drawing  would  reduce  the 
stiver  to  such  a  small  size,  that  it  would  not  bear 


without 


and  breaking 


Figt.  4  and  6  explain  the  wheelwork,  which  commu- 
nicates the  motion  from  one  roller  to  the  others,  Fig.  4 
being  a  view  of  the  wheel-work  at  one  end  of  the  rollers, 
and  fig.  5  the  wheels  at  the  opposite  end.  The  mo- 
tion is  given  to  the  whole  machine  by  a  strap  and  pulley 
D,  Fig.  5.  on  the  end  of  the  pivot  of  the  roller  O. 
Oo  the  opposite  end  of  this  roller,  the  small  wheel  g, 
Fig.  0,  is  fixed  and  turns  h,  which  is  mounted  only  on 
a  stud,  and  carries  with  it  a  pinion  i,  this  turns  a  wheel 
k,  on  the  end  of  Hie  pivot  of  the  roller  K ;  now  as  the 
wheel  g  is  larger  than  A,  llie  latter  will  move  much 
dower,  and  as  t  is  smaller  than  k,  this  will  move  slower 
than  either ;  the  proportions  are  so  adapted,  that  K  and 
k  will  ouly  turn  once  for  three  times  of  O  g,  but  the 
proportions  \ary  in  different  mills.  On  the  other  end 
of  the  roller  K,  a  pinion  J,  Fig.  4,  is  fixed,  this  turns 
or  connecting  wheel  e,  and  thus  gives 
to  the  wlwel  d,  fixed  on  the  end  of  the  roller 
A,  which  has  the  roller  a  over  it ;  now  the  wheel  f  be- 
ing, in  its  diameter  and  number  of  teeth,  to  d  as  twelve 
to  fifteen,  of  course  the  relative  velocities  of  the  rollers 
A  and  K  will  bear  that  proportion  as  before  stated. 

The  rollers  RS  ore  turned  by  means  of  a  strap, 
from  a  pulley  on  the  pivot  of  the  front  roller  O. 

The  reader  will  by  this  perfectly  comprehend  Sir  R. 
Arkwright's  great  principle  of  cotton  spinning,  by,  viz. 
the  drawing  by  rollers,  which  extends  the  fibres  in  so 
perfect  a  manner. 

As  the  drawing  frame  takes  in  four  slivers  E  E  E, 
and  draws  them  into  one  at  G,  this  is  repeated  four  times 
by  passing  the  sliver  as  many  times  through  the 
therefore,  by  this  process  the  sliver  ti 


out  (4x4=16x4=64x4=856)  to  £56  times  U* 

original  length,  as  produced  by  the  carding  machine. 

In  this  state  the  sliver  presents  a  most  beautiful  ap- 
pearance, being  so  extremely  regular  hi  its  size,  and  all 
the  fibres  being  drawn  so  straight,  that  it  bears  a  beau- 
tiful glossy  or  silky  appearance.    After  this  preparation 
of  die  sliver  it  must  be  reduced  in  size  to  a  small  thread, 
this  is  done  at  two  operations,  the  first  called  roving, 
and  the  next  spinning.    The  general  effect  of  the  spin- 
ning process  is,  to  draw  out  this  massive  sliver,  and  to 
twist  it  as  it  is  drawn  out ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  done  by 
the  fingers  pulling  out  as  many  fibres  of  the  cotton  at 
once,  as  are  necessary  for  composing  a  thread  of  the 
intended  fineuess,  and  continuing  this  manipulation,  re- 
gularly across  the  whole  end  of  die  riband,  and  thus 
as  it  were  nibbling  the  whole  of  it  away.    The  fingers 
must  be  directed,  for  this  purpose  by  an  attentive  eye  ; 
but  in  performing  this  by  machinery,  the  whole  riband 
must  be  drawn  out  together  and  twisted  as  it  is  drawn  ; 
this  requires  great  art  and  very  delicate  management,  it 
cannot  be  done  at  once,  that  is,  the  cotton  sliver  cannot 
be  first  stretched  or  drawn  out  to  the  length  that  is  produc- 
ed ;  from  the  tenth  of  an  inch  of  the  sliver,  and  then 
ru  isted.    There  is  not  cohesion  enough,  for  this  pur- 
pose it  would  only  break  off,  a  bit  of  the  sliver  and 
could  make  no  further  use  of  it,  for  the  fibres  of  cotton 
are  very  httle  implicated  among  each  other  in  the  sliver, 
because  the  operation  of  carding  wnl  drawing  lias  laid 
them  almost  parallel,  in  the  sliver ;  and  though  com- 
pressed a  little  by  its  contraction  in  the  card,  from  a 
fleece  of  twenty  inches  to  a  riband  of  two,  and  after- 
wards compressed  between  the  rollers  of  the  drawing 
frame,  yet  they  were  so  slightly  that  a  few  fibres  may 
be  drawn  out  without  bringing  many  others  along  with 
them.    For  these  reasons,  the  whole  thickness  and 
breadth  of  two  or  three  inches,  is  stretched  to  a  very 
minute  quantity,  and  then  a  very  slight  degree  of  twist 
is  given  it,  viz.  about  two  or  three  turns  in  the  inch,  so 
that  it  shall  uow  compose  an  extremely  soft  and  spungy 
cylinder,  which  cannot  be  called  a  thread  or  cord,  be- 
cause it  has  scarcely  any  firmness  and  is  merely  rounder 
or  slenderer  than  before  being  stretched  to  about  thrice 
the  former  length.    This  is  called  a  roving,  and  the 
operation  is  performed  in  the  roving  frame  which  is 
shewn  in  Figs.  7,  8,  and  0,  the  first  being  a  front  ele- 
vation, and  the  other  a  cross  Section,  the  reduction  of 
the  sliver  is  affected  by  rollers  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  drawing  frame,  but  only  two  ends  being  put  dirough 
together,  instead  of  four,  the  size  is  of  course  reduced  : 
but  this  reduction  renders  it  so  delicate,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  it  a  slight  twist  to  render  it  sufficiently  co- 
hesive to  bear  handling. 

The  machine  contains  diree  beads  or  frames  A  A  of 
rollers,  each  of  which  receives  four  ends  or  slivers  from 
the  can,  BB  Fig.  8,  which  are  those  brought  from  the 
drawing  frame,  and  enter  between  the  back  rollers  a, 
and  are  drawn  out  from  the  cans  between  diem,  and 
the  other  rollers  b  to  the  proper  degree  of  fineness,  but 
with  the  quality  of  the  yarn  which  is  to  be 
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Each  of  the  divert  after  pawing  through  the 
rollers,  is  received  into  a  tin  can  D,  through  a  small 
funnel  E,  at  the  mouth  of  which  the  can  is  set  up  iu 
a  frame  dd  ef,  called  the  skeleton.  It  is  supported  on 
a  pivot  at  bottom,  and  is  kept  in  rapid  motion  by  a 
band,  working  on  a  pulley  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
skeleton ;  the  neck  of  the  funnel  E,  is  guided  by  a  collar 
to  keep  the  whole  steadily  upright,  as  it  revolves.  The 
rollers  of  this  machine  act  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
of  the  drawing  frame,  but  have  only  two  pairs  of  rollers 
instead  of  three ;  they  are  turned  round  by  means  of 
contrate  wheels  g ;  on  the  end  of  each,  which  are  work- 
ed by  pinions  on  the  tops  of  as  many  vertical  spindles 
k,  which  at  their  lower  ends  have  pulleys  turning  the 
skeletons,  by  means  of  bands;  the  spindles  k  are  turned 
round  by  a  strap  /  which  passes  round  and  is  common 
to  all  when  the  machine  is  ever  so  long,  the  strap  re- 
ceives its  motion,  by  passing  round  the  drum  V,  the 
spindle  O  of  which  is  turned  by  the  mill,  the  drum  also 
receives  other  straps  as  at  m,  to  turn  other  frames  in 
different  directions ;  I  is  the  sliding  coupling  box,  by 
which  the  drum  can  at  any  time  be  detached  from  its 
spindle,  raising  it  by  the  lever  K,  and  then  its  points 
do  not  touch.  The  arms  of  the  drum,  which  being 
fitted  on  a  round  part  of  the  spindle  does  not  turn  with 
it,  but  on  letting  down  the  box  I,  which  is  fitted  on  a 
square,  it  is  put  iu  motion,  and  also  the  other  machi- 
nery. By  a  similar  contrivance  any  one  of  the  spindles 
A  con  be  detached,  and  the  two  skeletons  which  it  turns 
will  then  stand  still  while  the  cans  D  are  removed. 

The  manner  of  action  in  this  machine  is  easily  gather- 
ad  from  the  description,  the  slivers  pass  two  together, 
through  the  rollers,  and  are  reduced  or  drawn  out  there- 
in to  the  proper  degree  of  fineness;  then  falling  into  the 
funnels  E,  of  the  revolving  cans,  they  are  by  the  rapid  mo- 
tion thereof  twisted  round ;  because  the  centrifugal  force 
disposes  the  cotton  to  lay  round  the  inside  of  the  can  iu  a 
regular  coil,  forming  as  it  were  a  lining  of  cotton,  to  the 
whole  of  the  interior  surface ;  and  by  this  means  the 
end  of  the  roving  becomes  in  a  manner  attached  to  the 
can,  and  is  twisted  round  by  its  motion  so  as  to  form  a 
coarse  loose  thread  with  a  very  slight  twist,  and  a  very 
soft  and  open  substance.  Such  is  the  state  of  the  rov- 
ing as  prepared  by  the  roving  frame.  All  the  preced- 
ing processes  are  to  be  considered  as  the  preparation ; 
and  the  operation  of  spinning  is  not  yet  begun.  These 
preparations  are  the  most  tedious,  and  require  more  at- 
tendance and  hard  labour  than  any  subsequent  part  of 
the  business.  For  the  slivers  from  which  the  rovings  are 
made,  are  so  light  and  bulky,  that  a  few  yards  only  can 
be  piled  up  in  the  cans  set  to  receive  them  from  the 
carding  and  drawing.  A  person  must  therefore  attend 
and  watch  each  roller  of  the  drawing  and  roving  frames 
to  join  fresh  slivers  as  they  are  expended.  It  is  also 
the  most  important  department  in  the  manufacture ;  for 
as  every  inch  will  meet  with  precisely  the  same  drawing 
and  same  twisting  in  the  subsequent  parts  of  die  process, 
therefore,  every  inequality  and  fault  of  the  sliver,  indeed 
of  the  fleece  as  it  quits  the  finishing  card,  will  continue 


through  the  whole  manufacture,  in  a  greater  or  leas? 
degree,  being  only  diminished  not  corrected  by  the 
drawing,  doubling,  8cc.  It  is  evident  that  the  roving 
produced  by  these  operations  must  be  exceedingly  uni- 
form ;  the  uniformity  really  produced  exceeds  all  ex- 
pectation ;  for  even  although  there  be  some  amall  ine- 
qualities in  the  card<  d  fleece,  yet  these  are  not  matted 
clots,  which  the  card  could  not  equalize,  and  only  con- 
sist of  a  little  more  thickness  of  cotton  in  some  places ' 
than  in  others.  This  inequality  will  first  be  diminished 
by  the  lapping  of  the  fleece  in  the  breaking  card  ;  and 
when  such  apart  of  the  sliver  comes  to  the  first  roller  of 
the  drawing  frame,  it  will  be  rather  more  stretched  by 
the  second.  That  this  may  be  done  with  greater  cer- 
tainty the  weights  of  the  first  rollers  are  made  very 
small,,  so  that  the.  middle  part  of  the  sliver  can  be  drawn 
through  while  the  outer  porta  remain  fast  hold. 

As  a  preparation  for  spinning,  the  rovings  must  be 
wound  upon  bobbins  from  the  cans  D  of  the  roviug 
frame,  which  arc  taken  away  from  the  skeletons  as  soon 
as  they  are  filled,  and  carried  to  the  winding  machine, 
Fig.  )0.  which  however  only  shews  the  operative  parts, 
of  the  machine,  the  frame  being  omitted.  The  chief- 
part  of  it  is  a  cylinder  A,  which  is  turned  round  by  a 
winch  handle  B  ;  the  bobbins  a  a  on  which  the  rovings 
0  b  are  to  be  wound  rest  with  their  weight  upon  the 
surface  of  this  cylinder,  and  are  carried  round  by  k 
with  great  rapidity,  and  wind  up  the  rovings,  which  are 
guided  by  pins  projecting  from  a  rail  d  d,  which  has  by- 
tbe  machine  a  slow  traversing  motion  from  one  end  of  the 
bobbing  to  the  other,  and  thus  lays  the  cotton  regularly 
on  the  whole  length.  The  bobbins  are  merely  put 
loosely  on  a  wire  e,  and  can  quickly  be  changed  for 
others  when  they  are  filled,  they  are  then  carried  to 
the  spining  frame  (see  Fig.  1 1  and  12  of  Plate  II.)  the 
former  being  a  front  view  and  the  other  a  side  section. 
In  both  of  them,  A  represents  the  bobbins  filled  with 
rovings  which  is  to  be  spun  into  thread ;  they  arc  set  up 
in  a  rack  or  frame  over  head,  and  are  conducted  down 
at  a  a  through  rollers  bed,  which  are  the  same  as  the 
drawing  frame,  and  extend  it  in  length  10,  12,  or  l(j 
times,  accordingly  as  the  yarn  which  is  to  be  spun  re- 
quires to  be  finer  or  coarser.  This  is  delivered  out  to 
the  spinning  apparatus  or  spindles:  these  are  straight 
steel  arbors,  on  the  lower  end  of  which  the  pulleys,  or 
hafts  as  they  are  called,  receive  the  bands/ for  turning 
them.  These  spindles  are  mounted  in  a  fiamc  common 
to  them  all,  which  consists  of  two  rails  B  C,  the  lower 
one  supporting  the  points  or  toes  of  the  spindles,  and 
tbe  other  having  bearing*  for  the  cylindrical  parts  of 
each  spindle,  and  a  wire  staple  is  fixed  over  each  to 
keep  them  up  to  their  bearings.  Above  this  bearing  tbe 
spindle  is  only  a  straight  cylindrical  wire,  and  ou  the 
upper  end  of  it  the  fork  or  flyer  h  is  fastened  either  by 
screwing  it  on,  or  it  is  stuck  fast  on  by  friction,  which 
is  sufficient  to  carry  it  about  The  two  arms  or  branches 
of  the  flyer  ore  sufficiently  distant  for  them  to  revolve 
round  clear  about  tbe  bobbin  k,  which  is  fitted  loosely  - 
upon  tbe  cylindrical  spindle,  and  with  liberty  to  slide 
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The  weight  of  the  bobbin 
■  supported  bx  resting  on  a  piece  of  wood  attached  to 
a  rail  M,  which  hat  a  slow  rising  and  falling  motion, 
equal  in  extent  to  the  length  of  the  bobbin  between  its 
shoulders,  by  which  means  the  thread  as  it  comes 
through  the  eye,  is  formed  at  the  ends  of  either  of  the 
branches  A  of  the  flyer,  end  is  wound  by  the  motion 
thereof  upon  the  bobbin.  It  becomes  equally  distribut- 
ed throughout  its  length,  giving  it  a  cylindrical  figure 
instead  of  keeping  all  the  thread  »t  one  part  Kite  a 
barrel,  as  would  happen  if  the  bobbin  did  not  rise  and 
folk  The  spindles  are  constantly  kept  in  rapid  motion 
by  the  machine,  and  twist  the  fibres  round  each  other 
the  instant  their  ends  come  out,  before  the  rollers 
lea  re  the  other  ends,  or  they  would  fall  to  pieces; 
being  drawn  out  so  fine,  that  the  cohesion  of  the 
fibres  is  insufficient  to  bear  any  thing,  and  the  twist 
given  to  the  roving  is  entirely  lost ;  for  it  was  at  first  only 
one  turn  in  one  or  one  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  and 
this  one  and  a  half  inch  being  by  the  draught  of  the  rollers 
drawn  out  10  or  IS  times  the  length,  the  twist  of  one 
turn  in  this  length  is  imperceptible,  and  adds  no  strength 
whatever  to  the  roving,  so  that  it  is  necessary  the  spin- 
dle should  by  the  connexion  of  the  thread  passing  down 
-from  the  rollers  to  its  flyer,  given  twist  to  the  fibres  the 
instant  they  come  through  the  rollers,  which  they  do  by 
the  thread  being  conducted  down  from  the  rollers 
through  the  eye  formed  at  the  end  of  either  of  the 
branches  of  the  flyer,  which  revolves  with  the  greatest 
rapidity  along  w  ith  the  spindle,  and  then  gives  the  twist 
to  die  thread  ;  the  bobbin  does  not  partake  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  spindle,  but  is  retained  by  the  friction  of  its 
the  piece  of  wood  f,  and  this  is 
by  a  washer  of  leather  put  under  it.  This 
friction  gives  such  a  resistance  to  the  motion  of  the 
bobbin,  that  the  motion  of  the  flyer  running  round  it 
will  lay  the  thread  evenly  upon  it  as  fast  as  the  rollers 
suffer  it  to  come  forw  ards. 

The  motion  of  the  whole  machine  is  communicated 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  roving  frame  by  a  vertical 
spindle  D  to  a  drum  E  which  receives  a  strap  n  for  one 
frame,  and  a  similar  one  o  for  another.   The  former  of 
these  straps  extends  the  -whole  length  of  the  machine, 
turning  all  the  vertical  spindles  p  on  both  sides  of  the  j 
frame  by  means  of  pulleys  on  the  lower  ends  of  them.  | 
Each  of  these  vertical  spindles  puts  in  motion  four 
spindles  and  the  rollers  belonging  to  them ;  tbe  former 
by  the  bands  /,  which  go  round  tbe  wheel  r  upon  the 
spindles  p,  and  the  rollers  it  turns  by  a  pinion  at  the  top 
of  each,  turning  a  contrate  or  face  wheel  t  on  the  end 
of  each  roller. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  frame,  Fig.  11,  it  in  j 
practice  extended  to  contain  40  or  60  spindles  on  each  ing  alike,  and  this  property  will  be  great 
side  instead  of  four,  and  one  of  the  vertical  spindles  n,  is  by  the  quantity  of  twist  given  by  tbe  roving  frame;  for 
provided  for  every  four  spindles,  but  the  strap  n  is  these  points  no  very  distinct  rule  can  be  given.  It  is 
common  to  them  all.  The  wbeerworb  for  turning  the  various  in  different  mills  and  with  different  species  of 
rollers  is  shewn  in  Fig.  IS,  and  needs  no  explanation, !  cotton  wool,  as  may  be  easily  imagined, 
being  die  same  with  those  already  described.  Tbe  rise  diate  mechanism  or  manipulation  must  be  skilfully  ac- 
aod  fall:  of  the  rail  n»,  and  sll  the  bobbins  upon  it,  hi   commodated  to  the  nature  of  that  friction  which  the 
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thus  produced;  they  are  both  suspended  from  the  oppo- 
site ends  of  a  horizontal  lever  L  L  M,  which  has  a 
third  arm  M  proceeding  from  it,  which  bears  against 
the  surface  of  a  part  N,  which  is  a  wheel  of  that  figure 
turning  slowly  round,  and  thus  moving  the  lower  LLM 
and  producing  an  alternate  rise  and  fall  of  all  tbe  bob- 
bins in  tbe  frame.  The  heart  is  turned  round  by  a 
wheel  R,  Fig.  1 1,  on  the  end  of  its  spindle  Worked  by 
a  pinion  upon  a  spindle  S,  which  also  carries  a  wheel 
T,  and  this  is  turned  round  by  means  of  a  worm  cut 
upon  the  mam  spindle  of  the  trame. 

The  drum  can  at'  any  time  be  detached  from  its  spin- 
dle, and  then  the  whole  frame  will  stand  still ;  for  this 
purpose  the  spindle  D  pawes  through  the  drum  E,  a 
circular  fitting,  so  that  it  slips  freely  round  within  it 
without  giving  motion  to  the  drum,  except  when  it  is 
cast  into  gear;  this  is  done  by  two  locking  bolts  as, 
shewn  by  dotted  lines  passing  through  the  drum,  and 
both  fixed  into  a  collar  or  socket  xr  fitted  to  slide  up 
and  down  the  spindle.  It  has  a  groove  formed  round 
it,  in  which  a  fork  at  the  end  of  a  lever  is  receive d>  to 
that  the  forked  lever  embraces  the  piece  a  in  the  groove, 
and  when  lifted  up  raises  the  two  locking  bolts  with  it, 
and  unlocks  the  drum  from  the  spindle  D  by  withdraw- 
ing the  locking  bolts  from  their  contact  with  an  arm  ft 
which  is  fixed  fast  on  die  spindle  beneath  the  drum,  and 
therefore  turns  with  it ;  but  the  locking  bolts  being  let 
down  that  their  ends  may  project  through  the  drum  and 
intercept  the  cross  arm  /of  the  spindles,  tbe  drum  and 
all  the  machinery  is  put  in  motion.  In  like  manner  each 
of  the  pulleys  of  the  vertical  spindles  p  which  receive 
the  great  strap  n  arc  fitted  to  slip  round  on  their  spin- 
dles p,  but  can  at  any  time  be  united  thereto  to  give 
them  motion  by  a  locking  box  bayonet  z,  which  is  cast 
in  or  out  of  action  at  pleasure  by  a  small  lever  in  ex- 
actly the  same  manner  as  the  locking  of  the  principal 
drum;  therefore  by  this  lever  any  four  spindles  can  be 
detached  from  the  machine  at  pleasure,  and  their  mo- 
tion stopped  to  change  tbe  bobbins  when  tbey  are  filled 
with  thread,  which  is  then  finished,  and  requires  only  to 
be  reeled  off  the  bobbins  for  the  weaver  or  other 
purpose. 

From  this  account  it  appears  that  the  process  of  spin- 
ning differs  but  very  little  from  the  roving,  except  that 
the  twist  given  after  its  last  stretching  in  length  is  so 
much  greater  than  the  roving,  being  intended  to  give 
the  yarn  hardness  and  firmness,  so  that  it  will  after- 
wards break  rather  than  stretch  any  more.  The  per- 
fection of  the  ultimate  thread  or  yam  depends  in  a 
great  measure  on  the  extreme  softness  of  the  roving, 
for  it  it 
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on  ine  extreme  mjiuicsb  oi  inv  roving, 
only  which  makes  it  susceptible  of  an 
ing;  all' tbe  fibres  yielding  and  seporat- 
this  property  will  be  greatly  influenced 
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fibres  of  cotton  exert  on  each  other,  enabling  one  of 
them  to  pull  others  along  with  it.  This  is  greatly 
aided  by  the  contorted  curled  form  of  a  cotton  fibre, 
and  a  considerable  degree  of  elasticity  which  it  pos- 
sesses. In  this  respect  it  greatly  resembles  woollen 
fibres,  and  differs  exceedingly  from  those  of  flax ;  and  it 
is  for  this  reason  that  it  is  so  extremely  difficult  to  spin 
flax  in  this  way ;  its  fibres  become  lank,  and  take  any 
shape  by  the  slightest  compression,  especially  when 
damp.  Bat  beside  this,  the  surface  of  a  cotton  fibre 
has  a  harshness  or  roughness  which  greatly  augments 
their  mutual  friction.  This  probably  is  the  reason  why 
it  is  so  unfit  for  liut  and  other  dressing  for  wounds,  and 
is  refused  by  the  surgeons  even  in  the  meanest  hospitals. 
But  its  harshness  and  elasticity  fit  it  admirably  for  the 
manufacture  of  yarn.  Even  the  shortness  of  the  fibre 
is  favourable;  and  the  manufacture  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult if  the  fibre  were  thrice  as  long  as  it  generally  is. 
If  it  be  just  so  long  that  in  the  finished  thread  a  fibre 
will  rather  break  than  come  out  from  among  the  rest, 
it  is  plain  that  no  additional  length  can  make  the  yarn 
any  stronger,  with  the  tame  degree  of  compression  by 
twining.  A  long  fibre  will  indeed  give  the  same  firmness 
of  adherence  with  a  smaller. 

This  would  be  an  advantage  in  any  other  yarn ;  but 
in  cotton  were  it  less  it  would  beco 


become  woolly 
rough  by  the  smallest  use,  and  it  is  already  too  much 
disposed  to  teazle  out.  Now,  suppose  the  fibres  much 
longer,  some  of  them  may  chance  to  be  stretched  along 
the  sliver  through  their  whole  length.  If  the  sliver  is 
pulled  in  opposite  directions,  by  pinching  it  at  each  end 
of  such  long  fibres,  it  is  plain  that  it  will  not  stretch 
till  this  fibre  be  broken  up,  or  drawn  out;  and  that 
while  it  is  in  its  extended  state,  it  is  acting  on  the  other 
fibres  in  a  very  unequable  manner,  according  to  their 
positions,  and  renders  the  •  whole  apt  to  separate  and 
draw  more  irregularly.  This  is  one  great  obstacle  to  ' 
the  spinning  of  flax  by  similar  machinery. 

We  have  now  described  the  whole  process  of  cotton 
spinning,  and  have  only  to  explain  bow  the  thread  is 
converted  into  cloth.  The  machine  called  a  reel  takes 
off  the  thread  from  the  bobbins  of  the  spiuning  frame 
and  winds  it  into  banks,  each  of  which  is  840  yards  in 
length,  which  are  twisted  up  for  package.  The  size  of 
the  thread  is  denominated  by  the  number  of  these 
banks  which  will  weigh  a  pound ;  and  in  this  state  it  is 
sent  to  market,  where  the  weavers  buy  it.  But  va- 
rious kinds  of  yarn  are  made  for  sale ;  some  is  dyed, 
others  bleached;  some  twisted  two  threads  together 
after  spinning,  and  one  of  these  threads  is  often  dyed 
whilst  the  other  remains  white  to  produce  speckled 
colours.  Sometimes  the  thread  is  wound  on  quills  for 
the  weavers  shuttle,  at  other  times  the  yarn  is  formed 
into  hanks  previously  to  their  being  dyed,  in  order  that 
the  parts  so  tied  may  be  prevented  from  taking  the  co- 
lour. This  is  done  that  the  thread  may  be  disposed  to 
warp  in  the  weaving  loom,  so  as  to  produce  the  clouds 
which  arc  seen  in  various  species  of  cotton  goods, 
etpeciuLly  gingams. 


A  large  cotton  mill  is  generally  a  vast  building  of 
five  or  six  stories  high ;  die  two  lowest  are  usually  for 
the  spinning  frames,  if  they  are  for  water  twist,  because 
of  the  great  weight  and  vibration  caused  by  these  ma- 
chines. The  third  and  fourth  floors  contain  the  card- 
ing, 'drawing,  and  roving  machines.  The  fifth  story  is 
appropriated  to  the  reeling,  doubling,  twisting,  and 
other  operations  performed  on  the  finished  thread. 
The  sixth,  which  is  usually  in  the  roof,  is  for  the  bat- 
ting machine  or  opening  machine,  and  for  the  cottou 
pickers,  who  for  a  large  mill  are  very  numerous. 

The  general  machinery  of  the  cotton  mill,  by  which 
the  various  engines  described  are  set  in  motion,  is  as 
follows:  the  moving  power,  whether  a  fall  of  water  or 
a  steam  engine,  is,  by  intervening  wheels  adapted  to  its 
nature,  made  to  turn  round  a  vertical  shaft,  which 
passes  through  all  the  stories  or  floors  of  which  the  mill 
consists;  in  each  of  which  it  is  furnished  with  a  hori- 
zontal toothed  wheel  which  gives  motion  to  a  vertical 
wheel,  to  which  is  attached  a  horizontal  shaft  going 
across  one  end  of  the  floor,  which  gives  motion  to  two 
or  more  other  horizontal  shafts,  according  to  the 
breadth  of  the  building,  which  run  the  whole  length  of 
the  story.  These  again  give  motion  to  small  vertical 
shafts  which  sustain  the  large  drums  that  set  the  spin- 
nmg  irames  in  mouon.  i  ne  nnnzoniai  snans  na\c  also 
drums  on  tliem,  from  whence  bands  proceed  by  which 
the  carding  engines  and  drawing  machines  are  turned. 
What  is  said  of  the  general  arrangement  of  the  mill- 
only  be  understood  in  a  general  sense,  for  the 
and  position  of  the  horizontal  shafts  set  in  mo- 
tion by  the  vertical  shaft  must  vary  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  buildings,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
frames  in  each  floor  of  them.  Where  it  can  be  done, 
it  is  best  to  liave  the  vertical  shaft  placed  is  the  middle 
of  the  building,  with  the  horizontal  shafts  proceed- 
ing from  both  sides  of  it  at  every  floor,  for  then 
the  horizontal  shafts  sustain  less  of  that  twisting  mo- 
tion which  is  very  injurious  to  them,  and  to  which 
they  would  be  more  liable  if  of  the  whole  length  of  the 
building. 

The  spinning  frames  arc  attended  by  children  to  piece 
the  threads  when  they  break,  and  the  whole  attendance 
of  the  various  engines  is  for  the  most  part  performed 
by  children  also.  The  numbers  of  persons  of  the 
tender  age  employed  in  large  mills  amount  to  several 
hundreds. 

Some  of  the  great  cotton  mills  were  worked  inces- 
santly night  and  day,  and  different  sets  of  children 
relieved  each  other  in  succession  in  attending  them. 
This  system  was  found  to  be  very  injurious  to  their 
health.  An  act  of  parliament  was  passed  enforcing  salu- 
tary regulations  on  .these  points,  which  have  been 
warmly  seconded  by  the  humane  proprietors  of  some 
of  the  most  eminent  mills,  who  have  their  buildings 
now  well  ventilated  and  warmed.  They  have  also  paid 
proper  attention  to  the  food,  clothing,  and  personal 
cleanliness  of  the  children,  and  they  have  them  taught 
to  read  and  write,,  and.  take  care  that  they  receive  in- 
structions 
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structions  as  to  their  morals  and  religion  both  of  which 
were  shamefully  neglected  in  former  times. 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  weaving  of 
the  yarn,  or  twist  so  spun;  the  machine  used  in  this 
process  is  the  loom,  there  are  a  great  variety  of  different 
looms,  but  the  most  simple  and  common  is  that  used  for. 
weaving  plain  cloth  of  any  materials,  as  cotton,  thread, 
silk,  wool,  &c.  &c.  Ou  examining  any  piece  of  plain 
cloth,  it  will  be  found  to  be  composed  of  two  distinct 
sets  of  threads  or  yarns,  running  in  two  directions  per- 
pendicular to  each  other,  those  threads  in  the  direction 
of  the  length,  are  called  the  warp,  and  extend  entire 
from  one  end  of  die  piece  of  cloth  to  the  other,  those 
threads  running  across  the  cloth  perpendicular  to  the 
warp,  are  called  the  woof  or  weft,  it  is  in  fact  one  con- 
tinued thread  through  the  whole  piece  of  cloth,  being 
woven  alternately  over  and  under  each  thread  of  the 
warp,  until  it  arrives  at  the  outside  thread ;  it  then  passes 
round  the  thread  and  returns  back  over  and  under  each 
thread  as  before,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  it  now  goes 
over  each  thread  which  it  passes  under  before,  thus 
firmly  knitting  or  weaving  the  whole  togedier. 

The  outside  thread  of  the  warp  round  which  the  woof 
is  doubled  is  called  the  salvage,  and  cannot  be  unravelled 
without  breaking  the  woof. 

The  breadth  of  the  cloth  determines  the  number 
of  threads  the  warp  shall  contain,  and  its  quality  or 
fineness  limits  the  thickness  of  the  threads  and  their 
distance  asunder ;  these  things  being  settled  the  weaver 
takes  the  proper  number  of  threads  of  the  right  length 
and  stretches  them  out  parallel  to  each  other  in  a  field 
or  long  building,  and  rolls  them  all  together  upon  a  cy- 
lindrical roller  A  Fig.  1,  called  the  yarn  beam. 

This  at  least  was  the  practice  formerly  but  the  same 
operation  is  now  performed  much  more  conveniently 
and  expeditiously  by  a  machiue  called  the  warping  mill; 
this  is  a  very  large  reel  on  which  the  requisite  number 
of  threads  are  wound  all  together,  and  then  transferred 
to  the  cloth  beam. 

After  the  cotton  is  spun  it  is  frequently  made  into 
warps  fit  for  the  weavers  before  it  leaves  die  mills. 
This  operation  is  performed  on  the  machine,  called  a 
warping  mill,  which  consists  of  a  light  frame  work 
forming  the  outline  of  an  octagonal  prism,  or.  one  of 
more  numerous  sides  about  six  feet  diameter,  and  seven 
feet  high,  that  is  turned  round  on  a  vertical  axis  by  a 
band  that  passes  from  a  grooved  wheel  on  the  axis,  to 
another  grooved  wheel  turned  by  a  winch,  and  is  placed 
under  the  seat  on  which  the  warper  sits.  The  bobbins 
which  sustain  the  twist,  are  placed  on  a  vertical  rack 
suspended  from  the  ceiling  and  the  .  threads  from  diem 
pass  between  two  small  upright  rollers,  on  a  piece  of 
wood  whifh  slides  perpendicularly  along  an  upright  bar, 
fixed  at  one  side  of  the  revolving  frame.  A  small  cord 
passes  from  a  pait  of  the  axis*,  that  rises  above  the  frame  jj 
over  a  pulley  at  die  top  of  the  fixed  bar  dowu  to  the 
sliding  guide,  which  it  slowly  draws  up  by  coiling  round  , 
the  axis  as  the.  frame  turns  round,  by  which  means  the 
yam  is  w  ound  spirally  about  lite  frame, ,  to  the,  length  of  I 
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which  the  warp  is  required;  to  this  extent  when  the 
yarn  arrives  it  is  crossed  on  pins  projecting  from  the 
frame,  and  the  mill  is  turned  the  reverse  way,  by  which 
the  slide  descends,  and  the  yarn  is  laid  along  the  same 
spiral  downwards  along  which  it  before  ascended. 

When  die  warp  is  completed  to  the  number  of  threads 
required  for  the  web,  for  wluch  it  is  intended,  it  is 
taken  off  the  mills  and  wound  up  into  a  ball,  the  cross- 
ing being  first  properly  secured  for  the  use  of  die 
weaver,  and  iu  this  state  it  is  sold  to  the  weaving  ma- 
nufacturer when  die  mill  owner  is  not  concerned  in  this 
branch  of  business  himself. 

The  weaver  opens  and  unwinds  this  ball  and  rolls  it 
up  upon  his  cloth  beam  with  very  little  trouble  com- 
pared with  the  old  method  of  extending  all  the  yams  at 
once. 

The  beam  thus  filled  with  yarn,  is  placed  in  the 
Loom  at  B  Fig.  14  and  \a  Plate  II,* which  are  an  end 
view  and  section  of  a  loom,  the  other  ends  of  the  yarn 
are  made  fast  to  a  similar  beam  A,  called  the  clodi 
beam,  and  upon  which  diey  are  rolled  up  after  being 
made  into  clodi ;  dd,  are  two  slicks  connected  together 
by  several  threads,  die  number  of  which  is  equal  to  half 
die  number  of  yarns  upon  die  warp,  this  system  of 
threads  is  called  a  heddle,  ee  is  another  similar  heddle. 
Behind  the  former,  and  in  the  middle  of  each  thread, 
composing  the  heddle  is  a  loop  through  which  the  ys 


of  the  warp  are  passed,  one  half  of  them  going  through 
the  loops  of  the  heddle  ee,  and  the  other  half  passing 
between  the  threads  of  the  heddle  ee,  and  afterwards 
through  the  eves  of  the  other  heddle  dd.  The  two 
hcddles  dd  and  ee  are  connected  together  by  two  small 
cords  going  over  pulleys  r,  suspended  from  the  top  of 
the  loom,  so  that  when  one  heddle  is  drawn  down  the 
other  will  be  raised  up,  as  shewn  in  the  figure  14;  the 
hcddles  receive  their  motion  from  levers  or  treadles  DF 
moved  by  the  weaver's  feet,  the  yams  of  the  warp  being 
passed  alternately  through  the  loops  of  the  hcddles,  so 
that  by  pressing  down  one  treadle  as  D,  all  the  yarns  y 
belonging  to  the  heddle  d  are  drawn  down,  and  by 
means  of  the  cords  and  pulleys  r,  the  other  heddle  e 
with  all  the  yarns  z  belonging  to  it  are  raised  up,  leav- 
ing a  space  of  about  two  inches  between  the  two  sets  of 
yam. 

FGGHI  is  a  frame  called  the  batten,  suspended  by 
its  upper  bar  F  from  the  upper  rail  of  the  loom,  so  that 
it  can  swing  backwards  or  forwards.  The  bottom  bar 
H  shewn  separate  in  Fig.  16,  is  much  broader  dian 
the  rails  GG,  and  projects  before  their  plane  about  an 
inch  and  a  half,  forming  a  sheff,  called  the  shuttle  race. 
Tlie  end  of  the  bar  H  has  boards  nailed  on  each  side  of 
it,  and  at  the  ends  to  form  two  short  troughs  II,  in 
which  pieces  of  wood  kk,  called  pickers  or  drivers  are 
guided,  by  two  small  wires  fixed  at  one  end  to  the  up- 
rights GG,  and  at  the  other  ends  to  the  end  pieces  of 
the  troughs  II.  Each  pecker  has  a  string  fastened  to  it 
which  is  tied  to  a  handle  p,  which  the  weaver  holds  in 
his  right  hand  when  at  work,  to  pull  the  pecker  back- 
wards and  forwards.   The  shuttle  Fig.  17,  is  a  small 
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piece  of  wood,  pointed  at  each  end,  about  six  inches 
long,  having  an  obloug  mortice  m  it,  containing  a 
small  bobbin  K,  on  which  is  wound  the  rhrend  for  the 
woof,  and  the  end  of  it  conies  through  a  small  hole  m 
in  the  shuttle  called  the  eye. 

The  shuttle  has  two  little  wheels  »  n,  on  the  under- 
side, by  which  it  runs  upon  die  shuttle  race  H.  The 
wearer  sit*  on  the  seat  M,  which  hangs  by  pivots  at  it* 
ends,  that  it  may  adapt  itself  to  the  roost  easy  posture, 
when  tlie  weaver  sits  upon  it ;  it  is  lifted  out  when  the 
workman  gets  into  the  loom,  and  he  puts  it  in  after 
bim;  be  leaus  bis  breast  against  the  cloth  roll  A,  and 
places  his  feet  upon  the  treadles  DE  ;  in  his  right  hand 
be  holds  the  handle  p  of  the  peckers,  and  in  his  left  he 
holds  one  of  the  uprights  G  of  the  batton ;  he  com- 
mences the  operation  of  weaving,  by  pressing  down  one 
of  the  treadles  by  his  foot,  tins  denresses  one  half  of 
the  yarns  of  the  warp,  and  raises  the  others  as  before 
described,  the  shuttle  is  placed  in  one  of  the  troughs  I, 
against  one  of  the  peckers,  then  by  drawing  the  handle 
of  the  pecker  with  a  sudden  jerk,  drives  the  pecker 
against  the  shuttle,  and  dirows  it  across  the  warp  upon 
the  shuttle  race  into  the  other  trough  1,  leaving  the 
thread  of  the  weft  which  was  wound  on  the  bobbin  K 
after  it.  With  his  left  hand  he  then  pulls  the  batten 
towards  him  by  the  frame  of  canes  R,  die  thread  of 
the  warp  before  lying  loose  between  the  warp,  is  driven 
up  towards  the  cloth  roll,  leaving  it  straight,  the  weaver 
now  presses  down  his  other  foot,  this  reverses  the  ope- 
ration, pulling  down  the  heddle  which  was  up  before, 
and  raising  the  other,  the  same  of  the  yarn  of  the  warp. 
By  the  other  pecker,  he  now  throws  the  shuttle  back 
again,  leaving  the  woof  after  it  between  the  yarns  of 
the  warp,  and  by  drawing  up  the  batten,  beats  it  close 
up  to  die  thread  thrown  before;  in  this  manner  die 
operation  is  continued  until'  a  few  inches  of  the  cloth 
are  woven ;  it  is  then  wound  round  the  cloth  roll,  by 
putting  a  short  lever  into  a  hole  made  in  the  roll,  and 
turning  it  round.  A  click  acting  in  the  teeth  of  a  ser- 
rated wheel  tr,  Fig".  15,  prevents  the  return  of  die 
roll ;  the  yarn  roll  B  has  a  cord  lapped  round  it,  one 
of  the  cords  is  tied  to  the  frame  of  the  loom,  the  other 
has  a  weight  R  hung  to  it ;  this  rope  causes  a  friction, 
which  prevents  the  roll  turning,  unless  the  yarn  is 
drawn  by  the  cloth  beam,  this  always  preserves  a  pro- 
per tension  in  the  yarn.  TT  are  two  smooth  sticks 
put  between  the  yarns,  to  keep  their  position  and  pre- 
serve the  threads  or  yarns  from  entangling  ;  these  sticks 
or  rods,  are  kept  at  a  uniform  distance  from  the  hed- 
dles,  either  by  lying  them  together,  or  by  a  small 
cord  with  a  hook  at  one  end,  which  lays  hold  of  the 
front  rod,  and  a  weight  at  the  other,  which  hangs  over 
the  yam  beam  D.  The  doth  is  kept  extended  during 
the  operation  of  weaving,  by  means  of  two  pieces  of 
hard  wood,  with  small  sharp  points  in  their  ends,  which 
lay  hold  of  the  edges  or  selvages  of  the  cloth. 

These  pieces  called  the  temples,  are  connected  by 
a  cord,  passing  obliquely  through  holes,  or  notches  in 
each  piece.    By  this  cord  they  can  be  lengthened  or 


shortened  according  to  the  breadth  of  the  web.  They 
are  kept  fast  after  the  cloth  is  stretched,  by  a  small  bar, 
turning  on  a  centre  fried  in  one  of  the  pieces,  with 
its  longer  end  projecting  closely  over  the  edge  of  the 
other  piece. 

If  the  pattern,  or  course  of  changes,  in  the  order  of 
raising  and  depressing  the  threads  of  the  warp  be  vari- 
ous, so  that  the  weaver  could  not  manage  the  requisite 
number  of  treadles,  it  is  done  by  a  great  number  of 
strings,  which  pass  over  pulleys  above  the  loom,  and 
are  drawn  one  after  another  by  a  little  boy,  above  whose 
head  they  are  disposed  in  two  rows  by  the  sides,  and 
between  tvto  looms.  These  looms  are  therefore  called 
draw  boys.  The  boys  will  shortly  be  set  aside,  for  ma- 
chinery which  is  rapidly  introducing  as  a  substitute.  For 
the  formation  of  springs,  &c.  of  various  colours,  there 
are  often  as  many  shuttles  as  colours,  or  a  number  of 
litde  swivel  looms,  such  as  they  use  for  the  weaving  of 
tapes,  introduced  occasionally,  as  many  as  there  an* 
sprigs  in  the  breadth  of  a  piece.  Quiitings  appear  to 
be  two  distinct  cloths,  tied,  as  it  were,  together  by 
stitches,  which  go  through  both  cloths,  and  in  some 
eases,  as  in  bed  quilts,  there  is  a  shuttle  which  throws 
iu  a  quantity  of  coarsely  spun  cotton,  to  serve  as  a  kind 
of  wadding. 

The  counterpanes  are  woven  with  two  shuttles,  one 
containing  a  much  coarser  weft  than  die  other;  the 
coar&er  of  the  threads  is  picked  up  at  intervals  with  an 
iron  phi,  rather  hooked  at  the  point,  so  as  to  form  knobs 
disposed  in  a  sort  of  partem. 

of  cloth  are  called,  when 
taken  from  the  loom,  are  covered  with  an  irregular 
knap  or  down,  from  the  projection  of  the  short  fibres 
of  the  cotton  wool,  which  is  removed  by  passing  the 
webs  over  a  red  hot  iron  plate  that  bums  it  off. 

The  apparatus  for  this  operation,  consists  of  an  iron 
semi-cylinder,  set  horizontally  iu  brick  work,  having  a 
fins  placed  under  it  with  an  iron  door,  through  which 
fuel  may  be  introduced ;  at  each  side  of  this  is  placed 
a  light  wooden  roller  of  rail  work,  turning  freely  on  an 
iron  axis  by  a  winch ;  from  the  same  uprights  which 
support  these  rollers,  are  suspended  light  frames  on 
each  side,  which  tum  on  pivots  in  their  centres,  by 
pressing  the  further  ends  of  which  the  ends  next 


the 

stove  raise  up  a  rail,  which  runs  across  near  the  iron 
scmi-cvlinder,  and  which  mostly  consists  of  a  light  iron 
rod. 

After  the  fire  placed  beneath  the  iron  burner  has 
it  red  hot,  the  web,  whose  surface  a  to  be  bumed 
is  rolled  up  on  one  of  these  cylinders,  or  reels,  and  the 
end  of  it  is  passed  over  the  lifters,  and  red  hot"  iron  to 
the  other  cylinder;  a  man  stands  *V  each  reel,  and  the 
the  empty  reel  begins  to)  torn,  the 
,  so  as  to  let  the  web  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  red  hot  iron,  by  which  means  its  whole 
surface  is  drawn  over  the  iron,  widi  that  degree  of  ve» 
locity  which  is  just  sufficient  to  bum  off  those  loose 
filaments  without  injuring  its  fabric.  The  very  finest 
muslins  undergo  this  operation,  and  though  they  are  so 
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lion,  that  the  least  deviation  from  the  proper  velocity 
in  pasting  them  over  the  iron,  causes  them  to  be  burned 
through,  yet  there  very  seldom  happens  any  accident, 
which  shews  that  the  process  is  more  hazardous  in 
appearance  than  reality. 

After  burning,  the  webs  are  all  washed  in  a  wheel, 
and  then  bleached  in  the  oxigenated  m  una  tic  acid,  di- 
luted to  its  proper  strength.  These  preparations  are 
repeated  alternately,  till  the  goods  have  attained  die 
requisite  whiteness  j  and  between  each  dipping  they 
are  laid  out  upon  the  ground,  and  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  sun  and  air.  When  completely  bleached,  they  arc 
either  smoothed  upon  long  tables,  with  smoothing  irons, 
or  calendered,  that  is,  stretched  and  pressed  between  a 
course  of  rollers,  by  which  they  acquire  a  fine  gloss. 
Calicoes  arc  printed  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the 
kerseymeres  in  Yorkshire,  but  the  works  are  usually  upon 
a  much  larger  scale. 

s,  corduroys,  velveteens,  Sec.  are  cut  upon 
a  knife,  of  a  construction  somewhat 


like  the  sting  of  a  wasp,  terminating  in  a  very  sharp 
point,  defended  on  each  aide  by  a  sort  of  sheath. 

This  point  is  introduced  under  the  upper  course  of 
threads,  which  are  intended  to  be  cut,  and  with  great 
ease  carried  forward  the  whole  length  of  the  table. 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  cotton  trade  appears  to 
have  been  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  more  liberal 
introduction  of  machinery  into  every  part  of  it,  than 
into  any  other  of  our  staple  manufactures.  The  utility 
and  policy  of  employing  machines  to  shorten  labour,  has 
been  a  subject  which  has  exercised  the  pens  of  many 
ingenious  writers,  while  their  introduction  into  almost 
every  branch  of  manufacture,  has  been  attended  in  the 
outset  with  much  riot  and  disorder.  They  are  undoubt- 
edly wonderful  productions  of  human  genius,  the  pro- 
gressive exertions  of  which  neither  can,  nor  ought  to  be 
stopped;  they  enable  a  manufacture  to  produce  a  better 
article  than  can  be  made  by  the  hand,  in  < 
of  the  uniformity,  and  certainty  of  the; 
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CrjMTTWO  is  the  art  of  dressing  or  preparing  lea- 
rner for  shoes,  and  a  variety  of  other  purposes,  after  it 
has  undergone  the  process  of  tanning. 

The  cn Trying  trade  has,  like  some  others,  been  hi- 
therto much  neglected,  in  works  of  this  nature,  which 
may,  perhaps,  be  attributed  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  assistance  from  those  who  have  it 
in  their  power  to  communicate  the  requisite  informa- 
tion.   Many  valuable  treatises  have,  no  doubt,  been 
fumnhed  by  men  of  practical  knowledge  in  various 
branches  of  the  arts  and  manufactures,  but  in  general, 
principals  in  a  manufacturing  trade,  however  they  may- 
be inclined  to  disclose  their  secrets  for  the  gratification 
of  the  public,  are  too  much  absorbed  in  their  daily  oc- 
cupations to  engage  in  undertakings  foreign  to  their 
accustomed  pursuits.    This  may  be  more  particularly 
said  of  the  currying  trade,  where  personal  attendance  is 
indispensable,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that 
the  persons  usually  employed  in  laborious  occupations 
are  not,  in  general,  the  description  of  men  from  whom 
an  accurate  and  intelligent  account  of  any  art  or-  ma- 
nufacture can  be  reasonably  expected.    When,  how- 
the  manufacture  of  leather  is  compared  with  the 
of  this  country,  and  its  importance, 


article  of 


is  considered,  it  will  appear  desirable  that  the  public, 
and  those  more  immediately  concerned,  should  be  in 
possession  of  a  circumstantial  knowledge  of  the  i 
branches  of  the  leather  trade.    Our  more 
observations  will  be  reserved  as  properly  belonging 
to  the  article  Tanning.    We  shall,  at  present,  confine 
ourselves  to  that  part  of  the  trade  which  is  compre- 
hended in  the  article  before  us,  introducing,  by  the 
way,  such  occasional  remarks  as  are  connected  with 
the  subject,  in  addition  to  the  manual  operations  of  the 
journeyman.    Carriers  exercise  their  trade  under  a  li- 
|  cense  from  the  Board  of  Excise,  which  they  take  out  an- 
nually, and  they  are  obliged  to  specify  in  the  entry,  e 
room  in  which  leather  is  deposited,  as  well  as  the 
and  tubs  in  which  it  is  soaked.    Their  premises  are,  of 
course,  subject  to  the  inspection  of  Excise  Officers ; 
and  any  hide  or  skin  not  having  the  tanners  duty-mark, 
is  liable  to  seizure.    This  is  occasionally  productive  of 
trouble  and  vexation,  as  it  frequently  happens,  that  in 
rounding  the  skin,  the  duty-mark  is  cut  on,  unless  the 
skin  be  stamped  so  far  towards  the  middle  and  more 
useful  parts,  as  to  be  an  injury.    By  a  late  amendment 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  the  tanners  in  Scotland  are 
said  to  enjoy  the  liberty  of  currying  their  own  goods, 
he  implication  is  ambiguous,  and  in  England  the 
3  T 
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union  of  the  two  trades  is  dill  prohibited  under  severe 
penalties.  The  only  reason  for  this  prohibition  is  pro- 
bably to  prevent  the  evasion  of  the  tanners'  duty,  which 
might  otherwise  be  facilitated,  by  transferring  the  tanned 
goods  immediately  into  the  hands  of  the  currier ;  but 
if  there  should  appear  to  be  an  advantage  in  uniting  the 
trades  of  currying  and  tanning,  of  which  under  certain 
local  circumstances  wc  cannot  entertain  a  doubt,  this 
objection  might  be  easily  and  readily  obviated,  by  le- 
vying the  Excise  duty,  not  on  the  weight  of  the  tanned 
leather,  but  on  the  measure  of  the  tanners'  pits,  which 
has  always  been  the  practice  in  Ireland. 

'Die  premises  of  a  currier  usually  consist  of  a  stav- 
ing shop,  scouring  house,  and  rough  leather  warehouse, 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  above  these  are  erected  the 
drying  sheds,  which  are  weather-boarded,  and  calcu- 
lated to  admit  a  free  draught  of  air,  where  the  wet 
leather  is  hung  on  hooks  fixed  in  rails,  which  are 
placed  horuoutally  in  rows.  The  stuffing  tables,  which 
arc  of  mahogany,  are  also  fixed  here ;  the  lower  floors 
are  differently  arranged  by  different  persons,  according 
to  the  extent  of  the  premises,  and  the  business  to  be 
carried  on.  Where  a  choice  of  situation  offers,  that 
will  be  preferred  in  which  the  air  has  free  access  to  the 
sheds,  and  at  a  proper  distance  from  foundries  and 
steam  engines,  the  smoke  and  smuts  issuing  from  these 
buildings  being  a  great  annoyance  to  the  currier,  and  in- 
jurious to  saddle  and  boot-top  leather  in  particular,  the 
value  of  which  depends  much  on  the  brightness  and 
regularity  of  colour.  An  open  yard  is  a  useful  appen- 
dage, and  in  extensive  concerns  cannot  well  be  dis- 
pensed with.  The  coach  and  saddle  currying  is  in 
many  instances  a  distinct  trade  in  London,  but  it  is 
sometimes  connected  with  the  shoe  trade,  and  in  the 
country  they  are  generally  united  and  carried  on  by  the 
same  person. 

The  skin  or  shoe  trade  will  come  first  under  consi- 
deration, in  which  is  comprehended  the  dressing  of  calf, 
seal,  horse,  and  dog  skins,  with  the  lightest  ox  and  cow 
hides,  for  shoe  upper  leathers ;  and  to  this  is  usually  at- 
tached the  business  of  a  leather-cutter,  which  implies  the 
cutting  up  of  heavy  tanned  hides,  called  crop  leather,  for 
soles,  and  curried  goods  for  shoe  upper  leathers,  welts,  8tc. 
for  the  retailer  and  consumer.  It  is  a  general  practice  to 
weigh  the  skins  and  mark  them  singly  before  they  are  put 
into  work,  which  enables  the  master  to  ascertain  his 
profit  on  every  lot  of  goods,  or  on  every  skin  if  he 
wishes  to  be  so  particular,  and  also  assists  his  judgment 
in  buying  and  assorting  the  different  kinds  of  goods, 
and  in  applying  them  to  the  particular  purposes  for 
which  they  are  calculated.    This  requires  as  much  ex- 
perience as  any  part  of  the  trade,  and  a  moderate  profit 
is  often  wasted  for  want  of  proper  attention  in  the  per- 
son, usually  the  foreman  in  large  concerns,  who  fills 
this  department.    In  laying  in  rough  goods  the  buyer 
should  be  well  informed  in  the  varieties  of  tannage,  as 
well  as  die  growth  peculiar  to  different  parts  of  the 
country,  which  are  as  readily  distinguishable  as  the  cattle 
themselves  to  an  experienced  dealer.   Tauned  goods 


are  sold  chiefly  by  weight,  and  the  buyer  must  have  in 
view  the  quality  of  the  leather,  pattern,  and  substance  ; 
the  latter  is  unequal  and  varies  in  the  same  lot  of  goods 
and  in  different  parts  of  the  same  skin.  The  proportion 
of  thin  loose  leather  to  the  middle  or  prime  parts  of  the 
skin,  is  a  principal  consideration  with  the  buyer,  and 
he  always  finds  the  skin  of  the  cow,  or  any  other  female 
animal  more  level,  of  a  finer  texture,  and  consequently 
more  valuable  than  that  of  the  male ;  the  firmness  and 
fineness  of  leather  depends  much  on  die  treatment  it  has 
had  in  the  tanner  s  pits.  It  is  part  of  his  duty  to  con- 
tract and  fill  the  looser  parts  of  the  skin,  which  will  be. 
seen  in  its  proper  place ;  the  gashing  of  the  skin  by  die 
butcher,  is  also  a  matter  of  much  consequence  to  the 
buyer  and  requires  all  his  caution,  as  the  extent  of  the 
mischief  does  not  always  appear,  until  the  fibrous  mat- 
ter adhering  to  the  flesh  side,  and  which  connects  the 
skin  to  the  carcase  be  removed  by  the  currier's  knife. 

An  act  was  passed  in  the  year  1800,  inflicting  certain 
penalties  on  the  butcher  in  proportion  to  die  damage 
done  to  the  skin,  and  persons  have  been  appointed  to 
the  markets  throughout  the  kingdom,  to  inspect  the 
skins  and  levy  the  fines  by  information  before  a  magis- 
trate, in  proportion  to  the  damage,  but  it  has  been 
found  inefficient  from  the  total  negligence  of  the  inspec 
tors  in  some  places,  and  more  no  from  die  good  under- 
standing the  Tanner  finds  it  his  interest  to  keep  up  with 
the  butcher.    Unfortunately  the  currier  and  not  the 
tanner,  who  is  die  only  check  on  the  butcher,  is  the 
principal  sufferer  by  his  negligence.    It  may  be  matter 
of  doubt  how  far  enactments  of  this  nature  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect.   We  believe  trade  seldom  does  so  well  as 
when  left  to  itself,  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  law  which  we  now  speak  of,  if  properly  en- 
forced, would  go  to  prevent  die  destruction  of  much 
valuable  property,  and  may  be  salutary  so  long  as  the 
tanning  and  currying  trades  remain  separate..  f,.^ 
The  recent  repeal  of  statute  1st,  James  I.  has 
relieved  the  trade  from  a  vexatious  tax  by  abolishing 
the  useless  offices  of  Searchers  and  Sealers  of  Leather. 
I  Until  the  year  1808,  1-eadenhall  Market  was  subject 
to  the  troublesome  interference  of  these  officers,  who 
were  obliged  to  compromise  a  duty  it  was  impossible 
to  execute ;  and  we  believe  the  most  strenuous  among 
those  who  at  that  time  assisted  in  supporting  such  a  re* 
gulation,  now  consider  their  own  judgment  well  substi- 
tuted for  the  obnoxious  statute.    The  country  leather 
dealers  had  long  before  wisely  relieved  themselves  of  ha 
restrictions.    Experience  soon  teaches  the  buyer  to  dis- 
criminate between  well  tanned  and  well  dried  leather, 
and  the  contrary,  and  according  as  a  deficiency  in  either 
deteriorates  the  value  so  is  the  price  given ;  this  act  also 
extended  to  currying  and  shoemakjng,  and  persons  an- 
nually appointed  from  amoug  the  master  curriers  paid  a 
yearly  visit  to  every  house  in  the  trade  professedly  to 
examine  and  correct  auy  deviation  from  die  established 
method  of  manufacturing  their  goods.   They  however 
very  commendably  satisfied  themselves  with  exacting  ;i 
small  contribution  from  each  house  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense* 
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peases  of  a  dinner  for  the  collectors.  To  confine  ma- 
nufacturers to  the  use  of  certain  materials  and  restrict 
curriers  to  the  ancient  mode  of  dressing  leather  would 
have  been  an  effectual  bar  to  improvement,  and  was  too 
absurd  to  be  acted  upon  at  the  present  day;  but  to 
come  to  practical  currying ;  the  dressing  of  a  calf  skin 
for  shoe  upper-leathers  will  give  a  good  general  idea  of 
the  process ;  we  will,  therefore,  take  one  as  it  is  receiv- 
ed from  the  tanner  and  pursue  the  operation  through 
the  hands  of  the  workman  to  its  finished  state.  The 
offal  parts,  such  are  the  face,  tail  and  shanks,  being  first 
taken  off,  which  is  called  rounding  the  skin,  it  is  deli- 
vered into  the  journeyman's  hands,  who  throws  it  into  a 
rat  or  tub  of  water  to  soak  preparatory  to  the  operation 
of  sliaving,  which  is  performed  by  a  knife  of  a  peculiar 
make,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  description  of 
this  tool  as  well  as  the  beam  on  which  the  leather  is 
shaved.  The  beam,  so  called  by  the  curriers,  is  a  post 
about  three  feet  high,  6xed  in  a  slightly  inclined  posi- 
tion on  a  firm  stage  or  platform,  which  is  raised  eight 
or  ten  inches  from  the  floor  for  the  man  to  stand  upon ; 
this  post  is  about  four  inches  thick  and  eight  inches 
wide,  and  is  faced  with  a  board  of  lignum  vitae  of  the 
same  breadth.  The  kuife  has  two  edges,  the  blade  is 
rectangular  about  twelve  inches  long  and  from  four  to 
sis  inches  wide,  and  varying  in  size  and  weight  according 
to  the  work  to  be  performed ;  one  end  has  a  straight 
and  the  other  a  cross  handle  in  the  plane  of  the  kuife. 
It  is  brought  to  a  wire  edge  by  rubbing  on  a  stone  of  a 
afterwards  taken  off,  and  a  finer 


grit,  which  is  afterwards 
edge  produced  by  a  finer  and  softer  stone.  The 
handle  of  the  knife  is  then  firmly  fixed  between  the 
workman's  knees,  and  while  in  a  kneeling  posture,  he 
turns  the  edges  to  an  angle  with  their  former  position 
by  means  of  a  polished  steel,  similar  in  shape  to  a 
butcher's  steel.  They  are  kept  in  order,  chiefly  by  a 
smaller  steel,  which  the  man  holds  constantly  between 
his  fingers,  and  passes  along  the  knifes,  the  point 
within  and  the  side  without  the  groove  formed  by  the 
turned  edge,  as  occasion  requires ;  and  as  often  as  the 
edges  are  worn  with  use  they  are  renewed  in  the  same 
way.  The  name  of  Cox  of  Gloucester,  is  known 
throughout  Europe  as  the  principal  maker  of  curriers' 
knives.  Lane  of  Cirencester  is  also  an  approved  maker, 
and  a  patent  has  lately  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Bingley 
of  Birmingham,  for  an  improvement  in  the  manufacture 
of  curriers'  knives.  These  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
tried  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  improvement,  but 
from  what  we  have  seen  of  them  they  are  certainly  well 
worth  the  master's  attention.  We  say  the  master,  be- 
cause there  is  always  a  prejudice  to  encounter  in  the 
introduction  of  any  new  tool,  or  indeed  any  alteration 
whatever  in  die  mode  of  manufacture.  Having  thus 
prepared  the  knife,  the  wet  skin  is  thrown  over  die 
beam  with  the  flesh  side  outwards,  and  the  man 
keeps  it  in  its  position  by  the  pressure  of  his 
knees  as  he  leans  over  the  beam.  The  knife  is  then 
applied  horizontally  to  the  leather,  and  by  repeated 
strokes  downwards  it  is  reduced  to  the  substance  re- 


quired. The  angular  edge  does  not  merely  scrape  the 
skin,  but  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  man  takes  off  a 
shaving  the  full  breadth  of  the  beam  at  every  stroke  of 
the  knife.  The  man's  whole  strength  is  exerted  in 
shaving,  and  great  care  as  well  as  ingenuity  is  necessary 
to  avoid  gallmg,  or  reducing  the  skin  more  in  some 
parts  than  others.  Long  practice  has  not  always  been 
sufficient  to  make  a  man  expert  at  this  operation  ;  mauy 
journeymen  of  long  standing  find  a  difficulty  even  in 
making  the  knife  cut,  and  some  have  never  attained  the 
art.  Here  will  be  seen  the  importance  of  a  well  ma- 
nufactured tool ;  a  flaw  or  a  crack  in  the  metal  renders 
it  useless,  and  a  regular  temper  throughout  the  knife  is 
a  desirable  object,  in  which  Mr.Bingley's  arc  said  to  excel. 
He  rivets  a  plate  of  steel  properly  tempered  between 
two  iron  plates,  instead  of  welding  the  whole  together, 
which  is  the  case  with  other  makers  ;  and  thereby,  as  he 
properly  observes,  making  the  thicker  and  thinner  parts 
unequal  in  temper  according  to  the  unequal  influence  of 
tlie  same  degree  of  heat  on  the  thicker  and  thinner  parts 
of  the  kmfe.  In  order  to  keep  the  substance  of  the 
skin  equal,  the  man  frequently  examines  it  in  the  course 
of  shaving  in  every  part,  by  passing  it  double  through 
his  fingers,  and  when  sufficiently  reduced  he  throws  it 
a  second  time  into  a  tub  of  fresh  water  to  be  scoured 
and  extended :  for  this  purpose  it  is  laid  on  a  stone 
table,  to  which  the  flesh  side  adheres,  and  worked  with 
the  edge  of  a  small  square  stone  fixed  in  a  stock  or 
handle.  Pumice  stone  is  used,  but  not  so  much  as 
formerly.  With  a  brush  the  skin  is  cleansed  from  a 
whitish  substance  called  the  bloom,  which  all  leather 
tanned  with  bark  is  found  to  contain.  The  natural  folds 
of  the  grain  disappear  in  the  extension  of  the  skin,  and 
to  effect  this  completely  it  is  sometimes  scoured  a 
second  time,  for  which  the  workman  makes  an  extra 
charge.  Changing  the  water  has  of  itself  a  good  ef- 
fect in  recoveiing  dead  or  stale  leather,  and  the  trifling 
additional  expense  is  well  laid  out.  The  skin  is  then 
removed  to  the  drying  shed,  to  be  stuffed  with  a  mix- 
ture of  cod  oil  and  tallow  called  dubbing,  which  is 
applied  to  both  sides  of  the  leather,  but  in  larger  quan- 
tities on  the  flesh  than  the  grain  side. 

The  dubbing  is  composed  of  about  two  parts  oil  and' 
one  part  of  tallow  melted  and  well  stirred  together  in 
cooling,  so  as  to  be  perfectly  incorporated  in  a  smooth 
butter-like  consistence.  In  conjunction  with  this  mix- 
ture, sod  oil,  which  is  a  mixture  of  the  cod  oil  with 
the  grease  expressed  from  sheep  skins,  &c.  by  the 
skinners  and  feltmongers  is  sometimes  used,  but  is 
never  applied  to  bright  coloured  leather,  and  is  much 
less  used  than  in  times  past.  I ,/eather  lightly  stuffed 
will  not  wear  so  well  as  w  hen  it  is  rendered  soft  and 
flexible  with  the  oil  and  tallow ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
if  over  stuffed,  the  colour  of  the  grain  is  darkened,  and 
the  oil  itself,  which  moderately  used  is  so  great  a  pre- 
servative, becomes  n  cause  of  decay.  The  onl  v  motive 
for  using  more  oil  than  adds  to  the  quality  of  the 
leather  is  to  increase  the  weight ;  but  to  admit  of  a 
good  polish,  less  is  usually  applied  than  is  really  bene- 
ficial 
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ficial  to  the  leather.  The  firmer  and  stronger  parts  of 
the  sk'tn  require  more  than  the  looser  part*  to  make 
them  soft,  which  must  be  attended  to  in  laying  it  on. 
In  this  state  it  is  bung  on  the  hooks  to  dry.  In  the 
course  of  drying  most  of  the  oily  matter  will  be  ab- 
sorbed, and  what  remains  on  the  surface  still  feeds  the 
leather,  and  it  suffered  to  continue  until  the  skin  is 
wanted  for  finishing.  Severe  frosty  weather  will  of 
course  suspend  the  scouring,  drying,  and  staffing,  and 
is  apt  to  injure  the  texture  of  the  leather  when  frozen 
in  the  sheds,  at  the  same  time  it  brightens  the  colour; 
and  the  kinds  of  leather  which  are  valuable  on  account 
of  colour  are  consequently  improved.  The  shed  drying 
not  being  sufficient  in  winter,  the  leather  b  afterwards 
dried  off  in  a  store,  and  then  follows  the  boarding  or 
bruising.  The  board  used  for  this  purpose  is  toothed 
or  grooved,  similar  to  the  crimping  board  used  by  the 
ladies,  and  is  slung  on  the  hand  by  a  leather  strap.  The 
akin  is  doubled  and  worked  with  a  coarse  board  of  this 
description  until  well  softened,  and  is  then  irhittned  or 
lightly  shaved  over  again  with  a  half-worn  pair  of  edges, 
which  leaves  the  flesh  side  clean,  ai>d  in  a  proper  slate 
to  receive  the  colour  used  in  waxing.  Before  it  is 
waxed,  however,  it  is  boarded  a  second  time,  and  the 
impression  of  the  board  often  remains,  pmrticuhuiy  if 
the  leather  be  not  perfectly  dry.  The  skin  is  now  said 
to  be  finished  russet,  in  which  state  it  keeps  best ;  and 
wben  wanted  for  sale  it  is  agaiu  given  out  to  be  waxed. 
In  London,  this  work  is  chiefly  done  by  apprentices, 
being  the  most  simple  but  the  dirtiest  part  of  the  whole 
process.  The  blacking,  usually  termed  colour,  is  a 
composition  of  oil,  lamp-black  and  tallow,  which  is  well 
rubbed  into  the  flesh  side  with  a  hard  brush,  great  care 
being  takes  to  keep  the  grain  side  clean.  A  coat  of 
strong  size  and  tallow  is  then  laid  on  with  a  toft  brush, 
and  is  afterwards  rubbed  with  a  smoothing  glass,  and, 
lastly,  it  receives  the  finishing  gloss  from  a  little  thin  si2e 
laid  on  with  a  sponge.  After  the  first  coat  of  size  the 
skin  is  bung  up  a  few  hours  to  allow  the  size  and  colour 
to  dry  and  incorporate,  and  a  lump  of  bard  tallow  is 
rubbed  lightly  over  the  surface.  The  skin  is  thus  com- 
pletely finished  for  the  consumer,  and  leather  so  dressed 
ts  found  superior  in  point  of  appearaivce  and  durability 
to  any  other  method.  Indeed,  the  blacking  of  the  prime 
parts  of  calf  leather  on  the  grain  has  almost  entirely 
given  way  to  waxing;  an  additional  reason  for  which 
may  be  that  it  is  much  better  adapted  for  the  polish  it 
is  afterwards  to  receive  from  the  destructive  shining 
blacking  now  in  general  use.  The  middle  and  firmer 
part  of  the  skin  only  is  fit  for  the  better  purposes,  the 
outer  and  mmner_portion  being  thrown  by  and  sold  at 
inferior  prices.  These  offal  parts  are  frequently  cut 
off  before  the  skin  is  put  into  work,  and  dressed  sepa- 
rately from  the  butt  or  middle,  and  when  that  is  the 
case  it  is  usually  blackened  on  the  grain  side.  Horse, 
seal,  and  dog  skins  are  also  blackened  on  the  grain,  which 
varies  the  latter  part  of  the  procrss  materially.  After 
shaving,  the  leather  is  well  washed  with  urine  as  a 
mordant  on  the  scouring  stone,  to  prepare  it  for  the 


first  application  of  a  solution  of  copperas,  which  b 
given  it  in  the  course  of  scouring,  and  communicates 
die  black  dye.  It  is  then  stuffed  in  the  manner  before 
described,  but  more  plentifully  than  waxed  leather,  and 
hung  in  the  shed  to  dry ;  wben  taken  down,  the  remains 
of  the  oily  matter  adhering  to  the  surface  of  the  leather 
is  scraped  off  with  a  thin  iron,  formed  and  storked  like 
the  stone  before  mentioned,  and  which  is  afterwards 
made  use  of  to  stone  or  set  the  leather  smooth  on  the 
table.  Here  it  receives  a  second  application  of  cop- 
perns  and  bullocks  gall,  which  produces  a  complete 
black,  and  this  part  of  the  process  is  called  seasoning. 
The  copperas  is  applied  with  caution,  lest  by  a  too 
plentiful  use  of  it  the  leather  be  injured.  It  should 
scarcely  penetrate  the  cuticle  or  grain  of  the  akin,  and 
if  used  too  strong  the  grain  b  burnt  up  and  destroyed. 
The  use  of  copperas  is  at  all  limes  injurious  as  may  be 
daily  observed  in  the  use  of  black  harness  leather  for 
instance,  which  cracks  and  decays  sooner  than  brown 
leather.  While  the  leather  is  damp  with  this  liquid, 
and  in  the  course  of  seasoning,  the  graining  board  b 
applied  as  l>efore ;  only  as  the  grain  is  now  to  be  worn 
outwards,  the  workman  is  more  particular  in  giving  that 
side  a  neat  appearance  by  raising  the  grain  neatly  and 
regularly.  The  coarser  kinds  of  grain  leather  are  also 
at  thb  tune  hardened  with  a  tooth  slicker  called  a  dicing 
iron,  which  leaves  a  lasting  impression,  or  an  artificial 
grain  is  imprinted  by  means  of  an  engraved  roller  to 
imitate  seal  skin,  which  is  found  to  answer  better  than 
the  board  covered  with  fish  skin  formerly  in  use.  Thb 
ts  not  done  so  much  with  a  view  to  increase  its  value  by 
imitating  a  better  description  of  leather,  at  to  harden 
and  compress  the  looser  parts  of  offal  leather.  It  b 
now  finished  off  with  a  little  clear  cod  oil,  and  b  termed 
grained  offal.  The  thin  parts  of  the  horse  hide  are 
dressed  in  this  manner,  and  are  called  cordovan,  being 
probably  an  imitation  of  the  manufacture  of  leather  at 
Cordova  in  Spain.  The  Act  of  James,  already  referred 
to,  prohibited  the  use  of  horse  leather,  clearly  from 
ignorance  in  the  legislators  of  that  day,  and  the  infant 


state  of  the  manufactures  of  the  country;  horse  leather 
having  been  found  quite  as  useful  as  some  other  de- 
scriptions of  leather,  and  little  inferior  to  calfskin,  and 
is  now  in  very  general  use.  The  middle  and  stouter 
jmrts  arc  cut  out  for  boot  legs  ;  and  as  leg  dressing  is  as 
curious  (whether  of  calf  or  cordovan)  as  any  part  of  the 
currying  business,  we  shall  be  particular  in  describing- 
the  process.  The  piece  intended  for  a  leg  being  cut 
of  a  proper  length,  and  tapering  a  little  towards 
the  small,  is  first  soaked  and  scoured,  having  been  al- 
ready shaved  in  the  hide,  it  is  then  marked  and  num- 
bered to  match  its  fellow,  of  a  corresponding  size  and 
substance.  The  breadth  of  the  small  u  measured,  and 
the  number  of  inches  marked  with  a  piece  of  copperas 
(which  writes  legibly  on  wet  leather)  as  a  guide  for  the 
bootmaker  in  fitting  it  to  the  leg.  It  b  then  blackened, 
if  cordovan,  bat  instead  of  again  extending  it  on  the 
scouring  stone,  it  is  worked  inwards  with  the  slicker, 
and  the  width  partially  reduced  in  that  part  which  » 

to 
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to  form  the  small.  The  wet  leather  is  then  placed  on 
■  plain  mahogany  board  between  two  curved  iron*  ap- 
proaching to  a  semicircle,  the  convex  sides  of  which 
are  made  to  approach  and  recede  from  each  other,  and 
are  screwed  down  at  a  distance  according  to  the  size  re- 
quired for  the  small  of  the  leg.  The  slicker  is  then 
employed  to  work  the  leather  and  contract  it  within 
the  limits  of  the  frame  by  which  the  breadth  is  reduced 
from  two  to  four  inches,  and  the  leather  thickened  in 
proportion,  or  so  much  of  the  surface  transferred  to  the 
substance ;  die  leg  thus  treated  will  be  elastic  when  dry, 
and  after  giving  out  sufficiently  to  admit  the  foot,  closes 
to  the  shape  of  the  wearer.  This,  however,  is  not  so 
much  a  matter  of  attention  since  the  introduction  of 
Hessian  boots,  which  are  cut  out  of  the  finished  skin, 
and  stand  hollow  without  regard  to  shape ;  but  though 
the  other  description  of  legs  called  draft  legs  are  not  so 
much  taken  in,  they  continue  to  be  dressed  in  the  same 
way.  The  advantage  of  this  method  is  nothing  more 
than  as  it  regards  the  fitting  of  a  new  pair  of  boots ;  fre- 
quent exposure  to  wet  will  soon  destroy  the  eflects  of 
the  currier's  ingenuity.  Leg  dressing  is  the  lightest  and 
most  profitable  work  to  the  journeyman  in  the  shoe  curry- 
ing ;  it  requires  superior  workmanship,  and  generally  is 
given  to  the  man  most  distinguished  as  a  complete  and 
able  currier,  or  to  the  man  who  has  been  longest  in  the 
shop.  The  leg  is  staffed,  dried,  and  finished  in  the 
usual  maimer.  Some  few  years  since  cordovan  legs 
were  exported  in  large  quantities  to  North  America, 
but  from  recent  improvements  in  the  art  of  currying  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  the  demand  has  entirely  failed  ; 
and  cordovan  having  given  way  to  calf  legs  for  home 
consumption,  the  horse  hide  is  now  used  chiefly  for 
ladies'  shoes.  The  Spanish  American  horse  hides  have 
lately  been  dressed  thin  and  smooth  on  the  grain  to  imi- 
tate kid  leather,  for  which,  as  far  as  respects  durability, 
it  is  a  good  substitute. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  generally  known  that  the  butt,  or 
that  part  of  the  horse  hide  which  extends  from  the  hip 
joints  to  the  tail  and  is  divided  by  the  crupper,  is  much 
thicker  than  any  other  part  of  the  skin,  and  the  texture 
totally  different.  It  consists  of  a  callous  substance 
called  shell  by  the  curriers,  and  has  been  used  chiefly 
for  thin  soles  and  soldiers'  stocks.  It  had  always  been 
considered  difficult  to  shave  from  its  brittleness  con- 
stantly breaking  away  under  the  knife  j  but  latterly,  by 
using  the  precaution  of  stuffing  it  previously,  it  has  been 
shaved  and  used  for  the  backs  of  hestian  boots,  for 
which  it  is  well  adapted  as  it  bears  an  admirable  polish. 
The  boar's  skin  has  this  peculiarity  in  a  stUl  greater 
degree  as  to  substance,  in  that  part  which  covers  the 
breast  and  shoulders ;  it  is  called  the  boar's  shield,  from 
the  means  of  defence  U  affords  him.  In  the  horse  it  is  in- 
tended by  nature  for  the  same  purpose,  that  animal  being 
known  when  at  liberty  to  receive  the  lieels  of  his  adver- 
sary on  the  part  above  mentioned.  In  the  seal  skin 
there  is  this  remarkable  property,  that  the  skin  is 
equally  stout  and  firm  in  every  part.  Seal  leather  has  a 
oeat  appearance,  but  being  very  soft  and  porous  it  admits 
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wet,  and  is  not  so  durable  as  most  other  kinds  of 
leather,  dog  skins  are  tough,  and  good  wear,  and  from 
their  neatness  are  generally  used  for  dress  shoes ;  they 
are  curried  in  the  same  manner  as  all  other  grain  shoe 
leather;  dressed  leather  cannot  be  kept  long  without 
injury,  it  always  retains  a  degree  of  moisture,  or  if  ever 
so  well  dried,  imbibes  it  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
consequenUy  after  laying  together  will  become  spotted 
with  mildew ;  and  if  dressed  with  bad  oil,  it  sticks 
together  so  firmly  by  means  of  a  gummy  substance, 
thrown  out  more  or  leas  by  all  stale  leather,  that  the 
grain  is  often  destroyed  in  tearing  it  asunder.  When 
this  is  the  case,  the  leather  is  in  a  perishing  state,  and 
of  litdc  comparative  value ;  but  wax  leather  is  far  less 
liable  to  this  injury  from  keeping,  than  when  blackened 
on  the  gram,  the  copperas  adding  to  the  effect,  by  its 
corroding  properties.  The  fashionably  white  boot-top 
leather  has  been,  and  still  is  an  object  of  competition ; 
the  finest  calf  skins  are  selected  for  this  purpose,  and  it 
has  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  most  of  the  London  cur- 
riers, to  discover  the  means  of  extracting  the  colour  of 
the  tan,  and  to  substitute  a  clear  white,  or  cream  co- 
lour, in  its  stead.  An  ingenious  currier  in  the  West  of 
England,  was  in  possession  of  a  superior  method  of 
doing  this,  and  reaped  die  benefit  of  his  chemical  know- 
ledge exclusively  for  some  years,  and  though  the  means 
he  used  have  long  since  been  no  secret,  iu  the  method  of 
applying  them  many  arc  still  deficient ;  and  we  believe 
few  have  equalled,  and  none  have  excelled  his  manu- 
facture. Sumack  is  a  principal  ingredient  in  the  com- 
position, and  that  alone  in  die  best  tannages  is.  effectual, 
I  but  as  suitable  skins  cannot  be  procured  in  sufficient 
quantities,  it  is  found  necessary  to  resort  to  a  prepara- 
tion of  tin,  which  is  also  used  in  the  bleaching  of  linen. 
Muriatic  and  vitriolic  acid  are  applied  to  extract  acci-  • 
dental  stains,  and  are  sometimes  added  to  the  boot-top 
composition,  but  have  been  found  extremely  pernicious 
to  the  leather.  Immersion  in  a  warm  decoction  of  su- 
mack, and  the  solution  of  tin,  answers  fully  under  pro- 
per management.  The  skirts  and  flaps  and  hog  skins, 
for  the  seats  of  saddles,  are  now  generally  done  in  this 
way,  and  are  brought  to  a  perfection,  in  point  of  co- 
lour, oever  before  known.  The  top-skin  trade  has, 
however,  suffered  materially  since  the  introduction  of 
painted  boot-tops,  which  have  an  imposing  appearance 
when  new,  and  may  be  cleaned  by  simple  washing  with 
soap  and  water;  but  the  great  disadvantage  is,  that 
friction  soon  destroys  the  varnish,  and  totally  precludes 
their  use  for  riding.  There  are  several  other  articles  in 
shoe  cupying,  such  as  binding,  welt  leather,  &c.  &c. 
which  it  would_  be  trespassing  too  much  on  the  reader's 
patience  to  describe  minutely,  and  having  already  en- 
larged on  the  principal,  we  shall  now  pass  on  to  the  hide 
trude,  wluch  includes  the  dressing  of  ox  and  cow  bides, 
for  coach,  harness,  saddle,  and  military  purposes ;  this, 
as  was  bef  ore  observed,  forms  a  distinct  branch  of  the 
currying  bade.  Harness  leather  is  dressed  from  the 
strongest  and  heaviest  dressing  hides,  and  the  substance 
is  not  reduced  in  shaving,  but  merely  the  rough  flesh 
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taken  off;  for  reins,  the  butt  is  reduced  to  a  level  with 
the  thinner  parte,  and  for  both  these  uses  the  hide  is 
first  divided,  or  slit  down  the  back,  from  bead  to  tail, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  workman ;  and  after  being 
shaved  and  scoured,  is  blackened  in  the  same  manner  as 
grain  sh<  ■«  leather.  But  before  it  is  stuffed  it  is  hung 
on  the  poles  and  semi-dried,  and  then  stoned  or  set,  in 
order  to  make  the  surface  smooth,  preparatory  to  re- 
ceiving the  dubbing,  which  is  now  laid  on  in  quantities, 
proportioned  to  the  substance  of  the  hide,  which  is  then 
replaced  on  the  poles  until  nearly  dry.  The  grain  be- 
ing cleansed  with  the  urine  and  ox  galls,  it  receives  the 
last  application  of  copperas.  A  roll  of  hard  tallow  is 
then  rubbed  over  the  grain,  which  the  man  works  into 
the  leather  with  a  stone,  and  after  a  second  coat  of  tal- 
low it  hangs  up  till  completely  dry ;  it  now  only  remains 
to  be  finished  with  a  smoother  stone,  or  a  glass  of  the 
same  form.  Broun  harness  differs  only  in  the  omission 
of  the  cop|>cras  and  the  tallow  in  finishing,  and,  per- 
haps, is  not  quite  so  much  stuffed  in  the  first  place. 

Japan  hides,  for  the  roofs  and  bodies  of  coaches,  are  | 
shaved  down  to  a  thin  substance,  and  carefully  levelled, 
then  s.toned  and  set,  and  they  are  fit  for  the  coach-  : 
maker's  use ;  the  japanning  is  the  coachmaker's  pro- 
vince after  the  hide  is  fitted  to  the  coach  body.  Hides 
for  the  heads  of  open  carriages  are  selected  from  light, 
roomy,  and  the  least  defective  hides,  and  require  the 
best  of  workmanship ;  they  arc  blackened  on  the  grain 
side,  and  the  leather  is  softened,  and  the  grain  is  raised  > 
in  the  same  manner  as  black  grain  shoe  leather.  These 
hides,  for  the  thinner  purposes,  being  so  very  much  re- 
duced from  their  original  substance,  and  the  shavings  of 
no  other  use  than  for  fuel,  an  engine  was  invented,  and 
has  been  many  years  in  use,  for  splitting  the  hide  into 
two  parts,  so  as  to  divide  the  substance,  and  dicreby 
obtain  a  useful  piece  of  leather,  which  would  otherwise 
be  wasted  in  shavings,  which  it  does  in  a  very  expedi- 
tious manner ;  the  engine  is  in  the  hands  of  a  person  in 
London,  who  allows  a  small  sum  to  the  currier  on  eacb 
hide  sent  him  to  split,  and  reserves  the  flesh  piece  as  his 
own  remuneration.  An  ingenious  attempt  was  made 
some  years  since  to  reduce  the  sliavings  to  a  pulp,  and 
to  reunite  thetn  so  as  to  resemble  pasteboard,  by  the  same 
means  as  rags  are  converted  into  paper;  we  believe  the 
intention  was  to  use  it  for  the  covering  of  coaches,  in- 
stead of  the  hide  itself,  but  after  repeated  trials  it  was 
given  up  as  a  fruitless  experiment. 

The  thinnest  of  all  the  hide  leather  is  that  which  is 
used  for  the  lining  of  carriage!*,  it  is  dressed  bright  rus- 
set, but  the  coloured  goat  skins,  called  Morocco  leather, 
are  more  generally  applied.  The  scats  of  army  aaddles 
:<re  cut  out  of  thin  hide  leather,  of  this  description,  as 
being  less  expensive  and  quite  as  durable  as  Ivog  skins, 
but  the  hunting  saddles  in  general  use  are  universally 
made  of  hog  skins ;  the  skirts  and  flaps  arn  cut  out  to 
pattern,  usually  from  the  rough  tanned  hide,  and  go 
through  the  top  skin  process  to  improve  the  colour,  j 
Bridle  leather  is  cut  into  pairs  of  butts  and  middlings,  j 
which  signify  the  middle  and  butt  of  the  hide ;  the  neck 


and  belly  parts  being  used  for  inferior  purposes.  The 
army  consumes  vast  quantities  of  leather  for  harness, 
saddles,  caps,  and  accoutrements,  which  all  go  through 
the  curriers'  hands ;  and  the  Government  Contracts  for 
accoutrements  8tc.  are  great  objects  of  contention  hi 
that  line  of  business.  The  belts  and  straps  are  cut  out 
of  light  cow  hides,  which  are  curried  much  after 
the  manner  the  same  kind  of  hides  are  done  for  strong 
shoe  leather.  Curried  leather  being  strong  in  propor- 
tion to  the  substance,  and  more  capable  of  resisting  wet, 
is  now  preferred  to  loah  or  buff,  for  belts  and  straps, 
and  the  manufacture  of  buff  is  considerably  diminished 
in  consequence ;  it  would  be  useless,  and  almost  end- 
less, to  enumerate  all  the  different  purposes  to  which 
curried  leather  is  applied;  euough  we  trust  has  been 
said  to  make  this  branch  of  our  manufactures  intelli- 
gible, and  we  shall  now  advert  to  other  matters  con- 
nected with  the  trade ;  in  the  first  place,  die  relations 
between  master  and  man  claim  some  attention.  The 
frequent  disagreements,  and  the  inconveniences  arising 
from  them,  have  of  late  given  importance  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  as  every  person  connected  with  the  leather 
trade,  (particularly  curriers)  are  more  or  less  interested 
in  it,  the  few  observations  we  shall  nuke  will  not  be 
deemed  irrelevant. 

The  wages  of  a  journeyman  in  the  shoe  or  skin  trade, 
are  from  thirty  to  forty-five  shillings  per  week,  accord- 
ing to  his  strength  and  ability,  and  in  the  hide  trade  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  a  good  workman  to  earn  three 
pounds,  this  being  heavier  work.   The  men  are  paid 
by  the  job  or  piece,  according  to  a  printed  list  of  prices 
agreed  on  between  the  masters  and  men  in  a  committee, 
appointed  by  each  of  the  parties,  and  the  London  list 
is  a  general  guide  for  die  country ;  this  list  is  subject  to 
occasional  variations,  but  when  a  general  advance  is  re- 
quired by  the  men,  it  frequently  if  not  always  leads  to 
disputes  and  sometimes  to  a  general  turn  out,  or  refusal 
on  the  part  of  the  men  to  work  at  the  former  prices. 
They  usually  take  an  opportunity  of  demanding  an  in- 
crease of  wages,  at  a  time  when  their  employers  have 
the  greatest  occasion  for  their  services,  and  their  de- 
mands are  not  always  confined  to  the  limits  of  equity. 
On  the  other  band  the  masters  arc  sometimes  backward 
in  attending  to  their  reasonable  claims  or  in  offering  such 
an  advance  as  may  be  proper  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  until  the  pertinacity  and  independent  spirit  of 
the  journeymen,  compel  them  to  take  their  demands 
into  consideration  from  a  regard  to  their  own  interest ; 
the  men  have  long  since  organized  diemselves  into  a 
friendly  society,  and  raised  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  their 
sick,  and  to  support  their  travelling  members  while  in 
search  of  work;  this  fund  we  believe  is  occasionally 
perverted,  and  enables  them  to  contend  with  effect 
against  dieir  powerful  opponents.    Unanimity  is  how- 
ever seldom  to  be  depended  on  in  either  party,  and 
their  disagreements  are  generally  brought  to  a  crisis  by 
secessions  from  both  sides.    Unreasonable  as  the  men 
sometimes  are  we  cannot  applaud  the  conduct  of  the 
masters,  when  they  resort  to  prosecutions  for  combina- 
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tions,  it  is  ungenerous  to  take  an  advantage  which  the 
law  undoubtedly  gives  them  of  crushing  and  stifling  tlic 
complaints  of  the  men  on  whom  they  depend,  and  who 
arc  an  acknowledged  valuable  and  industrious  part  of 
the  community.    Every  man  iias  a  natural  and  just  right 
to  set  a  price  on  the  labour  of  his  bands,  "  his  labour 
(says  an  able  and  celebrated  writer)  is  his  property ;" 
and  a  meeting  of  working  mechanics,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  and  fixing  its  relative  value  is  fully  as 
justifiable  in  a  moral  view,  as  a  meeting  of  merchants 
and  tradesmeu,  to  regulate  and  resolve  on  the  prices 
they  choose  to  compel  the  public  to  pay  fur  their  wares, 
which  are  the  produce  of  labour,  and  is  perhaps  less  a 
matter  of  real  concern  to  the  public  or  the  legislature. 
It  may  be  difficult  to  point  out  a  distinction  between  the 
two  cases  of  conspiracy,  and  we  are  in  short  of  opinion 
that  the  market  for  labour  as  well  as  the  produce  of 
labour  should  be  free,  and  doubt  whether  the  policy 
which  would  go  to  deprive  the  working  classes  of  this 
privilege,  can  be  defended  on  any  fair  and  equitable 
principle.    From  recent  observation,  and  the  consider- 
ation we  have  given  to  the  subject,  we  are  convinced 
that  all  the  contentions  between  the  men  and  their  em- 
ployers may  be  traced  to  the  existing  apprentice  laws, 
which  are  the  grand  source  of  the  evil.  All  those  who  have 
not  served  seven  years  are  excluded  thereby  from  getting 
their  bread  in  the  way  and  at  the  trade,  that  may 
be  most  congenial  to  their  more  mature  inclinations, 
and  also  prevent  the  master  from,  employing  such  per- 
sons, as  may  in  bis  judgment  best  suit  his  purpose,  and 
providing  substitutes  in  caw:  he  should  be  deserted  by 
his  men.    Thefe  laws  consign  young  persons  to  a  seven 
years'  bondage  indiscriminately,  whether  the  particular 
trade  to  be  learned  may  really  require  seven  years  or  a 
seventh  part  of  that  time,  and  without  regard  to  the 
«ge,  abilities,  or  conduct  of  the  lad;  and  this,  as  it 
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should  seem,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  master  the 
profits  of  his  laborious  industry.  At  the  same  tim« 
they  place  iu  the  hands  of  the  journeyman  a  monopoly, 
to  which  they  have  no  just  pretensions,  to  the  invidious 
exclusion  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  industrious 
classes,  from  the  more  profitable  application  of  their 
labour  and  talents.  The  laws  against  combinations  and 
conspiracies  are  intended  as  a  check,  but  are  totally  in- 
adequate to  counteract  the  result  of  so  improvident  an 
cnactuieut,  as  recent  circumstances  have  evinced,  and 
it  may  be  reasonably  hoped,  that  the  subject  will  not 
loug  escape  the  notice  of  the  public. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  an  additional  duty  has 
been  laid  on  leather,  of  three  halfpence  per  pound.  On 
the  policy  of  this  tax  we  shall  not  now  offer  any  re- 
marks, having  already  trespassed  on  our  limits,  and  shall 
only  observe  generally,  that  scarcely  any  town,  however 
small,  but  has  its  currier,  and  leather  curried  in  the 
country  is  mostly  vended  in  the  neighbourhood  in  small 
quantities  to  the  consumers ;  but  a  sufficient  proportion 
is  sent  for  sale  to  London,  to  engage  the  attention  off 
several  respectable  factors,  and  one  house  in  particular 
makes  the  sale  of  dressed  goods  its  chief  concern.  The 
currier  derives  his  name  from  the  word  Coriarius,  ■ 
worker  in  leather,  and  for  the  antiquity  of  the  trade  (al- 
though not  the  modern  art  of  currying),  the  reader  may 
be  referred  to  the  17th  book  of  the  Iliad,  line  450. 

"  As  when  a  slaughter'd  Bull's  yet  reeking  hide 
"  Strain'd  with  full  force  and  tugg'd  from  side  to  side, 
"  The  brawny  Curriers  stretch,  and  labour  o'er 
"  The  extended  surface,  drunk  with  fat  and  gore, 
"  So  tugging,  &c. 

The  curriers  have  been  an  incorporated  body  ever 
since  the  reign  of  James  I. 
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Th  e  manufacture  of  edged  tools  is  one  of  the  first 
arts  among  men  in  every  state  of  society.  Workmen  in 
general  arc  aware  of  the  necessity  that  the  instruments 
of  their  respective  trades  should  be  made  to  possess  the 
qualities  adapted  to  the  operations  by  which  they  gam 
their  subsistence :  and,  among  the  various  subdivisions 
of  labour,  there  is  no  material  upon  which  the  skill  of 
mechanic*  is  more  exercised  than  steel.  The  makers 
of  files,  of  chisels,  of  planes,  and-  saws,  and  the  infinite 
variety  of  knives,  all  occupy  departments  separate  from 
each  other,  and  posses*  their  respective  degrees  of  cele- 
brity, which  are  grounded  on  their  knowledge  of  the 
peculiar  kinds  of  steel,  as  well  as  the  methods  of  work- 
ing them,  which  are  best  adapted  to  the  intended  ope- 
rations. Many  of  these  methods  are  kept  secret ;  but 
there  arc  some  manufacturers  who  have  no  reserve  with 
regard  to  the  manipulations  of  their  art,  and  have  the 
spirit  to  assert  their  claims  to  public  encouragement 
upon  the  fair  ground  of  the  address  and  integrity  with 
which  they  conduct  their  labours.  This  article  will  be 
much  indebted  to  the  communications  of  Mr.  Stodart, 
inserted  in  some  of  our  periodical  publications,  and  to 
a  very  able  article  on  the  subject  in  the  New  Cyclo- 

Though  cutlery,  in  the  general  sense,  comprises  all 
those  articles  denominated  edge-tools,  it  is  more  parti- 
cularly confined  to  the  manufacture  of  knives,  forks, 
acissars,  pen-knives,  razors,  and  swords.  Damascus 
was  anciently  famed  for  its  razors  and  swords.  The 
latter  are  said  to  possess  the  advantages  of  flexibility, 
elasticity  and  hardness.  Those  articles  of  cutlery  whiqli 
do  not  require  a  fine  polish,  and  are  of  low  price,  are 
made  from  Wittered  steel  (which  see).  Those  articles 
which  require  the  edge  to  possess  great  tenacity,  and 
at  the  same  time  superior  hardness  is  not  required,  arc 
made  from  sheer  steel.  The  finer  kinds  of  cutlery  are 
made  from  steel  which  has  been  in  a  state  of  fusion, 
and  which  is  termed  cast-steel,  no  other  kinds  being 
susceptible  of  a  fine  polish.  Table  knives  are  mostly 
made  of  sheer-steel,  the  tang  and  shoulder  being  of 
iron,  the  blade  being  attached  by  giving  them  a  welding 
heat  The  knives  after  forging  are  hardened  by  heating 
them  red  hot,  and  plunging  them  into  water ;  they  are 
afterwards  heated  over  the  fire  till  they  become  blue  and 
then  ground.  The  handles  of  table-knives  are  made  of 
ivory,  horn,  bone,  stag-horn,  and  wood,  into  which  the 
blades  are  cemented  with  resin  and  pulverized  brick. 
Forks  are  made  almost  altogether,  by  the  aid  of  the 
stamp  and  appropriate  dies.   The  prongs  only  are  har- 


fir 


deoed  and  tempered.    Razors  are  made  of  cast-steel, 
the  edge  of  a  razor  requiring  the  combined  advantages 
of  great  hardness  and  tenacity.    After  the  razor  blade 
is  forged,  it  is  hardened  by  gradually  heating  it  to  a 
bright  red  heat  and  plunging  it  into  cold  water.    It  is 
tempered  by  heating  it  afterwards  till  a  brightened  part 
appears  of  a  straw  colour.    It  would  be  more  equally 
effected  by  sand,  or  what  is  still  better  in  hot  oil,  or 
fusible  mixture,  consisting  of  eight  parts  of 
five  of  lead,  and  three  of  tin ;  a  thermooM 
placed  in  the  liquid  at  the  time  the  razors  are  immersed, 
for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  proper  temperature, 
which  is  about  500  of  Fahrenheit.    After  the  razor  has 
been  ground  into  its  proper  shape,  it  is  finished  by 
polishing.   The  glazor  is  formed  of  wood,  faced  with 
an  alloy  of  lead  and  tin ;  after  its  face  is  turned  to  the 
roper  form  and  size  it  is  fitted  with  notches  which  are 
lied  up  with  emery  and  tallow.    This  instrument  gives 
the  razor  a  smooth  and  uniform  surface  and  a  fine  edge. 
The  polisher  consists  of  a  piece  of  circular  wood  run- 
ning upon  an  axis,  like  that  of  the  stone  or  the  glazor. 
It  is  coated  with  leather,  having  its  surface  covered  with 
crocus  martis.    The  handles  of  high  priced  razors  are 
made  of  ivory  and  tortoise  shell,  but  in  general  they  are 
of  polished  horn,  which  are  preferred  as  well  on  ac- 
count of  their  cheapness  as  their  durability.    The  bora 
is  cut  into  pieces  and  placed  between  two  dies,  having 
a  recess  of  the  shape  of  the  handle.    By  this  process 
the  horn  admits  of  a  considerable  extension  ;  if  the  bora 
is  not  previously  black,  the  handles  are  dyed  black  by 
means  of  logwood  and  green  vitriol.    The  clear  bom 
handles  are  sometimes  stained  so  -as  to  imitate  the  tor- 
toise-shell: this  is  effected  by  laying  upon  the  handle  a 
composition  of  three  parts  of  potash,  one  of  minium, 
ten  of  quick-lime,  and  as  much  water  as  will  make  the 
whole  into  a  pulpy  mass.    Those  parts  of  the  handle 
requiring  darker  shades,  are  covered  thicker  than  the 
other.    After  this  substance  is  laid  upon  the  handles, 
they  are  placed  before  the  fire  the  time  requisite  for 
giving  the  proper  effect.   The  manufacture  of  pen- 
knives is  divided  into  three  departments ;  the  first  is  the 
forging  of  the  blades,  the  spring,  and  the  iron  scales ; 
the  second,  the  grinding  and  polishing  of  the  blades ; 
I  and  the  third,  the  handling,  which  consists  in  fitting  up 
I  all  the  parts,  and  finishing  the  knife.    The  blades  are 
made  of  the  best  cast  steel,  and  hardened  and  tempered 
to  about  the  same  degree  with  that  of  razors.    In  grind- 
made  a  little  more  concave  on  one  *ide  than 
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way  to  razors.    The  handles  are  covered  with  bom,  j  I  mercury  instead  of  water,  bat  it  Cray  be  remarked,  thae 


ivory,  and  sometimes  wood ;  but  tbe  most  durable  are 
those  of  stag-boro.    The  general  fault  in  pen-knives  is 
that  of  being  too  soft.    The  temper  ought  to  be  not 
higher  ihau  a  straw  colour,  as  it  seldom  happens  that 
a  pen-knife  is  so  hard  as  to  snap  on  the  edge.  The 
beauty  and  elegance  of  polished  steel  is  not  displayed  to 
more  advantage  than  in  the  manufacture  of  tbe  finer 
kinds  of  scL-ssars.   The  steel  employed  for  tbe  more 
valuable  scissars  should  be  cast  steel  of  the  choicest 
qualities;  it  must  possess  hardness  and  uniformity  of 
texture  for  the  sake  of  assuming  a  fine  polish,  great  te- 
nacity when  hot -for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  bow  or 
ring  of  the  scissar,  which  requires  to  be  extended  from 
a  .solid  piece  having  a  bole  previously  punched  through 
it.    It  ought  also  to  be  very  tenacious  when  cold,  to  al- 
low that  delicacy  of  form  observed  in  those  scissars 
termed  ladies'  scissars.    After  tbe  scissars  arc  forged 
as  near  to  the  same  sue  as  the  eye  of  the  workman  can 
ascertain,  they  are  paired.   The  bows  and  some  other 
parts  are  filed  to  their  intended  form :  the  blades  are 
also  roughly  ground,  and  the  two  sides  properly  ad- 
justed to  each  oilier,  after  being  bound  together  with 
wire  and  hardened  up  to  the  bows.    They  are  after- 
wards heated  till  they  become  of  a  purple  colour, 
which  indicates  their  proper  temper.    Almost  all  tbe 
remaining  part  of  the  work  is  performed  at  the  grinding 
mill,  with  tbe  stone,   the  lap,  the  polisher,  and  the 
brush ,  tbe  latter  is  used  to  |>olish  those  parts  which  have 
been  filed,  and  which  the  lap  and  lite  polisher  cannot 
touch.    Previously  to  screwing  the  scissars  together  for 
the  last  time,  they  are  rubbed  over  with  the  powder  of 
quick  lime,  and  afterwards  wiped  cleau  with  a  skin  of 
soft  sheep  leather.    Tbe  quick-lime  absorbs  tbe  mois- 
ture from  the  surface,  to  which  the  rusting  of  steel  is 
justly  attributed.    Scissars  are  sometimes  beautifully 
ornamented  by  blueing  and  gilding,  and  also  with  studs 
of  gold  or  polished  steel.    Tbe  very  large  scissars  are 
partly  of  iron  and  partly  of  steel,  the  shanks  and  bows 
being  of  the  former.   These,  as  well  as  those  all  of 
steel,  which  are  not  hardened  all  over,  cannot  be  po- 
lished :  an  inferior  sort  of  lustre,  however,  is  given  to 
them  by  means  of  a  burnish  of  hardened  polished  steel, 
which  is  very  easily  distinguished  from  tbe  real  polish  by 
tbe  irregularity  of  the  surface.    Having  entered  into 
these  particulars  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  the 
usual  articles  found  in  cutlers'  shops,  we  shall  speak  of 
some  of  the  more  general  principles  that  are  applicable 
to  the  finer  articles  of  cutlery. 

Cutlers  do  not  use  any  coating  to  their  work  at  the 
hardening  heat  as  the  file  cutters  do ;  and  indeed  it 
seems  evidently  unnecessary  when  the  article  is  intended 
to  be  tempered  and  ground.  The  best  rule  is  to  harden  as 
little  as  possible  above  the  state  intended  to  be  produced 
by  tempering.  Work  which  has  been  overheated  has  a 
crumbly  edge,  and  will  not  afford  the  wire  hereafter  to 
be  described.  The  proper  heat  is  a  cherry  red  visible 
by  day-light.    No  advantage  is  obtained  from  the  use 


questions  respecting  the  fluid  are,  properly 
applicable  only  to  files,  gravers,  and  such  tools  as  are 
intended  to  be  left  st  the  extreme  of  hardness.  Yet 
though  M  r.  Stodart  does  not  seem  to  attach  much  va* 
lue  to  peculiarities  in  the  process  of  hardening,  he  meor 
lions  it  us  the  observation  and  practice  of  one  of  bis 
workmen,  that  the  charcoal  fire  should  be  made  up 
with  shavings  of  leather:  and  upon  being  asked  what 
good  be  supposed  the  leather  could  do,  this  workman 
replied,  that  be  could  take  upon  him  to  say,  that 
he  never  had  a  razor  crack  in  the  hardening  since 
he  had  used  this  method,  though  it  was  a  very  common 
accident  before.    It  appears  from  the  consideration  of 
oilier  facts,  that  this  process  is  likely  to  prove  advan- 
tageous.   When  brittle  substances  crack  in  cooling,  it 
always  happens  from  the  outside  contracting  and  be- 
coming too  small  to  contaiu  the  interior  parte.    But  it 
is  known,  that  hard  steel  occupies  more  space  dian  w  hen 
soft,  and  it  may  easily  be  inferred,  that  the  nearer  the 
steel  approaches  to  the  state  of  iron  the  less  will  be  this 
increase  of  dimensions.    If,  then,  we  suppose  a  razor, 
or  any  other  piece  of  steel,  to  be  heated  in  an  open 
fire  with  a  current  of  air  passing  through  it,  the  exter- 
nal part  will,  by  the  loss  of  carbon  become  less  steely 
than  before;  and  when  the  whole  piece  cornea  to  be 
hardened,  the  inside  will  be  too  large  for  the  external 
part,  which  will  probably  crack.    But  if  the  piece  of 
steel  be  wrapped  up  in  the  cementing  mixture,  or  if  the 
fire  itself  contain  animal  coal,  aud  is  put  together  so  as 
to  operate  in  the  manner  of  that  mixture,  the  external 
part,  instead  of  being  degraded  by  this  beat,  will  be 
more  carbonated  than  tbe  internal  part,  in  consequence 
of  which  it  will  be  so  far  from  splitting  or  bursting 
during  its  cooling,  that  it  will  be  acted  upon  in  a  con- 
trary direction,  tending  to  render  it  more  dense  and 
solid.    One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  hardening  steel 
works  of  any  considerable  extent,  more  especially  such 
articles  as  are  formed  of  thin  plates,  or  have  a  variety  of 
parts  of  different  sizes,  consists  in  the  apparent  imprac- 
ticability of  heating  the  thicker  parts  before  the  slighter 
are  burned  away ;  besides  which,  even  for  a  piece  of 
uniform  figure,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  make  up  a  fire 
w  hich  shall  give  a  speedy  beat  and  be  nearly  of  the 
same  intensity  throughout.    "  This  difficulty,1*  says  Mr. 
Nicholson,  "  formed  a  very  considerable  impediment  to 
my  success  in  a  course  of  delicate  steel  work,  in  which 
1  was  engaged  about  seveu  years  ago ;  but  after  various 
unsuccessful  experiments,  1  succeeded  in  removing  it  by 
the  use  of  a  bath  of  melted  lead,  which  for  very  justi- 
fiable reasons  has  been  kept  a  secret  till  now.  Pure 
lead,  that  is  to  say,  lead  containing  little  or  no  tin,  u 
ignited  to  a  moderate  redness  and  then  well  stirred. 
Into  this  the  piece  is  plunged  for  a  few  seconds ;  that 
is  to  say,  until  when  brought  near  the  surface  that  part 
does  not  appear  less  luminous  than  the  rest.    Tbe  piece 
is  tbeu  speedily  stirred  about  in  tbe  bath,  suddenly 
drawn  out  and  plunged  into  u  large  mass  of  water.  In 


of  salt  in  tbe  water,  or  cooling  that  fluid,  or  from  using   this  manner  a  piste  of  steel  may  be  hardened  so  as  to 
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be  perfectly  brittle,  and  yet  continue  bo  sound  as  to  I 
ring  like  a  bell ;  an  effect  which  I  never  could  produce 
m  any  other  way.    Mr.  Stodart  has  lately  made  trial  of 
this  method,  and  considers  it  to  be  a  great  acquisition  i 
to  the  art,  as  in  fact  I  found  it."   The  letting  down,  or 
tempering  of  hard  steel,  is  considered  as  absolutely  ne- 1 
cessary  for  the  production  of  a  fine  and  durable  edge,  j 
It  has  been  usual  to  do  this  by  heating  the  hardened  ' 
steel  till  its  bright  surface  exhibits  some  known  colour 
by  oxidation.   The  first  is  a  very  faint  straw  colour, 
becoming  deeper  and  deeper  by  increase  of  heat  to  a 
fine  deep  golden  yellow,  which  changes  irregularly  to  a 
purple,  then  to  an  uniform  blue,  succeeded  by  white 
and  several  successive  faint  repetitious  of  these  series. 
It  is  well  known,  that  the  hardest  state  of  tempered 
instruments,  such  as  razors  and  surgeons'  instruments, 
is  indicated  by  this  straw  colour ;  that  a  deeper  colour 
is  required  for  leather-cutters'  knives  and  other  tools  j 
that  require  the  edge  to  be  turned  on  one  side ;  that  | 
the  blue  which  indicates  a  good  temper  for  springs  is  . 
almost  too  soft  for  any  cutting  instrument,  except  saws 
and  such  tools  as  are  sharpened  with  a  file,  and  that  the 
lower  states  of  hardness  arc  not  at  all  adapted  to  this 
use.    But  it  is  of  considerable  importance  that  the  let-  ; 
ting  down  or  tempering,  as  well  as  the  hardening,  ■ 
should  be  effected  by  heat  equally  applied,  and  that  the  ; 
temperatures,  cs|>cciaHy  at  the  lower  heats,   where  j 
greater  hardness  is  to  be  left,  should  be  more  precisely  j 
ascertained  than  can  be  done  by  the  different  shades  of 
oxidation.    Mr.  Hartley  first  practised  the  method  of 
immersing  hard  steel  in  heated  oil,  or  the  fusible  com- 
pound of  lead  five  parts,  tin  three,  and  bismuth  eight. 
The  temperature  of  either  of  these  fluids  may  be  as- 
certained m  the  usual  manner,  when  it  does  not  exceed 
the  point  at  which  mercury  boils :  and  by  this  contri-  ! 
vance  tlic  same  advantages  are  obtained  in  lowering  the 
temperature  of  an  whole  instrument,  or  any  number  of 
them  at  once,  as  have  already  been  stated  in  favour  of 
my  method  of  hardening.    Oil  is  preferable  to  the 
fusible  mixture  for  several  reasons.    It  is  cheaper;  j 
it  admits  of  the  work  being  seen  during  the  immer- 
sion by  reason  of  its  transparency  ;  and  there  is  no 
occasion  for  any  contrivance  to  prevent  the  work  from 
floating. 

Mr.  Nicholson  requested  Mr.  Stodart  to  favour  him 
with  an  account  of  the  temperatures  at  which  the  seve- 
ral colours  make  their  appearance  upon  hardened  steel ; 
in  compliance  with  which  he  made  a  series  of  experi- 
ments upon  surgeons'  needles  hardened,  highly  polished, 
and  exposed  to  a  gradual  heat  while  floating  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  fusible  mixture.  The  appearances  are  as 
follow  :  "  No.  1.  taken  out  at  430*  of  Fahrenheit.  This 
temperature  leaves  the  steel  in  the  most  excellent  state 
for  razors  and  scalpels.  The  tarnish,  or  faint  yellow  ish 
tinge  it  produces  is  too  evanescent  to  be  observed  with- 
out comparison  with  another  piece  of  polished  steel. 
Instruments  in  this  state  retain  their  edge  much  longer 
than  those  upon  which  die  actual  straw  colour  has  been 
brought,  as  is  the  common  practice.   Mr.  S«-  informs 


me  (says  Mr.  Nicholson)  that  430*  is  the  lowest  tem- 
perature for  letting  down,  and  that  the  lower  degree* 
will  not  afford  a  firm  edge.    No.  2,  at  440s,  and  3  at 
450*.    These  needles  differ  so  little  in  their  appearance 
from  No.  1 ,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  arrange  diem  with 
certainty  when  misplaced.    No.  4  has  the  evident  tinge 
which  workmen  call  pale  straw  colour.    It  was  taken 
out  at  460s,  and  has  the  usual  temper  of  pen-knives-, 
razors,  and  other  fine  edge  tools.    It  is  much  sorter 
than  No.  I,  as  Mr.  Stodart  assures  me,  and  this  differ- 
ence exhibits  a  valuable  proof  of  the  advantages  of  this 
method  of  tempering.    No*.  2,  6,  7  and  8,  exhibit 
successive  deeper  shades  of  colour,  having  been  respec- 
tively taken  out  at  the  temperatures  470%  480*,  490", 
and  500".    The  last  is  of  a  bright  brownish  metallic 
yellow,  very  slightly  inclining  to  purple.    No.  9  ob- 
tained an  uniform  deep  blue  at  the  temperature  of  580*. 
The  intermediate  shades  produced  on  steel  by  heats 
between  500"  and  580*  are  yellow,  brown,  red,  andh 
purple,  which  are  exhibited  irregularly  on  different  paror 
of  the  surface.    As  I  had  before  seen  this  irregularity,, 
particularly  on  the  surface  of  a  razor  of  Wootz,  and 
had  found  in  my  own  experience,  that  the  colours  on  - 
different  kinds  of  steel  do  not  correspond  with  like  degrees' 
of  temper,  and  probably  of  temperature  Jin  their  pro- 
duction, I  was  desirous  that  some  experiments  might  be 
made  upon  it  by  the  same  skilful  artist.    Four  beauti- 
fully polished  blades  were  therefore  exposed  to  heat  on 
the  fusible  metal.   The  first  was  taken  up  when  it  had 
acquired  the  fine  yellow,  or  uniform  deep  straw  colour. 
The  second  remained  on  the  mixture  tiH  the  part 
nearest  the  stem  had  become  purplish,  at  which  period 
a  number  of  small  round  spots  of  a  purplish  colour 
appeared  in  the  clear  yellow  of  the  blade.    The  third 
was  left  till  die  thicker  parts  of  the  blade  were  of  8 
deep  ruddy  purple,  but  the  concave  face  still  continued 
yellow.    This  also  acquired  spots  like  the  other,  and  a 
slight  cloudiness.   These  three  blades  were  of  cast 
steel;  the  fourth,  which  was  made  out  of  a  piece- 
called  styrian  steel,  w  as  left  upon  the  mixture  till  the 
red  tinge  had  pervaded  almost  the  whole  of  its  concave 
face.    Two  or  three  spots  appeared  upon  this  blade, 
but  the  greater  part  of  its  surface  was  variegated  with 
blue  clouds,  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce ' 
those  waving  lines  which,  in  Damascus  steel  arc  called 
die  water.    Two  results  are  more  immediately  sug- 
gested by  these  facts  ;  first,  that  die  irregular  produc- 
tion of  a  deep  colour  upon  the   surface  of  bright- 
ened steel,  may  serve  to  indicate  the  want  of  uniformity 
iu  its  composition  ;  and  secondly,  that  the  deep  colour 
being  observed  to  come  on  first  at  the  thickest  parts, ' 
Mr.  Stodart  was  disposed  to  think,  that  its  more  speedy 
appearance  was  owing  to  those  parts  not  having  been 
hardened.    Suppose   our    cutting   instrument  to  be 
forged,  hardened,  and  let  down  or  tempered.    It  re-  1 
mains  to  be  ground,  polished,  and  set.    The  grinding 
of  fine  cutlery  is  performed  upon  a  grind-stone  of  « 
fine  close  grit,  called  a  Bitson  grind-stone,  and  sold  at  - 
the.  tool  shops  iu  Loudon  at  a  moderate  price.    The  ' 
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use  water,  and  do  not  seem  to  know  any  thing 
of  the  method  by  tallow.  The  face  of  the  work  is 
rendered  finer  by  subsequent  grinding  upon  mahogany 
cylinders,  with  emery  of  different  fineness,  or  upon 
cylinders  faced  with  hard  pewter,  called  laps,  which  are 
preferable  to  those  with  a  wooden  face.  The  last  po- 
lish is  given  upon  a  cylinder  faced  with  buff  leather,  to 
which  crocus,  or  the  red  oxide  of  iron  is  applied  with 
water.  -  This  last  operation  is  attended  with  consider- 
able danger  of  beating  the  work,  and  almost  instantly 
reducing  its  temper  along  the  thin  edge,  which  at  the 
same  time  acquires  the  colours  of  oxidation.  The  set- 
ting now  remains  to  be  performed,  which  is  a  work  of 
much  delicacy  and  skill :  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  Mr. 
Stodart  says,  he  cannot  produce  the  most  exquisite  and 
perfect  edge  if  interrupted  by  conversation,  or  even  by 
noises  in  the  street.  The  tool  is  first  whetted  upon  a 
hone  with  oil,  by  rubbing  it  backwards  and  forwards. 
In  all  the  processes  of  grinding  or  wearing  down  the 
edge,  but  more  especially  in  the  setting,  the  artist  ap- 
pears to  prefer  that  stroke  which  leads  the  edge  accord- 
ing to  the  action  of  cutting,  instead  of  making  the  back 
run  first  along  the  stone.  This  proceeding  is  very 
judicious  ;  for  if  there  be  any  lump  or  particle  of  stone 
or  other  substance  lying  upon  the  face  of  the  grinder, 
and  the  back  of  the  tool  be  first  run  over  it,  it  will 
proceed  beneath  the  edge  and  lift  it  up,  at  the  same 
time  producing  a  notch.  But  on  the  other  band,  if 
the  edge  be  made  to  move  foremost  and 


particle,  it  will  slide  beneath  it  and  suffer  no  injury. 
Another  condition  in  whetting  is,  that  the  hand  should 
not  bear  heavy ;  because  it  is  evident,  that  the  same 
■tone  must  produce  a  more  uniform  edge  if  the  steel  be 
wore  away  by  many,  than  by  few  strokes.  It  is  also 
of  essential  importance  that  the  hone  itself  should  be  of 
a  fine  texture,  or  that  its  silicious  particles  should  be 
very  minute. 

The  grind-stone  leaves  a  ragged  edge,  which  it  is 
the  first  effect  of  whetting  to  reduce  so  thin  that  it  may 
be  bended  backwards  and  forwards.  This  flexible  part 
is  called  the  wire,  and  if  the  whetting  were  to  be  conti- 
nued too  long  it  would  break  off  in  pieces  without 
regularity,  leaving  a  finer  thongh  still  very  imperfect 
edge,  and  tending  to  produce  accident  while  lying  on 
the  face  of  the  stone.  The  wire  is  taken  off  by  raising 
the  face  of  the  knife  to  an  angle  of  about  50  degrees 
with  the  surface  of  the  stone,  and  giving  a  light  stroke 
edge  foremost  alternately  towards,  each  end  of  the 
atone.  These  strokes  produce  an  edge,  the  faces  of 
which  are  inclined  to  each  other  in  an  angle  of  about 
100  degrees,  and  to  which  the  wire  is  so  slightly  ad- 
herent that  it  may  often  be  taken  away  entire,  and  is 
easily  removed  by  lightly  drawing  the  edge  along  the 
finger  nail.  The  edge  thus  cleared,  is  generally  very 
even :  but  it  is  too  thick,  and  must  again  be  reduced  by 
|  whetting.  A  finer  wire  is  by  tins  means  produced, 
which  will  require  to  be  again  taken  off,  if  for 
w  ant  of  judgment  or  delicacy  of  hand,  the  artist  should 
have  carried  it  loo  far.    But  we  will  suppose  the  ob- 


tuse edge  to  be  very  even,  and  the  second  wire  to  be 
scarcely  perceptible.  In  this  case  the  last  edge  will  be 
very  acute,  but  neither  so  even  nor  so  strong  as  to  be 
durably  useful.  The  finish  is  given  by  two  or  more 
alternate  light  strokes  with  the  edge  slanting  foremost, 
and  the  blade  of  the  knife  raised,  so  that  its  plane  forms 
an  angle  of  about  28  degrees  with  the  face  of  the  stone. 
This  is  the  angle  which  by  careful  observation  and 
measurement,  I  find  Mr.  Stodart  habitually  uses  for 
the  finest  surgeons'  instruments,  and  which  he  consi- 
ders as  the  best  for  razors,  and  other  keen  cutting  tools. 
The  angle  of  edge  is  therefore  about  56  degrees.  The 
excellence  and  uniformity  of  a  fine  edge  may  be  ascer- 
tained, by  its  mode  of  operation  when  lightly  drawn 
along  the  surface  of  the  skin,  or  leather,  or  any 
nized  soft  substance.  .Lancets  are  tried  by  suffeni 
point  to  drop  gently  through  a  piece  of  thin  soft  leather. 
It  the  edge  be  exquisite,  it  will  not  only  pass  with  fa- 
cility, but  there  will  not  be  the  least  noise  produced, 
any  more  than  if  it  had  dropped  into  water.  This  kind 
of  edge  cannot  be  produced,  but  by  performing  the  last . 
two  or  more  strokes  on  the  green  hone.  The  opera- 
tion of  strapping  is  similar  to  that  of  grinding  or  whet- 
ting, and  is  |>erformed  by  means  of  the  angular  particle 


of  tine  crocus,  or  other  material  bedded  in  the  face  of 
the  strap.  It  requires,  less  skill  than  the  operation  of 
setting,  and  is  very  apt,  from  tin-  elasticity  of  the  strap, 
to  enlarge  the  angle  of  the  edge  or  round  it  too  much. 

We  shall  now,  as  a  conclusion  to  the  article,  give 
an  account  of  a  patent  granted  to  Mr.  Arnold  Wilde  of 
Sheffield,  for  making  all  kinds  of  plane-irons,  scythes, 
sickles,  drawing-knives,  and  other  edge-tools  from  a 
preparation  of  cast  steel  and  iron  united  and  incorpo- 
rated by  means  of  fire.  This  invention  is  thus  de- 
scribed, "  Take  a  mould  of  cast  iron,  or  other  fit  ma- 
terial, of  a  dimension  that  will  best  suit  the  size  of  the 
article  intended  to  be  manufactured ;  then  take  a  piece 
of  wrought  iron  and  prepare  it  by  heating  in  the  fire 
and  hammering  it,  or  in  any  other  manner,  to  the  size 
you  want ;  then  fix  the  iron  in  the  mould,  leaving  a  suf- 
ficient vacancy  to  receive  the  cast  steel  in  a  fluid  stele. 
In  such  a  direction  as  that,  when  the  cast  steel  is 
poured  into  the  mould,  the  iron  may  be  either  in  the 
middle  or  the  centre  of  the  cast  steel,  or  on  one  or  both 
sides  of  the  cast  steel,  or  in  such  other  direction  as  may 
best  suit  the  purpose  for  which  the  iron  and  cast  steef 
when  incorporated  shall  be  wanted.  Then  put  the 
crucible  or  pot  into  the  furnace  or  fire  till  the  steel 
becomes  l.quid.  When  you  suppose  the  steel  to  be 
nearly  in  a  fluid  state,  take  your  piece  of  iron  which  you 
intend  to  incorporate  with  the  cast  steel,  put  it  into  the 
fire  and  heat  it  to  what  is  usually  called  a  welding  heat , 
then  take  the  iron  out  of  the  fire,  clear  it  from  any  scale 
of  dirt,  and  fix  it  in  the  mould  in  the  like  direction 
you  had  before  fitted  it ;  take  care  that  your  steel  be 
now  in  a  fluid  state,  and  immediately  on  your  taking 
the  iron  out  of  the  fire,  lake  the  crucible  or  pot  con- 
the  melted  steel  from  the  furnace  or  fire,  and 
after  the  iron  thus  heated  shall  be  fitted  in 
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the  mould  pour  or  turn  the  fluid  steel  into  the  space  or 
vacancy  l«ft  in  the  mould  to  receive  the  same,  which 
will  incorporate  with  the  iron,  and  become  one  wlid 
mass  or  body  of  cast  steel  and  iron  united.  To  make 
all  sorts  of  plane  irons,  scythes,  sickles,  drawing  knives, 
hay  knives,  and  all  other  kinds  of  edge  tool*  of  cast  iron 
and  steel,  united  as  herein  before  mentioned,  forge, 
roll,  slit,  or  tilt  in  such  a  way  as  is  proper  for  any  or 
either  of  the  articles  intended  to  be  manufactured;  then 
the  article  may  be  made  in  the  usual  manner,  or  by 
such  other  mode  as  a  workman  may  judge  most  con- 
venient. 

To  harden  Sword-blada. — Sword-blades  are  to  be 
made  tough,  so  as  not  to  snap  or  break  in  pushing 
against  any  thing  capable  of  resistance  ,  they  must  also 
be  of  a  keen  edge,  for  which  purpose  they  must  all 
along  the  middle  be  hardened  with  oil  and  butter,  to 
make  them  tough,  and  the  edges  with  such  things  as 
shall  be  prescribed  hereafter  for  hardening  edged  in- 
struments, 
practice. 


Horn  to  imitate  the  Damnicau  Blada. — This  may 
be  done  to  such  perfection  mat  they  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  real  Damascan  blades.  First  po- 
lish your  blade  in  the  bent  manner,  and  finish  it  by  rub- 
bing with  flour  of  chalk ;  then  take  chalk  mixed  with 
water,  and  rub  it  with  your  linger  well  together  on 
your  hand;  with  this  touch  the  polished  blade,  and 
make  spots  at  pleasure,  and  set  diem  to  dry  before  the 
sun,  or  a  ire ;  then  take  water  in  which  tartar  has  been 
dissolved,  and  wet  your  blade  <  ail  over  therewith,  and 
those  places  that  are  left  dear  from  chalk  will  change 
to. a  black  colour  ;  a  little  after,  wash  all  off  with  clear 
water,  and  the  places  where  the  chalk  has  been  will  be 
bright 

Horn  the  Damascan  Blada  are  hardened. — The 
Turks  take  fresh  goat's  blood,  and  after  they  have  made 
theh  blades  red  hot,  tbey  quench  them  therein  ;  this 
they   repeat  nine  times  running,  which,    it  is  said, 


DISTILLATION.   See  Rectification,  'in  which  article  the  processes  of  both  operations  will  be 
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The  origin  of  the  art  of  dyeing  is  involved  in  the 
same  kind  of  obscurity  which  pervades  the  history  of  all 
those  arts  connected  with  the  common  wants  and  ne- 
cessities of  life.  "  Tbey  have,"  says  a  good  writer, 
originated  in  times  beyond  the  reach  of  history,  or 
tradition,  and  are  the  offspring  of  the  natural  faculties 
of  man  directed  by  the  great  primeval  wants  of  food, 
shelter  and  raiment.  The  art  of  dyeing  is  of  course 
posterior  to  many  of  these,  and  is  founded  less  on  the 
necessities  than  on  the  passions  of  mankind."  A  love  1 
of  distinction  is  common  to  man  in  every  stage  of  civi- 
lization, but  that  passion  for  admiration  which  is  dis- 
played in  a  love  of  ornament  is  peculiar  to  him  in  his 
Ml  uncultivated  state.  Hence  savage  nations  delight  • 
brilliant  and  gaudy  colours,  and  many  paint  Uieir 


"I 


multitude  of  instances  of  observation  which  enabled  the 
rudest  people  to  imitate  the  colours  of  birds  and  beasts. 
The  bruising  of  a  fruit,  a  flower,  or  leaf,  is  one  of  the 
most  natural  and  obvious  occurrences  to  which  we  should 
look  for  the  first  notion  of  applying  vegetable  juices  to 
dyeing,  and  tlws  knowledge  of  tingent  properties  of  va- 
rious herbs  was  thus  early  acquired.  Nevertheless  die 
art  must  have  waited  the  progress  of  industry  and  luxury 
before  it  became  extended  and  improved.  It  probably 
made  considerable  progress,  antecedent  to  the  period  in 
which  regular  history  begins.  Moses  speaks  of  stuffs ' 
dyed  bkie,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  of  sheep-skins' 
dyed  red. 

These  colours,  if  they  answered  the  names  now  made 
use  of,  in  any  tolerable  degree,  required  much  skill  in 
and  the  knowledge  of  them  implies  a 
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very  advanced  state  of  the  art  at  that  period.  We  shall 
mention  but  a  single  fact,  to  shew  in  what  way  the  know- 
ledge of  colours  was  first  discovered.  The  colour  which 
appears  to  have  been  earliest  brought  to  perfection,  and 
which  was  held  in  the  highest  estimation,  was  purple. 
It  was  to  chance  alone,  according  to  the  tradition  of  an- 
tiquity, that  this  was  discovered.  A  dog,  instigated  by 
hunger,  having  broken  a  shell  on  the  sea -«b ore,  his 
mouth  became  stained  with  such  a  colour  as  excited  the 
admiration  of  all  who  saw  it.  They  applied  it  to  stuffs, 
and  succeeded.  The  testimony  of  Homer  confirms  the 
antiquity  of  this  discovery ;  and  this  poet  ascribes  to  the 
heroes  of  tiiat  ago,  in  which  it  became  knowa,  orna- 
ments and  clothes  of  purple.  The  Tynans  succeeded 
best  in  dyeing  stuffs  of  purple.  They,  it  should  seem, 
used  nothing  to  make  their  colour  but  purple  shells  taken 
out  of  the  sea.  They  made  a  bath  of  the  liquor  which 
they  extracted  from  these  fishes,  in  this  they  steeped 
their  wool  a  certain  time,  and  afterwards  took  it  out, 
and  steeped  it  in  another  boiler,  in  which  was  the  buc- 
cina  or  trumpet  fish.  This  is  all  that  the  ancients  tell 
us  of  the  practice  of  the  Tyrians,  and  we  learn  that  wool, 
which  had  received  this  double  Tynan  dye,  was  so  cost- 
ly, that  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  each  pound  sold  for 
1,000  Roman  denarii,  or  about  3&ff.  sterling.  It  is 
further  added,  that  this  excessive  great  price  ought  not 
to  surprise  us,  when  the  tedious  nature  of  the  process  is 
considered,  and  the  small  quantity  of  dye  afforded  by 
the  shell-fish,  from  each  of  which  not  more  than  a  sin- 
gle drop  was  obtained.  For  501b*.  of  wool  they  used 
no  leas  than  SOOlbs.  of  the  liquor  of  the  buocimun,  and 
lOOlbs.  of  that  of  the  purpura.  The  art  of  dyeing 
among  the  Greeks  appears  to  have  made  no  great  pro- 
gress ;  the  dress  of  the  people  was  of  cloth  that  had  re- 
ceived no  dye,  and  which  might  be  washed.  The  rich 
preferred  coloured  clothes :  they  esteemed  such  as  were 
dyed  scarlet  with  the  kennes,  but  they  valued  still  more 
highly  those  of  purple.  Among  the  Greeks,  indeed,  the 
useful  arts  were  degraded,  even  in  the  estimation  of  phi- 
losophers, and  this  contempt  descended  to  the  Romans. 
The  use  of  vegetable  dyes  appears  to  have  been  in  a 
it  measure  unknown  to  these  people,  though  the  in- 
of  Gaul,  according  to  Pliny,  imitated  all  co- 
the  Tynan  purple,  and  the  scarlet,  with  the 
!  of  herbs.  According  to  this  historian,  they  stained 
white  cloths  with  certain  drugs,  which  have  the  proper- 
ty of  absorbing  them,  but  which  exhibited  no  appear- 
ance of  any  dye  till  they  have  been  boiled  in  a  cauldron, 
from  which  they  are  withdrawn  painted  or  stained  with 
various  colours.  What  is  most  extraordinary,  says  Pli- 
ny, is,  that  the  cauldron  containing  only  colour  of  one 
hoe,  should  impart  to  the  cloth  shades  of  various  kinds, 
v  according  to  the  nature  of  the  drugs  which  were  laid  on, 
and  the  colours  are  so  fixed  that  they  can  never  be 
washed  out. 

These  observations  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  j 
of  dyeing ;  it  wooid  not  comport 
of  our  work  to  trace  the  history  to  the 
Jess  to 


,th  the 


ories  advanced  on  the  subject.    The  first  explanation 

offered  of  the  theory  of  dyeing  was  purely  mechanical. 
According  to  Hellot,  the  saline  substances  employed  in 
dyeing  serve  to  open  and  enlarge  the  pores  of  the  fibres 
to  be  dyed ;  the  colouring  matter  is  then  deposited  in 
these  pores,  after  which  the  natural  elasticity  of  the  fibre 
reluming,  shuts  rn  the  particles  of  colouring  matter,  and 
the  salts  solidifying  over  them,  serve  as  a  kind  of  cement 
to  keep  them  in  their  place.  Many  insuperable  objec- 
tions have  been  brought  against  this  and  similar  theories 
of  dyeing :  it  is  particularly  incompetent  to  explain  the 
great  di  (fern  ice  between  ntiimal  and  vegetable  matter  ht 
absorbing  ami  retaining  colour,  and  the  use  of  mordants 
as  a  bond  of  union  between  the  colour  and  the  fibre  to 
be  dyed.  Chemical  affinity,  which  wdl  be  explained  m 
its  place,  is  probably  the  great  agent  in  the  operations 
of  dyeing;  almost  every  fact  and  experiment  go  to  prove 
the  truth  of  this  opinion,  which  was  first  adopted  by 
Bergman.  A  detailed  account  of  all  the  processes, 
would  fill  a  larger  volume  than  that  which  we  now  offer 
to  the  public;  all,  therefore,  that  we  can  do,  is  to  give 
a  brief  view  of  the  leading  facts  and  operations,  and  re- 
fer the  reader  to  a  few  of  the  most  satisfactory  documents 
in  our  own  and  the  French  language,  particularly  to 
Bertholct's  Elements  of  Dyeing. 

Dy  eing  is  the  art  of  communicating  a  permanent  co- 
lour to  any  substance,  but  is  generally  employed  in  a 
more  limited  aeuae,  and  is  applied  to  the  art  of  giving 
colours  to  wool,  silk,  cotton,  or  flax,  or  to  thread  or 
cloth  fabricated  of  these  substances. 

The  Colouring  Principle  is  the  property  which 
substances  possess  of  uniformly  reflecting  one  or  more 
rays  of  light  front  coloured  bodies.  These  coloured  bo- 
dies transferred  to  a  white  body,  to  which  they  impart 
their  proper  colour,  form,  in  this  way,  colounng  prin- 
ciples. Colouring  bodies  transferred  to  bodies  al- 
ready coloured,  confound  or  mingle  their  colours  with 
that  of  these  same  bodies,  and  hence  is  produced  a  mixt 
colour.  The  aptitude,  or  faculty  of  reflecting  particular 
rays,  is  of  little  consequence.  There  ore  some  bodies 
which  display  different  colours  according  to  the  angle 
under  which  they  are  seen ;  while  there  are  others,  the 
mere  pulverization  of  which  changes  the  colour,  without 
altering  their  nature. 

Nothing  more  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  form  a 
judgment  as  to  the  facility  with  which  the  dispositions  of 
bodies  become  changed  in  their  property,  of  reflecting 
different  colours,  than  -to  cast  a  cursory  glance  on  the 
phenomena  attendant  on  the  oxydarion  of  metals.  Thus 
we  behold  successively  appearing  in  them,  blue,  yellow, 
red,  and  black,  from  almost  imperceptible  differences  in 
the  proportion  of  the  oxygen  with  the  metal.  The  same 
phenomena  are  still  more  observable  in  vegetable  and 
animal  bodies,  the  colours  of  which  appear  or  disappear 
according  as  the  light  acts  upon  them. 

The  colouring  principle  must  not,  therefore,  be  re- 
garded as  a  particular  colour,  existing  separately  and 
distinctly  from  the  coloured  body.  1 1  is  merely  a  facul- 
ty which  the  constituent  parts  of  bodies  possess,  of  re- 
V  fleeting 
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fleeting  particular  rays  of  light  decomposed  at  their  sur- 
faces. This  faculty  may  be  variously  modified  by 
changes  produced  in  the  arrangement  of  the  molecules, 
by  the  proportions  between  the  constituent  principles, 
fee.  We  cannot  foretel  what  may  be  the  colour  of  a 
compound  body,  from  the  nature  of  the  principles  which 
it,  when  not  previously  ascertained  by  experi- 


ment. Frequently  two  colourless  bodies  form  a  coloured 
compound,  as  may  be  observed  in  metallic  oxyds,  of 
which  the  metal  and  oxygen  are  without  colour.  Hence 
it  appears,  that  we  can  only  ascertain,  by  a  series  of 
well-conducted  experiments,  what  colours  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  combinations  of  different  bodies. 

The  colouring  principles  being  as  numerous  as  the 
coloured  bodies,  we  may  readily  perceive  how  limited 
must  be  the  conception  of  those  chemists  who  see  no- 
thing but  extracts  or  resins  in  colouring  substances.  The 
colouring  principle*  are,  every  where,  either  simple  or 
compound.  They  arc  regarded  as  simple,  when  the  co- 
lour cannot  be  decomposed ;  such  as  blue,  yellow,  red, 
to  which  we  may  add  the  green  and  black  furnished  by 
vegetables.  They  are  regarded  as  compound,  when  the 
colour  results  from  the  combination  of  several  simple  or 
primitive  colours ;  such  as  violet,  common  green,  8tc. 

It  seldom  happens  that  the  simple  colours,  which  by 
their  combination  form  a  compound  colour,  possess  the 
same  fixity,  and  are  acted  on  m  a  similar  manner  by  re- 
agents ;  hence  we  arc  able  to  decompose  a  compound 
colour,  and  extract  from  it  the  elements  separately. 
Hence  may  be  explained,  why  a  green  colour  becomes, 
in  time,  blue  or  yellow,  according  as  these  two  prin- 
ciples possess  more  or  less  fixity.  By  changing  the  pro- 
portions of  the  elementary  colours,  a  variety  of  different 
shades  may  be  obtained,  and  in  this  way,  by,  varying  the 
mixture  of  green  and  blue,  all  the  different  shades  from 
the  lilac,  to  a  very  deep  violet  green,  and  nearly  black, 
are  produced.  The  colours  of  bodies  often  proceed 
merely  from  very  slight  modifications,  produced  by  the 
action  of  light  ou  their  surfaces,  as  may  be  seen  iu  the 
colours  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  insects. 

Sometimes  the  colour  of  bodies  appears  to  be  more 
deeply  seated,  as  in  substances,  which  are  always  of  an 
uniform  colour,  when  sheltered  from  the  influence  of 
air  and  light  Roots  furnish  us  with  examples  of  this 
kind.  In  general,  the  colour  of  bodies,  when  produced 
by  the  effects  of  light,  is  fugaceous,  while  that  of  sub- 
stances protected  from  its  influence  is  fixed  and  suscep- 
tible of  forming  good  colours.  It  may  be  considered 
as  an  established  prineiple  that  colour  is  so  much  more 
durable  as  the  recipient  resists  more  powerfully  the  in- 
fluence of  air,  heat,  and  water.  Hence  it  is,  that  re- 
sins, fecula,  and  metallic  oxyds  retain  their  colours 
better  than  mucous  and  extractive  matters,  otc.  It 
must  not  however  be  inferred  from  this  principle,  that 
a  good  and  permanent  colour  may  not  be  obtained  by 
employing  certain  mucous,  or  extractive  matters;  but 
then  it  is  necessary  to  furnish  it  with  a  new  base,  bo  as 
to  change  the  nature  of  the  body,  and  consequently  its 
Hence  we  are  led  to  conclude,  that  the 


fixity  of  a  colouring  principle  does  not  depend  on  ifr 
uualterability,  but  on  the  nature  of  the  mordant  with 
which  it  is  combined,  and  ou  the  affinities  of  this  last 
combination  with  the  stuff  to  which  it  is  transferred^ 
whilst  the  changeable  nature  of  the  colouring  principle 
rests  on  the  character  of  the  recipient  in  which  it  is  na- 
turally held. 

In  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  coloured  principles, 
the  solvents  ought  to  be  greatly  varied;  water,  acids, 
and  alkalies  are  those  most  generally  employed.  Alco- 
hol is  seldom  used,  except  when  we  wish  to  act  on  the 
colour  of  very  small  bodies.  Of  all  these  vehicles, 
water  is  the  most  common,  because  few  of  the  colour- 
ing principles  are  insoluble  in  it. 

Alkalies  are  employed  to  dissolve  the  colouring  mat- 
ter contained  in  indigo,  in  the  flowers  of  bastard  saffron, 
fctc.  The  acids  are  used,  in  some  cases,  to  dissolve 
certain  colours,  and  particularly  to  precipitate  the  co- 
louring principles  from  their  solutions  in  alkalies. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  effects  produced  by 
waters  in  dyeing.  And  nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  refer  the  brilliancy  of  some  colours,  and  the  poverty 
of  others  to  this  cause.  Without  adopting  implicitly 
what  has  been  published  on  this  subject,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  waters  contribute  essentially  to  the  quality 
of  dyes  j  and  we  may  even  add,  that  different  colours, 
as  well  as  the  same  colours  in  different  states,  require 
that  waters  of  very  different  natures  should  be  employ- 
ed. To  establish  this  second  proposition,  it  is  sufficient 
to  take  a  cursory  view  of  the  principal  operations  of 
dyeing.  If  the  object  is  to  scour,  or  cleanse  any  stuff 
by  soap,  or  alkali,  the  water  must  be  pure;  since  other- 
wise the  soap  is  decomix>sed  by  earthy  salts,  and  there 
is  formed  a  combination  of  oil  and  earth,  insoluble  in 
water,  and  incapable  of  producing  the  effect  expected. 
The  alkali  likewise  decomposes  the  earthy  saline  matter, 
becomes  saturated  with  the  acid,  and  produces  no  fur- 
ther effect,  while  the  earth  being  set  free,  combines 
with  the  stuff,  and  changes  its  colour.  Still  and  stand- 
ing waters  are,  in  general,  the 
earthy  saline  matters, 
much  more  pure. 

There  are  nevertheless  some  foul  and  almost 
waters  which  are  greatly  celebrated  in  dyeing, 
the  putrid  animal  and  vegetable  matters  suspended  in 
them  operate  to  form  ammonia  and  sulphureted  hydro- 
gen, which  precipitate  the  earthy  and  metallic  principles. 
Stagnant  waters  possess  moreover  the  advantage  over 
running  waters  in  washing  cotton  stuffs,  in  order  to  free 
them  from  the  alum  or  oil  not  fixed  in  their  texture ; 
for,  in  this  case,  it  is  necessary  to  moisten  all  the  parts 
of  the  stuff,  equally,  to  extract  from  it  all  the  un com- 
bined mordant;  and  it  is  difficult  to  accomplish  this 
end  by.  the  employment  of  running  water,  without  the 
colour  being  meagre,  and  blended  with  different  shade*, 
Clear  and  running  water  ought  to  be  preferred  for  the 
cleansing  of  stuffs  when  taken- out  of  the  dyeing  batb; 
they  effectually,  remove  every  portion  of  matter  not  fixed 
iu  the  stuff,  and  develops  the  colour  in  full  perfection. 

Waters 
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Waters  impregnated  with  calcareous  salts  are  parti- 
cularly prejudicial  to  the  dyeing  cotton  of  a  red  colour. 
The  lime  which  is  precipitated  by  the  galls,  alum,  and 
washing,  tarnish  and  obscure  the  colour  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  revive  it  But  in 
as  far  as  calcareous  earth  tends  to  augment  the  solidity 
of  the  red  colour  and  its  modifications,  selenitic  waters 
do  not  prove  injurious,  where  die  object  is  to  obtain 
a  dark  colour. 

As  calcareous  salts  change  scarlet  into  crimson,  it  is 
obvious  when  this  colour  is  the  object,  the  use  of  sele- 
nitic waters  must  prove  more  advantageous  than  hurtful. 
Calcareous  salts  dissolved  in  water,  exclusively  of  coun- 
teracting a  change  in  colours,  possess  the  inconvenience 
of  weakening  the  solvent  action  of  the  liquid  holding 
then i  in  solution;  whence  it  results,  that  the  colouring 
principle  is  dissolved  in  a  less  quantity  than  in  selenitic 
water.  It  appears  to  be  an  unquestionable  fact,  that 
the  waters  which  keep  the  earths  suspended,  are  less 
prejudicial  than  those  which  hold  them  in  solution.  In 
the  first  case  they  do  not  adhere  to  the  stuff,  while  in 
the  second  they  are  precipitated  by  means  of  a  double  ! 
afiim  ty ,  and  enter  into  combination  with  a  mordant  which 
transfers  and  fixes  them  on  the  stuff.  Of  all  the  earthy  \ 
principles  which  are  found  in  water,  lime  is  the  most 
common,  and  that  alone  which  can  prove  injurious. 
Alumine  and  magnesia  never  produce  any  bad  effect.  > 

The  sulphate  of  iron  is  almost  the  only  metallic  salt 1 
found  existing  in  waters;  and  in  however  small  a  pro- 
portion it  be  contained,  it  produces  very  sensible  effects 
upon  colours,  particularly  upon  silk  and  cotton  stuffs ; 
those  of  wool  are  much  less  affected  by  it.   The  sul- 
phate of  iron  acts,  especially  upon  stuffs  that  have  been  ! 
subjected  to  the  operation  of  galling,  and  produces  j 
brownish  tints  which  modify  all  the  colours  imparted  to 
them.    The  nature  of  the  colouring  principles  not  only 
regulates  the  choice  of  the  solvents  to  be  employed,  but  | 
also  enables  us  to  assign  to  each  its  proper  use.  Thus 
coloured  resins  are  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  form  the  \ 
colouring  principle  of  varnishes. 

Metallic  oxyds  when  fused  with  alkalies,  earths,  &c. 
are  employed  to  stain  glass,  enamels,  and  pottery-ware. 
Oils  and  fecula  are  dissolved  in  alkalies  or  lime ;  and 
the  extractive  principle  is  transferred  to  the  stuff  by  the 
means  of  water.  As  we  are  yet  very  little  acquainted 
with  the  cause  of  colour  in  bodies,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  relate  some  facts  relative  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  colouring  principle  is  developed. 

In  proportion  as  oxygen  enters  into  combination  with  ' 
a  metal,  its  colour  becomes  changed,  and  a  difference 1 
in  the  proportions  suffices  to  produce  blue,  yellow, 
red,  black.  The  effect  produced  by  the  oxygen  is  more 
or  less  durable  according  to  its  affinities  with  the  metal. 
Sometimes  the  colour  disappears  with  the  oxygen  dis- 
engaged by  a  gentle  heat;  more  frequently,  however,  the 
combination  is  so  intimate,  that  it  supports,  without 
suffering  any  change,  a  heat  approaching  that  of  vitrifi- 
.  cation.  Excepting  some  resinous  bodies,  and  some 
extracts,  the  colours  of  vegetables  are  obtained  by 


subjecting  them  to  fermentation.  Indigo,  woad,  turnsoi, 
&c.  furnish  examples  of  this  kind. 

In  all  cases  wherein  a  blue  colour  is  produced  by 
fermentation,  it  appears  that  carbon  acts  a  chief 
part.  Indigo  contains  twenty-three  parts  of  carbon  to 
forty-seven  of  colouring  matter;  vegetables  yield  by 
solution  a  carbon  of  a  very  fine  blue ;  and  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  wheu  the  blue  colour  is  obtained  by  fermen- 
tation, the  carbonaceous  matter  is  nearly  set  free,  and 
remains  combined  with  an  oil,  which  gives  additional 
fixity  to  the  colour,  and  indicates  the  most  suitable 
solvent 

Of  Mordant*. — Few  colouring  principles  possess 
such  decided  affinities  as  to  form  a  permanent  union 
with  a  stuff  on  contact  or  application  alone.  There  are 
cases  where  the  same  vehicle  which  deposits  the  colour 
can  also  erase  it ;  but  this  kind  of  daubing  does  not 
deserve  the  appellation  of  dyeing.  Some  metallic  oxyds, 
especially  those  of  iron,  as  well  as  several  astringent  and 
resinous  substances,  are  susceptible  of  contracting  a  kind 
of  adhesion  to  stuffs  without  any  other  intermedia. 
But  in  general  the  adhesion  of  the  colouring  prin- 
ciple with  a  stuff  is  facilitated  by  the  intermedium  of  a 
third  body  which  is  termed  a  mordant 

Most  chemists  who  have  writteu  on  the  subject  of 
dyeing  before  chemical  science  had  attained  its  present 
degree  of  perfection,  have  applied  the  most  absurd 
theories  to  the  action  of  mordants.  Hellot,  as  we  have 
seen,  conceived,  that  the  preparation  given  to  stuffs  io 
order  to  dispose  them  to  receive  the  dye,  acted  by 
cleansing  and  opening  the  pores ;  and  he  adds,  that  it  is 
probable  the  colouring  particles  are  incased  in  these 
pores  in  the  same  manner  as  a  diamond  is  set  in  the 
collet  of  a  ring.  Macquer  has  adopted  the  same  theory ; 
and  we  owe  to  Bergmann  and  Berthollet  the  improve- 
ment of  conducting  all  the  operations  of  dyeing  on  the 
general  laws  of  affinities. 

According  to  the  principles  adopted  by  these  ce- 
lebrated chemists,  mordants  must  be  regarded  as  the 
intermedia  of  the  union  or  affinity  between  the  colouring 
principle  and  the  stuff.  In  combining  separately  the 
colouring  principle  with  the  mordant,  or  disposiug  this 
last  on  the  stuff,  we  produce  compounds  endowed  with 
affinities,  in  consequence  of  which  they  contract  an 
union  with  bodies,  which  by  themselves  would  have 
had  no  affinity  with  any  of  their  constituent  prin- 
ciples. The  affinity  of  the  mordant  with  the  stuff,  and 
with  the  colouring  principle,  may  be  rendered  evident 
by  direct  experiments.  M.  Berthollet  has  shewn  that 
wool  boiled  with  alum  decomposes  a  portion  of  this 
salt,  and  combines  with  the  alumine;  he  has  shewn 
further,  that  the  undecomposed  portion  of  the  alum 
dissolved  a  little  of  the  animal  substance.  The  same 
chemist  has  demonstrated  that  cream  of  tartar  and  alum 
are  not  decomposed  by  boiling,  though  the  cream  of 
tartar  is  rendered  more  soluble  by  this  mixture.  He 
adds,  that  when  a  mixture  of  these  two  salts  are 
boiled  with  wool,  a  decomposition  takes  place, 
which  prove  that  the  wool  acts  as  an  uiterinedium. 
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Wool  boiler!  with  atom  atone  is  hard  to  th«  touch, 
but  treated  with  cream  of  tartar  and  alum  it  feels  soft, 
and  receives  a  feller  and  more  vivid  colour.  The  de- 
composition of  alum  by  animal  subs  taw  es  dissolved  in 
alkari,  proves  that  alumhie  combines  with  tbem.  Thus, 
if  a  solution  of  alum  be  mingled  with  isinglass,  and 
precipitated  by  an  alkali,  the  alumine  unites  with  the 
gel  a  tine  i  forming  a  semi-transparent  body  which  dries 
with  difficulty.  The  decomposition  of  alum  is  not  so 
readily  produced  by  vegetable  substances ;  though  the 
astringent  principle  certainly  decomposes  h ;  and  when 
this  principle  is  deposited  on  a  stuff,  which  after  being 
dried  is  put  into  a  solution  of  alum,  a  combination 
takes  place  between  the  alumine  ami  tannm.  In  this 
case  die  concurrence  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances 
produces  a  more  perfect  decomposition  of  the  alum,  as 
it  evident  in  the  preparation  to  which  cotton  cloth  is 
subjected,  in  order  to  render  it  fit  to  receive  a  madder 
red. 

To  demonstrate  the  great  affinity  between  alum  and 
the  colouring  principles,  h  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that 
it  forms  the  excipient  of  all  the  colours  known  in  the 
arts  under  the  name  of  lacs.  When  any  coloured  body 
is  boiled  in  a  solution  of  alum,  and  precipitated  by  an 
alkali,  the  alumine  combines  with  the  coloured  preci- 
pitate and  forms  a  lac.  Alumine,  according  to  the 
method  of  M.  Thenard,  may  even  be  very  intimately 
mixed  with  metallic  colours,  such  as  prussiate  of  iron, 
©xyd  of  cobalt,  &c.  In  order  that  any  body  be  fit  to 
act  as  a  mordant,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  it  possess  an 
affinity  with  the  colouring  principle,  or  with  the  stuff; 
it  must  also  be  perfectly  white,  otherwise  its  colour, 
mixing  with  that  of  the  cpouring  principle,  would  pro- 
duce a  mixed  colour.  There  are  cases,  however,  in 
which  certain  bodies  can  serve  at  the  same  time  as  a 
mordant  and  a  colouring  principle;  thus  the  oxyd  of 
iron  is  employed  along  with  a  madder  red,  in  order  to 
dye  cotton  violet,  and  which,  if  employed  alone,  would 
produce  a  very  deep  nankeen  colour. 

Mordants  ought  to  be  little  subjected  to  change  by 
the  action  of  the  air  and  water ;  as  otherwise  they 
render  the  colours  cloudy.  We  must  not  judge  of  a 
mordant,  disposed  on  n  stuff,  and  combined  with  the 
colouring  principle  from  its  original  properties,  as  the 
new  combination  imports  to  it  new  qualities ;  and  it  is 
according  to  them  that  an  opinion  must  be  formed  re- 
specting it.  Thus,  for  example,  alumine  which  is  very 
soluble  in  fixed  alkalies,  when  uncombined  with  any 
other  substance,  becomes  insoluble  when,  in  the  cotton 
prepared  for  Adrianople  red,  it  is  united  with  tannin 
and  oil. 

At  present  the  two  mordants  most  generally  employ- 
ed are,  alum  and  muriate  of  tin.  By  decomposing 
alum  by  the  acetate  of  lead,  an  acetate  of  alomme  is 
obtained,  which  is  preferable  to  alum,  because  the 
alumine  is  more  easily  disengaged  from  it,  and  the  acid 
thus  liberated  is  less  corrosive. 

The  oxyd  of  tin  possesses  very  marked  affinities  with 
the  colouring  principles,  of  which  it  heightens  the  co- 


lour, especially  those*6f  scarlet  and  madder  red.  The 
OXvd  of  iron  displays  more  decided  affinities  with  the 
stuffs,-  with  which  it  combines  m  an  almost  indelible 
|  manner. 

Bat  as  it  is  naturally  coloured,  it  can  only  he  em- 
ployed in  dyeing  compound  or  mixed  colours ;  in  das 
last  cose  the  colour  is  harsh,  unless  it  be  softened  by 

j  dipping  such  red  stuffs  in  a  solution  of  alum  saturated 
with  potash.*  The  oxyd  of  copper  is  also  employed  a»a 
mordant,  but  most  generally  in  conjunction  with  iron  in 

'  dyeing  black ;  sometimes  it  is  used  alone  in  dyeing  cotton 

:  of  a  yellow  colour. 

L<ime,  and  all  the  calcareous  salts  may  be  considered 

|  as  mordant* ;  it  is  true  they  darken  or  obscure  reds,  bat 

[  they  give  a  brilliancy  to  the  astringent  principle,  heighten 
blues,  particularly  metallic  blues,  and  impart  fixity  to  ail 
colours. 

The  most  complicated  mordant  employed  in  dyeing  is 
thut  used  for  the  Adrianople  red;  it  is  composed  ef 

i  alumine,  oil,  and  the  astringent  principle.  This  com- 
bination of  three  bodies,  which  is  successively  formed 

|  by  the  numerous  operations  to  which  the  cotton  is  sub- 
jected, possesses  none  of  the  properties  of  the  three 
constituent  bodies.  And  though  the  madder  red  may 
be  fixed  by  any  one  of  these  three  substances  scpa- 

1  rately  taken,  yet  the  same  degree  of  fixity  is  not 
imparted  to  it  m  when  tins  triple  combination  hi  pro- 
duced. 

The  best  mordants  are  those  which  have  not  only  a 
decided  affinity  with  the  colouring  principle,  but  e4sb 
with  the  staff ;  and  it  is  this  property  which  renders 
alum  preferable  to  all  the  other  salts  ;  but,  as  in  general 
they  have  a  greater  affinity  with  the  colouring  principle 
than  widi  the  stuff,  we  first  apply  them  to  the  stuff, 
and  afterwards  expose  it  thus  prepared  to  the  action  of 
the  colouring  principle.  If  we  pursue  a  contrary  course, 
a  lac  will  be  formed,  or  the  affinities  between  the  alum 
and  the  colouring  principle  will  be  saturated,  and 
exert  no  further  action  on  the  stuff.  The  mordant  then 
applied  to  a  stuff,  first  exerts  its  action  on  the  stuff  and 
combines  with  it ;  after  which  it  attracts  and  retains  die 
colouring  principle. 

The  stuff  can  only  imbibe  a  certain  portion  of  alum, 
so  that  when  it  is  completely  saturated  with  this  salt,  it 
ought  to  be  rinced  through  water,  in  order  to  free  it 
from  that  portion  of  the  alum  which  is  not  filed ;  since, 
without  this  precaution,  the  superabundant  alum  will 
remain  in  the  bath,  and  absorb  the  colouring  principle, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  stuff.  When  the  stuff  is-  not 
washed  after  the  process  of  alumkig,  it  is  boiled  m  'the 
solution,  or  preserved  wet  for  some  time,  in  order1  to 
produce  a  more  intimate  union  between  -H  and  the 
alum. 

These  processes  are  only  proper  for  the  preparation 
of  woollen  stuffs,  which  have  more  affinity  with  alum 
than  those  made  of  cotton  or  flax.  The  affinity  of  *■ 
mordants  with  the  stuff,  is  sometimes  so  great,  that 
nothing  more  is  necessary  but  placing  it  ill  their  solu- 
tion, in  order  fully  to  impregnate  it  with  them. 

Cotton 
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Cotton  dipped  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  for 
example,  almost  instantaneously  assumes  a  nankeen 
colour;  and  when  the  oxyd  is  suspended  in  the  solu- 
tion, it  is  sufficient  to  put  the  cotton  into  the  bath  for  a 
short  time,  to  fix  it  on  the  stuff,  and  to  render  the 
hath  perfectly  transparent.  Although  it  is  the  general 
practice  to  impiegnmte  the  stuff  with  the  mordant  be- 
fore the  application  of  the  colour,  there  is  nevertheless 
exceptions  to  this  rule ;  for  example,  in  the  tnanufao- 
-tures  of  printed  lineusr  when  the  object  is  to  impress 
tm  the  same  stuff  several  different  shades  of  blue,  they 
first  apply  the  colours  with  glue,  and  afterwards  dip 
this  species  of  painting  successively  into  lime  water,  the 
aolutiou  of  the  sulphate  of  lime,  and  the  lixivium  of 
potash.  When  the  colours  are  fixed  by  this  means,  the 
stuff  is  transferred  into  a  bath,  slightly  acidulated  by 
sulphuric  acid,  which  purifies  and  whitens  those  por- 
tions of  the  stuff  which  have  not  been  printed. 

He  mordant  generally  unites  two  properties,  that  of 
fixing  the  colour,  and  imparting  to  it  brilliancy.  If 
cotton,  impregnated  with  the  acetate  of  alurnhte,  be 
dipped  into  a  bath  of  quercitron,  of  a  muddy  dull  colour, 
we  see  it  immediately  a&sunte  a  brilliant  yellow  cloud, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  cotton  becomes  coloured. 

When  this  composition  is  poured  into  a  bath  of  co- 
chineal, the  colour  instantaneously  dung**,  and  acquires 
the  beautiful  tint  natural  to  scarlet.  In  this  case,  the 
oxyd  of  tin  combines  with  the  colour,  and  forms  a 
compound,  having  such  a  strong  affinity  with  the  wool, 
that  it  is  sufficient  to  plunge  it  into  the  bath,  that  it  may 
extract  all  the  colour.  In  the  dyeing  of  some  colours,  it 
is  necessary  to  employ  separately  one  mordant  for  the 
stuff,  and  another  for  the  colouring  principle.  For  ex- 
ample, when  we  wish  to  impart  a  crimson  colour  to 
wool,  the  stuff  is  prepared  with  5  or.  of  alum  to  the 
pound  of  stuff ;  and  the  colouring  bath  is  composed  of 
ooz.  of  cochineal,  and  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  tartar; 
to  this  mixture  is  added,  after  it  has  reached  the  boil- 
ing point,  ten  ounces  of  the  solution  of  tin. 

Of  the  substancti  to  &hkh  colourt  are  communicated 
tis  the  art  of  dyeing. — In  the  limited  sense  to  which  we 
have  here  restricted  the  art  of  dyeing,  the  substances  to 
which  colours  aie  usually  communicated  by  means  of  this 
art,  are  wool,  silk,  cotton,  flax,  and  hemp.  Of  these,  the 
two  first  are  animal  substances,  and  the  three  latter  are 
derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Animal  sub- 
stances are  distinguished  from  those  which  have  a  vege- 
table origin,  by  the  nature  of  their  constituent  parts. 
The  former  contain  a  large  proportion  of  azote,  which 
exists  sparingly  in  the  latter.  Hydrogen  is  found  in 
greater  abundance  in  animal  matters,  than  in  vegetable 
productions.  In  the  distillation  of  animal  and  vegetable 
substances,  the  difference  of  their  constituent  parts  is 
not  less  remarkable.  The  former  afford  a  large  pro- 
portion of  ammonia,  the  latter  yield  very  little,  and 
1  give  out  an  acid.  Animal  matters  afford 
>  oil,  while  vegetable  substances  rarely  afford  it  in 
perceptible  quantity.  From  the  nature  of  their 
aponent  parts,  annual  substances  produce  a  bright 


flame  in  bunting ;  and  their  combustion  is  accompanied 
with  a  penetrating  odour,  owing  110  doubt  to  the  form- 
ation and  emission 


of  ammonia  aivd  oil.  Animal  mat- 
ters run  rapidly  into  the  putrefactive  process,  while  ve- 
getable substances  more  slowly  undergo  the  changes 
w  hich  are  induced  by  fermentation. 

The  constituent  principles  of  animal  substances  have 
a  stronger  tendency  than  those  which  enter  into  lite 
composition  of  vegetable  matters,  to  assume  the  elastic 
form,  therefore  the  cohesive  force  existing  between  the 
particles  of  the  former  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  particles 
of  the  latter.  Hence  animal  matters  are  more  disposed 
to  combine  with  other  substances,  more  liable  to  be 
destroyed  by  different  agents,  and  more  readily  enter 
into  combination  with  colouring  particles.  Thus,  ani- 
mal substances  are  destroyed  by  the  caustic  fixed  alka- 
lies, ai>d  they  are  decomposed  by  the  mineral  acids. 
The  action  of  acids  and  alkalies  on  silk  is  less  powerful 
than  upon  wool,  and  it  is  less  disposed  to  combine  with 
the  particles  of  colouring  matter.  In  this  respect  it 
bears  a  resemblance  to  vegetable  substances;  but  on 
these  die  action  of  alkalies  and  acids  is  less  powerful 
than  on  animal  substances ;  and  the  actioo  of  acids  is 
more  feeble  on  cotton  than  00  flax  or  hemp. 

We  shall  now  treat  of  these  substances:  Wool,  which 
is  well  known  as  die  covering  of  sheep,  derives  its  value 
from  the  length  and  fineness  of  its  filaments.  The  fila- 
ments of  wool  are  considerably  elastic,  for  they  may  be 
diawn  out  beyond  their  usual  length,  and  when  the  force 
is  removed,  they  recover  it  again.  They  resemble  the 
arrangement  of  the  scales  of  a  fish,  which  cover  each 
other  from  the  head  of  the  animal  to  its  tail.  This  pe- 
culiarity of  structure  of  the  filaments  of  hair  and  wool  is 
proved  by  a  simple  experiment.  If  a  hair  be  laid  hold 
of  by  the  root  in  one  hand,  and  drawn  between  the 
fingers  of  the  other  hand,  from  the  root  to  the  point, 
scarcely  any  friction  or  resistance  is  perceived ;  but  if  it 
be  grasped  by  the  point,  and  passed  in  the  same  manner 
between  die  fingers  from  the  point  towards  the  root,  a 
resistance  is  felt,  and  a  tremulous  motion  is  perceptible 
to  the  touch.  Thus  the  texture  of  the  surface  of  bair 
or  wool  is  not  the  same  from  the  root  towards  the 
point,  as  it  is  from  the  point  towards  the  root.  Wool 
is  naturally  covered  with  a  kind  of  grease  or  oil,  which  is 
found  to  preserve  it  from  insects  or  moths,  and  on  this 
account  the  greasy  matter  is  not  removed,  or  the  wool 
is  not  scoured  till  it  is  to  be  dyed  or  spun.  The  pro- 
cess for  scouring  wool  is  this:  it  is  put  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  into  a  kettle,  with  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  water,  to  which  a  fourth  part  of  putrid  urine  has 
been  added.  It  is  then  heated,  occasionally  stirred,  and 
being  taken  out,  is  allowed  to  drain.  It  is  next  put 
into  a  basket,  and  exposed  to  a  stream  of  running  water, 
and  moved  about  till  the  grease  is  so  completely  sepa- 
rated, that  it  no  longer  renders  the  water  turbid.  The 
more  carefully  and  completely  this  process  is  performed, 
the  better  the  wool  is  fitted  to  receive  the  colouring 
matter.  Our  chemical  readers  will  perceive  the  nature 
of  the  changes  which  are  affected  in  this  process  of 
3  Z 
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The  Ammonia,  which  exists  in  the 
combines  with  the  oil  of  the  wool,  and  forms  a  soap, 
which  being  soluble  in  water,  is  dissolved,  and  carried 
off.  Wool  is  either  dyed  in  the  fleece,  or  after  it  is 
spun  into  threads,  or  when  it  is  manufactured  into  cloth. 
For  the  purpose  of  forming  cloths  of  mixed  colours,  it 
is  dyed  before  it  is  spun ;  for  the  purposes  of  tapestry, 
it  is  dyed  in  the  state  of  thread ;  but  more  frequently 
it  is  subjected  to  this  process  after  it  has  been  manufac- 
tured into  cloth.  In  these  different  states,  the  quantity 
of  colouring  matter  taken  up  is  very  different.  The 
proportion  is  largest  when  it  is  dyed  in  the  fleece,  be- 
cause then  the  filaments  being  more  separated,  a  greater 
surface  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  colouring  par- 
ticles. For  a  similar  reason  the  quantity  of  colour 
taken  up  is  greater  when  in  the  state  of  thread  or  yarn, 
than  when  it  is  formed  into  cloth.  But  cloths  them- 
selves must  vary  in  this  respect,  according  to  their  dif- 
ferent qualities.  Their  different  degrees  of  fineness,  or 
closeness  of  texture,  will  produce  considerable  variations; 
the  difference  also  iu  the  quantity  and  dimensions  of  the 
substances  to  be  dyed,  the  different  qualities  of  the 
ingredients  employed  and  the  different  circumstances  in 
which  the  process  is  performed,  should  be  a  cautiou 
against  trusting  to  precise  quantities,  regulated  by  weight 
or  measure,  which  are  recommended  according  to  ge- 
neral rules.  According  to  the  texture  of  the  wool,  and 
the  nature  of  the  colouring  matter  employed,  it  is  found 
to  be  more  or  less  penetrated  with  this  matter.  The 
wool  from  the  thighs  and  tails  of  some  sheep,  receives 
colours  with  difficulty,  and  the  finest  cloth  is  never 
completely  penetrated  with  the  scarlet  dye.  The  inte- 
rior of  the  cloth  appears  always  when  cut,  of  a  lighter 
shade,  and  sometimes  even  white. 

Silk,  which  forms  the  basis  of  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  splendid  parts  of  dress,  among  the  wealthy  in 
civilized  society,  is  the  production  of  different  insects. 
The  phalacua  bombyx,  or  silk  worm,  which  is  a  native 
of  China,  attracted  the  attention  of  mankind  in  that 
country,  from  the  earliest  ages.  The  honour  of  having 
first  collected  and  prepared  silk  from  the  cocoons  in 
which  it  is  wound  up  by  the  insect,  during  its  meta- 
morphoses, is  ascribed  to  the  wife  of  au  emperor.  The 
phalama  atlas,  which  is  also  a  native  of  China,  is  said 
to  form  larger  cocoons,  and  to  yield  a  stronger  silk. 
The  silk-worm  was  first  carried  from  China  to  Hin- 
d os tan,  and  afterwards  to  Persia.  About  the  middle 
of  the  sixth  century,  two  monks  returned  from  India 
to  Constantinople,  and  brought  with  them  a  number 
of  silk-worms,  with  instructions  for  managing  and 
breeding  them,  as  well  as  for  collecting,  preparing, 
and  manufacturing  the  silk.  Establishments  were 
thus  formed  at  Corinth,  Athens,  and  other  parts  of 
Greece.  The  crusades,  which  though  very  injuri- 
ous, in  some  respects  to  the  world,  greatly  contri- 
buted to  the  diffusion  of  different  kinds  of  know- 
ledge, by  the  intercourse  which  took  place  between 
different  countries,  proved  useful  in  dissen ' 
the  knowledge  of  rearing  the  silk-worm,  and 


far tu ring  its  valuable  productions.  ,  Roger,  king  of 
Sicily,  about  the  year  1 130,  returning  from  one  of 
these  expeditions,  brought  with  him  from  Greece,  se- 
veral prisoners,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  silk-worms,  and  the  manufacturing  of  silk. 
Under  their  superintendence,  manufactories  were  esta- 
blished at  Palermo  and  Calabria.  This  example  wa* 
soon  adopted,  and  followed  in  different  parts  of  Italy, 
aiul  Spain.  In  the  time  of  James  I.  an  attempt  was 
made  to  establish  the  tilk-worra  iu  England.  For  this 
purpose  the  culture  of  the  mulberry-tree  on  which  the 
insects  feed,  was  recommended  by  that  prince  to  bis 
subjects;  but  the  attempts  have  been  hitherto  unsuc- 
cessful. 

The  fibres  of  silk  are  covered  with  a  coating  or  na- 
tural varnish  'of  a  gummy  nature.  To  tltis  arc  ascribed 
its  stiffness  and  elasticity*  Besides  this  varnish,  the 
silk  usually  met  with  in  Europe,  is  impregnated  with  a 
substance  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  for  most  of  the  pur- 
poses to  which  silk  is  applied,  it  is  necessary  that  it 
should  be  deprived,  both  of  the  varnish  and  of  the  co- 
louring matter.  On  this  account  it  must  be  subjected 
to  the  operation  of  scouring.  A  hundred  pounds  of 
silk  boiled  in  a  solutiou  of  20  lbs.  of  soap  for  three 
or  four  hours,  adding  new  portions  of  water  during  the 
evaporation,  arc  sufficiently  prepared  for  receiving  com- 
mon colours.  For  blue,  the  proportion  of  soap  must 
be  increased;  and  scarlet,  cherry-colour,  &c.  require 
still  a  greater  proportion,  for  the  ground  must  be  whiter 
for  these  colours.  Silk,  which  is  to  be  employed  white, 
must  undergo  three  operations.  In  the  first  the  hanks 
are  immersed  in  a  hot  solution  of  30  lbs.  of  soap  to 
100  of  silk.  When  die  immersed  part  is  freed  from  its 
gum,  which  is  knowu  by  its  whiteness,  die  hanks  are 
shaken  over,  so  that  the  part  which  was  not  previously 
immersed  may  undergo  the  same  operation.  They  are 
then  wrung  out  and  the  process  is  completed.  In  the 
second  operation  the  silk  is  put  into  bags  of  coarse 
cloth,  each  bag  containing  20  or  SO  lbs.  These  bags 
are  boiled  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  in  a  solution  of  soap 
prepared  as  before,  but  with  less  soap ;  and  that  they 
may  not  receive  too  much  heat,  by  touching  die 
bottom  of  the  kettle,  they  must  be  kept  constantly 
stirred  during  the  operation.  The  object  of  the 
third  operation  is  to  communicate  to  the  silk  different 
shades,  to  render  the  white  more  agreeable.  These 
are  known  by  different  names,  as  China-white,  silver- 
white,  &c.  For  this  purpose  a  solution  of  soap  is  ako 
prepared,  of  which  die  proper  degree  of  strength  is  as- 
certained by  its  manner  of  frothing  by  agitation.  For 
the  China-white,  which  is  required  to  have  a  tinge  of 
red,  a  small  quantity  of  anatto  is  added,  and  the  silk  js 
shaken  over  till  it  has  acquired  the  shade  which  is  want- 
ed. In  oilier  whites,  a  blue  tinge  is  given  by  adding  a 
litde  blue  to  the  solution  of  soap.  The  axure-white  is 
communicated  by  means  of  indigo.  It  has  long  been 
an  object  of  considerable  importance,  to  deprive  silk  of 
it  colouring  matter,  without  destroying  the  gum,  on 
its  stiffness  aud  elasticity  depend.  -  A  process  for 
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this  'purpose  was  discovered  by  Bcaume,  but  as  it  was 
toot  made  public,  others  have  been  led  to  it  by  experi- 
ment. The  following  account,  given  by  Berthollet,  is 
all  that  has  transpired  concerning  this  process.  A  mix- 
ture is  made  with  n  small  quantity  of  muriatic  acid  anri 
alcohol.  The  muriatic  acid  should  be  in  a  state  of 
'purity,  and  should  be  entirely  free  from  nitric  acid, 
•which  would  give  the  silk  a  yellow  colour.  In  the 
-mixture  thus  prepared,  the  silk  is  to  be  immersed. 
One  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  process,  is  to 
'produce  a  uniform  whiteness.  In  dyeing  the  whitened 
■ilk,  there  is  also  considerable  difficulty,  to  prevent  it* 
curling,  so  that  it  is  recommended  to  keep  it  constantly 
.stretched  during  the  drying.  The  muriatic  acid  is  use- 
ful in  this  process,  by  softening  the  gum,  and  assist- 
ing the  alcohol  to  dissolve  the  colouring  particles 
'which  are  combined  with  it.  The  alcohol  which  has 
been  impregnated  with  the  colouring  matter  may  be 
separated  from  it  and  purified,  that  it  may  serve  for 
future  operations,  and  thus  render  the  process  more 
economical.  Tim  may  he  done  by  distillation  with  a 
'moderate  heat,  in  glass  or  stone-ware  vessels. 
•  The  preparation  with  alum  is  a  very  important  pre- 
liminary operation  in  the  dyeing  of  silk.  Without  tins 
-process,  few  colours  would  have  either  beauty  or  dura- 
bility. Forty  or  fifty  pounds  of  nlum,  dissolved  in 
warm  water  are  mixed  in  a  vat,  with  as  many  pailfuls 
of  water ;  and  to  prevent  the  crystallization  of  the  salt, 
the  solution  must  be  carefully  stirred  during  the  mixture. 
The  silk  being  previously  washed  and  beetled,  is  im- 
mersed in  this  alum  liquor,  and  at  the  end  of  eight  or 


it  is  wrung  out,  and  washed  in  a  stream  of 
A  huudred  and  fifty  pounds  of  silk  may  be  pre- 
pared in  the  above  quantity  of  liquor;  but  when  it 
grows  weak,  which  may  be  known  by  the  taste,  20  or 
25  lbs.  of  dissolved  alum  arc  to  be  added,  and  the  ad- 
dition repeated  till  the  liquor  acquires  a  disagreeable 
smell.  It  may  even  then  be  employed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  silk  intended  for  darker  colours,  till  its  whole 
Strength  is  dissipated.  The  preparation  of  silk  with 
'■lum  must  be  made  in  the  cold ;  for  if  the  liquor  is 
employed  hot  the  lustre  is  apt  to  be  impaired. 
"^  Cotton  is  the  down  or  wool  contained  in  the  pods  of 
♦shrubby  plant,  which  is  a  native  of  warm  climates. 
Of  this  genus  of  plants  there  are  four  species,  one  of 
which  only  is  perennial,  the  other  three  are  annual 
plants  ;  but  of  these  there  are  many  varieties.  1  he 
principal  differences  among  cottons  consist  in  the  length 
and  fineness  of  the  filaments,  and  in  their  strength  and 
Colour.  The  peculiar  structure  of  the  fibres  of  cotton 
n  not  well  known.  According  to  the  microscopic  ob- 
servations of  Leuwenhoeck  they  have  two  sharp  sides, 
to  which  are  ascribed  the  irritation  and  inflammation  of 
wounds  and  ulcers  when  they  are  dressed  with  cotton 
instead  of  lint.  This  peculiarity  of  structure  may  oc- 
casion some  difference  in  the  conformation  and  number 
of  the  pores,  on  which  the  disposition  of  cotton  to 
admit  and  retain  colours  better  than  linen  seems  to  j 
depend.    In  this  respect  it  is  inferior  to  wool  and  silk,  j 


because  on  account  of  its  vegetable  nature,  its  affinity  for 
colouring  matter  is  less  powerful.  It  is  well  knows 
that  silk,  cotton,  and  linen  have  a  weaker  affinity  for 
colouring  matter  than  wool,  which  has  been  explained  ; 
that  the  pores  of  these  substances  are  smaller  than  those 
of  wool,  and  that  the  colouring  particles  enter  them 
less  freely.  But  according  to  Dr.  Bancroft,  the  reverse 
of  this  seems  to  be  the  fact;  for  there  is  little  difficulty 
in  making  silk,  cotton,  and  linen  imbibe  colouring 
matter,  even  when  it  is  applied  cold  without  any  artifi- 
cial dilatation  of  the  pores,  which  is  always  necessary  in 
the  dyeing  of  wool.  The  only  difficulty  is  to  make  them 
retain  the  colours  after  the  matter  has  been  imbibed ; 
because  being  admitted  into  their  undulated  pores,  the 
particles  cannot  be  afterwards  compressed  and  retained 
by  the  contraction  of  these  pores,  as  is  the  case  with 
wool.  It  requires  double  the  quantity  of  cochineal 
which  is  necessary  for  wool  to  communicate  a  crimson 
colour  to  silk ;  a  proof  tint  it  can  take  up  a  greater 
quantity,  and  consequently  that  the  pores  are  suffi- 
ciently large  and  accessible.  Unbleached  -cotton  is 
always  preferred  for  dyeing  Turkey  red,  because  in  this 
state  the  colour  is  found  to  be  most  permanent; 
which  is  ascribed  to  the  pores  or  interstices  being  less 
open  than  after  it  has  undergone  the  process  of  bleach- 
ing. The  same  tiling  is  observed  of  raw  silk.  It  is 
found  to  combine  more  easily  with  the  colouring  matter, 
and  to  receive  a  more  permauent  colour  in  this  state 
than  after  it  has  been  scoured  and  whitened.  "  The 
openness  of  cotton  and  linen,  (says  Dr.  Bancroft)  and 
their  consequent  readiness  to  imbibe  both  colouring 
particles,  and  the  earthy  or  metallic  bases  employed  to 
fix  most  of  them,  are  circumstances  upon  which  the  art 
of  dyeing  and  calico  printing  is  in  a  great  degree 
founded."  To  prepare  cotton  stuff  for  receiving  the 
dye  several  operations  arc  necessary.  It  must  first  un- 
dergo the  process  of  scouring.  By  some  it  is  boiled  in 
alkaline  lye :  it  should  be  kept  boiling  for  two  hours, 
then  wrung  out  and  rinsed  in  a  stream  of  water  till  the 
water  comes  off  clear.  The  stuffs  to  be  prepared 
should  be  soaked  in  water  mixed  with  not  more  than 
one-fiftieth  part  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  carefully 
washed  in  a  stream  of  water  and  dried.  In  this  opera- 
tion the  acid  combines  with  a  portion  of  earth  and  iron, 
which  would  have  interrupted  the  full  effect  of  the  co- 
louring matter  in  the  process  of  dyeing.  A  turning  is 
another  preliminary  process  in  the  dyeing  of  cotton. 
The  alum  is  to  be  dissolved,  and  each  pound  of  cotton 
stuff  requires  four  ounces  of  alum.  Bv  some  a  solution 
of  soda,  about  one-sixteenth  part  of  the  alum,  and  by 
others  a  small  quantity  of  tartar  and  arsenic  are  added. 
The  thread  is  impregnated  by  working  it  in  small  quan- 
tities with  this  solution.  The  whole  is  then  put  into  a 
vessel,  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  liquor  is  poured 
upon  it.  It  is  now  left  for  24  hours,  after  which  it  is 
removed  to  a  stream  of  water,  and  allowed  to  remain 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours,  to  extract  pari  of 
the  alum.  It  is  then  to  be  washed.  By  this  operation 
cotton  gains  about  one-fortieth  part  of  its  weight. 

The 
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The  operation  of  galling  u  another  preparatory  pro- 
cea  in  the  dyeing  of  cotton  stuffs.  The  quantity  of 
astringent  matter  employed  must  be  proportioned  to  iu 
quality.  Powdered  galls  are  boiled  for  two  boors  in  a 
proportion  of  water,  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  thread 
to  be  galled.  This  solution  being  reduced  to  such  a 
temperature  as  the  hand  can  bear,  is  divided  iuto  a  num- 
ber of  equal  parts,  that  the  thread  may  be  wrought  in 
separate  parcels.  The  whole  stuff  is  then  put  into  a 
vessel,  and  the  remaining  liquor  poured  upon  it,  as  in 
the  former  process.  It  is  then  left  for  £4  hours,  if  it  is 
to  be  dyed  black,  but  for  other  colours  12  or  15  hours  | 
are  found  sufficient  It  u  then  wrung  out  and  dried. 
Berthollet  informs  us,  that  cotton  which  has  been 
alumed  acquired  more  weight  in  the  galling  than  that 
which  had  not  undergone  the  process;  for  although 
alum  adheres  but  iu  small  quantities  to  cotton,  it  com- 
municates to  it  a  greater  power  of  combining,  both 
with  the  astringent  principle  and  with  the  colouring 
particles. 

Flax  and  hemp  nearly  resemble  each  other  io  their 
general  properties ;  and  so  far  as  relates  to  the  pro- 
cesses of  dyeing,  what  is  said  of  the  one  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  other.  Flax  or  lint  is  obtained  from  the 
back  of  liuum  usitatissimum,  and  hemp  from  that  of 
cannabis  sativa.  Before  flax  is  properly  prepared  to 
receive  the  dye,  it  must  be  subjected  to  several  pro- 
cesses. The  most  important  is  that  of  watering,  by 
which  the  fibrous  parts  of  the  plant  arc  separated,  and 
brought  to  that  state  in  which  they  can  be  spun  into 
threads.  As  the  quantity  and  qual.ty  of  the  product 
depend  much  on  this  operation,  it  becomes  of  the 
greatest  consequence  that  it  be  properly  conducted. 
During  this  process,  carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen  gas 
are  given  out.  The  extrication  of  these  is  owing  to  a 
glutinous  juice  which  holds  the  green  colouring  part 
of  the  plant  in  solution,  and  which  is  the  medium  of 
union  between  the  cortical  and  ligneous  parts,  under- 
going a  certain  degree  of  putrefaction.  This  substance 
seems  to  resemble  the  glutinous  parts  which  dissolved 
in  the  juice  obtained  from  plants  by  pressure,  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  colouring  particles  by  heat,  readily  be- 
come putrid-,  and  by  distillation  affords  ammonia.  But 
although  it  is  held  in  solution  with  the  expressed  juice, 
it  cannot  be  separated  from  the  cortical  parts  com- 
pletely by  means  of  water ;  and  hence  it  happens,  that 
hemp  or  flax  watered  in  two  strong  a  curreut,  has  not 
the  requisite  softness  and  flexibility.  But  if  the  water 
employed  in  this  operation  be  stagnant  and  in  a  putrid 
state,  the  hemp  or  flax  becomes  of  a  brown  colour,  and 
loses  its  fineness.  In  the  one  case  the  putrefactive  pro- 
cess is  interrupted ;  in  the  other  it  is  continued  too 
long  and  earned  too  far.  The  process,  therefore,  is 
performed  with  the  greatest  advantage  near  the  banks 
of  rivers,  where  the  water  may  be  changed  so  fre- 
quently as  to  prevent  suih  a  degree  of  putrefaction  as 
would  be  injurious  to  the  flax,  as  wi  ll  us  prejudicial  to 
the  workmen  from  noxious  exhalations;  and  yet  not 
so  frequently  as  to  retard  or  interrupt  those 


which  are  necessary  for  rendering  the  glutinous  sub- 
stance soluble  in  water.  By  watering  flax,  and  by 
drying  before  and  after  that  process,  the  green  co- 
loured particles  undergo  a  similar  change  to  that  which 
is  observed  in  the  green  substance  of  the  plants  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  air  and  light  The  next  part  of 
the  process  is  to  spread  it  out  upon  the  grass,  and  thus 
expose  it  for  some  time  to  the  air  and  sun.  By  this 
means  the  colour  of  the  lint  is  improved,  and  the 
ligueoua  part  becomes  so  brittle  that  it  is  easily  sepa- 
rated from  the  fibrous  part.  This  operation  is  usually 
performed  by  machinery.  Flax  which  is  intended  for 
dyeing  must  be  subjected  to  a  similar  series  of  opera- 
tions with  cotton  in  the  different  processes  of  scowering, 
aluining,  and  galling. 

Of  the  operations  of  dyeing. — Before  we  proceed  to 
the  detail  of  the  processes  of  dyeing,  we  shall  throw  out 
a  few  hints  on  the  operations  in  general.   The  works, 
which  are  carried  on  iti  extensive  manufactories,  are 
followed  with  advantages  which  are  unknown  to  those 
that  arc  conducted  on  a  limited  scale  or  in  a  detached 
manner.    By  the  subdivision  of  labour,  each  workman 
directing  his  attention  to  one  or  a  few  objects,  ac- 
quires a  great  facility  and  perfection  of  execution,  by 
which  die  saving  of  time  and  labour  becomes  consider- 
able.  This  principle  is  particularly  applicable  to  the 
art  of  dyeing,  because  the  preparation  which  remains 
after  one  operation  may  be  frequently  employed  in 
another.   A  bath  from  which  the  colouring  matter  has 
been  in  a  great  measure  extracted  in  the  first  operation 
may  be  useful  for  other  stuffs,  or  with  the  addition  of  a 
fresh  portion  of  ingredients  may  form  a  new  bath.  The 
galls  which  have  been  applied  to  the  galling  of  silk  may 
answer  a  similar  purpose  for  cotton  or  wool.    A  dye- 
house,  which  should  be  set  down  as  near  as  possible  to 
a  stream  of  water,  should  be  spacious  aud  well  lighted. 
It  should  be  floored  with  plaster;  and  proper  means 
should  be  adopted  to  carry  off  water  or  spent  baths  by 
channels  or  gutters,  so  that  every  operation  may  be 
conducted  with  the  utmost  attention  to  cleanliness.  The 
size  and  position  of  the  chaldrons  are  to  be  regulated  by 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  operations  for  which  they 
are  designed.    Excepting  for  scarlet  and  other  delicate 
I  colours  in  which  tin  m  used  as  a  mordant,  the  caldrons 
j  should  be  of  brass  or  copper.    Brass,  being  less  apt 
than  copper  to  be  acted  on  by  means  of  chemical 
agents,  and  to  communicate  spots  to  the  stuffs,  is  fi'Cer 
for  the  purpose  of  a  dyeing  vessel.    It  is  of  the  greatest 
;  consequent  e  that  the  coppers   or  caldrons  be  well 
j  cleaned  for  every  operation ;  and  that  vessels  of  a  large 
:  size  shoidd  be  furnished  at  the  bottom  with  a  pipe  and 
stop-cock  for  the  greater  convenience  of  emptying  them. 
J  There  must  be  a  Iwle  in  the  wall  or  chimney  above  each 
copper,  to  admit  poles  for  the  purpose  uf  draining  the 
stuffs  which  are  immersed,  so  that  the  liquor  may  fall 
I  back  into  the  vessel,  and  no  part  may  be  lost  Dyes 
i  for  silk  where  a  boiling  beat  is  uot  necessary  are  pre- 
pared  io  troughs  or  backs,  which  are  long  copper  or 
The  colours  which  are  used  for  silk 
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are  extremely  delicate.  They  must  therefore  be  dried 
quickly,  and  not  be  long  ex|>osed  to  the  actiou  of  the 
air,  tliat  there  may  be  no  risk  of  change.  For  this 
purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  drying  room  heated 
with  a  stove.  For  pieces  of  stuffs,  a  winch  or  reel  must 
be  constructed,  the  ends  of  which  are  supported  by  two 
iron  forks,  which  may  be  put  up  at  pleasure  in  holes 
made  in  the  curb  on  which  the  edges  of  die  copper  rest. 
Hie  manipulations  in  dyeing  are  neither  difficult  nor 
complicated.  Their  object  is  to  impregnate  the  stuff 
with  the  colouring,  particles,  which  are  dissolved  in  the 
bath.  For  this  purpose  the  action  of  the  air  is  neces- 
sary, not  only  in  fixing  the  colouring  particles,  but  in 
rendering  them  more  vivid;  while  those  which  have 
not  been  fixed  in  the  stuff  are  to  be  carefully  re- 
moved. In  dyeing  whole  pieces  of  stuff,  or  a  number 
of  pieces  at  once,  the  winch  or  reel  must  be  employed. 
One  end  of  the  stuff  is  first  laid  across  it,  and  by  turn- 
ing it  quickly  round  the  whole  panes  over  it.  By 
turning  it  afterwards  the  contrary  way,  that  part  of  the 
stuff  which  was  first  immersed  will  be  the  last  in  the 
second  immersion,  and  thus  the  colouring  matter  will 
be  communicated  as  equally  as  possible.  In  dyeing 
wool  in  the  fleece,  a  kind  of  broad  ladder  with  very 
dose  rounds,  called  by  dyers  a  scraw  or  scray,  is  used. 
This  is  placed  over  the  copper,  and  the  wool  is  put 
upon  it  for  the  purpose  of  draining  and  exposure  to 
the  air.  If  wool  is  dyed  in  the  state  of  thread,  or  in 
skeins,  rods  are  to  be  passed  through  them,  and  the 
hanks  turned  upon  the  skein  sticks  in  the  liquor.  To 
separate  the  superabundant  colouring  particles,  or  those 
which  hare  not  been  fixed  in  the  stuff,  after  being  dyed, 
it  must  be  wrung  out.  This  operation  is  performed 
with  a  cylindrical  piece  of  wood,  one  end  of  which  is 
fixed  in  the  wall,  or  in  a  post.  His  operation  is  re- 
pealed a  number  of  times  successively,  for  the  purpose 
of  drying  the  stuffs  more  rapidly,  and  communicating  a 
lustre.  In  dyeing,  one  colour  is  frequently 
I  to  stuffs  with  the  intention  of  applying 
upon  it,  ami  thus  a  compound  colour  is  pro- 
Tbe  first  of  these  operations  is  called  giving  a 
ground.  When  it  is  found  necessary  to  pass  stuffs 
several  times  through  the  same  liquor,  each  particular 
operation  is  called  a  dip.  A  colour  is  said  to  be  rosed, 
when  a  red  colour  having  a  yellow  tinge  is  changed  to  a 
shade  inclining  to  a  crimson  or  ruby  colour ;  and  the 
conversion  of  a  yellow  red  to  a  more  complete  red  is 
called  heightening  the  colour.  We  shall  now  make  a 
few  observations  on  the  qualities  and  effects  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  water,  which  may  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  most  essential  agents  in  the  art  of  dyeing.  It  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  say,  that  water  which  is  muddy 
or  contains  putrid'substances  should  not  be  employed  ; 
and  indeed  no  kind  of  water  which  possesses  qualities 
distinguished  by  the  taste,  ought  to  be  used.  Water 
which  holds  in  solution  earthy  salts,  has  a  very  consi- 
derable action  on  colouring  matters,  which  action  is 
ly  produced  by  means  of  these  salts.  Such,  for 
are  the  nitrates  of  lime  and  magnesia, 


of  lime  and  magnesia,  sulphate  of'  lime,  and  carbonate 
of  lime  and  of  magnesia.  These  salts,  which  have 
earthy  bases,  oppose  the  solution  of  the  colouring  par- 
ticles, and  by  entering  into  combination  with  many  of 
them,  cause  a  precipitation,  by  which  means  the  co- 
lour is  at  one  time  deeper  and  at  other  times  duller  and 
more  faint  than  would  otherwise  be  die  case.  Water 
impregnated  with  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
yield  a  precipitate  when  they  are  boiled,  for  the  excess 
of  carbonic  acid  which  held  them  in  solution  is  driven 
off  by  the  heat ;  the  earths  are  thus  precipitated,  and  ad- 
hering to  the  stuffs  to  be  dyed,  render  them  dirty,  and 
prevent  the  colouring  matter  from  combining  with 
them.  It  is  of  much  consequence  to  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish die  different  kinds  of  water  which  come  under 
the  denomination  of  hard  water,  that  they  may  be 
avoided  in  the  essential  operations  of  dyeing ;  but  to 
detect  different  principles  contained  in  such  waters,  and 
to  ascertain  their  quantity  with  precision,  require  great 
skill  and  very  delicate  management  of  chemical  opera- 
tions, which  the  experienced  chemist  only  can  be  sup- 
posed to  possess. 

As  it  is  not  always  in  the  power  of  the  dyer  to  choose 
pure  water,  means  of  correcting  the  water  which  would 
be  injurious  to  his  processes,  and  particularly  for  the 
dyeing  of  delicate  colours  have  been  proposed.  Water 
iu  which  bran  has  been  allowed  to  become  sour,  is 
most  commonly  employed  for  this  purpose.  This  is 
known  by  the  name  of  sours,  or,  sour  water.  The 
method  of  preparing  sour  water  is  the  following:  twen- 
ty-four bushels  of  bran  are  put  into  a  vessel  -that  will 
contain  about  ten  hogsheads.  A  large  boiler  is  filled 
with  water,  and  when  it  is  just  ready  to  boil  it  is 
poured  into  the  vessel.  Soon  after,  the  acid  fermenta- 
tion commences,  and  in  about  twenty-four  hours  the 
liquor  is  fit  to  be  applied  to  use.  Water  which  is  im- 
pregnated with  earthy  salts,  after  being  treated  in  this 
way,  forms  no  precipitate  by  boiling.  It  is  probable 
that  the  sour  water  decomposes  the  carbonate  of  lime 
and  magnesia,  because  the  vegetable  acid  which  is 
formed  during  the  fermentation,  combines  with  the 
earthy  basis  and  sets  the  carbonic  acid  at  liberty.  Some 
of  the  substances  with  which  waters  are  impregnated, 
or  those  which  are  merely  diffused  in  them  in  a  state  of 
very  minute  division,  may  be  separated  by  means  of 
mucilaginous  matters.  The  mucilage  coagulates  by 
means  of  heat,  and  carrying  with  it  die  earths  separated 
by  boiling  as  well  as  those  substances  which  are  simply 
mixed  with  the  water  and  render  it  turbid,  rises  to  the 
surface,  and  forming  a  scum  may  be  easily  removed. 

Of  '  the  practice  vj' Dyeing. — We  have  already  endna- 
voured  to  give  a  generalview  of  the  principles  on  which 
the  art  of  dyeing  depends.  We  have  considered  the 
physical  and  chemical  properties  of  colours  and  colour- 
ing matters;  the  nature  of  the  substances  to  which 
colours  are  communicated,  and  the  agents  or  means  by 
which  this  is  effected ;  and  from  die  experiments  and 
observations  of  philosophers,  whose  investigations  have 
to  this  subject,  it  appears  that  these 
4  A  change* 
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change*  are  entirely  owing  to  chemical  affinities,  by 
which  decompositions  are  effected,  and  new  combina- 
tions formed  among  the  constituent  parte  of  the  sub- 
stances employed. 

It  is  only  by  the  application  of  the  principles  of  che- 
mistry that  this  art  can  be  improved  and  perfected.  But 
the  application  of  these  principles  must  be  made  by  the 
practical  dyer  himself,  not  by  the  chemist  in  his  labo- 
ratory, or  during  an  occasional  visit  to  the  manufactory. 
For  in  the  complicated  processes  of  dyeing,  conducted  on 
an  extensive  scale,  a  thousand  circumstances  will  be 
overlooked  by  the  most  acute  and  discerning  chemist, 
which  will  not  escape  the  habitual  observation  of  the 
philosophical  artist. 

Colours  have  been  usually  distributed  by  dyers  into 
two  classes.  These  have  been  denominated  simple  and 
compound  colours.  Simple  colours,  which  are  com- 
monly reckoned  four  in  number,  are  well  as  cannot  be 
produced  by  the  mixing  together  different  colours.  Co- 
lours denominated  compound  may  be  produced  by  the 
mixture  of  any  two  of  the  simple  colours  in  different 
proportions.  Thus  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  are  inca- 
pable of  being  produced  by  any  combination  of  others, 
and  are  therefore  considered  as  simple  colours.  Blue 
and  red,  which  compose  a  purple,  blue  and  yellow  a 
green,  and  red  and  yellow  an  orange,  are  compound 
colours  ;  but  none  of  these,  by  any  composition  what- 
ever, will  afford  a  red,  yellow,  or  blue. 

Dr.  Bancroft,  in  his  elaborate  treatise  on  the  philoso- 
phy of  permanent  colours,  divides  colouring  matters  into 
two  classes.  The  first  includes  those  colouring  sub- 
stances which,  being  in  a  state  of  solution  may  be  per- 
manently fixed  on  any  stuff  without  any  mordant,  or  the 
intermediate  action  of  earthy  or  metallic  bases.  In  the 
second  class  are  comprehended  those  matters  which 
cannot  be  fixed  without  the  action  of  mordants.  The 
first  be  has  denominated  substantive  colours ;  because 
the  colour  is  fixed  without  the  aid  of  any  other  body : 
and  the  second  adjective,  because  they  become  perma- 
nent only  with  the  addition  of  a  mordant.  The  ce- 
lebrated purple  produced  by  the  liquor  obtained 
from  the  shell-fish  and  indigo,  are  examples  of  sub- 
stantive colours.  Prussian  blue  and  cochineal  are  ad- 
jective colours.  The  usual  division  of  colours  is  into 
simple  and  compound,  which  seems  to  form  an  ar- 
rangement equally  convenient  and  perspicuous. 

OP  SIMPLE  COLOURS. 

Simple  colours  are  such  as  cannot  be  produced  by 
the  mixture  of  other  colours.  They  are  the  foundation 
of  all  other  colours,  and  therefore  come  naturally  to  be 
first  treated  of.  The  simple  colours  are  four,  viz.  1. 
Red.  2.  Yellow.  3.  Blue.  4.  Black.  To  these  a  fifth 
is  added  by  some;  namely,  brown,  or  fawn  colour; 
although  it  may  be  produced  by  the  combination  of 
other  colours.  The  nature  of  the  colouring  substances 
which  are  employed  to  produce  these  colours,  nod  the 
processes  by  which  they  are  fixed  on  the  several  stuffs, 
will  form  the  subjects  of  the  following  article. 


Red  colours,  from  different  degrees  of  intensity  have 
received  different  names,  as  crimson,  scarlet,  besides  a 
great  variety  of  shades  which  are  less  striking,  and  c  ine 
under  no  particular  denomination.  We  slwll  treat  of 
the  nature  and  properties  of  the  substauo-t  whuh  are 
employed  m  dyeing  red,  yellow,  blue  and  black,  arid 
then  give  an  account  of  the  different  processes  which 
are  followed  in  fixing  these  colouring  matters  on  animal 
and  vegetable  productions.  1.  Of  the  substances  em- 
ployed in  dying  red.  The  colouring  mutters  which  are 
I  principally  employed  in  dyeing  red,  are  madder,  co- 
chineal, kermes,  lac,  archil,  carlhamus,  bnuil  wood, 
and  logwood. 

Madder  is  very  extensively  employed  in  dyeing.  It 
is  the  root  of  a  plant  (rubia  tinctorum,  Lin.)  of  which 
there  are  two  varieties.  It  is  cultivated  in  different 
parts  of  Europe,  and  the  best,  it  is  said,  is  brought  from 
Zealand.  Madder,  as  it  is  prepared  for  dyeing,  is  dis- 
tinguished into  different  kinds.  What  is  called  grape 
madder  is  obtained  from  the  principal  roots ;  the  none 
is  produced  from  the  stalks,  which  by  being 
in  the  earth  are  converted  into  roots,  and  are 
called  layers. 

The  roots  being  dried,  and  the  earthy  matters  which 
adhere  to  them  being  separated  by  shaking  them  in  a 
bag,  or  beating  them  lightly  on  a  wooden  hurdle,  they 
are  reduced  to  powder  by  means  of  manual  labour  or 
with  machinery.  All  the  parte  of  madder  do  not  yield 
the  same  colouring  matter.  The  outer  bark  and  the 
ligneous  part  within  give  a  yellowish  dye,  which  injures 
the  red.  These  parts  may  be  separated  in  consequence 
of  the  different  degrees  of  facility  with  which  they  are 
reduced  to  powder. 

The  result  of  the  experiments  of  a  French  chemist 
shew,  that  the  fresh  root  of  madder  may  be  used  with 
as  much  advantage  in  dyeing,  as  when  it  is  dried  and 
powdered.  Four  pounds  of  fresh  madder,  he  ob- 
served are  equal  to  one  of  the  dry,  although  in  drying  it 
loses  seven-eights  of  its  weight.  When  the  fresh  roots 
are  to  be  used,  they  are  to  be  well  washed  in  a  current 
of  water  immediately  after  they  are  taken  out  of  the 
ground,  and  afterwards  cut  into  pieces  and  bruised. 
In  dyeing  with  the  fresh  roots,  allowance  should  be 
made  for  the  quantity  of  water  which  they  contain, 
so  that  a  smaller  proportion  should  be  put  into  the 
bath. 

The  colouring  matter  of  madder  is  soluble  in  al- 
cohol, and  by  evaporation  a  deep  red  residuum  is 
formed.  In  this  solution  sulphuric  acid  produces  • 
fawn-coloured  precipitate  ;  fixed  alkali,  one  of  a  violet 
colour,  and  the  sulphate  of  potash  a  precipitate  of  a  fine 
red.  Alum,  nitre,  chalk,  acetate  of  lead,  and  muriate 
of  tin,  afford  precipitates  m  the  solution  of  madder  in 
alcohol  of  various  shades.  The  colouring  matter  of 
madder  is  also  soluble  in  water.  By  maceration  in 
several  portions  of  cold  water  successively,  the  last 
receives  only  a  fawn  colour,  which  appears  entirely 
different  from  the  peculiar  colouring  particles  of  this 
substance.    It  resembles  what  is  extracted  from  woods 
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■nd  other  roots,  and  perhaps  exists  only  in  the  ligneous 
and  cortical  parts.  The  colouring  matter  may  be  ex- 
tracted either  by  bot  or  cold  water ;  in  the  latter  the 
colour  is  most  beautiful.  The  decoction  is  of  a  brown- 
ish colour.  The  colouring  matter  of  madder  cannot  be 
extracted  without  a  great  deal  of  water.  Two  ounces 
of  madder  require  three  quarts  of  water.  Alum  forms 
m  the  infusion  of  madder  a  deep  brownish  red  precipi- 
tate; the  supernatant  liquor  is  yellowish,  inclining  to 
brown.  Alkaline  carbonates  precipitate  from  this  last 
liquor  a  lake  of  a  blood-red  colour;  with  the  addition  of 
more  alkali,  the  precipitate  is  re-dissolved,  and  the 
liquor  becomes  red.  Calcareous  earth  precipitates  a 
darker  and  browner  coloured  lake  than  alkalies. 

Cochineal,  which  furnishes  a  valuable  dye  stuff,  and 
about  the  nature  of  which  there  was  at  first  a  good  deal 
of  uncertainty,  is  an  insect.    It  is  produced  on  dif- 
ferent species  of  the  cactus  or  Indian  fig.    When  the 
Spaniards  first  arrived  hi  Mexico,  they  saw  the  cochi- 
neal employed  by  the  native  inhabitants  in  communicat- 
ing colours  to  some  part  of  their  habitations,  their  orna- 
ments, and  also  in  dyeing  cotton.  Struck  with  its  beau- 
tiful colour,  they  transmitted  accounts  of  it  to  the 
Spanish  ministry,  who  about  the  year  1523,  ordered 
Cortes  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  propagation  of  this 
substance.   The  inhabitants  of  Europe  were  long  mis- 
taken concerning  the  nature  and  origin  of  cochineal,  by 
supposing  it  to  be  the  grain  or  seed  of  a  plant.  This 
opinion  wai  first  contradicted  in  a  paper  published  in 
the  third  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  in 
1668,  and  four  years  afterwards  Dr.  Lister,  in  the 
seventh  volume  of  the  same  work,  throws  out  a  con- 
jecture, that  cochineal  may  be  a  sort  of  kermes.  Dif- 
ferent opinions  concerning  the  origin  of  this  substance 
were  entertained  till  about  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1757,  when  Mr.  Ellis  obtained  some  of  the  joints  of  the 
plant  on  which  the  insects  breed  from  South  Carolina, 
and  presented  tbem  the  same  year  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety.  These  specimens,  Mr.  Ellis  observes,  were  full 
ef  the  nests  of  this  insect,  in  which  it  appeared  in  its 
various  states,  in  the  most  minute  wben  it  walks  about, 
to  the  state  when  it  becomes  fixed  and  wrapt  up  in  a 
fine  web  which  it  spins  about  itself.    With  the  assist- 
ance of  the  microscope,  Mr.  Ellis  discovered  the  true 
male  insect  in  the  parcels  which  bad  been  sent  to  him 
from  America.    It  is  supposed  there  may  be  150  or 
200  females  for  one  male.    These  discoveries  proved 
indisputably  that  the  cochineal  is  an  animal  production. 
The  female  cochineal  insect  adheres  to  the  same  spot  of 
the  tree  on  which  it  is  produced  during  her  whole  life. 
As  soon  as  the  female  is  delivered  of  its  numerous  pro- 
geny, it  becomes  a  mere  husk  and  dies.    In  Mexico  it 
is  therefore  an  object  of  great  importance  to  prevent 
this,  and  to  collect  them  in  the  fecundated  state.  For 
this  purpose  they  are  picked  from  the  plants,  put  into 
•  linen  bag,  which  is  immersed  in  hot  water  to  destroy 
the  life  of  the  young  insects,  and  then  carefully  dried. 
Id  this  state  they  are  imported  into  Europe. 
•  J^me  cochineal,  if  it  has  been  properly  prepared  and 


kept,  ought  to  be  of  a  gray  colour  with  a  shade  of 

purple.  The  gray  colour  is  owiug  to  a  powder  with 
which  it  is  naturally  covered,  and  part  of  which  it  still 
retains.  The  colouring  matter  extracted  by  the  water 
in  which  the  insect  has  been  killed  produces  the  purple 
shade.  In  a  dry  place,  cochineal  may  be  kept  for  a 
longtime  without  losing  any  of  its  properties.  Hellot 
made  experiments  on  cochineal  ISO  years  old,  and 
found  that  it  produced  the  same  effect  as  if  it  had  been 
quite  new.  Cochineal  yields  its  colouring  matter  to 
water ;  and  the  decoction,  which  is  of  a  crimson  colour 
inclining  to  violet,  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time  without 
losing  its  transparency  or  becoming  putrid.  If  mis 
decoction  be  evaporated,  and  the  residue  or  extract  be 
digested  in  alcohol,  the  colouring  part  dissolves  and 
leaves  a  residuum  of  the  colour  of  wine  lees,  of  which 
fresh  alcohol  cannot  deprive  it.  The  alcohol  of  cochi- 
neal affords,  by  evaporation,  a  transparent  residuum  of 
a  deep  red,  which  being  dried  has  the  appearance  of  a 
resin.  A  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  added  to  the 
decoction  of  cochineal,  produces  a  red  colour  inclining 
to  yellow,  and  a  small  quantity  of  a  beautiful  red  preti- 


The  experiments  of  Berthollet  and  Bancroft  shew 
that  the  colouring  matter  of  cochineal  is  not  entirely 
extracted  by  means  of  water.  Dr.  Bancroft  found,  that 
after  the  whole  of  it  which  could  be  extracted  by  water 
was  obtained,  by  adding  a  little  potash  to  the  seemingly 
exhausted  sediment,  and  pouring  on  it  fresh  boiling 
water  it  yielded  a  new  quantity  of  colouring  matter, 
equal  to  one-eighth  of  what  had  been  given  out  to  the 
water ;  and  Berthollet  found  the  same  effect  produced 
with  the  addition  of  tartar,  from  which  he  concludes 
that  tartar  favours  the  solution  of  the  colouring  part  of 
the  cochineal. 

Kermes,  another  animal  substance  which  is  exten- 
sively employed  in  dyeing,  is  an  insect  that  breeds  on 
a  species  of  oak  which  grows  in  most  of  the  southern 
parts  of  Europe,  and  in  many  parts  of  Asia.  Kermes 
is  chiefly  obtained  from  l^uguedoc,  Spain,  and  Portu- 

Sal.  The  insects  are  collected  in  the  month  of  May  or 
une,  when  the  female,  which  alone  is  useful,  is  dis- 
tended with' eggs.  To  destroy  the  young  insects,  the 
kermes  is  exposed  to  the  steam  of  vinegar  for  about  half 
an  hour,  or  steeped  in  vinegar  for  10  or  12  hours. 
They  are  afterwards  dried  on  linen  cloths,  and  brought 
to  market. 

Wben  the  living  insect  is  bruised  it  gives  out  a  red 
colour.  The  smell  is  somewhat  pleasant ;  the  taste  is 
bitter  aud  pungent.  It  gives  out  its  colouring  matter 
both  to  water  and  alcohol,  to  which  it  also  imparts 
smell  and  taste.  The  colour  is  also  retained  in  the 
extract,  which  is  obtained  both  from  the  tincture  and 
from  the  infusion.  Kermes  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
dyeing  drugs;  and  although  the  colours  which  it  com- 
municates to  cloth  are  less  bright  and  vivid  than  those 
of  cochineal,  and  on  that  account  it  has  been  less  ex- 
tensively employed  in  dyeing  since  the  latter  was  known, 
jet  they  have  been  found  to  be  exceedingly  permanent 
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The  fine  blood-red  colour  which  is  to  be  seen  on  old 
tapestries  in  different  parts  of  Europe  was  produced 
from  kermes,  with  an  aluminous  mordant,  and  seems 
to  have  suffered  no  chaage  though  some  of  them  are 
900  or  300  years  old.  The  colour  obtained  from 
kermes  was  formerly  called  scarlet  in  grain,  because 
it  was  .supposed  that  the  insect  was  a  grain;  and  from 
the  chief  manufactory  having  been  at  one  time  in  Ve- 
nice, it  was  called  Venetian  scarlet. 

Lac  is  an  animal  production  which  has  been  long 
known  in  India,  and  used  for  dyeing  silk  and  other  pur- 
poses. It  is  the  nidus  of  the  coccus  lacca,  and  is  gene- 
rally prodaced  on  the  small  branches  of  the  croton 
lacciferum.  Three  kinds  of  lac  are  well  known  in 
commerce:  1.  Stick  lac  is  the  substance  or  comb  in 
its  natural  state,  forming  a  crust  on  the  small  branches 
or  twigs.  2.  Seed  lac  is  said  to  be  only  the  above  sepa- 
rated from  the  twigs,  and  reduced  into  small  fragments. 
Mr.  Hatchett,  who  has  examined  this  substance,  found 
the  best  specimcus  considerably  deprived  of  their  co- 
louring matter.  According  to  the  inf  ormation  which  he 
received  from  Mr.  Wilkin*,  the  silk  dyers  in  Bengal 
produce  the  seed  lac  by  pounding  crude  lac  into  small 
fragments,  and  extracting  part  of  the  colouring  matter 
by  boiling.  3.  Shell  lac  is  prepared  from  the  cells 
liquefied,  strained,  and  formed  into  thin  transparent  la- 
mina. The  best  lac  is  of  a  deep  red  colour;  when  it  is 
pale  and  pierced  at  the  top,  the  value  is  greatly  diminished, 
for  then  the  insects  have  left  their  cells,  and  it  can  no 
longer  be  of  use  as  a  dye  stuff. 

The  decoction  of  powdered  stick  lac  in  water  gives  a 
deep  crimson  colour.  With  one-fifth  of  borax,  lac 
becomes  more  soluble  m  water.  Pure  soda  and  car- 
bonate of  soda  completely  dissolve  the  different  kinds  of 
lac,  and  produce  a  deeper  colour  than  that  which  is 
obtained  by  means  of  borax.  Pure  potash  speedily 
dissolves  all  the  varieties  of  lac;  the  colour  approaches 
to  purple.  Pure  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia 
readily  act  on  the  colouring  matter  of  lac.  Alcohol 
dissolves  a  considerable  portion  of  the  lac,  and  yields  a 
fine  red  colour. 

Archil  is  a  vegetable  substance  of  great  use  in  dye- 
ing. It  is  employed  in  the  form  of  a  paste,  which  is 
of  a  red  violet  colour.  •  It  is  chiefly  obtained  from  two 
species  of  lichen.  The  first,  which  is  called  Canary 
Archil,  because  the  lichen  from  which  it  is  prepared 
grows  abundantly  in  the  Canary  islands,  is  most  valued. 
It  is  prepared  by  reducing  the  plant  to  a  fine  powder, 
which  is  afterwards  passed  through  a  sieve  and  slightly 
moistened  with  stale  urine.  The  mixture  is  daily  stirred, 
each  time  adding  a  certain  proportion  of  soda  in  pow- 
der, till  it  acquire  a  clove  colour.  It  is  then  put  into 
a  wooden  cask,  and  urine,  lime-water,  or  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  lime,  (gypsum),  is  added  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  cover  the  mixture.  In  this  state  it  is  kept;  but 
to  preserve  it  any  length  of  time,  it  is  necessary  to 
moisten  it  occasionally  with  urine.  By  a  similar  prepa- 
ration, other  species  of  lichen  may  be  used  in  dyeing. 
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are  frequently  employed  for  dyeing  coarse  cloths. 
Archil  gives  out  its  colouring  matter  to  water,  atu- 
neonia,  and  alcohol.  The  infusion  of  archil  is  of  a 
crimson  colour,  with  a  shade  of  violet.  The  addition 
of  an  acid  converts  it  to  a  red  colour.  Fixed  alkalies 
only  render  it  of  a  deeper  shade ;  because  its  natural 
colour  has  been  already  modified  by  the  ammonia  with 
which  it  is  combined  in  the  preparation.  To  cold 
marble  the  aqueous  infusion  of  archil  communicates  a 
fine  violet  colour,  or  blue  inclining  to  purple.  The 
aftinitv  between  the  stone  and  the  colouring  matter  is 
so  strong  that  it  resists  the  action  of  die  air  longer  than 
colours  which  it  gives  to  other  substances.  The  colour 
thus  communicated  to  maible  has  remained  for  two 


Archil  is  also  soluble  m  alcohol.  This  tincture  is 
employed  for  making  spirit  of  wine  thermometers.  A 
singular  phenomenon  was  observed  by  the  Abbe  Nollet 
when  the  tincture  was  excluded  from  the  air.  In  a 
few  years  it  was  entirely  deprived  of  its  colour.  The 
contact  of  air  restored  the  colour;  but  it  was  again  de- 
stroyed when  deprived  of  it 

Carthamus,  or  bastard  saffron,  a  vegetable  substaucc 
used  in  dyeing,  is  the  flower  of  an  annual  plant  which 
is  cultivated  in  Spain,  Egypt,  and  the  Levant.  There 
are  two  varieties  of  this  plant,  the  one  with  larger,  the 
other  with  smaller  leaves.  The  variety  with  larger 
leaves  is  cultivated  in  Egypt. 

The  method  of  preparing  the  flowers  of  carthamus  in 
Egypt,  as  it  is  described  by  Hasselquist,  is  the  follow- 
ing. After  being  pressed  between  two  stones  to  squeeze 
out  the  juice,  they  are  washed  several  times  with  salt 
water,  pressed  between  the  hands,  and  spread  out  on 
mats  in  the  open  air  to  dry. 

Carthamus  contains  two  colouring  substances ;  a  yel- 
low substance  which  is  soluble  in  water,  and  as  it  is 
of  no  use  is  extracted  by  the  process  mentioned  above 
by  squeezing  the  flowers  between  the  stones  till  no  more 
colour  can  be  pressed  out.  The  flowers  become  red- 
dish in  this  operation,  and  lose  nearly  one  half  of  their 
weight.  The  other  colouring  matter,  which  is  red,  is 
soluble  in  alkaline  carbonates,  and  it  is  precipitated  by 
means  of  an  acid.  A  vegetable  acid,  as  lemon  juice, 
has  been  found  to  produce  the  finest  colour.  Next  to 
this  sulphuric  acid  produces  the  best  effect,  provided 
too  great  a  quantity,  which  would  alter  and  destroy  the 
colour,  be  not  employed. 

From  the  colouring  matter  extracted  by  means  of  an 
alkali,  and  precipitated  with  an  acid,  is  procured  the 
substance  called  rouge,  which  is  employed  as  a  paint  for 
the  skin.  The  solution  of  carthamus  is  prepared  with 
crystals  of  soda,  and  precipitated  with  lemon  juke  which 
has  stood  some  days  to  settle. 

Brazil  wood  is  of  very  extensive  use  in  dyeing.  It  is 
the  wood  of  the  casalpinia  crista,  Linn,  and  is  a  na- 
tive of  America  and  the  West  Indies. 

The  colouring  matter  of  Brazil  wood  is  soluble  in 
water,  and  the  whole  of  it  may  be  extracted  by  conti- 
nuing the  boiling  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time.  The 
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decoction  is  of  a  fine  red  colour.  The  residuum,  which 
is  black,  yields  a  considerable  portion  of  colouring  mat- 
ter to  alkalies.  This  colouring  matter  is  also  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  in  ammonia,  and  the  colour  is  deeper  than 
that  of  the  aqueous  solution.  The  tincture  of  Brazil 
wood  m  alcohol  gives  to  hot  marble  a  red  colour,  which 
afterwards  changes  to  violet.  The  fresh  decoction  yields, 
with  sulphuric  acid,  a  small  portion  of  a  red  precipitate 
inclining  to  fawn  colour.  Nitric  acid  first  produces  a  yel- 
low colour,  but  by  adding  more,  a  deep  orange.  Oxalic 
acid  produces  a  precipitate  of  an  orange  red.  Tartar 
furnishes  a  small  precipitate :  with  the  addition  of  fixed 
alkali,  the  decoction  becomes  of  a  deep  crimson  or  vio- 
let colour.  Ammonia  gives  a  brighter  purple;  alum 
produces  a  copious  red  precipitate,  inclining  to  crimson. 
The  decoction  of  Brazil  wood,  which  is  called  juice  of 
Brazil,  is  found  to  ainwer  better  for  the  processes  of 
dyeing,  when  it  has  been  kept  some  time,  and  has  even 
undergone  some  degree  of  fermentation,  than  when  it 
has  been  fresh  prepared.  The  colour,  by  keeping,  be- 
comes of  a  yellowish  red. 

Logwood,  sometimes  called  India  or  Canipeachy 
wood,  is  a  tree  which  grows  to  a  considerable  size  in 
Jamaica,  and  the  eastern  shore  of  the  bay  of  Campeachy. 
lis  specific  gravity  is  greater  than  that  of  water;  it  has  a 
fine  grain,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish.  Logwood 
yields  its  colouring  matter,  which  is  a  fine  red,  readily 
and  copiously  to  alcohol.  It  is  more  sparingly  soluble 
in  water,  and  the  decoction  inclines  a  little  to  violet  or 
purple.  When  it  is  left  some  time  to  itself,  it  becomes 
yellowish,  and  at  length  black.  It  becomes  yellow  also 
by  the  action  of  acids ;  alkalies  produce  a  deeper  colour, 
and  convert  it  to  a  purple  or  violet. 

Of  Yellow. 

In  dyeing  yellow,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  mordants, 
.because  the  affinity  of  yellow  colouring  matters  for  either 
animal  or  vegetable  stuffs,  is  not  sufficiently  strong  to 
produce  durable  colours.  Yellow  colours,  therefore, 
belong  to  that  class  which  Dr.  Bancroft  has  denominat- 
ed adjective  colours. 

The  substances  capable  of  giving  a  yellow  colour  to 
different  stuffs  are  very  numerous;  they  do  not  all  pro- 
duce similar  quantities  of  colouring  matter ;  their  dye  is 
not  equally  free ; .  the  colours  they  impart  incline  more 
or  less  to  orange  or  green ;  they  possess  various  degrees 
of  brightness  and  permanency,  and  differ  considerably 
in  price ;  circumstances  by  which  the  choice  of  the  dyer 
ought  always  to  be  regulated.  But  those  commonly 
employed  in  dyeing  yellow,  are  tctld,  Jtutic,  anotta, 
and  quercitron  bark. 

Of  the  substances  employed  in  dyeing  yellow. — Weld 
is  a  plant  which  grows  wild  hi  Britain,  and  in  different 
European  countries.  Its  leaves  are  long,  narrow,  and 
of  a  bright  green,  but  the  whole  plant  is  made  use  of  in 
dyeing  of  yellow.  There  are  two  kinds  of  weld,  culti- 
vated and  wild,  the  former  of  which  is  deemed  more 
valuable  than  the  latter,  as  it  yields  a  much  greater  pro- 
portion of  colouring  matter.   When  this  plant  is  fully 


ripe,  it  ts  pulled,  dried,  and  bound  up  in  bundles  for 
the  use  of  the  dyer.  The  wild  species  grows  higher  and 
has  a  stronger  stalk  than  that  which  is  cultivated,  by 
which  the  one  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  the 
other. 

A  strong  decoction  of  weld  is  of  a  brownish  yellow 
colour,  aud  if  very  much  diluted  with  water,  the  colour- 
inclines  to  a  green.  An  alkali  gives  to  this  decoction  a 
deeper  colour,  and  the  precipitate  it  occasions  is  not 
soluble  in  alkalies.  Most  of  the  acids  give  it  a  paler 
tinge,  occasioning  a  little  precipitate  which  is  soluble  in 
alkalies.  Alumina  has  so  strong  an  affinity  for  the  co- 
louring matter  of  weld,  that  it  can  even  abstract  it  from 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  oxide  of  tin  produces  a 
effect. 

Fustic  is  procured  from  a  tree  of  considerable  i 
tude,  which  grows  in  the  West  Indies.  The  wood 
yellow,  as  its  name  imports,  with  orange  veins.  Ever 
since  the  discovery  of  America  it  has  been  used  in  dye- 
ing, as  appears  from  a  paper  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society,  of  which  Sir  William  Petty  was  the  au- 
thor. Its  price  is  moderate,  the  colour  it  imparts  is 
permanent,  and  it  readily  combines  with  indigo,  which 
properties  give  it  a  claim  to  attention  as  a  valuable  ingre- 
dient in  dyeing.  Before  it  can  be  employed  as  a  dye- 
stuff,  it  must  be  cut  into  chips  and  put  in  a  bag,  that  it 
may  not  fix  in  and  tear  the  stuff,  to  which  it  is  to  im- 
part its  colouring  matter. 

When  a  decoction  of  yellow  wood  or  fustic  is  made 
very  strong,  the  colour  is  of  a  reddish  yellow,  and  when 
!  diluted  it  is  of  an  orange  yellow,  which  it  readily  yields 
to  water.  It  becomes  turbid  by  means  of  acids,  its  co- 
lour is  of  a  pale  yellow,  aud  the  greenish  precipitate 
may  be  re-dissolved  by- alkalies.  The  sulphates  of  zinc, 
iron,  and  copper,  as  well  as  alum,  throw  down  precipi- 
tates composed  of  the  colouring  matter  and  the  different 
bases  of  the  salts  employed. 

Anotta  is  a  species  of  paste  of  a  red  colour,  obtained 
from  the  berries  of  the  bixa  orellana,  Linn.,  which  is  a 
native  of  America.  The  anotta  of  commerce  is  import- 
ed from  America  to  Europe  in  cakes  of  two  or  three 
pounds  weight,  where  it  is  prepared  from  the  seeds  of 
the  tree  mentioned  above ;  but  the  Americans  are  said 
to  be  in  possession  of  a  species  of  anotta  superior  to  that 
which  they  export,  both  for  the  brilliancy  aud  perma- 
nency of  the  colour  it  imparts.  They  bruise  the  seeds 
|  with  their  hands  moistened  with  oil,  separating  with  a 
knife  the  paste  as  it  is  formed,  and  drying  it  in  the  sun; 
but  the  seeds  are  pounded  witii  water  when  designed 
for  sale,  and  allowed  to  undergo  the  process  of  ferment- 
ation. 

Anotta  yields  its  colouring  matter  more  readily  to  al- 
cohol than  to  water,  on  which  account  it  is  used  in  yel- 
low varnishes,  to  which  an  orange  tinge  is  intended  to 
be  given.  Acids  form  a  precipitate  with  a  decoction  of 
anotta  of  an  orange  colour,  which  is  soluble  in  alka- 
lies, but  solutions  of  common  salt  produce  no  sensible 
change. 

Quercitron,  as  it  is  denoniiuatcd  by  Dr.  Bancroft,  is 
4  B  the 
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by  the  Dutch  from  India.  One  of  the  species  of  the 
plant  front  which  h  is  obtained,  was  discovered  by  the 
Portuguese  m  Draxil,  where  it  grows  spontaneously,  as 
well  m  in  other  parts  of  America,*  Being  afterwards 
successfully  cultivated  in  Mexico,  and  some  islands  of 
the  West  Indies,  the  whole  of  the  indigo  employed  ia 
Europe  was  supplied  from  these  countries.  The  indigo 
from  the  East  Indies  has,  however,  of  late  recovered 
its  character,  and  ia  imported  into  Britain  in  consider- 
able quantities. 

There  are  three  sp«cies  of  the  indigo  plant,  which  are 
usually  cultivated  in  America.  The  first  is  the  iwiieo- 
fera  tinctoria,  which  besides  being  a  smaller  and  less 


the  quercut  ni^ra  of  Linnxus,  and  is  a  large  tree  which 
grows  spontaneously  in  North  America.  The  bark  of  it 
yields  a  considerable  quantity  of  colouring  matter,  which 
was  first  discovered  by  Dr.  Bancroft  in  the  year  1784, 
in  whom  the  use  and  application  of  it  in  dyeing  were 
exclusively  vested  for  a  certain  term  of  years  by  virtue  of 
an  act  of  parliament. 

to  water  at  100*  of  Fahrenheit,  which  is  of  a  yellowish 
brown,  capable  of  being  darkened  by  alkalies,  and 
brightened  by  acids. 

Besides  the  substances  already  mentioned  as  employed 

in  the  dyeing  of  yellow,  we  may  add  saw-wort  to  the   r_  

number,  a  plant  which  yields  a  colouring  matter  nearly  j|  hardy  plant,  is  inferior  to  the  others  on  account  of  it 
similar  to  that  of  weld,  and  may  of  consequence  be  used  [ 
as  a  proper  substitute.  Dyer's  broom  produces  a  yel- 
low of  a  very  indifferent  nature,  and  is  therefore  only  em- 
ployed in  dyeing  stuffs  of  the  coarsest  kind.  Turmeric 
is  a  native  production  both  of  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
and  yields  a  more  copious  quantity  of  colouring  matter 
than  any  other  yellow  dye-stuff ;  but  it  will  probably 
never  be  of  any  essential  service  in  dyeing  yellow,  as  no 
mordant  has  yet  been  discovered,  capable  of  giving  per- 
manency to  its  colour. 

Chamomile  yields  a  faint  yellow  colour,  the  hue  of 
which  is  not  unpleasant,  but  it  is  far  from  being  durable, 
and  even  mordants  are  not  capable  of  fixing  it. 

Fenugreek  yields  seeds  which,  when  ground,  commu- 
nicate to  stuffs  a  pale  yellow  of  tolerable  durability ;  and 
the  best  mordants  are  found  to  be  alum  and  munate  of 
soda,  or  common  salt. 

In  Switzerland  and  in  England,  the  seeds  of  purple 
trefoil  are  sometimes  employed  in  the  art  of  dyeing,  on 
which  Vogler  made  a  number  of  experiments,  in  order 
to  ascertain  what  colours  thoy  would  produce  :  and  he 
found  that  a  tine  deep  yellow  was  afforded  by  a 
made  of  a  solution  of  these  seeds  with  potash  ;  that  sul- 
phuric acid  yielded  a  light  yellow,  and  sulphate  of  cop- 
per or  blue  vitriol,  a  yellow  inclining  to  green.  M. 
Dixe  informs  us,  that  the  seeds  of  trefoil  impart  to  wool 
a  beautiful  orange-colour,  and  to  silk  a  greenish  yel- 
low ;  and  that  while  aluming  is  necessary  in  the  process 
of  dyeing  with  the  seeds  of  trefoil,  a  solution  of  tin  can- 


Of  Blue. 

The  next  of  the  simple  colours  is  blue.  The  only 
substances  which  are  used  in  dyeing  blue,  are  indigo  and 


Indigo  was  not  used  for  the  purpose  of  dyeing  in  Eu 
rope,  till  near  the  middle  of  the  10th  century.   A  sub- 
stance is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  which  was  brought  from 


India,  and  termed  indicum,  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  same  as*  the  indigo  of  the  moderns ;  but  it  docs  not 


appear  that  either  the  Greeks  or  the  Roraam  knew  how 
to  dissolve  indigo,  or  its  use  in  dyeing,  although  it  was 
applied  as  a  paint.  It  was,  however,  known  long  before 
as  a  dye  in  India.  The  first  indigo  which  was  employ- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  dyeing  by  Europeans,  was  brought 


pulp,  but  as  it  yields  a  greater  proportion,  it  Is  general- 
ly preferred.  The  second  is  the  tndigo/era  dtsperma, 
or  Guatemala  indigo  plant.  This  is  a  taller  and  hardier 
plant,  and  affords  a  pulp  of  a  superior  quality  to  the 
former.  The  third  is  the  indigo/era  argentta,  which 
is  the  hardiest  of  the  three  species,  and  yields  a  pulp  of 
the  finest  quality,  though  in  smallest  proportion. 

When  the  indigo  plant  has  arrived  at  maturity,  it  is 
cut  a  few  inches  above  the  ground,  disposed  in  strata  in 
a  large  vessel  or  steeper,  and  being  kept  down  with 
boards,  is  covered  with  water;  and  in  this  state  it  is  left 
to  ferment  till  the  pulp  is  extracted.   The  process  com- 
mences by  the  evolution  of  heat,  and  the  emission  of  a 
great  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas.    When  the  ferment- 
ation has  continued  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  which 
is  known  by  the  tops  becoming  tender  and  pale,  the  li- 
quor, which  ia  now  of  a  green  colour,  is  drawn  off  into 
large  flat  vessels,  called  beaters,  where  it  is  agitated 
with  buckets  or  other  convenient  apparatus,  till  blue 
begin  to  appear.    To  promote  this  granulation 
of  the  Aoccuhe,  it  is  usual  to  add  clear  lime 
till  the  liquor  m  which  they  are  suspended  becomes 
quite  colourless.    The  liquor,  being  sufficiently  impreg- 
nated with  the  lime  water,  is  left  at  rest  to  allow  the 
particles  of  the  colouring  matter  to  precipitate ;  after 
which  the  supernatant  liquor  is  drawn  off,  and  the  sedi- 
ment collected  into  linen  bags,  which  are  suspended  for 
some  time,  to  let  the  water  drain  off.    It  is  then  put 
into  square  boxes,  or  formed  into  lumps  and  dried  in  the 
shade.   The  indigo  thus  prepared  is  m  a  state  fit  for  the 
market.     Indigo   exhibits  various  shades  of  colour, 
which  is  also  owing  to  the  mixture  of  foreign  substances. 
The  most  common  shades  are  blue,  violet,  and  copper 
colour. 

The  object  of  the  processes  that  are  followed  in  the 
manufacture  of  indigo,  is  to  extract  from  the  plants 
which  jrield  it,  a  green  substance,  which  is  soluble  in 
water.  This  substance,  which  has  a  strong  affinity  for 
oxygen,  gradually  attracts  it  from  the  air,  becomes  of  a 
blue  colour,  and  is  then  insoluble  in  water.  This  ab- 
sorption is  greatly  promoted  by  agitation,  for  then  a 

the  air ;  and 

the  " 


greater  surface  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  a 
the  lime-water,  by  combining  with  carbonic  acid 
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Indigo  is  employed  in  dyeing,  bothm  the  state  of  liquid 
blue,  or  as  a  sulphate  of  indigo,  from  which  is  obtained 
die  beautiful  colour  called  Saxon  blue,  and  also  in  the 
state  of  simple  indigo,  or  the  indigo  of  commerce.  In 
dyeing  with  indigo,  it  must  be  reduced  to  tbe  state  of 
the  green  matter  as  it  exists  in  the  plants,  or  when  it  is 
first  extracted  from  then.  It  must  be  deprived  of  the 
oxygen,  to  the  combination  of  which  the  blue  colour  is 
owing.  In  this  state  it  becomes  soluble  in  water  by 
means  of  the  alkalies.  To  effect  this  separation  of  the 
oxygen,  the  indigo  most  be  mixed  with  a  solution  of 
some  substance  which  has  a  stronger  affinity  for  oxygen 
than  the  green  matter  of  indigo.  Such  substances  are 
green  oxide  of  iron,  and  metallic  sulphurate.  Lime, 
green  sulphate  of  iron,  and  indigo,  are  mixed  together 
si  water,  and  daring  this  mixture  the  indigo  is  deprived 
of  its  blue  colour,  becomes  green,  and  is  dissolved, 
while  the  green  oxide  of  iron  is  converted  into  the  red 
oxide.  In  this  process,  part  of  the  lime  decomposes 
die  sulphate  of  iron,  and  as  the  green  oxide  is  set  at  li- 
berty, it  attracts  oxygen  from  the  indigo,  and  reduces  it 
to  the  state  of  green  matter,  which  is  immediately  dis- 
solved by  the  action  of  tbe  rest  of  the  lime.  Indigo  is 
also  deprived  of  its  oxygen,  and  prepared  for  dyeing  by 
another  process.  Some  vegetable  matter  is  added  to 
tbe  indigo  mixed  with  water,  with  the  view  of  exciting 
fermentation,  and  quicklime  or  an  alkali  is  added  to  the 
solution,  that  tbe  indigo,  as  it  is  converted  into  the  greeu 
matter,  may  be  dissolved. 

Another  plant,  known  under  the  name  of  postal,  or 
woad,  is  employed  for  dyeing  blue,  which  is  cultivated 
in  France  and  in  England.  When  the  plant  has  reached 
maturity,  it  is  cut  down,  washed  in  a  river,  and  speedily 
dried  in  the  sun.  It  is  then  ground  in  a  mill,  and  re- 
duced to  a  paste,  which  is  formed  into  heaps,  covered 
up  to  protect  mem  from  the  rain,  aod^t  the  end  of  a 
fortnight  the  heap  is  opened,  to  mix  the  whole  well  to- 
gether. It  is  afterwards  formed  into  round  balls,  which 
are  exposed  to  the  wind  and  sun,  that  the  moisture  may 
be  evaporated.  'Die  balls  are  heaped  upon  one  ano- 
ther, become  gradually  hot,  and  exhale  tlie  smell  of 
ammonia.  To  promote  the  fermentation,  which  is 
stronger  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  heaped  up,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  season,  tbe  heap  it  to  be  sprin- 
kled with  water  till  it  falls  down  in  the  state  of  coarse 
powder,  in  which  state  it  appears  in  commerce.  The 
blue  colour  obtained  from  woad  is  very  permanent,  but 
has  little  ' 


IWest  Indies  also  yields  a  permanent  dye,  but  the  colour 
has  a  brownish  shade.  The  juice  of  some  other  plants, 
as  that  of  the  toxicodendron,  or  sloes,  affords  a  durable 
blueish  black  colour;  but  these  substances  cannot  be 
obtained  in  sufficient  quantity,  even  if  they  afforded  co- 
lours equal  to  those  produced  by  the  common  pro- 
cesses. 

The  principal  substances  which  are  employed  to  give 
a  black  colour  arc  gall  nuts,  which  contain  the  astringent 
principle,  or  tan,  and  the  red  oxide  of  iron.  The  black 
colour  is  produced  by  the  combination  of  the  astringent 
principle  with  the  oxide  of  iron,  held  in  solution  by  an 
acid,  and  fixed  on  the  stuff.  When  the  particles  arc 
precipitated  from  the  mixture  of  tan  and  a  solution  of 
iron,  they  have  only  a  blue  colour ;  but  after  they  are 
exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air,  and  moistened  wiUi 
water,  the  colour  becomes  deeper,  although  the  blue 
shade  is  still  perceptible.  After  the  particles  are  fixed 
on  the  stuff,  the  shade  becomes  much  deeper. 

Logwood  is  not  to  be  considered  as  affording  a  black 
dye,  but  it  is  much  employed  to  give  a  lustre  to  black 
colours.  We  have  already  described  its  nature  and  pro- 
perties, among  the  substances  from  which  red  colouring 
matters  are  obtained. 

Black  colours  are  rarely  produced  by  a  simple  com- 
bination between  tbe  colouring  matter  and  the  stuff ;  but 
are  usually  fixed  by  means  of  mordants,  as  in  die  caw  of 
the  black  particles  which  are  the  result  of  a  combination 
of  tbe  astringent  principle  and  the  oxide  of  iron,  held  in 
solution  by  an  acid.  But  when  the  particles  are  preci- 
pitated from  the  mixture  of  an  astringent  and  a  solution 
of  iron,  diey  have  only  a  blue  colour.  By  being  expos- 
ed to  the  air,  and  moistened  with  water,  the  colour 
becomes  deeper,  although  the  blue  shade  is  rtill  percep- 
tible. No  fine  black  colour  it  ever  obtained,  unless  the 
stuffs  are  freely  exposed  to  the  air.  In  dyeing  black, 
therefore,  tbe  operations  must  be  conducted  at  different 
Berthollet  has  observed  that  black 
contact  with  oxygen  gas, 

of  it  is  absorbed. 


Of  Black. 

The  next  of  the'  simple  colours  is  black.  Of  the  sub- 
stances employed  in  dyeing  black. — There  are  few  sub- 
stances which  have  the  property-  of  producing  a  perma- 
nent black  colour,  without  any  addition.  The  juice  of 
some  plants  produces  this  effect  on  cotton  and  linen.  A 
colour  is  obtained  from  the  juice  of  the  cashew 
*lnch  will  not  wash  out,  and  even  resists  the  pro* 


cess  of  boding  with  soap  or  alkalies.  The  cashew  not 
of  India  is  employed  for  marking  linen.   That  of  the 


Of  Brown. 

The  last  of  the  simple  colours  is  brown.  This  is  also 
known  under  the  name  of  fawn  colour.  It  is  that  brown 
colour  which  has  a  shade  of  yellow,  and  might  perhaps 
be  considered  as  a  compound  colour,  although  it  is 
communicated  to  stuffs  by  one  process. 

Of  the  substances  employed  in  dyeing  brown.-- The 
vegetable  substances  which  are  capable  of  inducing  a 
fawn  or  brown  colour  on  different  stuffs,  are  very  nu- 
merous, but  those  chiefly  employed  for  this  purpose  are 
walnut  peels  and  sumach.  The  peels  constitute  the 
green  covering  of  the  not;  they  are  internally  of  a  white 
colour,  whidf  is  converted  into  brown  or  black  by  expo- 
sure to  the  air.  Tbe  akin,  when  impregnated  with  the 
juice  of  walnut  peel*,  becomes  of  •  brown  or  almost 
black  colour.  When  the  inner  part  of  the  peel,  taken 
fresh,  is  put  into  weak  oxy muriatic  acid,  is  assumes  a 
browa  colour.  If  the  decoction  of  walnut  peels  be  fil- 
tered 
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tered  and  exposed  to  the  air,  its  colour  becomes  of  a 
deep  brown ;  the  pellicles,  on  evaporation,  are  almost 
black  ,  the  liquor  detached  from  these  yields  a  brown 
extract  completely  soluble  in  water.  The  colouring 
particles  are  precipitated  from  a  decoction  of  walnut 
peels,  by  means  of  alcohol,  and  they  are  soluble  in  wa- 
ter. No  apparent  change  is  at  first  produced  by  a  so- 
lution of  potash,  but  it  gradually  becomes  turbid,  and 
the  colour  is  deepened.  A  copious  precipitate  of  a  fawn 
colour,  approaching  to  an  ash  colour,  is  produced  in  a 
decoction  of  walnut  peels,  by  means  of  a  solution  of 
tin,  and  the  remaining  liquor  has  a  slightly  yellow  tinge. 

A  decoction  of  walnut  peels  yields  a  small  quantity  of 
fawn-coloured  precipitate  by  means  of  a  solution  of  alum, 
and  the  liquor  remains  of  the  same  colour.  The  same : 
properties  are  exhibited  by  a  decoction  of  the  walnut- 
tree  wood,  but  the  colouring  matter  is  not  obtained  from 
it  in  such  abundance  as  from  the  peels ;  and  the  bark 
may  also  be  used  with  advantage  in  dyeing. 

The  affinity  of  the  colouring  matter  of  walnut  peels 
for  wool  is  very  strong ;  and  it  readily  imparts  to  it  a 
durable  colour,  which  even  mordants  do  not  seem  ca- 
pable of  increasing,  but  they  are  generally  understood  to 
give  it  additional  brightness.  A  lively  and  very  rich  co- 
lour is  obtained  with  the  assistance  of  alum.  Walnut 
peels  afford  a  great  variety  of  pleasing  shades,  and  as 
they  require  not  the  intervention  of  mordants,  the  soft- 
ness of  the  wool  is  preserved,  and  the  process  of  dyeing 
becomes  both  cheap  and  simple. 

Walnut  peels  are  not  gathered  till  the  nuts  are  com- 
pletely ripe,  when  they  are  put  into  large  casks,  along 
with  as  much  water  as  is  sufficient  to  cover  them.  When 
used  in  dyeing  at  the  Gobelins  in  Paris,  Berthollet  in- 
forms us,  they  are  kept  for  upwards  of  a  year,  and  very 
extensively  used ;  but  if  not  made  use  of  till  the  end  of 
two  years,  they  yield  a  greater  quantity  of  colouring 
matter,  at  which  time  their  odour  has  become  peculiarly 
disagreeable  and  fetid.  The  peels,  separated  from  the 
nuts  before  they  arrive  at  maturity,  may  likewise  be  used 
in  dyeing,  but  in  this  state  they  do  not  keep  so  long. 

Sumach  is  a  shrub  produced  naturally  in  Palestine, 
Syria,  Portugal,  and  Spam,  being  carefully  cultivated 
in  the  two  last  of  those  countries.  Its  shoots  are  annu- 
ally cut  down,  dried,  and  reduced  to  powder  in  a  mill, 
by  which  process  they  are  prepared  for  the  purposes  of 
dyeing. 

Tbe  infusion  of  sumach,  which  is  of  a  fawn  colour 
with  a  greenish  tinge,  is  changed  into  a  brown  by  expo- 
sure to  the  air.  A  solution  of  potash  has  little  action  on 
tbe  recent  infusion  of  sumach ;  its  colour  is  changed  to 
yellow  by  the  action  of  acids ;  the  liquor  becomes  turbid 
by  means  of  alum,  a  small  quantity  of  precipitate  being 
at  the  same  time  formed,  and  the  supernatant  liquor  re- 
maining yellow. 

The  bark  of  the  birch-tree  {bet ula  alba,  Linn.)  yields  | 
a  decoction  of  a  clear  fawn  colour,  but  it  soon  becomes 
turbid  and  brown.   The  addition  of  a  solution  of  alum 
in  the  open  air,  produces  a  copious  yellow  precipitate; 
>»  solution  of  tin  gives  also  a  copious  precipitate  of  a 


clear  yellow  colour.  With  solutions  of  iron,  the  decoc- 
tion of  the  birch-tree  strikes  a  black  colour,  and  it  dis- 
solves in  considerable  quantity  the  oxide  of  iron,  but  in 
smaller  proportion  than  the  decoction  of  walnut  peels. 
On  account  of  this  property  it  is  employed  m  die  pre- 
paration of  black  vats  for  dyeing  thread. 

Saunders,  or  sandal  wood,  is  also  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  a  fawn  colour.  There  are  three  kinds 
I  of  sandal  wood,  the  white,  the  yellow,  and  the  red. 
The  last  only,  which  is  a  compact  heavy  wood,  brought 
i  from  the  Coromandel  coast,  is  used  in  dyeing.  By  ex- 
posure to  the  air  it  becomes  of  a  brown  colour ;  when 
employed  in  dyeing,  it  is  reduced  to  fine  powder,  and 
it  yields  a  fawn  colour  with  a  brownish  shade,  inclining 
to  red.  But  the  colouring  matter  which  it  yields  of  it- 
self is  in  small  quantity,  and  it  is  said  that  it  gives 
harshness  to  woollen  stuffs.  When  it  is  mixed  with 
other  substances,  as  sumach,  walnut  peels,  or  galls,  the 
quantity  of  colouring  matter  is  increased;  it  gives  a  more 
durable  colour,  and  produces  considerable  modifications 
in  tbe  colouring  maUer  with  which  it  is  mixed.  Sandal 
wood  yields  its  colouring  matter  to  brandy,  or  diluted 
alcohol,  more  readily  than  to  water. 

Having  given  some  account  of  tbe  general  principles 
of  dyeing,  and  of  the  substances  made  use  of,  we 
shall  now  confine  ourselves  chiefly  to  those  facts  that 
may  be  useful  to  private  persons  and  families  in  tbe 
common  concerns  of  life. 

Two  distinct  manufactures  belong  to  tbe  subject  of 
dyeing,  tbe  one  is  tbe  art  of  giving  an  uniform  colour  to 
an  entire  piece  of  stuff;  the  other  is  the  art  of  fixing 
various  coloured  patterns  on  an  uniform  ground,  which 
being  chiefly  employed  on  cotton  and  calico,  is  called 
calico-printing.  The  fundamental  principles  of  each  art, 
as  far  as  relates  to  the  chemical  action  of  the  fibres  of 
the  stuff  upon  tbe  different  dyes  and  their  mordants,  is 
the  same,  but  the  particular  modes  of  application  wide- 
ly differ.  We  shall  now,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, mention  some  of  tbe  more  simple  processes 
in  the  business  of  dyeing,  after  which  we  shall  give 
an  account  of  the  art  of  calico-printing.  The  pro- 
cess of  dyeing  in  the  piece  consists  of  a  few  simple  ope- 
rations, repeated  two,  three,  .or  more  times,  according 
to  circumstances,  with  many  minute  variations  in  the 
temperature,  time  of  immersion,  8tc,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  stuff,  and  the  colour  to  be  given,  by  rules, 
which,  after  all,  experience  and  practice  alone  can 
teach.  Our  authorities  will  be  the  best  that  we 
can  select  from,  viz.  Berthollet,  Bancroft,  Heltot, 
Cbaptal :  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica ;  the  British  En- 
cyclopedia, Aikin  s  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  and  other 
works  of  established  merit.  It  must,  however,  not  be 
forgotten,  that  the  variety  in  the  processes  actually  used 
is  almost  endless :  every  dyer,  whether  on  the  small  or 
i  large  scale,  having  his  particular  receipt,  in  which  slight 
variations  in  tbe  quantity  or  quabty  of  ingredients,  tbe 
time  or  order  of  application,  and  other  minute  circum- 
stances, are  found  to  render  the  colour  somewhat  more 
or  less  full,  durable,  glossy,  &c. 
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The  mode  of  dyeing  Silk  or  Worsted  of  a  fine  i 
Caknation  Colour. — First  take,  to  each  pound  of  'j 
silk,  four  handfuls  of  wheatea  bran;  put  it  into  two 
pails  of  water ;  boil  it ;  pour  it  into  a  tub,  and  let  it 
stand  all  night ;  then  take  half  the  quantity  of  that  water, 
and  put  into  it  half  a  pound  of  alum,  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  red  tartar,  beaten  to  a  fine  powder,  and  half 
au  ounce  of  finely  powdered  turmeric ;  boil  them  toge- 
ther, and  stir  them  well  about  with  a  stick ;  after  they 
have  boiled  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  take  the  kettle  off 
the  fire ;  put  hi  the  silk,  and  cover  the  kettle  close,  to 
prevent  the  steam  from  firing  out :  leave  it  thus  for  three 
hours ;  then  rune  your  silk  in  cold  water,  beat  and 
wring  it  on  a  wooden  pin,  and  hang  it  up  to  dry.  Then 
taken  quarter  of  a  pound  of  powdered  gall-nuts,  and 
put  the  powder  into  a  pail  of  river  water ;  boil  it  for  one 
hour  ;  then  take  off  the  kettle,  and  when  you  can  bear 
your  hand  in  it,  put  in  your  silk,  and  let  it  lay  an  hour, 
then  take  it  out,  and  bang  it  up  to  dry.   When  the  silk 
is  dry,  and  you  would  dye  it  of  a  crimson  colour,  weigh 
to  each  pound  of  silk,  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of 
finely  powdered  cochineal ;  then  put  it  in  the  pail  with 
the  remaining  lye,  and  having  well  mixed  it,  poor  it 
into  a  kettle ;  when  it  boils,  cover  it  well,  to  prevent 
any  dust  falling  into  it    After  you  have  put  in  three 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  alum,  and  two  ounces  and  a  half 
of  tartar,  both  finely  powdered,  let  it  boil  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour ;  then  take  it  off  the  fire ;  let  it  cool  a  little, 
and  put  m  the  silk ;  stir  it  well  with  a  stick,  to  prevent 
its  being  clouded ;  and  when  cool,  wring  it  out  if  the 
colour  is  not  deep  enough,  hang  the  kettle  agaiu  over 
the  fire  ;  and  when  it  has  boiled,  and  is  grown  lukewarm 
again,  repeat  the  stirring  in  of  the  silk ;  then  hang  it 
upon  a  wooden  pin  fastened  in  a  post,  and  wring  and 
beat  it  with  a  stick ;  after  this,  rinse  the  dyed  silk  in  hot 
lye,  wherein,  to  one  pound  of  silk,  dissolve  half  an 
of  Newcastle  soap ;  afterwards  rinse  it  in  cold 
.    Hang  the  skeins  of  silk  on  a  wooden  pin,  put- 
ting a  little  handstick  to  the  bottom  part,  and  thus  hav- 
ing worked  it,  wring  it  and  beat  it  round,  and  hang  it 
to  dry. 

Another  method  of  dyeing  Silk  a  Crimson  Red.— 
Take  of  good  Roman  alum,  powdered,  half  an  ounce ; 
tartar,  powdered,  one  ounce  ;  sulphuric  acid  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce ;  put  than  into  a  pewter  kettle,  and  pour 
an  much  water  on  them  as  is  sufficient  for  half  an  ounce 
of  the  silk  yon  purpose  dyeing ;  when  it  is  ready  to  boil, 
pat  in  the  silk,  which  before  you  must  boil  in  bran  ; 
boil  it  for  an  hour,  or  more  ;  then  wring  it  out,  and  put 
to  the  liquor  half  an  ounce  of  cochineal,  finely  powder- 
ed, and  sixty  drops  of  sulphuric  acid ;  when  ready  to 
boil,  put  in  die  silk  again,  and  let  it  soak  for  four  hours ; 
then  take  clean  water,  drop  into  it  a  little  of  this  acid ;  I 
therein  the  silk ;  take  it  out  again,  and  dry  it  on 
This  will  be  j  high  colour :  but  if 
it  of  a  deep  crimson,  take,  instead  of 


or  Purple.— \M.  Your  boiler  or  kettle  must  be  of  good 
pewter,  quite  clean,  and  free  from  any  soil  or  grease. 
2d.  The  prepared  tartar  must  be  put  in  when  the  water 
is  lukewarm.  3d.  If  you  intend  to  dye  wooUen  or  worst- 
ed yarn,  you  may  put  it  in  the  first  boiling,  and  let  it 
boil  for  two  hours.    4th.  When  boiled,  take  it  out 
rinse  it,  clean  the  kettle,  and  put  m  the  water  for  the 
second  boiling.    5th.  litis  secoud  boiling  is  performed 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  first ;  then  put  in  cochineal, 
finely  powdered ;  when  it  boils,  stir  it  well  about  6th. 
Now  the  silk,  which  before  has  been  washed  and  cleans- 
ed in  the  first  lye,  is  to  be  put  in,  on  a  winch,  which  is 
continually  turned  about,  in  order  to  prevent  the  colours 
from  fixing  in  clouds.    7th.  When  the  colour  is  to  your 
mind,  take  it  out;  rinse  it  clean,  and  hang  it  up  in  a 
room,  or  a  shady  place,  where  it  may  be  free  from  dust. 
8th.  When  the  acid  is  put  into  the  second  boiling,  it 

*  you  must 


causes  a  coarse  froth  to  swim  at  top, 
carefully  take  off. 

Of  Scarlet  Dyeing. 

Scarlet  dyeing,  in  general,  is  a  distinct  and  separate 
branch  of  trade,  the  materials  being  of  that  delicate  kind 
as  easily  to  be  injured  by  any  accidental  admixture  of 
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oiner  colours,  ana  pan  oi  we  ftuparjius  i.ieitiji  some- 
what different  from  common  dyeing.  The  boiler,  in 
which  the  cochineal  bath  is  made,  is  generally  of  tin  or 
strongly  tinned  copper ;  because  a  solution  of  fin  is  the 
mordant  employed  in  the  process,  and  therefore  no  mis- 
chief can  arise  from  its  being  in  contact  with  the  same 
metal.  The  water  made  use  of  must  be  soft  and  pure, 
hard  water  having  a  tendency  to  produce  a  rose-colour, 
which,  however,  is  corrected  by  boiling  bran  or  starch 
in  it  The  infusion  of  cochineal  is  naturally  of  a  fine 
crimson,  and  with  a  mordant  it  fixes  on  woollen  and 
silk  with  great  firmness,  but  weakly  and  with  consider- 
able difficulty  on  linen  and  cotton.  Alum  was  the  first 
employed  to  fix  the  colour  of  cochineal. on  wool.  It 
does  sensibly  alter  the  natural  tint,  and  it  gives  a  deep 
and  durable  crimson.  It  will  even  restore  the  crimson 
to  cloth  dyed  scarlet  by  the  compound  fin  mordant. 
The  effect  of  tin  in  heightening  the  colour  of  cochineal 
was  oiscovereo  oy  a  uennia  cucinwi,  ruuuea  ivuster, 
who  was  settled  at  Bow  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  about 
the  year  1543,  and  on  this  account  scarlet  is  called  the 
Bow-dve  in  this  country. 

Woollen  cloth  is  usually  dyed  scarlet  in  two  opera- 
tions, though  a  single  one  will  suffice,  but  in  general  it 
is  less  convenient. 

To  dye  lOQtos.  of  wool  or  woollen  cloth  Scab  let. 
—Take  8  or  10  pounds  of  tartar,  put  them  into  the 
boiler  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  soft  water,  and  six  or 
eight  ounces  of  cochineal.  Afterwards  10  or  12  pounds 
of  the  nitre-muriate  of  tin  are  to  be  added,  and  when 
the  mix  tare  is  ready  to  boil,  the  cloth,  previously  wet- 
ted, is  put  into  the  dyeing  liquor,  turned  through  it  by 
a  winch  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  liquor  being  kept 
boiling  the  whole  time.  The  cloth  is  then  taken  out 
and  is  found  by  this  first  process  to  have  ao 
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a  flesh  colour.  The  boiler  is  now  emptied,  and 
filled  with  fresh  water,  and  when  nearly  boiliag, 
from  five  to  six  pounds  of  cochineal  are  thrown  in,  and 
well  stirred  ;  after  which  ten  pounds  more  of  the  solu- 
tion of  tin  are  added,  and  the  cloth  is  then  put  in,  and 
turned  through  the  boiling  liquor,  at  first  briskly,  and 
then  slowly  for  half  an  hour.  It  is  then  washed  and 
dried  in  the  usual  manner.  The  proportion  of  cochineal 
to  dye  a  fuH  scarlet,  is  an  ounce  to  a  pound  of  cloth ; 
hence,  from  the  high  price  of  this  article,  the  cochineal 
dye  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  of  all  the  processes  in 
the  whole  art  of  dyeing. 

When  a  bright  flame-coloured  scarlet  is  wanted,  a 
little  yellow  fustic  is  added  to  the  first  bath,  or  else 
some  turmeric  is  added  to  the  cochineal  in  the  second. 

The  ease  with  which  alkaline  and  earthy  salts  coun- 
teract the  yellow  part  of  these  colours,  causes  the  scar- 
let cloth  to  be  changed  more  or  less  to  a  rose  or  crim- 
son by  fulling.  If  the  scarlet,  when  finished,  has  too 
much  of  an  orange  tint,  this  may  be  corrected  by  after- 
wards boiling  the  cloth  in  a  hard  water,  or  one  that 
contains  an  earthy  salt.  After  the  full  scarlet  has  been 
given  to  the  cloth,  the  liquor  still  retains  part  of  the  co- 
chineal, with  a  large  portion  of  the  mordant,  and  this  is  | 
used  for  the  lighter  dyes ;  or,  with  the  addition  of  fustic,  • 
madder,  and  other  ingredients,  it  is  employed  for  a  vast 
variety  of  mixed,  or,  as  they  arc  called,  degraded  reds, 
orange,  &c. 

To  dye  a  pound  of  wool  Scarlet.— Boil  it  in  a  tin 
vessel,  with  something  less  than  a  quart  of  water:  three 
drams  of  tartar,  and  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  cochineal :  I 
when  the  ebullition  begins,  add  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
tin,  and  the  whole  to  be  boiled  a  quarter  of  an  hour ; 
the  vessel  is  then  taken  from  the  fire,  and  the  solution  i 
poured  into  a  large  caldron  of  boiling  water,  at  the  ! 
instant  the  cloth  is  immersed  in  it. 

Dr.  Bancroft  recommends  a  method  of  dyeing  scarlet 
in  which  a  much  smaller  portion  of  cochineal  produces 
an  equal  effect  He  imagined  scarlet,  from  his  experi-  j 
merits,  to  be  a  compound  colour,  caused  by  about  | 
three-fourths  of  crimson  or  rose  colour,  and  one-fourth 
df  pure  bright  yellow.  Hence  he  infers,  that  when  the 
natural  crimson  of  the  cochineal  is  made  scarlet  by  the 
usual  process,  a  fourth  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
cochineal  must  be  changed  from  its  natural  crimson  to  a 
yellow  colour,  by  the  action  of  the  solution  of  tin.  On 
this  account,  be  introduced  a  bright  yellow  dye  into  the 
bath  with  the  cochineal,  and  reduced  the  quantity  of  this 
more  expensive  ingredient.  He  found  that  a  mixture  of 
two  pounds  of  sulphuric  acid  with  three  pounds  of  mu- 
riatic acid  poured  on  fourteen  ounces  of  granulated  tin, 
with  exposure  to  heat,  produced  a  solution  of  tin,  that 
had  twice  the  effect  of  the  common  nitro-muriatic  solu- 
tion, at  less  than  one-third  of  the  expense,  and  which 
raised  the  colours  more,  without  producing  a  yellow 
shade.  For  the  yellow  dye  this  excellent  chemist  used 
quercitron  bark. 

The  Dutch  manner  of  dyeing  Scarlet. — Boil  the 
'  i  water,  with  alum,  tartar,  rock  salt,  nitric  acid, 


and  pea  flowers,  in  a  pewter  kettle;  then  put  into  the 


kettle,  starch, 


and  cochineal,  finely  pow- 


dered, stirring  or  turning  the  cloth  well  about ;  thus  you 
may,  by  adding  more  or  less  cochineal,  raise  the  colour 
to  what  height  you  please. 

General  Ob$ervatwns  for  dyeing  Cloth  of  a  Red  or 
Scarlet  colour.— 1st.  The  cloth  must  be  well 


a  lye  made  of  alum  and  tartar ;  this  is  commonly  done 
with  two  parts  of  alum  and  one  part  of  tartar.  4d.  For 
•strengthening  the  red  colour,  prepare  a  water  of  bran  or 
is  thus  prepared  ;  take  6ve  or  six 
boil  it  over  a  slow  fire  in  rain- 
water for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  put  it,  with 
some  cold  water,  into  a  small  vessel,  mixing  it  up  with 
a  handful  of  leaven  (the  sourer  it  is  made  the  better) ; 
this  causes  the  water  to  be  soft,  and  the  cloth  to  become 
mellow :  it  is  commonly  used  in  the  first  boiling,  and 
mixed  with  the  alum  water.  3d.  Agaric,  is  an  ingre- 
dient used  in  dyeing  of  reds,  bat  few  dyers  can  give  any 
reason  for  its  virtue  :  as  it  is  of  a  dry  and  spongy  nature, 
it  may  reasonably  be  supposed,  that  it  contracts  the 
greasiness  which  may  happen  to  be  in  the  dye.  4th. 
Arsenic  is  a  very  dangerous  ingredient;  nitric  or  muria- 
tic acid  may  supply  its  place  as  well  3fb.  Scarlet  is  a 
variety  of  crimson  colour :  the  nitric  acid  n  the  chief 
ingredient  in  the  change ;  this  may  be  tried  in  a  wine 
glass,  wherein  a  deep  crimson  colour  is  put :  by  adding 
drops  of  nitric  acid  to  it,  it  will  change  into  a  scarlet. 
6th.  Observe  that  you  always  take  one  part  of  tartar  to 
two  parts  of  alum ;  most  dyers  prefer  the  white  to  the 
red  tartar ;  but,  however,  in  crimson  colours,  and  others 
that  turn  upon  the  brown,  the  red  tartar  is  chosen  by 
many  as  preferable  to  the  white. 

To  prepare  the  Cloth  for  dyeing  of  Scarlet. — First, 
take,  to  one  pound  of  cloth,  one  part  of  bran  water  and 
two  parts  of  river  water ;  put  into  it  two  ounces  of  alum 
and  one  ounce  of  tartar ;  when  it  boils  and  froths,  skim 
it,  and  put  in  the  cloth ;  turn  it  therein  for  an  hour; 
then  take  it  out  and  rinse  it. 

To  dye  Cloth  of  a  common  Red.— Take,  to  twenty 
yards  of  cloth,  three  pounds  of  alum,  one  pound  and  a 
half  of  tartar,  and  one-third  of  a  pound  of  chalk ;  put 
them  into  a  kettle  with  water,  and  boil  them ;  take  six 
pounds  of  good  madder,  and  a  wine-glassful  of  vinegar ; 
let  them  be  warmed  together ;  put  in  the  cloth,  and 
tum  it  round  upon  the  winch  till  you  o! nerve  it  red 
enough  ;  then  rinse  it  out,  and  it  will  be  of  a  tine  red. 

Another  method. — Take  four  pounds  of  alum,  two 
pounds  of  tartar,  four  ounces  of  white  lead,  and  half  a 
bushel  of  wheaten  bran ;  put  these  ingredients,  together 
with  the  cloth,  into  a  kettle ;  let  it  boil  for  an  hour  and 
a  half,  and  leave  it  to  soak  all  night ;  then  rinse  it,  and 
take,  for  the  dye,  one  pound  of  good  madder,  two 
ounces  of  Orleans  yellow,  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  tur- 
meric, and  two  ounces  of  nitric  acid :  boil  tbem :  turn 
the  cloth  with  a  winch  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  aad 
it  will  be  a  good  red. 

To  dye  a  Crimson  trith  Archil. — Put  clean  water 
into  the  kettle,  and  to  each  pound  of  silk  take  twelve 
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#uticce  of  archil;  in  this  turn  your  silk,  and  wring  it 
oat ;  then  dissolve,  to  each  pound  of  silk,  a  quarter  of 
a  pouod  of  alum,  sod  ft*  much  white  arsenic ;  in  this 
liquor  put  the  silk  all  night  to  soak,  then  wring  it  out; 
thu  done,  take  to  each  pound  of  silk  two  ounces  of 
cochineal,  two  ounces  of  galls,  two  ounces  of  gum, 
with  a  little  turmeric:  in  this  boil  the  silk  for  two 
hours;  let  it  soak  all  oigbt.and  in  the  morning  rinse  it  out. 

To  due  Wonted,  Stuff",  or  Yarn  of  a  Crimton  Co- 
lour.— Take,  to  each  pound  of  worsted,  two  ounces  of 
aiarn,  two  ounces  of  white  tarter,  two  ounces  of  nitrous 
acid,  half  an  ounce  of  pewter,  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
madder,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  logwood;  put 
them  together  in  fair  water,  boiling  the  worsted  therein 
for  a  considerable  time :  then  take  it  out,  and  when  cool 
rinse  it  in  clean  water ;  then  boil  it  again,  and  put  to 
each  pound  of  worsted  a  quarter  of  a  pouod  of  log- 


4  not  her  Method. — Take,  to  eight  pounds  of  worst- 
ed, six  gallons  of  water,  and  eight  handful*  of  wheaten 
bran,  let  them  stand  all  night  to  settle ;  in  the  morning  1 
pour  it  clear  off  and  filter  it;  take  thereof  half  the 
quantity,  adding  as  much  clear  water  to  it;  boil  it  up, 
and  put  into  it  one  pound  of  alum,  and  half  a  pound  of 
tartar  ;  than  put  in  the  worsted,  and  let  it  boil  for . 
two  hows,  stirring  it  up  and  down  all  the  while  it  is 
boiling  with  a  sUck.  Then  boil  the  other  half  part  of 
your  bran  water,  mixing  it  with  the  same  quantity  of 
fair  water  as  before ;  when  it  boils,  put  into  it  four 
ounces  of  cochineal,  two  ounces  of  finely  powdered 
tartar;  stir  it  well  about,  and  when  it  has  boiled  for  a 
little  while,  put  in  your  stuffs  :  keep  stirring  it  from  one 
end  of  the  kettle  to  the  other  with  a  stick,  or  turn  it  on 
a  winch  till  you  see  the  colour  is  to  your  mind ;  then 
take  it  out  of  the  kettle,  let  it  cool,  and  rinse  it  in  fair 


.  ^Another  for  Silk. — Take,  to  each  pound  of  silk,  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  powdered  Brasil  wood;  boil  it 
up,  and  strain  it  through  a  sieve  into  a  tub,  and  pour 
trater  to  it  till  it  is  just  warm :  in  ibis,  turn  your  silk, 
w  hich  before  has  been  prepared  as  has  been  directed  ; 
and  when  all  the  strength  is  drawn  out,  rinse,  wring, 
and  dry  it. 

Crimson  may  be  produced  either  by  dyeing  the 
wool  this  colour  at  once,  or  by  first  dyeing  scarlet  and 
then  changing  the  shade  to  that  required.  To  dye 
crimson  by  a  single  process,  somewhat  different  from 
that  which  has  been  described:  a  solution  of  two 
ounces  and  a  half  of  alum,  and  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
tartar  are  employed  for  every  pound  of  stuff,  for  each 
of  which  an  ounce  of  cochineal  is  afterwards  used  in 
dyeing.  A  solution  of  tin  may  be  employed,  but  in 
smaller  proportions  than  for  the  dyeing  of  scarlet.  To 
sender  the  crimson  deeper,  and  give  it  more  bloom, 
archil,  as  we  have  seen,  and  potash  are  frequently  used, 
but  this  bloom  is  extremely  fugacious.  Scarlet  gives  a 
crimson  by  means  of  alkalies,  alum,  and  earthy  salts. 
Crimson  is  the  natural  colour  of  the  cochineal,  and  to 


hour  in  the  solution  of  alum,  the  strength  of  which  b 
to  be  regulated  by  the  depth  of  the  shade  required. 

To  dye  a  fine  Carnation.-— Take,  to  each  pound 
of  silk,  after  it  is  rinsed  and  dried,  four  pounds  of  saf- 
flower:  put  the  saffl'jwer  in  a  bag,  and  wash  it  in 
clean  water  till  the  water  comes  clear  from  it;  then 
take  the  safflower  out  of  the  bag,  press  it  between  your 
hands,  and  rub  it  asunder  in  a  clean  tub;  Uke  to  each 
pound  of  silk  four  ounces  of  potash ;  work  it  well  to- 
gether with  the  safflower ;  divide  it  into  two  parts ; 
pour  one  part  thereof  into  a  close  sack,  that  will 
keep  the  pot-ash  from  coming  out,  otherwise  it  will 
make  the  silk  speckled;  pour  clear  water  over  to  draw 
die  strength  out  of  the  safflower ;  then  take,  to  each 
pound  of  silk,  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  lemon  juice,  di- 
vide that  also  into  two  parts,  and  put  each  to  the  two 
quantities  of  safflower;  hang  your  silk  well  dried  on 
clean  sticks,  and  dip  it  in  the  first  part  of  the  liquor 
continually  for  an  hour;  then  wring  it  well  oat  and 
hang  it  again  on  sticks :  having  prepared  the  other  part 
of  the  safflower  as  you  did  the  first,  dip  it  therein  as 
before  for  the  space  of  an  hour;  then  wring  it  well  and 
hang  it  up  to  dry  in  the  shade,  and  you  will  have  a  fine 
colour. 

A  Carnation  for  Woollen. — Take  four  ounces  of 
ceruss,  three  ounces  and  a  half  of  arsenic,  one  pound  of 
burnt  tartar,  one  pound  of  alum;  boil  your  stuffs  with 
these  ingredients  for  two  hours;  then  take  them  out 
and  hang  them  up ;  the  next  morning  make  a  dye  of 
two  pounds  of  good  madder,  two  ounces  of  turmeric, 
and  three  ounces  of  aqua-fortis. 

To  dye  a  Carnation  on  Silk  or  Cotton.— Take 
three  pounds  of  alum,  three  ounces  of  arsenic,  and 
four  ounces  of  ceruss ;  boil  your  silk  or  cotton  therein 
for  an  hour;  then  take  it  out  and  rinse  it  in  fair  wafer; 
after  which  make  a  lye  of  eight  pounds  of  madder,  and 
two  ounces  of  muriate  of  ammonia ;  soak  tbe  silk  or 
cotton  therein  all  night;  boil  it  a  little  in  fair  water, 
and  put  into  it  one  ounce  of  pot-ash ;  then  pour  in 
«ome  of  the  lye,  and  every  time  you  pour  die  colour 
will  grow  the  deeper,  so  that  you  may  bring  it  to  what 
degree  you  please. 

Another  Method. — Take,  to  one  pound  of  silk,  cotton, 
or  yarn,  one  ounce  of  tartar,  and  half  an  ounce  of  white 
starch,  boil  them  together  in  fair  water ;  then  put  in  one 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cochineal,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  starch,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  pewter  dissolved  in 
half  an  ounce  of  aqua-fortis,  and  mixed  with  fair  water ; 
when  the  water  with  the  starch  and  tartar  has  boiled 
for  some  time,  supply  it  with  the  cochineal  and  tbe 
above  aqua-fortis;  put  in  your  silk  or  whatever  you  have 
a  mind  to  dye,  and  you  will  have  it  of  a  fine  colour. 

Another  Method. — Take  one  ounce  of  tartar ;  starch 
and  lemon  juice,  of  each  half  an  ounce ;  cream  of  tar- 
tar a  quarter  of  an  ounce ;  boil  them  together  in  fair 
water,  adding  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  turmeric  :  put 
in  half  an  ounce  of  cochineal,  and,  a  little  while  after, 
one  ounce  of  aqua-fortis,  in  which  you  have  dissolved  a 
of  an  ounce  of  pewter,  then  put  in  your  silk. 

Method 
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Method  of  dyeing  Broad  Cloth  of  a  CaBMATIOH 
colour. — Tike  liquor  of  wheaten  bran,  three  pound*  of 
alum,  tartar  two  or  three  ounces ;  boil  them,  and  then 
immerse  in  it  twenty  yards  of  broad  cloth :  after  it  hat 
boiled  three  hours,  cool  and  wash  it ;  take  fresh  clear 
bran  liquor  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  fire  pounds  of 
madder,  boil  as  usual. 

Of  dyeing  BLUB. — Blue  may  be  dyed  by  woad 
alone,  which  would  give  a  permanent,  but  not  a  deep 
blue  ;  but  if  indigo  be  mixed  with  it  a  very  rich  colour 
will  be  obtained.  The  following  is  a  method  : 

Of  preparing  a  blub  Fat. — Into  a  vat  about  seven 
«t  and  a  half  deep,  and  five  and  a  half  broad  are  to  be 
thrown  about  400  lbs.  of  woad  broken  in  pieces.  Thirty 
pounds  of  weld  are  boiled  in  a  copper  about  three 
hour*,  in  a  sufficient  quantity  to  fill  toe  Tat ;  when  this 

brsaaMeto1  Padded?  and^t  ^  then  to  be  boiled*  half 
an  hour  longer.  This  bam  is  to  be  cooled  with  twenty 
buckets  of  water ;  and  after  it  is  settled,  the  weld  is  to 
he  taken  out,  and  it  is  to  be  poured  into  the  vat:  all  the 
time  it  is  running  into  the  vat,  and  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  longer,  it  is  to  be  stirred  with  a  rake.  TTie  vat 
is  then  covered  up  very  hot  and  left  to  stand  six  hours, 
when  it  is  raked  again  for  half  an  hour,  and  this  opera- 
tion is  repeated  every  three  hours.  When  blue  veins 
appear  on  the  surface  of  the  vat,  eight  or  nine  pounds 
of  quick-lime  are  thrown  in:  at  the  same  time,  or  im- 
mediately after,  the  indigo  is  put  into  the  vat,  being  first 
ground  fine  in  a  mill  with  the  least  possible  quantity  of 
water.  When  diluted  to  the  consistence  of  thick  pap, 
it  is  drawn  off  at  the  lower  part  of  the  mill,  and  thrown 
into  the  vat.  The  quantity  of  indigo  depends  on  the 
shade  of  colour  required.  A  vat  which  contains  no 
woad  is  called  an  indigo  vat.  The  vessel  used  for  this 
preparation  is  of  copper,  into  which  is  poured  water, 
in  the  DroDortioo  of  120  gallons  of  this,  six  pounds  of 
potash,  twelve  ounces  of  madder  and  six  pounds  of  bran 
have  been  boiled :  six  pounds  of  indigo  ground  in  water 
are  then  put  in,  and  after  carefully  raking  it  the  vat  is 
coveted,  and  a  slow  fire  kept  round  it,  Twelve  hours 
after  it  is  filled,  it  is  to  be  raked  a  second  time,  which 
is  to  be  repeated  at  similar  intervals  of  time,  till  it 
comes  to  a  blue,  which  will  generally  happen  in  forty- 
eight  hours:  if  die  bath  be  well  managed  it  will  be  of 
a  fine  green  covered  with  coppery  scales,  and  a  fine 
blue  scum.  In  this  vat  the  indigo  is  rendered  soluble 
in  the  water  by  the  alkali  instead  of  the  lime. 

A  second  method  for  preparing  a  BLUB  fa/.— Heat 
soft  water  in  a  kettle ;  put  into  it  four  or  five  handfuls 
of  wheaten  bran,  together  with  four  pounds  of  potash ; 
when  that  is  dissolved,  boil  it  for  an  hour  and  add  four 
pounds  of  madder ;  with  this  boil  it  for  an  boor  longer, 
then  pour  the  water  into  the  vet ;  do  net  fill  it  by  the 
height  of  a  foot,  and  cover  your  vat;  then  set  it  with 
indigo  and  woad,  of  each  su  pounds,  and  two  pounds 
of  potash ;  put  this  into  a  smalt  kettle  in  warm  water, 
set  it  on  a  slow  fire  and  let  it  boil  gently  for  half  an 
hour,  stirring  it  all  the  while;  then  pour  that  to  the 


liquors  already  m  the  vat  To  set  a  vat  with* 
indigo  only,  you  must  boil  the  first  lye  with  potash, 
four  or  five  handfuls  of  bran,  and  half  or  three  quarters 
of  a  pound  of  madder ;  diis  boil  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  when  settled  it  win  be  fit  for  use.  Then  grind  your' 
indigo  in  a  bowl  with  an  iron  smooth  ball  very  fine, 
pouring  on  some  of  the  lye  and  mixing  it  together : 
when  settled,  poor  the  clear  into  the  blue  vat ;  and,  on 
the  sediment  of  the  indigo,  pour  again  some  of  the  lye; 
this  you  should  repeat  till  you  see  the  blue  tincture  is 
extracted  clearly  from  it.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that 
the  madder  must  be  but  sparingly  used,  for  it  only  alter* 
the  colour  and  makes  it  of  a  violet  bme,  which,  if  yon 
design  to  have,  cochineal  is  the  fitter  for.  The  mixed 
colours  in  blue  are  the  following:  dark  blue,  deep 
blue,  high  blue,  sky  blue,  pale  blue,  dead  blue,  and 
whitish  blue.  By  mixingof  blue  and  crimson,  purple,  co- 
lumbine, amaranth,  and  violet  colours  are  produced ;  and* 
from  those  mixtures  may  also  be  drawn  the  pearl,  silver, 
gridlin,  etc.  colours.  Prom  a  middling  blue  and  crim- 
son are  produced  the  following  colours,  viz.  the  pansy, 
brown  grey,  end  deep  brown.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  in  setting  the  blue  vat  you  do  not  overboil  the  lye, 
by  which  the  colour  becomes  muddy  and  changeable; 
be  also  sparing  of  the  potash,  for  too  much  gives  the 
blue  a  greenish  and  false  hue. 

Directions  for  setting  another  Blue  Vat;  trith  ob- 
servations upon  the  management,  both  for  Silk  and 
Wonted. — Take  half  a  bushel  of  clean  beech  ashes,  well 
sifted;  of  this  make  a  lye  with  three  pails  of  river  or 
rain  water ;  pour  it  into  a  tub,  and  put  in  two  handfuls 
bran,  two  ounces  of  madder,  two 


white  tartar  finely  powdered,  one  pound  of 
half  a  pound  of  indigo,  pounded;  stir  k  all  wcil  toge- 
ther once  every  twelve  hours,  for  fourteen  days  suc- 
cessively ;  when  the  liquid  appears  green  on  the  finger* 
it  is  fit  for  dyeing ;  stir  it  every  morning,  and  when 
done  cover  it.  When  you  are  going  to  dye  silk,  first 
wash  the  silk  in  a  fresh  warm  lye;  wring  it  out,  and  dip 
it  into  the  vat.  Yon  may  dye  it  of  what  shade  yon 
please,  by  holding  it  longer  or  shorter  in  the  dye.  When 
the  colour  is  to  your  mind,  wring  the  silk ;  and  having 
another  tub  ready  at  hand  with  a  clear  lye,  rinse  your 
silk ;  then  wash  and  beat  it  in  fair  water,  and  hang  it 
up  to  dry.  When  the  vat  is  wasted,  fill  it  with  the  rye ; 
but  if  it  grows  too  weak,  supply  it  with  half  a  pound  of 
potash,  half  a  pound  of  madder,  one  handful  of  wheaten 
bran,  and  half  a  handful  of  white  tartar ;  let  it  stand 
for  eight  days,  stirring  it  every  twelve  hours,  and  it 
will  be  again  fit  for  use. 

Another  Method  for  Woollen. — Fdl  a  kettle  with 
water,  boil  it  up,  and  put  potash  into  it ;  after  it  has 
boiled  with 'that  a  little,  put  in  two  or  three  handfuls  of 
bran;  let  it  boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and  therJ 
cover  it ;  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  let  it  settle.  Pound 
indigo  as  fine  as  floor ;  then  pour  the  above  lye  to  it, 
stir  and  let  it  settle,  and  pour  the  clear  lye  into  the  vat  j 
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then  pour  more  lye  to  the  sediment,  stir  it,  and 
settled,  pour  that  into  the  vat  also ;  repeat  this  til 
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indigo  is  wasted.  Or,  take  to  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
indigo  half  a  pound  of  potash,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
madder,  three  handfuls  of  borax ;  let  them  boil  for  half 
an  hour,  and  then  settle ;  with  this  lye  grind  your  indigo 
in  a  copper  bowl ;  put  this  in  an  old  vat  of  indigo,  or 
on  a  new  one  of  woad,  and  it  will  make  it  fit  for  use 
in  twenty-four  hours. 

Hellot  describes  two  vats,  in  which  the  indigo  is 
dissolved  by  means  of  urine.  Madder  is  added  to 
them;  in  the  one  vinegar  is  put,  in  the  other  alum  and 
tartar,  of  each  an  equal  weight  to  the  indigo.  It  is 
probable  die  indigo  is  dissolved  in  them  by  the  ammo- 
nia formed  in  die  urine. 

To  dye  Saxon  blue.— Take  four  parts  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  pour  them  on  one  part  of  indigo,  in  fine  pow- 
der :  let  the  mixture  be  stirred  some  time,  and  having 
stood  twenty-four  hours,  one  part  of  dry  potash  in  fine 
powder  is  added :  the  whole  is  to  be  again  well  stirred, 
and  having  stood  a  day  and  night,  more  or  less  water  is  | 
added  gradually.  This  colour  derives  its  name  from  1 
having  been  discovered  at  Grossenhayn,  in  Saxony,  by 
the  chemist  Barth.  To  dye  cloth  wiUi  it,  it  must  be 
prepared  with  alum  and  tartar :  a  greater  or  less  pro- 
portion of  indigo  is  put  into  the  bath,  according  as  the 
shade  required  b  deep  or  light :  for  deep  shades  the 
stuff  must  be  passed  several  times  through  die  bath : 
lighter  shades  may  be  dyed  after  the  deep  ones,  but  they 
have  more  lustre  when  dyed  in  a  fresh  bath. 

According  to  Chaptal,  when  wool  is  to  be  dyed  in  a 
blue  vat,  the  operator  fixes  to  the  sides  of  the  vat 
iron  or  copper  hoops,  which  are  fastened  with  cords 
to  the  hooks  on  the  sides  of  the  vat ;  die  inner  sides  of 
these  hoops  are  furnished  with  a  net,  and  when  wool  is 
to  be  dyed,  he  puts  above  it  another  net  thicker  dian  the 
former.   These  preparations  are  necessary  to  prevent 
the  cloth  coming  into  contact  with,  or  disturbing  the 
deposition  at  the  bottom  of  the  vat.    When  the  cal- 
dron is  thus  furnished,  the  stuff  previously  wrung  out 
of  tepid  water  is  put  into  it,  and  kept  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  according  to  the  degree  of  strength  that  is 
to  be  imparted  to  the  colour.    When  taken  out  it  is 
wrung  above  the  copper  and  exposed  to  the  air.  The 
green  colour  which  it  has  imbibed  in  the  bath  is 
instantly  changed  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  In 
dyeing  Saxon  blue  according  to  this  chemist,  a  mordant 
is  used  of  three  ounces  and  three  quarters  of  alum  and 
two  ounces  and  a  quarter  of  cream  of  tartar  to  one 
pound  and  a  quarter  of  cloth.    After  being  boiled  in 
this  composition  an  hour,  the  stuff  is  left  in  it  about 
twenty-four  hours  longer.   The  colour  bath  is  pre- 

Earcd  by  pouring  into  boiling  water  an  ounce,  or  rather 
ifSf  of  the  solution  of  indigo  in  sulphuric  acid  to  one 
pound  and  a  quarter  of  cloth,  which  is  boiled  in  it 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  and  after  being  taken  out  it 
is  carefully  washed. 

Dark  blues  cannot  be  produced  in  the  indigo  vat : 
to  obtain  the  Turkish  blue,-  which  is  the  deepest  of  all, 
it  is  necessary  to  immerse  the  silks  in  a  very  strong  warm 
bath  of  savory  before  putting  it  into  the  vat.  Royal 


Blue  is  also  very  deep  and  permanent,  and  to  obtain 
this,  cochineal  is  employed  instead  of  savory.  This  last 
blue  may  be  imitated  by  immersing  the  silk  in  a  solu- 
tion of  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  verdigris  to  one  pound 
and  a  quarter  of  silk ;  the  silk  is  afterwards  disposed  in  a 
bath  of  Indian  wood,  in  which  it  assumes  a  blue  co- 
lour, winch  is  fixed  by  passing  it  through  the  vat.  Silks 
to  be  dyed  blue  are  usually  boiled  in  a  bath  composed 
of  44 lbs.  of  soap  to  about  1 10 lbs.  of  silk;  it  is  care- 
fully washed,  after  which  it  is  made  into  skeins  and 
plunged  into  the  vat  till  it  has  acquired  die  desired 
shade. 

Yellow  is  usually  imparted  to  woollen  substances 
by  a  decoction  of  woad,  but  as  this  plant  yields  its 
colouring  principle  with  difficulty,  alkalies  are  employed 
to  assist  in  its  extraction.  Alkalies  are  chiefly  used  for 
diis  purpose  in  the  dyeing  of  linen  or  cotton,  and  their 
place  must  be  supplied  by  salt,  sal-ammoniac,  and 
alum,  when  wood  is  to  be  applied  to  animal  substances 
which  are  dissolved  in  alkalies.  Lime  is  sometimes 
[  used  to  heighten  yellow  colours.  A  good  yellow  of 
I  different  tints  may  be  procured  by  boiling  w  oad  with 
marine  salt,  lime,  or  alum :  the  salt  produces  the 
deepest  shade :  alum  renders  the  colour  brighter,  am- 
monia imparts  a  greenish  hue  to  the  bath,  tartar  gives  a 
very  pale  shade,  and  copperas  changes  it  to  a  brown. 

To  dye  Silk  yellow. — Silks  intended  for  a  yellow 
colour  are  boiled  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  pound 
of  soap  to  five  pounds  of  silk ;  they  are  afterwards 
washed,  alumed,  and  exposed  on  rods.  The  yellow 
bath  is  prepared  by  boiling  two  pounds  and  a  quarter 
of  woad  to  die  pound  of  silk  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  This  bath  is  strained  through  a  sieve,  and 
cooled  till  the  hand  can  be  kept  in  it,  before  the  silk  is 
immersed  in  the  vat.  A  golden  hue  may  be  imparted 
to  yellow  by  means  of  annotta. 

To  dye  Silk  of  a  poppy  colour. — The  most  beau- 
tiful red  imparted  to  silk  is  that  termed  poppy  :  this 
colour  is  procured  by  precipitating  on  stuff,  bastard  saf- 
fron held  in  a  solution  of  potash.  With  this  view,  when 
the  silk  is  washed  and  put  on  rods,  citric  juice  is 
poured  into  the  bath  till  it  acquires  a  cherry  colour.  It 
is  then  well  stirred,  and  the  silk  repeatedly  let  down 
into  it  till  it  has  acquired  a  sufficient  colour.  To  pro- 
duce a  full  poppy  colour  the  silk  is  wrung  on  coming 
out  of  the  first  bath,  which  it  exhausts,  and  is  then  put 
into  the  second.  Five  or  six  badis  are  requisite  to 
impart  to  it  a  fiame  colour.  The  poppy  colour  is 
heightened  by  putting  the  silk  through  tepid  water  aci- 
dulated with  lemon-juice.  Annotta,  three  or  four 
shades  paler  than  aurora  is  requisite  for  silks,  before 
exposing  them  to  the  colouring  principle  of  bastard 
saffron.  The  poppy  colour  communicated  by  diis  last 
dye  may  be  imitated  by  Brazil  wood. 

To  dye  Silk  of  a  straw  yellow. — Take  alum 
and  rinse  your  silk  well  as  before  directed,  then  bod  to 
each  pound  of  silk  one  pound  of  fustic,  and  let  them 
stand  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour :  put  into  a  tub  large 
enough  for  the  quantity  of  the  silk,  a  sufficient  quantity 
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of  that  lye  and  fair  water;  in  this  rime  the  silk  ;  fill 
Ike  kettle  again  with  water  and  let  it  boil  for  an  hour, 
and  having  wrung  the  silk  out  of  the  first  liquor,  and 
hung  it  on  sticks,  prepare  a  stronger  lye  than  the  first ; 
in  this  dip  your  silk  till  the  colour  wished  for  is  ob- 
tained. 

Another  Method. — Put  into  a  clean  kettle,  to  each 
pound  of  silk,  two  pounds  of  fustic,  let  it  boil  for  an 
hour,  then  put  in  six  ounces  of  gall ;  let  them  boil  to- 
gether half  an  hour  longer.  The  silk,  being  alumed 
and  rimed,  is  turned  about  in  this  colour ;  then  take  it 
out  of  the  kettle  and  wring  it;  dip  it  in  potash  lye  and 
wring  it  out  again ;  then  put  it  into  the  kettle,  let  it 
soak  a  whole  night,  and  in  the  morning  rinse,  beat  it 
«ot,  and  hang  it  up  to  dry. 

To  due  Yarn  of  a  Yellow  Colour. — In  a  kettle  of 
strong  lye  put  a  bundle  of  woad  and  let  it  boil,  then 
poor  off  the  lye,  and  take,  to  one  pound  and  a  half  of 
yarn,  half  an  ounce  of  verdigris,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
alum ;  put  it  into  a  quart  of  brown  Brasil  wood  liquor 
boiled  with  lye,  stir  it  well  together,  and  pour  it  in 
and  mix  it  with  the  woad  lye ;  in  this  soak  your  yarn 
over  night,  and  it  will  be  of  a  good  yellow. 

To  dye  Silk  an  Orange  Colour. — After  you  have 
cleaned  your  kettle  well,  nil  it  with  clean  rain  water, 
and  take  to  each  pound  of  silk  four  ounces  of  potash, 
and  four  ounces  of  Orleans  yellow,  sift  it  through  a 
sieve  into  the  kettle ;  when  it  is  well  melted,  and  yOu 
have  taken  care  not  to  let  any  of  the  ingredients  stick 
about  the  kettle,  put  in  your  silk,  which  before  you 
have  prepared  and  alumed  as  has  been  directed,  turn  it 
round  on  the  winch  and  let  it  boil  up  ;  then  take  and 
wring  it  out,  beat  it,  and  rinse  it ;  next  prepare  an- 
other kettle,  and  take  to  each  pound  of  silk  twelve 
ounces  of  gall-nuts ;  let  die  gall-uuts  boil  for  two  hours, 
then  cool  it  for  the  same  space  of  time,  after  which  put 
in  the  silk  for  three  or  four  boors,  wring  it  out,  rinse, 
beat,  and  dry  it. 

Another  Orange  Colour. — Soak  die  white  silk  in 
um  water  as  you  do  in  dyeing  of  yellow :  take  two 
ounces  of  Orleans  yellow,  put  it  over  night  in  water, 
together  with  one  ounce  of  potash  :  boil  it  dp,  add  to 
it,  after  it  has  boiled  half  an  hour,  one  ounce  of  pow- 
dered turmeric ;  stir  it  with  a  stick,  and  after  a  little 
while  put  your  alumed  silk  into  it  for  two  or  three 
hours,  according  to  what  height  you  would  have  your 
colour,  rinse  it  out  in  soap-suds  till  it  looks  clear,  after- 
wards clear  it  in  fair  water,  and  dress  it  according  to 
art. 

A  fine  Brimstone  Yellow  for  Wonted. — Take  three 
pounds  of  alum,  one  pound  of  tartar,  and  three  ounces 
of  salt;  boil  the  cloth  with  these  materials  for  one  hour ; 
pour  off  that  water,  and  pour  fresh  into  the  kettle; 
make  a  strong  bath  of  weld ;  let  it  boil,  then  turn  the 
doth  twico  or  thrice  quickly  upon  the  winch,  and  it  will 
have  a  fine  brimstone  colour. 

A  Lemon  Colour. — Take  three  pounds  of  alum, 
three  ounces  of  ceruss,  and  three  ounces  of  arsenic ; 

boil  the  cloth  for  an  hour  and  a 


half ;  pour  off  that  water,  and  make  a  lye  of  sixteen 
pounds  of  yellow  flowers,  and  three  ounces  of  turmeric ; 
I  then  draw  or  winch  your  cloth  through  quickly,  and  you 
will  have  it  of  a  fine  lemon  colour. 

To  dye  an  Olive  Colour.— To  dye  this  colour,  ob- 
serve the  first  directions  for  dyeing  a  brimstone  colour  ; 
then  make  a  lye  of  gall-nuts  and  vitriol,  but  not  too 
strong ;  draw  your  stuff  quickly  through,  three  or  four 
times,  according  as  you  would  have  it,  either  deeper  or 
lighter. 

To  dye  a  Gold  Colour. — Having  first  dyed  your  silk, 
worsted,  cotton,  or  linen,  of  a  yellow  colour,  take,  to 


dyers  as  the  yellow 
in  the  highest  de- 


is  produced. 

Weld  is  considered 
which  unites  beauty  witl 
gree. 

To  dye  wool  or  woollen  cloth  Yellow. — The  wool 
is  first  cleansed,  and  then  passed  through  a  bath  of 
about  4  parts  alum,  and  1  of  tartar,  to  every  16  parts 
of  wool.  It  is  then  dyed  in  the  weld  bath,  for  which 
from  3  to  4  parts  of  weld  are  used  to  one  part  of  wool. 
A  golden  yellow,  with  more  or  less  orange,  is  given  by 
a  weak  madder  after  the  welding.  Silk  is  dyed  of  a 
golden  yellow  generally  with  weld  alone.  The  stuff  is 
first  boiled  in  soap  water,  alumed  and  washed,  then 
passed  twice  through  a  weld  bath  in  which,  the  second 
time,  some  alkali  is  dissolved,  which  gives  a  rich  golden 
hue  to  the  natural  yellow  of  the  plant  A  small  quan- 
tity of  annotta  still  further  deepens  the  colour.  Tlie  so- 
lutions of  tin  apply  well  to  silk,  and  with  weld  give  it  a 
bright  clear  yellow. 

To  dye  cotton  Yellow.— It  is  first  cleansed  with 
wood-aibes  and  water,  rinsed,  alumed,  and  dried,  and 
then  passed  through  a  yellow  bath,  in  which  the  weld 
at  least  equals  the  cotton  in  weight.  When  the  colour 
is  sufficiently  taken,  the  cotton  is  thrown  into  a  bath  of 
sulphate  of  copper  and  water,  and  kept  there  for  an 
hour,  after  which  it  is  boiled  in  a  solutiou  of  white  soap, 
and  finally  washed  and  dried. 


If  a  deeper  jonquil  yellow  be  required,  the  : 
is  omitted,  and  instead,  a  little  vcrdegris  is  added  to  the 


In  giving 
"  to  all 


I 


weld  bath,  and  the  cotton  finished  with  soda, 
the  lively  greenish  lemon  yellow,  weld  is  preferred  "to 
other  materials. 

Wool  may  be  dyed  a  fast  yellow  colour  with  querci- 
tron, by  being  first  cleansed,  and  then  boiled  for  an 
hour  with  one-sixth  of  its  weight  of  alum  in  water ;  then 
without  rincing,  transferred  into  the  vessel  containing  a 
decoction  of  as  much  quercitron  bark  as  there  was  used 
of  alum,  and  turned  through  the  boiling  liquor  over  the 
winch  till  the  colour  appears  to  have  taken. 

Chalk  or  alkali  is  of  great  service  in  yellow-dyeing, 
whether  with  weld,  quercitron,  or  any  other  colour, 
when  the  mordant  is  alum,  as  tills  addition  helps  to  briug 
out  and  heighten  the  dye. 

The  salts  of  tin,  being  powerful  mordants  for  almost 
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colouring  matter,  may  be  employed  with  advan- 
tage in  dyeing  .yellow  of  the  finest  colours.  Dr.  Ban- 
croft recommends  the  murio-sulphate  of  tin,  of  which 
101  be.  with  aa  much  quercitron  bark,  are  sufficient  to 
give  the  highest  orange  yellow  to  tOOlbs.  of  cloth.  The 
process  is  as  follows  : 

First,  tie  up  the  bark  in  a  bag  and  put  it  into  the  boil- 
er, and  when  boiled  in  water  a  few  minutes,  let  the  tin 
solution  be  added,  and  the  mixture  well  stirred ;  the 
cloth,  previously  scoured  and  wetted,  is  passed  briskly 
through  the  liquor  over  a  winch  for  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour. 

Of  Blacks. — The  black  commonly  given  to  all 
kinds  of  stuff,  is  that  which  is  produced  by  some  vege- 
table astringent,  particularly  galls,  with  the  salts  of  iron, 
but  many  circumstances  must  be  attended  to,  in  order 
to  produce  a  hill  and  good  colour.  Woo!  takes  this 
kind  of  black  with  much  more  ease  than  linen  or  cotton. 
Hellot's  process  is  as  follows : 

For  everv  oOlbs.  of  cloth  take  8lbs.  of  logwood, and  as 
much  galls,  both  bruised  or  powdered,  tie  them  loosely 
in  a  bag,  and  boil  in  a  moderate  sized  copper  for  about 
twelve  hours  with  sufficient  water.  Put  one-third  of 
this  decoction,  with  a  pound  of  verdigris,  into  another 
copper,  and  soak  the  cloth  in  it  for  two  hours,  keeping 
the  liquor  scalding  hot,  but  not  boiling.  Take  out  the 
doth,  add  to  the  same  copper  another  third  of  the  first 
decoction,  with  4lba.  of  vitriol  or  sulphate  of  iron,  and 
bring  it  again  to  a  scalding  heat,  and  soak  the  cloth  in  it 
for  an  hour,  stirring  it  well  all  the  time.  Then  hike 
out  the  cloth,  and  add  the  remaining  third  of  the  decoc- 
tion with  8  or  lOlhs.  of  sumach,  boil  the  whole,  lower 
the  beat  with  a  little  cold  water,  add  a  pound  more  of 
vitriol,  and  return  the  cloth  for  an  hour  longer.  The 
cloth  m  then  washed  and  aired,  and  returned  to  the  bath 
again  for  an  hour,  after  which  it  is  well  washed  in  run- 
ning water  and  fulled.  It  is,  lastly,  passed  through  a 
yellow  bath  of  weld  for  a  short  time,  to  give  a  higher 
gloss  and  softness  to  the  black. 

The  common  blacks,  however,  are  given  in  a  much 
simpler  manner,  the  stuff,  previously  dyed  blue,  being 
first  soaked  in  a  bath  of  galls  and  boiled  for  two  hours, 
and  then  passed  through  another  bath  of  logwood  and 
vitriol  at  a  scalding  beat,  after  which  it  is  washed  and 


To  dye  Woollen  Stuffs  of  a  Black  colour.— -Fine 
cloths,  and  such  stuffs  as  will  bear  the  price,  must  be 
first  dyed  of  a  deep  blue,  m  a  fresh  vat  of  pure  indigo  ; 
after  which,  boil  the  stuffs  in  alum  and  tartar ;  then  dye 
in  madder ;  and,  lastly,  with  galls  of  Aleppo,  sulphate 
of  iron,  and  sumach,  dye  it  black.  To  prevent  the 
colour  soiling  when  the  cloths  are  made  up,  they  must, 
before  they  are  sent  to  the  dye-house,  be  well  scoured 
in  a  scouring  mill.  Middling  stuffs,  after  they  have 
been  prepared  by  acouritig,  and  drawn  through  a  blue 
vat,  are  dyed  black  with  gall-nuts  and  vitriol.  For  or- 
dinary wool,  or  woollen  stuffs,  take  of  walnut-tree 
branches  and  shells,  a  sufficient  quantity ;  with  this  boil 
'  to  a  brown  colour,  then  draw  it  through  the 


black  dye,  made  with  the 
tilings,  and  Indian  wood. 

To  dye  Linen  of  a  Black  colour.— Take  filings  of 
iron,  wash  them,  and  add  to  them  the  bark  of  elder- 
tree  :  boil  them  up  together,  and  dip  your  linen  therein. 

To  dye  Woollen  of  a  good  Black. —  1st  Take  two 
pounds  of  gall-nuts,  two  pounds  of  the  bark  of  elder- 
tree,  one  pound  and  a  half  of  yellow  chips,  boil  them 
for  three  hours ;  then  put  in  your  stuff,  turn  it  well  with 
the  winch,  and  when  you  perceive  it  black  enough,  take 
it  out  and  cool  it.  2.  Take  one  ounce  and  a  half  of 
muriate  of  ammonia,  with  this  boil  your  stuff  gently  for 
an  hour  long,  turning  it  all  the  while  with  the  winch ; 
then  take  it  out  again  and  let  it  cool.  3.  Take  two 
pounds  and  a  half  of  vitriol,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  su- 
mach ;  boil  your  stuff  therein  for  an  hour ;  then  cool 
and  riuse  it,  and  it  will  be  of  a  good  black. 

Another  Black  colour  for  Woollen. — For  the  first 
boiling,  take  two  pounds  of  gall-nuts,  half  a  pound  of 
Brazil  wood,  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  madder ;  boil 
your  cloth  with  these  ingredients  for  three  hours,  then 
take  it  out  to  cool ;  for  the  second  boiling,  take  one 
ounce  and  a  half  of  sal  ammoniac ;  and  for  the  third, 
two  ounces  and  a  half  of  vitriol,  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  Brazil,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tallow. 

Another  Black  colour  for  Plush. — Put  the  follow- 
ing ingredients  into  a  large  vessel ;  viz.  eight  pounds  of 
elder  bark,  eight  pounds  of  sumach,  twelve  pounds  of 
oaken  chips,  nine  pounds  of  sulphate  of  iron,  two 
pounds  of  wild  marjoram,  six  pounds  of  tile-dust,  some 
waste  of  a  grindstone,  six  pounds  of  walnut  leaves,  half 
a  pound  of  burnt  tartar,  two  pounds  of  salt,  four  pounds 
of  woad ;  on  these  pour  boiling  water  till  your  vessel  is 
full :  your  plush,  after  it  is  well  boiled  and  cleansed, 
must  be  well  gailed,  by  boiling  it  in  one  pound  and  a 
half  of  sumach,  eight  ounces  of  madder,  two  , 


a  half  of  burnt  nitre,  half  : 


of 


i  half  of  sulphate  of  iron,  half  an 
then  take  it  out,  and  let  it  dry, 
the  kettle  with  the  above 


moma,  one  ounce  and 
ounce  of  burnt  tartar ; 
without  rinsing  it. 

liquor,  and  boil  and  dye  your  plush  in  the 
do  other  stuffs,  turning  it  round  with  the  winch.  When 
the  cdlour  is  to  your  mind,  take  out  the  plush,  let  it 
cool,  and  rinse  and  hang  it  up  to  dry. 

To  dye  Silk  of  a  good  Black.— In  a  kettle  contain- 
ing six  pails  of  water,  put  two  pounds  of  beaten  gall- 
nuts,  four  pounds  of  sumach,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
madder,  half  a  pound  of  antimony  finely  powdered,  four 
ox  galls,  four  ounces  of  gum  tragncanth  dissolved  in  fair 
water,  fine  beaten  elder  bark  two  ounces,  and  one  ounce 
and  a  half  of  iron  file-dust ;  put  these  ingredients  into 
the  water,  and  let  them  boil  for  two  hours ;  then  fill  it 
up  with  a  pailful  of  barley-water,  and  let  it  boil  for  an 
hour  longer ;  put  in  your  silk,  and  boil  it  for  half  an 
hour  slowly :  then  take  it  out  and  rinse  it  in  a  tub,  with 
clean  water,  and  pour  that  again  into  the  kettle;  the 
silk  you  rinse  quite  clean  in  a  running  water,  then  bang 
it  up,  and  when  it  is  dry,  put  it  in  the  copper  again : 
boil  it  slowly  for  half  an  hour,  a*  before  }  then  rinse  it 
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in  a  tub,  and  again  in  rain  water  ;  when  dry,  take  good 
\yCf  put  into  it  two  ounces  of  potash,  and  when  they  are 
dissolved,  rinse  the  silk  therein  quickly,  then  in  running 
water  ;  this  done,  hang  it  to  dry,  and  order  it  as  you  do 
other  coloured  silks.  This  colour'  will  also  dye  all  sorts 
of  manufactured  woollen  stuffs.  To  give  the  black  silk 
a  fine  gloss,  you  must,  before  the  last  dipping,  put  in, 
for  each  pound,  one  ounce  of  isinglass  dissolved  in 
water. 

Of  G  been.  Having  given  an  account  of  some  pro- 
cesses for  dyeing  the  simple  colours,  red,  blue,  yellow, 
and  black,  we  may  touch  on  those  that  arc  compound, 
to  called  as  being  produced  in  dyeing  by  mixtures  of  the 
simple  colours,  though  in  certain  cases  substances  are 
found  which  produce  compound  colours  without  any  ad- 


To  dye  woollen  green,  either  a  blue  or  a  yellow  dye 
may  be  first  given  to  it,  but  the  first  is  generally  used, 
because  the  yellow  dye  of  the  stuff  would  injure  the  blue  J 
bath.  The  intensity  of  tlie  blue  must  ever  be  propor-  \ 
tioned  to  the  shade  of  green  required.  When  the  blue 
dye  is  given,  the  yellow  is  communicated  by  some  of  the 
processes  already  described.  The  cloth  having  the  pro- 
per ground,  is  washed  at  the  fulling  mill,  and  boiled  as 
for  the  common  process  of  welding,  but  when  the  shade 
is  to  be  light,  the  proportion  of  salts  should  be  less.  In 
this  case,  the  quantity  of  weld  used  should  also  be  less, 
but  for  all  other  shades  it  should  be  greater  than  for 
dyeing  simple  yellow. 

Saxon  greens  are  obtained  from  sulphate  of  indigo. 
From  six  to  eight  pounds  of  quercitron  bark,  enclosed 
in  a  bag,  should  be  put  into  the  bath  for  every  hundred 
pounds  of  cloth,  with  only  a  small  proportion  of  water, 
just  as  it  begins  to  grow  warm.    When  the  water  boils, 
■ix  pounds  of  muno-sulphate  of  tin  should  be  put  in, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  after,  about  four  pounds  of  alum  ; 
these  having  boiled  five  or  six  minutes,  cold  water 
should  be  added,  and  the  fire  diminished,  so  as  to  bring 
down  the  heat  of  the  liquor  nearly  to  what  the  hand  is 
just  able  to  bear :  after  this,  as  much  sulphate  of  indigo 
ts  to  be  added  as  will  suffice  to  produce  the  shade  of 
green  required,  taking  care  to  mix  it  thoroughly  with 
the  bath.   The  cloth  having  been  previously  scoured 
and  moistened,  should  then  be  expeditiously  put  into  the 
liquor,  and  turned  very  briskly  through  it  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  that  the  colour  may  apply  itself  evenly  in 
every  part.    By  this  method  beautiful  greens  may  be 
dyed  in  half  an  hour. 

A  fine  Green  for  dyeing  Silk. — Take,  to  one  pound 
of  silk,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  alum  and  two  ounces  of 
white  tartar ;  put  them  together  in  hot  water  to  dissolve, 
then  put  in  your  silk,  and  let  it  soak  all  night ;  take  it 
out  the  uext  morning,  and  hang  it  up  to  dry  ;  then  take 
one  pound  of  fustic,  and  boil  it  in  four  gallons  of  water 
for  an  hour  ;  take  out  the  fustic,  fling  it  away,  and  put 
into  the  kettle  half  an  ounce  of  fiue  beaten  verdigris ; 
stir  it  about  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  draw  it  off  into  a 
tub,  and  let  it  cool;  then  put  into  that  colour  an  ounce 
of  potash  j  stir  it  together  with  a  stick  ;  dip  into  it  your 


silk,  till  you  think  it  yellow  enough ;  rinse  it  in  fair  wa- 
ter, and  hang  it  up  to  dry,  then  dip  it  in  the  blue  vat, 
till  you  think  it  euough ;  rinse  it  again,  and  beat  it  over 
the  pin,  and  hang  it  up  to  dry :  thus  you  may  change 
the  shades  of  your  green,  by  dipping  cither  more  or  less 
in  the  blue  or  yellow.  For  the  green,  take,  to  one 
pound  of  silk,  three  ounces  of  verdigris  beaten  to  a  fine 
powder,  infuse  it  in  a  pint  of  wine  vinegar  for  a  night, 
then  put  it  on  the  fire ;  when  hot,  stir  it  with  a  stick, 
and  keep  it  from  boiling ;  in  this  put  your  silk  two  or 
three  hours,  or  if  you  would  have  it  of  a  light  colour, 
let  it  soak  but  for  half  an  hour  ;  then  take  scalding  hot 
water,  and  in  a  trough,  with  soap,  beat  and  work  up  a 
clear  lather;  in  this  rinse  your  silk,  then  hang  it  up  to 
dry ;  rinse  it  again  in  river  water,  beat  it  well,  and  when 
it  is  well  cleaned  and  dried,  dress  it. 

To  due  Linen  of  a  Green  colour. — Soak  your  linen 
overnight  in  strong  alum  water,  then  take  it  out  and  dry 
it :  take  woad,  boil  it  for  an  hour  ;  take  out  the  woad, 
and  put  in  one  ounce  of  powdered  verdigris,  according 
to  the  quantity  you  have  to  dye  ;  stir  it  together  briskly, 
with  the  linen ;  then  put  in  a  piece  of  potash  the  sue  of 
an  hen's  egg,  and  you  will  have  your  linen  of  a  yellow 
colour,  which,  when  dried  a  little,  and  put  into  a  blue 
vat,  will  turn  greeu. 

Cotton  and  linen  are,  in  another  process,  scoured  in 
the  usual  way.  and  then  first  dyed  blue :  after  being 
cleaned,  they  are  dipped  in  the  weld  bath  to  produce  a 
green  colour.  As  it  is  difficult  to  give  cotton  velvet  an 
uniform  colour  in  the  blue  vat,  it  is  first  dyed  yellow 
with  turmeric,  and  the  process  completed  by  giving  it  a 
green  by  sulphate  of  indigo. 

The  different  shades  of  olive,  Sic.  are  given  to  cotton 
thread,  after  it  has  received  a  blue  ground  by  galling  it, 
dipping  it  in  a  weaker  or  stronger  bath  of  iron  liquor, 
then  in  the  weld  bath,  and  afterwards  in  the  bath  with 
sulphate  of  copper ;  the  colour  is,  lastly,  brightened  with 
soap.  Yellow  colours  are  rendered  more  intense  by 
means  of  alkalies,  sulphate  of  lime,  and  ammoniacal 
salts,  but  they  become  fainter  by  means  of  acids,  and 
solutions  of  tin  and  alum. 

To  dye  a  Grey  colour.— Grey  is  a  middle  colour, 
between  black  and  white,  which,  beginning  with  a  white 
grey,  approaches  by  degrees  to  a  black  grey :  it  may  be 
observed,  that  if  the  black  colour  was  to  be  prepared 
only  of  gall-nuts  and  sulphate  of  iron,  it  would  procure 
but  an  indifferent  grey,  but  if  to  these  ordinary  ingre- 
dients for  dyeing  of  stuffs,  you  add  some  Indian  wood, 
you  may  procure  white  grey,  pearl  colour,  lead  colour, 
whitish  grey,  iron  grey,  black  grey,  brown  grey,  &c. 
Some  of  these  colours  require  a  little  tincture  of  woad. 

To  dye  a  Brown-red  colour  either  on  Silk  or  Worst- 
ed1.—First,  after  you  have  prepared  your  silk  or  worst- 
ed, in  the  manner  directed  for  dyeing  of  red  colours, 
boil  it  in  madder ;  then  slacken  the  fire,  and  add  to  the 
madder  liquor  some  black  colour  prepared  as  has  been 
shewn :  then  stir  the  fire,  and  whenHhe  dye  is  hot,  work 
the  commodities  you  have  to  dye  therein,  till  you  see 
them  dark  enough.    But  the  best  way  to  dye  this  colour 
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is  in  i  blue  vat ;  therefore  clioose  one  either  lighter  or 
r,  according  as  you  would  have  your  colour,  then 
rinse  your  silk  in  fair  water ;  this  done,  work 
teCde  with  madder,  till 


it  in  the 


your 


purpose. 

Another. — Put  into  a  kettle  of  hot  water  a  handful 
of  madder,  stir  it  together,  and  let  it  stand  a  little :  then 
take  the  woollen  stuff,  wet  it  first,  then  let  it  run  over 
tbc  winch  into  the  kettle,  turning  it  constantly;  if  you 
•ee  it  does  not  make  the  colour  high  enough,  add  a 
handful  more  of  madder,  rinsing  the  stuff  or  silk  some- 
times, to  see  whether  it  is  to  your  liking.  Then  put 
some  black  colour  into  the  kettle,  mix  it  well  together, 
and  when  hot,  turn  your  silks  or  stuffs  with  the  winch, 
and  dye  them  either  of  a  blacker  hue  by  adding  more 
black,  or  a  redder  by  putting  in  less. 

To  dye  a  Brown  colour. — Brown  colours  arc  pro- 
duced by  the  root,  bark,  and  leaves  of  walnut  trees,  and 
also  by  walnut  shells  ;  china-root  might  also  be  used  for 
brown  colours,  but  it  being  of  a  disagreeable  scent,  it 
should  only  be  used  for  hair  colours  in  stuffs,  for  which, 
and  the  olive  colours,  it  is  of  more  use :  the  best  browns 
are  dyed  with  woad  and  walnut  tree  root. 

A  Nutmeg  colour,  on  Stuffs.— Take  three  pounds  of 
alum,  aud  half  a  pound  of  tartar ;  put  this  into  a  kettle 
of  water,  and  boil  your  stuff  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  then 
take  it  out  to  cool.  Take  one  pound  and  a  half  of  yel- 
low dowers,  three  pounds  of  madder,  one  ponnd  of 
gall-nuts ;  put  them,  together  with  the  stuff,  into  a- ket- 
tle ;  boil  and  turn  it  with  a  winch  till  it  is  red  enough, 
and  take  it  out  to  cool ;  then  take  two  pounds  of  sul- 
phate of  iron,  which  before  is  dissolved  in  warm  water, 
put  it  into  the  kettle,  and  turn  the  stuff  till  the  colour  is 
to  your  mind,  then  rinse  it  out. — Or,  take  half  a  bushel 
of  green  walnut  shells,  or  walnut  tree  root,  to  a  kettle 
of  water,  and  when  it  begins  to  boil,  put  in  the  stuff, 
over  a  winch ;  turn  it  about  three  or  four  times,  then 
take  it  out  and  let  it  cool ;  after  it  is  cold,  boil  the  li- 
quor again,  and  put  die  stuff  in ;  turn  it  for  half  an  hour, 
and  take  it  out  and  let  it  cool ;  then  put  one  pound  of 
gall-nuts,  three  pounds  of  madder,  together  with  the 
stuff's,  into  the  kettle ;  let  it  boil  for  an  hour ;  take  it 
out  and  let  it  cool  again ;  take  one  pound  of  sulphate  of 
iron,  put  it  in,  stir  it  well- about,  then  pat  in  again  the 
stuffs  over  the  winch ;  turn  and  boil  it  till  yon  perceive 
your  colour  deep  enough,  then  take  it  out  and  rinse  it. 

Of  dyeing  with  Madder. — It  has  been  a  common 
rule  to  take,  to  eight  pounds  of  madder,  one  pound  of 
tartar.    Alum  and  tartar  are  used  for  preparing  the 
commodities,  for  attracting  and  preserving  the  colour. 
Potash  heightens  the  colour  very  much,  as  does  bran 
water ;  brandy  is  of  peculiar  use  ;  it  attracts  the  colour, 
makes  it  look  clear  and  fine,  and  frees  the  subullest 
particles  from  its  dregs  and  impurities.    Some  dyers, 
ami  indeed  most,  ascribe  the  same  virtue  to  urine;  but 
although  it  may  be  of  much  use  when  fresh,  it  is  highly 
prejudicial  to  hght  colours  when  stale,  for  it  causes  the 
colour  to  be  of  a  heavy  and  unpleasant  hue :  this  ought, 
to  be  a  caution  to  such  as  would  dye  light 


and  tender  colours.  The  experiment  may  be  tried  in  a 
glass  of  clean  water,  in  which  litmus,  being  first  dis- 
solved and  filtered,  is  poured  in:  if  tothis  liquid, which 
is  blue,  you  pour  some  muriatic  acid,  it  will  turn  red ; 
and  mixing  it  with  a  little  dissolved  alkali,  it  will  re- 
sume its  former  colour  :  if  you  put  too  much  of  the 
latter,  the  liquid  will  turn  green:  and  thus  you  may 
change  the  colour,  by  adding  more  or  less  of  either  the 
one  or  the  other  ingredient  to  it. 

To  dye  Silk  of  a  Madder  Colour. — Prepare  it  as 
has  been  directed  under  the  article  of  dyeing  silk  "  a 
crimson  colour."  This  done,  put  a  pailful  of  river 
water  into  a  kettle,  together  with  half  a  pound  of  mad- 
der ;  boil  it  for  an  hour,  and  take  care  it  boils  not  over, 
then  let  it  run  off  clear  into  another  vessel,  stirring  into 
it  one  ounce  of  turmeric ;  then  put  in  your  silk,  let  it 
lay  therein  till  cold,  then  wring  tt  out  and  beat  it ;  this 
done,  take  half  a  pound  of  good  Brazil  wood,  boil  it  in 
bran  water  for  an  hour,  clear  it  off  in  another  vessel, 
and  put  in  your  silk ;  rinse  it  out  in  soap-lye,  and  theu 
in  running  water ;  after  which  dry  and  dress  it 

Another  method. — After  you  have  prepared  your  silk 
for  dyeing,  hang  it  on  sticks,  and  to  each  pound  of  silk 
take  eleven  ounces  of  madder,  and  four  ounces  of  nut- 
galls;  put  these  into  a  kettle  with  clean  rain-water; 
hang  in  your  silk,  and  augment  the  beat  till  it  is  ready 
to  boil ;  then  turn  your  silk  in  it  for  half  an  hour,  and 
prevent  its  boiling,  by  lessening  the  fire :  after  this, 
rinse  and  beat  it  out ;  hang  it  again  on  sticks,  in  a  tub 
with  cold  water,  in  which  you  have  put  some  potash ; 
this  gives  it  beauty :  then  rinse  and  dry  it.  How  una 
madder  is  made  use  of  for  <  * 
has  been  shew  n  already. 

Of  the  Mixture  of  Colours. — Although 
touched  on  this  subject  already,  yet  we  shall  say 
thing  more  about  it.  Pure  or  unmixed  colours  are 
rarely  found  in  nature.  Red  is  uniformly  found  inter- 
mingled with  yellow;  scarlet  and  madder  colours  are 
composed  of  these  two  principles.  Indigo,  which  ap- 
to  furnish  the  most  perfect  blue,  is  always  de- 
by  a  yellowish  matter,  which  is  removed  by 
ebullition.  Exclusively  of  these  natural  mixtures,  the 
artificial  shades  formed  out  of  them  are  extremely 
numerous  :  we  shall  only  refer  to  a  few  of  the  leading 
ones,  which  may  be  comprehended  in  the  following 
classes.  1.  A  mixture  of  blue  and  yellow,  which  pro- 
duces all  the  intermediate  shades  between  the  yellowish 
green  and  the  dark  green  verging  to  black.  2.  A 
mixture  of  red  and  blue,  which  comprehends  all  the 
shades  from  a  deep  violet  colour  to  a  lilac.  S.  A 
mixture  of  red  and  yellow,  which  embraces  all  the 
shades  from  a  scarlet  colour  to  that  of  musk  and 
tobacco. 

1.  To  form  on  wool  the  mixture  of  blue  and  yellow, 
we  first  impart  to  the  stuff  the  blue  ground  :  aud  the 
green  so  produced  becomes  deeper  as  the  blue  is  more 
intense.  When  the  cloths  are  taken  out  of  the  blue 
vat,  they  are  boiled  in  the  same  manner  as  those  in- 
tended to  be  dyed  by  woad,  and  for  this  purpose  a 
4E 
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decoction  of  that  substance  is  prepared' w  which  the 
stuffs  arc  immersed.  Green  is  rendered  brown  by  log- 
wood and  a  small  portion  of  iron.  Green  is  transferred 
to  cotton  by  a  nearly  similar  process,  but  instead  of  the 
mordant  composed  of  alum  and  tartar,  the  acetate  of 
aluminc  is  used. 

2b  impart  a  Oreen  toSUk. — After  boiling  it  with  soap, 
it  is  strongly  alumed ;  then  slightly  washed  in  running 
water,  and  stretched  in  a  woad  bath.  To  render  the 
'colour  darker  and  to  wiry  its  shade,  a  decoction  of 
Indian  wood  of  fustic,  annotta,  &c.  is  introduced  into 
the  woad  bath.  Savory  is  preferred  to  woad,  when  the 
blue  vat  is  employed,  because  the  colour  which  it 
imparts  inclines  naturally  to  green.  The  green  obtain- 
ed by  the  solution  of  indigo  in  the  sulphuric  acid,  is, 
as  we'  have  seen,  called  Saxon  green;  it  is  more  bril- 
liant but  less  durable  than  that  which  has  just  been 
described.  This  cloth  is  prepared  as  in  dyeing  with 
woad ;  after  it  has  been  washed,  it  is  boiled  in  the 
same  bath  an  hour  and  a  half,  with  yellow  chips. 
When  the  beat  of  the  bath  is  moderated  so  that  the 
hand  can  bear  it,  we  introduce  one  pound  and  a  quarter 
of  the  solution  of  indigo  for  every  eighteen  yards  of 
cloth ;  the  cloth  is  then  to  be  immersed  in  it,  turned  at 
first  rapidly,  but  afterwards  more  slowly.  The  cloth 
mast  be  taken  out  before  the  bath  begins  to  boil. 
Woad  may  be  substituted  instead  of  the  yellow  wood, 
and  the  shades  varied  at  pleasure,  by  varying  the  pro* 
portions  of  the  ingredients.  When  the  blue  has  l>ecn 
dyed  in  the  vat,  it  is  more  permanent  than  the  yellow ; 
whence  it  happens,  that  the  green  colour  changes  to 
blue  in  the  course  of  time ;  while  on  the  contrary, 
when  the  blue  is  given  by  the  solution  of  indigo  in 
sulphuric  acid,  the  yellow  is  most  durable. 

8.  The  combination  of  red  and  blue  forms  the  violet 
colour,  and  the  shades  dependent  upon  it  This  com- 
bination exists  naturally  in  logwood :  it  is  likewise  de- 
veloped in  most  of  the  lichens  by  fermentation,  but  it 
is  not  fixed  in  either  of  these  two  states. 

To  give  a  good  violet  tint  to  woollen  cloth,  it  is 
slightly  dyed  in  a  blue  vat ;  after  which  it  is  boiled,  j 
during  an  hour  and  a  half,  in  a  bath  composed  of  three 
ounces  and  three  quarters  of  alum  and  about  half  an 
ounce  of  alum  to  one  pound  and  a  quarter  of  cloth.  A 
bath  is  then  prepared  of  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  cochi- 
neal and  half  an  ounce  of  tartar,  in  which  the  cloth  is 
boiled  an  hour  or  more,  when  it  assumes  a  blue  colour. 
By  the  addition  of  alum  and  tartar  to  the  violet  bath, 
we  may  obtain  all  the  inferior  shade*  of  lilac,  dove, 
mallows,  &c. 

The  violet  colours  imparted  to  silk  are  divided  into 
two  kind",  the  true  and  false ;  to  produce  the  first,  the 
silk  is  dyed  in  the  same  manner  as  crimson,  except 
that  neither  tartar  nor  the  solution  of  tin  are  mingled 
with  the  bath.  To  produce  a  very  beautiful  violet  three 
ounces  of  cochineal  is  employed  to  one  pound  and  a 
■  quarter  of  silk.  The  stuff  is  then  passed  through  a 
weaker  vat,  and  to  impart  still  greater  beauty  to  the 
colour,  it  is  afterwards  immersed  m  a  savory  bath. 


The  most  beautiful  falie  violets  arc  prepared  wad 
savory,  they  are  readily  knowu  by  the  property  which 
lliey  possess  of  becoming  red  by  the  actioo  of  acids. 
A  good  violet  may  be  given  to  cotton,  by  dyeing  it 
with  madder,  and  afterwards  passing  it  through  a  blue 
vat.  The  beauty  of  this  colour  depends  on  the  mea- 
grenesa  of  the  red. 

The  true  violet  is  only  imparted  to  cotton  by  com- 
bining oxide  of  iron  with  madder  red.  The  iron  must 
be  applied  to  the  cotton  previously  to  its  being  un- 
merscd  in  the  madder  bath.  It  is  not  easy  to  obtain 
this  colour  uniform,  because  the  iron  deposited  oo  the 
cotton  is  apt  to  become  unequally  oxydated  in  drying. 
To « obviate  this,  the  cottons  should  be  washed  after 
receiving  the  mordant,  and  be  plunged  into  the  madder 
bath  while  wet.  All  the  different  shades  may  be  ob- 
tained by  combining  alum  with  the  sulphate  of  iron, 
calcined  to  redness,  in  different  proportions,  hi  forming 
the  mordant  for  violets. 

When  a  very  beautiful  violet  is  the  object,  it  is  ne- 
cessary, on  taking  the  cotton  out  of  the  oil,  to  pass  it 
into  the  mordant  already  described  ;  then  to  wash  it 
with  care,  and  plunge  it  into  a  cold  madder  vat ;  after 
which  it  must  be  again  washed,  immersed  into  a  new 
bath  of  madder  and  boiled  for  an  hour,  and,  lastly, 
brightened  by  washing  with  soap. 

3.  Yellow,  intimately  combined  with  red,  may  be 
variously  modified.  By  boiling  fustic  in  a  scarlet  batb, 
heightened  by  a  small  portion  of  cream  of  tartar,  and 
the  composition  of  tin,  we  may  produce  successively  a 
pomegranate,  orange,  and  jonquil  colour.  The  rustic 
is  added  to  the  cochineal,  in  proportion  to  the  shade 
required.  The  addition  of  a  little  madder  will  produce 
a  gold  colour. 

Madder  red  unites  with  yellow,  and  gradually  chaages 
it  from  an  orange  to  the  other  different  shades.  If 
instead  of  the  bright  yellows  we  use  plants  giving  out  a 
brownish  colour,  such  as  many  astringent  vegetables, 
we  obtain  more  solid,  but  less  brilliant  colours.  " 
hazel  roots,  sumach,  &c.  produces  tobacco  and 
colours. 

Maroon  and  wine  colours  may  be  imparted  to  silk  by 
logwood,  fustic,  &r..:  a  decoction  of  fustic  forms  the 
foundation  of  the  batb,  to  which  is  added  about  a 
fourth  part  of  the  juice  of  fernambucca,  and  an  eighth 
of  logwood.  The  silks  are  to  be  alumed  before  they 
are  immersed  in  this  hath.  If  brown 
quired,  the  Indian  wood  is  employed  in  a  | 
portion  than  the  Brazil  wood. 

Of  the  Art  of  TraHspoung,  or  Changing  Colour*. 
— Most  colours,  when  transferred  to  stuffs,  undergo  or 
suffer  some  change.  This  art  is  termed,  by  dyers, 
changing  or  mining  the  bath.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
delicate  and  interesting  operations  connected  with  dye-1 
ing.  In  it  resides  nearly  all  the  mystery  of  the  art. 
We  can  here  only  briefly  sketch  the  principal  changes, 
or  alterations,  that  may  be  produced  on  a  colour,  by 
the  action  of  colourless  bodies.  For  more  particular 
information  on  the  processes  of  dyeing,  we  most  refer 
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the  reader  to  those  works  which  treat  professedly  on 
the  subject. 

The  acid  solution  of  tin  reddens  cochineal,  and 
brightens  the  colour  of  its  decoction.  Cream  of  tartar 
renders  of  a  brighter  yellow  the  same  colouring  prin- 
ciple. Tbe  solution  of  alum  changes  a  scarlet  into  a 
crimson.  Hence  it  ia  that  cloth,  to  which  alum  has 
been  applied  as  a  mordant,  assumes  a  crimson  colour 
in  the  scarlet  bath.  The  scarlet  is  converted  by  the 
alkalies  into  violet.  The  red  of  cochineal  is  changed 
by  sea  salt  into  lilac  shades,  which  approach  to  a  blue. 
Sal  ammonia  deepens  it,  without  depriving  it  of  the  red. 
Gypsum  changes  the  red  into  blue.  The  red  of  cochi- 
neal is  converted  by  copperas  into  violet.  Hot  water 
renders  it  blue,  by  impairing  the  vivacity  of  the  red. 
The  madder  red  is  susceptible  of  the  same  modifications, 
though  less  perceptibly.  The  acids  render  it  yellow, 
and  change  it  to  orange.  Lime,  and  other  calcareous 
salts,  impart  to  it  a  vinous  colour.  The  alkalies  are 
employed  to  give  a  rose  tint  to  the  red  of  Brasil  wood, 
and  to  form  a  false  crimson  upon  silk.  The  alkalies 
give  a  yellow  shade  to  the-  red  of  carthamus,  or  bastard 
witfrorx.  Its  colour  may  be  restored  by  citron  or  lemon 
juice.  The  alkalies  develop  the  colour  in  all  vegetables 
employed  to  furnish  a  yellow  dye.  A  solution  of  potash 
is  even  used  to  transfer  to  cotton  the  colouring  prin- 
ciple of  woad.  The  alkalies  disguise  the  red  colour 
which  is  combined  in  the  annotta  with  the  yellow  ;  the 
acids  destroy  or  counteract  their  effect,  so  that  by  the 
aid  of  these  two  salts,  may  be  communicated  to  the 
annotta  all  the  intermediate  shades  of  colour,  from  the 
lightest  yellow  to  an  orange.  The  alkalies  convert  into 
a  permanent  orange  the  yellow  procured  from  wool  and 
silk  by  the  uitric  acid.  For  this  purpose  it  is  sufficient 
to  pass  these  two  stuffs,  coloured  by  the  acid,  into  a 
caustic  alkali.  By  employing  the  acid  at  £5,  or  88 
degree*,  a  very  beautiful  colour  is  obtained.  The  al- 
kalies are  also  employed  to  change  the  violet  procured 
from  Brazil  and  Indian  wood ;  they  improve  the  colour 
of  the  Brasil,  and  render  brighter  the  violet  of  the 
logwood. 

Silk  prepared  as  for  the  true  violet,  may  be  changed 
into  purple,  by  means  of  a  little  arsenic  introduced  into 
the  cochineal  bath.  What  relates  to  tbe  art  of  chang- 
ing, or  transposing  colours,  may,  in  general,  be  re- 
duced to  very  simple  principles.  1st.  When  tbe  reds 
are  pure,  the  acids  render  them  pale,  or  of  an  orange 
tinge,  by  assimilating  them  Jo  a  yellow  colour.  Alum, 
cream  of  tartar,  the  solution  of  tin,  and  acids,  prod  nee 
the  same  effect.  9..  When  the  reds  arc  mixed  with  a 
portion  of  blue,  not  possessing  much  fixity,  the  acids 
exalt  the  colour,  by  destroying  or  reddening  tbe  blue. 
Kx ft m pies  of  this  are  furnished  by  fernanibucca,  and  by 
uearly  all  the  false  vegetable  reds.  3.  Tbe  alkalies 
destroy  the  resinous  reds,  and  develop  the  yellow  which 
is  united  with  them.  The  red  tint  of  the  annotta,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  carthamus,  is  effaced  by  them ; 
acids  restore  it.  4.  Alkalies  restore  the  violet  colours, 
reddened  by  acids,  with  greater  intensity  than  they  for- 


merly possessed.     5.  Sea  salt,  and  all  the  calcareous 

salts,  change  the  reds  iuto  a  bluish  crimson.  6.  Iron, 
and  all  its  evmbinations,  impart  a  mown  tint  to  red  and 
yellow  colours.  Thus  are  produced  all  the  different 
browns,  which  are  at  present  so  much  iu  vogue. 

Of  the  Exaltation  of  Colour*. — The  beauty  of  co- 
lours depends  unquestionably  on  making  a  proper  choice 
of  materials;  but  in  the  mode  of  combining  and  height- 
ening them,  consists  tbe  art  of  dyeing.  Washing  im- 
proves tbe  colour,  by  depriving  the  stuff  of  the  colour- 
ing matter  uncombined  with  it.  It  ought  to  be  peiy 
formed  iu  clear  and  running  water.  The  alkalies  are 
employed  to  heighten  certain  colours.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample,  in  order  to  impart  greater  brilliancy  to  the 
Adrianople  red,  tbe  cotton  after  maddering,  is  boiled 
on  a  lye  of  soda  for  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours;  after 
which  it  is  washed  and  again  boiled  in  a  solution  of 
soap.  The  violet  colours  transferred  to  cotton  by  the 
oxyd  of  iron  and  madder  are  heightened  and  improved 
in  a  similar  manner.  The  colour,  which  appears  a 
black  on  taking  the  cotton  out  of  the  bath,  becomes 
bright,  and  forms  a  beautiful  violet.  It  may  be  re- 
marked, that  tbe  violet  is  changed  into  red  by  the  ac- 
tion of  alkalies,  and  into  blue  by  that  of  soap.  The 
acids  likewise  prove  useful,  by  putting  the  poppy- 
coloured  silks  through  tepid  water  acidulated  by  citron 
juice,  tbe  colour  is  rendered  more  brilliant  and  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye.  The  orange  extracted  from  annotta  is 
heightened  and  improved  by  the  citric  acid.  All  the 
acids  destroy  the  violet  colour  which  tbe  cochineal 
sometimes  assumes  on  wool,  and  exalt  it  to  the  shado 
of  scarlet.  They  render  the  madder  red  slightly  yellow. 
M.  Hausmann  proposes  to  pass  the  cottons  on  being 
out  of  the  blue  vat,  into  a  water  acidulated  by  the  sul- 
phuric acid,  having  ascertained  that  the  colour  was  by 
this  means  rendered  more  intense.  Blacks,  transferred 
into  a  saponaceous  solution,  or  into  water  agitated  for 
a  considerable  time  with  a  little  oil,  assume  a  deep  red 
colour.  The  drying  of  stuffs  in  the  sun,  or  in  a  clear 
day,  spoils  or  destroys  their  delicate  and  lively  colours. 
Drying  in  the  shade  preserves  them. 
We  shall  now  conclude  the  article  with  an  account  of 
for  which  we  shall  be  indebted  chiefly 
to  Aiken's  valuable  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  and  the 
Arts. 

Caiito- Printing. — "  To  apply  a  coloured  pattern 
on  a  white  or  coloured  ground  two  general  methods  ap- 
pear practicable ;  tbe  one,  to  weave  the  pattern  into  the 
cloth  with  threads  dyed  of  the  requisite  colours,  the 
other  to  devise  some  method  of  topical  dyeing,  which 
shall,  like  a  picture,  confine  the  desired  colours  to  those 
parts  only  that  are  figured  by  die  intended  patterns. 
The  former  is  the  delicate  business  of  the  embroiderer 
or  the  tapestry  weaver ;  the  latter  is  the  ingenious  art  of 
the  calico-printer.  The  history  of  this  art  and  the  de- 
tail of  tbe  vast  variety  of  processes  employed  in  produc- 
ing the  various  coloured  patterns,  it  would  be  super- 
Huous  to  enter  into,  especially  as  most  of  what  has  been 
described  of  general  dyeing  applies  (as  far  as  the  che- 
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mical  principles  of  the  art  are  concerned)  to  topicat 
dyeing.  A  few  examples,  therefore,  of  the  peculiar 
manipulations  of  calko-priutbg  will  suffice.  It  is  par- 
ticularly, though  not  entirely,  with  the  adjective  colours, 
or  those  that  require  a  mordant,  that  calico-printing  is 
concerned,  as  mis  very  circumstance  affords  a  ready 
method  of  giving  a  permanent  colour  only  to  the  pat- 
tern part ;  for  if  this  latter  only  is  impregnated  with  the 
mordant,  and  the  whole  cloth  is  then  uniformly  dyed, 
the  natural  effect  of  exposure  to  sun  and  air  will  be  to 
discharge  all  the  colour  from  every  part  of  the  cloth 
except  where  it  had  previously  received  the  mordant, 
and  thus  a  coloured  pattern  will  be  produced  on  a 
white  ground.  This  partial  application  of  mordants 
therefore,  followed  by  general  dyeing,  constitutes  tlie 
greater  part  of  calico-printing,  bewdes  which,  however, 
a  further  variety  of  application  often  occurs  as  some- 
time* colours  themselves  arc  painted  or  pencilled  in  to 
assist  the  general  effect,  which  therefore  require  no 
subsequent  operation ;  and  occasionally  other  contri- 
vances are  used  to  fix,  or  alter,  or  discharge  colours, 
according  as  the  proposed  pattern  may  require  it.  Two 
mordants  are  more  particularly  used  by  calico-printers, 
though  equally  serviceable  in  general  dyeing ;  the  one  is 
acetite  of  atumine  with  a  portion  of  alum,  the  other  is 
a  solution  of  iron  in  some  vegetable  acid.  The  acetite 
of  alumine  is  always  made  by  double  decomposition 
of  alum  and  sugar  of  lead,  but  the  proportions  of  each 
vary  much  according  to  circumstances,  and  probably  to 
the  fancy  of  the  colour  mixer.  In  general,  three 
pounds  of  alum  (or  in  that  proportion)  are  thrown  into 
a  barrel,  and  when  dissolved,  a  pound,  to  a  pound  and  a 
fcalf  of  sugar  of  lead  are  added,  and  the  whole  frequently 
stirred  during  two  days.  On  settling,  a  clear  liquor  is 
found  at  top,  which  consists  of  acetite  of  alumine,  but 
still  containing  much  undecomposed  alum,  and  a  dense 
white  sediment  remains  at  bottom,  which  is  sulphate  of 
lead.  The  clear  liquor  is  the  part  used  for  the  mordant, 
but  previously  two  ounces  or  pearl-ash  and  as  much 
chalk  are  added,  more  entirely  to  neutralize  any  excess 
of  acid,  and  partly  to  decompose  the  solution;  for 
though  the  mordant  must  be  in  a  saline  state  entirely  to 
fix  itself  to  the  fibres  of  the  cotton,  it  should  seem  that 
the  true  intermedium  between  the  cotton  and  the  dye  is 
the  alumine,  and  not  the  acids  that  hold  it  in  solution, 
and  hence  the  weaker  the  adhesion  of  these  is  to  the 
alumine,  the  stronger  will  be  the  triple  union  be- 
tween the  colour,  the  earth,  and  the  cotton  fibre.  The 
other  mordant  constantly  in  use  with  the  printers  is  a 
solution  of  iron  in  vinegar,  sour  beer,  pyroligenous 
acid,  or  Other  vegetable  acids,  and  which  therefore  is 
chiefly  an  acetite  of  iron  mixed  with  a  portion  of  tar- 
trite,  perhaps  gallate,  and  other  salts  of  this  metal. 
To  make  these  mordants  fit  for  printing,  and  give  them 
such  a  consistence  as  will  enable  them  to'  dry  in  a 
figured  pattern  without  running  into  the  adjoining  parts, 
they  are  thickened  with  paste  to  the  consistence  of  jelly ; 


and  when  to  be  used,  this  jelly  is  squeezed  throngh  s> 
very  fine  sieve  by  a  particular  and  simple  contrivance, 
on  the  surface  of  which  it  lies  as  a  thin  coating  conve- 
nient to  be  transferred  to  the  printing  blocks.  The.' 
mordant,  when  naturally  colourless,  is  a  little  tinged 
with  Brazil  wood  (which  being  a  very  fugitive  dye  docs 
not  impair  the  general  effect)  that  the  workmen  may- 
seethe  impression  on  the  cloth  and  fix  the  pattern  with 
accuracy.    The  instrument  by  which  the  impression  is 
given  (or  what  answers  to  the  types  hi  the  printing  of 
books)  is  a  piece  of  hard  wood,  generally  holly,  about 
a  foot  long,  on  which  the  pattern  is  carved,  nearly  as 
in  wood  engraving,  and  is  strengthened  at  the  back 
with  a  thicker  piece  of  oak  glued  on.   The  jjarts  of  the 
pattern  that  are  to  receive  a  large  body  of  colour,  and 
consequently  require  a  corresponding  quantity  of  mor- 
dant are  given  by  pieces  of  old  hat  inlaid  into  the  block 
which  are  found  to  take  up  the  mordant  in  a  more 
uniform  way  than  any  other  material.    Of  late  years 
also  some  of  the  finer  patterns  are  given  by  sheet  copper 
fixed  on  a  block-tike  filigree  work,  which  gives  a  finer 
and  sharper  line  to  the  figured  pattern.    Fine  work  is 
sometimes  given  still  more  expeditiously  by  engraved: 
copper-plate  and  the  rolling  press,  as  in  common  pic- 
ture engraving.   The  general  process  of  tbe  simple 
kind  of  calico-printing  therefore,  is  tbe  following:  the. 
cotton  cloth,  previously  bleached  with  alkali  and  much 
washing,  and  calendered  to  smooth  the  surface,  is 
stretched  on  a  long  table  covered  with  woollen  cloth, 
when  tbe  printer  first  lays  tbe  block  on  the  sieve  that 
contains  the  mordant,  then  applies  it  steadily  on  the 
cloth,  and  strikes  it  a  smart  blow  on  the  back  with  a 
wooden  mallet  to  give  a  strong  impression.    This  be 
repeats  successively,  each   time  carefully  laying  tbe 
block  in  the  proper  direction  so  as  not  to  overlap  the 
last  impression,  till  tbe  whole  is  finished.    In  this  way 
the  patterns  arc  impressed  with  one  or  more  kinds  of 
mordant  as  may  be  required ;  after  which  the  cloth  is 
strongly  dryed  in  a  stoved  room,  that  both  fixes  the 
mordant  more  firmly  to  tlie  cotton,  and  volatilizes - 
much  of  the  acetous  acid  in  fumes  very  sensible  to. 
the  smell.    When  dry,  the  cloth  is  taken  to  a  cistern 
containing  very  warm  water,  in  which  cow-dung  is  dif- 
fused, and  there  it  is  worked  about  to  dissolve  out  the 
paste  and  other  superfluous  part  of  the  mordant,  suffi- 
cient being  yet  left  firmly  muted  to  tbe  fibres  of  the 
cloth  to  fix  the  dye  in  the  subsequent  process.  Tbe 
cloth  is  then  rinced  and  thoroughly  cleaned,  after  which 
it  is  dyed  in  the  usual  way.   The  cloth  comes  out  of 
the  dyeing  cistern  entirely  coloured  (yellow,  for  example, 
when  tbe  dye  has  been  weld) ;  it  is  then  again  washed 
with  water,  boiled  with  bran  and  water,  alternating 
with  exposure  to  air  on  the  bleach  field,  and  other 
bleaching  processes ;  till,  at  but,  all  the  colour  of  the 
ground  has  disappeared,  aiul  that  only  remains  which  has 
been  fixed  to  the  pattern  by  the  mordant," 
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ENdlNBBR  civil,  in  contradistinction  to  the  same 
profession  attendant  on  military  works,  is  a  person  of 
considerable  importance  in  society :  his  employ  embra- 
ces pre-eminently  canals  and  their  attendants,  reservoirs, 
locks,  basons,  aqueducts,  tnnneU,  bridges,  docks  and 
buildings  in  water,  erecting  beacons  and  light-houses, 
the  cutting  and  forming  roads,  making  iron  rail  roads, 
8tc.  &c.   To  make  the  expert  engineer  requires  consi- 
derable talent  in  the  individual,  joined  to  great  personal 
firmness,  with  a  cautious  enterprise.    He  should  be  a 
mathematician  of  the  first  order,  with  a  ready  aptitude 
of  extending  its  powers  to  practical  purposes,  expe- 
rienced in  local  nature,  with  science  and  command 
competent  to  assist  and  improve  her,  so  as  to  effect  all 
the  multiplied  wants  of  a  great  commanding  and  pow- 
erful people.— The  cutting  of  canals  is  the  first  in  order, 
and  is  of  a  very  early  date ;  for  we  find  the  Cnidians,  a 
people  of  Asia  Minor,  projecting  an  undertaking  of 
this  nature:  they  wished  the  isthmus,  which  joined 
their  territory,  to  connect  itself  with  the  continent.  The 
oracle  was  counilted,  and  it  was  interdicted ,  (Herodotus, 
I.  i.  c.  174.)  Basons  and  canals  were  formed  in  Boeotia, 
says  Strabo,  supplied  by  the  lake  Corais.   The  great 
river  Euphrates  was  connected  with  the  Tigris  by  means 
of  a  canal.    A  branch  was  also  formed  by  Trajan  near 
Coche,  to  join  the  same  river.   The  Greeks,  as  well 
as  the  Romans,  formed  the  design  of  making  a  canal 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  which  joins  Achaia,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  passage  by  the  Ionian  sea. 
A  similar  plan  was  projected  between  the  Euxine  and 
Caspian  seas.   The  Roman  generals  were  fully  im- 
pressed with  the  utility  of  canals,  of  which  they  execut- 
ed many,  as  the  ruins  now  existing  demonstrate.  They 
connected  the  Rhine  with  the  Iosel,  and  also  the  former 
river  with  the  Moselle.   Savary  says,  the  canals  in 
Egypt  amounted  in  number  to  eighty,  but  they  were 
more  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation  than  communication. 
The  Nile  was  joined  to  the  Red  Sea  by  an  artificial 
channel;  the  work  was  commenced  by  Necos,  who 
was  followed  by  Sesostris  and  Darius  ;  the  latter  relin- 
quished the  undertaking  on  the  information  reaching 
him  that  the  Red  Sea  being  so  much  above  the  level 
of  the  land  in  Egypt,  it  would  be  difficult  if  not  impos- 
sible to  prevent  the  overflowing  of  the  banks,  and  con- 
sequent inundation  of  the  country.  The  alarm  was  just; 
but  the  engineer  w  ould  have  been  but  little  acquainted 
with  his  subject  not  to  have  shewn  the  practicability  of 
avoiding  such  a  calamity.    Under  Ptolomy  the  Second 
{he  undertaking  was  completed.   Its  width  was  upwards 


of  100  cubits,  reckoning  22  indies  to  each  cubit;  and 
in  its  depth  sufficient  to  allow  of  the  navigation  of  the 
largest  vessels.    By  this  canal  India  was  enriched  with 
the  commerce  of  Egypt,  Persia,  and  the  coast  of 
Africa.    China,  in  her  institutions  hostile  to  art,  has 
nevertheless  encouraged  the  making  of  canals ;  and  their 
convenience  bavins  aided  in  supplying  a  ready  transit  of 
her  commodities  she  has,  more  perhaps  from  cunning 
than  a  wish  to  devclope  tbe  powers  of  the  human  mind, 
intersected  her  country  with  them.    The  canal  which 
runs  from  Canton  to  Pekin  is  in  length  upwards  of  800 
miles,  and  was  executed  about  700  years  since :  it  has 
no  locks,  tunnels,  or  aqueducts,  and  when  stopped  by 
mountains  or  other  impediments,  they  have  recourse 
I  to  a  rolling  bridge,  and  sometimes  to  inclined  planes. 
These  rolling  bridges  consist  of  a  number  of  cylindrical 
rollers  which  turn  easily  on  pivots,  and  are  sometimes 
put  in  motion  by  a  windmill,  so  that  the  same  ma- 
chinery serves  a  double  purpose,  that  of  working  tbe  mill 
and  drawing  up  vessels.    In  this  manner  they  draw  their 
vessels  from  the  canal  on  one  side  of  a  mountain  to  the 
other.    In  Europe,  the  nurse  of  science  and  the  arts, 
to  which  in  a  great  measure  must  be  referred  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  all  great  works,  artificial  rivers 
has  presented  an  everlasting  monument    In  the  year 
1 G66,  Louis  the  Fourteenth  gave  directions  for  con- 
structing a  plan  to  connect  the  ocean  with  the  Medi- 
terranean by  the  canal  of  Languedoc.    This  was  a  bold 
undertaking  if  it  be  considered  that  all  the  details  con- 
nected with  it  were  to  be  created,  every  thing  was  new ; 
Francis  Riquet  was  the  engineer,  and  be  lived  to  com- 
plete h\  This  canal  is  upwards  of  64  leagues  m  length, 
and  is  furnished  with  104  locks.    It  runs  through  rocks 
in  some  places  of  1,000  paces  in  extent,  in  others  it 
passes  valleys  and  bridges  by  means  of  aqueducts  of 
vast  height.    It  joins  the  river  Garonne  near  Thoulouse 
and  terminates  m  the  lake  Tau,  which  extends  it  to 
tbe  Port  of  Cette.    It  was  began  by  forming  a  large 
reservoir  4,000  paces  in  circumference  and  24  deep, 
which  was  supplied  by  water  issuing  from  the  mountain 
Noire.    In  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries,  canals 
form  die  principal  means  of  communication  between 
one  place  and  another.   The  canal  of  Bruges  runs  to 
the  sea  at  Ostend,  and  is  extended  to  Ghent,  Brussels, 
Antwerp,  and  many  other  places :  it  is  in  depth  suffi- 
cient to  allow  of  merchantmen  coming  to  the  warehouse 
of  its  owner.   These  canals  pass  into  the  very  streets  of 
the  above-named  towns;  indeed,  in  all  Flanders  and 
Holland,  in  towns  of  any  importance,  the  streets  are 
4  F  intcrsec  ted 
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intersected  by  the  canals.  In  the  tine  of  the  canal  the 
street  is  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  of  two  commodious 
roads  on  its  sides,  which  are  not  {infrequently  planted 
with  double  rows  of  trees.  Canal  navigation  in  Eng- 
land may  almost  be  said  to  have  been  began  by  the  late 
Duke  of  firidgewatcr  in  the  year  1759;  since  which 
time  the  internal  commerce  having  increased  with  the 
developement  of  the  industry  of  the  people,  canals 
have  been  cut,  which  has  given  it  a  ready  transit  to 
every  populous  part  of  the  island.  The  engineer  in- 
trusted with  the  making  of  a  canal,  should  be  fully 
informed  by  the  projectors  of  all  they  wish  to  accom- 
plish ;  and  if  he  be  a  person  of  integrity  and  skill,  in 
him  their  confidence  should  be  placed.  The  prelimi- 
naries to  an  undertaking  of  this  nature,  consists  in 
forming  a  minute  survey  of  every  part  of  the  country 
through  which  the  line  of  the  canal  is  proposed  to  pass  ; 
and  this  should  be  done  in  the  first  instance  by  the  prin- 
cipal engineer :  all  the  principal  heights  should  be  ac- 
curately noted  and  ascertained;  memorandums  should 
be  taketi  of  all  objects  within  the  districts  through 
which  it  is  intended  to  pass,  rivulets  and  mill  streams 
marked  so  as  easily  to  be  referred  to  ;  the  breadths  of 
the  various  summits  or  ranges  of  high  and  low  laud 
that  are  to  be  passed  should  be  ascertained.  When  a  j 
survey  is  so  far  accomplished,  a  rough  sketch  or  map  ; 
should  be  prepared,  laying  dowu  to  a  scale  every  prin-  . 
cipal  object  w+idiin  the  proposed  line.  This  map  will  j 
enable  the  projectors  to  see  the  various  obstacles  to  be  ! 
encountered  in  the  work  ;  and  also  the  engineer  to  dis- 
play his  talent  in  surmounting  them.  When  so  much 
is  accomplished,  the  adviseable  height  of  the  summit-  1 
level  of  the  canal  must  be  ascertained  in  order  to  find 
the  number  and  fall  required  in  the  several  locks  neces- 
sary to  be  constructed  on  its  line,  the  proposed  sum- 
mit level  should  be  traced  along  the  hills  and  ranges  of 
high-land,  to  see  how  far  it  is  practicable  to  reduce  it 
to  the  required  height  by  filling  up  the  low  land  by  the 
excavated  earth,  or  by  deep  cutting  or  tunnelling.  When 
the  summit-level  is  finally  determined  on,  and  also  the 
line  of  the  proposed  canal,  all  springs  and  rivulets  which 
rise  above  or  cross  this  line  should  lie  traced,  and  the 
quantity  of  water  they  discharge  accurately  gauged :  this 
part  of  the  work  is  of  the  very  greatest  importance,  as 
it  may  be  turned  to  considerable  account  in  affording 
a  supply  of  w  ater  to  the  line  in  its  neighbourhood.  Mr. 
Eytelwein,  engineer  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  has  shewn 
many  important  facts  connected  with  this  part  of  the 
subject,  deduceil  from  experience  and  madiematical 
investigation.  Dr.  Young  has  compiled  them,  and 
they  have  been  given  to  the  public  through  the  medium 
of  the  Journals  of  the  Royal  Institution,  or  see  Ni- 
cholson's Journal,  vol.  3.  p.  25.  Iu  setting  out  the 
canal  a  good  spirit  level  with  telescopic  sights  is  required 
for  tracing  the  levels,  aud  when  traced  they  are  marked 
particularly  by  what  is  termed  a  Bench-mark,  which  is 
no  more  than  stakes  driven  into  the  ground  at  usually  of 
the  distance  of  every  two  or  three  chains,  with  their  tops  ; 
exactly  projecting  above  the  earth  so  much  as  to  ascer- 


tain the  top-water  level.  After  mis  line  shall  have  beeu 
thus  traced  and  the  bench-marks  fixed,  it  should  be 
accurately  revised,  and  all  sudden  bends  in  its  course 
rectified,  so  as  to  produce  an  easy  undulating  curve ;  it 
would  be  desirable  to  get  the  line  as  straight  as  possible, 
but  ranges  of  high-land,  property  of  particular  descrip- 
tions sometimes  intervene  which  prevents  it.  In  such 
cases,  as  in  the  former  for  instance,  it  is  often  found 
more  desirable  to  bend  the  line  than  to  have  recourse 
to  deep  cutting  or  tunnelling :  m  the  latter  description 
may  be  included  gentlemen's  parks,  gardens,  &c,  and 
as  few  canal  acts  protect  the  proprietors  in  violating 
such  property,  the  line  must  vary  its  coarse  so  as  to 
pass  round  them.   The  widths  and  depths  of 
vary   in  reference  to  the   boats  intended  to 
in  them  ;  SO  feet  is  a  good  width  at  the  summit  level ; 
aud  it  is  sometimes  varied  with  us  to  as  low  as  18  feet. 
Iu  Holland  they  make  theirs  from  50  to  70  feet,  and 
sometimes  more.    The  Bruges  Canal  is  80  feet  wide 
and  16  feet  deep.   The  slopes  to  the  sides  of  canals  is 
of  considerable  importance,  and  this  consideration  hat 
given  rise  to  many  speculations,  which  have  added  very 
little  to  the  stock  of  information  already  collected. 
Mr.  Eytelwien  has  recommended  that  the  breadth  at  \. 
the  bottom  should  be  two-thirds  of  the  depth,  and  at 
die  surface  ten-thirds ;   the  banks  will  then  be  in 
general  capable  of  retaining  their  form.   The  area  of 
such  a  section  is  twice  the  square  of  the  depth;  and 
the  hydraulic  mean  depth  two-thirds  of  the  actual 
depth.     See  Nicholson's  Journal,  vol.  3,  p.  33.  Die 
practice  in  our  canals  is  to  so  apportion  the  side  slopes 
dial  one  foot  in  depth  will  give  a  horizontal  base  of 
one  foot  and  a  half.  The  depth  of  the  water  must  be  m 
some  measure  deduced  from  the  nature  of  the  soil  to  be 
cut  through,  and  the  draught  of  the  boats  to  be  employed 
on  it.    The  average  depth  of  our  canals  lays  between 
j  4  and  8  feet,  and  the  banks  are  made  one  foot  higher 
J  than  the  water  is  intended  to  stand  in  them.   The  fall 
|  given  to  a  canal,  in  order  to  produce  a  stream  or  velo- 
city in  the  water,  varies  with  the  local  difficulties  to 
I  be  overcome ;  and  since  inland  navigation  is  determined 
to  a  precise  point  or  place,  the  navigator  calculates 
I  little  upon  the  velocity  of  the  stream  downwards,  know- 
!  ing  if  it  were  made  great  what  he  might  save  in  going 
I  down  it  would  be  lost  in  returning.    Four  inches  in  a  > 
|  mile  is  conceived  to  be  a  good  fall  for  a  canal  18  feet 
!  upon  die  summit  level,  and  7  feet  at  bottom,  and  4 
'■  feet  deep  :  the  velocity  of  the  stream  in  such  a  canal  is, 
;  according  to  Professor  Robinson,  17  inches  in  a  second 
'  at  the  surface,  14  in  the  middle,  and  10  at  the  bottom  : 
from  such  a  deduction  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  extend 
the  calculation  to  canals  of  greater  or  less  dimensions. 
:  This  conclusion  is,  however,  only  true  of  a  straight 
|  river  flowing  through  an  equable  channel ;  and  as  our 
canals  are  seldom  straight  for  a  mile  together,  but  vary 
dicir  course  as  frequeudy  as  change  of  place  presents 
new  difficulties,    it  follows,   that  the  banks  of  the 
canals  will  be  more  often  in  a  curved  direction  than  a 
straight  one ;  and  Mr.  Eytelwein  anticipating  such  a 
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"that  the  velocity 
the  concave  than  the  convex  aide  ;  a  circ 
probably  occasioned  by  the  centrifugal  force  rc  cumu- 
lating the  water  on  that  tide." 

when  a  canal  is  accurately  marked  out,  and  die 
bench-marks  firmly  fixed,  a  circumstance  which  can- 
not be  too  much  attended  to,  as  cattle  often  knock  them 
down  while  grazing  in  the  fields  in  which  they  are 
placed,  and  idle  people  as  often  from  mere  wantonness ; 
if  it  be  found  difficult  to  keep  the  bench-marks  in  their 
places,  holes  must  be  dug  to  supply  their  places,  and 
the  bench-marks  put  up  as  the  excavating  proceeds. 
When  the  works  have  arrived  at  this  stale,  calculations 
should  be  made  of  stuff  wanted,  or  to  be  spared,  upon 
the  line,  in  order  to  its  being  removed  with  as  little  la- 
bour as  possible.  The  top-soil  and  turf  removed,  al- 
lows of  the  canal  line  being  easily  worked  upon. 

The  ground-men,  excavators,  or  navigators,  as  they 
are  called,  are  in  some  districts  also  called  hag-masters; 
to  these  people  the  digging  is  let,  at  per  cubic  yard, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  to  be  excavated,  and 
the  distance  it  is  to  be  removed.  Their  tools  consist  of 
(if  in  a  clayey  or  loamy  soil)  a  grafting  tool,  the  handle 
of  which  is  rather  longer  than  usual,  with  a  narrow  blade 
ef  iron,  forming  the  segment  of  a  circle,  with  its  con- 
cave side  turned  inwards,  firmly  riveted  to  the  handle 
and  very  thin  at  the  lower  end ;  the  size  varies  to  the 
caprice  of  the  w  orkman  :  tbey  are  usually  about  10  or 
1 1  inches  long,  and  6  or  7  inches  wide.  In  some  soils, 
gravel  for  instance,  the  same  kind  of  tool  is  called  a 
shovel ;  its  blade  is  ground  away  till  its  lower  end  ap- 
i  an  apex,  the  diverging  sides  from  which  form 
riant  ones,  and  make  nearly  an  equilateral  triangle. 
They  have  also  a  scoop  to  throw  water,  pickaxes,  and 
whcel-barrows.  The  latter  differ  materially  from  the 
common  machine  of  that  name :  it  is  framed  of  oak,  the 
two  sides  form  the  handles,  and  also  diverge  away  and 
admit  the  wheel  between  their  opposite  ends.  Into  the 
sides,  two  stout  feet  are  framed  and  cross  braced :  the 
whole  is  fixed  together  by  stout  bearers  mortised  into 
the  sides.  The  bottom  is  lined  commonly  with  inch  elm 
boarding,  and  the  sides  slant  all  round,  and  are  about  fi 
inches  deep.  The  wheel  is  usually  of  cast  iron,  very 
light,  and  its  edge  not  more  than  an  inch  in  thickness. 
The  beauty  of  the  barrow  consists  in  its  lightness,  and 
should  not  exceed  40lbs.  in  weight,  including  the  wheeL 
The  labourer  wheels  the  soil  away  in  his  barrow  .by  a 
kind  of  tram-road  made  of  planks,  these  being  easily  ad- 
justed to  all  required  positions. 

Among  the  first  works  to  be  excavated  should  be  the 
foundations  for  all  locks,  basons,  and  bridges,  also  the 
culverts  and  drains  which  are  to  pass  under  (he  canal. 
The  work  should  be  commenced  as  early  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  as  possible,  in  which  case  many  parts  may 
be  accomplished  hi  sufficient  time  to  allow  of  its  settling 
and  getting  firm  and  dry  before  the  winter  season  ar- 
rives, which,  if  severe,  may  delay  its  progress,  and  de- 
stroy such  as  may  have  been  too  recently  set  about. 
The  soils,  through  which  the  different  lines  of  the 


is  greater  |  canal  is  intended  to  pass,  should  be  pierced  and  proved 
:umstance  I  to  ascertain  their  nature,  and  if  good  water-tight  stuff, 
its  extent  traced,  for  on  this  must  be  determined  where, 
and  in  what  quantity,  puddling  may  be  required  for 
tbe  banks ;  for  to  prevent  leakage  in  a  canal,  m  that  in 
which  the  engineer  will  display  his  greatest  sagacity. 
Porous  soils,  or  soils  requiring  puddle  lining,  consist  of 
gravel,  sand,  loose  or  open  rock,  or  other  earths  that 
will  let  water  easily  through ;  or  earths  in  which  rats  or 
moles  take  up  their  habitation,  or  such  as  is  much  per- 
forated by  worms. 

Some  engineers  have  made  use  of  strong  clay  for 
puddling,  but  it  has  been  seldom  found  to  answer  the 
purpose,  particularly  to  side  finings  ;  in  lining  the  bot- 
toms of  canals  it  lias  a  better  chance  of  succeeding.  It 
holds  so  much  water,  that  exposure  to  the  air  evaporates 
it,  an-!  consequently  it  cracks,  which  renders  it  unfit  for 
a  safe  and  water-proof  coating,  which  m  some  canals  are 
particularly  required.  The  best  puddle  is  made  of  a 
light  loam,  and  sharp  siliceous  particle*  or  sand,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter :  it 
is  manufactured  commonly  contiguous  to  the  slope*" 
which  it  is  intended  to  line,  but  if  the  bottom  of  the  ca- 
nal should  require  lining  also,  it  will  be  necessary  to  so 
dig  the  puddle-ditch,  or  gutter,  as  it  is  called,  that  it 
may  be  at  least  three  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  in- 
tended canal.  When  the  ditch  is  ready  to  receive  the 
compost  of  which  the  puddle  is  to  be  made,  the  loam 
and  sand,  in  the  proportions  above  stated,  should  be 
brought  and  thrown  into  the  ditch,  till  its  bottom  is  co- 
vered to  about  14  or  13  inches  in  depth;  it  is  then  to 
be  well  covered  with  water,  and  it  may  stand  so  covered 
a  day  or  two,  if  no  particular  hurry  be  required  in  faci- 
litating the  work.  If  expedition  be  required,  the  pud- 
dle-maker may  commence  his  work  immediately.  The 
workmen  arc  generally  provided  with  a  good  and  strong 
pair  of  water-proof  boots ;  so  equipped,  they  stand  in  the 
puddle- ditch.  They  are  also  supplied  with  a  wooden 
chopper,  or  beater :  the  chopper  is  usually  made  of 
oak,  with  a  rounded  handle,  and  at  its  opposite  end  is 
the  chopper,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  shaft  worked 
away  to  an  arris,  and  flat  on  its  upper  edge;  with  such 
an  instrument  they  keep  cutting  and  breaking  the  com- 
post, at  die  same  time  treading  it  with  their  feet,  till 
they  get  the  whole  completely  incorporated  and  reduced 
to  a  tough  and  firm  mass,  and  almost  to  a  semi-fluid 
state  all  through  the  ditch,  and  when  so  reduced,  it  is 
left  to  precipitate  itself,  which  is  effected  in  3  or  4  days: 


and  if,  after  having  stood  so  long,  it  is  found  to  have 
become  settled  and  firm,  not  to  give  way  by  treading  on 
it,  it  is  deemed  in  a  state  to  receive  a  second  coat. 
When  this  is  put  into  the  trench,  and  the  water  let  in  to 
it,  the  workmen  should  endeavour,  in  breaking  it  up, 
to  strike  their  beaters  quite  through  it,  till  they  enter  a 
way  into  the  coat  previously  prepared ;  in  the 
way  a  third  coat  is  to  be  added,  till  the  trench  be- 
comes full,  and  sufficiendy  high  to  reach  the  top-water 
or  summit-level  of  the  canal,  or  even  a  few  inches  more. 
When  the  puddling  is  so  far  advanced,  the  banks  of  the 
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canal  should  be  firmly  made  up,  and  the  towing-path 
formed  to  the  .proposed  width  intended,  the  puddle 
should  be  covered  by  sods,  and  left  for  use ;  after  which 
the  banks  of  the  puddle-ditch  may  be  cleared  away,  and 
the  lining  of  the  sides  commenced.  Their  slope  having 
been  previously  determined  on,  three  feet  is  generally 
left  to  be  supplied  by  tbc  puddte  lining.  In  cutting 
down  the  slope,  all  extraneous  matter  should  be  care- 
fully taken  away,  such  as  roots  of  trees  and  plants ;  all 
vermin  holes  should  be  well  stopped  and  secured,  and 
indeed  every  thing  which  is  thought  at  all  likely  to  dis- 
turb the  coating  about  to  be  added;  and  when  ready,  it 
should  be  worked  down  quite  straight  by  the  excavator's 
spade,  and  rendered  tight  and  sound.  After  so  much  is 
done,  the  lining  may  be  proceeded  in,  which  consists  in 
spreading  on  a  coat  of  tbc  puddle,  varying  from  7  to  12 
inches  in  thickness,  all  through  the  canal  line,  which  is 
ready  to  receive  it ;  and  when  this  coat  is  properly  laid, 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  resident  overseer,  it  should 
be  sprinkled  with  water,  and  remain  till  the  following 
day,  when  a  second  coat  should  be  added,  and  so  on, 
till  the  coating  has  assumed  the  necessary  and  required 
thickness;  and'when  done,  it  should  be  neatly  smoothed 
down,  and  the  water  may  be  let  into  the  canal. 

It  cannot  be  too  much  impressed  upon  all  those  who 
may  be  concerned  in  canal  works,  the  necessity  of  par- 
ticularly attending  to  the  puddle-lining.  Leakage  in  a 
canal  is  attended  with  so  many  embarrassing  conse- 
quences ;  among  them,  loss  of  water  is  not  the  least, 
dilapidations  of  the  cmbankineuts,  and  perhaps  their  be- 


ing wholly  carried  away;  for 
place,  and  that  through  made  or  artificial  ground,  its 
solidity  is  of  very  short  duration.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
but  too  often  carelessly  done  ;  and  this  circumstance  has 
led  to  an  enormously  extra  expense,  besides  disgust  in 
the  contiguous  land-owners,  who  have  found  their 
grounds  constantly  inundated  by  the  leakage  in  the  canal 
passing  contiguously  to  them. 

A  canal  is  said  to  be  performed  by  level  cutting  when 
the  natural  state  of  lands  through  which  it  has  to  pass 
are  tolerably  level,  and  approaching  to  a  good  summit- 
level  to  the  next  locks,  both  above  and  below  it;  when 
a  line  is  to  be  cut  through  such  grounds,  nature  is  said 
to  favour  the  undertaking,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  truly  said, 
for  in  Flanders  and  Holland  the  canals  require  no  other 
consideration  than  in  performing  them  in  this  way,  and 
in  them  few  locks  arc  required,  as  a  good  summit-level 
may  be  accomplished  by  embankments,  which  are  there 
called  dikes.  These,  in  couutries  like  Holland,  are  of 
great  consequence,  and  are  commonly  made  wide  and 
handsome,  planted  with  rows  of  trees  on  their  sides,  and 
sometimes  even  paved ;  they  are,  in  fact,  the  high  roads 
of  communication  between  one  part  of  the  country  and 
another,  and  afford  to  die  public  the  greatest  accommo- 
dation, in  giving  them  a  dry  and  commodious  road 
throughout  the  year,  which  could  not  otherwise  be  easi- 
ly obtained  in  such  swampy  lauds,  which  arc  more  than 
half  the  year  overflown  by  the  swelling  of  the  Rhine, 
and  the  consequent  increase  of  water  in  the 


!    The  Dutch  have  the  credit  of  having  invented  the 
'  compost,  or  puddling:  it  is  true,  their  canals  are  all  so 
done,  and  indeed  without  it,  in  canals  such  as  theirs,  it 
j  would  be  totally  impracticable  to  prevent  their  leaking. 
Their  embankments,  or  dikes,  are  sometimes  raised  12 
|  feet,  or  higher,  above  the  neighbouring  land,  and  the 
[  top-water  level  reaches  within  two  feet  of  the  top  of  the 
1  dike.    The  difficulty  of  keeping  in  the  water,  in  such 
high  embankments,  must  be  great,  where  nothing  but 
earth  is  applied  for  the  purpose;  but  the  Dutch  pud- 
dle appears  to  make  a  complete  barrier.    The  writer 
of  this  article  has  examined  the  principal  dikes  in  Hol- 
land and  the  Jx>w  Countries,  and  he  invariably  found 
they  were  coated  with  puddle,  and  in  a  similar  manner 
to  the  way  described  above  for  weak  or  infirm  embank- 
ments, except,  perhaps,  that  they  are  more  neatly  done 
than  with  us,  and  they  use  a  kind  of  marly  clay  in  the 
compost,  which  is  often  rejected  by  our  engineers.  In- 
deed, canal  making,  in  Holland,  is  a  system  interwoven 
with  the  nature  of  the  country.    It  would  be  a  com- 
plete swamp  if  it  were  not  for  the  canals:  they  perform 
the  double  purpose  of  facilitating  inland  navigation,  and 
draining  the  country. 

Plate  I.  Fig.  1,  is  the  section  of  a  canal,  shewing  it 
under  circumstances  of  level  cutting.  A  A  the  line  of 
the  contiguous  ground,  BB  the  artificial  embankments, 
CC  the  width  of  the  cut  at  top,  and  DD  at  bottom. 
The  external  slopes  can  be  so  formed  as  to  be  used  for 
the  towing  paths.  With  respect  to  the  slopes  CD, 
they  are  determined  upon  the  principles  already  stated 
as  prevailing  among  our  best  engineers  for  that  purpose, 
viz.  for  every  foot  in  depth,  giving  an  horizontal  base  of 
one  and  a  half  foot ;  and  it  follows  from  such  received 
data,  that  a  canal  6  feet  deep  will  require  its  sides  to  be 
sloped  S  feet,  and  if  it  should  be  18  feet  wide  at  the 
top  water  level,  it  would  be  15  feet  at  the  bottom : 
hence  may  be  deduced  very  useful  proportions  for  ca- 
nals of  greater  dimensions,  in  which  may  be  combined 
the  practice  found  of  utility  in  the  smaller  ones. 

Canals  are  cut  through  so  many  variations  in  the 
ground's  surface,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  antici- 
pate them  all :  it  is  intended  here,  however,  to  notice 
two  other  cuttings,  which  will,  in  some  measure,  allow 
of  great  extension  of  application.  When  the  ground 
slopes  down  to  the  projected  canal  line,  it  is  called  side- 
lying,  and  if  a  canal  be  forming  through  such  ground, 
the  work  is  said  to  be  doing  in  side-lying  ground. 
Plate  I.  Fig.  2,  shews  the  section  of  a  canal  for 
such  cutting.  AA  the  sloping  Une  of  the  ground  ; 
BB  the  embankments  to  be  raised ;  CC  the  width  of 
the  cut  at  top,  and  DD  the  width  at  bottom.  It  is  of 
some  importance  to  so  arrange  the  cutting,  that  the 
ground  excavated  from  the  canal  be  equal  to  make  up 
die  embankments  on  its  sides :  it  is  impossible  that  it 
should  be  so  in  all  cases,  but  a  great  expense  may  be 
saved,  if  a  calculation  be  made  of  it  previously  to  set- 
ting out  the  summit-level  of  the  work,  as  then  the  re- 
moval of  the  soil  may  be  wheeled  to  the  parts  where  it 
-  required,  which  will  prevent  heaps  collecting 
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about  the  work?,   which  generates  slovenliness,  and 
sometimes  the  greatest  inconvenience.    Deep  catting 
arises  when  the  canal  approaches  a  hill,  or  die  side  of 
one  which  it  is  intended  to  pass  by  deep  or  open  cutting, 
rather  than  by  tunnelling,    Plate  I.  Fig.  3,  represents 
the  section  of  a  canal  by  deep  cutting  ;  AA,  the  in- 
clined ground  to  be  passed,  CC,  width  of  canal  at  top, 
and  DD  the  width  at  bottom  :  the  sets-off  II,  are  ge- 
nerally appropriftted  in  such  cuttings  for  the  towing 
paths,  and  are  called  by  the  navigators  berms.  They 
are  also  found  to  be  exceedingly  useful  as  a  provision  to 
prevent  the  loose  ground  which  rolls  down  from  the  up- 
per banks  B  and  C  from  falling  into  the  canal.    It  in  in 
cutting  in  such  situations  that  the  ability  of  the  engineer 
displays  itself;  he  has  often  to  contend  with  all  the  dif- 
ficulties of  a  bad  stratification,  in  which,  frequently,  the 
percolating  waters  become  so  great  aa  to  stop  the  pro- 
ceedings.   In  such  cases,  pumps  are  had  recourse  to ; 
but  it  sometimes  happens,  nevertheless,  that  he  has  no 
place  in  which  he  can  convey  the  superfluous  water,  or 
if  he  has,  be  is  not  sure  that  k  will  not  increase  bis  dif- 
ficulties, rather  than  remove  them.    To  offer  expedients 
for  such  circumstances  is  impossible ;  they  must  be  met 
by  the  experience  and  resources  of  mind  of  him  to  whom 
the  work  is  confided,  and  it  will  be  well  or  ill  per- 
formed, in  proportion  as  bis  experience  and  talent  pre- 
dominate. 

-  Canals  of  great  traffic  must  be  furnished  occasionally 
in  their  coarse  with  passing  places.  They  consist  in 
giving  an  increase  of  breadth  to  die  water  way  of  the 
canal,  so  as  to  admit  of  boats  resting  by  the  way,  with- 
out incommoding  the  navigation  ;  every  canal  has  them, 
and  the  only  precautions  are,  that  they  be  made  in  as 
convenient  places  as  can  be,  to  promote  the  convenience 
of  the  traffic  j  hollow  and  low  places  are  generally  se- 
lected as  the  most  eligible,  and  near  to  the  locks  and 
if  possible.  By  such  places  being  formed,  the 
ccommodation,  as  it  admits  of  a  ready 
or  produce  ana  industry  to  me  uuiaDiiants  in  us 
neighbourhood. 

Reservoirs  to  canals,  in  most  cases,  arc  indispensable, 
in  order  to  the  keeping  up  a  supply  of  water  in  its  line ; 
they  are  artificial  collections,  getting  tbeir  water  from 
every  source  in  tbeir  neighbourhood  ;  their  size  must  be 
regulated  by  the  quantity  of  water  they  arc  intended  to 
contain,  and  that  by  the  line  of  work  which  it  may  be 
intended  to  supply.  They  should  be  placed  in  situa- 
tions so  as  to  contain  an  equable  quantity  throughout  the 
year,  and  so  contiguous  to  the  canal,  as  to  admit  of  an 
easy  communication  with  it  at  all  times.  Wherever  the 
reservoir  is  to  be  constructed,  all  the  variations  of  the 
ground's  surface  should  be  exactly  noted  down ;  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil  proved,  in  order  to  ascertain,  if  bad  and 
porous,  where,  and  in  what  quantity,  lining  or  puddling 
may  be  required  for  it.  The  water  flowing  through  all 
springs,  brooks,  and  rivulets,  which  it  is  determined  to 
divert,  to  supply  the  reservoir,  should  be  exactly  gauged, 
and  also  the  depth  of  the  nuns  which  usually  fall.  All 
such  particulars  being  ascertained,  the  excavation  may  be 


commenced  ;  the  same  process  is  to  be  followed  as  has 
been  recommended  for  the  same  kind  of  work  in  canals. 
The  sloping  of  the  banks  is  made  rather  more  oblique 
than  is  practised  for  canals,  commonly  to  every  foot  in 
depth  an  horizontal  base  of  two  feet,  and  if  the  excava- 
tion be  in  a  strong  clay,  the  horizontal  base  is  made  as 
much  as  three  feet.  The  lining  is  performed  in  a  simi- 
lar maimer  to  the  way  pointed  out  for  such  work  in 
canals.  Every  reservoir  should  be  furnished  with  a 
gauge,  indicating  exactly  the  quantity  of  water  that  it 
can  supply,  &c;  if  the  gauge  be  a  wooden  post  fixed  in 
the  reservoir,  it  might  be  accurately  divided,  so  as  to 
shew,  by  its  divisions,  the  water  lost  by  evaporation,  or 
taken  for  the  canal ;  and  this  gauge  would  exhibit  at 
once  how  the  supply  kept  pace  with  the  consumption. 
In  the  event  of  an  excess  of  water  flowing  into  the  re- 
servoir, which  circumstance  should  always  be  anticipated 
in  its  construction,  many  plans  have  been  suggested  for 
disposing  of  it;  the  most  usual  way,  however,  of  pro- 
viding for  a  ready  exit  to  such  excess,  is  to  form  a  weir 
or  weirs,  sometimes  called  tumbling  bays,  frequently  at 
the  corners,  if  the  form  of  the  reservoir  be  square ;  if 
round,  or  a  compound  figure,  at  such  places  as  is  best 
adapted  to  its  ready  discharge.  It  will  appear  quite  ob- 
vious, that  the  size  and  number  of  the  tumbling  bays 
must  be  regulated  by  the  estimated  quantity  of  water 
they  may  be  called  upon  to  discharge,  or  the  greatest 
inconvenience  may  follow ;  as  in  the  event  of  their  being 
too  small  or  too  few  in  number,  in  great  swells  of  the 
springs  arising  from  unusual  rains,  etc.,  the  sides  of  the 
reservoirs  may  be  overflown,  to  the  destruction  of  its 
banks,  and  perhaps  to  the  effect  of  blowing  up  and  car- 
rying away  the  canal  works  in  its  neighbourhood.  The 
construction  of  a  tumbling  bay  consists  in  forming  a  ver- 
tical syphon  in  the  embankment  of  the  reservoir,  com- 
posed of  well-wrought  masonry  or  brick,  properly  ce- 
mented, to  which  an  horizontal  communication  is 
opened  by  the  side  of  the  embankment  of  the  reservoir. 
The  whole  workmanship  should  be  done  in  the  most 
complete  and  perfect  manner  ;  the  bottom  of  the  syphon 
should  enter  a  culvert  constructed  in  a  similar  way, 
which  culvert  or  drain  should  be  arched  above  and  be- 
low, and  be  built  upon  an  easy  descent,  so  as  to  pro- 
mote an  easy  discharge  of  its  contents.  The  culverts 
are  frequently  carried  under  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir, 
in  which  case  it  will  be  essential  to  keep  them  sufficient- 
ly low  to  admit  of  the  lining  being  thick  enough  to 
secure  its  water-tight  qualities.  Iu  cases  m  which  ri- 
vulets or  other  streams  are  diverted  to  the  supply  of  the 
reservoir,  a  somewhat  different  construction  will  be  re- 
quired, than  when  it  is  fed  by  springs ;  this  difference 
principally  consists  in  an  alteration  of  the  approach  by 
which  the  water  is  to  enter ;  such  water  is  previously 
collected  into  a  branch,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  a  feeder, 
which  is  in  fact  a  canal  of  smaller  dimensions  than  the 
principal  one.  This  feeder  is  constructed  so  as  to  pro- 
mote a  current  in  its  waters  to  the  head  of  the"  reservoir, 
which  it  enters  by  a  weir  or  gates,  the  sides  or  piers  of 
which  should  be  formed  of  masonry,  built  on  a  piled 
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foundation,  in  carrying  up  the  work,  which  should  be 
of  large  stones  well  joined,  and  the  walls  bettering  back 
from  the  line  of  their  base,  and  somewhat  curved  in 
their  whole  height.  The  tops  should  be  coped  with 
broad  slabs  of  granite  or  free-stone,  dovetailed  together, 
or  well  cramped.  The  bottom  of  the  weir  should  be 
formed  by  an  inverted  arch  of  masonry,  wall  bedded  in 
strong  day  or  puddlo  compost.  The  gates  should  be 
made  of  strong  oak,  with  lower  and  upper  rills,  framed 
with  rails  and  cross  braces,  fixed  in  the  stone  sides  by 
bars  of  iron.  An  iron  upper  rail  should  traverse  the 
lop  aide  of  the  whole.  The  gate  or  weir  should  i  be  ia 
height  a  few  inches  above  the  summit-level  of  tlie  reser- 
voir, that  the  water  from  the  feeder  may  flow  over  the 
bar  of  iron  attached  to  the  upper  rill.  The  reservoir 
sopplies  the  canal  by  means  of  a  pipe  of  cast  iron,  or 
other  metal,  or  stone.  This  pipe  is  furnished  with  a 
eock  which  works  on  an  endless  screw,  and  is  so  ad- 
justed as  to  be  easily  turned  by  the  overseer  of  the 


irvov. 

Mr.  Long  bottom  obtained  a 
lion  of  reservoirs  (see  Repertory,  vol.  4,  p.  145),  the 
only  novelty  in  which  was,  he  depended  for  a  supply 
of  water  to  the  rains  falling  upon  the  earth's  surface, 
which  he  proposes  to  collect  together  into  one  or  snore 
reservoirs;  the  words  of  the  patent  run  thus:  "My 
intention  is  calculated  to  supply  canals,  poods,  sluices, 
towns,  or  any  other  place  wanting  water,  by  making 
reservoirs  upon  high  and  moorish  ground,  or  any  other 
suitable  place  which  are  to  be  supplied  in  manner  fol- 
lowing."   He  adda  farther,  that  "  he  found  that  in 
twelve  months  there  falls  upon  a  superficial  foot  of 
8.  S3  cubical  feet  of  rain-water,  exclusive  of  ex- 
so  that  upon  a  statute  acre  there  falls  to  the 
of  146,054.  80,  or  thereabouts;''  again,  be 
"  I  can  convey  water  falling  upon  3,500  acres 
into  reservoirs :"  for  instance,  "  I  make  a  reservoir  of 
100  statute  acres  in  the  most  eligible  situation,  from 
which  open  drains,  or  sluices,  are  made  in  the  most 
proper  places  for  receiving  water  running  from  tin- 
surface  of  the  grounds  in  rainy  weather,  which,  ac- 
cording to  calculation,  will  be  nearly  equal  to  6,076 
per  acre,  or  91, BOO  cubic  feet  per  annum, 
the  reservoir,  except  in  loss  by  soakage ; 
may  be  done  without  any  prejudice  to  rivers  or 
i.   The  area  of  a  reservoir  of  10O  statute  acres  is 
4,360,000  superficial  feet,  and  the  average  depth  9-  75 ; 
the  parts  are  not  included,  so  that  4,356,000,  the  area 
by  9,  give*  39,804,000,  as  contained  in  the  reservoir  of 
reserved  water."    For  conducting  such  water  into  the 
canal  or  sluice,  he  says,  "  I  make  two  aqueducts  of 
or  brick  for  conveying  the  water  out  of  the  re- 
r,  from  the  bottom  when  the  water  falls  per- 
pendicular from  its  surface  into  the  apace  of  a  large 
circle  of  stone  work,  with  which  the  openings  of  the 
communicate;  in  each  of  these  1  fix  a  paddle 
_  i  equal  to  an  opening  of  15  inches  by  19 
inches,   which  is  raised  by  a  screw  fixed  to  it,  and 
moving  upright  in  a  piece  of  iron  fixed  across  at  the 


upper  part  of  it:  upon  it  is  a  square  box  including  a 
female  screw,  in  which  the  other  moves,  which  is 
turned  round  by  four  small  band  levers  fixed  to  the 
square  box,  and  which  rests  upon  a  small  iron  bar, 
which  raises  the  screw  and  also  the  paddle,  to  the  fol- 
lowing heights,  viz.  :  with  an  opening  of  3  inches  by 
18  inches  may  be  delivered  3 17,952  cubic  feet  of  water 
in  24  hours ;  with  one  of  6  inches  by  Id  inches,  630,730 
feet;  with  one  9  inches  by  12  inches,  927,936  feet; 
with  one  12  inches  by  12  inches,  1,222,560  feet;  and 
one  12  inches  by  15  inches,  1,512,000  feet,  or  a  less, 
or  a  greater  quantity,  in  proportion  to  the  opening  and 
velocity.  The  quantity  of  water  required  to  be  let  out 
of  the  reservoir  may  be  regularly  ascertained,  by  fixing 
at  the  head  of  the  screw  a  pointer,  and  an  index  above 
it  accurately  divided  into  inches  and  parts ;  and  as  the 
paddle  is  raised  by  the  screw  fixed  to  it,  the  pointer  at 
the  end  sliding  upon  the  index  will  shew  the  quantity  of 
water  discharged  upon  every  division  of  it  as  set  forth , 
as  at  3  inches  in  height,  3 1 7,952 ;  at  6  inches,  630,730 ; 
at  9  niches,  927,936 ;  and  so  in  proportion  to  all  the 
several  proposed  elevations."  Tins  specification  con- 
cludes with  directions  for  forming  smaller  reservoirs, 
ia  which  many  ingenious  suggestions  are  developed. 
The  reservoirs  here  treated  of  have  been  considered  as 
formed  by  embankments,  which,  in  porous  soik,  have 
been  recommended  to  be  lined  with  puddling :  in  some, 
however,  such  embank  moots  will  not  answer  the  pur- 
pose, in  such  cases  the  whole  must  be  walled  with 
brick  or  masonry  ;  and  if  of  the  former,  the  greatest 
care  should  be  taken  that  they  be  well  laid,  and  of  great 
substance,  with  puddle  linings  behind  them;  the  ce- 
ment should  be  of  fresh  stone  lime  (and  if  ground  in- 
stead of  slaked  with  water  the  better,)  mixed  with  sharp 


sand,  and  the  mortar  prepared  for  use  only  as  wanted. 
The  walls  should  batter  back  in  their  height  with  a 
small  curvature  outside,  diminishing  in  thickness  as  they 
ascend,  and  finish  finally  at  the  top  to  two  bricks  and  a 
half.— The  whole  should  be  coped  with  granite,  with 
the  meetings  fastened  by  dovetails.    If  it  be  determined 
to  form  the  walls  in  masonry,  which,  iu  some  situations, 
may  be  eligible  from  the  abundance  of  atone  at  hand, 
the  same  plan  in  the  form  of  the  wall  should  be  had 
recourse  to ;  and  also,  in  previously  lining  die  embank- 
ments, the  ashlerings  should  be  in  as  large  pieces  as  - 
may  be  conveniently  obtained,  and  all  venty  or  bad 
stones  rejected. — The  joinings  should  be  as  close  as 
possible,  with  very  little  cement  between  them :  the 
whole  should  be  coped,  as  is  directed  before,  for  walls 
of  bricks.     Most  of  our  canals  are  supplied  by  re- 
servoirs somewhere  in  their  course,  so  that  an  en- 
gineer can  scarcely  anticipate  a  work  of  canal  making 
without  feeling  that  he  may  be  called  upon  to  exert  bis 
talents  to  the  forming  of  a  reservoir.    The  principal 
reservoirs  that  have  been  already  formed  to  canals  are, 
one  at  Ripley  for  the  Cromford  Canal;  another  at 
Milsloue  for  the  Grand  Junction;  also,  at  A  ins  worth 
for  the  Nottingham;  at  Marsden  for  the  Modelers  field ; 
at  Little  borough  on  the  Leicestershire  Canal.  The 
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Rudyerd  Vale  supplies  the  branch  of  the  Caldon  and 
Meix'y,  and  occupies  upward*  of  160  acres,  and  ii 
more  than  SO  feet  high.  The  St.  Ferrkil  reservoir  to 
t he  canal  of  Languedoc  occupies  a  space  of  590  acres : 
the  walls  of  which  are  covered  by  ashleringsof  freestone. 

Locks,  or  pound  locks,  in  the  consideration  of  which 
many  important  circumstances  d  eve  lope  diernsclves  in 
(he  work  of  a  canal,  are  the  barriers  by  which  the 
water  is  kept  to  its  summit- level ;  in  the  several  readies 
on  its  line,  they  also  operate  as  toll  bars  for  collecting 
the  tolls  payable  on  navigating  it :  they  are  placed  as 
frequently  on  the  line  of  the  canal  as  the  several  levels 
require  them,  and  make  a  kind  of  step  in  the  line 
throughout  its  course.  They  have  been  the  great  desi- 
deratum in  canal-making  among  the  moderns,  as  by  the 
making  of  which,  waters  have  been  peut  up  in  the 
reaches  between  them,  supplying  the  means  of  na- 
vigation through  high  and  low  lands,  from  oae  part  of 
the  kingdom  to  another.  In  setting  out  a  lock,  care 
ought  to  be  taken  to  get  their  falls  as  equal  as  possible, 
and  this  can  only  be  done  by  the  previous  care  taken 
in  adjusting  the  summit-level  of  the  canal.  Tba  lock 
comprises  of  itself  a  chamber  and  two  pair  of  gates; 
.the  former  is  made  of  length  and  width  adequate  to 
or  more  boats  at  a  time  either  iu  ascending 
the  canal ;  this  is  effected  by  letting  the 
of  the  chamber;  if  it  be  ascending,  by  open- 
ing the  lower  gates :  but  it  is  not  usual  to  keep  the 
lower  gates  of  a  lock  shut,  so  that  a  boat  or  boats 
coming  up  the  canal  can  be  immediately  towed  into  the 
lock,  which,  when  in  this  state,  is  said  to  be  empty, 
although  it  contains  as  much  water  at  least  as  is  in  the 
.lower  reach  of  the  canal ;  when  beats  have  thus  entered 
the  lock,  the  lower  gates  are  loosened,  and  the  paddles 
of  the  upper  gates  are  gradually  raised,  which  admit 
the  water  to  rush  into  the  chamber  of  the  lock :  the 
city  of  the  stream  soon  closes  completely  the  lower 
and  when  they  are  shut,  the  upper  gates  are 

pletely  filled  the 
iu  a  very  short  time,  and  becomes 
lower  gates  and  the  upper  reach  of 
the  canal.  The  tolls  being  paid  to  the  overseer  of  the 
•locks,  the  boats  are  towed  out,  and  if  no  others  are 
waiting  to  descend  the  canal,  the  lower  gates  are  open- 
ed and  the  upper  ones  are  again  closed,  when  the  lock 
empties  itself  and  regains  its  former  state.  It  will  be 
perceived,  that  the  upper  line  of  the  canal  will  lose  its 
.waters  in  proportion  to  the  working  of  the  locks,  hence 
it  becomes  desirable  to  make  them  as  small  as  possible; 
and  it  is  also  of  importance  that  they  should  be  of  the 
same  size  throughout  the  line  of  the  canal,  that  the  loss 
•  «t  each  lock  may  be  equal,  in  which  case  the  supply  to 
may  be  correctly  ascertained.  In  the 
to  all  locks,  both  above  and  below  them, 
should  be  made  resting  places,  provided  with 
piles  driven  down  close  to  the  embankments, 
they  may  be  made  to  support,  with  their  upper 
by  strong  whaling  boards  of  oak,  bolted 


regularly  opened  uU 
lock,  which  it  does 
at  rest  between  the 


with  iron,  bolts  to  the 


boards  have  large  iron  rings  fixed  in  them,  the  barge* 
men  will  have  the  advantage  of  fastening  their  barge  to 
them  during  the  time  they  may  have  to  wait  for  passing 
the  lock.  Twenty-five-ton  boats,  according  to  Mr. 
Fulton,  consume  in  ascending  a  lock  of  8  feet  rise, 
163  tons  of  water,  and  in  descending  the  same,  103 
tons  ;  now,  if  such  a  data  be  correct,  it  would  enable 
an  engineer  to  make  very  accurate  calculations  of  the 
loss  in  water  in  all  his  several  locks  upon  die  proposed 
line  of  the  canal :  that  more  water  should  be  lost  by 
ascending  a  lock  than  in  descending,  appears  probable, 
although  the  same  space  requires  filling  in  both  case* ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  so  obvious,  how  so  great  a  dif- 
ference as  60  tous  can  lake  place  ,  but  this  could  be 
settled  by  a  reference  to  the  draft  of  the  boat  employed, 
knowing  that  it  displaces  as  much  Water  as  its  cubical 
contents,  if  it  be  laden  adequately  :  these  are  all  inves- 
tigations pressing  on  the  consideration  of  the  engineer. 
Plate  1,  Fig.  4,  is  the  ground  plan  of  a  lock, 
A,  A,  A,  A ;  strong  piers  of  masonry  or  brickwork 
bonded  into  the  wing  walls,  F,  F,  F,  F ;  B  the  cham- 
ber of  the  lock ;  C  C  the  gate*;  O  D  the  side  walls 
of  the  diamber  ;  E  E  the  vertical  syphons  to  take  off 
the  superfluous  water  from  the  head  of  the  lock.  The 
building  of  a  lock  requires  the  utmost  attention  in  all 
its  constructive  parts;  when  the  form  is  traced  out, 
and  the  top  soil  removed,  the  ground  should  be  proved 
to  ascertain  its  nature,  and  if  soft  and  porous  the  foun- 
dations should  be  piled  all  through,  the  tops  of  the 
piling  should  be  regularly  sawn  down  and  planked  with 
oak  of  not  leas  than  3  inches  in  thickness,  which  plank- 
ing will  form  the  platform  on  which  the  walls  are  to 
stand :  in  forming  the  foundation  wall,  some  attention 
must  be  had  to  the  inverted  arch,  which  composes  the 
flooring  of  the  chamber  of  the  lock.  See  Section, 
Plate  1,  Fig.  5.  '  The  inverted  arch,  K,  should  be 
formed  of  hewn  stone  of  small  curvature ;  its  thick 


in  the  centre  about  two-thirds  of  that  of  its  spring  ,  the 
joints  of  the  voissoirs  are  also  all  traced  from  die  centre 
of  curvature  of  the  arch,  and  also  the  springing  line  ; 
the  bottom  of  the  arch  should  lay  upon  a  good  lining  of 
puddle,  aud  the  joints  of  the  stoues  should  be  well 
cemented  so  as  to  be  water-fight ;  the  abutments,  or 
bottom  of  the  side-walls  of  the  chamber,  should  be  of 
twice  the  thickness  to  what  they  are  above,  and  should 
rack-back  in  ascending ;  linings  of  puddle  will  be  ju- 
diciously employed  ia  covering  the  earth  of  the  em- 
bankment behind  the  chamber  walls.  Lock  walls  are 
usually  parallel  to  each  odier,  and  the  lock  varying  in 
width  from  14  to  18  feet,  and  in  length  from  70  to  90 
feet.  The  plan,  (Plate  I,  Fig.  4,)  is  conformable  to 
this  proportion :  the  side  walls  of  the  chamber  batter 
back  as  they  approach  the  coping  at  their  tops,  about 
6  incites  from  dieir  perpendicular  ;  and  if  they  were 
made  to  have  a  slight  curvature  in  their  height,  they 
j  would  be  much  stronger  for  il  In  building  Die  piers, 
as  sbesAO  in  the  plan  at  A,  it  is  necessary  to  observe, 
that  they  should  be  out  of  huge  blocks  neatly  worked  and 


of  the  piles.  If  the  whaling    hollowed  out  to  admit  of  die  gates  working  in  them.  The 
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wing  walls  should  be  raised  in  a  similar  way  to  the 
walls  of  the  lock,  except  that  no  provision  is  required 
in  them  to  receive  an  inverted  arch,  as  the  approach  or 
breast  of  the  lock  requires  no  such  protection.  Aper- 
should  be  made  through  the  side  walla  of  the 
to  admit  of  the  superfluous  water  entering  the 
culvert  through  the  syphon,  as  seen  in  the  plan  at  E, 
and  in  the  section  by  the  dotted  lines ;  and  if  the  culvert 
be  bent  in  its  course,  this  water,  if  it  be  required,  may 
oe  maae  to  enter  tne  chamber  or  the  lock,  a  crrcum- 
!  of  some  importance  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
When  the  lock  is  so  far  formed,  and  its  sy- 
md  culverts  made,  the  lock  cills  should  be  put 
down  ;  they  consist  in  forcing  into  the  ground  at  the 
two  ends  of  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  of  the  lock,  a 
row  of  narrow  piles  extending  from  one  side  to  the 
other :  they  should  be  driven  as  close  together  a*  pos- 
sible, and  when  so  driven,  they  will  form  a  chain  across 
the  two  ends  of  the  lock :  m  mis  state  their  tops  should 
be  sawn  off  quite  level  and  smooth,  and  a  sheeting,  as 
it  is  called,  of  good  oak  or  cast  iron  should  be  boltad 
on  them  with  iron  bolts,  to  form  the  lock  cill  for  the 
gates  to  move  upon,  and  also  to  protect  the  approaches 
to  the  lock.    In  the  wing  walls  there  should  be  in- 
serted in  their  progress  some  large  blocks  of  stone, 
projecting  somewhat  from  the  face  of  the  as  hie  ring  of 
the  wall,  and  called  bumping  stones  for  the  boats  to 
strike  against  as  they  enter  the  approaches  to  the  lock. 
The  lock  walls  and  those  of  'the  wings  should  be  coped 
with  granite,  firmly  fixed  and  cramped.   The  gates 
C  C  are  made  in  two  parts,  and  form  at  their  meeting 
an  obtuse  angle ;  they  move  in  the  hollow  quom  stones, 
and  by  means  of  iron  joggles  fitted  into  sockets, 
which  should  be  let  into  the  hollow  quoin  stones  of  the 
piers  A.    Plate  1,  Fig.  6,  is  the  section  of  the  lock ; 
G  U  the  granite  coping ;  H  H  the  top  of  the  sloping 
side  walls ;  I  I  the  base  of  the  sloping  wall ;  K  the  in- 
verted arch  at  die  bottom  of  the  lock;  L  L  the  syphons 
j  or  cast-iron,  worked  up  in  the  wing  walls  at 
of  the  lock  to  carry  off  the  overflowing  water; 
M  M  the  culvert  or  drain ;  N  a  cesspool  to  receive  any 
matter  carried  by  the  water  through  the  culvert,  to  pre- 
vent its  overflowing  or  stopping  up ;  O  O  the  horizon- 
tal apertures  in  the  wing  walls  communicating  with  the 
syphons  L  L.    These  apertures  should  be  made  a  few 
inches  below  the  top-water  level,  and  if  formed  in 
stone  composed  of   a  large  block  perforated  quite 
through,  and  the  size  of  the  opening  regulated  by  the 
quantity  of  water  to  be  discharged,  but  they  might  be 
formed  of  cant  iron  with  the  best  success.    It  will  be 
unnecessary  to  add,  that  all  the  work  of  a  lock  requires 
the  materials  and  workmanship  of  the  very  best  quality, 
and  the  engineer  will  mure  develope  bis  constructive 
talent  in  adjusting  its  form  and  the  mode  of  putting  the 
materials  of  which  it  is  to  be  formed  together,  than  he 
can  in  any  other  of  the  arrangements  arising  out  of  the 
works  connected  with  canal  construction.    Plate  1, 
Pig.  6,  is  a  pair  of  lock  gates :  they  are  shewn  to  a 
larger  scale  than  the  plan  or  section  of  the  lock  which 


accompanies  them,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  mode  of 
their  framing  more  obviously.    They  should  be  made 
of  good  seasoned  oak,  free  from  vents  or  sap,  and  are 
composed  of  several  pieces  known  by  the  following  de- 
signations:  P  P  the  balance  beams,    Q  Q  Q  Q  the 
rails,  R  R  R  R  the  vertical  styles,  S  S  S  S  the  braces, 
T  T  the  paddle  holes,  and  they  are  finally  covered  by 
oak  planking  grooved  into  the  bottom  rail  and  the  ba- 
lance beam  at  top,  the  joints  of  which  are  also  rebated, 
or  grooved  and  tongued    In  some  lock  gates  the  board- 
ing is  fitted  in  diagonally,  in   which  case  the  braces 
may  be  dispeused  with  ;  but  greater  strength  can  be 
accomplished  by  framing  them  as  shewn  in  Fig.  6,  and 
there  will  be  also  a  saving  of  wood.    The  scantling  of 
the  timber  in  the  lock  gates  may  be  varied  to  meet  the 
pressure  they  may  have  to  sustain,  but  it  will  be  indis- 
creet to  attempt  making  them  too  light.    The  rails 
QQQQ  should  not  be  less  for  ordinary  purposes  than 
10  inches  in  depth  and  six  and  a  half  inches  m  thickness, 
and  this  would  be  a  very  good  scantling  for  the  stiles 
RRRR;  and  supposing  the  planking  to  be  two 
inches  and  a  half,  the  cross  braces  S  S  S  S  would  be 
properly  proportioned  to  be  left  seven  inches  on  the 
face  by  four  inches  in  thickness.    The  balance  beam, 
which  also  forms  the  top  rail  of  the  gates  may  be  made 
somewhat  larger  in  scantling  than  the  lower  framing, 
and  the  stiles  might  be  framed  into  it.   If  this  beam 
was  made  at  its  smallest  end  eight  inches  square,  and  at 
its  opposite  end  ten  inches  and  a  half,  it  would  act  as  a 
good  balance  to  the  gates,  and  give  to  them  great 
strength.    The  boarding  should  be  flush  on  the  upper 
side,  and  well  spiked  to  the  middle  rail  and  also  the 
braces.    The  projecting  edges  on  the  inside  of  the  gates 
of  the  rails  and  braces  should  be  splayed  downwards  in 
order  to  the  water  running  quickly  off  them,  and  the 
balance  beam  should  be  weathered  on  its  top  - 
The  iron  work  to  the  gates  consists  merel 
the  socket  of  which  are  previously  inserted  in  the 
quoins  of  the  wing  walls.    In  fixing  the  iron  work  it 
should  be  made  to  lap  quite  over  tbe  outside  stiles  and 
be  bolted  with  iron  bolts,  with  nuts,  and  screws. 
Sometimes  the  bottom  of  the  gates  are  shod  by  plates 
of  cast  iron,  and  these  plates  are  also  continued  up  the 
centre  stiles,  and  it  must  add  great  additional  strength 
to  the  framing.    Some  have  recommended  the  giving 
to  the  external  form  of  lock  gates  a  small  degree  of  cur- 
vature, supposing,  no  doubt,  that  by  such  curvature 
they  would  give  additional  strength  to  the  gates ;  but 
the  momentum  of  form  would  be  more  than  surpassed 
by  the  loss  of  strength-  in  the  materials,  as  by  cutting 
wood  purposely  circular  so  crosses  its  grain  as  to  leave 
it  with  very  little  strength  at  its  joining,  besides  a  dou- 
ble expense  in  the  actual  coat  or  the  gates  themselves. 
It  has  been  deemed  proper  to  notice  this  circumstance 
to  prevent  theoretical  engineers   from  disappointing 
themselves  in  the  application  of  curvatures  to  wooden 
framings  m  which  strength  is  sought ;  for  it  will  lose 
strength  by  such  curvature  in  a  ratio  of  greater  propor- 
tion than  it  can  possibly  gam  it,  which  will  be 
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discovered  by  an  inspection  of  the  state  of  the  fibre  in 
circular  wood  framing. 

The  paddle  holes  TT  are  small  openings  left  in  each 
gate,  generally  about  twenty  inches  square,  and  to 
which  a  small  door  is  fitted ;  they  are  found  of  the 
greatest  utility  in  preventing  a  too  sudden  swell  in  filling 
the  chamber  of  the  lock,  and  also  in  removing  a  portion 
of  the  pressure  of  the  water  from  the  gates  when  they 
8rc  required  to  be  o  jicnco!  in  lotting  n  bout  i.p.si  t^nri  daWt 
canal.  They  are  so  adjusted  to  the  boarding  of  the 
gates  that  they  can  be  easily  raised  or  lowered  by  the 
of  the  locks.  This  is  done  by  supplying  a 
r  to  the  top  of  the  gate,  which  is  operated 
•  rack  and  pinion,  that  has  the  effect  of 
lowering  or  raising  the  paddle  doors  at  pleasure. 
Amidst  die  considerations  arising  out  of  the  detail  of  a 
sock,  it  will  be  eligible  to  notice  that  in  long  lines,  and 
on  which  there  is  great  traffic,  sometimes  there  arises 
too  great  a  scarcity  of  water  to  supply  the  upper 
reaches,  in  consequence  of  which  many  expedients  have 
been  recommended,  and  some  have  been  had  recourse 
to,  to  avoid  the  inconvenience.  On  the'  Grand  Junction 
Canal,  reservoirs  have  been  made  to  collect  the  waste 
water  of  the  lockage,  to  which  a  steam  engine  has  been 
erected,  which  pumps  the  water  after  having  emptied 
itself  into  the  reaervour,  back  again  into  that  part  of  the 
which  it  has  been  lost.    And  there  has  been 


lience,  under  the  designation  of  side  ponds.  Aside 
pond  or  ponds  consist  in  forming  on  the  right  and  left 
of  the  chamber  of  the  lock  a  number  of  projecting  cis- 


S varied  gradually  in 
distance  from  the  be 


bottom  at 

lock,  and  stepping  up  to  the  upper  end  or  head  of  tho 
lock,  provided  with  paddle  doors.  These  cisterns,  in 
capacity,  are  made  so  as  to  contain  all  the  water,  or 
nearly  so,  that  passes  the  upper  gates  on  a  boat  or  boats 
ascending  or  descending  the  lock.  When  the  chamber 
of  the  lock  is  full  the  highest  paddle  doors  are  opened, 
and  the  water  empties  itself  into  the  cisterns  right  and 
left,  and  so  on  till  all  the  cisterns  are  full,  observing  to 
shut  the  doors  of  the  cisterns  as  the  water  retires  in  the 
feck ;  and  this  is  done  till  the  chamber  of  die  lock  is 
so  emptied  as  to  allow  of  its  lower  gates  being  opened. 
When  the  boat  ascends  or  descends  the  canal,  h  will  be 
,  by  this  plan  that  very  little  waste  or  consumption  of 
by  lockage  can  accrue,  except  that  which  must  ne- 
r  i  ly  be  so  by  allowing  a  sufficient  quantity  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  lock  to  keep  the  boat  afloat  and  level  with  the 
lower  level  of  the  water  of  the  canal.  Mr.  Playfair,  an 
architect  who  gave  rise  to  this  invention,  obtained  a  pa- 
tent for  it  in  Jury  1791 ;  the  specification  of  which  may 
be  seen  in  the  Repertory,  vol.  3.  p.  303.  In  the  pa- 
tent the  application  is  supposed  to  be  employed  under 
the  following  circumstances,  for  example:  "  a  lock  is 
supposed  to  be  constructed  twelve  feet  deep,  sixty  feet 
long,  and  six  feet  wide,"  and  it  is  calculated  that  the 
quantity  of  water  required  to  fill  such  a  lock  to  enable 
at  to  pass  a  boat  is  4,380  cubic  feet,  and  in  ascertaining 
be  necessary  for  supplying  the  canal, 


allowing  for  waste  by  evaporation  and  soakage,  it  n 
found  (according  to  the  number  of  boats  that  may  be 
expected  to  pass)  that  there  will  not  be  above  800  c tabic 
feet  for  each ;  and  hence,  it  is  added,  it  will  be  naces* 
sary  to  save  five-sixths  of  the  whole ;  to  do  which  ten 
cisterns  are  directed  to  be  made,  each  of  which  must 
be  one  foot  deep,  and  each  have  a  surface  of  360  feet 
superficial.  The  aperture  or  entrance  to  the  lowest 
cistern  must  be  one  foot  above  the  level  of  the  water  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  canal,  and  eleven  feet  under  die 
level  of  the  high  water;  the  second  cistern  two  feet 
above  the  level  of  low  water,  and  the  third  three 
feet,  and  so  on. 

It  has  been  deemed  desirable  to  quote  so  much 
of  Mr.  Playfair's  specification  to  illustrate  the  applica- 
tion of  side  ponds,  and  it  cannot  fail  of  producing  a 
conviction  of  Uieir  great  utility  to  canal  locks,  when- 
ever there  is  reason  to  anticipate  a  want  of  water,  as 
generally  the  greatest  source  of  its  loss  is  by  the  lock- 
age. By  the  application  of  side  ponds,  tiiis  inconve- 
nience may  be  in  a  great  measure  superceded,  and  at 
no  great  additional  expense  to  the  works. 

Basons.— These  areformecf  in  all  towns  to  winch  the 
canal  has  a  communication,  in  order  to  make  a  com- 
modious place  for  the  boats  to  unload  their  cargoes  and 
to  take  in  fresh  ones.  Their  size  varies  according  to 
the  importance  of  the  town,  or  to  use  trade  carried 
on  at  it.  Surroundine  the  basons,  a  spacious  area  of 
ground  should  be  gotten  to  admit  of  warehouses,  cranes, 
toll-houses,  and  other  stowage  for  goods,  being  built, 
with  adequate  space  for  all  the  vehicles  employed 
■  the  trade  to^  J*j**Jj  r« ^transit  and  exit^in 

should  be  formed  to  the  wharfs  for  carts,  and  also 
roads  with  the  shortest  and  readiest  way  of  their  de- 
parting when  laden  or  unladen.  The  toll-house  should 
be  placed  near  the  principal  entrance  to  the  bason, 
and  should  consist  of  two  or  more  rooms  for  the 
keeper,  with  an  office  and  weighing  bridge.  In  the 
office  should  be  written  in  legible  characters  the  dif- 
ferent tonnage  and  other  charges  to  be  collected,  by  the 
keeper,  of  the  persons  who  trade  on  or  about  the  bason 
of  the  canal.  The  construction  of  a  bason  consists  in 
forming  a  chamber  or  head,  sufficiently  capacious  to 
admit  of  boats  resting  in  it,  with  room  to  unload  and 
retire.  The  sise,  as  before  observed,  must  be  com- 
mensurate to  the  number  of  boats  expected  at  the  bason. 
The  embankments  should  be  quite  level  with  the  wharfs, 
on  contiguous  ground,  and  about  one  foot  higher  than 
top  water  level.  The  termination  of  the  bason  is  gene- 
rally made  to  form  a  bow  or  semi-circle  on  the  plan. 
AH  the  embankments  are  faced  by  walls  of  masonry  or 
brick,  and  the  tops  should  be  coped  with  large  blocks 
of  granite.  In  raising  the  facings  to  a  bason,  the  same 
precautions  should  be  had  recourse  to  which  have  been 
previously  recommended  in  the  construction  of  the 
chamber  of  a  lock  ;  for  instance,  if  a  soft  and  porous 
soil,  piling  must  be  employed  in  the  foundations,  with 
a  covering  of  oaken  plank,  and  the  earth  embankment 
must  be  covered  with  a  puddle  lining  previously  to 
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the  walls  of  the  facing.  The  walls  should  be  of 
!ss  at  the  bottom,  racking  back  on  their 
outsides  and  battering  over  on  their  insides  :  and  their 
slope  will  require  to  be  in  proportion  and  parallel  to 
the  canal  embankment,  in  order  to  the  general  surface 
of  the  lines  approximating  together.  In  carrying  up 
the  facing  walls,  nevertheless,  a  few  niches  of  curvature 
to  produce  a  swell  internally  in  their  height  would  add 
greatly  to  their  strength  in  resisting  pressure.  A  bason 
must  also  be  provided  with  a  weir,  syphon,  or  waste  gate, 
in  order  to  discharge  the  water  constantly  flowing  into 
it  from  the  upper  reaches  of  the  canal  by  waste  of 
lockage,  &c.  If  it  be  determined  to  discharge  this 
water  by  a  weir  or  syphon,  (perhaps  more  than  one 
may  be  necessary),  -culverts  Bhould  be  made  to  receive 
the  water  and  discharge  it  at  the  most  convenient  places  ; 
these  culverts  require  executing  in  the  most  substantial 
manner  to  prevent  their  blowing  up  by  the  weight  of 
water  they  may  be  called  on  to  discharge.  Tbey  should 
have  also  some  cess-pools  in  their  course  to  receive  any 
solid  or  other  matter  floated  into  them  through  the 
weir  or  syphon.  Some  basons  are  released  from  over- 
flowing by  a  waste  gate ;  this  is  the  case  with  the 
bason  to  the  Oxford  canal  at  Oxford.  This  bason  is 
so  near  the  river  Isis  as  to  admit  of  an  easy  commu- 
nication with  it ;  and  availing  itself  of  this  circumstance, 
the  bank  between  them  has  been  pierced  through,  and 
the  embankment  at  the  piercing  right  and  left  has  been 
faced  by  masonry,  (See  Plate  1.  Fig.J.)  From  the  waste 
gate  V  V,  the  walls  right  and  left  are  splayed  off  at  the 
embankments  of  the  canal  approaching  the  bason,  and 
turned  circular  at  their  opposite  ends,  a  rebate  is  left 
in  the  masonry  for  the  gates  to  hang  in  at  W  W.  The 
tops  of  the  walls  are  coped  with  strong  freestone,  and 
the  gates  X  are  of  oak,  but  without  paddles.  Return- 
ing again  to  the  bason,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ob- 
serve that  guard  rails  are  found  necessary  to  be  fixed 
against  their  walls  to  prevent  the  boats  from  striking 
against  them.  The  guard  rails  consist  of  a  series  of 
strong  oaken  piles  driven  down  into  the  bed  or  bottom 
of  the  bason,  slanting  to  the  side  of  it  at  intervals  of 
about  ten  feet ;  and  on  their  facing  near  their  tops  are 
broad  planks  or  rails  of  oak  strongly  bolted  to  them 
with  iron  bolts.  These  generally  form  a  continued 
chain,  traversing  the  whole  facing  or  embankment  of 
the  bason.  Iron  rings  are  fixed  into  the  rails  or  piles 
at  convenient  intervals,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the 
bargemen  to  lash  their  boats  to,  while  taking  out  their 
cargoes.  In  some  cases  large  stones  are  worked  in  the 
walls  for  this  purpose,  and  called  bumping  stones,  to 
which  rings  may  be  fixed  for  the  lashing  to  of  the  boats. 

It  will  be  necessary  in  this  place  to  notice  the  several 
contrivances  had  recourse  to  for  supporting  the  water 
in. a  canal,  against  accidents  to  its  embankments,  and 
other  unforeseen  events  arising  out  of  the  imperfection 
of  the  means  employed  for  such  purpose.  Safety  gates 
the  expedients  made  use  of  in  such  a  di- 
they  are  a  contrivance  for  stopping  the  water 
iu  a  long  line  of  a  canal  wheu  there  is  danger  of  the 


ibankments  giving  way.  Plait  1.  Fig.  8,  sbeweth 
e  plan  of  a  safety  gate  or  gates,  P  P  the  walls  of  ma- 


emt 

the 

sonry  or  brickwork  built  in  each  opposite  bank  of  the 
canal,  R  R  R  R  piers  of  masonry  to  strengthen  their 
extreme  ends,  E  E  small  projections  worked  up  to  stop 
and  hinge  the  gate  to ;  K,  siukings  in  the  wall  to  admit 
of  the  gate  laying  in  flush  with  the  wall ;  D,  the  safety- 
gate.  The  plan  is  shewn  with  two  gates,  one  for  lite 
purpose  of  supporting  the  water  in  the  upper,  and  one 
also  for  the  lower  reach  of  the  canal ,  and  these  can  be 
shut  as  required  by  the  repairs  to  be  done,  whether  up  or 
down  the  canal.  These  gates  move  upon  the  same 
principles  as  lock-gates,  and  require  a  similar  contriv- 
ance, excepting  that  they  are  commonly  in  a  single  gate 
only.  The  walls  of  the  safety-gate  should  be  built  on 
piled  foundation  of  adequate  substance  at  bottom, 
racking  back  outside,  and  battering  inside,  with  a  slight 
curvature ;  they  should  also  be  coped  at  their 
The  gates  should  be  of  good  sound  t 
prepared  in  a  similar  manner  to  " 
I.  Fig.  6.)  Advantage  is  sometimes  taken,  fur  the 
purpose  of  economy,  of  forming  the  safety-gates  in  the 
pier  walls  about  the  bridges*  if  bridges  of  masonry  hap- 
pen in  eligible  places  for  the  purpose.  They  are  of  the 
greatest  utility  on  a  canal,  and  claim  particular  attenti 


in  arranging  the  most  eligible  site  for  their  erection ; 
and  their  mode  of  building  should  be  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial kind.  They  are  indispensable  in  long  levels,  to 
protract  dilapidation,  where  the  cuttings  are  much  em- 
banked. 

There  is  also  a  contrivance  of  a  similar  nature  called 
stop-gates,  the  construction  of  which  does  not  differ 
materially  from  the  safety-gate,  except  in  its  being  made 
to  lie  flat  at  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  instead  of  being 
balanced  above,  as  is  the  case  with  safety-gates. 
The  mode  of  raising  the  stop-gate  is  by  a  chain,  which, 
k  fixed  to  the  gate  under  water,  and  when  it  is 
to  be  raised,  the  chain  is  used  for  that  purpose, 
planks  are  also  often  employed  ou  canals  for  stopping 
water ;  they  are  a  very  simple  contrivance,  and  consist 
iu  previously  working  up  walls  in  the: two  opposite 
banks,  formed  with  a  groove  or  chase,  iuto  which  the 
stop-planks  are  forced,  aud  pressed  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  canal.  These  answer  the  purpose  effectually  on 
narrow  canals.  Stop-bars  are  another  contrivance,  si- 
milar in  manner  to  stop-planks,  the  walls  for  which  are 
grooved  to  receive  the  bar.  These  are  used  as  toll- 
bars,  at  the  toll- offices  on  the  canal  line,  and  are  to  be 
so  contrived,  as  to  be  opened  and  shut  by  the  overseers 
attending  at  the  toll-houses.  Tbey  may  he  esteemed  the 


turnpike-gates  of  a  canal. 


:f  n  In  r"Ml'>". 


Aqueducts  are  frequently  employed  on  a  canal,  for 
the  purpose  of  exteuding  it  over  rivers,  and  between  two 
opposite  ridges  of  high  land.  For  this  latter  purpose, 
they  were  often  erected  by  the  Romans,  to  convey  wa- 
ter for  their  baths  and  fountains,  as  the  ruins  of  many  of 
which  still  in  existence  fully  demonstrate;  but  the  Ro- 
man aqueducts  were  never  intended  for  any  other  pur- 
to  convey  water  for  tl.e  people's  use  ;  hence 
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Utey  were  confined  in  their  dimensions,  and  were  litde 
more  than  long  narrow  walla,  with  a  void  through  them 
as  •  passage  for  the  water.  The  aquedoct  at  Chapanost 
near  Lyons,  is  raised  upon  arches  of  masonry,  on  the 
tops  of  wh>d.  is  a  narrow  channel  for  the  water,  arched 
ever  at  top,  die  size  of  which  is  6  feet  high  and  3  feet 
wide,  lined  in  the  inside  with  a  lining  of  strong  cement 
about  6  inches  in  thickness,  which  is  quite  perfect  even 
at  this  time.    There  is  another  at  Moutpelier,  which 
passes  the  river  De  Baunon,  and  across  the  valley,  of 
a  similar  construction.     Louis  le  Grand  ordered  an 
aqueduct,  which  is  built  after  the  same  manner,  and 
which  conveys  the  water  to  Versailles.    They  are  also 
numerous  in  every  part  of  Italy,  aud  wherever  else  the 
Romans  extended  their  power ;   but  since  the  discovery 
of  Galileo,  which  demonstrated  the  important  effects  of 
the  weight  and  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  aqueducts 
iu  the  Roman  manner  have  become  useless ;  as  his  dis- 
coveries shewed  that  water  would  not  only  elevate  itself 
to  the  syphon  line,  but  might  be  raised  to  about  34  feet 
above  that  line,  by  the  means  only  of  the  atmospheric 
pressure.     Via  le  II.  Jt'ig.  1,  u>  the  plan  of  a  design  of 
an  aqueduct  bridge  to  cross  a  navigable  river,  supposed 
of  300  feet  wide.    A  A  the  piers,  BB  the  wing  piers 
and  walls,  CCC  the  water  way  ;  the  longitudinal  dotted 
lines  shew  the  course  of  the  aqueduct  in  die  superstruc- 
ture.   Kg.  2,  is  the  elevation  :  It  has  been  deemed  eli- 
gible to  shew  a  bridge  of  this  description,  with  some 
reference  to  architectural  design,  which  is  too  often  neg- 
lected, when  the  expense  would  not  be  increased  by 
attending  to  it,  as  whether  a  stone  or  brick  is  placed  in 
one  way  or  another,  there  can  be  no  difference  in  its 
expense  by  such  placing,  but  in  this  placing  arises  all 
the  difference  between  the  artist  and  the  artisan.  Fig.  3 
is  the  cross  section  of  die  bridge  ;  C  the  spring  of  the 
centre  arch,  shewing  the  splaying  sides  and  its  intrados  : 
H  the  solid  masonry  above  the  springing  line ;  DD  the 
embankments  and  towing  path  to  the  aqueduct  |  EE  the 
wWlh  of  the  water  way  at  top,  FF  the  width  of  the  wa- 
ter way  at  bottom.     The  rounded  parapets  1 1  are  pro- 
posed to  be  raised  above  the  towing  path  right  and  left, 
at  a  protection  to  the  passengers  moving  on  the  sides  of 
the  aqueduct.    The  construction  of  an  aqueduct  bridge 
requires  all  the  talents  necessary  to  be  displayed  iu  the 
erecting  of  other  bridges,  with  the  additional  skdl  of 
giving  to  the  road  way  water-tight  qualities.    The  piers 
of  a  bridge  of  this  description  should  stand  on  piled 
foundations,  in  order  to  give  them  die  greatest  firmness, 
and  the  usual  process  of  erecting  pieces  of  masonry  in 
water  should  be  followed.    Caissons,  or  water-tight 
boxes,  should  be  made  to  raise  die  piers  in,  until  they 
are  built  above  the  top  water  level ;  the  abutment  piers 
should  be  formed  behind  n  coffer-dam,  and  die  whole 
of  these  parts  of  the  substructure  should  be  raised  to  a 
similar  height  previously  to  raising  the  centering  on 
which  the  arch  is  to  be  built.    (For  a  particular  de- 
scription of  the  caisson,  coffer-dam,  and  other  details 
connected  with  bridge  building,  see  the  article  Mason rv  ' 


inasmuch  as  a  greater  firmness  wdl  result  to  the  parts, 
and  without  a  firmness  and  equilibration  in  it,  the  aque- 
duct will  be  subject  to  leakage  and  ddapidation.  The 
embankments  at  the  two  opposite  ends  or  wings  should 
turn  somewhat  outwards,  to  allow  of  more  easy  ap- 
proach, as  is  common  in  most  bridges.  The  sides  or 
banks  of  the  aqueduct,  crossing  the  bridge,  should  be 
formed  of  solid  masonry  or  brick-work,  and  of  good  sub- 
stance, battered  over  as  they  approach  their  tops,  and 
somewhat  curved,  which  will  add  to  their  strength  and 
solidity.  The  edges  of  the  wall  should  be  coped,  and 
the  banks  or  towmg  paths  paved.  The  lining  of  the 
aqueduct  should  be  conducted  in  a  aimilar  manner  to 
puddling,  excepting  only  it  should  not  be  common  lining 
of  that  nature.  Parker's  cement  makes  an  excellent 
lining,  and  is  perfectly  water-light :  this  might  be  laid 
on  die  masonry  to  a  consistence  of  about  an  inch  in 
thickness,  smoothly  spread,  to  the  fate  of  which  a  coat- 
ing of  common  puddling  might  be  applied,  which  toge- 
ther would  be  a  secure  protection  against  leakage. 

The  multiplication  of  canals  iu  every  part  of  the 
country,  with  the  experience  arising  out  of  it,  has  pro- 
duced a  new  application  to  buildings  for  diis  purpose; 
for  there  has  now  been  erected,  to  the  Shrewsbury  ca- 
nal, an  aqueduct  composed  almost  wholly  of  cast-iron,  and 
which  may  be  considered  as  die  first  of  the  kind  ever 
formed.  In  die  Rev.  Mr.  Plymley's  report  of  the  agri- 
culture of  Shropshire,  is  the  following  account  of  it,  in 
which  he  says :  "  The  canal  passes  the  valley  of  Tern 
at  Long,  for  a  distance  of  63  yards,  upou  an  aqueduct 
made  of  cast  iron,  excepting  only  the  nuts  and  screws, 
which  are  of  wrought  iron  ;  and  I  believe  this  to  be  the 
first  aqueduct  for  the  purposes  of  a  navigable  canal 
which  has  ever  been  composed  of  this  metal.  It  has 
completely  answered  the  intention,  although  it  was  fore- 
told that  the  different  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  would  be 
such  as  to  cause  expansion  and  coo  traction,"  from  which 
it  was  concluded  to  be  improper  for  this  purpose.  It 
is  necessary  only  to  observe,  that  the  objections  to  iron, 
were  founded  iu  feet,  as  all  metals  arc  more  or  less  in- 
fluenced in  their  form  by  different  degrees  of  tempera- 
ture ;  and  it  was  extremely  probable,  in  the  situation  of 
an  aqueduct,  which  is  exposed  so  much  to  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  beat,  cold,  and  oxidation,  that  it  might  turn 
out  to  be  improper  for  that  purpose.  Time  can  only 
be  the  test  of  the  propriety  of  establishing  aqueducts  of 
cast  iron.  Nevertheless,  there  are  several  at  this  time 
erecting,  but  in  some  of  these  there  is  a  greater  com- 
bination of  stone,  and  also  of  wood,  than  has  been  em- 
ployed in  the  one  at  the  valley  of  Tern.  Mr.  Fulton, 
in  his  treatise  on  canal  navigation,  proposes  that  the 
"  buttnents  and  piers  should  be  raised  of  stone,  after 
which  it  will  be  necessary  to  extend  pieces  of  timber 
across  the  span,  and  each  to  be  traced  back  and  covered 
with  planks,  to  form  a  stage  or  scaffolding :  on  this  is 
fixed  the  iron-work  of  the  aqueduct,  which  maybe  all  cast 
in  open  sand,  and  of  the  following  dimensions  ;  for  in- 
stance, the  span  100  feet,  aud  the  versed  sign  of  the 


Stone  is  the  eligible  material  for  building  aqueducts, |  arch  l-Gth  of  the  spun  j  then  three  segments  of  a  circle. 
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?.6  feet  long,  8  inch©*  by  4 
.,  H.wbe  united ;  then  three  straight 
bars  to  extend  from  one  pier  to  another,  to  be  of  the 
above  diameter,  may  also  be  cast  in  three  pieces,  and 
which  bars  are  to  extend  along  the  tops  of  the  segments 
to  the  piers,  and  form  a  line  parallel  to  the  horrttn. 
The  bars  and  segments  to  be  united  by  perpendicular 
stirrups,  10  or  15  feet  distant  from  each  other.  The  [ 
mortise  in  the  lower  end  of  the  stirrup  being  1.$  inches  j 
long,  will  be  sufficient  to  secure  the  segment,  and  leave 
room  for  a  hole  two  inches  square,  through  which  a 
cross  brace  is  to  pass  and  fasten  the  segment  at  proper 
distances.  The  brace  to  have  a  mortise  cast  on  each 
side  of  the  stirrup,  in  order  to  allow  of  tightening  the 
work  by  wedges.  The  trough  plates  should  be  at  least 
one  inch  thick  ;  the  side  plates  (>  feet  wide,  and  as  long 
as  can  conveniently  be  cast,  which  may  be  12  feet,  and 
perhaps  more,  the  flange  to  be  made  oaunde  of  these 
plates.  The  bottom  plates  may  be  6  feet  wide  and  13 
feet  long,  and  in  order  to  support  the  horse  path,  two 
of  these  plates  laid  across  the  stage  and  screwed  toge- 
ther, with  a  flange  under  them,  will  compose  a  length 
equal  to  one  of  the  side  plates.  The  whole  may  in  this 
manner  be  screwed  together  on  packings  of  wool  and 
tar,  and  the  seams  pitched.  On  the  plates  composing 
one  side  of  the  trough,  brackets  about  S  feet  from  the 
top  must  be  cast  and  fixed,  in  order  to  support  the 


this  method  of  forming  an  aqueduct  of  cast  iron,  very 
few  patterns  will  be  required ;  two  will  be  sufficient  for 
*e  trough-plates,  and  but  few  will  be  required  for  the 


rails,  and  spurs 
Mr.  Jeasop  is  performing  a  most  stupendous  work  of 
kind  on  the  Ellesmerc  canal,  for  crossing  the  Dee 
r,  in  which  are  employed  19  ponderous  pillars  of 
at  5tt  feet  distance  from  each  other,  the  centre 
one  of  which  is  1426  feet  high.  On  the  tops  of  these 
pillars  are  supported  a  number  of  elliptical  cast-iron  ribs, 
which  by  means  of  uprights  and  horizontal  bars,  support 
an  aqueduct  of  cast  iron  3«9  ynrds  long,  20  feet  wide, 
and  0  feet  deep,  formed  of  massy  sheets  of  cast  iron  ce- 
mented and  rivetted  together,  having  on  its  southern 
side  an  iron  platform  for  the  horse  or  towing  path.  (See 
article  Canal,  Rees's  Cyclopedia.) 

To  conclude,  it  will  be  necessary  to  observe,  that 
every  aqueduct  ought  to  be  provided  with  stop-gates  at 
the  most  convenient  parts  of  its  length,  as  well  as  sy- 
phons or  other  means  to  drain  off  the  water  if  required, 
for  repairs  or  accidents.  The  stop-gates  will  be  neces- 
sary to  effect  this  purpose,  and  provision  should  be 
made  for  their  erection  in  die  first  beginning  of  the  work. 
They  are  most  usually  placed  at  the  approaches  or 
wings  of  the  aqueduct. 

"  '  Buuicrmncuus  passages,  arc  now  Decome 
familiar,  as  a  means  of  conveying  canals  through  ridges 
of  high  ground  and  mountains ;  they  are  also  formed  as 

me  ocas  oi  great  rivers, 


to  keep  np  easy  communication*  between  parts  other- 
wise  inaccessible,  except  uy  routes  circuitous,  ana  or 
coarse  tedious.  Perforations  for  this  purpose  were  not 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  for  we  find  the  Romans  fre- 
quently making  them  in  order  to  carry  forward  their 
aqueducts,  For  this  purpose  they  were  not  required  on 
a  large  scale,  but  although  small,  they  gave  rise  to  the 
practicability  which  to  the  ingenious  was  a  sufficient  sti- 
mulus to  create  the  means  of  performing  greater  under- 
takings ;  and  which  has  now  been  acquired  and  effected 
through  the  multiplied  local  impediments  which  have 
presented  themselves  to  inland  navigation.  The  first 
subterraneous  canal  or  tunnel  ever  made  for  the  naviga- 
tion of  boats,  was  at  Beziers,  on  the  Languedoe  canal  in 
France;  and  it  is  believed  the  first  in  Engls 
Worsley,  by  the  late  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  but  this  > 
to  establish  a  communication  to  his  coal  mines  only. 
However,  there  are  now  almost  as  many  tunnels  as  there 
are  canals,  and  the  business  of  making  them  is  so  well 
understood,  that  they  are  set  about  with  as  fei 
naries  as  the  deep  cutting  of  a  canal. 

Previously  to  beginning  a  tunnel,  the  hill  through 
which  it  is  to  be  formed  should  be  bored 


parts,  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  soil  to  be  excavated. 
This  being  well  ascertained,  the  needful  tools  and  ma- 
chinery can  be  collected,  that  the  work  may  proceed 
without  delays.  In  setting  out  a  tunnel,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  observe,  that  it  must  be  quite  straight  from 
end  to  the  other.  In  tracing  the  line  of  the  tunnel  i 
the  surface  of  the  high  ground,  a  number  of 
round  poles  are  made  use  of,  their  tops  painted  white, 
to  give  them  a  more  obvious  direction  to  the  sight : 
these  are  set  up  firmlv  with  braces,  at  about  150  yards 
apart,  and  called  by  the  navigators,  excavators,  or  mi- 
ners' bench-marks.  When  the  line  of  the  tunnel  is  ac- 
curately traced  out,  another  row  of  bench-marks  should 
be  fixed  parallel  and  opposite  to  the  first,  at  a  small 
distance  vertically  from  the  greatest  diameter  of  the  tun- 
nel. These  bench-marks  will  be  the  places  where  the 
shafts  or  pits  are  to  be  sunk,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
the  excavators  or  miners,  and  also  of  allowing  the  sou 
to  be  raised  through.  In  sinking  the  shafts,  which 
should  be  at  least  7  feet  in  diameter,  aud  as  deep  per- 
pendicularly as  the  lowermost  line  of  the  bottom  of  the 
tunnel,  a  kirb  should  be  made  of  wood,  consisting  of 
two  circular  ribs,  and  placed  4  or  5  feet  from  each 
other,  and  boarded  over.  With  this  kirb  the  shafts  can 
be  sunk  to  any  proposed  depth,  without  danger  of  the 
ground  giving  way ;  and  the  stern  ing  of  the  sides  of  the 
shafts  with  brick-work  may  or  may  not  be  had  recourse 
to,  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  soil,  which,  if 
good,  may  be  supported  by  braces  and  planks  only.  If 
the  places  of  the  shafts  are  all  marked  out  at  the  time  of 
the  tracing  of  the  tunnel  line,  and  sunk  a  small  distance 
into  the  surface  of  the  hill,  they  will,  in  the  event  of  the 
I  bench-marks  being  broken  down,  remain  as  guides  to 
the  excavator. 

After  the  work  has  arrived  so  far,  and  every  other 

for 
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j  tbe  soil,  the  work  should  be  begun  by  cutting 
down  the  headings  on  each  side  of  the  hill  intended  to 
be  perforated,  which  should  be  excavated,  and  the  soil 
removed,  to  allow  of  getting  quite  up  to  the  approaches 
of  tbe  tunnel.  When  the  approaches  are  made,  the 
form  of  the  tunnel  should  be  traced  on  the'  section  of  the 
hill,  either  by  a  mould  or  otherwise.  The  work  hav- 
ing so  far  proceeded,  tbe  perforating  is  to  commence ; 
and  this  is  done  by  opening  a  communication  from  the 
first  or  second  shaft  into  the  ground  in  the  line  of  the  I 
tunnel,  and  working  opposite  to  it  right  and  left.  Pre- 
paration should  nowbe  made  at  the  top  of  the  shaft  for  j 
raising  up  the  soil,  and  this  is  done  in  several  ways,  die 
niost  common  of  which  is  to  station  at  the  top  four  or 
more  men,  standing  on  a  platform  raised  3  or  4  feet  from 
die  ground ;  these  men  turn  die  handle  which  is  at  bodi 
ends  of  a  roller,  and  to  which  a  rope  is  fastened,  with  a 
square  bucket  or  buckets  appended  to  each  end  of  it ; 
they  are  so  regulated  in  size,  as  dial  two  can  move  in 
the  shaft  or  pit  at  once  :  tlie  men  in  working  the  roller, 
that  U  by  turning  it  round,  raise  one  bucket  w  hile  auo- 
ther  descends,  and  in  this  manner  they  keep  raising  the 
soil  as  fast  as  it  is  excavated.  In  some  cases,  a  horse-gin 
or  tuni-bcam  h  employed,  similar  to  those  used  at  coal 
mines.  As  the  tunnelling  proceeds,  the  upper  ground 
should  be  well  propped  with  planks,  and  every  part  se- 
cured ;  as  the  miners  advance  in  the  line,  abundance  of 
ribs  also  should  be  prepared  to  mm  the  arcb  of  the 
fennel .  upon,  and  moulds  and  trammels  made  fur  the 
inverted  arch  forming  tbe  bottom. 

The  section  of  a  tunnel  consists  in  forming  an  invert- 
ed arcb  at  its  bottom,  composed  of  masonry  or  brick- 
work :  this  arch  is  geucrally  the  segment  of  a  circle, 
and  is  laid  on  a  good  bed  of  puddhng.  On  the  two 
ends  of  this  arcb  rise  the  soffit  arch  of  the  tunnel,  which 
in  6gurc  is  commonly  a  simple  catcnaria,  a  parabola, 
or  eUipse,  of  sufficient  elevation  to  admit  of  boats  riding 
easily  through  it.  Plate  II.  Fig.  4,  is  the  section  of  a 
tunnel :  A  the  inverted  arch  at  bottom,  BB  the  foun- 
dations of  die  soffit  arcb,,  DD.    E  the  shaft  or  pit  for 


taking  up 

guard-rails 


up  the  soil  excavated  from  the  tunnel,  VI ',  the 

rails  aud  chock-blocks  fixed  to  the  sides  of  tbe 


tunuel  to  keep  off  die  bouts.  'Die  dotted  fines  at  C  is  the 
drain  or  sough  to  convey  away  the  percolating  waters.  G 
the  soil  to  be  rammed  in  upon  the  soffit  arcb.  Plate  U. 
•  Fig.  51  is  the  plan  of  the  inverted  arch  to  a  larger  scale. 
This  arch  is  commonly  wrought  with  a  trammel  rod, 
which  consists  (if  execntid  in  brickwork)  in  setting  up  a 
vertical  piece  of  wood,  to  which  another  piece  is  adjusted 
by  a  centre  which  allows  of  an  easy  motion  right  and  left, 
and  describes  the  figure  of  the  segment  by  its  motion.  A 
is  the  trammel  rod,  B  die  vertical  shaft  to  which  it  is 
fixed.  The  trammel  can  be  shifted  at  pleasure,  and  is  an 
easy  contrivance  for  forming  inverted  arches.  Plate  II. 
Fig.  6,  is  the  section  of  the  soffit  arch  of  a  tunnel  to  a 
larger  scale,  shewing  it  with  its  centering.  The  beam  A 
may  be  fixed  upon  the  chock-blocks  previously  worked 
ittto  the  inverted  arcb,  at  F,  Fig.  4.  Tbe  queens  DD 
saay^be.Qntchedintothe  back  of  the  beam  A,  or  mortised 


through  it  and  wedged  with  sliding  wedges.  Tbe  strurts 
BB  may  be  of  one  and  half  or  two  inch  deal,  bolted 
w  ith  nuts  and  screws  to  die  ribs  GG,  and  to  the  queens, 
DD.  The  same  bolt  w  hich  fastens  the  strutts  to  the  ribs, 
may  be  made  also  to  fasten  the  lap-joints  in  the  ribs  also ; 
die  straining  beam  O  may  be  in  two  thicknesses  put  on 
to  each  side  of  die  ribs  and  heads  of  the  queens,  with  a 
shoulder  to  the  latter,  and  one  bolt  in  each  will  suffice 
to  fasten  die  whole.  The  meeting  of  the  centre  or  rib, 
at  the  apex  E,  should  be  lapped  and  bolted  with  a  nut 
and  screw.  Ibis  may  be  braced  if  required.  The  void 
F  will  be  found  useful  to  the  workmen,  in  allowing 
them  an  easy  access  into  the  tunnel  to  notice  the  state 
of  the  work,  and  also  to  see  if  any  settlement  is  taking 
place  in  the  centering,  &c.:  which  if  found  weak,  cross- 
braces  may  easily  be  fixed  in  it. 

It  is  not  common  to  make  a  horse-path  in  a  tunnel, 
and  tl  is  one  of  the  gteatest  inconveniences  attending  on 
boats  passing  through  them,  as  the  bargemen  are  obliged 
to  scramble  through  as  they  can,  by  placing  their  hands 
against  the  walls,  and  putting  on  their  boat  in  any  way. 
It  would  be  perfectly  easy  to  remove  this  inconvenience, 
by  making  the  diameter  of  the  tnnnel  somewhat  larger, 
and  working  into  the  w  alls,  one  foot  above  the  top  wa 
ter  line,  or  if  it  were  below  that  line  it  would  not  much 
signify,  a  number  of  iron  brackets,  projecting  from  die 
brick-work  about  three  feet;  on  these  brackets  could  be 
laid  cast  iron  plates  suffieiendy  strong  to  admit  of  horses 
passing  over  them.  On  the  edge  of  this  platform 
should  be  a  small  cast  iron  rail ;  or  there  could  be  up- 
rights at  all  tbe  brackets,  with  a  perforation  in  their 
tops,  to  admit  of  a  rope  or  chain  passing  through  them, 
which  would  act  as  a  guard-chain  or  rope  to  the  horse- 
path. The  tops  of  the  iron  plates  might  be  covered 
widi  a  strong  soil  and  gravel  for  the  horses  to  walk  upon, 
and  thus  would  bo  removed  one  of  the  greatest  defects 
in  tbe  navigation  of  a  tunnel. 

The  centering  ribs  should  be  made  in  three  or  more 
parts,  and  they  .should  be  so  adjusted  together,  that  on 
the  parts  approaching  one  another  they  should  produce 
the  required  arch,  when  they  may  be  fixed  with  nuts 
and  screws,  taking  care  that  the  meetings  be  tight  and 
close.  Tbe  lower  or  inverted  arch  being  turned  a  small 
way,  tbe  ribs  for  the  soffit  arch  may  be  placed,  3  or  4 
of  which  will  be  enough  at  a  time  ;  and  these  are  fixed 
on  a  piece  of  timber  called  a  sleeper,  which  is  fastened  at 
the  base  of  the  pit,  and  upon  the  chock-blocks ;  as  the 
nbs  are  raised  and  adjusted  to  their  places,  their  upper 
edges  must  be  covered  with  laths  to  support  the  bricks 
of  tbe  tunnel  arch.  When  the  first  yard  of  the  arch  a 
turned,  the  ground  above  the  brick-work  of  the  part 
formed  must  be  well  rammed  and  filled  up,  fill  it  is  aa 
souud  and  firm  as  possible,  and  this  must  afterwards  be 
repeated  all  through  the  work.  After  this  is  done  and 
finished,  more  nbs  must  be  placed  and  lathed,  and  the 
arching  again  began.  The  workmen  now  look  at  their 
work  with  more  firmness,  as  they  see  aud  compre- 
hend it  mote  completely:  they  begin  now  at  each 
end  of  the  already  erected  arch,  one  set  of  workmen 
4  I  working 
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working  one  way,  and  one  set  another,  which  they  con- 
tinue till  another  jard  be  done,  which  is  filled  up  and 
rammed  as  before.  It  will  be  sometimes  necessary  to 
at aid  the  effects  of  the  percolating  waters,  to  make  at 
intervals,  or  wherever  it  becomes  troublesome,  cross- 
drains  or  soughs  running  quite  under  tbe  tunnel,  into 
which  an  opening  can  be  made  for  the  water  to  empty 
itself,  and  which  may  be  carried  off,  or  turned  into  the 
lower  reach  of  the  canal. 

After  three  or  more  yards  of  the  tunnel  be  completed, 
the  work  should  be  left  to  settle  and  get  firm  ;  this  will 
be  effected  in  a  week  or  two,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  weather  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  the  tun- 
nel has  been  made.  I  f  the  above  circumstances  be  at 
all  favourable,  a  week  will  be  sufficient ;  the  nuts  and 
•crews  may  then  be  taken  out  of  the  ribs,  and  the  first 
part  of  tbe  tunnel  centering  taken  down  to  be  fixed  in 
another  part,  and  this  may  be  continued  all  through  the 
work,  which  will  produce  a  great  saving  in  ribs,  &c. 
Stiff  clays  arc  the  best  for  forming  tunnels  through,  as 
they  require  less  shoring  and  other  supports  than  looser 
soils  iu  some  siliceous  and  argillaceous  soils;  the 
expenses  of  shoring  and  supporting  the  ground  above, 
with  the  dfiiiger  attending  the  work  afterwards,  is  of 
more  expense  and  difficulty,  than  at  once  beginning  the 
work  by  open  cutting,  which  in  an  instance  or  two  has 
been  obliged  to  be  had  recourse  to,  after  many 
attempts  at  perforating  such  soils.  The  expense  of 
canal  tunnelling,  as  well  as  others,  must  vary  as  the 
earth  varies  through  which  it  is  intended  to  be  made; 
in  favourable  circumstances,  pretty  accurate  estimates 
might  be  formed ;  and  as  a  reference,  the  following  ac- 
count, which  is  taken  from  Dr.  Rees's  Cyclopedia, 
article,  Canal  of  the  Tunnel  at  Blisworth,  on  the  Grand 
Junction  Canal,  will  suffice,  as  being  tbe  latest  which 
has  been  finished,  (Feb.  1805).  "The  internal  width 
is  16  feet  and  a  half,  the  depth  below  the  water-line  to 
tbe  inverted  arch  which  forms  the  bottom  is  seven  feet, 
and  the  soffit,  or  crown  of  the  arch,  is  1 1  feet  above 
the  same  line.  The  side  walls  are  the  segments  of  cir- 
cles of  80  feet  radius,  the  top  arch  one  of  eight  feet 
radius.  The  side,  or  top  walls,  are  17  inches  in  thick- 
ness, or. two  bricks,  and  the  bottom,  or  inverted  arch, 
IS  inches  in  thickness,  or  one  and  a  half  brick,  every  fifth 
course  of  the  top  arch,  and  every  eleventh  of  the  side-walls 
is  composed  of  two  heading  bricks,  or  wedge-like,  one 
inch  thick  on  the  inside,  and  three  at  the  back  ;  also 
every  fifth  and  eleventh  course  as  above,  (but  between 
the  courses  of  heading  bricks),  composed  of  bricks  laid 
obliquely  across  the  others,  the  front  and  back  corners 
being  cut  off  for  that  purpose  in  the  making,  for  more 
effectually  breaking  the  joints  of  the  work  obliged  to  be 
done  in  such  short  lengths.  The  mortar  that  was  used,  was 
composed  of  one  bushel  of  Southam  lime,  (blue  lias),  and 
three  of  good  sand.  Six  inches  under  the  water-line,  on 
each  side  of  the  tunnel,  slide-rail*,  of  five  incites  square, 
were  placed  to  keep  the  barges  off  the  walls,  and  fixed  by 
pieces  of  oak  let  into  the  wall  below  them,  which  rails 
project  nine  inches  from  the  wall,  and  have  at  every 


nine  feet  a  chock  of  wood  upon  the  rails  for  the  barge- 
men to  set  their  pole  against  for  shoving  their  barges 
along."  It  is  added,  that  "  this  tunnel  was  contracted 
for  at  151.  13s.  per  yard  run.  The  soil  principally 
through  which  it  was  made  was  a  hard  blue  clay,  with 
two  or  three  thin  rocks  in  it,  sufficient  headings  bad 
been  executed  several  years  before  at  the  company's 
expense.  The  same  contractors  were  paid  lOjd.  per 
cubic  yard  for  excavating  the  deep  cutting  at  one  end  of 
the  tunnel,  and  1  Id.  a  yard  for  the  other.  The  ex- 
penses of  driving  tbe  headings,  were  from  36s.  to 
4£s.  6d.  per  yard  run ;  nineteen  shafts,  or  tunnel  pits, 
some  of  them  60  feet  deep,  were  sunk  for  the  use  of 
the  above  tunnel,  which  cost  about  30s.  per  yard  in 
depth,  including  the  stcining."  From  such  data,  very 
probable  estimates  may  be  calculated,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  different  prices  of  labour  and  materials  where 
such  a  work  is  proposed  to  be  effected.  Tbe  success 
attending  tunnelling  having  been  generally  complete  for 
canals,  undertakings  of  the  same  nature  have  been  pro- 
posed for  various  other  improvements  in  our  inland 
communications.  Highgate  was  fixed  upon  as  one  for 
this  purpose,  which  certainly  presented  a  spot  in  every 
way  eligible  for  the  undertaking,  and  from  which  the 
public  might  have  derived  considerable  accommodation. 
The  heading  of  this  tunnel  was  began  on  tbe  Holloway 
side  of  Highgate,  and  extended  about  350  yards  with 
about  30  yards  of  vertical  cutting.  The  whole  was 
marl  and  strong  blue  clay,  with  a  compactness  that  re- 
quired very  little  propping,  every  thing  in  nature  was  fa- 
vourable to  the  success  of  this  tunnel,  and  tbe  work  went 
on  with  adequate  effect,  till  the  arching  commenced. 
It  if  too  well  known,  that  this  arch  has  now  given  way, 
and  it  is  for  the  engineers  concerned  in  it  to  say,  why. — 
It  could  not  have  failed  by  reason  of  the  soils  in  which 
it  was  formed, — as  their  compactness  rendered  their 
bearing  on  the  arch  of  little  or  no  importance.  The 
shape  of  the  arch  made  it  capable  of  supporting  tea 
times  what  was  ever  upon  it,  if  the  bricks  had  received 
adequate  attention  in  their  bonding.  If  it  failed  for 
want  of  sufficient  foundation,  it  is  to  be  regretted :  tbe 
;  inverted  arch  was  not  adequate  for  that  purpose,  as  a 
|  very  slight  inspection  will  demonstrate.  And  if  it  fell  down 
,  for  want  of  support  in  this  quarter,  it  must  have  been  from 
i  the  engineers'  ignorance  of  tbe  nature  of  the  pressure  in 
such  arches : — Arches  formed  of  common  bricks,  when 
they  are  to  assume  a  large  diameter,  require  the  utmost 
attention  in  their  construction.  The  brick  of  tbe  com- 
mon size  is  too  small  to  make  any  figure  as  a  votssoir  in 
such  arches,  as  it  will  not  allow  of  falling  into  the  radii 
of  their  curvature  ;  if  such  arches  exist,  it  is  by  virtue 
of  the  cement  more  than  by  reason  of  the  shape  of  the 
materials  of  which  they  are  formed.  In  the  tunnel  now 
making  across  Hyde-park,  for  conveying  the  superfluous 
water  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Paddiu^toit,  the 
bricks  which  are  to  form  tbe  arch,  are  moulded  intb 
the  shape  of  wedges,  and  are  called  joggle-bricks,  the 
form  of  the  joggle-brick  is  previously  determined  by 
drawing  its  shape  from  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the 
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arch,  of  which  it  is  to  form  a  voissoir,  and  they  may  be 
varied,  as  the  figure  of  the  arch  is  composed  of  more 
than  one  centre  of  curvature ;  hence  the  parabolic  arch 
will  require  joggle-bricks  of  one  pattern  for  the  top,  and 
of  another  for  the  sides,  such  an  arch  being  composed 
of  different  segmeuts. 

Bridges  have  continued  to  be  erected  through  every 
succession  of  time,  and  are  a  leading  point  in  develop- 
ing the  progress  of  science  and  the  arts,  as  they  appear 
generally  well  or  ill  contrived  in  proportion  as  they  have 
advanced.    Arcuation,  within  these  last  fifty  years,  bus 
received  deductions,  arising  from  out  of  mathematical  in- 
vestigations, which  has  ranked  it  very  high  among  the  late 
discoveries  made  in  science  by  the  industry  of  the  moderns. 
It  has  now  been  shewn  that  the  voissoirs  of  an  arch  can 
be  given  that  form,  in  relation  to  the  whole  matter  sur- 
rounding them,  as  to  produce  an  equilibrated  figure ; 
and  this  discovery  has  so  far  extended  itself  as  to  supply 
the  principle  by  a  table  which  sets  forth  its  quantities  to 
every  species  or  degree  of  curvature.    This  table  was 
formed  by  Dr.  Hut  ton,  and  may  be  consulted  by  turn- 
ing to  Bbi dc b,  under  the  bead  of  the  article  Auctti- 
tkctubb,  part  I.  page  34.  The  Bridges,  to  which  the 
attention  of  engineers  are  commonly  called,  confine 
themselves  to  simple  buildings,  applied  to  the  purposes 
of  a  canal;  they  consist,  most  frequendy,  with  us  of 
wood,  and  their  beauty  consists  in  making  them  light, 
but  adequately  strong. 

Of  the  different  species  of  bridges  the  draw-bridge 
is  the  most  common;  it  consuls  of  the  following  particu- 
lars :  Plate  1,  Fig.  9,  is  thepbn  of  a  drawing-bridge  ; 
D;  the  canal  to  be  passed.  The  foundations,  right  and 
left  of  the  canal,  are  supplied  either  by  brick-walls, 
built  batteriug,  or  by  a  row  of  four  or  more  piles  of 
oak,  forced  down  into  the  embankment,  with  a  broad 
oak-rail  on  their  tops,  splayed  away  to  receive  the  two 
end-rails  of  the  platform  of  the  bridge.  B  B  the  em- 
bankments to  the  bridge.  G  the  platform  of  the  bridge. 
£  the  vertical  posts,  fixed  on  the  bank  of  the  canal,  a 
little  behind  the  hinges  of  the  bridge;  on  the  top  of 
these  pests  are  two  long  tapering  pieces  F,  called  the 
balance  beams,  which  turn  up  by  means  of  hinges  near 
their  middle,  die  small  ends  being  connected  with  the 
platform  of  the  bridge  by  means  of  chains  at  their  further 
end,  and  which  the  heavy  ends  of  the  balance  beams  are 
made  to  counterpoise.  When  such  a  bridge  is  required 
to  be  raised  for  a  boat  to  pass  it,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
hold  of  the  chains  appended  to  the  large  ends  of  the 
balance  beams,  which,  being  only  just  counterpoised,  are 
easily  pulled  up,  and  when  raised,  the  chains  are  hooked 
to  the  upright  posts,  to  prevent  accidents,  and  the  bridge 
remains  suspended. 

Bridges,  called  swivel-bridges,  are  sometimes  made 
use  of  on  canals;  they  are' much  more  expensive,  and  may 
be  easily  put  out  of  order  by  the  want  of  attention  in  using 
them ;  they  consist  of  a  platform  of  wood  covered  with 
planks ;  which  h<  made  about  half  as  long  again  as  is  re- 
quired for  the  bridge  :  one  end  of  the  platform  is  made 
J  jgbt  and  the  other  heavy,  for  the  purpose  of  counterpoise, 
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and  the  additional  weight  to  the  heavy  end  is  produced 
by  means  of  stowing  large  stones  or  pigs  of  iron  at  it, 
so  that  the  bridge,  when  in  its  place,  or  at  rest,  may  at- 
tain an  equilibrium.  At  a  point  of  about  one-fifth  of  its 
length  from  the  heavy  end,  a  round  plate  is  fixed,  with 
an  iron  axis  or  pin  standing  up  to  enter  a  hole  in  the 
platform,  which  is  prepared  to  receive  it ;  and  on  this 
pin  the  bridge  is  suspended,  and  which  is  also  its  centre 
of  motion ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  impediments  in 
turning  the  bridge  round,  a  number  of  iron  balls,  two 
inches  and  a  half,  or  three  inches  in  diameter  are  let 
into  the  round  plate,  both  above  and  below,  to  act  as 
rollers  to  lessen  the  friction  on  the  plates.    The  banks 
are  formed  with  a  kind  of  recess  to  receive  the  bridge 
when  moved  from  across  the  canal.    The  two  ends  of 
the  platform,  in  order  to  allow  of  this  horizontal  mo- 
tion, are  struck  into  two  arcs,  the  centres  of  which  arc 
the  axis  or  pin  in  the  centre  of  the  friction- plates.  At 
Brussels,  and  in  other  parts  of  Flanders,  they  have  a 
kind  of  drawing-bridges  composed  wholly  of  iron :  they 
arc  made  somewhat  similar  to  our  drawing-bridges, 
1 1  except  that  they  are  raised  by  a  cast  iron  wheel  with 
cogs ;  this  wheel  is  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  is 
firmly  fixed  in  the  bank,  and  by  being  turned  by  a 
handle,  raises  the  platform.  It  takes  up  much  less  room 
than  our  drawing  or  swivel-bridges,  and  answers  every 
purpose.   There  are  nine  or  ten  to  be  seen  at  Brussels, 
constantly  in  motion,  as  ships  or  craft  are  passing  up  the 
canal    Some  of  these  iron  bridges  are  cut  in  two  in 
the  centre,  with  wheels  in  each  bank,  so  that  by  work- 
ing the  wheels  a  few  degrees  a  ship  may  pass  the  canal, 
by  its  masts  entering  through  the  space  left  by  raising  the 
two  platforms.    These  kind  of  bridges  are  made  neces- 
sary from  the  great  width  of  the  canals  in  comparison 
of  ours.   The  occupation  bridge,  at  Rotterdam,  is  of 
this  last  description,  and  consists  of-  two  separate  seg- 
ments, each  supported  independently ;  and  when  up  for 
the  craft  to  pass,  a  void  is  made  between  the  meetings 
of  the  segments  by  which  the  masts  enter.   The  conve- 
nience of  such  bridges  is  obvious,  as  the  towing  can  go 
on  without  removing  the  line ;  foot  passengers  also  can 
pass  by  the  bridge  while  in  motion,  as  the  opening  be- 
tween the  meetings  is  never  so  wide  but  a  person  may 
step  over  it.    The  canals  in  Flanders,  Holland,  and 
every  part  of  France  abound  in  ingenious  light  bridges : 
their  drawing-bridges  are  on  a  scale  the  engineers  of  this 
country  have  not  an  idea  :  there  are  some  over  streams 
120  feet  wide,  moved  by  wheels  with  more  ease  than 
our  little  ones  of  20  feet  are  by  balance  beams. 

The  bridges  of  masonry  on  canals  consist  of  one  arch 
generally,  with  the  difference  only,  of  making  its  span  as 
much  more  than  the  canal  as  to  admit  a  towing  path 
under  it.  The  towing  paths  are  made  commonly  on  the 
lower  side  of  the  canal.  The  bridges  over  the  canal  at 
Paddington  have  towing  paths  on  both  sides,  and  this, 
when  there  is  room  to  do  it,  is  a  great  convenience; 
besides  adding  additional  strength  to  the  abutments  of 
the  bridge. — Guard  rails  should  be  fixed  to  the  wings  and 
approaches  of  the  bridge,  and  alio  to  the  embankments 
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under  the  bridge,  to  keep  tb*  boats 
works. 

Docks,  from  at  first  being  only  a  simple 
at  arsenals  for  the  purpose  of  building  or  repairing  a 
single  ship,  have  extended  themselves  to  a  magnitude  in 
capacity  competent  to  contain  whole  fleets.  The  splen- 
dour of  the  docks  created  in  London,  and  at  many 
of  the  out  ports,  are  a  monument  which  excel  the 
famous  port  Pireus  in  Greece,  or  Alexandria,  in 
Egypt,  as  much,  or  more  than  we  have  excelled  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  in  all  the  facilities  to  navigation, 
and  the  grandeur  of  our  naval  architecture.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  no  doubt  have  far  surpassed  us  m  all  the 
elegancies  of  taste  and  invention  in  the  fine  arts:  in 
these  arts  they  have  combined  and  given  form  to  matter, 
which  could  have  resulted  only  from  a  higher  degree  of 
feeling,  united  to  juster  notions  of  nature,  than  the 
coldness  of  our  climate  and  habits  can  perceive,  or 
hardly  give  power  to  copy.    But  if  we  are  behind  in 
the  fine  Arts,  which,  as  mere  copyists,  we  must  be 
contented  to  be :  in  supplying  all  manner  of  facilities  to 
commerce  (in  which  we  excel  all  nations,  ancient  and 
modern),  in  erecting  the  immense  docks  and  ware-  I 
houses  inland,  which  we  have  done  to  receive  and  house 
safely  the  produce  of  the  world,  and  to  an  extent  ade- 
quate fur  that  purpose :  we  have  formed  a  monument  at 
uu.ee  of  our  genius,  wealth,  and  skill,  which  will  be  as 
famous  in  the  page  of  science  as  the  monuments  of 
Athens  and  Rome  are  now  in  the  volume  of  the  Art*.— 
A  Dock  consists  in  the  first  place  of  a  bason  commen- 
surate to  its  intended  purpose.    A  canal  communicates 
therewith,  supplied  with  an  entrance  lock  and  gates. ; 
The  building  of  a  dock  embraces  all  the  skill  applied  to 
buildings  in  water.    The  embankments  are  to  bo  traced 
out  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  for  canal  Lines,  by 
setting  up  beocb-marks  to  indicate  the  plan  upon  the 
ground.   The  whole  of  the  embankments  of  a  dock  are 
supported  by  walls  of  masonry  or  brick-work ;  and  as 
the  docks  for  ships  require  a  great  draught  of  water, 
they  must  be  made  in  depth  adequate  to  allow  of  ships 
of  burden  riding  in  them  in  safety :  in  consequence  of 
which  the  depth  of  the  docks  must  be  great  in  compa- 
rison of  canals.  The  London  Docks  are  upwards  of  20 
feet  deep.   In  raising  the  wahs  on  the  sues  of  such 
reservoirs  (as  they  may  be  called),  it  will  be  obvious  that 
the  greatest  care  must  be  taken.  The  foundations  of  wails 
for  works  of  this  nature  should  be  formed  of  double  or 
even  treble  rows  of  piles ;  and  the  inside  row,  which  runs 
parallel  to  the  embankment,  should  be  grooved  on  their 
opposite  sides,  and  be  forced  into  the  ground  as  close 
together  as  possible  ;  and  after  being  so  driven,  stiles  of 
yellow  fir  wrought  should  be  driven  i  down  into  the 
groove  made  in  each  pile,  so  that  the  whole  inside  pil- 
ing may  form  a  continued  chain  throughout  its  whole 
extent — The  planking  to  form  the  platform  for  the 
wall,  should  be  all  scorched  previously  to  being  laid 

upon  the  heads  of  the  piling,  and  the  joints  or  meetings 

of  the  planking  should  be  crossed  or  dove-tailed  together. 

If  the  wans  be  to  be  built  of  bricks,  care  should  be 


taken  to  have  them  of  flic  best  quality,  and  as  square 
and  even  as  can  be ;  and  in  order  to  strengthen  their 
bond  in  the  wall,  tiers  of  Dundee  granite  should  occa- 
sionally be  incorporated.    The  walls  themselves  should 
be  for  a  height  of  20  feet,  of  15  bricks  in  thickness  at 
the  bottom,  on  planking  racking-back  on  the  side  next 
die  earth  embankment,  and  battering  on  the  inside  of  the 
dock,  with  tiers  of  bond  of  Dundee  granite  at  every 
20th  course  throughout  the  height.    The  slope  of  the 
wall  should  be  in  proportion  to  a  scale  before  recited 
for  lock  walls  of  canals ;  and  a  curvature  or  swell  should 
be  formed  in  the  inside  section  of  the  wall  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two  inches  to  every  six  feet :  the  walls  should, 
finally,  finish  at  their  tops  to  four  bricks  in  thickness, 
ami  the  whole  be  crowned  by  blocks  of  Dundee  or  other 
granite,  as  a  coping— The  mortar  used  for  these  kinds 
of  works  ought  to  be  particularly  looked  after,  in  order 
to  its  being  of  good  quality,  or  very  little  solidity  will 
result  to  the  work.  The  ground  stone  lime  with  washed 
siliceous  earth,  the  former  as  fresh  as  possible,  u  the 
most  likely  to  prove  a  good  cement.   The  Roman  ce- 
ment, or  Parker* s,  is  of  great  utility  in  some  parts  of 
dock-works.    The  docks,  as  Helveotsluys,  are  formed 
with  clinkers  cemented  by  Dutch-tarns  :  it  has  tiers  of 
bond  traversing  at  every  4  feet,  vertically,  composed  of 
black  marble  neatly  wrought,  which  in  every  other  stone 
goes  quite  through  the  wall,  and  the  top  of  the  wall  is 
coped  with  large  slabs  of  the  same  marble.   The  work 
of  these  docks  from  the  smallness  of  die  bricks  (about 
6  inches  long,  3  in  width,  and  one  and  a  half  inch  in 
thickness ;)  and  the  joint  having  very  little  cement  in  it, 
makes  the  whole  appear  uncommonly  neat,  and  which  b 
not  leas  solid.  These  docks  are  about  J  8  feet  perpendicu- 
lar in  depth,  the  side  slopes  from  their  base  5  feet  8 
inchesj — The  opposite  end  to  the  canal  of  communica- 
tion is  formed  into  a  bow  or  crescent.   The  walls  all 
round  this  dock  have  a  slight  swell  or  curvature  in  their 
height. — The  canal  leading  to  a  dock  generally  branches 
out  of  its  side,  and  is  walled  in  a  similar  manner  to  the 
dock  itself,  and  at  its  upper  end  or  head  is  contracted 

meetrh^^ 

meet  or  intersect  me  wing  wans  or  tne  lower  enciot  tne 
chamber  of  the  lock.  The-  lock  is  the  pound  or  cham- 
ber through  which  the  ship  or  ships  enter  from  the  sea 
or  river  to  which  the  dock  is  contiguous  :  to  docks  of 
consequence  the  locks  are  made  from  30  to  40  feet 
wide,  and  about  16  feet  deep  and  150  feet  long.  They 
have  gates  at  both  ends,  which  require  the  utmost  skill 
in  contriving  them  for  tidal-rivers.  The  bottom  of  the 
lock  is  formed  by  an  inverted  arch  of  masonry  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  to  that  of  canal-locks,  except  on  a  larger 
scale,  and  of  course  of  a  more  ponderous  nature.  The 
walls  are  raised  battering  similar  to  those  of  the  docks, 
and,  finally,  coped  at  their  tops,  weirs,  syphons,  waste- 
ulverts,  are  all  of  use  to  dock -work,  and 
be  called  in  as  the  nature  of  the  situation  requires 
Wherever  it  is  intended  to  form  docks  a  large 
site  of  ground  should- be  selected,  in  order  to  admit  of 
of  room  for  all  kind  of  stowage  and  Mare- 
bouses 
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houses  Wing  built  thereon  ;  for  without  abundance  of 
room  very  little  accommodation  can  be  expected  by 
creating  docks  on  such  sites.  The  necessity  of  room 
in  such  concerns  will  more  obviously  appear  by  consi- 
dering the  space  occupied  by  the  docks  themselves  in 
the  three  great  concerns  now  effected  in  London. 

The  London  docks,  which  were  built  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Rem ne,  consist  of  two  docks,  with  ba- 
sons, canals  and  locks.  One  lock  is  1,260  feet  long, 
and  690  feet  broad,  containing  20  acres,  and  the  baron 
equal  to  three  acres,  the  whole  capable  of  containing 
230  ships :  the  other  dock,  for  outward  bound  ships,  is 
of  a  similar  dimension,  and  they  communicate  with  each 
other  by  means  of  locks,  and  also  with  the  Thames,  at 
Limehouse.  The  warehouses  and  offices  for  the  clerks 
keepers  surrounding  these  docks  are  of  a  magnificent 
cripdon,  and  afford  abundance  of  protection  and 
comfort  to  all  the  various  stowage  and  persons  connected 
therewith, — the  architect  is  Mr.  Alexander,  and  the  es- 
timated expense  of  the  whole  is  one  million  and  a  half 
sterling,  and  they  are  now  nearly  completed. 

The  West  India  docks,  to  which  Mr.  Jessop  was  en- 
gineer, were  begun  in  1800,  and  are  divided  as  before 
kito  two  docks,  basons,  and  locks.  The  homeward- 
bound  dock  is  2,600  feet  long,  and  £00  feet  broad,  and 
will  contain  300  sail.  The  outward-bound  dock  is  the 
same  length  as  the  homeward-bound,  but  only  400  feet 
broad  ;  they  join  each  other  by  means  of  locks,  and  at 
the  end  next  Blackwall,  with  a  bason  6  acres  in  extent, 
with  sloping  embankments,  and  which  has  a  connexion 
with  the  Thames  by  a  lock.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
docks,  near  Limehouse,  there  is  another  bason  of  about 
£  acres,  at  which  vessels  go  out :  this  bason,  as  well  as 
the  docks,  are  wholly  surrounded  by  walls  of  brick. 

The  East  India  Company's  docks  are  also  of  great 
importance,  being,  with  the  warehouses,  formed  in  a 
grand  style :  the  late  Mr.  Holland  was  the  architect. 
The  dock  for  unloading  inwards  is  1,410  feet  long,  and 
560  feet  broad.  The  one  for  loading  outwards  is  780 
feet  long,  and  520  feet  broad.  The  entrance  bason 
occupies  a  space  of  2  J  acres.  The  lock  of  communi- 
cation is  210  feet  long,  48  feet  wide,  and  the  clear 
depth  of  water  24  feet.  The  whole  of  these  docks  are 
also  surrounded  by  walls  of  great  substance,  and  finally 

°These  several  works  are  appendages  to  our  national 
importance,  and  are  well  calculated  to  inspire  the  liv- 
ing, who  may  view  them  with  astonishment,  and  future 
ages,  with  veneration. 

After  docks  there  is  another  appendage  equally  flow- 
tag  from  our  great  maritime  power,  and  which  con- 
sists in  creating  artificial  piers,  or  break-waters,  pro- 
jecting into  the  sea  for  the  purpose  of  giving  security 
to  vessels  at  anchor  against  the  violence  of  winds 
and  currents,  at  such  places  where  it  has  been 
deemed  eligible  ,  to  form  ports  or  places  for  ships  to  an- 
chor at  The  late  Mr.  Smeaton  was  the  first  engineer 
amongst  us  who  embraced,  in  the  bolduess  of  his  ge- 
nius, the  requisite  science  for  such  undertakings,  which 


has  had  the  effect  of  establishing  his  reputation  beyond 
the  chance  of  a  failure.  Every  part  of  the  country  ex- 
hibits something  of  this  man's  contrivance,  cither  in  ca- 
nals, bridges,  harbours,  or  machinery ;  and  of  course, 
every  thing  from  such  authority  is  of  importance,  inas- 
much as  it  may  teach  those  who  have  now  to  follow 
him  how  true  fame  may  be  acquired  and  become  im- 
perishable. His  papers  have  at  last  been  collected  and 
are  now  in  train  for  publication,  comprising  all  his  re- 
ports, together  with  their  estimates  of  all  the  several 
public  works  that  he  conducted,  accompanied  by  en- 
gravings, &c.# 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  give  precise  ideas  for  build- 
ings connected  with  sea- ports  and  their  harbours ;  for 
in  such  places  the  natural  vicissitudes  are  what  offer  the 
impediments,  and  they  must  be  met  in  the  various  ways 
in  which  they  present  themselves  by  the  skill  and  enter- 
prise of  him  to  whom  such  buildings  may  be  confided. 
Tliere  have  been  piers  or  break-waters  erected  at  many 
of  our  ports  extending  an  immense  distance  out  into 
the  sea;  for  instance,  at  Sheemess,  Ramagate,  &c. : 
and  there  have  been  also  several  on  the  opposite 
coast ;  the  one  at  Cherbourg  is  pre-eminent  for  bold- 
ness and  genius.  Some  account  of  Mr.  Bentham's  plan 
which  he  adopted  at  Sheemess  Pier  will  be  seen  under 
the  head  of  Buildings  in  Water,  in  our  article  Masonry. 
The  great  national  work  now  undertaken  in  Plymouth 
Sound  is  perhaps  on  a  scale  far  beyond  any  thing  of 
the  kind  ever  set  about  in  the  world  before.  Messrs. 
Rennie  and  Whitby  are  the  engineers,  and  in  such 
hands  very  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  its  com- 
plete success.  A  time  of  peace,  if  ever  it  arrive,  might 
have  been  the  most  eligible  for  an  undertaking  of  to 
extensive  a  kind,  as  allowing  the  means  with  better 
grace  than  at  present ;  but  it  is  begun,  and  if  it  be  per- 
severed in,  the  means  must  and  will  be  furnished.  In 
the  reports  laid  before  Parliament  of  this  break-water 
is  the  following  opinions  and  estimates,  given  in  by 
Messrs.  Rennie  and  Whitby,  and  00  which  the  work 
was  ordered  to  be  commenced.  Speaking  of  the  Port 
of  Plymouth  and  the  proposed  break-water,  they  say, 
"  There  are,  properly  speaking,  three  entrances  for 
men  of  war  into  Plymouth  Sound :  viz.  one  00  the  west 
side  of  the  bay,  bounded  by  a  long  cluster  of  small 
rocks  called  Scot's  Ground,  and  on  which  tliere  is  only 
from  three  to  four  fathoms  at  low  water ;  and  on  the 
East  by  the  Knap  and  Panther,  on  which  there  is  about 
the  same  depth  of  water.  This  channel  is  about  500 
fathoms  wide,  and  the  general  depth  is  from  five  and  a 
half  to  six  fathoms  at  low  water.  The  middle  channel 
is  bounded  by  the  Knap  and  Panther  on  the  West,  and 
by  the  Tinker  and  Shovel  on  the  East ;  it  is  about  300 
fathoms  wide,  and  the  general  depth  of  water  is  from 
six  and  a  half  to  eight  at  low  water.  From  the  above 
description,  it  appears  that  a  large  part  of  the  middle 
of  Plymouth  Sound  may  be  said  to  be  shut  up  by  the 
Shovel  and  St  Carlos  Rocks,  we  mean  as  a  channel  for 
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large  ships.   Of  course,  any  work*  that  may  be  con-  I 
s true  ted  on  these  rocks  will  be  no  obstruction  to  large  I 
ships  going  in  or  coming  out  of  the  Sound.    A  question 
however  will  arise,  whether  if  any  works  were  to  be 
extended  beyond  these  rocks  they  might  not  prove  inju- 
rious?   On  this  subject  the  engineers  add  the  following 
opinion,  which  they  trust  will  prove  satisfactory ;  and 
that  no  injury  whatever  will  arise  from  the  extension  of 
these  works  beyond  these  rocks.   "  It  is,"  say  they, 
**  a  well  known  fact,  that  whenever  a  given  quantity ! 
of  water  flows  through  a  channel,  the  depth  generally 
increases  (unless  the  bottom  be  rock)  in  proportion  as 
the  width  be  diminished.    Now  if  a  work  were  to  be 
formed  in  any  part  of  Plymouth  Sound,  so  much  of  the 
water-way  or  entrance  as  would  be  intercepted  by  that 
work  would  obstruct  the  current  of  the  tide,  and  oblige 
it  to  pass  through  a  narrower  space :  this  would  increase 
the  velocity  and  occasion  a  greater  scour,  so  as  to 
deepen  the  bottom.  If,  therefore,  a  pier  or  break-water ' 
were  to  be  constructed  on  the  Shovel  Rocks  and  ex- 
tended to  the  westward,  so  as  to  shut  up  in  part  the 
channel  between  them  and  the  Panther,  and  also  to 
shut  up  or  narrow  the  spaces  between  St.  Carlos  Rocks  ! 
and  Andurn  point ;  the  tide  being  then  confined  to  a  [' 
narrower  space,  the  velocity  of  the  current  would  be  • 
increased  and  tbeir  channels  deepened.    We  are  there-  j 
fore  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  if  a  pier  or  break-water 
were  to  be  constructed  in  Plymouth  Sound,  having  its  | 
Extern  end  about  sixty  fathoms  East  of  St.  Carlos  I 
Rocks,  and  its  Western  end  about  300  fathoms  West  of ' 
the  Shove),  forming  in  the  whole  a  length  of  R50  fathoms, 1 
it  would  improve  instead  of  injuring  too  entrance  to  Ply- ' 
mouth  Sound ;  and  would  with  another  pier,  which  we  ' 
shall  afterwards  mention,  completely  shelter  it  from  all  i 
storms,  without  there  being  any  danger  of  its  lessening 
the  depth  of  water  in  the  Sound,  or  any  doubt  of  the 
practicability  of  executing  the  work.    We  propose  that 
500  fathoms  in  length  of  the  middle  part  of  the  pier 
or  break-water  shall  be  straight,  aud  that  175  fathoms 
at  each  end  should  be  inclined  to  the  straight  part  in  an 
angle  of  about  ISO*;  these  inclined  ends  will  not  only  shel- 
ter a  greater  extent  of  the  Sound,  but  will  to  a  certain 
degree  prevent  the  increase  of  the  sea  from  agitating  the 
water.   The  eastern  end,  or  that  which  points  to  Bon- 
visaud  Bay,  leaves  the  Eastern  point  of  the  Sound 
apparently  too  much  exposed  to  south-easterly  winds ; 
and  although  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  even  with 
such  an  exposure  nothing  need  be  feared,  yet  as  there 
is  a  ready  method  of  preventing  any  such  danger  we  are 
unwilling  to  leave  the  matter  in  doubt,  and  therefore 
propose  that  a  pier  shall  be  extended  from  Audurn 
point  towards  the  great  break-water  of  about  400  fa- 
thoms in  length,  and  having  an  inclined  kaut  similar  to 
the  head  of  die  great  break-water,  and  forming  an  angle 
of  about  120  degrees  with  it.    These  two  inclined  kants 
or  heads  will  reflect  the  waves  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
prevent  them  from  passing  in  any  material  degree 
through  the  opening  between  them,  and  will  thus  shelter 
the  Sound.   These  break-waters  will,  it  is  remarked, 


enable  fifty  sail  of  the  line  to  ride  in  safety  in  Plymouth 
Sound  in  all  winds  and  in  ati.v  weather,  and  with  ample 
room  to  work  out  at  one  or  other  channel  as  the  wind 
may  suit  The  mode  of  executing  this  great  work  fol- 
lows next  in  order : 

"  The  best  manner  of  constructing  the  work  will  be  by 
large  blocks  of  stoue  thrown  promiscuously  into  the  sea, 
in  the  line  of  the  intended  break -water,  leaving  them 
to  find  their  own  base.  These  stones  must  be  targe ; 
otherwise,  with  such  a  swell  as  in  the  Sound  in  stormy 
weather  they  would  not  remain  in  the  place  where  they 
were  deposited.  From  observations  which  we  have 
made,  stones  of  from  about  one  and  a  half  to  two  tone 
each  will  answer  the  purpose.  Where  the  water  is  five 
fathoms  deep  the  base  of  the  break-water  should  not  be 
less  than  seventy  yards  brood,  aud  at  the  top  ten  yards, 
at  the  level  of  ten  feet  above  the  low  water  of  the  ordi- 
nary spring  tides.  It  may,  however,  on  trial  be  found 
necessary  to  carry  it  higher;  but  this  will  be  ascertained 
during  the  executiou  of  the  work,  when  the  effects  of 
the  sea  on  it  will  be  seen,  and  it  may  then  be  carried 
higher  if  found  necessary.  It  may  be  a  question  whe- 
ther this  additional  height  shall  be  executed  with  cot  or 
rubble  stone,  which  it  will  be  also  time  enough  to  de- 
cide when  the  break-water  is  raised  above  low  water. 
We  have  in  our  estimates  supposed  this  part  of  the 
work  to  be  done  with  cut  stone.  It  is  not  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  calculate  correctly  what  quantity  of  stone  will  be 
wanted  for  this  great  work,  not  only  because  the  sea 
may  form  a  more  extensive  base  than  we  have  supposed, 
but  because  the  bottom  being  very  uneven,  and  no  cor- 
rect section  of  it  having  been  obtained,  we  have  tltcre» 
fore  made  considerable  allowance.  Thus,  suppose  the 
great  break-water  to  be  850  fathoms  in  lengdi,  ten  yards 
broad  at  the  top,  and  ten  feet  above  low  water  of  spring 
tides,  and  having  a  slope  on  the  South  or  sea-side  of 
three  horizontals  to  one  perpendicular,  and  on  the 
Sound  or  land  side  one  and  a  half  horizontal  to  one 
perpendicular,  there  will  be  required  about  two  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  stone.  If  the  pier  from  Andrun  Point 
is  built  from  the  shelving  rocks  without  the  Point  and 
not  carried  close  to  it,  there  will  be  required  for  this 
work  360,000  tons  of  stone." 

To  this  lieport  is  added  the  following  estimate  of  the 
probable  expense  of  executing  the  break-water,  with  the 
addition  of  erecting  two  light-houses  on  each  extreme 
point  of  the  straight,  or  centre  part  of  its  superstructure. 

Estimate  of  the  probable  Expense  of  a  Break-water, 
and  Pier  for  the  sheltering  of  Plymouth  Sound  and 
Bouvisand  Bay. 

To  12,000,000  tons  of  lime-stone,  in  block*  £ 
of  from  1  to  2  tons  each  in  weight  in 

the  breakwater,  7s.  6d   750,000 

To  360,000  tons  in  the  pier  proposed  to 

be  built  from  Andurn  Point,  7s.  .    .   .  126,000 

Contingencies  40  per  cent   175,«200 


J,05l,«oo 
Estimate 
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Estimate  of  the  probable  Expense  of  a  Cut  Stone  Pier 
and  two  Ligkt-House$,  to  be  buUt  on  the  top  of  the 
Great  Break-water. 

£ 

♦44,700 


To  42,000  cubic  yards  of  masonry,  in  the 
out  and  inside  walls  of  the  pier,  «7s. 

To  62,000  cubic  yards  of  rubble,  filling 
between  in  the  in  and  outside  walls  of 
the  pier,  6s  

To  paving  the  top  of  the  pier  with  large 
blocks  of  stone,  8,500  square  yards    .  . 

To  two  I  light-houses,  with  reflectors  and 
argand  lamps  .... 

Contingencies  20  per  cent. 


18,600 

22,950 

5,006 
28,650 


119,900 

To  this  report  has  been  subjoined  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Jessop,  an  engineer  of  great  eminence  and  experience, 
entirely  concurring  in  the  plan  of  Messrs.  Kennie  and 
Whitby.  Nevertheless  Mr.  fientham,  who  has  been 
employed  in  some  works  at  Sheerness  harbour,  and  who 
has  invented  a  new  mode  of  erecting  masonry  in  and 
under  water,  has  endeavoured  to  recommend  his  ideas 
to  the  notice  of  Government  for  this  break-water.  Mr. 
Bentbam's  invention  consists  in  preparing  masses  of 
stone,  intended  as  piers,  to  be  sunk  under  water  with 
sufficient  vacuities  in  them,  to  render  them  specifically 
lighter  than  an  equal  bulk  of  water;  a  mass  so  pre- 
pared is  sunk,  by  letting  the  water  into  its  vacuities. 
The  bed  of  the  river,  or  harbour,  being  previously  pre- 
pared to  receive  it  by  machinery  of  the  description  of 
ballast  heaven,  that  it  may  ground  level.  Should  the 
mass  not  so  ground,  it  is  raised  by  pumping  the  water  out 
of  its  vacuities,  by  which  means  it  is  again  raised,  and 
by  letting  in  the  water  again  it  is  lowered,  and  it  may 
be  so  raised  and  lowered  till  it  ground  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  engineer.  This  is  ingenious,  inasmuch  as  it  per- 
forms by  means  of  the  mass  itself,  the  whole  operation 
of  caissons,  or  water-tight  boxes,  the  assistance  ge- 
nerally had  recourse  to  for  erecting  piers  in  water;  but 
a  caisson  would  be  of  no  use  in  Plymouth  Sound.  1  f 
Mr.  Benlham's  hollow  stones  are,  however,  as  he 
has  more  than  one  plan  for  this  break-water,  and  as  the 
ideas  of  intelligent  men  arc  always  of  utility,  we  shall 
subjoin  the  following  extracts  from  his  report  on  that 
subject.  Speaking  of  the  plan  of  Messrs.  Rennie  and 
Wbitby,  he  says,  That  such  a  work,  even  supposing 
sufficient  precaution  to  have  been  taken  to  prevent  any 
injury  to  die  harbour  during  the  execution  of  it,  and 
tbat  the  work  were  completed  in  its  greatest  perfection, 
would  nevertheless  by  opposing  throughout  its  extent 
a  complete  interruption  to  the  existing  water,  occa- 
sion such  eddies  in  the  wake  of  the  work,  and  such  an 
increased  action  on  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  parts ' 


i  an  error  in  (bt»  item  amounting  to  lt,000l. ;  bow 
it  could  liaie'ariaeo  caauot  be  explained  ia  tbU  place  ;  bnl  it  is  to 
be  hoped  ibe  ertitnate  was  not  drawn  up  generally  with  »o  great  a 
want  of  accuracy. 


[  left  open,  as  could  not  fail  of  forming  shoals  more  or 
less  injurious  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
other  local  circumstances.    By  one  of  my  plans,  a 
double  row  of  cylindrical  masses  of  stone-work,  built  in 
my  new  mode,  are  designed  to  be  deposited  in  the  di- 
rection most  suitable  to  a  break-water,  (which  probably 
would  be  different  from  that  fixed  on  by  Messrs. 
Rennie  and  Whitby),  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  leave  an 
interval  between  each  two  masses  above,  equal  to  their 
diameter,  and  that  the  masses  of  one  row  should  be 
placed  opposite  the  intervals  in  the  other,  so  that  while 
these  two  rows  together  form  a  complete  obstacle  to 
direct  the  course  of  the  waves,  the  tide,  or  current, 
would  be  allowed  to  pass  freely  between  them  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  the  break-water,  as  also  boats, 
or  even  small  vessels  in  moderate  weather.  According 
to  another  variety  of  this  mode,  a  single  row  of  masses, 
more  in  the  form  of  the  piers  of  a  bridge,  might  be  de- 
posited at  a  greater  distance  from  one  another,  and 
other  masses  of  stone  might  be  deposited  upon  them, 
so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  bridge,  bnt  differing  from  or- 
dnnry  bridges,  inasmuch  as  that  instead  of  the  arch 
between  the  piers  rising  above  the  water,  the  bottom  of 
the  parts  intermediate  between  the  piers,  would  be  kept 
sufficiently  under  low-water,  as  to  afford  a  complete  ob- 
stacle to  the  waves  to  the  required  depth,  but  leaving 
nevertheless  very  ample  space  underneath  for  the  con- 
stant passage  of  the  tide,  or  current.   The  upper  part 
of  such  a  break-water  would  be  sloped  on  the  side 
towards  the  sea,  so  as  to  afford  an  inclined  plane  for  the 
waves  to  expend  themselves  upon  in  mounting :  the  in- 
terior sides  of  the  masses,  according  to  either  of  these 
modes,  would  be  perpendicular,  and  by  being  hollow, 
might  be  converted  to  various  useful  purposes,  whereby 
a  compensation  might  be  obtained  to  a  considerable 
part  of  the  expense."    He  adds,  "  in  considering  fur- 
ther, that  a  diminution  of  water-way  is  objectionable, 
ami  that  raising  works  in  masonry,  is  creating  artificial 
rocks,  against  which  ships  are  as  likely  to  be  carried  to 
their  destruction  as  against  natural  rocks ;  I  should  pro- 
pose in  preference  to  make  floating  break-waters  in  se- 
parate parts  or  floats  of  wood,  because  that  material  is 
sufficiently  buoyant,  without  the  need  for  depending  on 
any  cavities  which  might  be  liable  to  be  filled  with 
water,  to  make  the  floats  of  a  triangular,  or  rather  a 
prismatic  shape,  and  to  hold  them  in  their  places,  by 
means  of  iron  chains,  &c."    In  several  other  observa- 
tions of  a  general  nature,  is  appended  the  estimate  for 
executing  the  works  by  the  several  plans  he  has  suggest- 
ed.   The  total  of  each  is,  viz.  by  the  plan  in  masonry, 
as  before  described,  284,6481.— by  tbat  of  wooden-floats 
201,8261.    If  there  be  no  other  merit  to  recommend 
Mr.  Benlham's  plan,  than  its  comparative  cheapness,  that 
even  ought  to  entitle  it  to  consideration.    The  difficulty 
in  employing  his  hollow  masses,  it  is  imagined  would 
be  much  greater  than  he  conceives.    Six  or  seven  fa- 
thoms low  water,  with  a  rocky  bottom,  would  present 
such  obstacles  to  getting  them  into  their  places  firmly, 
(even  if  at  all,)  as  in  some  measure  makes  the  idea  ap- 
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pear  impracticable.    To  prepare  the  bed  of  Plymouth 
Sound  with  ballast-beavers,  or  any  other  machinery  to 
receive  the  base  of  these  cylindrical  masses,  is  barely 
possible,  and  without  a  base  being  previously  prepared, 
and  that  tolerably  even  too,  such  cylinders  would  not 
stand.    If  there  did  not  appear  an  impracticability  hi 
doing  any  thing  at  the  bottom  of  the  Sound,  the  engi- 
neers employed  would  not  deem  it  eligible  to  throw  in 
stones  promiscuously  into  the  line  of  the  work  to  find 
their  own  base,  as  they  would  certainly  rather  prepare 
a  base  for  them  than  waste  materials  and  labour,  with  a 
chance  of  much  less  solidity,  than  producing  the  found- 
ation by  regular  and  ascertained  principles.   The  plan 
by  Boating  rafts  might  be  useful ;  but  it  is  more  hap- 
pily adapted  as  a  temporary  expedient,  than  as  a  great 
national  undertaking.  To  make  Plymouth  Sound  a  place 
of  greater  safety  than  it  is  admitted  to  be  at  present  I 
for  our  numerous  fleets,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  best  adapted  port  for  their  security  this  island  has  to 
boast,  renders  such  an  undertaking  of  the  first  import- 
ance.   If  the  proposed  break-water  has  the  effect  of 
improving  it,  and  at  tbe  same  time  giving  to  it  the  ad- 
vantages expected  from  it,  the  cost  will  bo  but  a  se- 
condary consideration. 

The  erection  of  beacons  and  light-houses  is  a  branch 
of  the  royal  prerogative.  Tbe  king  has  the  exclusive 
power,  by  commission  under  his  great  seal.  He  can 
order  them  to  be  erected,  not  only  upon  the  royal  de- 
mesnes, but  upon  the  lands  of  tbe  subject;  which 
power  of  the  crown  is  usually  vested,  by  letters  patent, 
m  the  office  of  the  lord  high  admiral.  And  if  the  own- 
ers of  the  land,  or  any  other  person,  shall  destroy  them 
or  take  them  down,  be  shall  forfeit  and  pay  lOOf .,  and 
in  case  of  inability  to  pay  it,  be  ipso  facto  outlawed. 
By  statute,  8  Elizabeth,  c.  13,  the  corporation  of  the 
Trinity  House  were  empowered  to  set  up  any  beacons 
or  sea-marks  wherever  they  might  think  them  necessary, 
and  in  them  now  almost  the  whole  business,  respecting 
the  management  of  beacons,  light-houses,  &r.  is  vested. 
Tbe  Beacon  is  a  simple  contrivance  of  very  early  origin, 
as  we  find  frequent  mention  made  of  such  objects,  not 
only  in  the  scriptures,  but  in  ancient  history,  and  also 
in  die  early  part  of  our  own  history.  Beacons  consisted  , 
chiefly  in  erecting  on  high  places  marks  whereon  were 
fixed  barrels  containing  pitch  or  other  combustible  mat- 
ter, which,  by  night,  operated' as  a  warning  by  being 
lighted,  and  by  day  they  gave  notice  of  the  approach 
of  an  enemy,  by  the  volumes  of  smoke  emitted.  By 
the  discovery  of  gunpowder,  such  expedients  have  been 
discontinued;  as  rockets  and  other  contrivances  are 
found  to  answer  the  purpose  infinitely  better.  A  light- 
house is  a  different  kind  of  building  to  a  beacon,  inas- 
much as  it  requires  greater  constructive  excellence  in  the 
erection.  Its  use  is  chiefly  to  warn  mariners,  when  na- 
vigating in  the  night,  from  approaching  too  near  certain 
parts  of  tbe  coast  known  as  dangerous,  either  by  rocks, 
shoals,  or  currents ;  and  it  is  also  a  land- mark  by  day. 
Such  structures  are  of  great  national  importance,  and  as 
such,  cannot  receive  too  much  attention,  either  in  form- 


ing them  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  or  supplying 
them  widi  the  best  lights.  A  light-house,  as  now 
erected,  consists  of  an  upright  shaft  of  masonry  or 
brick-work,  built  hollow  in  the  inside,  in  which  are 
winding  stairs  leading  to  its  summit.  The  top  is  gene- 
rally surmounted  by  a  cornice  of  stone,  with  a  space 
left  sufficiently  large  to  admit  a  single  person  safely 
to  walk  round  upon  it.  On  the  top  of  tbe  whole  fabric 
is  erected  a  lantern,  often  from  12  to  ]  4  feet  high,  and 
G  or  7  feet  in  diameter,  in  the  inside  of  which  is  a  frame, 
to  which  are  suspended,  in  various  angles,  and  in  as 
many  elevations,  a  number  of  lamps  and  reflectors ;  the 
lamps  vary  from  10  to  as  many  at  15  in  some  light- 
houses. Such  a  body  of  light,  and  that  reflected  with 
the  greatest  power  on  an  immense  height,  as  they  most 
frequently  are,  creates  a  surprising  effect,  which  is  dis- 
covered at  sea  by  mariners  when  many  leagues  off,  and 
which  enables  them  to  shape  their  course  accordingly. 

The   Eddystone  light-hoose  was  erected  by  the 
late  Mr.  Smeaton,   and  in  this  is  employed,  per- 
haps, more  ability  than  in  any  similar  structure  in  exist- 
ence, arising  out  of  the  difficulty  of  erecting  any  thing 
in  such  a  perilous  situation.    "  Mr.  Wmstanley  bogan  a 
light-bouse  on  the  Eddystone  rock  iu  1696,  which  he 
was  four  years  in  finishing,  which  was  formed  wholly  of 
wood.    The  following  notices  respecting  his  operations 
may  not  be  unacceptable.   The  first  summer  was  spent 
by  Mr.  Winstanley  and  his  people  in  making  12  large 
,  holes  in  the  rock,  and  fastening  as  many  irons,  to  hold 
tbe  future  work.    In  the  course  of  tbe  next  summer,  a 
solid  body  or  round  pillar,  12  feet  high,  and  14  feet  iu 
diameter,  was  completed.    In  tbe  diird  year  it  was  in- 
creased to  16  feet  in  diameter  from  the  foundation,  and 
the  whole  building  was  raised,  which  was  80  feet  to  the 
vane.    In  the  fourth  year,  the  diameter  of  the  pillar 
w  as  encompassed  in  a  new  work,  4  feet  in  thickness, 
and  the  building  raised  40  feet  higher,  when  tbe  light 
was  exhibited."     This  building  was  formed  almost 
wholly  of  timber,  and  it  did  not  meet  with  any  accident 
till  1703,  "  when  standing  m  need  of  repair,  Mr.  Win- 
stanley came  to  see  it;  and  having  been  among  his 
friends  previously  to  going  off  with  his  workmen,  to 
view  the  repairs,  the  danger  was  intimated  to  him,  and 
that  one  day  or  other  the  light-bouse  would  certainly  be 
overset :  be  replied,  "  He  was  so  well  assured  of  tbe 
strength  of  his  building,  be  should  only  wish  to  be  there 
in  the  greatest  storm  that  ever  blew  under  the  face  of 
the  heavens,  that  be  might  see  what  effect  it  would  have 
on  the  structure."    Mr.  Winstanley  was  but  too  amply 
gratified  in  bis  wish  ;  for  while  he  was  there  with  his 
workmen,  that  dreadful  storm  began,  which  raged  the 
most  violently  upon  the  26 th  of  November  1703,  in  the 
night ;  and  of  all  the  accounts  of  the  kind  which  history 
furnishes  us  with,  we  have  none  that  exceeded  this  in 
Great  Britain,  or  was  more  injurious  or  extensive  in  its 
devastation.    Tbe  next  morning,  Nov.  27,  when  the 
violence  of  the  storm  had  in  some  measure  subsided, 
that  it  could  be  seen  whether  the  light-house  had  suffer- 
ed by  it,  nothing  appeared  standing,  but,  upon  a  nearer 

inspection, 
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inspection,  some  of  the  Urge  irons  whereby  the  works 
were  fixed  upon  the  rock;  nor  were  any  of  the 
people,  or  any  of  the  materials,  ever  heard  of  after- 


The  next  light-house  built  on  the  Eddystone,  was  by 
Mr.  Rudyerd  :  it  was  finished  iu  1709,  and  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1755.  It  was  now  deemed  eligible  to  erect  a 
building,  if  found  possible,  not  so  likely  to  meet  its  de- 
struction, either  by  the  violence  of  the  sea,  or  the  effect 
of  fire,  as  both  the  former  had  been  destroyed  by  one 
or  the  other.  Mr.  Smeaton  was  now  employed,  and, 
contrary  to  tie  received  and  popular  opinion,  that  no 
building  could  be  made  to  stand  except  one  formed  of 
wood,  he  shewed  a  contrary  design,  and  boldly  projected 
a  light-house  of  stone ;  and,  as  he  himself  says, "  he  shall 
endeavour  to  form  it  and  put  it  together,  so  that  while, 
by  a  similarity  of  construction,  no  mau  shall  be  able  to 
tell  him  at  what  joint  it  should  overset ;  for  if  at  any  given 
height  the  uppermost  course  was  then  completed  safe, 
it  became  more  safe  by  another  course  being  laid  upon 
it;  and  though  that  upper  course  were  somewhat  less  in 
weight,  and  in  the  total  cohesion  of  its  parts,  than  the 
former,  yet  ever)  course,  from  the  first  foundation,  was 
less  and  less  subject  to  the  heavy  stroke  of  the  sea." 
This  building  was  formed  to  resist  the  effect  of  both 
wind  and  water,  and  these  acting  on  it  occasionally  in  a 
most  tremendous  way.  The  light-bouse  is  wholly  of  cut- 
masonry,  about  10  feet  in  diameter  at  bottom,  and  dimi- 
i  couically ;  it  is  73  feet  6  indies  in  height, 
from  tlie  rock  on  which  it  stands  to  die  top 
of  the  cornice.  Mr.  Smeaton  chose  a  curve  for  this 
structure  with  its  concavity  turned  outwards,  and  the 
judiciousness  of  such  a  choice  is  now  fully  established. 
From  die  top  of  the  cornice  to  the  base  of  the  lantern 
is  7  feet  6*  inches,  and  from  thence  to  tbe  summit  of  the 
ball  17  feet  6  inches,  which  together  make  a  total 
height  for  this  structure  of  97  feet  6  inches. 

The  form  of  such  buildings  has  involved  considera- 
ble intricacy  of  mathematical  investigation.  M.  La 
Grange  has  calculated  that  a  cylinder  is  the  strongest 
form  for  resisting  flexure,  which  is  contrary  to  the  known 
fact,  and  could  be  only  deduced  from  the  iutricacy  of 
the  investigation.  If  it  were  calculated  what  would  be 
the  best  form  for  a  wooden  column,  which  to  a  certain 
depth  was  always  to  remain  exposed  to  the  water,  it 
would  be  found  that  a  cone  or  pyramid  would  possess 
the  greatest  possible  strength  for  supporting  the  velocity 
of  the  water.  And  for  resisting  the  wind  also,  tbe  fi- 
gure must  be  made  more  acute  than  it  would  otherwise 
be  necessary  for  resisting  tbe  water  only.  For  with- 
standing a  force  which  tends  to  overset  the  building,  the 
form  in  which  the  weight  gives  the  greatest  portion  of 
resistance  is  that  of  a  conoid,  or  a  solid  of  which  the 
outline  is  a  parabola  concave  towards  the  axis.  And 
for  procuring,  by  means  of  tbe  weight,  the  greatest 
quantity  of  adhesion  of  tbe  parts,  the  form  should  be 
cylindrical.  To  effect  with  success  any  works  exposed 
to  all  the  multiplied  events  arising  out  of  the  effects  of 
e,  will  require  a  tedious  investigation,  which  will 


involve  all  the  skill  and  foresight  of  the  engineer  to  whom 
such  works  may  be  confided. 

The  forming  of  roads  is  of  considerable  importance 
to  every  well-regulated  country ;  and  although  it  has 
been,  perhaps,  too  much  neglected  in  our  own,  it  is  now 
receiving  that  attention  which  its  importance  requires. 

Roads  are  divided  into  military-roads,  double-roads, 
and  subterraneous-roads. 

The  leading  feature  in  marking  out  a  road  consists  in 
selecting  such  parts  of  the  country  as  will  enable  it  to 
reach  the  point  to  which  it  is  intended  to  terminate  by 
die  shortest  routes,  with  as  little  deep-cutting  of  hius 
as  possible ;  and  if  that  cannot  be  avoided,  to  so  ar- 
range it,  that  the  soil  removed  be  easily  conveyed  to 
those  places  which  most  require  filling  up.  The 
Romans  took  great  pains  in  forming  their  tuilitary- 
roads,  as  numerous  vestiges  still  remainiug  attest :  the 
Via  Appia  is  the  most  remarkable ;  it  was,  according 
to  Procopius,  five  days'  journey  in  length,  which  Leip- 
sius  computes  at  350  miles ;  it  was  paved  with  hewn 
free-stone,  which  has  remained  almost  entire  for  1,800 
years.  All  the  roads  on  the  continent  are,  in  some 
measure,  formed  after  the  manner  of  the  Roman  mili- 
tary roads.  The  roads  leading  to  Paris,  in  almost  every 
direction,  are  divided  into  three  divisions  or  parts,  and 
planted  with  as  many  rows  of  trees.  The  centre  division 
is  raised  considerably  above  the  two  roads  on  its  sides, 
or  lateral  roads,  and  is  finished  by  a  nav6.  This  road 
is  iutended  for  public  carriages,  and  on  which  they 
are  obliged  to  move,  under  a  heavy  penalty.  The  late- 
ral roads  are  made  up  of  limestone,  and  covered  with 
screened  gravel,  similar  to  our  own  manner.  These 
roads,  right  and  left  of  the  centre  road,  are  used  for  the 
noblesse,  and  persons  riding  in  their  own  carriages. 
The  centre  road  is  adequately  wide  to  admit  of  three  or 
more  carriages  abreast,  which  allows  of  crossing  with- 
out inconvenience ;  and  the  other  two  roads  are  wide 
enough  for  one  or  two  carriages  to  move  easily,  but  art 
so  regulated,  that  no  carriage  is  found  on  die  wrong 
road :  hence  no  interruption  arises,  as  the  travellers  are 
always  found  on  their  own  road.  There  is  also  a  walk 
on  each  side  of  the  two  lateral  roads,  for  foot  passen- 
gers. In  Normandy,  the  apple  tree  is  the  one  selected 
for  planting  the  road  sides ;  and  in  the  season  the  great 
abundance  of  tbe  fruit  is  astonishing  to  travellers.  The 
roads  in  France  are  a  considerable  ornament  to  the 
country,  and  at  all  the  approaches  to  the  capital,  they  are 
ornamented  by  elegant  barriers,  with  spacious  buildings 
for  collecting  the  duties.  Some  of  these  buildings  are 
in  the  shape  of  antique-temples,  others  round,  and 
being  wholly  formed  of  free-stone,  add  greatly  to  the 
spleudour  of  the  approaches  to  Paris.  The  French 
consider  a  straight  line  as  the  most  eligible  for  a  road  ; 
hence  all  their  roads  appear  a  complete  vista,  tediou?, 
no  doubt,  to  a  traveller,  but  it  enables  him  to  reach  his 
journey's  end  by  the  shortest  means ;  a  thing  of  some 
importance  in  a  great  country.  In  England  the  roads 
are  as  they  were  left  from  time  immemorial,  and  par- 
take greatly  of  the  general  feature  or  die  landscape  of  the 
4  L  country, 
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country,  which  they,  io  no  small  way,  enliven  and  sup- 
port- Our  roads,  such  as  they  are,  seem  to  partake 
not  in  the  least  of  art,  which  is  the  opposite  to 
those  on  the  continent;  and  whether  we  ought  to 
uphold  our  own  fashion  in  road  making,  if  no  great  public 
inconvenience  arises  out  of  it,  remains  with  ourselves. 

A  road  .should  always  have  a  good  bottom  ;  and  as 
most  parts  of  the  country  abound  in  limestone,  the  most 
eligible  material  for  making  one,  it  certainly  would 
be  easy  to  accomplish  that  object.    On  the  top  of  the 
limestone,  screenings  of  gravel  would  be  the  most  de- 
sirable covering.   The  great  Bath  road  is  so  formed. 
Every  road  ought  to  be  well  drained  of  the  waters  fall- 
ing on  it ;  and  also,  those  waters  which  may  occasion- 
ally overflow  it,  all  should  find  a  ready  exit,  through 
culverts  formed  on  its  sides,  or  under  it ;  for  water  lying 
on  roads,  particularly  such  as  ours  are,  more  dilapidates 
them  than  the  traffic.  There  has  been,  at  different  times, 
many  experiments  made  to  uphold  the  roads,  for  the 
wear  and  tear  has  been  found  so  great,  as  to  prevent  their 
being  kept  in  tolerable  repair :  out  of  these  experiments, 
which  have  been  more  directed  to  tbe  carriages  going  on 
them  perhaps  than  the  form  of  me  roads  themselves, 
has  arisen  several  ideas,  such  as  the  making  of  the  wheels 
of  greater  width,  and  of  altering  the  line  of  draught  of  the 
animals  working  in  the  carriages,  putting  cylindrical 
wheels  to  our  heavy  waggons  instead  of  those  of  the  pre- 
sent fashion  which  are  conical ;  and  one  projector  pro- 
posed, in  order  to  make  the  line  of  draught  easier,  to  put 
the  highest  wheels  of  his  carriages  foremost.  Mr.  Cum- 
roings,  to  whom  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons particularly  referred  on  this  subject,  did  not, 
after  deliberation,  deem  it  eligible  to  give  their  support  to 
any  of  the  numerous  plans  suggested  ;  and,  of  course, 
the  alterations  projected  were  not  attended  to,  and 
our  roads  and  carriages  remain  precisely  as  they  were, 
but  partaking  of  the  natural  improvement  arising  from 
out  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  people. 

Iron  or  rail  roads  follow  last  in  order.  The  origin 
of  which  may  be  traced  back  to  the  year  1680.  About 
that  period  coal  came  to  be  substituted  for  wood  as 
fuel  in  London  and  other  pi  aces :  the  consequence 
was,  that  at  the  mines  the  greatest  inconvenience-  ac- 
crued in  conveying  the  coal  from  them  to  the  ships,  as 
well  as  immense  expense  in  horses  and  machinery  for 
the  purpose ;  to  remove  which,  waggon  roads  were  made, 
consisting  of  wooden  rails  or  ledges,  which  tbe  waggons 
were  formed  to  move  upon,  and  from  out  of  which  im- 
provement it  was  found  that  a  single  horse  could  easily 
draw  a  waggon  on  these  raits,  which  previously  required 
three  or  more  horses  to  be  employed  to  effect  by  the 
common  roads ;  and  it  was  also  drawn  more  quickly, 
arising  from  laying  down  the  frames  upon  an  easy  descent, 
which  was  always  done. 

In  17  SB,  this  improvement  was  farther  improved  by 
substituting  cast-iron  rails  instead  of  the  old  wooden 
ones;  but  owing  to  the  old  fashion  waggons  continuing 
to  be  employed  which  were  of  too  much  weight  for  tbe 
cast-iron,  they  did  not  completely  succeed  in  this  first 


simple 


attempt.    However,  about  tbe  year  1708, 
contrivance  was  attempted,  which  was  to  make  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  waggons  and  link  them  together ;  and  by 
thus  diffusing  the  weight  of  one  large  waggon  iulo  many, 
the  principal  cause  of  the  failure  in  the  first  instance 
was  removed,  because  the  weight  was  more  divided 
upon  the  iron.  In  1797,  these  roads  having  stricken  the 
minds  of  intelligent  men  as  of  great  importance,  nume- 
rous essays  appeared  •  setting  forth  their  utility,  and  as 
many  plans  for  rendering  them  of  permanent  construc- 
tion.   Hence  cast-iron  rail-roads  became  a  second  desi- 
deratum to  canals,  excepting  only  that  the  intention  is 
due  to  Englishmen.    After  this  time  the  cast-iron  rail- 
ways began  to  be  constructed  as  branches  to  canals,  aud 
in  some  places  as  roads  of  traffic  from  one  place  to  an* 
other,  established  upon  permanent  principles,  so  as  to 
produce  a  permanent  revenue  to  the  undertakers.  In 
surveying  a  line  to  set  out  a  rail-way  upon,  it  will  be 
necessary,  as  a  preliminary  step,  to  ascertain  as  accu- 
rately as  die  nature  of  the  thing  admits,  the  quantity  of 
lading  expected  to  traverse  each  way  upon  its  line;  be- 
cause in  forming  the  slope  or  descent,  this  will  be  the 
data  on  which  to  ground  a  medium  for  effecting  the 
required  purpose  most  easily.    If  it  should  turn  out  that 
as  much  lading  is  expected  one  way  as  the  other,  with  a 
preponderance  at  periods  only,  the  railing  must  in  such 
a  case  be  set  out  in  levels  or  in  lines  nearly  level,  and  the 
ascent  and  descents  made  by  planes  inclined  accordingly. 
Previously  to  beginning  any  part  of  tbe  work,  that  is  of  lay- 
ing the  sleepers,  &c.  for  the  iron-rails,  a  rough  sketch  or 
section  of  all  tbe  different  routes  intended  to  be  passed  by 
the  rail-way  should  be  made,  from  which,  and  a  view  of 
tbe  ground  the  engineer  will  be  enabled  to  determine  the 
place,  and  also  the  extent  of  the  inclined  planes  which  will 
be  required  in  passing  the  steeper  parts  or  the  rising  ground 
to  which  these  planes  are  to  be  employed :  it  will  always 
be  desirable  to  get  them  as  short  as  the  site  of  the  place, 
will  admit.  In  tracing  out  tbe  line  of  a  rail-road,  the  fol- 
io wing  method  is  pursued  by  our  best  engineers :  they  be- 
gin at  tbe  highest  point,  using  a  chain  (of  100  links),  and 
also  berms,  or  bench-marks,  and  targets  as  they  are  called. 
The  chain  is  stretched  out  upon  the  ground  w  ith  one  end 
being  held  at  the  point  of  the  deepest  turn,  and  the 
other  turned  round  upon  the  face  of  die  desccut,  until 
a  point  marked  by  this  end  is  found,  which  is  one  link 
lower  than  the  upper  cud,  or  nearly  so.    Tbe  chain  is 
still  carried  forwards  till  its  hinder  end  reaches  the  point 
last  determined.  The  other  end  is  then  moved,  and  an- 
other point  u  ascertained  one  link  lower  than  the  last, 
and  the  operation  is  so  continued,  by  which  a  line  hav- 
ing the  regular  descent  of  one  link  to  each  chain  will 
be  traced  out  on  the  site  of  the  intended  rail-road.** 
The  bench  marks  are  to  be  put  in  at  each  successive 
observation  to  mark  the  place  found,  and  if  it  turn  out 
irregular  and  crooked,  tbe  operation  must  be  again 
repeated  till  the  line  appear  more  regular  and  without  any 
sudden  bends  or  crooks  which  must  be  always  removed 


•  See  Dr.  Anderson'*  Recreation*,  NicboUon'*  Journal,  Reper- 
tory, &e.  &c. 
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and  made  undulating  and  easy,  which  will  prevent  un- 
necessary friction  in  the  wheels  of  the  carriages  against 
die  ribs  of  the  rails.   The  rail-road  when  first  marked 
out  bas  a  stake  or  mark  set  up  at  every  chain  iu  length ; 
and  these  marks  are  the  guides  by  which  the  workmen 
begin  the  operation  of  putting  down  the  roads.  When 
sudden  valleys  present  themselves  approaching  to  higher 
ground,  it  will  be  necessary  so  to  conduct  the  line  as 
to  cut  into  the  hill  at  each  side,  and  the  cutting  from  the 
latter  will  be  useful  in  raising  the  road-way  of  the  former. 
On  approaching  rivers  or  brooks  which  it  is  determined 
to  pass,  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  up  the  rail-road  to  a 
imbankments,  and  on  passing  the  water  to 
>rm  on  purpose  for  it,  composed  of  piers 
ol iimns  of  iron,  with  a  covering  of  iron 
also  to  receive  the  rails ;  or  a  bridge  altogether  similar 
to  an  aqueduct  bridge  will  answer  the  purpose.  Rail- 
ways may  be  divided  into  single  and  double :  by  the 
former  are  understood  when  a  single  road  only  is  formed ; 
by  the  latter,  when  two  or  more  are  made  for  the  ready 
passage  of  waggons  up  and  down  the  road.  Single 
roads  are  generally  made,  including  horse  and  attendant 
paths,  four  yards  wide ;  and  double  ones  vary  from  six 
to  eight  yards  wide,  exclusive  of  all  the  common  ap- 
pendages to  such  roads  of  drains,  fences,  &c.  Sic.  in 
forming  permanent  rail-ways  stone  sleepers  are  neccs- 
y.    These  consist  of  pieces  of  good  sound  free-stone 
"  their  upper  faces  wrought  fair,  and  should  weigh 
from    150  to  200lb.  each,   with  their  ends  which 
come.together  wrought  smooth,  so  that  the  joints  may 
be  firm  and  close.    The  work  of  setting  the  sleepers 
must  commence  as  soon  as  the  road  has  received  a  to- 
lerable surface  in  point  of  regularity.  In  cases  in  which 
there  has  been  much  making  up   or  embanking  the 
ground,  short  piles  (as  shewn  Plate  2,  Fig.  7,  o  B)j 
should  be  driven  down  to  receive  die  slone-slecpcis, 1 
taking  care  to  let  the  head  of  the  pile  come  exactly 
under  each  meeting  or  joint  of  the  stone-sleeper. 

In  commencing  the  work  of  laying  down  the  stones, 
great  exactness  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  the  iron-rails 
laying  firmly  on  them  ;  when  one  of  the  stone  sleepers  is 
bid  in  the  proper  place  for  one  side  of  the  rail-way, 
and  nicely  bedded  and  rammed  down,  another  is  to  be  laid 
at  four  feet  distance  from  it,  and  bedded  in  a  similar  way. 
When  these  two  stones  are  laid,  they  will  operate  as 
guides  for  proceeding  iu  laying  more  stones,  right  and 
left,  which  should  be  carried  forward  together.    A  A, 
Plate  2,  Fig.  7,  represents  the  stone  sleepers  ;  BB 
the  piles  or  blocks  for  supporting  the  sleepers  in  infirm 
ground ;   C  C  the  sections  for  the  cast-iron  rails. 
Every  tram  or  rail-road  must  be  provided  with  passing 
places ;   a  passing   place  consists   in  forming  large 
plates  of  cast-iron,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit  of 
common  rails  being  joined  to  them,  and  which  will 
allow  the  waggons  traversing  the  road  to  pass  off  into 
another  or  adjoining  track.    Plate  2,  Fig.  8,  shews  a 
passing  place  for  a  double  rail-road  drawn  to  a  quick 
«weep :  but  the  turning  or  passing  place  need  not  be  of 
i  general,  but  may  follow  a  more  obtuse 


shape,  as  best  suits  the  nature  of  the  place  to  be  passed. 
Plate  2,  Fig.  8,  represents  the  plan  of  the  two  meet- 
ing cast-iron  plates,  D  D ;  these  plates  should  be 
accurately  modelled  in  wood  for  the  founder ;  and  they 
should  be  so  adjusted  as  that  one  model  may  serve  for 
as  many  passing  places  as  possible  on  the  fine  of  the 
proposed  road  ;  F  F  shews  the  joints  where  the  com- 
mon rails  meet  the  passing  ones ;  E  E  are  moveable 
iron  tongues  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  passing  plate  ; 
D  D,  which  allow,  by  turning  them  round  on  a  centre, 
of  being  removed  to  either  side  of  the  plate  to  keep 
the  wheels  of  the  waggons  in  the  track  required  ;  so 
that  a  waggon  may  go  on  either  side  of  the  road  by 
putting  the  tongue  in  the  opposite  direction.    The  side 
rails  are  shew  n  at  G  G  ;  these  consist  of  common  side 
rails,  except  only  that  they  must  "be  modeUcd  and 
founded  to  the  intended  shape  of  the  passing  place.  HIT 
shews  the  horse- path  of  the  rail-road  at  the  passing 
place.    Plate  2,  Fig.  9,  exhibits  a  single  length  of  • 
common  rail  for  a  road  with  its  projecting  margin ;  K 
to  keep  the  waggon  wheels  in  the  track ;  as  also  the 
grooves,  I  I,  through  the  ends  or  meetings  to  allow  of 
their  being  fastened  to  the  stone  sleepers.    The  com- 
mon method  of  fasteuing  the  cast-iron  nils  to  the  stone 
sleepers,  consists  in  previously  making  in  the  stone  an 
octangular  perforation  opposite  to  every  joint  intended 
in  the  cast-iron  rails,  into  which  a  trunnion  of  good 
sound  oak  is  fitted,  with  the  grain  of  the  wood  pre- 
senting its  section  uppermost.     The  perforations  to 
receive  the  oaken  trunnions  should   be  made  quite 
through  the  stone,  in  order  to  prevent  the  effects  of  the 
frost,  which,  if  not  through,  the  water  laying  in  the 
hole,  will  become  frozen,  expand,  and  shiver  the  stone  into 
pieces.  When  the  iron  rails  are  nicely  arranged  upon  the 
bearers  or  sleepers,  diey  are  to  be  fixed  down  by  driving 
an  iron  key  pointed  at  its  lower  end,  so  as  to  allow  of  its 
being  driven  into  the  oaken  trunnion ;  the  iron  key  has 
a  head  projecting  similar  to  the  letter  T ;  and  its  lower 
shaft  is  made  exactly  in  size  to  fill  the  void  or  groove 
left  in  the  ends  of  the  iron  rails,  as  shewn  at  I  I,  Fig.  9. 
The  common  cast-iron  rails  for  roads  are  formed  in 
lengths  of  about  three  feet  each  ;  they  are  made  about 
four  inches  wide  upon  the  flat,  or  that  part  intended 
for  the  wheel  of  the  waggon  to  move  upon,  and  which 
is  about  one  inch  in  thickness,  sloped  off  a  little  to  the 
horse-track :  the  projecting  rim  rises  two  inches  and  a 
half  from  the  flat  or  bottom  of  the  rail ;  in  its  centre 
forming  the  segment  of  a  circle  projecting  upwards 
about  an  inch  only  at  its  meetings.    ( See  Fig.  9.) 
The  cast-iron  plates  at  the  passing  places  should  be 
made  somewhat  stronger  than  the  common  rails,  as  at 
the  passing  places  there  is  the  greatest  wear  and  tear 
upou  the  whole  line.    The  iron  moveable  tongues, 
E  E,  Fig.  8,  should  be  of  wrought  iron,  and  made 
about  two  feet  six  inches  or  three  feet  long,  standing 
up  upon  the  plate  equal  in  projection  to  the  highest 
part  of  the  rim,  K,  of  the  common  rails.    It  should 
be  on  a  good  strong  axis  or  pin,  that  it  may  be  strong 
and  yet  allow  of  being  easily  turned  round,  which  it 

will 
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will  require  to  be  every  time  the  waggons  arc  passing 
by  the  different  tracks  up  and  down  the  rail- way.  In 
passing  deep  descents,  pieces  of  cast  or  wrought  iron 
must  be  provided,  called  sledges  or  slippers ;  these  are 
provided  to  be  placed  under  the  wheels  of  die  waggons 
to  prevent  their  too  rapid  descent,  and  are  similar  in 
principle  to  the  same  kind  of  instrument  made  use  of 
and  appended  to  our  road-waggons,  for  putting  under 
the  wheels  on  their  going  down  a  hill.  When  the 
whole  iron  rail-way  is  fixed,  and  levelled  to  the  satis- 
faction of  die  engineer,  it  will  be  necessary  to  begin  to 
prepare  the  horse  and  attendant  paths ;  the  foundation 
of  the  former  should  be,  if  possible,  composed  of  good 
lime-stone  broken  into  small  fragments,  and  strewed  to 
the  consistence  of  at  least  from  10  inches  to  14  inches  in 
thickness,  rather  convex  towards  the  centre  of  the  path, 
upon  this  large  screenings  of  gravel  should  be  laid  :  the 
attendant  path  should  be  firm  and  regular,  with  a 
gravelly  surface.  The  horse-track  and  rails  ought  to  be 
always  kept  clear  and  free  from  soil,  which  is  con- 
stantly collecting  on  rail-roads  of  great  traffic  ;  and  they 
ought  also  to  be  properly  drained  and  kept  dry  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year ;  as  on  this,  in  a  great  measure, 
will  depend  their  substantiality,  and  of  course,  their 
utility. 

With  respect  to  the  waggons  employed  on  iron  rail- 
roads, those  in  most  general  use  are  so  constructed, 
that  their  weight,  including  their  lading,  does  not  ex- 
ceed three  tons  and  a  quarter.  This  is  found  by  expe- 
rience to  be  the  most  eligible  size :  as  the  rail-roads  re- 
tain their  shape  without  much  dilapidation,  by  the  use 
of  waggons  equal  to  such  weight.  The  wheels  of  the 
waggons  are  made  of  cast  iron,  two  feet  five  inches 
high,  having  twelve  spokes,  which  increase  in  width  as 
they  approach  the  hub,  or  centre  of  the  wheel.  The 
hub  is  eight  inches  long,  and  receives  an  axle  of  wrought 
iron,  the  rims  of  the  wheels  are  two  inches  broad.  The 
axles  of  the  wheels  are  fixed  at  two  feet  seven  inches 
distance  from  each  other ;  the  bodies  of  these  waggons 
are  seven  feet  nine  inches  long,  four  feet  five  inches 
wide,  and  two  feet  four  inches  deep;  and  this  sized  wag- 
gon is  calculated  to  contain  the  quantity  of  coal,  or  other 
matter,  equivalent,  with  the  waggon  added  to  it,  to  make 
•  weight  altogether  amounting  to  three  tons  and  a  quarter, 
as  before  stated,  as  the  most  eligible  weight  to  move 
upon  a  cast-iron  rail-road.  In  the  Philosophical  Ma- 
gazine, July,  181 1,  are  the  following  remarks  concern- 
ing waggons,  and  also  rail-roads,  from  which  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  utility  of  such  roads.  "The 
waggons  on  our  cast-iron  rail-roads,  have  not  received 
the  improvements  of  which  diey  are  capable ;  but  with 
their  present  disadvantages,  the  following  facts  will  evince 
the  great  saving  of  animal  force  to  which  rail-v>ays  have 
given  rise :  "  First,  with  a  declivity  of  one  and  a  quarter 
inch  per  yard,  one  horse  takes  downwards  three  wag- 


Igons,  each 

1  place,  widi  a  rise  of  l-nr™  °f  an  inch  per  yard,  one 
horse  takes  two  tons  upwards.  Third,  with  eight  feet 
rise  in  66  yards,  which  is  nearly  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  per  yard,  one  horse  takes  two  tons  upward*. 
Fourth,  on  the  Penrhyn*  railway,  (same  slope  as  above), 
two  horses  draw  downwards  four  waggons,  con- 
taining one  ton  of  slate  each.  Fifth,  with  a  slope  of 
55  feet  per  milef,  one  horse  takes  from  12  to  15  tons 
downwards,  and  four  tons  upwards,  and  all  the  empty 
waggons.  Sixth,  at  Ayr,  one  horse  draws  on  a  level 
five  waggons,  each  containing  one  tonof  coal.  Seventh, 
on  the  Surrey  rail-way ,%  one  horse,  on  a  declivity  of  one 
inch  in  10  feet,  is  said  to  draw  thirty  quarters  of  wheat. 
From  these  cases,  and  the  known  laws  of  mechanics, 
we  may  perhaps  safely  infer,  that  where  the  apparatus  is 
tolerably  good,  and  well  constructed,  and  the  slope  10 
feet  per  mile,  two  horses  may  draw  five  tons  upwards, 
and  seven  tons  downwards. 

In  cases  in  which  inclined  planes  arc  to  be  bad  re* 
course  to,  to  carry  the  rail-road  over  high  ground,  (and 
as  there  are  several  now  passing  such  ridges,)  the  mode 
pursued  in  raising  the  waggons  may  not  be  unacceptable. 
The  common  plan  is  by  a  perpetual  chain  suspended  at 
each  end :  it  is  so  contrived,  that  the 
gage  themselves  the  moment  they  arrive  at ' 
lower  extremity  of  the  inclined  plane.  In  ; 
die  laden  waggons  descending,  serve  as  a  power  to  bring 
up  the  empty  ones ;  but  where  there  is  an  ascending  as 
well  as  a  descending  traffic  on  die  rail-way,  steam-en- 
gines, water-wheels,  or  other  machinery,  to  answer  the 
same  purpose,  are  used.  "  At  Chapel  le  Frith  there  is 
an  inclined  plane  of  550  yards.  On  the  proposed  rail 
from  Glasgow  to  Berwick  several  inclined  planes  will  be 
required,  die  summit  of  that  rail-way  being  753  feet 
above  the  level  end  of  Berwick  quay."  As  to  the  ex- 
pense of  rail-ways,  they  are  inconsiderable,  in  compari- 
son of  canals.  According  to  Mr.  Fulton,  "  the  cost  of 
a  single  rail-road,  with  sufficient  crossing  places  for  a 
descending  trade,  was  estimated  at  lt6Q(X£.  per  mile." 
In  Dr.  Anderson's  recreations,  1,000<£'.  is  mentioned  as 
the  estimate  for  a  double  one.  However,  Mr.  Fulton's 
is  most  likely  to  be  the  nearest  to  accuracy,  as  bis  cal- 
culations were  made  from  observat 
the  whole  minutiae  of  such  a  work. 

The  principal  rail-ways  in  England  and  Wales,  are, 
the  Cardiff  and  Merthyn,  26|  miles  long,  and  run* 
near  the  Glamorganshire  canal.  The  Caermarthcn. 
The  Sexhowry,  28  miles,  in  the  counties  of  Monmouth 
and  Brecknock.  The  Surrey,  26  miles.  The  Swansea, 
Tt  miles.  One  between  Gloucester  and 
Besides  several  in  the  north  of  England. 

•  Plymlfy1*  Agricultural  Report  of  Shropshire, 
t  Repertory,  vol.  iii. 
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Ehamblmng  is  the  art  of  laying  enamel  on  metals, 
as  gold,  silver,  copper,  8cc.,  and  of  melting  it  at  the 
fire,  or  of  making  divers  curious  works  in  it  at  a  lamp. 
This  art  is  of  so  great  antiquity,  as  to  render  it  difficult 
or  impossible  to  trace  it  to  its  origin.  It  was  evidently  prac- 
tised by  the  Egyptians,  from  die  remains  that  have  been 
observed  on  the  ornamented  envelopes  of  mummies. 
From  Egypt  it  passed  into  Greece,  and  afterwards  into 
Rome  and  its  provinces,  whence  h  was  probably  intro- 
duced into  this  country ;  as  various  Roman  antiquities 
hare  been  dug  up  in  different  parts  of  Britain,  particu- 
larly in  the  Barrows,  in  which  enamels  have  formed 
portions  of  the  ornaments.  The  following  are  instances 
in  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  art  in  this  country :  a 
jewel  found  at  Athelney  in  Somersetshire,  and  now 
preserved  at  Oxford,  bears  witness  to  it,  and  by 
an  inscription  upon  it,  there  is  no  doubt  it  w  as  made  by 
order  of  the  great  king  Alfred.  The  gold  cup,  given  by 
king  John  to  the  corporation  of  Lyim  in  Norfolk, proves 
that  the  art  was  known  among  the  Normans,  as  the 
sides  of  the  cup  are  embellished  with  various  figures 
whose  garments  are  partly  composed  of  coloured  ena- 
mels. The  tomb  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  m  West- 
minster Abbey,  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  was 
ornamented  with  enamels ;  and  a  crosier  of  William  of 
Wykeham,  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  exhibits  cu- 
rious specimens  of  the  application  of  the  art  of  ena- 
melling. 

Enamels  are  vitrifiablc  substances,  and  are  usually 
arranged  into  three  classes,  viz.  the  transparent,  the 
semi-transparent,  and  opaque.  The  basis  of  all  kinds  of 
enamel  is  a  perfectly  transparent  and  fusible  glass,  which 
is  rendered  either  semi-transparent  or  opaque,  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  metallic  oxydes.  M. Klaproth,  some  years  ago, 
read  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin,  a  very 
elaborate  paper,  the  result  of  much  research,  "  On  the 
pastes,  coloured  glasses,  and  enamels  of  the  ancients." 
From  this  we  learn,  that  the  art  of  colouring  glass 
seems  to  be  of  nearly  the  same  antiquity  as  the  invention  ; 
of  making  it;  which  is  proved,  not  only  from  written  '• 
documents,  but  likewise  by  the  variously  coloured  glass  j 
corals  with  which  several  of  the  Egyptian  mummies  are 
decorated.   This  art  supposes  the  possession  of  some  j 
chemical  knowledge  of  the  metallic  oxydes,  because 
these  are  the  only  substances  capable,  as  far  as  we  now  I 
know,  of  producing  such  an  effect.    Still  a  difficulty 
occurs  :  what  were  the  meona  and  processes  employed 
by  the  ancients  for  this  purpose  ?  as  they  bad  no  ac- 


quaintance  with  the  mineral  adds,  which  at  present  are 
usually  employed  in  the  preparation  of  metallic  oxydes. 
It  is,  however,  certain,  that  the  art  of  giving  many 
various  colours  to  glass,  must  have  obtained  a  consider- 
able degree  of  perfection,  as  Pliny  mentions  the  arti- 
ficial imitation  of  the  "  Carbuncle/  which  was,  at  that 
time,  a  gem  in  die  highest  estimation.  During  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  the  Roman  architects  began  to  make 
use  of  coloured  glass  in  their  Mosaic  decorations :  thus 
it  is  known  that  an  application  of  glass-pastes  was  re- 
sorted to,  in  a  villa  built  by  the  emperor  Tiberius  on 
the  island  of  Capri.  Several  specimens  of  this  coming 
into  the  possession  of  Klaproth,  were  subjected,  by 
that  able  chemist,  to  a  chemical  analysis ;  and  he  has 
detailed  a  very  particular  account  of  the  several  pro- 
cesses which  he  performed  to  ascertain  the  component 
parts  of  the  different  coloured  glasses  found  in  the  ruins 
of  the  above-mentioned  villa.  His  first  attempt  was 
upon  the  antique  red  glass,  of  which  the  colour  is  de- 
scribed as  of  a  lively  copper  red.  Hie  mass  was 
opaque,  and  very  bright  at  the  place  of  fracture ;  and  of 
two  hundred  grains  finely  triturated,  he  found  the 
stitueut  parts  to  be, 

Silex   142  grains 

Oxyde  of  Lead  .  . 

  of  Copper  . 

  of  Iron  .  . 


Alumine 
Lime 


28 
15 
* 

s 


195 

s 

200 


On  comparing  the  external  characters  of  this  red 
glass-paste  with  the  cupreous  scoria;  of  a  lively  brown- 
red,  such  as  is  sometimes  obtained  on  melting  copper 
ores,  M.  Klaproth  imagines  that  the  ancients  did  not 
compound  the  above-mentioned  paste  directly  from  its 
constituent  parts,  but  instead  of  them,  employed,  per- 
haps, copper  scoriae.  And  he  adds,  on  this  supposi- 
tion, they  had  nothing  more  to  do,  than  to  select  the 
best  coloured  pieces  to  fuse  and  cast  them  into  plates. 

In  green  glass,  he  found  the  constituent  parts  the 
same  as  in  the  red,  but  in  different  proportions.  Both 
receive  their  colour  from  copper;  and  the  reason 
why  this  metal  products  in  the  one  a  red,  and  in  the 
4  M  other 
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other  a  green  colour  depends  on  the  different  degrees  of  i 
its  oxygenation:  it  being  au  ascertained  fact  that  copper 
iu  the  state  of  a  sub-oxyde,  that  is,  only  half  saturated 
with  oxygen,  produces  a  reddish  enamel,  but  when 
folly  saturated  with  oxygen  the  enamel  yielded  is 
green. 

M.  Klaproth  next  analyzed  the  blue  glass  paste  in 
which  he  found,  next  to  the  silex,  that  the  oxyde  of 
iron  is  the  most  predominating  article.  He  expected 
to  find  that  the  colour  bad  been  given  by  cobalt,  but 
could  not  discover  the  smallest  trace  of  it,  and  therefore 
be  infers  that  its  blue  colour  entirely  depends  on  the 
iron.  This  excited  in  biro  no  surprise,  knowing  that 
iron,  under  certain  circumstances,  is  capable  of  produ- 
cing a  blue  enamel,  as  is  clearly  exhibited  by  the  beau- 
tifully blue  coloured  scoria;  of  iron,  which  are  frequently 
met  with  in  the  highly  heated  furnaces  on  smelting  iron 
atones.  Our  object  in  referring  to  these  experiments  is 
the  fact  that  the  coloured  glass  pastes  of  the  ancients 
agree,  in  many  respects,,  with  modem  enamels. 

According  to  the  writer  in  Dr,  Rccs'a  New  Cyclope- 
dia, white  enamels  are  composed  by  melting  the  oxyde 
of  tin  with  glass,  and  adding  a  small  quantity  of  manga- 
nese to  increase  the  brilliancy  of  the  colour.  The  addi- 
tion of  oxyde  of  lead  or  antimony  produces  a  yellow 
enamel :  but  a  more  beautiful  yellow  may  be  obtained 
from  the  oxyde  of  silver.  Reds  are  formed  by  an  inter- 
mixture of  the  oxydes  of  gold  and  iron,  that  composed 
by  the  former  being  the  moat  beautiful  and  permanent. 
Greens,  violets,  and  blues  are  formed  from  the  oxydes 
of  copper,  cobalt  and  iron;  and  these,  when  intermixed 
m  different  proportions,  afford  a  great  variety  of  inter- 
mediate colours.  Sometimes  the  oxydes  are  mixed  be- 
fore they  are  united  to  the  vitreous  bases.  Such  are, 
according  to  this  author,  the  principal  ingredients  em- 
ployed in  the  production  of  various  enamels ;  but  the 
proportions  in  which  they  are  used,  as  well  as  the  de- 
gree and  continuance  of  the  heat  necessary  to  their  per- 
fection constitute  the  secrets  of  the  art.  Besides  these, 
there  are  probably  other  substances  occasionally 
used  in  the  composition  of  enamels,  and  it  has  been 
asserted  that  the  peculiar  quality  of  the  best  kinds  of 
Venetian  enamel,  is  owing  to  the  admixture  of  a  parti- 
cular substance-  found  on  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  ascer- 
tained to  be  thrown  up  by  that  volcano. 

Enamels,  as  we  have  seen,  are  commonly  laid  upon  a 
metal  ground;  they  are,  however,  sometimes  used  in 
substance  for  dishes,  flower-pots,  and  ornamented  ves- 
sels of  different  kinds.  Iu  these  cases  the  enamel  is  run 
into  moulds,  immediately  from  the  pots  in  which  it  has 
been  melted.  The  metals  employed  ia  this  business  are 
gold,  silver,  and  copper;  of  the  others  some  are  too 
fusible  to  endure  the  action  of  the  fire,  and  others,  as 
'philina,  &c.  are  too  tlrongfor  the  enamel;  that  is,  the 
adhesion  between  the  two  substances  is  not  sufficiently 
powerful  to  keep  them  together,  the  enamel  cracking 
a*  it  grows  cold,  and  dying,  off'  iu  flakes.  Hence  it  is 
inferred  tbat  a  cettain,  though  perhaps  very  slight  de- 
gree of  oxydauoo  is  necessary  tq  make  the  enamel  aud 


the  metal  unite  with  firmness.  Gold  is  the  best  sub- 
stance for  enamelling  upon  because  its  richness  of  colour 
exhibits  a  beautiful  tinge  through  the  enamel,  but  on 
account  of  its  price  copper  is  most  used. 

Enamelling  in  this  country  is  by  custom  divided  into 
two  branches,  viz.  dial-plate  enamelling,  and  transpa- 
rent enamelling.  The  former  includes  the  manufacture 
of  clock  and  watch  plates :  the  latter  comprehends 
the  enamelling  of  watch  cases,  and  other  articles  of 
jewellery. 

Dial-plate  enamelling  is  divided  into  two  parts  or 
branches,  viz.  the  hard  and  the  se/t:  io  the  first  branch 
the  Venetian  enamels  only  are  employed,  which  if 
genuine  are  made  at  Venice,,  but  from  the  operation 
of  war  are  now  very  difficult  to  be  obtained,  aud  what 
used  to  fetch  only  two  or  three  shillings  per  lb.  are  not 
to  be  bad  for  twice  as  many  pounds.  In  soft  enaruci- 
liie  the  English  or  glass  enamels  are  used. 

In  preparing  the  metal  to  be  enamelled  on,  the  pro- 
cess is  tho  same  whether  it  be  gold,  silver  or  copper. 
To  take  copper,  as  an  example,  in  the  manufacture  of 
watch-dials.  The  copper  being  evenly  flatted  in  long 
slips  and  brought  to  a  proper  degree  of  thickness,  pieces 
are  cnt  off  for  use,  according  to  the  size  wanted.  Titey 
are  then  annealed,  to  give  them  tbe  pliability  requisite 
for  receiving  lite  dies.  Tbe  dies  arc  intended  to  bring 
the  plates  into  the  proper  form ;  aud  to  punch  the  eye 
or  eyes  out,  according  as  the  watch  is  intended  only  to 
exhibit  the  minutes;,  or  minutes  and  seconds,  fitc.  When 
these  are  made,  tlie  plates  are  ready  to  have  the  feet 
soldered  on,  by  which  it  is  to  be  pinned  down  to  tbe 
brass  edge  or  frame  of  tbe  watch.  Tbe  feet  are  always 
of  wire  of  the  same  kind  of  metal  as.  tbat  to  be  ena- 
melled upon,  and  they  are  fastened  to  the  copper  by 
means  of  spcltre,  or  of  silver  solder.  When  the  legs 
are  soldered  on,  tbe  plates  should  be  thrown,  into  the 
pickling  pan,  as  it  is  called,  to  free  them  from  tire 
scale  or  oxydable  covering  acquired  by  the  beat  commu- 
nicated during  the  opernUon  of  soldering.  The  pickle 
ia  a  solution  of  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid.  When  the 
scales  of  oxyde  are  removed  the  p  la  tee  are  fit  for  eua- 
melliug. 

The  enamel  as  it  comes  from  the  makers  is  generally 
in  small  cakes  from  four  to  five  inches  in  diameter.  This 
is  finely  triturated,  but  the  exact  point  at  which  tritura- 
tion should  be  discontinued  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
experience,  as  the  different  kinds,  of  enamels,  and  the 
several  modes  of  application,  require  tbe  ground  enamel 
to  be  either  more  or  less  line.  In  this  process  many  coppers 
are  usually  prepared  to  go  on  with  at  once,,  in  order  to 
save  time,  materials  and  labour.  When  tbe  enamel  is 
ground,  the  coppers  having  been  first  cleansed  by  die 
pickle,  and  carefully  brushed  out  with  water,  m*  spread 
with  their  faces  downwards  on  a  smooth  napkin,  and -a 
thin  layer  of  hard  enamel,  called,  in  its  ground  state, 
the  backing,  is  spread  over  the  under  sides  with  the  end 
of  a  quill  or  with  a  small  bone  spoon.  Tbe  coppers  are 
then  slightly  pressed  oh  by  another  soft  doth  or  napkin, 
which  by  imbibing  some  portion:  of.  the  water,  renders 
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(be  enamel  dry-enough  to  be  smoothly  and  evenly  spread 
with  the  rounded  side  of  a  steel  spatula.  This  opera- 
tion is  to  be  repeated  till  the  back  becomes  completely 
smooth,  and  the  enamel  is  of  an  equal  thickness  all 
over.  When  it  is  properly  spread  and  the  loose  parti- 
cles are  cleared  away  from  the  edge  and  eyes  of  the  cop- 

Ks,  the  process  of  "  laying  the  bottoms"  is  finished, 
e  next  operation  is  to  lay  theirs*  coatt;  that  is,  to 
spread  a  layer  of  glass  enamel  over  the  upper  sides  of 
the  copper*.    In  doing  this,  great  care  must  be  taken 
to  remove  any  dirt  or  extraneous  particles  of  enamel,  as 
the  mixture  of  any  hard  enamel  with  the  glass  would  in- 
fallibly spoil  the  work.    The  glass  is  then  spread  upon 
the  copper  iu  a  layer,  and  when  the  water  is  taken  up, 
the  first  couts  are  placet!  upon  rings  for  firing.  The 
rings  used  in  enamelling  are  inade  of  a  mixture  of  pipe- 
makers  and  Stourbridge  clay  rolled  up  in  the  form  of 
cylinders,  and  turned  in  a  lathe  by  means  of  a  cylindri- 
cal piece  of  wood  forced  through  the  centre  of  the  mass 
while  it  is  wet.    Each  riug  is  made  on  the  upper  side 
slighdy  cun cave,  and  the  under  side  is  nearly  fiat. 
Through  the  concavity  thus  given  to  the  rings,  the  edge 
of  the  copper  or  dial  plate  only  is  suffered  to  touch,  by 
means  of  which  the  enamel  on  the  back  remains  undis- 
turbed, and  the  edges  are  prevented  from  sticking  by 
rubbing  over  the  surfaces  of  the  rings  with  soft  chalk  or 
whiting.    The  first  coats  having  been  carefully  placed 
on,  the  rings  are  next  put  into  a  shallow  tin  vessel,  and 
the  moisture  slowly  evaporated  from  the  enamel  by  a 
moderate  heat ;  for  if  the  evaporation  be  too  quick,  the 
work  will  be  in  danger  of  being  spoilt  by  blister*;  these 
are  small  air  bubbles,  w  Inch  by  rising  to  the  surface  of 
the  dial  plates,  destroy  their  smoothness  and  beauty. 
The  "  firing"  is  executed  beneath  a  muffle,  placed  in  a 
•mall  furnace  ignited  widi  coke  and  charcoal.   The  pro- 
per degree  of  heat  being  given  the  enamel  melts,  and 
becoming  in  a  short  time  properly  consolidated,  the  first 
coat  is  complete.   The  enamel  must  not  be  over-fired, 
as  in  that  case  the  plaas  would  lose  some  portion  of 
its  opacity,  independently  of  other  defects  that  might  be 
detrimental  to  the  work.    As  all  solids  wheu  reduced  to 
•  granulated  state  occupy  a  greater  space  than  before,  it 
will  be  found  that  a  very  considerable  depression  has 
been  produced  m  the  enamel  of  the  first  coats  by  the  act 
of  fusion,  and  that  the  edges  and  eyes  of  the  plates  are 
now  much  above  the  surface.    This  deficiency  in  sub- 
stance it  is  the  business  of  the  "  second  coals"  to  sup- 
ply, which  are  given  in  the  same  manner  as  that  already 
described.    The  second  firing  requires  an  equally  cau- 
tious management  as  the  former.    The  plates  must  not 
be  over  fired,  nor  must  the  enamel  be  suffered  to  melt 
too  rapidly,  but  a  kind  of  rotatory  motion  called  cod- 
dling  must  be  given  to  the  work  till  the  fusion  be  com- 
plete ;  a  proper  knowledge  of  which  can  only  be  gained 
by  practice.   The  work  is  now  fit  for  polishing,  which 
term  not  only  means  to  render  bright  according  to  the 
usual  acceptation  of  the  word,  but  also  to  make  even 
without  any  reference  to  glossiness.    The  enamel  has 
a  natural  brightness  of  surface  acquired  from  the  fire; 


and  when  this  »  removed,  it,  is  only  necessary  again  to 

expose  it  to  a  due  heat  to  cause  it  to  re-assume  its  for- 
mer character.  Yet  as  this  brightness  exists  indepennV 
endy  of  evenness,  aud  as  evenness  is  essential  to  the  per- 
fection of  enamelling,  it  is  requisite  in  most  cases  to 
produce  that  quality  by  polishing. 

The  materials  used  iu  polishing  glass  plates  are  grey- 
stones,  rag-stones,  sometimes  called  burrs,  fine-ground 
silver-sand  and  water.  In  this  operation,  great  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  pressure  be  not  too  powerful,  as  the 
plates  will  in  that  case  crack  in  the  fire,  and  can  never  be 
properly  mended.  When  the  enamel  is  sufficiently  po- 
lished, which  is  known  by  the  criterion  of  all  the 
gloss  being  removed,  the  plates  must  be  clean  washed, 
and  the  specks  of  dirt  picked  out  with  a.  sharp  graver; 
aud  being  wiped  dry  are  again  placed  upon  the  rings 
for  firing.  When  the  surface  is  properly  run  and  be- 
come smooth,  even  and  bright,  the  plate  is  completed, 
and  when  cold  it  is  lit  for  painting  on. 

For  more  common  work  there  are  two  other  modes 
practised ;  these  are  called  "  run-down  plates"  aud 
"  run-down  second  coats."  The  former  arc  those 
which  are  made  by  laying  the  enamel  upon  the  coppers 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  form  plates  of  the  required  thick- 
ness, without  putting  on  a  second  coat.  Both  labour 
aud  the  are  thus  saved,  but  that  neatness  and  regularity 
which  are  acquired  by  the  first  method,  are  rarely  atr 
tainable  in  this.  Of  course  only  die  most  common 
work  can  be  thus  manufactured.  There  is  a  superior 
method  to  this  made  use  of,  viz.  "  the  run-down  one- 
coats,"  which  are  polished  off  with  rag-stone  and  un- 
dergo a  second  firing.  The  "  run-down  second  coats" 
are  those  which  arc  reduced  to  a 
even  by  a  second  fire. 

"  In  enamelling  hard  plates"  says  the  writer  already 
referred  to,  "  for  watches,  the  coppers  and  the  first  coats 
are  prepared  in  the  manner  already  described,  exceptiug 
that  the  layer  of  glass  is  rather  thinner  than  in  glass- 
work  oidy.  The  hard  enamel  is  broken  down  and 
ground  in  the  same  way  as  the  glass,  if  a  small  quantity 
alone  be  wanted ;  but  if  otherwise,  it  is  first  broken 
from  the  cake  with  a  hammer,  and  then  pounded  in  a 
steel  mortar  till  reduced  to  coarse  grains.  These  grains 
are  then  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  magnet,  in  order 
that  all  the  particles  of  steel  that  have  been  broken  off 
the  mortar  in  the  ttct  of  pouuding  may  be  taken  away, 
as  they  woidd  infallibly  spoil  the  woik  by  rising  in  black 
specks  to  the  surface  of  the  enamel  when  in  the  fire. 
As  an  additional  precaution,  it  is  also  necessary  to  put 
the  granulated  enamel  into  a  small  bason,  and  pouring 
upon  it  a  strong  solution  of  sulphuric  or  nitrous  acid,  to 
suffer  it  to  stand  some  hours  that  the  steel  particles  may 
be  wholly  dissolved,  after  which  the  enamel  is  to  be 
carefully  washed  till  the  water  comes  off  pure  and 
tasteless.  The  enamel  is  then  ground  to  die  necessary 
fineness  iu  an  agate  mortar,  and  afterwards  spread  over 


the  first  cout  with  a  quill  in  small  quantities,  and  as 
evenly  as  it  can  be  laid.  The  water  is  then  partly  ab- 
sorbed by  a  fine  clean  uapkin,  and  the  enamel  smoothly 
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spread  tnd  closely  compressed  with  the  spatula,  after 
which  more  water  is  absorbed,  and  the  spreading  is 
continued  till  the  surface  lies  even.  Hie  plate  is  then 
put  upon  a  ring,  and  properly  fired ;  and  it  is  afterwards 
polished  by  placing  it  upon  a  cork,  the  top  edge  being 
taken  off  with  a  fine  grey-stone,  and  wearing  away  the 
surface,  first,  by  a  very  fine -grained  Lancashire  file,  or 
smooth  piece  of  steel,  and  silver-sand,  ground  to  an 
almost  impalpable  powder ;  secondly,  by  a  fine  blue- 
stone  and  sand;  and,  thirdly,  by  the  blue-stone  alone. 
With  the  latter,  a  sort  of  half  polish  should  be  given 
the  enamel,  and  the  nigher  that  polish  approaches  to 
complete  glossiness  the  better,  as  the  plate  will  then  be 
finished  by  •  third  fire  with  a  less  degree  of  heat  than 
would  be  otherwise  wanted.  In  this  process,  much 
is  required  to  prevent  scratches  which  cannot 


be  run  up  by  the  fire,  without  giving  the  enamel  a 
greater  degree  of  beat  than  it  will  bear.  When  the  po- 
lishing is  completed,  the  plate  is  carefully  cleaned  with 
ground  enamel ;  and  if  there  should  be  any  specks,  they 
must  be  picked  out  with  a  small  and  sharp  diamond, 
and  the  hollows  very  dexterously  filled  up  with  enamel, 
that  they  may  neither  rise  above  nor  sink  below  the 
common  surface,  when  the  plate  is  again  fired.  Hard 
enamel  dials  are  always  considerably  more  costly  than 
glass  ones,  owing  to  me  greater  labour  and  attention 
that  are  requisite  in  making  them;  and  the  best 
watches  are  almost  always  made  up  with  dials  of  this 
Had." 

The  operations  of  "  transparent  enamelling"  are 
nearly  similar  to  those  that  have  been  already  described 
in  the  manufacture  of  watch  dials.  But  as  the  work  is 
generally  of  a  more  minute  kind,  greater  delicacy  of 
handling  is  required.  Watch  cases  are  usually  enamelled 
on  gold,  as  wall  as  the  superior  articles  of  the  fancy 
kind  ;  and  the  surface  of  the  gold  is  frequently  engraved 
into  different  figures  and  compartments,  before  the 
enamel  is  laid  on ;  hence  the  work  has  a  beautiful 
variegated  appearance  through  the  enamelled  coating. 

In  ornamental  transparent  work,  a  good  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  applying  small  and  very  thin  pieces  of  gold  or 
silver,  cut  or  stamped  into  different  figures,  as  acorns, 
oak-leaves,  vine-leaves,  bunches  of  grapes,  fruits,  etc., 
upon  the  surface  of  the  first  coating  of  enamel,  where 
they  are  fixed  by  fire,  and  are  afterwards  covered  over 
by  the  second,  through  which  they  make  a  beautiful 
appearance. 

Such  are  the  mechanical  operations :  we  snail  now 
proceed  to  consider  the  nature  and  composition  of  ena- 
mels. The  exact  composition  of  the  opaque  white 
enamel  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  in  this 
trade  :  it  should  be  of  a  very  clear  fine  white,  so  nearly 
opaque  as  only  to  be  translucent  at  the  edges,  and  at  a 
moderate  red  heat  it  should  run  into  a  kind  of  paste  or 
imperfect  fusion,  which  allows  it  to  extend  itself  freely 
and  uniformly,  and  to  acquire  a  glossy  even  surface, 
without  fully  running  into  a  thin  glass.  The  opaque 
white  of  this  enamel  is  given  by  the  oxyde  of  tin,  which 
~~i  in  a  very  small  proportion,  the  property 


of  rendering  vitrescent  mixtures  white  and  opaque,  or 
milky,  and  when  otherwise  coloured,  opalasrcnt.  The 
oxyde  of  tin  is  always  mixed  with  three  or  four  times  its 

Snantity  of  oxyde  of  lead,  and  it  appears  necessary  that 
le  metals  should  be  previously  mixed  by  melting,  and 
the  alloy  then  calcined  ;  but  on  this  xubject,  and  on 
others  of  a  similar  nature,  we  shall  give  the  directions 
of  M.  Clouet,  taken  from  the  34th  vol.  of  the  Annates 
de  Chemie. 

White  enamel,  either  for  earth  en- ware,  or  the  pur- 
pose of  being  applied  on  metals,  is  composed  in  the 
following  manner:  You  first  calcine  a  mixture  of  lead 
and  tin,  which  may  be  varied  in  the  following  propor- 
tions, viz.  for  100  parts  of  lead,  15,  SO,  SO,  and 
even  40  of  tin.  A  mixture  of  lead  and  tin  calcines 
very  easily  in  contact  with  the  air.  As  soon  as  this 
mixture  is  brought  to  a  red  heat,  nearly  a  cherry  colour, 
it  burns  like  charcoal,  and  is  calcined  speedily.  The 
composition  which  calcines  best,  is  that  which  in  100 
pound*  of  lead  contains  from  80  to  25  of  tin.  The  tin, 
here  meant,  is  pure  tin.  In  proportion  as  the  calcina- 
tion is  effected,  you  must  take  out  the  calcined  part, 
and  continue  to  oxydate  the  rest,  until  the  whole  has 
become  pulverulent.  As  some  small  particles  always 
escape  calcination,  you  must  expose  to  the  fire  a  second 
time  the  oxyde  obtained,  in  order  to  calcine  it  com- 
pletely ;  which  may  be  easily  known  by  its  ceasing  to 
sparkle ;  that  is  to  say,  when  you  no  longer  see  any 
parts  burn  like  coal,  and  when  the  whole  appears  of 
an  uniform  colour.  When  the  proportion  of  tin  exceeds 
45  or  90,  a  stronger  fire  is  necessary  to  produce  calci- 
nation. In  a  word,  by  varying  the  degrees  of  heat,  you 
will  be  able  to  discover  that  best  suited  to  the  mixture 
on  which  you  operate.  A  hundred  parts  of  the  calx 
above-mentioned,  which  in  the  French  potteries  is 
called  calcine,  is  generally  taken  with  100  parts  of  sand. 
From  23  to  36  pounds  of  sea-salt,  or  muriate  of  soda, 
are  added  :  the  whole  is  well  mixed  together,  and  it  is 
fused  in  the  bottom  of  a  furnace  in  which  potters  ware 
is  baked.  This  matter  is  generally  placed  on  sand,  on 
lime  quenched  in  the  open  air,  or  on  ashes.  The  bot- 
tom of  the  mass  is  in  general  badly  fused.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  prevent  the  matter,  after  it  has  been 
pounded,  and  applied  on  the  articles,  from  becoming 
exceedingly  white  and  hard  in  the  furnace.  When  taken 
from  the  furnace,  it  is  not  white ;  it  is  even  often  very 
black:  in  general  it  is  marbled  wiih  black,  grey,  and 
white.  This  process  is  that  generally  used  in  potteries. 
In  the  composition  destined  for  earthen-ware,  the  pro- 
portion of  25  parts  of  tin  to  100  of  lead  is  never  ex- 
ceeded :  for  common  earthen-ware,  the  manufacturers 
are  even  satisfied  with  15  of  tin  to  100  of  lead.  It  may 
be  easily  seen,  that  if  you  wish  to  obtain  an  enamel 
whiter  and  more  fusible,  you  must  diminish  the  quantity 
of  sand ;  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  augmenting  that 
of  the  sea-salt,  or  muriate  of  soda ;  as  the  whiteness 
and  opacity  depend  on  the  quantity  of  tin,  calcine  may 
be  used,  which  contains  25  or  30  per  cent.  For  exam- 
ple, 100  of  such  calcine,  60  of  sand,  sod  25  of  manne 
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nit,  give  a  composition  exceedingly  fusible.  But  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  it  is  necessary  to  employ  some  fur- 
tlter  manipulations  wlien  you  wish  to  bare  enamel  pro- 
per for  being  applied  on  metal,  and  are  desirous  to  give 
it  all  the  perfection  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  In  that 
case,  you  do  not  employ  crude  sand,  but  calcine  it  in  a 
strong  beat,  with  a  quarter  of  its  weight  of  marine  salt, 
either  in  a  small  quantity  in  a  crucible,  or  on  a  large 
scale  in  a  potter's  furnace.  If  you  wish  to  have  a  very 
fusible  enamel,  you  may  even  add  minium,  or  lead 
calcined  by  the  former  operation,  and  nearly  as  much 
sea- salt,  that  is  to  say,  a  fourth.  You  then  obtain  a 
white  mass,  half  fused  and  porous,  which  you  pul- 
verise, and  employ  in  the  composition  of  enamel  instead 
of  sand,  and  in  the  same  proportions  as  sand  :  you  may 
diminish  the  quantity  of  this  matter  to  50  per  cent.,  if 
you  are  desirous  to  obtain  an  enamel  very  fusible.  This 
will  depend  also  on  the  calcine  employed;  for  that 
which  is  most  charged  with  tin  is  the  least  fusible. 
When  you  wish  to  have  fluxes  for  the  colours,  you  em- 
ploy the  same  compositions  before  mentioned,  except 
that  you  put  little  or  no  tin  into  the  lead.  In  the  latter 
case  you  must  generally  employ  minium.  This  flux  is 
good  for  certain  colours,  but  not  for  all.  There  are 
some  which  become  tarnished  by  fluxes,  that  contain 
the  oxydes  of  lead.  In  that  case,  you  must  make 
fluxes  without  oxyde  of  lead.  Nitre  and  bora*  are 
generally  used  for  making  this  glass,  but  without  oxyde 
of  tin. 

The  following  are  those  which  M.  Clouet  has  tried  : 
Three  parts  of  siliceous  sand,  one  of  chalk,  and  three 
of  calcined  borax,  give  a  matter  proper  to  be  uv.d  as  a 
flux  for  purples,  blues,  and  other  delicate  colours. 
Three  parts  of  white  or  flint  glass,  one  of  calcined  bo- 
rax, a  quarter  of  a  part  of  nitre,  one  of  the  white  oxyde 
of  antimony  made  with  nitre  well  washed,  give  an 
exceedingly  white  enamel,  which  may  serve  also  as  a 
flux  for  purple,  and  particularly  for  blue.  Sixty  parts 
of  enamel  sand  or  less,  thirty  of  alum,  thirty-five  of  sea- 
salt,  and  a  hundred  of  minium,  or  any  other  oxyde  of 
lead,  give  a  white  enamel  when  the  fluxes  do  not  pre- 
dominate too  much,  and  a  gelatinous  glass  when  a  great 
deal  of  flux  has  been  added.  This  glass  is  good  for 
red,  and  the  enamel  may  be  applied  to  all  kinds  of  clay 
capable  of  sustaining  a  strong  heat.  It  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  remark,  and  to  know,  that  the  sand  em- 
ployed for  enamel  must  not  be  sand  which  contains 
only  silex ;  sand  of  that  kind  alone  is  of  no  use.  The 
sand  proper  for  this  purpose  is  that  which  contains  talc 
with  silex.  To  make  a  sand  proper  for  enamel,  and 
the  fluxes  of  colours,  etc.,  there  must  be  nearly  one 
part  of  talc,  and  three  of  siliceous  sand.  What  appears 
most  essential  in  regard  to  the  success  of  enamel,  is  the 
choice  of  sand.  It  is  very  possible  to  compose  this 
sand  by  art ;  and  though  (says  M.  Clouet)  I  have  not 
decomposed  it,  I  have  found  by  synthesis,  that  three 
parts  of  siliceous  sand  and  one  of  talc,  form  an  excel- 
lent sand  for  enamel.  From  this  it  may  be  readily  seen, 
that  to  compose  with  facility  sand  for  enamel,  nothing 


is  necessary  but  to  determine,  by  a  good  analysis,  the 
quantity  of  tale.  This  sand  may  be  procured  in  places 
where  earthen-ware  is  made.  It  may  be  easily  known; 
for,  besides  the  siliceous  sand,  which  forms  the  great- 
est part  of  it,  you  may  observe  in  it  talcy  particles  in 
great  abundance ;  and  to  be  good,  it  must  contain 
nearly  a  quarter.  When  it  does  not  contain  a  sufficient 
quantity,  the  enamel  it  produces  fuses  with  more  diffi- 
culty, and  does  not  become  smooth ;  it  remains  granu- 
lated and  pitted.  There  are  certainly  some  combina- 
tions of  earth  which  may  produce  very  good  fluxes, 
either  for  enamel  or  for  transparent  colours.  It  might 
be  attended  with  advantage  to  try  some  of  these  combi- 
nations. Ponderous  earth  (barytes)  and  lime  fuse  very 
well  together :  by  adding  a  little  silex,  or  a  tittle  mag- 
nesia, it  is  probable  that  an  excellent  matter  might  be 
produced.  If  this  glass,  composed  of  lime  and  barytes 
only,  bad  sufficient  solidity  to  resist  the  air  and  weak 
acids,  mere  would  be  no  necessity,  perhaps,  to  add 
silex ;  but  if  the  marine  salt  ought  to  enter  into  the 
composition  of  this  kind  of  glass,  it  should  seem,  that 
silex  ought  likewise  to  form  a  part  of  it.  The  experi- 
ments on  this  head,  for  the  sake  of  trial,  may  be  varied 
different  ways.  When  the  glass  destined  to  serve  as 
flux  for  colours  is  employed,  it  is  customary,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  rendered  more  fusible,  to  add  a  little 
nitre  and  borax.  The  common  borax  of  the  shops 
contains  an  excess  of  soda,  which  it  would  probably  be 
of  benefit  to  saturate  with  the  nitric  acid,  or  the  flux 
might  be  re-baked  with  the  dose  of  nitre  and  borax,  or 
of  nitric  borax,  which  might  be  added  before  being 
employed.  It  is  only  to  colours,  such  as  purple  and  the 
oxyde  of  cobalt,  that  nitre  and  borax  are  added. 

Our  chemist  tried  to  find  a  substitute  for  marine  salt, 
in  the  composition  of  white  enamel.  Potash  produced 
only  an  ugly  and  ill  fused  grey  mass,  which  acquired  no 
lustre  in  the  furnace ;  nitre  produced  a  green  mass,  but 
exceedingly  friable ;  sulphate  of  potash  produced  very 
nearly  the  same  effect,  only  the  mass  was  a  little  whiter  ; 
but  neither  of  these  enamels  was  worth  any  thing.  Pure 
soda  was  not  tried,  but  common  soda  has  been  extolled; 
as,  however,  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  marine  sah,  it 
must  undoubtedly  be  on  account  of  this  salt  that  it  pro- 
duces a  good  effect  Pure  soda  may  nevertheless  be 
tried,  either  alone  or  with  marine  salt ;  it  perhaps  might 
produce  no  bad  effect  with  potash.  A  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  lime  and  argil  has  been  tried,  to  which  was 
added  one  part  of  silex,  and  likewise  without  silex ;  but 
this  mixture  did  not  supply  the  place  of  takhy  sand. 
This  sand  is  not  in  general  found  in  grains;  it  exhibits 
itself  most  commonly  under  the  form  of  a  atone,  such 
as  free-stone ;  but  some  of  it  is  found  also  in  grains. 
We  should  be  mnch  deceived  in  making  white  enamel, 
were  we  to  employ  the  oxydes  of  tin  and  lead  separate- 
ly. None  of  the  authors  who  have  treated  on  pottery 
say  what  they  ought  respecting  enamel,  norevcu  re- 
specting die  composition  or  nature  of  the  earth  proper 
for  bearing  an  enamel.  It  is  essential  that  the  lead  and 
tin  for  making  the  oxyde  destined  to  produce  white 
4  N  enamel, 
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probable  Uiat  it  would  give  a  good  pro- 
i  also  might  be  mixed  with  the  lead  in 
aimer,  viz.  one  pert  of  lead,  one  of  bis- 
of  tin :  or  other  proportions  might  be 


enamel,  should  be  fused  and  mixed  together  before  they 
are  calcined ;  and  if  it  be  wished  that  the  enamel  should 
immediately  acquire  its  full  whiteness,  it  will  be  requi- 
site that  the  calcination  should  be  complete.  Bismuth 
might  perhaps  be  employed  as  a  substitute  for  the  lead, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  would  give  a  good  pro- 
duct. Bismuth 
the  following  manner, 
muth,  and 

employed.  As  the  oxyde  of  bismuth,  however,~is  ex- 
ceedingly fusible,  it  might  probably  be  admitted,  with 
great  advantage,  into  certain  fluxes.  A  mixture  of  lead 
and  tin,  detonated  with  nitre,  would  be  useful.  Though 
the  white  calx  of  regulus  of  antimony  made  by  nitre  and 
well  washed,  produces  a  very  beautiful  white  enamel 
when  fused  with  three  parts  of  white  glass,  which  con- 
tains neither  lead  nor  other  metallic  ©xydes,  and  one  of 
class  of  borax,  with  a  half  or  fourth  part  of  nitre ;  yet 
this  calx,  so  white  when  mixed  with  the  composition  of 
enamel,  made  with  enamel  sand,  and  the  combined 
oxyde  of  lead  and  tin,  instead  of  increasing,  tarnishes 
the  whiteness,  and  only  gives  a  bluish  enamel  of  a  livid 
colour.  Perhaps  euameU,  completely  made  and  mixed 
together  in  the  first  instance,  would  not  produce  the 
same  effect.  I  have,  however,  (says  M.  Clouet,)  em- 
ployed this  composition  as  a  flux  for  colours,  which, 
applied  afterwards  on  the  enamel  of  earthen-ware,  pre- 
served its  beauty.  I  put  some  of  this  pure  enamel  also 
over  that  of  earthen-ware,  and  I  think  it  preserved  its 
whiteness. 

The  principal  quality  of  good  enamel,  and  that  which 
renders  it  fit  for  being  applied  on  baked  earthen-ware, 
or  on  metals,  is  the  facility  with  which  it  acquires  lustre 
by  a  moderate  heat,  a  cherry-red  beat,  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  enamel,  without  entering 
into  complete  fusion.  Enamels  applied  to  earthen- 
ware and  metals  possess  this  quality.  They  do  not 
enter  into  complete  fusion  ;  they  assume  only  the  state 
of  paste,  but  of  a  paste  exceedingly  firm  ;  and  yet  when 
baked,  one  might  say  that  they  had  been  completely 
fused.  There  are  two  methods  of  painting  on  enamel : 
on  raw  or  on  baked  enamel.  Both  these  methods  are 
employed,  or  may  be  employed,  for  the  same  object. 
Solid  colours,  capable  of  sustaining  the  fire  necessary 
for  baking  the  enamel  ground,  may  be  applied  in  the 
form  of  fused  enamel  on  that  which  is  raw,  and  the 
artist  may  afterwards  finish  with  the  tender  colours. 
The  colours  applied  on  the  raw  material  do  not  require 
any  flux ;  there  is  one,  even,  to  which  silex  must  be 
added,  that  is,  the  calx  of  copper,  which  gives  a  very 
beautiful  green :  but  when  you  wish  to  employ  it  on  the 
raw  material,  you  must  mix  with  it  about  two  parts  of 
its  weight  of  silex,  and  bring  the  mixture  into  combi- 
nation by  means  of  beat.  You  afterwards  pulverise  the 
mass  you  have  thus  obtained,  hi  order  to  employ  it. 
To  obtain  good  white  enamel,  it  is  of  great  importance 
that  the  lead  and  tin  should  be  very  pure.  If  these 
metals  contain  copper  or  antimony,  as  is  often  the  case, 
the  enamel  will  not  be  beautiful.  Iron  is  the  least 
hurtful. 


Of  Coloured  EnamtU. — All  the  colours  may  he 
produced  by  the  metallic  oxydes.  These  colours  aire 
more  or  less  fused  in  the  fire,  according  as  they  adhere 
with  more  or  leas  strength  to  their  oxygen.  All  metals 
which  readily  lose  their  oxygen  cannot  endure  a  great 
degree  of  heat,  and  are  unfit  for  being  employed  on  the 
raw  material. 

Pueplb. — This  colour  is  the  oxyde  of  gold,  which 
may  be  prepared  different  ways,  as  by  precipitating,  by 
means  of  a  muriatic  solution  of  tin,  a  mtro-muriatic  so- 
lution of  gold  much  diluted  in  water.   The  reast  quan- 
tity possible  of  the  solution  of  tin  will  be  sufficient  to 
form  this  precipitate.   The  solution  of  tin  must  be 
added  gradually  until  you  observe  the  purple  colour 
begin  to  appear :  you  then  stop,  and  having  suffered 
the  colour  to  be  deposited,  you  put  it  into  an  earthen 
vessel  to  dry  slowly.    The  different  solutions  of  gold, 
in  whatever  manner  precipitated,  provided  the  gold  is 
precipitated  in  the  state  of  an  oxyde,  give  always  a  pur- 
ple colour,  which  will  be  more  beautiful  in  proportion 
to  the  purity  of  the  oxyde,  but  neither  the  copper  nor 
silver  with  which  gold  is  generally  found  alloyed,  injure 
this  colour  in  a  sensible  manner :  it  is  changed,  how- 
ever, by  iron.    The  gold  precipitate  which  gives  the 
most  beautiful  purple,  is  certainly  fulminating  gold, 
which  loses  that  property  when  mixed  with  fluxes. 
Purple  is  an  abundant  colour ;  it  is  capable  of  bearing 
a  great  deal  of  flux,  and  in  a  small  quantity  communi- 
cates its  colour  to  a  great  deal  of  matter.    It  appears 
that  saline  fluxes  are  better  suited  to  it  thau  those 
in  which  there  are  metallic  calces.   Those,  therefore, 
which  have  been  made  with  silex,  chalk,  and  borax,  or 
white  glass,  borax,  and  a  little  white  oxyde  of  antimo- 
ny, with  a  little  nitre,  as  1  have  already  mentioned, 
ought  to  be  employed  with  it    Purple  will  bear  from 
four  to  twenty  parts  of  flux,  and  even  more, 
the  shade  required.  Painters  in  enamel  employ  > 
for  purple  a  flux  which  they  call  brilliant  white.  This  flux 
appears  to  be  a  semi-opaque  enamel,  which  has  been 
drawn  into  tubes,  and  afterwards  blown  into  a  ball  at 
an  enamelier's  lamp.  These  bulbs  are  afterwards  broken 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  flux  is  found  m  small  scales, 
which  appear  like  the  fragments  of  small  hollow  spheres. 
Enamel  painters  mix  this  flux  with  a  little  nitre  and  bo- 
rax.  This  matter,  which  produces  a  very  good  effect, 
I  employed,  without  attempting  to  decompose  it.  It 
may  be  a  very  fusible  common  white  enamel  which  has 
been  blown  into  that  form.    It  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
purple  will  not  bear  a  strong  beat ;  and  the  colour  is 
always  more  beautiful  if  the  precipitate  is  ground  with 
the  flux  before  it  has  become  dry. 

Rkd. — We  have  no  metallic  oxyde  capable  of  giving 
directly  a  fused  red ;  that  is  to  say,  we  have  no  metallic 
calces  which,  entering  into  fusion,  and  combining,  un- 
der the  form  of  transparent  glass,  with  fluxes  or  glass, 
give  directly  a  red  colour.  To  obtain  this  colour,  h 
must  be  compounded  different  ways,  as  follows  : — Take 
two  parts,  or  two  parts  and  a  half  (you  may,  however, 
take  only  one  part,)  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  of  sulphate 
of  alumine,  fuse  them  together  in  their  water  of  crystal- 
lization, 
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lizatkm,  and  take  care  to  mix  them  well  together. 
Continue  to  heat  them,  to  complete  dryness ;  then  in- 
crease the  lire  so  as  to  bring  the  mixture  to  a  red  heat. 
The  last  operation  must  be  performed  in  a  reverberating 
furnace.    Keep  the  mixture  red  until  it  has  every  where 
assumed  a  beautiful  red  colour,  which  you  may  ascer- 
tain by  taking  out  a  little  of  it  from  time  to  time,  and 
suffering  it  to  cool  in  the  air.    You  may  then  see  whe- 
ther the  matter  is  sufficiently  red :  to  judge  of  this,  it 
must  be  left  to  cool,  because  while  hot  it  appears 
black.   The  red  oxydes  of  iron  #  give  a  red  colour ;  but 
this  colour  is  exceedingly  fugitive  ;  for,  as  soon  as  the 
oxyde  of  iron  enters  into  fusion,  the  portion  of  oxygen 
which  give*  it  its  red  colour  leaves  it,  and  it  becomes 
black,  yellow,  or  greenish.    To  preserve,  therefore, 
the  red  colour  of  this  oxyde  in  the  fire,  it  must  be  pre- 
vented from  vitrifying,  and  abandoning  its  oxygen.  I 
have  tried  ("says  M.CJouetJ  a  variety  of  different  sub- 
stances to  give  it  this  fixity,  but  none  of  them  succeeded 
except  alum.   The  doses  of  alum  and  sulphate  of  iron 
may  be  varied.    The  more  alum  you  add,  the  paler 
wiH  be  the  colour.    Three  parts  of  alum  to  one  of  sul- 
phate of  iron  give  a  colour  which  approaches  a  flesh 
colour.   It  is  alum' also  which  gives  this  colour  the 
property  of  becoming  fixed  at  a  very  strong  heat.  This 
colour  may  be  employed  on  raw  enamel ;  it  has  much 
more  fixity  than  the  purple,  but  not  so  much  as  the 
blue  of  cobalt    It  may  be  washed  to  carry  off  the  su- 
perfluous saline  matter,  but  it  may  be  employed  also 
without  edulcoration;  in  that  state  it  is  even  more  fixed, 
and  more  beautiful.    It  does  not  require  much  flux  ; 
the  flux  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  beat  suited  to  it, 
is  composed  of  alum,  minium,  marine  salt,  and  enamel 
sand.    This  flux  roust  be  compounded  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  render  it  sufficiently  fusible  for  its  object : 
from  two  to  three  parts  of  it  are  mixed  with  the  colour. 
In  general,  three  parts  of  flux  are  used  for  one  of  co- 
lour; but  this  dose  may  and  ought  to  be  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  colour  and  the  shade  of  it 
required.    Red  calx  of  iron  alone,  when  it  enters  iuto 
fusion  with  glass,  gives  a  colour  which  seems  to  be 
black ;  but  if  the  colour  be  diluted  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  glass,  it  at  last  becomes  of  a  transparent 
yellow.   Thus,  the  colour  really  produced  by  calx  of 
iron  combined  with  glass  is  a  yellow  colour,  but  which 
being  accumulated,  becomes  so  dark,  that  it  appears 
black.    In  the  process  above  given  for  making  the  red 
colour,  the  oxyde  of  iron  does  not  fuse ;  and  this  is  the 
essential  point ;  for  if  this  colour  is  carried  in  the  fire  to 
vitrification,  it  becomes  black,  or  yellowish,  and  disap- 
pears if  the  coat  be  thin,  and  the  oxyde  of  iron  present 
be  only  in  a  small  quantity. 

Yellow. — Though  yellow  may  be  obtained  in  a 
direct  manner,  compound  yellows  are  preferred,  be- 
cause they  are  more  certain  in  their  effect,  and  more 
easily  'applied,  than  the  yellow  which  may  be  directly 
.  obtained  from  silver.  The  compound  yellows  are  ob- 
tained in  Consequence  of  the  same  principles  as  the  red 
colour  of  iron.    For  this  purpose  we  employ  metallic 


oxydes,  the  vitrification  of  which  must  be  prevented  "by 
mixing  with  them  other  substances,  such  as  refractory 
earths,  or  metallic  oxydes  difficult  to  be  fused.  The ' 
metallic  calces  which  form  the  bases  of  the  yellow  co- 
lours are  generally  those  of  lead  ;  as  minium,  the  white 
calx  of  lead,  or  litharge,  the  white  calx  of  antimony, 
called  diaphoretic  antimony  ;  that  called  "  crocus  me- 
tallorutn"  is  also  employed.  This  regulus,  pulverised, 
and  mixed  with  white  oxyde,  gives  likewise  a  yellow. 
The  following  are  the  different  compositions  used  : 
one  part  of  the  white  oxyde  of  antimony,  one 
of  the  white  oxyde  of  lead  (or  two  or  three) ;  these 
doses  are  exceedingly  variable ;  one  part  of  a  him,  and 
one  of  sal-ammoniac.  When  these  matters  have  been 
all  pulverised,  and  mixed  well  together,  they  are  put  in 
a  vessel  over  a  fire  sufficient  to  sublimate  and  decompose 
the  sal-ammoniac  ;  and  when  the  matter  has  assumed  a 
yellow  colour,  the  operation  is  finished.  The  calces  of 
lead  mixed  in  a  small  quantity  either  with  silex  or 
alumine,  also  with  the  pure  calx  of  tin,  exceedingly' 
white,  give  likewise  yellows.  One  part  of  the  oxyde 
of  lead  is  added  to  two,  three,  or  four  of  the  other  sub- 
stances above-mentioned.  In  these  different  composi- 
tions for  yellow,  yon  may  use  also  oxyde  of  iron,  either 
pure,  or  that  kind  which  has  been  prepared  with  alum 
and  vitriol  of  iron :  you  will  then  obtain  different  shades 
of  yellow.  From  what  has  been  said,  yon  may  vary 
these  compositions  of  yellow  as  much  as  yon  please. 
Yellows  require  so  little  flux,  that  one  or  two  parts,  in 
general,  to  one  of  the  colour,  are  sufficient.  Saline 
Muxes  are  improper  for  them,  and  especially  those  which 
contain  nitre.  They  must  be  used  with  fluxes  composed 
of  enamel  sand,  oxyde  of  lead,  and  borax,  without  ma- 
rine salt.  A  yellow  may  be  obtained  also  directly  from 
silver.  All  these  mixtures  may  be  varied,  and  you  may 
try  others.  For  this  purpose  you  may  use  sulphate  of 
silver,  or  any  oxyde  of  that  metal  mixed  with  alumine 
or  silex,  or  even  with  both,  in  equal  quantities.  The 
whole  must  be  gently  heated  until  the  yellow  colour  ap- 
pears, and  the  matter  is  to  be  employed  with  the  fluxes 
pointed  out  for  yellows.  Yellow  of  silver,  like  purple, 
cannot  endure  a  strong  heat :  a  nitric  solution  of  silver 
may  be  precipitated  by  the  auunoniacal  phosphate  of 
soda,  and  you  will  obtain  a  yellow  precipitate,  which 
may  be  used  to  paint  in  that  colour  with  fluxes,  which 
ought  then  to  be  a  little  harder.  Besides  the  methods 
above-mentioned,  the  best  manner  of  employing  the 
oxyde  of  silver  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  employ  it  pure : 
in  that  cue,  you  do  not  paint,  but  stain.  It  will  be 
sufficient,  then,  to  lay  a  light  coating  on  die  place  which 
you  wish  to  stain  yellow,  and  to  heat  the  article  gently 
to  give  it  the  colour.  You  must  not  employ  too  strong 
a  heat :  the  degree  will  easily  be  found  by  practice. 
When  the  article  has  been  sufficiently  heated,  you  take 
it  from  the  fire  and  separate  the  coating  of  oxyde,  which 
will  be  found  reduced  to  a  regulus.  You  will  then  ob- 
serve the  place  which  it  occupied  tinged  of  a  beautiful 
yellow  colour,  without  thickness.  It  is  chiefly  on 
transparent  glass  that  this  process  succeeds  best  Very 
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the  mine  effect :  but  what  'i  obtain  all  the  shades  of  red  from  pure  red  to  orange,  by 
this  case  was  sulphate  of   using,  in  differtnt  proportions,  the  oxyde  of  copper  and 

that  of  iron.   The  calx  of  copper  fuses  argil  mora 
easily  than  silex :  tbe  case  is  the  same  with  calx  of 
If  you  fuse  two  or  tl 


fine  silver  filings  produce 

seemed  to  succeed  best  hi 

silver  well  ground  up  with  a  little  water,  that  it  may  be 
extended  very  smooth.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  may 
readily  be  that  this  yellow  must  not  be  employed 
like  other  colours;  that  it  must  not  be  applied  till  the 
rest  have  been  fused;  for,  as  it  is  exceedingly  fusible, 
and  ready  to  change,  it  would  be  injured  by  tbe  other 
colours;  and  as  the  coating  of  silver  which  is  reduced 
must  be  removed  the  fluxes  would  fix  it,  and  prevent 
the  possibility  of  its  being  afterwards  separated.  Work* 
ing  on  glass  is  not  attended  with  this  inconvenience,  be- 
cause die  silver-yellow  is  applied  on  the  opposite  side 
to  that  on  which  the  other  colours  arc  laid. 

Gbbbh.— Green  is  obtained  directly  from  the  oxyde 
of  copper.  All  the  oxydea  of  copper  are  good;  they 
require  little  flux,  which  even  most  not  be  too  fusible  : 
one  pert  or  two  of  flux  will  be  sufficient  for  one  oxyde. 
This  colour  agrees  with  all  the  fluxes,  the  saline  as  well 
as  the  metallic,  which  tends  to  vary  a  little  the  shades. 
A  mixture  of  yellow  and  blue  is  also  used  to  produce 
who  paint  figures  or  portraits  employ 
in  this  manner;  but  tbose  who  paint 
glazed  vessels,  either  earthen-ware  or  porcelain,  employ 
in  general  copper  green.  Independently  of  the  beauti- 
ful green  colour  produced  by  oxydated  copper,  it  pro- 
duces also  a  very  beautiful  red  colour.  This  beautiful 
red  colour,  produced  by  copper,  is  exceedingly  fugitive. 
The  oxyde  of  copper  gives  red  only  when  it  contains 
very  little  oxygen,  and  approaches  near  to  die  state  of  a 
regulus.  Notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  employing 
this  oxyde  for  a  red  colour,  a  method  has  been  found  to 
stain  transparent  glass  with  different  shades  of  a  very 
beautiful  red  colour  by  means  of  calx  of  copper.  The 

aploy  tbe  cab  of 
calx  of  iron,  which  for  that 
purpose  must  not  be  too  much  calcined;  you  add  also 
a  very  small  quantity  of  calx  of  copper  to  the  mass  of 
glass  which  you  are  desirous  of  tinging.  The  glass  at 
first  must  have  only  a  very  slight  tinge  of  green,  inclin- 
ing to  yellow.  When  tbe  glass  has  that  colour  you 
make  it  pass  to  red,  and  even  a  very  dark  red,  by 
mixing  with  it  red  tartar  in  powder,  or  even  tallow. 
You  must  mix  this  matter  well  in  the  glass,  and  it  will 
assume  a  very  dark  red  colour.  The  glass  swells  up 
very  much  by  this  addition.  Before  it  is  worked  it 
must  be  suffered  to  settle,  and  become  compact ;  but 
as  soon  as  it  has  fully  assumed  tbe  colour  it  must  be 
immediately  worked,  for  the  colour  does  not  remain 
long,  and  even  often  disappears  while  working ;  but  it 
may  be  restored  by  beating  the  glass  at  die  flame  of  a 
lamp.  It  is  difficult  to  make  this  colour  well;  but  when 
it  succeeds  it  is  very  beautiful,  and  has  a  great  deal  of 
By  employing  the  calx  of  copper  alone  for 
:s  above  mentioned,  you  will  obtain,  when 
you  succeed  well,  a  red  similar  to  the  most  beautiful 
carmine.  The  calx  of  iron  changes  the  red  into  ver- 
milion, according  to  the  quantity  added.  If  we  had 
— :  for  the    '  • 


process  is  as  follows :  you  do  not 
pure,  but  add  to  it 


you  fuse  two  or  three  parts  of  argil 
oxyde  of  copper,  and  if  the  heat  be  sufficient,  you  will 
obtain  a  very  opake  enamel,  and  of  a  vermilion  red 
colour:  the  oxyde  of  copper  passes  from  red  to  green 
through  yellow,  so  that  the  enamel  of  copper,  which 
becomes  red  at  a  strong  heat,  may  be  yellow  with  a 
weaker  beat.  Tbe  same  effect  may  be  produced  by 
de-oxydating  copper  in  different  degree*:  this  will  be  ef- 
fected according  as  the  heat  is  more  or  less  violent.  The 
above  composition  might,  I  think,  be  employed  to  give 
a  vermilion  red  colour  to  porcelain.  The  heat  of  the 
porcelain  furnace  ought  to  be  of  sufficient  strength  to 
produce  tbe  proper  effect.  The  calx  of  iron  fused  also 
with  argil,  in  tbe  same  proportions  as  tbe  calx  of  copper, 
gives  a  very  beautiful  black.  These  proportions  may, 
however,  be  varied. 

Blob. — Blue  is  obtained  from  the  oxyde  of  cobalt. 
It  is  the  moat  fixed  of  all  colours,  and  becomes  equally 
beautiful  with  a  weak  as  with  a  strong  beat.  The  blue 
produced  by  cobalt  is  more  beautiful  the  purer  it  is,  and 
the  more  it  is  oxydated.  Arsenic  does  not  hurt  it. 
Tbe  saline  fluxes  which  contain  nitre  are  those  best 
suited  to  it :  you  add  a  little  also  when  you  employ 
that  flux  which  contains  a  little  calcined  borax  or  glass 
of  borax,  though  you  may  employ  it  also  with  that  flux 
alone.  But  tbe  flux  which,  according  to  my  experi- 
ments, gives  to  cobalt-blue  the  greatest  splendour  and 
beauty  is  that  composed  of  white  glass  (which  contains 
no  metallic  calx)  of  borax,  nitre,  and  diaphoretic  anti- 
mony well  washed.  When  this  glass  is  made  for  the 
purpose  of  being  employed  as  a  flux  for  blue,  you 
add  less  of  the  white  oxyde  of 
whole  will  be  sufficient. 

Violet.— Black  calx  of  manganese,  employed  with 
saline  fluxes,  gives  a  very  beautiful  violet.    By  varying 
tbe  fluxes,  the  shade  of  the  colour  may  also  be  varied : 
it  is  very  fixed  as  long  as  it  retains  its  oxygen.  The 
oxyde  of  manganese  may  produce  different  colours ;  but 
tor  til  at  purpose  it  will  be  necesnary  that  we  should  be 
able  to  fix  its  oxygen  in  it  in  different  proportions. 
How  to  effect  this  has  perhaps  never  yet  been  disco- 
vered.   These  arc  nil  the  colours  obtained  from  metals. 
From  this  it  is  evident  that  something  still  remains  to  be 
discovered.    We  do  not  know  what  might  be  produced 
by  the  oxydes  of  platina,  tungsten,  molybdena,  and 
nickel:  all  these  oxydea  are  still  to  be  tried;  each  of 
them  must  produce  a  colour,  and  perhaps  red,  which 
is  obtained  neither  directly  nor  with  facility  from  any 
of  the  metallic  substances  formerly  known  and  hitherto 
employed. 

Having  laid  before  the  English  artist  tbe  result  of 
M.  Clouet's  Researches,  as  they  were  presented  to  the 
French  National  lustitute,  of  which  he  was  an  associ- 
ate ;  we  shall  add  a  few  general  observations  taken  from 
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study  and  employment, 
expensive  colour  known  in 


of  enamelling  theii 
most  beautiful  and 
this  branch  of  the  art  is  an  exquisitely  fine  rich  and  pur- 
plish tinge,  given  by  the  salts  and  oxydea  of  gold,  espe- 
cially the  purple  precipitate  formed  by  tin  in  one  form 
or  other,  and  the  nitre-muriate  of  gold,  and  also  by 
fulminating  gold.  This  fine  colour,  however,  requires 
much  skill  in  the  artist  to  be  fully  brought  out.  Other 
and  commoner  reds  are  given  by  the  oxyde  of  iron,  but 
this  requires  (he  mixture  of  alumine,  or  some  other  sub- 
stance refractory  in  the  fire,  otherwise  what  would 
under  proper  circumstances  be  a  full  red  will  degene- 
rate into  a  black. 

Yellow  is  either  gives  by  the  oxyde  of  silver  alone, 
or  by  the  oxydes  of  lead  and  antimony,  with  simi- 
lar mixtures  to  those  required  for  iron.    The  reiver 
is  as  tender  a  colour  as  gold,  and  as  readily  injured  or 
lost  in  a  high  beat.  Green  is  given  by  the  oxyde  of 
copper,  or  it  may  also  be  produced  by  a  mixture  of 
yellow  colours.    Blue  as  given  by  cobalt,  and  this  seems 
tbe  most  certain  of  all  eaamel  colours,  and  as  easy  to 
be  managed.    Black  is  produced  by  a  mixture  of  co- 
balt and  maogaoese.    "  Tbe  reader,"  says  Mr.  Aikio, 
in  bis  Chemical  Dictionary,  "  may  conceive  how  much 
the  difficulties  of  this  nice  art  are  increased,  when  the 
object  is  not  merely  to  lay  an  uniform  coloured  glazing 
on  a  metallic  surface,  but  also  to  paint  that  surface  with 
figures  and  oilier  designs  that  require  extreme  delicacy 
of  outline,  accuracy  of  shading,  and  selection  of  co- 
louring.   The  enamel  painter  has  to  work  not  with 
'  colours,  but  with  mixtures  which  he  knows  from 
i  will  produce  certain  colours  after  the  opera- 
tion of  tbe  fire,  and  to  the  common  skill  of  the  painter 
in  the  arrangement  of  bis  pallet  and  the  choice  of  his 
colours;  tbe  enameller  has  to  add  an  infinite  quantity  of 
practical  knowledge  of  the  chemical  operation  of  one 
metallic  oxyde  on  another,  the  fusibility  of  his  materials, 
and  tbe  utmost  degree  of  beat  at  which  they  will  retain 
not  only  the  accuracy  of  the  figures  which  he  has  given, 
but  the  precise  shade  of  colour  which  he  intends  to  lay 
on.   Painting  in  enamel  requires  a  succession  of  firings; 
first,  of  the  ground  which  is  to  receive  the  design,  and 
which  itself  requires  two  firings,  and  then  of  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  design  itself.   The  ground  is  laid  on 
in  tbe  same  general  way  as  the  common  watch  face 
enamelling  already  described.    The  colours  are  the  dif- 
ferent metallic  oxydes  melted  with  some  or  other  vi- 
trescent  mixture,  and  ground  to  extreme  fineness. 
These  are  worked  up  with  an  essential  oil,  that  of  spike 
is  preferred,  and  next  to  it  the  oil  of  lavender,  to  the 
proper  consistence  of  oil  colours,  and  are  laid  on  with 
a  very  fine  hair  brush.    The  essential  oil  should  be  very 
pure,  and  the  use  of  this  rather  than  any  fixed  oil,  is 
probably  that  the  whole  may  evaporate  completely  in  a 
moderate  heat,  and  leave  no  carbonaceous  matter  in 
contact  with  tbe  colour  when  red-hot,  which  might  af- 
fect its  degree  of  oxydation,  and  thence  the  shade  of 
colour  which  it  is  intended  to  produce.    As  the  colour 
of  some  of  the  vitrified  metallic  oxydes,  such  as  that  of 
gold,  will  stand  only  at  a  moderate  heat,  while  others 


will  bear  and  even  require  a  higher  temperature  to  be 
properly  fixed,  it  forms  a  great  part  of  the  technical 
skill  of  the  artist  to  apply  different  colours  in  their  pro- 
per order  ;  fixing  first  those  shades  which  are  produced 
by  the  colours  that  will  endure  the  highest  degree  of 
heat,  and  finishing  with  those  that  demand  the  least 
heat.  The  outline  of  the  design  is  first  traced  on  the 
enamel,  ground  and  burnt  in ;  after  which  tbe  parts  are 
filled  up  gradually  with  repeated  burnings  to  the  last  and 
finest  touches  of  the  tenderest  enamel." 

Those  who  paint  on  enamel,  on  earthen- ware,  porce- 
lain, &c,  must  regulate  the  fusibility  of  the  colours  by 
the  most  tender  of  those  employed,  as,  for  example, 
the  purple.  When  tbe  degree  which  is  best  suited  to 
purple  has  been  found,  the  other  less  fusible  colours 
may  be  so  regulated  (by  additions  of  flux),  when  it  is 
necessary  to  fuse  all  the  colours  at  the  same  time,  aud 
at  the  same  degree  of  heat.  You  may  paint  also  in 
enamel  without  flux ;  but  all  tbe  colours  do  not  equally 
stand  the  heat  which  must  be  employed.  If  the  enamel, 
however,  on  which  you  paint  be  very  fusible,  they  may 
all  penetrate  it.  This  manner  of  painting  gives  no 
thickness  of  colour;  on  the  contrary,  the  colours  sink 
into  the  enamel  at  the  places  where  the  tints  are  strong- 
est To  make  tbem  penetrate  and  give  them  lustre,  a 
pretty  strong  fire  will  be  necessary  to  soften  die  enamel 
and  bring  it  to  a  state  of  fusion.  This  method  cannot 
be  practised  but  on  enamel  composed  with  sand,  which 
1  call  enamel-sand,  as  already  mentioned.  It  may  be 
readily  seen,  also,  that  the  colours  and  enamel,  capable 
of  enduring  the  greatest  heat,  will  be  the  most  solid, 
and  the  least  liable  to  be  changed  by  the  air.  On  this 
subject  we  shall  have  occasion  to  enlarge  under  tbe  ar- 
ticles Glass  and  Porcelain  Manufactures. 

Tbe  following  method  of  filling  up  engraving  on  sil- 
ver with  a  durable  black  enamel  is  practised  in  Persia 
and  India. 

They  take  half  an  ounce  of  silver,  two  ounces  and  a 
half  of  copper,  three  ounces  and  a  half  of  lead,  twelve 
ounces  of  sulphur,  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  sal-ammo- 
niac. The  metals  are  melted  together  and  poured  into  a 
crucible,  which  has  been  before  filled  with  pulverised 
sulphur  made  into  a  paste  by  means  of  water ;  the  cru- 
cible is  then  immediately  covered  that  the  sulphur  may 
not  take  tire,  and  thisregulus  is  calcined  over  a  smelting 
fire  until  tbe  superfluous  sulphur  be  bunted  away.  This 
regulus  is  then  coarsely  pounded,  and  with  a  solution  of 
sal  ammoniac  formed  into  a  paste,  which  is  rubbed  into 
tbe  engraving  on  silver  plate.  The  silver  is  then  wiped 
clean,  and  suffered  to  become  so  hot  under  the  muffle, 
that  the  substance  rubbed  into  the  strokes  of  the  eu- 
graving  melts  and  adheres  to  the  metal.  The  silver  is 
afterwards  wetted  with  tbe  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  and 
again  placed  under  the  muffle  till  it  becomes  red  hot. 
The  engraved  surface  may  then  be  smoothed  and  po- 
lished without  any  danger  of  tbe  black  substance,  which 
is  an  artificial  kind  of  silver  ore,  either  dropping  out  or 
decaying.  In  this  manner  is  all  the  silver  plate  brought 
from  Russia  ornamented  with  black  engraved  figures. 
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The  art  of  engraving,  in  England,  has  gradually  I 
amen  to  its  present  advanced  state  from  the  nide  me-  [ 
chanical  practice  by  our  British  ancestors.   That  it  was  . 
practised  in  this  island  from  a  very  early  period,  may  be 
seen  by  the  remains  of  the  instruments  of  war,  and  other 
antiquities,  which  have  been  found  in  the  Celtic  and 
Saxon  tumuli :  these  frequently  bear  the  marks  of  the 
graver,  or  of  some  tool  very  similar  to  it ;  and  the  nu- 
merous coins  of  antiquity  must  satisfy  every  inquirer  of 
the  early  British  existence  of  this  species  of  engraving, 
an  art  which  is  thought  to  bare  been  introduced  from 
Rome. 

Engraving  has  been  performed  in  different  countries, 
and  at  different  periods  of  time,  on  various  substances, 
chiefly  on  metals,  wood,  and  die  oriental  precious 
stones,  which  are  called  gems,  but  with  instruments 
that  have  varied  but  little  since  they  were  first  iuvented. 
The  metals  upon  which  engraving  is  chiefly  employed, 
are  copper  and  steel,  the  former  for  producing  impres- 
sions on  paper  in  various  ways,  the  latter  for  striking 
coins,  medals,  &c.  Engraving  on  copper,  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  impressions  on  paper,  may  almost 
be  said  to  be  an  art  of  modern  invention ;  for  though 
the  ancients  ornamented  their  armour,  metal  vases,  &c., 
by  this  means,  they  appear  never  to  have  thought  of 
printing  from  the  incisions,  or  lines,  cut  with  the  graver, 
nor  was  it  thought  of  till  about  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century.  This  art  is  chiefly  employed  in  representing 
historical  subjects,  landscapes,  portraits,  &c,  after  pic- 
tures, or  other  designs  made  for  the  purpose. 

Engraving  on  copper,  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
impressions  on  paper,  may  be  divided  into  several  spe- 
cies ;  as  engraving  in  aquatiuta  ;  in  the  chalk  manner ; 
with  aquafortis ;  engraving  on  mezzotinto,  and  the  ori- 
ginal art  of  engraving  in  lines.  We  shall  begin  with  the 
latter. 

Engraving  is  the  cutting  lines  upon  a  copper-plate, 
by  means  of  a  sleel  instrument  called  a  graver,  without 
the  use  of  aquafortis.  This,  as  we  have  observed,  was 
the  first  way  of  producing  copper-plate  prints  that  was 
practi»cd,  and  is  still  much  used  in  historical  subjects, 
portraits,  and  in  finishing  landscapes.  The  tools  neces- 
sary for  this  art  are,  gravers,  a  scraper,  a  burnisher,  an 
oil-stone,  a  sand  bag,  au  oil  rubber,  and  some  good 
charcoal.  The  gravers  are  made  of  tempered  steel, 
fitted  into  short  wooden  handles.  They  are  square  and  lo- 
zenge-shaped. The  first  are  used  in  cutting  broad  strokes, 
the  other  for  fainter  and  more  delicate  lines.  The  scraper 


is  a  three-edged  tool,  for  rubbing  off  the  burr  raised  by- 
the  graver.  Burnishers  arc  for  reducing  lines  that  are 
too  deep,  or  burnishing  out  any  scratches  or  holes  in- 
the  copper :  they  are  of  bard  steel,  rounded  and  po- 
lished. The  oil-stone  is  for  whetting  the  gravers, 
etching  points,  Sec.  The  sand-bag,  or  cushion,  is  for 
laying  the  plate  upon,  for  the  cooveoiency  of  turning  it 
in  any  direction.  The  oil  rubber  and  charcoal  are  for 
polishing  the  plate.  As  great  attention  is  required  to 
whet  the  graver,  particularly  the  belly  of  it,  care  must 
be  taken  to  lay  the  two  angles  of  die  graver  which  are 
to  be  held  next  the  plate,  flat  upon-  the  stone,  and  rub 
them  steadily,  fill  the  belly  rises  gradually  above  the 
plate ;  otherwise  it  will  dig  into  the  copper,  and  then  it 
wdl  he  impossible  to  keep  a  point,  or  execute  the  work 
with  freedom.  Por  this  purpose,  keep  your  right  arm 
close  to  your  side,  and  place  the  fore-ringer  of  your  left 
hand  upon  that  part  of  the  graver  which  lies  uppermost 
on  the  stone.  In  order  to  whet  the  face,  place  the 
flat  part  of  the  handle  in.  the  hollow  of  the  hand,  with 
the  belly  of  the  graver  upwards,  upon  a  moderate  slope, 
and  rub  the  extremity  upoo  the  stone,  fill  it  has  an 
exceedingly  sharp  point.  When  the  graver  is  too  hard, 
as  may  be  known  by  the  frequent  breaking  of  the  point, 
the  method  of  tempering  it  is  as  follows:  Heat  a  poker 
red-hot,  and  hold  the  graver  upon  it,  within  half  an  inch 
of  the  point,  till  the  steel  changes  to  a  light  straw  co- 
lour ;  then  put  the  point  into  oil  to  cool ;  or,  bold  the 
graver  close  to  the  flame  of  a  caudle,  till  it  be  of  the 
same  colour,  and  cool  it  in  the  tallow.  Be  not  hasty 
in  tempering ;  for  sometimes  a  little  whetting  will  bring 
it  to  a  good  condition,  when  it  is  but  a  little  too  hard. 
To  hold  the  graver,  cut  off  diat  part  of  the  handle 
which  is  upon  the  same  line  with  the  belly,  or  sharp 
edge  of  the  graver,  making  that  side  flat,  that  it  may  be- 
no  obstruction.  Uold  the  handle  in  the  hollow  of  the 
hand,  aud  extendii>g  your  fore-finger  towards  the  point, 
let  it  rest  on  the  back  of. the  graver,  that  yob  may  guide 
it  flat  and  parallel  with  the  plate. 

To  lay  the  design  upon  the  plate,  after  you  have  po- 
lished it  fine  and  smooth,  heat  it  so  that  it  will  melt 
virgin-wax,  with,  which  rub  it  thinly  aud  equally  over, 
and  let  it  cool.  Then  the  design  which  you  are  about 
to  lay  on,  must  be  drawn  on  |iaper,  with  a  black-lead 
pencil,  and  laid  upoo  the  plate,  with  its  pencilled  sid« 
upon  the  wax ;  then  press  it,  aud  with  a  burnisher  go 
over  every  part  of  the  design,  and  when  you  take  off  the 
paper,  you  will  find  all  the  hues  which  you  drew  with 
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the  black-lead  pencil  upon  tlie  waxed  plate,  as  if  it  had 
been  drawn  on  it ;  then  with  a  sharp  pointed  tool  trace 
the  design  through  the  wax  upon  the  plate,  and  you 
may  then  take  off  the  wax,  and  proceed  to  work.  Let 
the  table  or  board  you  work  at,  be  firm  and  steady ; 
upon  which  place  your  sand-bag  with  the  plate  upon  it, 
and,  holding  the  graver  as  above  directed,  proceed  in 
the  following  manner :  For  straight  strokes,  move  the 
tight  hand  forwards ;  leaning  lighter  where  the  stroke 
should  be  hue,  and  harder  where  you  would  have  it 
broader.  For  circular  or  crooked  strokes,  hold  the 
graver  firmly,  moving  your  hand  or  the  plate,  as  you 
see  convenient.  Learn  to  carry  the  hand  with  such 
dexterity,  that  you  may  end  your  stroke  as  fiuely  as  you 
began  it ;  and  if  you  have  occasion  to  make  one  part 
deeper  or  blacker  than  another,  do  it  by  degrees :  and 
take  care  that  your  strokes  be  not  too  close,  nor  too 
wide.  In  the  course  of  your  work,  scrape  off  the 
roughness  which  arises,  with  your  scraper ;  but  be  care- 
ful not  to  scratch  tin  plate,  and  that  you  may  see  your 
work  properly  as  you  go  on,  rub  it  with  the  oil-rubber, 
and  wipe  the  plate  clean,  which  will  take  off  the  glare 
of  the  copper,  and  shew  what  you  have  done  to  advan- 
tage. Any  mistakes  or  scratches  in  the  plate  may  be 
nibbed  out  with  the  burnisher,  and  the  part  levelled 
with  the  scraper,  polishing  it  agaiu  lightly  with  the  bur- 
nisher, or  charcoal.  Having  thus  attained  the  use  of 
the  graver,  according  to  the  foregoing  rules,  you  will 
be  able  to  finish  the  piece,  by  graving  up  the  several 
parts  to  the  colour  required ;  beginning  with  the  fainter 
parts,  and  advancing  gradually  with  the  stronger,  till  the 
whole  is  completed.  The  dry  point  or  needle  (so  called 
because  not  used  till  the  ground  is  taken  off  the  plate)  is 
principally  employed  in  the  extremely  light  parts  of  wa- 
fer, sky,  drapery,  architecture,  &c. 

After  all,  in  the  conduct  of  die  graver  and  dry  point, 
it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  rules  which  shall  lead  to  emi- 
nence in  the  art.  Every  thing  seems  to  depend  on  the 
habit,  disposition,  and  genius  of  the  artist.  A  person 
cannot  expect  to  excel  very  much  in  engraving,  who  is 
not  a  good  master  of  design,  and  he  ought  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  perspective,  the  principles  of  architec- 
ture, and  anatomy.  He  will,  by  these  means,  be  able, 
by  proper  degradations  of  strong  and  faint  tints,  to  throw 
backward  and  bring  forward  the  figures,  and  other  ob- 
jects of  a  picture  or  design,  which  he  proposes  to  imi- 
tate. To  preserve  equality  and  union  in  lib  works,  the 
engraver  should  always  sketch  out  the  principal  objects 
of  his  piece  before  he  undertakes  to  finish  them.  In 
addition  to  the  rules  already  given,  we  may  observe, 
that  the  strokes  of  the  graver  should  never  be  crossed 
too  much  in  the  lozenge  manner,  particularly  in  the  re- 
presentations of  muscle  or  flesh,  because  sharp  angles 
produce  the  unpleasing  effect  of  lattice-work,  and  take 
from  the  eye  the  repose  which  is  agreeable  to  it,  in  all 
kinds  of  picturesque  designs :  there  are  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  as  in  the  case  of  clouds,  the  representation  of 
tempests,  waves  of  the  sea,  the  skins  of  hairy 


or  the  leaves  of  trees,  in  which  this  method  of  crossing 
may  be  admitted. 

In  managing  the  strokes,  the  actions  of  the  figures, 
and  of  all  their  parts,  should  be  considered,  and,  as  in 
painting,  it  should  be  observed  how  they  advance  to- 
wards or  recede  from  the  eye,  and  the  graver  must,  of 
course,  be  guided  according  to  the  risings  or  the  cavities 
of  the  muscles  or  folds,  making  the  strokes  wider  and 
fainter  in  the  light,  and  closer  and  firmer  in  the  shades ; 
thus  the  figures  will  not  appear  jagged,  and  the  outlines 
may  be  formed  and  termtuated  without  being  cut  too 
hard.  However,  though  the  strokes  break  off  where 
the  muscle  begins,  yet  they  ought  always  to  have  a  cer- 
tain connexion  with  each  other,  so  that  the  first  stroke 
may  often  serve  by  its  return  to  make  the  second,  which 
will  shew  the  freedom  and  taste  of  the  artist.  In  en- 
graving the  muscles  of  the  human  fig  ure,  1 1 1  e  effect  may 
j  be  produced  in  the  lighter  parts,  by  what  are  called 
long  pecks  of  the  gravers,  or  by  round  dots,  or  by  dots 
a  little  lengthened,  or  what  will  be  better,  by  a  judi- 
cious mixture  of  these  together.  With  regard  to  the 
hair^the  eugravcr  should  begin  his  work  by  laying  the 
principal  grounds,  and  sketching  the  chief  shades  with  a 
few  strokes,  which  may  be  finished  with  finer  and  thin- 
ner strokes  to  the  extremities.  In  the  representation  of 
architecture,  the  work.  Ought  not  to  be  made  too  black, 
because  as  the  edifices  are  usually  constructed  with 
stone,  marble,  &c,  the  colour,  being  reflected  on  all 
sides,  does  not  produce  dark  shades,  as  is  the  case  of 
other  substances.  Where  sculpture  is  to  be  represented, 
white  points  must  not  be  put  in  the  pupils  of  the  eves 
of  the  figures,  and  in  engravings  after  paintings ;  nor 
must  the  hair  or  beard  be  represented  as  in  nature,  which 
makes  the  locks  appear  flowing  in  the  air,  because,  as 
is  evident,  in  sculpture  there  can  be  no  such  appear- 
auces. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  rules  that  shall  apply  to 
all  the  subjects  concerned  in  this  art,  since  it  is  required 
that  they  must  be  varied  with  almost  every  substance  : 
thus,  to  instance  the  eugraviug  cloths  of  different  kinds, 
linen  should  be  done  with  finer  and  closer  hues  than 
other  sorts  of  stuff,  and  should  be  executed  with  single 
strokes.  Woollen  cloth  should  be  engraved  wide  : 
shining  stuffs,  as  silk  or  sattin,  which  are  known  to 
produce  flat  and  broken  folds,  should  be  engraved 
harder  and  straigbter  than  the  others.  Velvet  and  plush 
should  be  always  interlined.  Metals  are  also  repre- 
sented by  interlining,  or  by  clear  single  strokes.  Calm 
waters  are  best  represented  by  strokes  that  arc  straight 
and  parallel  to  the  horizon,  interlined  with  those  that 
are  finer,  omitting  such  places  as,  in  consequence  of 
gleams  of  light,  exhibit  the  shining  appearance  of  wa- 
ter ;  and  the  forms  of  objects  reflected  from  the  water, 
are  expressed  by  die  same  strokes,  retouched  more 
strongly,  or  faintly,  as  occasion  may  require.  For 
agitated  waters,  as  the  waves  of  the  sea,  the  first  strokes 
should  follow  die  waves,  and  may  be  iuterlined.  In 
cascades,  the  strokes  should  follow  the  fall.    Iu  land- 
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scapes,  the  trees,  rocks,  eartb,  and  herbage,  should  be  •] 
etched  as  much  as  possible :  nothing  is  to  be  left  to  the 
graver,  but  perfecting,  softening,  and  strengthening. 
The  dry  point  produces  an  effect  more  delicate  than  the 

Siver  can,  and  may  be  used  to  great  advantage  in 
en,  skies,  distances,  ice,  and  often  water.  In  al- 
most every  thing  it  is  proper  to  etch  the  shadows, 
only  leaving  the  lighter  bats  for  the  dry  point,  graver, 

To  prevent  any  obstruction  from  too  great  a  degree 
of  light,  the  use  of  a  sash  made  of  transparent  or  fan 
paper,  pasted  on  a  frame,  and  placed  sloping  at  a  con- 
venient distance  between  your  work  and  the  light,  will 
preserve  the  sight ;  and  when  the  sun  shines,  it  cannot 


presei 

possibly  be  dispensed  with. 

Of  Mezzotinto  Scraping. — This  art,  which  is  of 
late  date,  is  recommended  by  the  ease  with  which  it  is 
executed,  especially  by  those  who  understand  drawing. 
Mezzotinto  prints  are  those  which  have  no  strokes  of  the 
graver,  but  whose  lights  and  shades  are  blended  toge- 
ther, and  appear  like  a  drawing  in  Indian-ink.  They 
are  different  from  aquatinta;  but  as  both  resemble>  In- 
dian-ink, the  difference  is  not  easily  described.  Mez- 
xotiuto  is  applied  to  portraits  and  historical  subjects  ; 
and  aquatinta  is  chiefly  used  for  landscape  and  archi- 
tecture.   The  tools  necessary  for  mezzotinto  scraping, 
are,  the  grounding-tool,  burnishers,  and  scrapers,  lo 
lay  the  mezzotinto  ground,  lay  your  plate,  with  a  piece 
of  flannel  aoder  it,  upon  the  table,  hold  the  tool  in 
your  hand  perpendicularly;  lean  upon  it  moderately 
hard,  continually  rocking  your  hand  in  a  right  line  from 
end  to  end,  till  you  have  wholly  covered  the  plate  in 
one  direction ;  next  cross  the  strokes  from  side  to  side,  j 
afterwards  from  comer  to  corner,  working  the  tool  eacb  j 
time  all  over  the  plate,  in  every  direction,  almost  like 
the  points  of  a  compass ;  taking  care  not  to  let  the  tool 
cut  (in  one  direction)  twice  in  a  place.  This  done,  the 
plate  will  be  full,  and  would,  if  it  were  printed,  appear 
completely  black.    Having  laid  the  ground,  take  the 
scrapings  of  black  chalk,  and  with  a  piece  of  rag  rub 
them  over  the  plate ;  or  the  plate  may  be  smoked  with 
candles.    Now  take  the  drawing,  and  having  rubbed 
the  back  with  red  chalk-dust,  mixed  with  flake-white, 
proceed  to  trace  it  on  the  plate.   To  form  the  lights 
and  shadows,  take  a  blunt  needle,  and  mark  the  out- 
lines only,  then  scrape  off  the  lights  in  every  part  of  the 
plate,  as  dean  and  smooth  as  possible,  in  proportion 
to  the  strength  of  the  lights  in  your  drawing,  taking  care 
not  to  hurt  the  outlines.    The  use  of  the  burnisher  is  to 
soften  the  extreme  light  parts  after  the  scraper  is  done 
with  ;  such  as  the  tip  of  the  nose,  forehead,  linen,  etc., 
which  might  otherwise,  when  proved,  appear  rather 
misty  than  clear. 

Another  method  used  by  mezzotinto  scrapers,  is,  to 
etch  the  outlines  of  the  original,  and  the  folds  in  dra- 
pery, making  the  breadth  of  the  shadows  by  dots,  which 
having  bit  to  a  proper  depth  with  aquafortis,  they  take 
off  the  ground  used  in  etching,  and  having  laid  the  mez- 
zotinto ground,  proceed  to  scrape  as  above  described. 


When  the  plate  is  ready,  send  it  to  the  copper-plate 
printer,  and  get  it  proved.  Wlien  the  proof  is  dry, 
touch  it  with  white  chalk  where  it  should  be  lighter, 
and  vtilh  black  chalk  where  it  should  be  darker ;  and 
when  the  print  is  re-touched,  proceed  as  before,  for 
the  lights ;  and  for  the  shades,  use  a  small  grounding 
tool ;  prove  it  again ;  and  so  proceed  to  prove  and 
touch,  till  it  is  entirely  to  your  mind. 

Mr.  Robert  Lawrie,  in  the  year  1776,  proposed  to 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufac- 
tures, 6tc.,  a  new  method  of  printing  mezzotinto  prints 
in  colours,  for  which  he  received  a  premium  of  thirty 
guineas.  He  says  he  was  induced  to  attempt  this  me- 
thod, owing  to  the  great  expense  attending  the  exe- 
cution of  good  engravings,  which  had  more  than 
answered  his  most  sanguine  expectations.  In  this  man- 
ner, animals,  plants,  &c.,  for  illustrating  Natural  His- 
tory, may  be  finished  in  their  proper  colours,  very  much 
like  drawings,  and  greatly  resembling  nature.  The 
plates  will  also  admit  of  being  repaired,  so  as  to  furnish 
a  large  impression.  The  following  is  an  explanation  of 
his  method : 

A  copper-plate  with  an  etched  or  engraved  outline, 
dotted  next  the  lights,  and  filled  in  with  mezzotinto 
ground,  is  printed  in  colours  after  nature,  or  from  a 
picture,  by  the  following  process.  The  plate  being 
warmed  in  the  usual  manner,  the  colours  are  applied 
by  means  of  stump  camel-hair  pencils  to  the  different 
parts,  as  the  subject  suggests;  it  is  then  wiped  with  a 
coarse  gauze  canvass,  any  other  being  improper;  after 
this,  it  is  wiped  clean  with  the  hand,  and  being  again 
warmed,  is  passed  through  the  press.  The  colours  are 
mixed  with  burnt  linseed  oil,  and  those  generally  used 
by  painters  arc  proper. 

Of  Engraving  in  Aquatinta. — Aquatinta  is  a  me- 
thod of  producing  prints  very  much  resembling  drawings 
in  Indian-iuk.  The  principle  of  the  process  consists  m 
corroding  the  copper  with  aquafortis,  in  such  a  manuer, 
that  an  impression  from  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  tint 
laid  on  the  paper.  This  is  effected  by  covering  the 
copper  with  a  powder,  or  some  substance  which  takes 
a  granulated  form,  so  as  to  prevent  the  aquafortis  from 
acting  where  the  particles  adhere,  and  by  mis  means 
cause  it  to  corrode  the  copper  partially,  and  in  the  in- 
terstices only.  When  these  particles  are  extremely 
minute  and  near  to  each  other,  the  impression  from  the 
plate  appears  to  the  naked  eye  exactly  like  a  wash  of 
Indian-ink;  but  when  they  are  larger,  the  granulation  is 
more  distinct,  and  as  this  may  be  varied  at  pleasure,  it 
is  capable  of  being  adapted  with  great  success,  to  a 
variety  of  purposes  and  subjects. 

This  powder,  or  granulation,  is  called  the  aquatinta 
ain,  and  there  are  two  general  modes  of  producing  it. 


e  shall  first  describe  what  is  called  the  powder-grain, 
because  it  was  the  first  that  was  used.  Having  etched 
the  outline  on  a  copper-plate,  prepared  in  the  usual  way 
by  the  coppersmith,  some  of  the  substance  must  be  finely 
powdered  and  sifted,  which  will  melt  with  heat,  and 
when  cold  will  adhere  to  the  plate,  and  resist  the  action 
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of  aquafortis.   The  substances  which  have  been  used 
for  tiiis  purpose,  either  separately  or  mixed,  are  as- 
phaltum,  Burgundy  pitch,  rosin,  gum  copal,  gum- 
mastich ;  and  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  all  the  resins  ! 
and  gum-resine  will  answer  the  purpose.  Common 
rosin  has  been  most  generally  used,  and  answers  tole-  i 
rably  well ;  though  gum  copal  makes  a  grain  that  resists 
the  aquafortis  better.    The  substance  intended  to  be 
used  for  the  grain,  must  now  be  distributed  over  the 
plate  as  equally  as  possible  ;  and  different  methods  of 
performing  this  essential  part  of  the  operation  have 
been  used  by  different  engravers,  and  at  different  times. 
The  most  usual  way,  is  to  tie  up  some  of  the  powder 
in  a  piece  of  muslin,  and  strike  it  against  a  piece  of 
stick,  held  at  a  considerable  height  above  the  plate ; 
by  this,  the  powder  that  issues  falls  geody,  and  settles 
equally  over  the  plate.    Every  one  must  have  observed 
how  uniformly  hair-powder  settles  upon  the  furniture 
after  the  operations  of  the  hair-dresser,  which  may 
afford  a  hint  towards  the  best  mode  of  performing  this 
part  of  the  process.    The  powder  must  mil  upon  it 
from  a  considerable  height,  and  there  must  be  a  suffi- 
ciently large  cloud  of  the  dust  formed.    The  plate 
being  covered  equally  over  with  the  dust,  or  powder, 
the  operator,  is  next  to  proceed  .to  fix  it  upon  the  plate, 
by  heating  it  gendy,  so  as  to  melt  die  particles.  This 
may  be  effected  by  holding  under  the  plate  lighted 
pieces  of  brown  paper  rolled  up,  and  moving  them 
about  till  every  part  of  the  powder  is  melted,  this  will 
be  known  by  its  change  of  colour,  which  will  turn 
brownish.    It  must  now  be  suffered  to  cool,  when  it 
may  be  examined  with  a  magnifier,  and  if  the  grains  or 
particles  appear  ta  be  uniformly  distributed,  it  is  ready 
for  the  next  part  of  the  process.    The  design  or  draw- 
ing to  be  engraved  must  now  be  examined,  and  such 
parts  of  it  as  are  perfecdy  white  are  to  be  remarked. 
Those  correspouding  parts  of  the  plate  must  be  covered 
or  stopped  out,  as  it  is  called,  with  turpentine-  varnish , 
diluted  with  turpentine  to  a  proper  consistence,  to  work 
freely  with  the  pencil,  and  mixed  with  lamp-black  to 
give  it  colour ;  for  if  transparent,  the  touches  of  the 
pencil  would  not  be  so  distinctly  seen.   The  margin  of 
the  plate  must  also  be  covered  with  varnish.   When  the 
stopping-out  is  sufficiendy  dry,  a  border  of  wax  must 
be  raised  round  the  plate,  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
etching,  and  the  aquafortis,  properly  diluted  with  water, 
poured  on.    This  is  called  biting  in,  and  is  the  part  of 
the  process  which  is  most  uncertain,  and  which  re- 
quires the  greatest  degree  of  experience.   When  the 
aquafortis  has  lain  on  so  long  that  the  plate,  when 
printed,  would  produce  the  lightest  tint  in  the  drawing, 
it  is  poured  off,  and  the  plate  washed  with  water  and 
dried.    When  it  is  quite  dry,  the  lightest  tints  in  the 
drawing  are  stopped  out,  And  the  aquafortis  poured  on 
as  before ;  and  the  same  process  is  repeated  as  often  as 
there  are  tints  to  be  produced  on  the  plate.  Although 
many  plates  are  etched  entirely  by  this  method  of  stop- 
ping out  and  biting  in  alternately,  yet  it  may  easily  be 
conceived,  that  in  general,  it  would,  be  very  difficult  to 


stop  round,  and  leave  out  all  the  finishing  touches,  as 
also  the  leaves  of  trees,  and  many  other  objects,  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  execute  with  the  necessary 
degree  of  freedom  in  this  manner.    To  overcome  this 
difficulty,  another  very  ingenious  process  has  been  in- 
vented, by  which  these  touches  are  laid  on  the  plate 
with  the  same  ease  and  expedition  as  they  are  in  a 
drawing  in  Indian-ink.    Fine  washed  whiting  is  mixed 
with  a  little  treacle  or  sugar,  and  diluted  with  water  m 
the  pencil,  so  as  to  work  freely,  and  this  is  bud  on  the 
plate  covered  with  the  aquatint  ground,  m  the  same 
manner  and  on  the  same  parts  as  ink  on  the  drawing. 
When  this  is  dry,  the  whole  plate  is  varnished  over 
with  a  weak  and  thin  varnish  of  turpentine,  asphaluim, 
or  mastich,  and  then  suffered  to  dry,  when  tho  aqua- 
fortis ts  poured  on.   The  varnish  wilt  immediately 
break  up  m  tbe  parts  where  the  treacle  mixture  was 
laid,  and  expose  all  those  places  to  the  action  of  the 
acid,  while  the  rest  of  the  plate  remains  secure.  Tbe 
effect  of  this  will  be,  that  all  the  touches  or  places 
where  the  treacle  was  used  will  be  bit  in  deeper  than 
the  rest,  and  will  have  all  the  precision  and  firmness  of 
touches  in  Indian-ink.    After  the  plate  is  completely 
bit-in,  the  bordering-wax  is  taken  off,  by  heating  tbe 
plate  a  little  with  a  lighted  piece  of  paper ;  and  it  is 
then  cleared  from  die  ground  and  varnish  by  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, and  wiped  clean  widi  a  rag  and  a  little  fine 
whiting,  when  it  is  ready  for  the  printer.  The  principal 
disadvantages  of  this  method  of  aquatinting  are,  that 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  produce  the  required  degree 
of  coarseness  or  fineness  in  the  grain,  and  that  plates  so 
engraved  do  not  print  many  impressions  before  they  are 
worn  out.  It  is  therefore  now  very  seldom  used,  though 
it  is  occasionally  of  service. 

We  next  proceed  to  describe  the  second  method  of 
producing  the  aquatint  ground,  which  is  generally  prac- 
tised. Some  resinous  substance  is  dissolved  in  spirits  of 
wine,  as  common  rosin,  Burgundy  pitch,  or  mastich, 
and  this  solution  is  poured  all  over  die  plate,  which  m 
then  held  in  a  slanting  direction  till  the  superfluous  fluid 
drains  off;  and  it  is  laid  down  to  dry,  which  it  does  in  a 
few  minutes.  If  the  plate  be  then  examined  with  tbe 
magnifier,  it  will  be  found  that  the  spirit  in  evaporating 
has  left  the  resin  in  a  granulated  state,  or  rather  that  the 
bitter  has  cracked  in  every  direction,  still  adhering  firmly 
to  the  copper.  A  grain  is  thus  produced  with  the 
greatest  case,  which  ts  extremely  regular  and  beautiful, 
and  much  superior  for  most  purposes  to  that  produced 
by  tbe  former  method.  After  the  grain  is  formed,  every 
part  of  the  process  is  conducted  in  the  same  tnanne* 
ns  has  been  described. 

Having  thus  given  a  general  idea  of  the  art,  we  shall 
mention  some  particulars  necessary  to  be  attended  to, 
in  order  to  ensure  success  in  the  operatic. i.  The  spirit* 
of  wine  used  for  the  solution  must  be  highly  rectified  and 
of  the  best  quality.  What  is  sold  in  the  shops  generally 
contains  cainphire,  which  would  entirely  s|>oil  the  grain. 
Rosin,  Burgundy  pitch,  and  gum-mastic,  when  di»* 
solved  in  spirits  of  wine,  produce  grains  of  a  different 
4  P  appearance 
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appearance  and  figure,  and  are  sometimes  used  sepa-  1 
rately  aud  sometimes  mixed  m  different  proportions, 
according  to  tbe  taste  of  the  artist,  some  using  one  sub- 
stance and  some  another.    In  order   to    produce  a 
coarser  or  finer  gram,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  greater  or 
smaller  quantity  of  resin;  and  to  ascertain  the  proper 
proportions  several  spare  pieces  of  copper  must  be  pro- 
vided,  on  which  the  liquid  may  be  poured  and  the  grain  ; 
examined  before  it  is  applied  to  the  plate  to  be  engraved. 
After  the  solution  is  made  it  must  stand  still  and  undis- 
turbed for  a  day  or  two,  till  all  tbe  impurities  of  the 
resin  have  settled  to  the  bottom  and  the  fluid  is  qnite 
pellucid.    No  other  method  of  freeing  it  from  those 
imparities  has  been  found  to  answer ;  straining   it  . 
through  linen  or  muslin  only  fills  it  with  hairs,  which  j 
are  ruinous  to  the  grain.  The  room  in  which  the  liquid 
is  poured  on  the  plate  must  be  perfectly  still  and  free 
from  dust,  which,  whenever  it  falls  on  the  plate  while 
wet,  causes  a  white  spot,  that  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
move without  laying  the  grain  afresh.    The  plate  must 
also  be  previously  cleaned  with  the  greatest  possible  , 
care  with  a  rag  and  whiting,  as  the  smallest  stain  or 
particle  of  grease  produces  a  streak  or  blemish  in  tbe 
grain.    All  these  attentions  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
produce  a  tolerably  regular  grain ;  and,  after  every 
thing  that  can  be  done  by  the  most  experienced  artists, 
still  there  is  much  uncertainty  in  tbe  process.   They  are 
sometimes  obliged  to  lay  on  the  grains  several  times, 
before  they  procure  one  sufficiently  regular.    Hie  same  ' 
proportions  of  materials  do  not  always  produce  the  . 
same  effect,  as  it  depends  in  some  degree  ou  their  qua- 
lities: and  it  is  even  materially  altered  by  the  weather. 
These  difficulties  are  not  to  be  surmounted  but  by  a 
great  deal  of  experience  ;  and  those  who  are  daily  in 
the  habit  of  pruclising  the  art  are  frequently  liable  to 
the  most  unaccountable  accidents.  Indeed,  it  is  much  to 
be  lamented  that  so  elegant  and  useful  a  process  should 
be  so  extremely  delicate  and  uncertain.    It  being  neces- 
sary to  hold  tbe  plate  in  a  slanting  direction  in  order  to 
drain  off  the  superfluous  fluid,  there  will  naturally  be  a 
greater  body  of  the  liquid  at  the  bottom  than  at  tbe  top 
of  tbe  plate.    On  this  account,  a  grain  laid  in  this  way 
is  always  coarser  at  tbe  side  of  the  plate  that  was  held 
lowermost.  The  most  usual  way  is  to  keep  the  coarsest 
side  for  the  fore  ground,  that  being  generally  the  part 
which  has  the  deepest  shadows.    lu  large  landscapes 
sometimes  various  parts  are  hud  with  different  grains, 
srrording  to  the  nature  of  the  subject.    The  finer  the 
grain  is  tbe  more  nearly  does  the  impression  resemble 
Indian-ink,  and  the  fitter  it  is  for  imitating  drawings : 
but  very  fine  grains  have  several  disadvantages  ;  for  they 
are  apt  to  come  off  before  tbe  aquafortis  has  lain  on  • 
long  enough  to  produce  the  desired  depth ;  and  as  tbe  j 
plate  is  not  corroded  so  deep,  it  sooner  wears  out  in  J 
printing,  whereas  coarser  grains  are  firmer,  the  acid 
goes  deeper,  and  the  plate  will  throw  off  a  great  many  ■ 
more  impressions.   The  reason  of  all  this  is  evideut,  I 
when  it  is  considered  that  in  tbe  fine  grains  die  particles  ■ 
ore  small  and  near  each  other,  and  consequently  the 


aquafortis,  which  acts  laterally  as  well  as  downwards, 
soon  undermines  the  particles  and  causes  them  to  come 
off.  If  left  too  long  on  the  plate,  the  acid  would  eat 
away  tl>e  grain  entirely.  On  these  accounts,  therefore, 
the  moderately  coarse  grains  are  more  sought  after,  and 
answer  better  the  purpose  of  the  publisher  than  the 
tine  grains  which  were  formerly  m  use.  Although 
there  are  considerable  difficulties  in  laying  properly  the 
aquatint  grain,  yet  the  corroding  tbe  copper,  or  bitiug- 
in,  so  as  to  produce  exactly  the  tint  required,  is  sliJl 
more  precarious  and  uncertain.  All  engravers  allow 
that  no  positive  rules  can  be  laid  down,  by  which  the 
success  of  this  process  can  be  secured ;  nothing  but  a 
great  deal  of  experience  and  attentive  observation  can 
enable  the  artist  to  do  it  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 
There  are  some  hints,  however,  which  may  be  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  the  person  who  wishes  to  attain 
tbe  practice  of  this  art.  It  i*  evident  that  tbe  longer 
the  acid  remains  on  the  copper  the  deeper  it  bites,  and 
consequently  the  darker  will  be  tbe  shade  in  the  im- 
pression. It  may  be  of  some  use,  therefore,  to  have 
several  bits  of  copper  laid  with  aquatint  grounds  of  the 
same  kind  to  be  used  in  tbe  plate,  and  to  let  the  aqua- 
fortis remain  for  different  lengths  of  time  on  each ;  and 
then  to  examine  the  tints  produced  in  one,  two,  three, 
four  minutes,  or  longer.  Observations  of  this  kind 
frequently  repeated,  and  with  different  degrees  of 
strength  of  the  acid,  will  at  length  assist  the  judgment 
in  guessing  at  the  tint  which  is  produced  in  the  plate. 
'  A  magnifier  is  also  useful  to  examine  the  grain,  and  to 
observe  the  depth  to  which  it  is  bit.  It  must  be  ob- 
served, that  no  proof  of  tbe  plate  can  be  obtained  fill 
tbe  whole  process  is  finished.  If  any  part  appears  to 
have  been  bit  too  dark  it  must  be  burnished  down  with 
a  steel  burnisher ;  but  this  requires  great  delicacy  and 
good  management  not  to  make  the  shade  streaky  ;  and 
as  the  beauty  and  durability  of  the  grain  are  always 
somewhat  injured  bv  it,  it  should  be  avoided  as  much 
as  possible.  Those  parts  which  are  not  dark  enough 
must  have  a  fresh  gram  laid  over  them,  and  be  stopped 
round  with  varnish,  and  subjected  again  to  tbe  aqua- 
fortis. This  is  called  re-bitmg,  and  requires  peculiar 
care  and  attention.  The  plate  must  be  very  well 
cleaned  out  with  turpentine  before  tbe  grain  is  laid  on, 
which  should  be  pretty  coarse,  otlicrwise  it  will  not  lay 
upon  the  heights  only,  as  is  necessary  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  same  grain.  If  the  new  grain  is  different  from 
the  former  it  will  not  be  so  clear  nor  so  firm,  but  rot- 
ten. We  have  now  given  a  general  account  of  the 
process  of  engraving  in  aquatint,  and  we  believe  that 
no  material  circumstance  has  been  omitted  that  can  be 
communicated  without  seeing  tbe  operation ;  but  after 
all,  it  must  be  confessed  that  no  printed  directions  what- 
ever can  enable  a  person  to  practise  it  perfectly.  Ill 
success  depends  upon  so  many  niceties  and  attention  to 
circumstances  apparently  trifling,  that  the  person  who 
attempts  it  must  not  be  surprised  if  be  does  not  suc- 
ceed at  first.  It  is  a  species  of  engraving  simple  and 
expeditious,  if  every  thing  goes  on  well ;  but  it  is  very' 
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precarious,  and  the  errors  which  arc  made  are  rectified 
with  great  difficulty. 

It  seems  to  be  adapted  chiefly  for  imitation  of 
sketches,  washed  drawings,  and  slight  subjects;  but 
does  not  appear  to  be  at  all  calculated  to  produce  prints 
from  finished  pictures,  as  it  is  not  susceptible  of  that 
accuracy  in  the  balance  of  tints  necessary  for  this  pur- 
pose. Nor  does  it  appear  to  be  suitable  for  book- 
plates, as  it  does  not  print  a  sufficient  number  of  im- 
pressions. It  is  therefore  not  to  be  put  in  competition 
with  die  other  modes  of  engraving.  If  confined  to  those 
subjects  for  which  it  is  calculated,  it  must  be  allowed 
to  be  extremely  useful,  as  it  is  expeditious,  and  may  be 
attained  with  much  less  trouble  than  any  other  mode  of 
engraving.  But  even  this  circumstance  is  a  source  of 
mischief,  as  it  occasions  the  production  of  a  multitude 
of  prints  that  have  no  other  effect  than  that  of  vitiating 
the  public  taste.  Engraving  in  aquatint  was  invented 
by  Le  Prince,  a  French  artist,  who  kept  his  process  a 
long  time  secret,  and  it  is  said  he  sold  his  prints  at  first 
as  drawings;  but  he  appears  to  have  been  acquainted 
•oly  with  the  powder-grain  and  the  common  method  of 
stopping-out.  Hie  prints  which  be  produced  are  still 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  art.  Mr.  Paul 
6andby  was  the  first  who  practised  it  iu  this  country, 
and  it  was  by  him  communicated  to  Mr.  Jukes.  It  is 
now  practised  very  generally  all  over  Europe,  but  no 
wbere  more  successfully  than  in  this  kingdom. 

We  now  come  to  Etching ;  an  important  branch  of 
the  art  of  engraving,  in  which  the  lines  or  strokes,  in- 
itead  of  being  cut  with  a  tool  or  graver,  are  corroded 
or  bit  in  with  nitrous  acid.  In  almost  all  engravings  oil 
copper  that  are  executed  in  the  stroke  manner,  etching 
and  graving  are  combined,  the  plate  being  generally 
begun  by  etching  and  finished  by  the  hand  of  the  en- 
graver. Subjects  that  receive  the  most  assistance  from 
the  art  of  etching  are  landscapes,  architecture,  and 
machinery.  It  is  not  applicable,  or  only  in  a  small 
degree,  to  portraits  and  historical  designs.  In  de- 
scribing the  instruments  and  materials  used  in  this  art, 
we  may  observe  that  copper-plates  on  which  the  de- 
signs are  made  may  be  obtained  ready  prepared  at  the 
coppersmiths. 

Etching-points  or  needles  are  pointed  instruments  of 
steel  about  an  inch  long,  fixed  in  handles  of  hard  wood 
about  six  incbes  in  length,  and  of  the  size  of  a  large 
goose-quill.  They  should  be  made  of  well  tempered 
metal,  and  fixed  very  firmly  in  the  centre  of  die  handle. 
They  must  be  brought  to  an  accurately  conical  point  by 
rubbing  upon  an  oil  stone.  A  parallel  ruler  is  neces- 
sary for  drawing  parallel  straight  lines,  though  Mr. 
.Lowry,  Mr.  Porter  and  others  substitute  for  this  a 
machine  to  be  described  that  greatly  facilitates  the 
labour,  and  perforins  the  work  with  more  accuracy  and 
regularity. 

Nitrous  acid  is  used  for  corroding  or  bi ting-in  the 
rough  sketch  of  the  engraving.  The  bordering  wax  for 
surrounding  the  margin  of  the  copper-plate  when  the 
acid  is  to  be  poured  on,  is  composed  of  one  part  of 


and  two  parts  of  pitch.  These  arc  to  be 
melted  together  in  an  iron  ladle,  and  when  melted  to 
be  thrown  into  warm  water,  after  which  they  are  to  be 
moulded  into  rolls  of  a  convenient  size. 

Turpentine  varnish  is  used  for  covering  the  copper- 
plate in  those  parts  which  are  not  to  be  corroded  with 
die  acid.  This  varnish  is  to  be  mixed  with  lamp-black, 
tbat  it  may  be  seen  better  when  laid  upon  the  plate. 
The  etching-ground  is  used  for  covering  the  plate,  pre- 
viously to  drawing  the  lines  upon  it  with  the  needles. 
The  composition  of  this  is  thus  described  :  take  of  vir- 
gin-wax and  asphaltum,  each  a  pound  and  a  quarter,  of 
black  pitch  and  Burgundy  pitch  each  half  an  ounce ; 
melt  the  wax  and  pitch  together  in  an  earthen  pipkin, 
and  add  to  them  by  degrees  the  asphaltum  finely  pow- 
dered. The  whole  is  now  to  be  boiled  together,  and 
when  sufficiently  boiled  it  is  to  be  poured  into  warm 
water  and  formed  into  balls  for  use. 

To  lay  the  ground  for  etching,  proceed  iu  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  having  cleaned  the  copper-plate  with 
some  fine  whiting  and  a  linen  rag,  to  free  it  from  all 
grease,  fix  a  hand-vice  to  some  part  of  it  wbere  no 
work  is  intended  to  be,  to  serve  as  a  handle  for  managing 
it  by  when  warm.  Roll  up  some  coarse  brown  paper, 
and  light  one  end ;  then  hold  the  back  of  the  plate  over 
the  burning  paper,  moving  it  about  until  every  part 
of  it  is  equally  heated,  so  as  to  melt  the  etching-ground,1 
which  should  be  wrapped  up  in  a  bit  of  taffeta,  to  pre- 
vent any  dirt  that  may  happen  to  be  among  it,  from 
mixing  with  what  is  melted  upon  the  plate.  If  the 
plate  be  large,  it  will  be  best  to  heat  it  over  a  chafing- 
dish  with  some  clear  coals.  It  must  be  heated  just 
sufficient  to  melt  the  ground,  but  not  so  much  as  to 
burn  it.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  etching- 
ground  has  been  rubbed  upon  the  plate,  it  must  be 
dabbed,  or  beat  gently,  while  the  plate  is  hot,  with  8 
small  dabbcr  made  of  cotton  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of 
taffeta,  by  which  operation  the  ground  is  distributed 
more  equally  over  the  plate  than  it  could  be  by  any  other 

When  the  plate  is  thus  uniformly  and  thinly  covered 
with  the  varnish,  it  must  be  blackened  by  smoking 
it  with  a  wax-taper.  For  this  purpose  twist  together 
three  or  four  pieces  of  wax-taper,  to  make  a  larger 
flame,  and  while  the  plate  is  still  warm,  hold  it  with 
the  varnished  side  downwards,  and  move  the  smoky 
part  of  the  lighted  taper  over  its  surface,  till  it  is  made 
almost  quite  black ;  taking  care  not  to  let  the  wick 
touch  the  varnish,  and  that  the  latter  get  no  smear  or 
stain.  In  laying  the  etching-ground,  great  care  must ' 
be  taken  that  no  particles  of  dust  or  dirt  of  any  kind  ' 
settle  upon  it,  as  that  would  be  found  very  troublesome 
in  etching ;  the  room  therefore  in  which  it  is  laid  should 
be  as  still  as  possible  and  free  from  dust. 

The  ground  being  now  kid,  and  suffered  to  cool, 
the  next  operation  is  to  transfer  the  design  to  the  plate. 

For  this  purpose  a  tracing  on  oiled  paper  must  now 
be  made,  from  the  design  to  be  etched,  with  pen  and 
ink,  having  a  very  small  quantity  of  ox's  gall  mixed 
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with  it,  to  make  the  oiled  paper  take  it;  also  a  piece  of 
thin  paper  of  the  same  size,  must  be  rubbed  over  with 
red  chalk,  powdered,  by  menu  of  some  cotton.  Then 
laving  the  red  chalked  paper,  with  its  chalked  side  next 
the  ground,  on  the  plate,  put  the  tracing  over  it,  and 
fasten  them  both  together,  and  to  the  plate,  by  a  little 
bit  of  the  bordering- wax. 

When  all  this  u  prepared,  take  a  blunt  etching 
needle,  apd  go  gently  all  over  the  Unes  in  the  tracing ; 
by  which  means  the  chalked  paper  will  be  pressed 
against  the  ground,  and  the  linos  of  the  tracing  will  be 
transferred  to  the  ground:  on  taking  off  the  papers, 
they  will  be  seen  distinctly. 

The  plate  is  now  prepared  for  drawing  through  the 
lines  which  have  been  marked  upon  the  ground.  For 
this,  the  etching-points  or  needles  are  employed,  lean- 
ing hard  or  lightly,  according  to  the  degree  of  strength 
required  in  the  lines.  Points  of  different  sizes  and 
forms  are  also  used,  for  making  lines  of  different  thick- 
Bess,  though  commonly  this  is  effected  by  the  biting-in 
with  the  aquafortis. 

A  raargia  or  border  of  wax  roust  now  be  formed  all 
round  the  plate,  to  hold  the  aquafortis  when  it  is 
poured  on.  To  do  this,  the  bordering- wox  already 
described  must  be  put  into  lukewarm  water  to  soften  it, 
and  render  it  easily  worked  by  the  hand.  When  suffi- 
ciently pliable,  it  must  be  drawn  out  into  long  rolls, 
and  put  round  the  edges  of  the  plate,  pressing  it  down 
firm,  and  forming  it  with  the  fingers  into  a  neat  wall  or 
margin.  A  spout  must  be  formed  in  one  comer,  to 
pour  off  the  aquafortis  by  afterwards. 

The  nitrous  acid  is  now  to  be  diluted  with  four  or 
five  times  as  much  water,  or  more,  according  as  the 
plate  is  to  be  bit  quick  or  slow,  and  poured  upon  the 
plate.  In  a  few  nunutes  you  will  see  minute  bubbles 
of  sir  filling  all  the  lines  that  have  been  drawn  on  the 
copper,  which  are  to  be  removed  by  a  feather ;  and  the 
plate  must  be  now  and  then  swept,  as  it  is  called,  or 
kept  free  from  air-bubbles.  By  the  more  or  leas  rapid 
production  of  these  bubbles,  you  judge  of  (lie  rapidity 
with  which  the  acid  acts  upon  the  copper.   The  biting 


ground  is  taken  off. 

When  you  judge,  from  the  time  the  acid  has  been  on, 
and  the  rapidity  of  the  biting,  that  those  lines  which  you 
wish  to  be  the  faintest  are  as  deep  as  you  wish,  you  pour 
off  the  aquafortis  by  the  spout,  wash  the  plate  with 
water,  and  dry  it  by  blowing  with  bellows,  or  by  the 
fire,  taking  care  not  to  melt  the  ground.  Those  Unes 
that  are  not  intended  to  be  bit  any  deeper,  must  now 
be  stopped  up  with  tarpenUne-varnish  mixed  with  a 
little  lump-black,  and  laid  on  with  a camei's-hair  penal ; 
and  when  this  is  thoroughly  dry,  the  aquafortis  may 
be  poured  on  again,  to  bile  the  other  lines  that  are 
required  to  be  deeper.  This  process  of  stopping-out 
aud  biting-in,  is  to  be  related  as  often  as  there  are  to 
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be  lines  of  different  decrees  of  thickness,  taking 

not  to  make  any  mistake  in  stopping-out  wrong  lines. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  be  particularly  careful  to  stop- 
out  with  the  varnish,  those  parts  from  which  the  ground 
may  happen  to  have  come  off  by  the  action  of  the  acid; 
otherwise  you  will  have  parts  bit  that  were  not  intended, 
which  is  called  foul-biting.  When  the  biting-in  is  quite 
finished,  the  next  operation  is  to  remove  the  border  ing- 
wax  aud  the  ground,  in  order  that  you  may  see  what 
success  you  liave  had  ;  for  till  then,  this  cannot  be 
known,  exactly.  To  take  off  the  bordcring-wax,  the. 
plate  must  hie  heated  by  a  piece  of  lighted  paper, 
which  softens  the  wax  in  contact  with  the  piste,  and  oc- 
casions it  to  come  off  quite  clean.  Oil  of  turpentine  is 
now  poured  upon  the  ground,  and  the  plate  is  rubbed 
with  a  bit  of  linen  rag,  which  removes  all  the  ground. 
Lastly,  it  is  cleaned  off  with  whitening. 

The  success  of  the  etching  may  now  be  known,  but 
it  is  necessary  to  get  an  impression  taken  upon  paper  by 
opper-plate  printer.   This  impression  is  called  a 

»/• 

If  any  parts  are  not  bit  so  deep  as  were  ui tended,  the 
process  may  be  repeated,  provided  the  lines  are  not 
too  faindy  bit  to  admit  of  it.  This  second  biting-in 
the  same  lines,  is  called  re-biting,  and  is  done  as  fol- 
lows :  melt  a  little  of  the  etching-ground  on  a  spare 
piece  of  copper,  and  dab  it  a  little,  to  get  some  ou  tbe 
dabber ;  then,  having  cleaned  out,  with  whiting,  the 
lines  that  are  to  be  re-bit,  beat  the  plate  genUy,  and 
dab  it  very  lightly  with  the  dabber.  By  this,  the  parts 
between  the  lines  will  be  covered  with  the  ground,  but 
the  Unes  themselves  will  not  be  filled  up,  and  conse- 
quently will  be  exposed  to  tbe  action  of  the  aquafortis. 
This  is  a  very  delicate  process,  und  must  be  performed 
with  great  care.  The  rest  of  the  plate  must  now  be 
varnished  over,  the  bordering  wax  put  on  again,  aud 
the  biting  repeated  in  the  same  manner  as  at  first. 

If  any  part  should  be  bit  too  deep,  it  is  more  difficult 
to  recover  it,  or  make  it  fainter:  this  is  generally  done 
by  burnishing  tbe  part  down,  or  rubbing  it  with  a  piece 
of  charcoal.  This  wiU  make  the  lines  shallower,  and 
cause  them  not  to  print  so  black. 

Should  any  small  pa  its  of  the  Unes  have  missed  al- 
together in  the  biting,  they  may  be  cut  with  the  graver : 
which  is  also  sometimes  employed  to  cross  the  lines  of 
the  etching,  and  thus  to  work  up  a  more  finished 
effect. 

Drv-pointing,  as  it  is  technically  called,  is  a  method 
employed  for  softening  the  harsh  effects  usually  appa- 
rent iii  an  etching.  Th'ia  is  done  by  cutting  wittm  the 
etching-point  upon  tbe  copper  without  any  ground  or 
varnish.  1  his  docs  not  make  a  very  deep  line,  and  is 
used  for  covering  the  light,  where  delicate  tints  and  soft 
shadows  are  wanting.  By  varying  these  processes  of 
etching,  graving,  and  dry-pointing,  the  plate  snay  be 
worked  up  to  the  full  effect  intended. 

Engraving  in  dots,  which  has  been  very  much  prac- 
tised within  the  last  twenty  years,  is  an  old  invention, 
aud  was  tbe  only  mode  discovered  by  the  Italians. 
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ed  print  of  au  old  man  seated  on  a  bank,  with  a  cottage 
in  the  back-ground.  It  is  seen,  likewise,  in  a  print  of 
a  single  figure  standing,  holding  a  cup  and  looking  up- 
wards, by  Giulio  Canipagnola.  The  back-ground  is 
executed  with  round  dots  made  apparently  with  a  dry 
point.  The  figure  is  outlined  with  a  stroke  deeply  en- 
graved and  finished  with  dots,  in  a  manner  greatly 
resembling  prints  engraved  by  Demarteau,  at  Paris,  in 
imitation  of  red  chalk.  The  hair  and  beard  are  ex- 
pressed by  strokes. 

Having  gone  through  the  mechanical  preparations, 
which  require  care  and  experience,  the  engraver's  task 
as  an  artist  or  man  of  taste  properly  begins.    He  may 
.    now  call  forth  his  inventive  powers.    The  forms  of  his 
objects  must  now  be  severally  drawn,  and  his  shadows, 
tints,  and  lights,  excepting  such  as  be  may  prefer  to 
leave  to  be  executed  by  die  graver,  or  dry  point,  be 
etched  by  employing  lines  more  close  or  more  open, 
and  pressing  on  his  needles  more  lightly  or  strongly,  in 
order  that  he  may  vary  his  lines  with  the  nature  of  the 
object.    The  characteristic  advantage  of  etching,  for 
certain  purposes,  over  lines  cut  with  the  graver,  consists 
in  the  unlimited  freedom  of  which  this  mode  of  art  is 
susceptible.  The  etching-needle,  meeting  little  resistance 
from  the  varnish,  glides  along  the  surface  of  the  plate, 
and  easily  takes  any  turn  that  the  taste  of  the]  artist  may 
direct,  or  his  hand  accomplish ;  and  hence  it  is  well 
adapted  to  the  expression  of  that  class  of  objects  which 
arc  denominated  by  the  term  picturesque,  such  as  trees, 
rocks,  ruins,  cottages,  the  hair  of  animals,  broken  ground, 
or  other  rough  and  irregular  surfaces. 

With  the  view  of  etching  subjects  of  these  kinds,  Mr. 
Low r>'  several  years  since  invented  and  constructed 
divers  instruments  ann  maenmes  vtnicn  ne  nas  suc- 
cessfully employed  in  the  fine  engravings  executed  by 
his  hand  or  under  his  direction.    One  of  .these  was  for 
etching  successive  lines  either  equi-distant,  or  in  just 
graduation  from  being  wide  apart  to  almost  the 
approximation  j  the  compass  of  the  instrumeti 
commensurate  with  every  possible  demand  of  art. 
Another  machine  is  for  striking  elliptical,  parabolical, 
and  hyperbolical  curves,  and,  in  general,  all  those  lines 
which  are  known  by  geometricians  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  geometrical  curves,  from  the  dimensions  of 
the  point  of  a  needle  to  an  extent  of  four  or  five  feet. 
He  has  also  constructed  other  machinery  for  facilitating 
particular  operations  of  etching,  and  ensuring  precision  in 
describing  arcs  of  circles  of  every  radius,  lines  converging 
to  points  at  all  distances,  various  kinds  of  spiral  lines  aud 
the  cogs  and  smaller  teeth  of  wheel-work.    These  in- 
ventions combine  elegance  and  utility,  and  are  of  high 
value  if  only  considered  as  auxiliaries  of  the  imitative 
part  of  this  branch  of  engraving,  but  as  connected  with 
the  other  departments  of  science,  they  are  of  incalcu- 
lable advantage.    The  accuracy  of  their  operations  ap- 
pears to  be  perfect,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  by  the 
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Augustine  of  Venice,  who  flourished  from  1509  to  !  human  senses  aided  with  powerful  magnifying  glasses. 
1536,  used  it  in  several  of  his  earliest  works,  but  con-  Mr.  Lowry  has  never  published  an  account  of  his 
fined  it  to  the  representation  of  flesh,  as  in  an  undat-  ,  machines:  be,  Mr.  Porter,  and  others  who  make  use 

I  of  them  endeavour  to  keep  their  construction  a  secret. 
To  this  Mr.  William  Nicholson  alludes  in  his  Journal 
for  January  1799,  and  says,  that  upon  his  first  hearing 
of  tlte  fact,  he  thought  and  asserted  that  it  would  be 
easy  to  make  such  a  tool.    He  accordingly,  at  the  in- 
tervals of  his  leisure,  did  accomplish  the  object.  He 
disclaimed  the  merit  of  originality  of  thought  in  substi- 
tuting mechanical  operations  instead  of  hand-work,  and 
he  adds  "  those  who  have  seen  the  screw  gear  of 
Ramsden '■  great  dividing  engine  will  perceive  that  I 
have  done  little  more  than  distribute  the  parts  of  this 
tool  in  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  simple  and 
convenient  manner It  is  difficult  to  give  an  intel- 
ligible description  of  this  machine  without  the  aid  of 
figures,  and  as  the  machine  has  not  been  deemed  suf- 
ficiently perfect  to  get  into  general  use,  it  does  not 
seem  to  claim  that  degree  of  importance  which  engrav- 
ings would  bestow  upon  it.    It  consists  of  a  frame 
fixed  to  a  drawing-bourd,  and  resembles  a  sliding-ruie 
and  serves  to  guido  a  sliding-piecc.    There  is  a  screw 
having  forty  threads  to  au  inch ;  and  there  are  two 
cocks,  of  which  one  is  fixed  to  the  frame,  and  bears  a 
clip  or  pair  of  nuts,  which  open  and  shut  with  a  joint 
like  compasses,  and  either  embrace  the  screw  by  a 
regularly  tapped  part  when  shut,  or  leave  it  at  liberty 
when  open.    The  oUier  cock  is  fixed  to 


The  oUier  cock  is  fixed  to  the  sliding 
piece :  it  carries  a  steel  ruler,  which  though  sufficiently 
strong,  is  thin  enough  to  adapt  itself  to  slight  variations 
of  thickness  of  the  plate  beneath  it.    **  In  my  instru- 
ment," says  Mr.  Nicholson,  "  1  have  made  it  adjusta- 
i  ble  to  murh  greater  variations  of  thickness,  by  means 
of  an  horizontal  axis;  but  as  this  contrivance  adds  to  the 
expense,  and  diminishes  the  simplicity  of  the  instru- 
ment, I  would  rather  recommend  that  great  variations 
should  be  allowed  for  by  putting  paper  or  thin  slips  of 
metal  underneath  the  plate  as  may  be  required."  The 
end  of  the  screw  is  turned  down,  and  fixed  in  the  cock 
by  means  of  a  nut  and  washer  :  the  upper  part  of  the 
cock  is  filed  round,  and  cut  into  teeth,  of  which  fifty 
would  complete  the  whole  circle.   The  centre  of  this 
external  circular  part  corresponds  with  the  axis  of  the 
screw,  and  there  arc  shewn  in  the  figure  two  short  cy- 
lindrical pieces  which  are  hollow,  and  apply  to  each 
other  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  box.    Within,  and  fixed 
to  one  of  these  cylindrical  pieces,  which  is  fixed  to  the 
screws  itself,  there  is  a  ratchet  wheel  divided  into  50  teeth , 
and  within  the  cylindrical  piece  there  is  a  ratchet  wheel, 
which  holds  when  the  said  piece  is  moved  by  its  handle 
from  right  to  left,  but  which  escapes  when  that  handle 
is  moved  in  a  contrary  direction.    The  lever  or  arm  is 
likewise  supported  by  the  stem  of  the  screw,  and  occu- 
pies the  remaining  space  between  the  handle  aud  the 
cock.  At  the  outer  extremity  of  this  lever  there  is  a  small 
steel  blade,  which,  by  means  of  a  back  spring  exactly 
resembling  that  of  a  pocket  knife,  may  be  made  to 
form  a  continuation  of  the  lever  itself,  or  by 
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placed  at  right  angles  to  the  lever,  may  be  made  to  rat  |l 
in  any  of  die  divisions  between  the  teeth  of  tbe  circum- 11 
/erence  of  tbe  cock,  and  consequently  will  by  that  | 
means  confine  tbe  lever  to  the  position  m  which  it  is 
placed.   Tbe  handle  cannot  pass  the  lever  because  this 
last  is  too  thick,  and  there  is  a  stud  or  pin  upon  the 
lace  of  the  cock,  which  prevents  the  handle  from  being 
moved  beyond  •  certain  determinate  station  to  the  left 
hand.    Ami,  lastly,  the  ruler  may  be  of  any  required 
length,  and  serve*,  by  means  of  a  tbomb-acrew  at  one 
end,  and  another  at  tbe  opposite  end,  to  secure  the 
copper- plate  against  the  drawing-board  in  the  usual 


is  tbe  construction  of  the  machine:  its  use  is 
thus  set  forth : — By  drawing  back  a  claw,  the  screw  is 
set  at  liberty,  and  the  ruler  may  be  brought  to  any 
required  distance  by  hand.   The  plate  may  then  be 
duly  placed  and  aeenred  to  tbe  board,  and  tbe  clip 
drawn  gently  together  by  the  claw.    In  this  situation,  if 
the  lever  be  placed  at  a  considerable  distance  from  tbe  ] 
handle,  that  handle  may  be  moved  to  the  right,  during 
which  the  click  will  gather  upon  the  ratchet-wheel ;  end 
then  being  returned  to  tbe  left,  it  will  carry  the  screw 
round.   The  gentle  pressure,  exerted  by  means  of  the 
claw,  will  tend  to  close  the  clip  upon  the  screw,  as 
soon  as  it  comes  into  a  fair  position  by  its  rotation ;  at 
which  instant  the  claw  wiU  suddenly  fall  into  its  place, 
and  the  machine  is  ready  for  work,  excepting  that  the 
adjustment  for  the  fineness  or  coarseness  of  the  stroke 
must  be  first  made.   This  is  done  by  the  lever.    If  the 
steel  blade  be  dropped  into  the  first  notch  beginning  on 
tbe  left  band,  the  handle  will  be  confined;  if  at  the  se- 
cond notch,  the  handle,  upon  being  moved  backwards 
and  forwards  between  tbe  pin  and  lever,  will  move  the 
screw  through  one  tooth,  or  the  one-fiftieth  of  a  turn 
each  time,  and  consequently  will  carry  the  ruler  through 
the  nWh  part  of  an  inch.   If  the  blade  of  tbe  lever 
be  placed  in  any  other  of  the  notches,  the  quantity 
passed  over,  at  each  return  of  the  handle,  will  be 
greater  or  leu  according  to  the  number.    As  there  are 
but  twenty-six  notches,  the  greatest  single  shift  of  this 
instrument  will  be  the  -rWth  part  of  an  inch ;  but  as  this 
shift  is  so  readily  made,  it  is  easy,  even  with  this  fine 
screw,  to  reach  greater  intervals,  by  moving  tbe  handle 
once,  twice,  or  even  three  tiroes,  between  stroke  and 
stroke.   Thus,  for  the  roth  of  an  inch,  or  Ttfvtfas,  tbe 
number  of  intervals  cannot  be  passed  over  at  one  stroke ; 
but  if  tbe  blade  be  set  at  the  twentieth  notch,  the  ruler 
will  be  shifted  exactly  that  quantity,  by  two  movements 
of  the  handle. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Nicholson  had  given  this  account  to 
the  public,  Mr.  Lowry  permitted  him  to  take  a  view  of 
his  machine  for  ruling,  which  he  found  to  be  entirely 
different  from  the  one  just  described.   "  As  he,  (Mr. 

Lowry,)  has  no  actual  division  in  tbe  part  which  pro- 
>{,w<u  iU  .L:r»  u_  •  •    ••  ,        .   •  ■ 


ble  at  pleasure,  for  the  { 
in  shading." 

Engravers  have  frequently  complained  of  the  inconve- 
nience which  they  experience  from  tbe  fumes  which 
proceed  from  the  action  of  the  nitrous  acid  upon  the 
copper,  when  the  plate  is  large.  To  remedy  this,  Mr. 
Cornelius  Varley  recommends  that  the  artist  should  get 
a  frame  made  of  deal,  three  or  four  inches  deep,  co- 
vered with  a  plate  of  gnus,  and  open  at  one  side ;  tbe 
side  opposite  to  this  is  to  have  a  round  opening  commu- 
nicating, by  means  of  a  common  iron  pipe,  with  the 
ash-pit  of  any  little  stove  or  other  fire-place,  shut  up 
from  all  other  access  of  air  but  what  must  pass  through 
the  pipe.    Any  fumes  rising  from  a  copper-plate  laid 
under  such  a  frame  will  be  carried  backward  into  the 
iron-pipe  by  the  current  of  air  required  to  maintain 
combustion  in  the  stove,  and  will  by  tbis  means  be  car- 
ried up  the  chimney,  m  place  of  being  allowed  to  fly 
about  in  tbe  apartment.    The  pipe  may  be  used  by 
carrying  it  down  through  the  table  to  tbe  floor,  and  so 
along  to  the  place  wherever  the  chimney  is ;  and  when 
tbe  frame  is  not  wanted,  the  pipe,  at  one  of  the  join- 
ings, may  be  made  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  hinge, 
by  which  to  turn  np  the  frame  against  the  wall,  where 
it  may  be  secured,  while  out  of  use,  by  a  button,  &c. 

Before  we  conclude  tbis  article,  we  may  give  an 
account  of  another  subject  or  two  closely  connected 
with  it  Of  these,  the  best  is  Mr.  Samuel  TophYs  (of 
Gainsborough)  method  of  writing  and  engraving  in  oil, 


duces  the  shift,  be  can  regulate  tns  distances  to  incom- 
mensurate, as  well  as  commensurate  measures.  The 
parallax  of  the  ruling  point,  against  which  I  had  made 
no  provision,  is,  by  a  very  simple  and  happy  contriv- 


and  multiplying  copies  on  paper,  parchment,  linen, 
and  other  materials  of  flexible  texture,  which  is  as 
follows :    Have  in  readiness  a  well-polished,  silver, 
copper,  or  other  metal  plate,  or  earthen-war*-,  or  horn, 
and  have  ready  a  cushion,  or  as  a  substitute  for  a  cushion, 
a  fresh  bladder  filled  with  air.    On  tbe  cushion,  or  its 
substitute,  with  a  painter's  brush,  a  knife,  a  folding- 
stick,  or  other  convenient  instrument,  spread  a  fine  coat 
of  strong  printing  ink,  or  in  the  absence  of  this,  paint, 
or  other  substance  of  a  viscous  nature  may  be  used, 
provided  it  be  of  such  a  consistence  as  will  admit  of 
separation  without  running.    Take  die  plate,  holding  it 
by  the  corners  alternately,  and  suffer  it  to  touch  the 
ink,  paint,  Sec.,  by  gentle  pattings  or  fallings  of  the 
plate,  till  the  whole  become  coated.    With  a  piece  of 
hard  wood  reduced  to  a  point  fit  for  making  strokes, 
engrave  or  delineate  the  subject  required.    The  plate 
thus  coated,  engraved,  or  delineated,  must  be  then 
taken  to  a  rolling-press,  and  on  it  lay  a  dry  or  a  moist 
sheet  of  paper,  skin  of  parchment,  or  leather,  &c.;  on 
any  of  these  lay  a  woollen  cloth,  or  other  such  body, 
and  giving  the  requisite  pressure,  there  will  be  found  a 
fair  copy  of  all  matters  engraved  or  otherwise  delineated 
on  the  coated  plate,  in  white  characters.    If  more  than 
one  copy  is  required,  tbe  force  meant  to  be  applied 
must  be  divided  by  the  number  of  copies  wanted.  This 
invention,  says  the  author  of  it,  is  intended  to  convey 
useful  knowledge,  or  the  delineations  of  fancy,  to  the 

in  a  different  and 
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more  curious  manner  than  by  any  other  means  that  hare 
hitherto  been  practiced  or  attempted.  The  art  may  be 
extended  through  the  mediums  of  painting,  japanning, 
calico-priuting,  to  all  bodies  possessing  plain  surfaces, 
of  whatever  shape  or  use,  amidst  our  various  arts  and 
manufactures  ;  for  it  is  able  to  figure  that  essential  part 
of  dress,  linen,  in  a  cheaper  and  readier  way  than  by 
any  yet  adopted. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  a  moveable  table 
for  the  use  of  engravers,  invented  by  the  Abbe  Joseph 
Longbi,  a  very  ingenious  Italian  artist.  He  was  led  to 
this  by  observing  bow  common  it  is  for  engravers  to  die 
at  an  early  period  of  their  lives :  "  It  too  often  hap- 
pens," he  says,  "  that  those  artists  who  apply  Uiemselves 
the  most  assiduously  to  their  art,  fail  early  victims  to 
then-  diligence,  so  that  their  first  essays  become  their 
lsj»t  works."  KtrlecUng  on  the  causes  that  led  to  this, 
be  found  it  to  proceed  from  tbe  very  hurtful, attitude 
in  which  the  engraver  is  placed  at  his  work ;  for  in 
engraving  a  plate,  even  of  a  middling  sue,  if  the  plate 
be  placed  horizontally  upou  a  cushion,  it  is  sot  only 
inpomible  to  perform  the  work  without  a. very  injurious 
curvature  of  the  body ;  but  it  lays  die  foundation  of  those 
complaints  which  so  often  prove  fatal  to  artists.  The 
intention  of  the  Abbe,  in  the  invention  of  the  table  now 
to  be  described,  was,  that  those  artists  should  be  able 
to  work  either  standing  or  sitting,  without  any  injurious 
bending  of  the  body ;  for  this  purpose  he  began  by 
placing  the  copper -plate  upon  a  desk,  revolving  on  a 
centre,  but  be  soon  found  that  one  centre  was  insuffi- 
cient ;  it  became  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  board 
upon  which  the  plate  Has  to  be  fiaed,  should  have  a 
great  number  of  square  holes  underneath,  by  which  it 
might  be  pu  t  upon  the  a  (is  or  pivot  in  any  part,  as  oc- 
casion might  require.  He  says  this  table  is  much  more 
commodious  for  engraving  then  any  other  method;  for, 
when  it  is  necessary  to  engrave  in  tbe  corner  of  a  plate, 
it  is  difficult  to  do  it  on  a  cushion  in  the  usual  way,  that 
it,  by  supporting  it  with  the  left  hand,  and  keeping  it 
quite  motionless  ;  and  the  smallest  motion  iu  the  plate 
renders  it  impossible  to  perform  the  work  properly ;  but 
upon  this  table,  where  we  plate  is  fixed  upou  a  pivot  or 
axis,  and  supported  by  a  projecting  part  under  it,  the 
left  band  has  less  to  do,  and  the  plate  always  tarns 
round  parailel  to  what  it  rests  upon. 
.uThe  upper  or  moveable  part  of  tbe  table  consists  of  a 
thin  plank,  to  the  bottom  of  which  is  united  an  iron 
p!au\  with  a  number  of  square  boles  made  to  fit  exact- 
ly that  part  of  the  axis  which  protrudes.  'Hie  under- 
board  is  made  to  rise  and  tail  at  pleasure,  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  desk,  by  means  of  a  pair  of  hinges,  in  the 
klaii)  fSfl  t    . 'i/.win    :  in      ^  tfldnVifli 


middle  of  which  is  the  thick  protruding  axis  just 
tiooed,  that  comes  through  a  circle  of  iron.  There  is 
also  a  still  larger  circle  of  iron,  of  the  same  height  at 
the  smaller  one,  that  serves  for  the  moveable  board  to 
rest  upon,  as  it  is  turned  round.  There  is  a  foot 
by  which  the  desk  part  is  supported  at  any  required 
height. 

Engraving  on  Wood. — Engraving  on  wood  is  a  pro* 
cess  exactly  the  reverse  to  engraving  on  copper.  Ia 
the  latter,  the  strokes  to  be  printed  are  sunk,  or  cut 
into  the  copper,  and  a  rolling-press  is  used  for  printing 
it;  but  in  engraving  on  wood,  all  the  wood  is  cutaway, 
except  the  fines  to  be  printed,  which  are  left  standing 
up  like  types,  and  the  mode  of  printing  is  the  same  as 
that  used  m  letter-press.  The  wood  used  for  this  pur- 
pose is  box-wood,  which  is  planed  quite  smooth.  The 
design  is  then  drawn  upon  the  wood  itself  with  black- 
lead,  and  all  the  wood  is  cut  away  with  gravers  and 
odier  proper  tools,  except  the  lines  that  are  drawn. 
Or  sometimes  the  design  is  drawn  upon  paper,  and 
panted  upon  the  wood,  which  is  cut  as  before.  This; 
art  is  of  considerable  difficulty,  and  there  are 
tively  very  few  who  practise  it.  But  of  late  years, 
art  of  cutting  desigus  upon  wood  has  arrived  at  a 
degree  of  perfection,  (  specially  under  tbe  celebrated 
Bewicks,  of  Newcastle,  who  have  carried  their  execu- 
tion in  this  respect  to  a  pitch  of  elegance  rivalling,  and 
in  some  instances,  almost  surpassing  copper-plate  en- 
graving,  which  before  their  time  was  believed  to  be 
utterly  unattainable. 

On  this  subject  Mr.  P.  Wilson,  of  Glasgow,  ob- 
serves, "  Having  often  regretted  that  such  rare  speci- 
mens of  art  as  they  have  produced  were  so  perishable, 
from  the  frailness  of  the  materials  upon  which  so  muck 
genius  and  labour  were  expended,  I  induced  to 
lend  to  Mr.  Tasrie,  among  other  models,  some  designs 
in  box-wood,  executed  by  Mr.  Bewick,  with  direc- 
tions to  mould  from  them,  in  die  view  of  obtaining 
casts  or  copies  in  glass.  The  returns  which  I  received 
to  all  those  patterns  completely  answered  my  expecta- 
tions, as  being  at  once  as  perfect 1  as  die  originals." 
From  the  success  of  this  experiment,  and  from  what 
has  been  established  in  the  way  of  making  glass  safely 
resist  any  degree  of  pressure,  it  will  readily  occur,  that 
an  improvement  of  considerable  magnitude  may  depend 
upon  a  proper  co-operatiob  of  the  two  arts  of  engraving 
upon  box-wood  or  upon  brass,  and  of  moulding,  with 
a  view  of  obtaining  such  cuts  or  engravings  in  so  dura- 
ble a  substance  as  glass. 

We  shall  resume  this  subject,  under  the  head  Glass- 
Making. 
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Wt  shall  introduce  this  article  with  some  admirable 
Observations  on  the  progress  of  mechanical  discovery, 
exemplified  in  an  account  of  machines  for  cutting  files, 
by  Mr.  Wm.  Nicholson. 

"  The  folly  and  consequent  distress  of  pursuing,  ex- 
periments in  chemistry,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  com- 
mercial advantage,  has  been  repeatedly  observed,  both 
by  public  writers,  and  in  private  life.  The  obscurity 
which  attends  the  processes  of  this  art,  the  imperfec- 
tions of  theory,  and  the  seductions  of  hope,  have  united 
to  lead  men  in  pursuit  of  medicines  of  uncommon 
powers,  and  agents  which  should  convert  the  cheaper 
metals  into  gold  and  silver.  It  is  a  subject  of  no  won- 
der, to  those  who  have  not  suffered  their  mental  habits 
to  be  vitiated  by^  these  seductive  analogies,  that  difficul- 
ties and  disappointment  should  attend  the  life  of  a  man 
thus  employed.  But  mechanics  have,  in  general,  been 
more  favourably  regarded.  A  number  of  simple  and 
admirably  useful  effects  are  produced  by  the  operation 
of  machines.  We  daily  see  improvements  produced  by 
means  easily  understood.  The  mechanic,  who  endea- 
vours to  strike  into  a  new  path,  finds  he  can  reason 
from  what  has  becu  done  before  him,  and  usually  begins 
his  work  with  a  conviction  that  the  results  he  is  desirous 
of  obtaining  will  infallibly  happen.  Hence  it  is,  that  a 
prodigious  number  of  new  schemes  find  their  way  into 
books,  on  which  both  the  author  and  the  reader  set  a 
high  value,  and  of  which  the  futility  is  discerned  only 
by  a  few  practical  men.    Some  of  my  readers  have 


supposed  this  source  of  information  to  be  much  more 
productive  than  it  really  is.  A  very  slight  inquiry  con- 
cerning new  machines  and  inventions,  whether  they 
have  been  carried  into  effect,  and  whether  they  have 
superseded  the  old  methods  of  operation,  will  immedi- 
ately strike  out  of  the  list  of  valuable  articles  not  less 
than  nine-tenths  of  the  objects  to  which  the  public  at- 
tention is  solicited.  And  if  it  be  asserted,  that  the 
description  of  such  abortive  projects  might  be  of  use  to 
afford  hints  to  speculators,  I  must  take  the  liberty  to 
observe,  that  it  is  a  most  serious  thing  to  engage  in  a 
new  invention,  and  a  no  less  serious  duty  in  the  editor 
of  a  public  work,  to  be  well  assured  of  the  value  of 
what  he  recommends  or  suffers  to  recommend  itself  to 
his  readers.  From  views  of  this  kind,  it  has  appeared 
to  me,  that  I  should  do  some  service  to  an  active  set  of 
men,  some  of  whom  have  effectually  served  this  coun- 
try, if  I  were  concisely  to  point  out  the  course  of 


mechanical  invention,  in  order  that  those  individuals 
only  may  be  induced  to  engage  m  it  * 
acquisitions  and  means  to  do  it  with  some  < 

"  We  will  therefore  suppose  a  very  acute  theorist,  who 
is  not  himself  a  workman,  nor  in  die  habit  of  superin- 
tending the  practical  execution  of  machinery,  to  have 
conceived  the  notion  of  some  new  combination  of  the 
mechanical  powers  to  produce  a  determinate  effect ; 
and  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  let  us  take  the  example 
of  a  machine  to  cut  files.    His  first  conception  will  be 
very  simple  or  abstracted.    He  knows  that  the  notches 
in  a  file  are  cut  with  a  chisel,  driven  by  the  blow  of  a 
hammer,  by  a  man  whose  hands  are  employed  io  ap- 
plying these  instruments,  while  liis  foot  is  exerted  in 
holding  the  file  on  on  anvil  by  means  of  a  strap.  Hence 
he  concludes,  that  it  must  be  a  very  easy  operation  to 
fix  the  chisel  in  a  macbine,  and  cause  it  to  rite  and. 
fall  by  a  lever,  while  a  tilting  hammer  of  the  proper 
sire  and  figure  gives  the  blow.  But,  as  his  attention  be» 
comes  fixed,  other  demands  arise,  and  the  subject  ex- 
pands  before  him.     The  file  must  be  supported  upon  a 
bed  or  mass  of  iron,  of  wood,  of  lead,  or  oilier  mate- 
rial !  it  must  be  fixed  cither  by  screws,  or  wedges,  or 
weights,  or  some  Other  effectual  and  ready  contrivance : 
and  the  file  itself,  or  else  the  chisel,  with  its  apparatus 
for  striking,  must  be  moved  through  equal  determinate 
spaces  during  the  interval  between  stroke  and  stroke, 
whicli  may  be  done  either  by  a  ratchet-wheel  or  other 
escapement,  or  by  a  screw.    He  must  examine  all 
these  objects,  and  his  stock  of  means  in  detail ;  fix  upon 
such  methods  as  he  conceives  to  be  most  .deserving  of 
preference  ;  combine,  organize,  and  arrange  the  wholo 
in  his  mind ;  for  which  purpose,  solitude,  darkness, 
and  no  small  degree  of  menu  I  effort,  will  be  required. 
And  when  this  process  is  considerably  advanced,  he 
must  have  recourse  to  his  drawing-board.  Measured 
plans  and  sections  will  then  shew  him  many  dung*  which 
his  imagination  before  disregarded.  New  arrangements  to 
be  made,  and  unforeseen  difficulties  to  be  overcome, 
will  infallibly  present  themselves.   1t)e  first  conception, 
or  what  the  world  calls  the  invention,  required  an  infi- 
nitely small  portion  of  the  ability  he  must  now  exert. 
We  will  suppose,  however,  that  he  has  completed  his 
drawings.    Still  he  possesses  the  form  of  a  machine 
onlv  ;  but  whether  it  shall  answer  his  purpose,  depends 
on  his  knowledge  of  his  materials.    Stone,  wood,  brass, 
lead,  iron  forged  or  cast,  and  steel  in  all  its  various 
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difications,  are  before  him  ;  the  general  processes  of 
the  workshop,  by  which  firmness,  truth,  and  accuracy, 
are  alone  to  be  obtained ;  and  those  methods  of  treat- 
ment, chemical  as  well  as  mechanical,  which  the  seve- 
ral articles  demand  :— these  and  numberless  other  prac- 
tical objects  call  for  that  skill  and  attention,  which  may 
either  lead  to  success,  or,  by  their  deficiency,  expose 
him  to  the  ignorance  or  obstinacy  of  his  workmen.  If 
be  should  find  his  powers  deficient  under  a  prospect  so 
arduous— if  he  cannot  submit  to  the  severe  discipline  of 
seeing  his  plans  reversed,  and  his  hopes  repeatedly  de- 
ferred— if  unsuccessful  experiment  should  produce  an- 
guish without  affording  instruction,  what  will  then 
remain  for  him  to  do  ?  Will  be  embitter  his  life  by 
directing  his  incessant  efforts,  his  powers  and  resources, 
to  a  fascinating  object,  in  which  his  difficulties  daily 
increase ;  or  will  he  make  that  strong  exertion  of  can- 
dour and  fortitude,  which  will  lead  him  to  abandon  it  at 

"These  are  the  inevitable  stngcs  of  operation  through 
which  every  inventor  in  mechanics  mu»t  pass.  To  the 
mere  habit  of  viewing  objects  in  new  lights,  the  habit 
which  leads  to  the  outline  of  invention,  he  must  add  the 
power  of  disposing  his  notions  in  the  form  of  an  indivi 
dual  engine  or  instrument ;  and  lie  must  himself  become 
a  workman,  capable  of  discerning  the  means  by  which 
bis  ideas  may  become  realized  hi  the  proper  materials. 
It  may  perhaps  seem  as  if  I  had  selected  an  instance  of 
difficulty,  and  indulged  my  imagination  in  a  sketch  of 
obstacles  seldom  likely  to  be  met  with.  This,  however, 
is  far  from  being  the  case.  Nothing  seems  more  sim- 
ple and  easy  at  first  sight,  than  to  make  an  engine  to  cut 
notches  in  a  piece  of  steel ;  and  a  very  ingenious  person, 
in  the  American  Phil.  Trans.,  has  accordingly  given  an 
accurate  design  of  an  engine  for  that  purpose,  which  no 
doubt  he  thinks  must  succeed.  But  manufacturers  well 
know  the  value  of  such  an  engine,  and  have  loug  ago 
attempted  to  make  it  by  that  and  various  other  methods 
without  success.  That  engine  in  particular,  promising 
as  it  appears,  is  utterly  incapable  of  working,  for  seve- 
ral reasons,  scarcely  to  be  discovered  but  by  practical 
men,  but  which  cannot  with  sufficient  brevity  be  here 
detailed.  And  with  regard  to  general  obstacles  in  the 
detail  of  inventions,  I  am  so  far  from  magnifying  them, 
that  I  am  warranted  by  much  experience,  as  well  ou 
my  own  behalf,  as  that  of  cithers  whose  plans  and  ope- 
rations have  come  before  me,  to  affirm,  that  no  mecha- 
nical invention  really  new  was  ever  brought  to  its  com- 
plete or  perfect  state,  at  so  small  a  charge  as  three 
times  the  cost  of  the  finished  engine,  exclusive  of  the 
incalculable  labour  of  the  contriver."  Phil.  Journ.  4to. 

Many  useful  tools  have  been  invented  for  performing 
mechanical  operations,  which  consist  of  a  number  of 
wedges  or  teeth,  which  may  be  conceived  to  stand  upon, 
or  rise  out  of  a  flat  or  curved  metallic  surface.  When 
these  teeth  are  formed  on  the  edge  of  a  plate,  the  in- 
strument is  called  a  saw,  (see  Sawino);  but  when 
they  arc  formed  upon  a  broad  surface,  it  constitutes 
what  is  denominated  a  file.   The  comb-makers  use  a 


tool  of  this  description,  called  a  quooet,  having < 
single  teeth,  to  the  number  of  about  seven  or  eight  to 
an  inch.  Fine  tools  of  this  description  aie  called  Moats. 
When  teeth  are  crossed  they  are  called  files ;  and  when, 
instead  of  the  notches  standing  in  a  right  line,  a  number 
of  single  teeth  are  raised  all  over  the  surface,  it  is  called 
a  rasp.  Files  are  cut  upon  the  surface  with  a  sharp- 
edged  chisel.  In  rasps,  the  tooth  is  raised  with  a  tri- 
angular punch.  The  file  is  adapted  for  working  metals, 
but  the  rasp  is  more  fitted  for  wood,  bone,  and  horn. 
Files  are  distinguished  by  being  single  or  double  cut. 
The  single  cut  file  is  simply  cut  once  over,  and  is  em- 
ployed for  filing  brass,  and  the  softer  metals.  A  second 
course  of  teeth  is  cut  to  form  the  double  cut  file,  cross- 
ing the  first  diagonally.  This  kiud  is  best  suited  to  iron 
and  steel. 

The  steel  employed  for  files  requires  to  be  very  hard, 
and  in  consequence  undergoes  a  longer  process  in  the 
conversion  (see  Steel).  It  is  said  to  be  double  con- 
verted, Tbe  very  heavy  files,  such  as  smith's  rubbers, 
are  made  of  the  inferior  marks  of  blistered  steel :  tbe 
more  delicate  kind,  such  as  watch-makers'  files,  being 
made  of  cast  steel.  Tbe  steel  is  previously  drawn  at 
the  tilt,  into  rods  of  suitable  size.  The  flat  and  the 
square  files  are  made  wholly  with  the  hammer,  and  the 
plain  anvil.  Two  wotkmen,  one  called  the  maker  and 
the  other  striker,  are  required  iu  the  forging  of  heavy 
files ;  the  smaller  being  forged  by  one  person  only.  The 
anvil  is  provided  with  a  groove,  for  the  reception  of 
bosses  or  dies,  which  ate  used  for  tbe  purpose  of  forg- 
ing the  half-round  and  three-angled  files.  The  half- 
round  boss  contains  a  hollow  which  is  the  segment  of  a 
sphere,  less  than  half  a  circle.  That  used  for  the  tri- 
angular files  has  a  hollow  consisting  of  two  sides,  termi- 
nating in  an  angle  at  the  bottom.  In  forging  tbe  half- 
round  file,  the  steel  is  drawn  out,  as  if  intended  to  make 
a  tlat  file.  It  is  then  laid  in  the  die,  and  hammered, 
till  tbe  under  side  becomes  round.  The  steel  for  the 
triangular  file  is  tilled  into  square  rods.  Tbe  part  to 
form  the  file  is  first  drawn  out  with  the  hammer,  as  if 
intended  to  form  a  square  file.  It  is  then  placed  in  the 
die  with  one  of  the  angles  downwards,  and  by  striking 
upon  the  opposite  angle,  two  sides  of  tbe  square  ure 
formed  into  one,  and  consequently  a  three-sided  figure 
produced.  *  By  successively  presenting  the  different 
sides  to  the  action  of  the  hammer,  the  figure  is  rendered 
still  more  complete.  In  forming  the  tangs  of  most  tiles, 
it  is  necessary  to  make  the  shoulders  perfectly  square  and 
sharp.  This  is  performed  by  cutting  into  the  file  a  lit- 
tle on  each  side  with  a  sharp  instrument,  and  after- 
wards draw  ing  out  the  part  so  marked  off,  to  form  the 
tang.  After  forging,  and  previous  to  being  ground  and 
cut,  the  files  require  to  be  annealed.  This  process  is 
generally  performed  by  piling  up  a  great  quantity  toge- 
ther m  a  furnace  for  the  purpose,  and  heating  them  red 
hot;  suffering  them  afterwards  to  cool  slowly.  This 
method  of  annealing  files,  or  indeed  any  other  articles, 
in  which  great  hardness  is  requisite,  u  very  objection- 
able, since  the  surface  of  steel,  when  heated  red-hot  in 
4  R  the 
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the  open  air,  is  so  liable  to  oxydation.  A  superior  me- 
thod of  annealing  h  practised  by  some  file-makers,  and 
since  hardness  in  a  file  is  so  essential  a  property,  the 
process  ought  to  be  generally  adopted.  This  method 
consists  in  placing  the  files  in  an  oven  or  trough,  having 
a  close  cover,  and  filling  up  the  interstices  with  sand. 
The  fire  is  made  to  play  on  every  side  of  the  ves- 
sel, as  gradually  and  as  uniformly  as  possible,  till  the 
whole  mass  becomes  red-hot.  The  fire  is  then  discon- 
tinued, and  the  whole  suffered  to  cool  before  the  cover 
is  removed  from  the  trough.  Another  evil  may  how- 
ever arise  from  keeping  steel  red-hot  even  in  a  close 
vessel,  for  too  great  a  length  of  time.  It  assumes  a 
kind  of  crystallization,  under  which  its  tenacity  is  much 
impaired.  Steel  annealed  in  this  way,  is  perfectly  free 
from  that  scaly  surface  acquired  in  the  open  air  ;  and  if 
each  corticlc  be  perfectly  surrounded  with  the  sand,  and 
the  cover  not  removed  before  the  steel  is  cold,  the  sur- 
face will  appear  of  a  silvery  white  colour.  If  the  steel 
be  suspected  to  be  too  kind,  from  containing  too  little 
carbon,  powdered  charcoal  may  be  employed  instead  of 
sand,  or  sand  mixed  with  charcoal.  In  this  case  the 
files  should  be  stratified  alternately  with  the  charcoal, 
in  order  that  the  extra-conversion  may  be  uniform. 

The  next  thing  is  to  prepare  the  files  for  cutting,  by 
making  the  surface  to  contain  the  teeth  as  level  as  pos- 
sible.   This  was  formerly  effected  by  means  of  files, 
and  the  process  is  called  striping.    The  same  is  still 
practised  by  the  Lancashire  file-makers,  and  by  others 
not  having  convenience  for  grinding.   The  greatest 
quantity  of  files,  however,  are  ground  to  prepare  them 
for  cutting.  The  stones  employed  for  the  purpose  are  of 
the  sand-stone  kind,  the  texture  of  which  is  compact 
nnd  sharp,  but  rather  rough.    They  arc  of  as  great  dia- 
meter as  can  be  used  with  convenience ;  and  about  eight 
inches  broad  over  the  foce.    When  used,  the  surface  is 
kept  immersed  in  water.    The  grinder  sits  in  such  a 
position  as  to  lean  ovar  the  stone,  while  its  motion  is 
directly  from  him.    Its  surface  moves  at  about  the  same 
speed  with  those  used  in  grinding  cutlery.    Since  the 
object  in  grinding  files  is  to  make  the  surface  as  even  and 
fiat  as  possible,  and  as  this  cannot  be  done  so  complete- 
ly upon  a  small  stone,  the  stones  of  the  file-grinder  are 
laid  aside  when  they  are  reduced  to  a  certain  size,  and 
are  employed  for  grinding  other  articles.  Though 
grinding  is  by  far  the  most  expeditious  method,  it  does 
not  give  that  truth  to  the  surface  which  can  be  effected 
by  filing.    If  the  price  of  the  articles  would  admit, 
however,  it  would  be  well  to  render  the  surface  more 
even  by  the  file  after  grinding.    If  the  surface  be  not 
flat,  it  is  obvious,  that  when  the  file  is  used  for  filing  a 
large  surface,  those  teeih  in  the  hollow  parts  of  the  file 
will  not  be  brought  into  action.    It  is  from  attention  to 
this  circumstance,  and  to  the  care  in  annealing  and  har- 
dening, that  the  Lancashire  tilc-niaiera  have  generally 
excelled.    They  are,  however,  confioed  chiefly  to  the 
small  articles,  since  the  larger  files  would  not  pay  for 
ihe  process  of  striping.    The  tools  of  the  file-cutter 
contist  of  an  anvil  placed  upon  a  block  of  such  a  height 


tint  the  man  sits  to  his  work.  He  has  also  a  piece  of 
lead  alloyed  with  tin,  ou  which  he  lays  the  files  when 
one  side  is  cut.  The  chisel  and  hammer  are  of  such 
size  as  the  size  and  cut  of  the  file  require.  He  is  also 
provided  with  a  leathern  strap,  which  goes  over  each  end 
of  the  file  and  passes  round  his  feet,  which  arc  intro- 
duced into  the  strap  on  each  side  in  the  same  manner  as 
stirrups  are  used.  The  file-cutter,  therefore,  si  is  as  if 
he  were  on  horseback,  holding  his  chisel  with  one 
hand,  his  hammer  in  the  other,  at  the  same  time  be 
secures  the  file  in  its  place  by  the  pressure  of  his  feet 
in  the  stirrups. 

Great  pains  ought  to  be  taken  in  preparing  the  edge 
of  the  chisel.    It  is,  in  the  first  place,  hardened  aud 
tempered'  by  heating  it  gradually  till  it  appears  of  a  yel- 
lowish brown.    It  is  next  ground  very  true  to  form  the 
;  edge,  which  is  afterwards  finished  upon  a  Turkey  stone 
with  oil.    It  is  not  required  to  be  very  sharp,  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tooth  requirutg  to  be  rather  open,  to  prevent 
the  file  from  clogging  with  the  substance  to  be  filed. 
The  edge  is  also  required  to  be  very  smooth,  in  order 
!  that  it  may  slip  easily  upon  the  surface  of  the  files:  this 
.  is  also  facilitated  by  slightly  greasing  the  surface.  From 
this  advantage  the  worker,  after  making  one  tooth,  is 
I  enabled  by  feeling  only,  to  form  at  its  proper  distance 
the  succeeding  tooth,   by  sliding  the  chisel  close  up 
against  the  back  of  the  preceding  one. 

In  the  double-cut  files,  the  first  set  of  teeth,  which 
the  workmen  call  up-cutting,  are,  previous  to  cutting 
the  second  course,  filed  slightly  upon  the  face,  in  order 
to  allow  the  chisel  to  slide  freely.  The  single-cut  file 
is  more  durable  than  die  double-cut,  and  ought  to  be 
preferred  for  all  purposes  excepting  for  iron  and  steel. 
The  same  method  is  employed  in  cutting  the  rasp.  The 
workman  is,  however,  guided  completely  by  his  eye  in 
regulating  the  distance  of  the  teeth  from  each  other. 
The  rasp  ought  to  be  cut  in  such  a  manner  that  no  one 
of  the  teeth  may  stand  opposite  to  another ;  this  not 
only  allows  the  rasp  to  cut  faster,  but  makes  the  surface 
either  of  wood  or  oUier  substance  much  smoother. 

The  operation  of  simple  file-cutting  seems  to  be  of 
such  easy  performance  that  it  has  for  almost  two  centu- 
ries been  a  sort  of  desideratum  to  construct  a  machine 
to  perform  that,  which  is  not  only  done  with  great  faci- 
lity by  the  hand,  but  with  wonderful  expedition.  We 
are  told  that  a  lad  not  very  much  experienced  in  the 
business  will  produce,  with  his  hammer  and  chisel, 
nearly  three  hundred  teeth  in  a  minute.  Widi  respect 
to  machinery,  it  is  said,  that  a  Frenchman  named  Ma- 
thurin  Jousse,  in  a  work  entitled  "  La  fiddle  Ouverture 
de  I'Ai  t  de  Scrruricr,"  published  at  La  Fleche,  in  Au- 
jou,  so  long  ago  as  the  year  l(yZ7,  gives  a  drawing  and 
description  of  one,  in  which  the  file  is  drawn  along  by 
shifts  by  means  of  wheel-work,  and  the  blow  is  given 
by  a  hammer.  There  arc  several  machines  of  this  kind, 
or  at  least  to  effect  the  same  purpose  in  the  "  Ma- 
chines Approuvees  par  l'Acadvmie  Royale  de  Paris 
there  is  also  one  published  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  of 
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which  we  shall  give  some  account,  as  we  shall  of  an- 
other for  which  Mr.  William  Nicholson  obtained  a  pa- 
tent in  the  year  !804;  premising  that  the  principal  re- 
quisites in  a  machine  for  file-cutting,  are  that  tb«  metal 
from  which  it  is  manufactured  should  be  steadily  sup- 
ported, and  the  chisel  adapted  to  the  face  without  auy 
unequal  bearing. 

The  American  machine  consists  of  a  bench  of  well 
seasoned  oak,  and  the  face  of  it  plaued  very  smooth ; 
and  a  carnage  on  which  die  tiles  are  laid,  which  moves 


along  the  face  of  the  bench  parallel  to  its  sides,  and 
Carries  the  files  gradually  under  the  edge  of  the  cutter  or 
chisel  while  the  teeth  are  cut.  The  carriage  is  made 
to  move  by  a  contrivance  somewhat  similar  to  that 
wbidi  carries  the  log  against  the  saw  of  a  saw-mill.  'Hie 
lever  or  arm,  which  carries  the  cutter,  works  on  the 
centres  of  two  screws  which  are  fixed  into  two  pillars 
in  a  direction  right  across  the  bench.  By  tightening  or 
loosening  these  screws,  the  arm  which  carries  the  chisel 
may  be  made  to  work  more  or  less  steady.  There  is 
likewise  a 
may  be 

which  is  let  into  a  cavity  formed  in  the  body  of  the  car-  J  that  the  tile  being  fixed 


the  judgment  and  choice  of  the  engineer.  The  car- 
riuge  is  a  long  block  of  wood,  or  metal,  of  the  figure  of 
a  parallelipidon,  or  nearly  so,  having  a  portion  cut  out 
between  its  upper  and  lower  surfaces  to  admit  the  anvil 
to  stand  therein,  without  coming  into  contact  with  the 
carriage  itscli.  The  said  carriage  is  made  of  such  a 
length  that  the  excavation  here  described  shall  be  consi- 
derably longer  than  the  longest  files  intended  to  be  cut; 
and  it  is  supported  upon  straight  bearers  front  the  plat- 
form, upon  which  by  projecting  pieces,  or  slides,  or 
wheels,  or  friction-rollers,  it  can  be  moved  endwise  in 
a  straight  lined  direction,  without  shake  or  deviation. 
At  one  end  of  the  said  excavation  is  fixed  a  clip  re- 
sembling an  hand-vice  for  holding  the  file  by  its  tail  or 
tang ;  and  in  die  opposite  end  of  the  said  excavation 
there  is  a  sliding  block  or  piece,  which  being  brought  up 
to  the  other  end  of  the  tile  docs,  by  means  of  a  notch 
or  other  obvious  contrivance,  prevent  it  from  being 
moved  sideways.  The  said  clip  is  so  fixed  at  its  head 
or  shank  by  means  of  an  horizontal  axis  > 


i  regulating-screw,  by  means  of  which  the  files  £  and  sockets,  that  the  file  is  at  liberty  to 
made  coarser  or  finer :  also  a  bed  of  lead,  \\  dowu,  but  not  sideways  or  a-twist.  In  this 


riage,  somewhat  broader  and  longer  than  the  largest 
sized  files ;  the  upper  face  of  this  bed  of  lead  is  formed  ' 


"  j  -j- 1     -   —  r  *    —  o       r,  '  ~  —  - — —   — —   — j 

variously,  so  as  to  fit  the  different  kinds  of  files  which   a  small  roller  of  wood,  ivory,  bone,  or  soft  metal.  The 


il 


ie  carnaf 


upon  the  anvil  by  a  lever  and  weight  procct 
the  platform,  and  bearing  upon  the  face  of  t 


may  "be  required. 

When  the  file  or  files  are  laid  in  their  place,  the  ma- 
chine must  be  regulated  by  the  screw  to  cut  them  of  a 
due  degree  of  fineness.  This  machine  is  described  as 
being  so  simple,  that  when  properly  adjusted  a  blind  per- 
son may  cut  a  file  with  more  exactness  than  can  be  done  in 
the  usual  method  with  the  keenest  sight ;  for  by  striking 
with  a  hammer  on  the  head  of  the  cutter  or  chisel  all  I 
the  movements  are  set  at  work ;  and  by  repeating  the  * 
stroke  with  the  hammer,  the  files  on  one  side  will  at 
length  be  cut ;  then  they  must  be  turned,  and  the  ope- 
ration repeated  for  cutting  the  other  side.  This  ma- 
chine may  be  made  to  work  by  water  as  readily  as  by 
hand,  to  cut  coarse  or  fine,  large  Or  small  files,  or  any 
number  at  a  time :  but  it  may  be  more  particularly  use- 
ful for  cutting  the  very  fine  small  tiles  for  watchmakers. 

We  shall  now  give  an  accouut  of  the  machine,  for 
which  Mr.  Nicholson  obtained  His  Majesty's  letters 
patent. 

"  My  machinery,"  says  the  patentee,  "  consists  in 
four  essential  parts,  suitably  constructed  and  combined 
together ;  namely,  First,  a  carriage  or  apparatus,  in  or 
by  which  the  file  is  fixed  or  held  and  moved  along,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  the  successive  strokes  of  a  cut- 
ter or  chisel.    Secondly,  the  anvil,  by  which  the  lilu  is  j 
supported  beneath  the  part  which  receives  the  stroke,  i 
Thirdly,  the  regulating  gear,   by  which  the  distance  | 
between  stroke  and  stroke  is  determined  and  governed. 
And,  fourthly,  the  apparatus  for  giving  the  stroke  or 
eut.    The  four  several  parts  are  supported  by,  or  at- 
tached to  a  frame  or  platform  of  solid  and  secure  work- 
manship, cither  of  wood  or  metal,  or  both,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  work  intended  to  be  performed,  and 


anvil  is  solidly  fixed  ou  die  platform,  and  may  be  of  any 
suitable  figure  which  shall  be  sufficiently  massy  to  re- 
ceive and  resist  the  blow ;  but  its  upper  part  must  be  so 
contracted  as  to  stand  up  in  the  excavation  of  the  car- 
nage and  support  die  file ;  and  the  upper  part  of  all  must 
be  constructed  in  such  a  manner  that  it  shall  fairly  ap- 
ply itself  to  the  under  surface  of  the  file,  and  support  it 
without  leaving  any  hollow  space,  notwithstanding  any 
casual  irregularities  of  the  said  surface.    I  produce  this 
effect  by  making  a  cavity  in  the  anvil  of  the  figure  of  a 
portion  of  a  sphere,  not  much  less  than  an  hemisphere, 
and  in  this  cavity  I  place  (with  grease  between)  a  piece 
of  iron,  or  steel  made  exacdy  to  fit,  but  of  which  the 
lower  surface  is  a  greater  portion  of  the  sphere,  and 
the  upper  surface  fiat  and  plain.  „  The  file  rests  upon 
this  last  fiat  or  plain  surface,  which  is  either  faced  with 
lead,  or  (in  preference)  a  slip  of  lead  is  put  under  the 
file  and  turned  round  the  tang  dicreof,  so  as  to  move 
along  with  it.    it  is  evident  that  the  upper  or  moveable 
piece-  of  the  said  anvil  will,  by  sliding  in  its  socket,  ac- 
commodate and  apply  itself  conslaudy  to  the  surface 
of  the  file,  which  is  pressed  and  struck  against  it.  Or, 
otherwise,  I  make  the  concavity  in  the  upper  moveable 
piece,  and  make  the  fixed  part  convex :  or,  otherwise, 
I  support  die  upper  part,  or  iu  some  cases  the  whole  of 
my  anvil  upon  opposite  gudgeons,  in  the  manner  of  the 
gimbals  of  sea  compasses :  or,  odicrwise,  I  form  the 
upper  part  of  my  anvil  cylindrical,  of  a  large  diameter, 
,'  supported  on  thicltgudgeous,  the  axis  of  the  said  cyliu- 
'  der  being  'short,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  motion  of 
the  carriage:  or,  otherwise,  I  form  only  a  small  por- 
tion, namely,  the  upper  extremity  of  my  anvil  of  a  cy- 
'  form  as  aforesaid,  and  cause  the  same  to  con- 
tinue 
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tinue  motionless  by  fashioning  the  same  out  of  the  same 
mass  as  the  rest  of  the  anvil,  or  fixing  the  same  thereto. 
And  in  both  the  last-mentioned  cases  of  the  cylindrical 
structure  I  fix  the  head  or  shank  of  the  clip  (by  which 
the  tang  w  held),  not  by  a  single  axis  or  pair  of  gud- 
geons, but  by  an  universal  joint  or  ball  and  socket,  so 
that  the  file  becomes  at  liberty  to  adapt  itself  not  only 
upwards  and  downwards,  but  also  in  the  way  of  rotation 
or  a-twist,  and  supplies  the  want  of  motion  in  the  anvil 
by  the  facility  with  which  itself  can  be  moved  in  the  last- 
mentioned  manner. 

"  The  regulating-gear  is  that  part  of  the  machinery  by 
which  the  carriage,  and  consequently  the  file  is  drawn 
along.  It  consists  of  a  screw  revolving  between  centres 
fixed  to  the  platform,  and  acting  upon  a  nut  attached  to 
the  carriage  with  usual  and  well  known  precautions  for 
working  of  measuring  screws ;  and  the  nut  being  made 
to  open  by  a  joint  wheu  the  carriage  is  required  to  be 
disengaged  and  slided  back.  And  the  said  screw  is 
moved  either  constantly  by  a  slow  motion  from  the  first 
mover,  or  (which  is  better)  by  interrupted  equal  motions, 
so  as  to  draw  the  carriage  during  the  interval  between 
stroke  and  stroke.  And  the  quantities  of  those  respec- 
tive equal  motions  may  be  produced  and  governed  at 
pleasure  by  wheel-work  applied  to  the  head  of  the 
screw,  or  by  the  well  known  apparatus  used  in  the  ma- 
thematical dividing  engine  for  circles;  or  by  various 
other  contrivances  well  known  to  workmen  of  competent 
skill,  and  therefore  unnecessary  to  be  described  at  large : 
or,  otherwise,  the  motion  of  the  carriage  may  be  pro- 
duced by  a  toothed  rack  from  the  carriage  drawn  by  a 
pinion;  and  this  pinion  moved  by  a  ratchet-wheel  on  the 
same  arbor  moved  by  a  click-lever,  which  shall  gather 
up  and  drive  a  greater  or  less  number  of  teeth,  accord- 
ing to  the  coarseness  or  fineness  of  the  file;  and  the  click- 
lever  itself  may  be  moved  by  a  tripping  piece  from  the  first 
mover,  or  by  various  other  evident  means  of  connexion  : 
or,  otherwise,  the  said  carriage  may  be  moved  by  a 
small  cylinder,  and  rope  or  chain  constantly  acting:  or, 
otherwise,  the  said  motion  may  be  effected  by  a  train  of 
two  or  more  wheels,  suffered  to  move  by  any  of  the  | 
escapements  used  in  time-pieces,  and  the  fineness  of; 
stroke  may  be  regulated  either  by  changing  the  wheels 
as  in  the  common  fuzec  engine,  or  by  the  greater  or 
less  frequency  of  escape  during  each  turn  of  the  first 
mover.  And  in  every  case  I  prefer  a  counter-weight  to  I 
the  carriage,  acting  cither  constantly  against,  or  con-  { 
stanlly  in  the  direction  of  its  motion ;  though  this  is  not  j 
absolutely  necessary  when  the  work  is  well  executed.  I  ; 
may  also  observe,  that  it  is  possible  to  construct  my  ■ 
said  machinery  by  fixing  and  rendering  motionless  tint 
part  which  1  have  called  the  carriage,  provided  the  | 
other  three  principal  parts  be  made  to  move  instead  of 
the  carriage  itself;  but  I  consider  thii  disposition  as  less 
eligible  thau  that  which  requires  the  carriage  to  be 
moved.  The  apparatus  for  giving  the  stroke  or  cut, 
consists  of  a  chisel,  which  is  held  between  the  jaws  of 
a  mouth-piece  or  claws  resembling  a  strong  hand-vice  j 
without  teeth.    One  of  the  jaws  is  made  very  stout, 


and  the  chisel  »  formed  i 
wide  from  side  to  side,  and  has  a  semi-circular  protu> 
be  ranee  on  its  back,  which  rests  hi  a  circular  notch  in 
the  strong  jaw  aforesaid;  and  there  are  two  or  three 
bended  flat  rings  or  washers  of  iron  or  metal  under  the 
thumb-screw  of  the  said  mouth-piece  or  claws,  which 
prevent  the  chisel  from  becoming  loose  by  the  stroke  t 
or,  otherwise,  die  said  chisel  may  have  a  notch,  or  a 
hole,  instead  of  a  protuberance,  to  meet  a  correspond* 
ent  part  in  the  mouth-piece  or  claws ;  but  I  prefer  the 
first-mentioned  construction.  By  the  construction  of 
the  chisel  as  here  mentioned  and  fixed,  the  edge  of  the 
said  instrument  is  at  liberty  to  apply  itself  fairly  from  side 
to  side  of  the  file  notwithstanding  any  winding  or  irregu- 
larity, whatever  may  be  the  fineness  of  the  cut  upon  a 
broad  surface.  The  mouth-piece,  with  its  chisel,  is 
firmly  fixed  in  another  piece,  which  by  its  motion  gives 
the  stroke.  This  last-montioned  piece  may  either  be  a 
lever  or  a  moveable  carriage  between  upright  sliders; 
but  I  greatly  prefer  the  lever.  The  chisel  must  be  so 
fixed  that  the. moving  piece  shall  carry  it  fairly  edge- 
onwards  to  the  file  without  scraping  or  slapping  in  the 
least;  and  the  obliquity  of  the  stroke  may  be  adjusted 
by  fixing  the  centres  of  the  level  either  higher  or  lower 
at  pleasure,  or  by  inclining  the  last-mentioned  sliders. 
'Die  lever  may  be  raised  and  let  fall  (or  the  other  chi- 
sel apparatus  moved)  by  a  tripping-piece  or  snail-work, 
or  other  usual  connexion  with  the  first  mover ;  and  its 


power  of  stroke  may  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  a 
weight,  or  by  the  action  of  a  spring;  which  last  method 
is  of  excellent  use,  and  may  (if  required  from  the  vary- 
ing breadth  of  the  file)  be  made  to  increase  or  diminish 
its  power  during  the  run  by  several  easy  and  commonly 
used  methods  or  contrivances  for  pressing  more  or  less 
against  the  spring.    Or,  otherwise,  the  lever,  or  hold- 
ing-piece, may  be  kept  immediately  above  the  file  by 
the  re-action  of  a  slight  spring,  or  weight,  and  be 
struck  by  an  hammer  moved  and  acted  upon  by  the 
first  mover,  as  aforesaid :  and  to  this  method  1  give  the 
preference,  because  the  lever  will  then  have  less  strain 
upon  its  pivots ;  or,  the  said  lever  may  even  be  sup- 
ported by  spring-joints  without  any  pivots  or  centres  at 
all.    Or,  instead  of  a  hammer,  the  blow  may  be  given 
by  a  ram,  or  a  fly  and  screw,  but  I  give  the  preference 
to  the  hammer.   The  lever  may  move  in  a  vertical 
circle  immediately  over  the  file,  or  in  an  oblique  circle 
at  right  angles  to  it,  or  at  any  intermediate  angle  consist- 
ent with  the  foregoing  instructions :  and  the  chisel  may 
be  set  widi  its  edge  at  any  angle  whatever,  with  the  line 
of  the  length  of  the  lever ;  but,  in  genera),  I  have  set 
the  lever  in  the  first-mentioned  position,  and  have  va- 
ried the  angle  between  the  chisel-edge  and  the  lever, 
according  to  the  intended  slope  of  the  cut  upon  the  face 
of  the  tile.    The  edge  of  the  chisel  must  be  sharpened 
to  such  an  angle  as  the  intended  cut  and  strength  of 
burr  may  require.    Lastly,  I  describe  the  general  action 
of  the  said  machinery  as  follows:  1.  The  file  being  pre- 
pared as  usual  for  cutting,  must  be  fixed  in  the  clip  of 
the  carriage,  and  the  sliding-block  brought  up  end  fixed, 
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to  steady  its  other  extremity.   £.  The  nut  of  the  screw 
being  then  opened  (or  the  other  regulating  gear  disen- 
gaged,) the  carriage  is  slided  to  its  place,  so  that  the 
chisel  may  be  situated  over  that  part  of  the  file  which 
is  to  receive  the  first  stroke.    S.  The  nut  is  then  closed 
(or  the  other  regulating  gear  connected)  and  the  small 
roller  of  the  pressing  lever  is  made  to  bear  upon  the 
face  of  the  file.    4.  The  first  mover  being  then  put 
into  action,  raises  and  lets  fall  the  apparatus  for  giving 
the  stroke  by  which  the  file  receives  a  cut.   And,  5, 
immediately  afterwards,  or  during  the  same  action,  as 
the   case  may  be,  (according  to  the  construction  as 
before  described,)  the  regulating  gear  moves  the  car- 
riage, and  consequently  the  file,  through  a  determinate 
space.   6.  The  cot  is  then  again  given ;  and  in  this 
manner  (the  strength  of  cut  being  duly  proportioned  to 
the  space  between  cut  and  cut,)  the  file  becomes  cut 
throughout.    7.  The  file  is  then  taken  out  and  cut  on 
the  other  side.  8.  The  burr  is  theu  taken  off,  or  not, 
as  the  artist  may  think  best ;  and  the  cross-strokes  arc- 
given  over  the  surfaces  as  before.    And  the  said  ma- 
chinery,  by  certain  slight,  necessary,  and  obvious 
changes  in  the  structure  and  disposition  of  the  chisels, 
and  some  other  of  the  parts  thereof,  is  adapted  to  ma- 
nufacture all  other  forms  and  descriptions  of  files,  whe- 
ther floats,  rasps,  half-round,  three-square,  or  any ) 
other  figure  or  denomination. 

Three  things  are  strictly  to  be  observed  in  har- 
dening files ;  first,  to  prepare  the  file  on  the  surface,  so 
as  to  prevent  it  from  being  oxydated  by  the  atmosphere, 
when  the  file  is  red  hot,  which  effect  would  not  only  take 
off  the  sharpness  of  the  tooth,  but  render  the  whole  i 
surface  so  rough,  that  the  file  would,  in  a  little  time,  | 
become  clogged  with  the  substance  it  had  to  work.  Se-  J 
condly,  the  beat  ought  to  be  very  uniformly  red  through- 
out, and  the  water  in  which  it  is  quenched  fresh  and 
cold,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  the  proper  degree  of 
hardness.    Lastly,  the  manner  of  immersion  is  of  great 
importance,  to  prevent  the  files  from  warping,  which  in 
long  thin  hies  is  very  difficult.   The  first  object  is  ac- 
complished by  laying  a  substance  upon  the  surface, 
which,  when  it  fuses,  forms  as  it  were  a  varnish  upon 
it,  defending  the  metal  from  the  action  of  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  air.     Formerly  the  process  consisted  m 
first  coating  the  surface  of  the  file  with  ale-grounds,  and 
then  covering  it  over  with  pulverised  common  salt.  Af- 
ter this  coating  becomes  dry,  the  files  are  heated  red- 
hot,  and  hardened;  afterwards,  the  surface  is  lightly 
brushed  over  with  the  dust  of  cokes,  when  it  appears 
white  and  metallic,  as  if  it  had  tiot  been  heated.  This 
process  has  lately  been  improved,  at  least  so  far  as  re- 
lates to  the  economy  of  the  salt,  which,  from  the  quantity 
used,  and  the  increase  of  duty,  had  become  a  serious 
object.    Those  who  use  the  improved  method  are  now 
consuming  ubout  one-fourth  the  quantity  of  salt  used  in 
the  old  method.   The  process  consists  in  dissolving  the 
saltin  water  to  saturation,  which  is  about  three  pounds 
to  the  gallon,  and  stiffening  it  with  ale-grounds,  or  with 
the  cheapest  kind  of  dour,  such  as  that  of  beans,  to 


about  the  consistence-  of  thick  cream.  The  files  only 
require  to  be  dipped  iuto  this  substance,  and  immedi- 
ately heated  and  hardened.  The  grounds  or  the  flour 
are  of  no  other  use  man  to  give  the  mass  consistence, 
and  by  that  means,  allowing  a  larger  quantity  of  salt  to 
be  laid  upon  the  surface.  In  this  method,  the  salt 
forms  immediately  a  firm  coating.  As  soon  as  the  water 
is  evaporated,  the  whole  of  it  becomes  fused  upon  the 
file.  In  the  old  method,  the  dry  salt  was  so  loosely 
attached  to  the  file,  that  the  greatest  part  of  it  was 
rubbed  off  into  the  fire,  and  was  sublimed  up  the  chim- 
ney, without  producing  any  effect.  Some  file-makers 
arc  in  the  habit  of  using  the  coal  of  burnt  leather,  which 
doubtless  produces  some  effect ;  but  the  carbon  is  ge- 
nerally so  ill  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  the  time  of 
its  operation  so  short,  as  to  render  the  effect  very  little. 
Animal  carbon,  when  properly  prepared  and  mixed  with 
the  above  hardening  composition,  is  capable  of  giving 
hardness  to  the  surface  even  of  an  iron  file.  The  car- 
bonaceous matter  may  be  readily  obtained  from  any  of 
the  soft  parts  of  animals,  or  from  blood.  For  this  pur- 
pose, however,  the  refuse  of  shoe-makers  and  curriers 
is  the  most  convenient  After  the  volatile  parts  have 
been  distilled  over,  from  an  iron  still,  a  bright  shining 
coal  is  left  behind,  which,  when  reduced  to  powder,  is 
fit  to  mix  with  the  salt.  Let  about  equal  parts,  by 
bulk,  of  this  powder,  and  muriate  of  soda,  be  mixed 
togeUier,  and  brought  to  the  consistence  of  cream,  by 
the  addition  of  water.  Or  mix  the  powdered  carbon 
with  a  saturated  solution  of  the  salt,  till  it  become  of 
the  above  consistence.  Files  which  are  intended  to  be 
very  hard,  should  be  covered  with  this  composition, 
previously  to  hardening.  By  Uiis  method,  files  made  of 
iron,  which  in  itself  is  insusceptible  of  hardening,  ac- 
quire* a .  superficial  hardness  sufficient  to  answer  the 
purposes  of  any  file  whatever.  Files  of  this  kind  may 
be  bent  into  any  form,  and  in  consequence  are  rendered 
useful  for  sculptors  aud  die-sinkers. 

The  mode  of  heating  the  file  for  hardening,  is  by 
means  of  a  fire  similar  to  that  employed  by  common 
smiths.  The  file  is  to  be  held  in  a  pair  of  tongs  by  the 
tang  or  tail,  and  introduced  into  the  fire,  consisting  of 
very  small  cokes,  pushing  it  more  or  less  into  the  fire, 
for  the  sake  of  heating  it  regularly.  When  it  is  uni- 
formly heated  of  a  cherry  colour,  it  is  fit  to  quench  in 
the  water.  An  oven  is  commonly  used  for  the  larger 
kind  of  files,  into  which  the  blast  of  the  bellows  is  di- 
rected, being  open  at  one  end  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing the  files  and  the  fuel.  After  the  file  is  properly 
healed,  for  the  purpose  of  hardening,  it  should  be 
cooled  as  quickly  as  possible  ;  this  is  usually  done  by 
quenching  it  in  the  coldest  water.  Clear  spring  water, 
free  from  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  is  best  calcula- 
ted for  the  hardening  files. 

When  files  are  properly  hardened,  they  are  brushed 
over  with  water  and  powdered  coke,  when  the  surface 
becomes  clean  aud  metallic.  They  may  likewise  be 
dipped  into  lime-water,  and  dried  before  the  fire  as  ra- 
pidly as  possible,  after  which  they  should  be  rubbed 
4  S  over 
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over  with  olive  oil,  in  which  is  mixed  a  little  oil  of  t 
turpentine  while  warm,  and  then  they  arc  finished. 

In  the  operations  of  filing,  the  coarser  cut  files  arc 
always  to  be  succeeded  by  the  ioer ;  and  the  general 
rule  is,  to  lean  heavy  on  the  file  in  thrusting  it  forward, 
because  the  teeth  of  the  file  are  made  to  cut  forwards.  I 
But  in  drawing  the  file  back  again  for  a  second  stroke, 
it  is  to  be  lifted  juat  above  the  work,  to  prevent  its  cut- 


ting as  it  comes  back.  The  rough  or  coarse-toothed 
hie,  called  a  rubber,  serves  to  take  off  the  unevenness  of 
the  work,  left  by  the  hammer  in  forging.  The  bastard- 
toothed  hie,  aa  it  is  technically  called,  is  to  take  out 
too  deep  cuts  and  fiic-slrokes  made  by  the  rough  file. 
The  line-toothed  files  take  out  the  cuts  or  hle-strokee 
which  the  bastard  file  made,  and  the  smooth  file  those 
left  by  the  fine  file. 


FOUNDING. 


The  art  of  founding  in  metal,  or  casting  it,  now 
occupies  a  space  in  our  wants  which  entitles  it  to  con- 
siderable attention.  If  the  Greeks,  and  after  them  the 
Romans,  perfected  it  in  as  far  as  refers  to  casting  in 
brass  and  bronze,  we  have  extended  it  more  than  they 
did,  inasmuch  as  we  have  turned  it  to  all  the  great  fea- 
tures of  general  utility.  Iron  constitutes  tlie  grand 
staple  iu  modern  founding.  The  great  abundance 
of  this  metal,  with  its  consequent  cheapness,  together 
with  the  developements  of  chemistry,  has,  amongst  us, 
opened  to  it  a  field,  and  created  for  it  a  demand,  by 
which  its  operations  may  go  on  ad  infinitum,  and  it  is 
hoped  with  a  success  commensurate. 

Founding  is  as  multiplied  as  there  are  metals  suscep- 
tible of  fusion  by  elevation  of  temperature;  and  as  all 
those  that  are  at  present  known  are  in  some  way  or 
other  so,  it  follows  that  all  may  be  founded.  In  addi- 
tion to  which,  it  has  now  been  shewn,  that  the  eardis 
(always  considered  as  elements  by  the  ancieuts)  are 
metals,  deprived  only  of  their  distinguishing  character- 
istics by  their  excessive  affinity  to  oxygen.  Sir  H. 
Davy,  to  whom  .these  discoveries  were  left  to  he 
achieved,  has  demonstrated  the  fact,  and  numerous  me- 
tals, or,  as  he  has  termed  them,  raetatoids,  have  been 
added  to  the  nomenclature  of  those  previously  known. 
How  far  his  discoveries  may  be  extended,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  conjecture:  he  has  shewn  that  the  calcareous 
earths,  as  well  as  potash  and  soda,  arc  susceptible,  by 
being  exposed  to  high  degrees  of  temperature,  of 
changing  their  form,  and  flowing  like  melted  silver, 
possessing  all  the  distinguishing  characteristics  by  which 
we  determine  a  metallic  substance.  The  French  che- 
mists have  repeated  his  experiments,  and  confirmed  his 
discoveries,  from  which  a  new  epoch  in  science  has 


*  See  Sir  H.  D»t;  i  Papers,  Philosophical  Transactions,  1809, 


Founding  will  be  divided  into  its  various  and  distinct 
branches,  and  will  include  founding  in  bran  and 
bronze,  iron  in  all  its  multiplied  ways,  also  beO  and 
type  founding,  with  sonu 
the  precious  metals. 

Brass  is  a  compound  of  copper 
the  excessive  volatility  of  the  bitter,  it  is  difficult  to  as- 
certain the  precise  proportion  it  contains  of  each ;  bat 
they  become,  by  being  fused  together,  a  homogeneous 
malleable  yellow  metal,  of  great  utility  in  supplying  the 
medium  to  a  beautiful  and  extensive  manufacture  of 
works  in  brass,  required  in  our  domestic  economy,  as 
well  as  a  very  important  part  in  the  arts,  in  which  h  is 
also  employed  in  the  founding  of  statues,  8tc.  etc. 

Founders  in  brass  require  an  exact  model,  m  wood 
or  otherwise,  of  the  article  to  be  founded ;  and  this  is 
most  frequently  required  to  be  in  two  parts,  exactly 
joined  together,  and  fitted  by  small  pins,  and  the  cast- 
ing, in  such  a  case,  is  performed  by  two  operations,  that 
is,  one  half  at  one  time  and  one  half  at  another,  and  in 
manner  following,  via.  The  founder  provides  himself 
with  a  yellowish  sharp  sand,  which  is  required  to  be  weH 
washed,  to  free  it  of  all  earthy  and  other  particles. 
This  sand  is  prepared  for  use  by  a  process  called  tewing, 
which  consists  in  working  up  the  sand  in  a  moist  state, 
over  a  board  about  one  foot  square,  which  is  placed 
over  a  box  to  receive  what  may  fall  over  rn  the  tewing.  A 
roller  about  2  feet  long  and  2  inches  in  diameter  is  em- 
ployed in  rolling  the  sand  about  until  it  is  brought  into 
that  state  which  is  deemed  proper  for  its  business :  a 
long-bladed  knife  is  also  required  to  cut  it  hi  pieces. 
With  the  roller  and  the  knife  the  tewing  is  finished  for 
use,  by  being  alternately  roiled  and  cut.    When  the 
I  sand  is  so  far  prepared,  the  moulder  provides  himself 
'  with  a  table  or  board,  which  in  size  must  be  regulated 
by  the  castings  about  to  be  performed  on  it.  The 
edges  of  the  table  or  board  are  surrounded  by  a  ledge, 
in  order  to  support  the  tewed  stuff;  the  table  so  pre- 
viously 
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riously  prepared  is  filled  up  with  the  sand  as  high  as  the 
top  of  die  ledge,  which  is  iit  a  moderately  moistened 
state,  and  which  must  be  pressed  closely  down  upon  the 
table  in  every  part  When  the  operation  has  so  far  ad- 
vanced, the  models  must  be  all  examined,  to  see  that 
they  are  in  a  slate  to  come  nicely  out  of  the  mould,  and 
if  not  found  so,  they  must  be  cleaned  or  altered  till  the 
founder  is  satisfied  with  them.  All  models  require  the 
greatest  accuracy  in  their  making,  or  it  will  be  vain  to 
suppose  any  thing  good  can  be  performed  by  the  founder. 
When  the  models  are  found  to  be  in  a  state  to  be 
founded,  one  half,  generally  longitudinally,  is  taken ' 
first,  and  this  u  applied  on  the  mould,  and  pressed 
down  into  the  tewed  stuff  or  sand,  ao  as  to  leave  its ! 
form  completely  indented  in  it,  and  which  must  be  very  ] 
carefully  looked  to  and  examined  minutely,  to  see  that  || 
there  are  no  small  boles,  as  every  part  in  the  indented  ' 
sand  must  be  a  perfect  cameo  of  the  models  submitted  . 
and  pressed  into  it  If  it  should  not  be  found  perfect, 
new  sand  must  be  added,  and  the  model  re-indented  aDd  | 
pressed  into  it,  till  it  leaves  its  impression  in  a  state  pro-  ! 
per  to  receive  the  metal.  In  the  same  manner,  oilier 
models  intended  to  be  founded  on  the  same  table,  must 
be  prepared  and  indented  into  the  sand.  When  die  ta- 
ble is  completely  ready  fur  the  metal,  it  is  carried  away  I 
to  the  melter,  who  himself  examines  its  state,  and  also 
the  cameos,  aud  who  lays  along  the  middle  of  the 
mould  the  half  of  a  small  wire  of  brass,  which  he 
presses  into  the  sand,  so  as  to  form  a  small  channel  for 
the  melted  brass  to  flow  in,  and  which  he  terms  the 
master-jet  or  canal.  It  is  so  disposed  as  to  meet  the 
ledge  ou  one  side,  and  far  enough  to  reach  the  last  pat- 
tern on  the  other ;  from  this  is  made  several  leaser  jets 
or  branches,  extending  themselves  to  each  pattern  on 
the  table,  and  by  which  means  the  fluid  metal  is  con- 
veyed to  all  the  difierent  indented  impressions  required 
to  be  cast  on  the  table.  When  the  work  is  so  far  for- 
warded, it  is  deemed  ready  for  the  foundry  ;  but  pre- 
viously to  which,  the  whole  is  sprinkled  over  with  mill- 
dust,  and  when  it  is  so  sprinkled,  the  table  is  placed  in 
an  oven  of  moderate  temperature  titt  it  gets  dry,  or  in  a 
state  which  is  deemed  proper  to  receive  the  melted 
brass.  The  first  table  being  thus  far  completed,  it  is 
either  turned  upside  down  and  the  moulds  or  patterns 
taken  out,  or  the  moulder  begins  to  prepare  another 
table  exactly  similar  to  the  one  he  has  just  completed,  I 
in  which  he  mdents  and  presses  the  other  half  of  the 
mould,  or  he  turns  the  table  already  finished  and  con- 
taining the  first  half  of  the  patterns  upside  down ;  pre- 
viously, however,  to  doing  which,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  him  to  loosen  the  pattern  which  is  fixed  in  the  sand 
n  little  all  round,  with  any  small  instrument  that  will 
just  open  away  the  sand  from  its  edges,  in  order  to  its 
coming  from  out  of  the  table  more  easily,  litis  eco- 
nomy ui  founding,  of  making  one  half  of  each  pattern 
to  be  cast  answer  the  purpose  of  the  whole  pattern,  is 
•  very  common  practice  in  brass  founding,  and  enables 
the  manufacturer  to  sell  bis  goods  at  a  much  cheaper 
rate  than  be  would  otlierwise  be  enabled  to  do,  if  he 


was  obliged  to  have  a  fiiTl  pattern  of  all  goods  to  be 
founded.  When  he  lias  loosened  the  sand  from  about 
the  pattern,  and  taken  it  out  of  the  first  table,  the  work 
is  proceeded  io,  of  preparing  the  counterpart  or  other 
half  of  the  mould  with  the  same  pattern,  or  otherwise, 
and  in  a  frame  exactly  corresponding  with  the  former, 
excepting  only  that  it  is  prepared  with  small  pins,  to 
enter  holes  which  are  made  in  the  first  half  of  the  mo- 
del, and  into  which  the  pins  enter,  nnd  secure  the  two 
halves  together.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  accuracy  in 
the  joining  will  depend  wholly  upon  the  neatness  and 
truth  of  fixing  and  boring  for  the  pins.  When  the  table 
containing  the  counterpart  is  finished,  the  patterns  are 
all  properly  indented  in  the  sand,  which  is  done  as  has 
been  before  described  for  the  first  table,  and  when 
completed,  it  is  carried  away  to  the  melter,  who,  after 
enlarging  the  principal  jet  of  the  counterpart,  and 
making  the  cross  jets  to  the  various  patterns,  and  sprink- 
ling them  as  before  with  mill-dust :  it  is  then  set  in  die 
oven  till  it  has  received  a  sufficient  drying  to  be  ready 
for  the  melted  metal ;  after  which,  and  when  both  parts 
of  the  model  are  deemed  sufficiently  dry,  they  are  joined 
together  by  means  of  the  pins  and  holes,  previously  pre- 
pared in  the  upper  and  under  model :  and  to  prevent 
their  rising  up  or  slipping  aside  by  the  force  of  the 
melted  brass,  which  is  to  come  in,  flaming  with  heat,  and 
through  a  small  hole  contrived  in  the  principal  or  master 
jet,  the  precaution  is  taken  of  locking  the  two  tables 
down  in  a  kind  of  press  made  with  screws  ;  or,  if  the 
mould  be  too  large  to  admit  of  being  screwed  easily, 
wedges  are  had  recourse  to,  to  fix  the  tables  together, 
to  prevent  accidents.  The  moulds  thus  fixed  in  the 
press,  or  wedged,  are  placed  near  the  furnace,  and 
every  arrangement  is  made  for  it  to  receive  the  melted 
brass  as  it  comes  out  of  the  crucible. 

All  being  so  far  arranged,  and  the  moulds  ready,  the 
metal  is  prepared,  by  being  heated  to  a  complete  fusion 
in  an  earthen  crucible,  commonly  a  boat  10  inches  high 
and  4  inches  in  diameter.  The  furnace  for  promoting 
the  fusion  of  the  brass  is  similar  to  a  smith's  forge, 
having  bellows  of  large  dimensions  operated  upon  by  a 
lever,  as  well  as  a  chimney  over  the  furnace  for  the 
smoke  to  escape  through.  The  hearth  of  the  furnace  is 
of  masonry  or  brick-work,  secured  by  an  outer  rim  of 
iron,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  fire-place,  and  which 
consists  in  making  a  void  or  cavity,  from  12  to  18 
inches  square,  and  reaching  quite  down  to  the  bottom  or 
floor  of  the  foundry.  The  void  or  cavity  is  divided  into 
two  part."  by  an  iron  grating,  on  the  tipper  side  of  which  is 
placed  the  fuel,  and  fn  the  midst  of  it  the  crucible  coo* 
raining  the  metal ;  the  lower  part  of  the  cavity  is  ap- 
propriated to  admit  the  air  to  the  fire,  and  also  to 
receive  the  waste  or  cinders  falling  from  the  fire.  The 
fuel  consists  of  dry  beechen  wood  cut  into  small  billets, 
and  previously  baked,  to  make  them  more  readily  com- 
bustible, and  which  are,  when  a  fire  is  required,  put 
into  the  cavity  in  the  hearth,  and  weH  lighted.  'The 
crucible,  when  full  of  brass,  should  be  placed  down  in 
the  centre  of  the  fire,  so  that  it  may  play  all  round  it> 
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and  it  should  be  Covered  .with  an  earthen  cover,  or  tile,  j 
to  promote  the  heat  of  the  fire  upon  the  metal.  All 
the  time  the  metal  is  preparing,  the  attendant  keeps 
blowing  up  the  fire ;  and  in  order  to  keep  the  beat  from 
escaping  through  the  chimney,  or  in  flame,  a  piece  of 
tile  is  placed  over  the  fire  and  aperture  of  the  furnace. 
As  the  heat  operates  in  melting  the  metal,  it  sinks  nearer 
to  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  when  fresh  metal  is  added 
till  the  crucible  is  quite  full.  The  brass  is  previously 
prepared  for  melting,  by  being  broken  into  small  frag- 
meats  in  a  mortar,  and  when  sufficiently  beaten  and 
broken  for  use,  it  is  put  into  the  crucible  by  an  iron 
ladle,  which  has  a  long  hollow  arm  or  shank  of  small 
diameter,  but  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  fragments 
of  metal  rolling  through  it  into  the  crucible,  into  which 
the  fresh  brass  is  dropped  from  out  of  the  cylindrical 
arm  of  the  iron  ladle.  As  the  crucible  is  filled  with 
metal,  preparation  must  be  made,  when  it  is  deemed 
ready  to  be  removed,  for  the  purpose  of  running  it  into 
the  moulds,  to  remove  it  easily  from  out  of  the  fire, 
which  is  done  by  a  pair  of  iron  tongs  with  their  feet 
bent  inwards.  The  crucible  is  taken  hold  of  by  these 
tongs,  and  carried  away  to  the  mould,  into  which  the 
melted  brass  is  poured,  through  the  aperture  communi- 
cating to  the  master-jet  of  each  mould;  the  metal  is 
carried  round  to  each  jet,  and  the  metal  poured  in  till 
the  crucible  is  emptied,  or  the  moulds  filled.  It  is 
usual  to  fuse  rather  more  brass  than  is  required  for  the 
casting  ;  as  by  having  too  little,  the  work  could  not  be 
at  that  time  finished,  which  would  occasion  delays  in 
opening  the  tables. 

As  soon  as  the  moulds  are  run,  water  is  sprinkled 
over  the  tables,  to  cool  and  fix  the  metal ;  after  which 
the  presses  or  wedges  are  removed  from  the  frames, 
and  the  works  just  founded  are  removed  out  of  the  sand, 
to  be  cleaned  and  finished  for  sale.  The  tewing-stuff  or 
sand  is  afterwards  taken  out  of  the  frames  to  be  worked 
up  agaiu  for  another  casting.  The  sand,  by  a  repetition 
of  use,  becomes  quite  black,  by  reason  of  the  charcoal 
that  it  collects  from  the  foundry ;  but  its  blackness  does 
not  render  it  unfit  to  be  employed  in  other  tables  for 
moulding  or  casting. 

In  foundings  of  brass  in  which  the  models  are  large, 
an  expedient  is  had  recourse-  to,  of  rendering  them 
lighter  and  more  economical,  by  performing  the  casting 
hollow.  This  is  done  by  making  a  core  or  heart, 
roughly  resembling  the  pattern,  and  composed  of  clay 
and  white  crucible  dust  well  kneaded  and  mixed  toge- 
ther with  water,  and  which  is  covered  with  wax,  ex- 
actly representing  the  article  to  be  cast ;  or  the  core 
may  be  suspended  in  die  centre  of  the  indents  made  iu 
the  sand.  When  the  article  is  required  to  have  but  one 
perfect  side,  as  is  common  in  most  cabinet  articles,  the 
melted  metal,  in  such  a  case,  is  prevented  from  toiling 
the  indent  by  tbe  space  occupied  by  die  core,  and  it 
will  be  in  thickness  corresponding  to  the  size  which  the 
heart  or  core  takes  up,  in  proportion  to  tbe  size  of  the 
work  to  be  founded.  In  the  former  case,  when  the 
article  is  to  have  both  or  all  round  of  a  full  pattern, 


wax  is  employed,  and  is  so  adjusted  to  the  core,  that 
the  metal  may,  in  passing  die  jet,  displace  it,  and  leave 
its  resemblance,  and  also  its  thickness,  of  brass,  in  the 
indent  in  the  table.  If  it  be  a  pattern  of  a  complicated 
I  form,  there  would  arise  a  difficulty  in  getting  the  core 
out  after  it  was  founded.  The  pattern  must  then  be 
performed  or  moulded  in  two  separate  ones,  and  also 
the  foundings ;  the  part  left  out  of  the  first  pattern  must 
be  performed  in  a  second ;  and  afterwards  fitted  and 
soldered  to  the  first,  litis  mode  is  common  at  Bir- 
mingham, in  making  bandies  for  locks,  and  abutter 
fastenings,  which  are  commonly  round.  Tbe  plain 
knobs,  for  locks,  etc.,  are  made  in  halves  and  soldered 
together :  the  wrought  ones,  as  they  are  called,  (  from 
being  ornamented;  are  cast  with  a  solid  shank  and 
spindle,  and  the  bell  or  handle  part  of  the  knob  is  hol- 
low, and  open  at  its  opposite  end,  which  is  afterwards 
supplied  by  a  -separate  piece  or  cap.  The  cores  of  many 
of  these  Birmingham  brass-works  arc  made  to  occupy 
so  much  of  the  pattern,  that  tbe  brass  is  not  thicker 
than  a  shilling. 

Many  of  the  brass-manufacturers  who  work  on  a 
large  scale,  employ  a  steam-engine  to  punch  many  of 
the  articles  from  sheet  metal,  from  dies  previously 
formed.  By  this  operation  almost  all  the  common 
brass  goods,  (such  as  hand-plates  to  doors,  roses  to 
door  and  cabinet  furniture,  and  many  light  goods)  are 
made.  The  punched  goods  are  very  cheap,  but  of 
very  little  strength  or  durability,  as  may  be  noticed  in 
many  of  the  brass  articles  employed  in  our  domestic 
economy.  Brass  mouldings,  plain  or  wrought,  are 
generally  cast  solid,  and  in  moderate  lengths  ;  a  pattern 
in  wood,  clay,  or  wax,  is  required,  and  the  only  pre- 
cautions previously  to  founding  them  are,  that  they  be 
carefully  indented  in  the  sand-table.  If  die  mouldings 
be  large  and  much  carved,  a  core  may  be  used  for  these 
also,  taking  care  to  leave  the  metal  sufficiently  thick  to 
allow  of  finishing  up  afterwards,  without  injuring  tbe 
effect  of  the  pattern. 

AH  brass,  as  well  as  other  foundings,  require,  when 
taken  out  of  the  sand,  to  be  cleaned  up  and  made  com- 
plete ;  as  they  seldom  come  out  exactly  perfect.  This 
is  done  in  brass-founding,  by  filing  off  tbe  cores,  and 
filling  up  the  small  holes  with  melted  metal  or  solder. 
These  imperfections  frequently  occur  by  air-bubbles, 
which  are  generated  by  tbe  heat  of  the  metal.  Some 
brass-works  are  cast  to  a  rough  pattern,  for  instance, 
all  those  which  are  cylindrical  in  shape;  and  such  kind 
of  goods  are  put  into  a  lathe  and  turned,  and  smoothed 
up  afterwards  (See  our  article  Turning).  Articles  in 
brass  which  are  sculptured,  arc  generally  left  in  a  mat- 
state  on  their  grounds,  and  the  raised  parts  burnished 
up  by  hand ;  the  mat-state  refers  to  such  parts  only 
which  are  left  without  polish,  or  in  a  state  in  which  the 
brass  is  found  when  it  first  comes  out  of  die  sand,  with 
tbe  addition  of  cleaning  and  perfecting  only. 

Tbe  burnishing  consists  in  making  the  raised  parts 
quite  complete,,  and  afterwards  laying  them  down  tight 
upon  a  bench,  or  in  a  vice,  whichever  is  most  conve- 
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ment ;  and  working  up  the  face  of  the  brass  with  a  bent 
tool  composed  of  a  shaft  of  steel,  about  half  an  inch 
wide  and  eight  or  nine  inches  in  length,  fixed  firmly  in 
an  handle  of  wood.  The  end  of  the  tool  is  turned  up 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  ground  away  on  its 
inner  edge.  With  this  tool  the  workmen  rub  the  part 
to  be  heightened,  as  it  is  termed.  They  have  these 
heightening  tools  of  various  widths,  some  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  wide  only,  and  others  as  much  as  three-quarters 
of  an  inch.  With  such  tools  they  operate  upon  all  the 
various  sized  parts  to  be  heightened ;  and  as  the  part  is 
thus  rubbed,  the  workman  dips  his  tool  in  a  lacquer, 
which  is  standing  near  bim  in  an  earthen-ware  dish. 
This  lacquer  is  commonly  prepared  from  turmeric  dis- 
solved in  spirits  of  wine,  and  which  will  be  afterwards 
explained  under  the  head  of  lacquering. 

Chasing,  or  enchasing  as  it  is  called,  is  also  em- 
ployed to  brass  works.  It  is  a  similar  operation  to  height- 
ening, except  that  it  is  employed  in  the  more  delicate 
works  of  sculpture  to  give  them  greater  sharpness  and 
effect.  The  French  excel  in  chasing,  as  their  nume- 
rous small  ornaments  used  as  decorations  to  chimney- 
pieces,  time-pieces,  vases,  &c.  &c.,  fully  demonstrate; 
many  of  which  are  in  brass  as  well  as  in  d'or  molu. 

Brass  castings  which  are  plain  are  cleaned  up  for  sale 
by  being  filed  smooth  or  turned  so  by  the  turner,  and 
afterwards  polished  by  being  rubbed  with  emery  till  the 
surface  becomes  regular  and  tolerably  even,  after  which 
they  are  finished  with  tripoli.  To  keep  brass  works 
from  tarnishing  nnd  getting  black  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  the  brass-workers  have  recourse  to  lacquering.  Lac- 
quering consists  in  covering  the  brass,  moderately  heated 
over  a  stove  containing  an  open  charcoal  fire,  with  a 
liquid,  also  moderately  warm,  composed  of  saffron  and 
Spanish  annotta,  each  two  drams  put  into  a  bottle  with  a 
pint  of  highly  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  which  when  to- 
gether should  be  placed  in  a  moderate  heat  and  often 
shaken,  from  this  a  very  strong  tincture  will  be  obtained, 
which  must  be  afterwards  strained  through  a  coarse 
lines  cloth  to  take  out  the  dregs  of  the  annotta  and  saf- 
fron ;  it  is  then  to  be  returned  to  the  bottle,  and  three 
ounces  of  seed-lac  powdered  must  be  added  to  it,  a*d 
the  whole  again  heated  till  the  seed-lac  be  completely 
dissolved ;  after  which  it  is  fit  for  use,  and  will  form  a 
good  and  pale-coloured  lacquer,  which  will  prevent  the 
brass  from  changing  colour  by  exposure  to  the  air.  It 
is  laid  on  the  brass  by  a  camel's-hair  pencil  as  thin  as  it 
can  be  spread,  and  requires  nothing  to  be  done  to  it 
after  it  is  so  spread  but  a  moderate  rubbing.  If  the 
brass  be  required  to  be  of  a  redder  colour,  increase 
the  proportion  of  annotta  in  the  lacquer,  and  it  will 
be  accomplished.  All  the  best  kind  of  brass-works  are 
gilt  to  prevent  their  changing  colour,  and  this  consti- 
tutes the  desideratum  in  the  works  in  d'or  inolu. 

The  more  important  part  of  casting  in  brass  consists 
in  founding  statues,  busts,  basso-relievos,  vases,  &c. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  practised  it  to  an  immense 
extent,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  vast  number  of  statues  *" 
aiul  other  works  which  have  come  down  to  us  of. 
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both  these  people.  The  Greeks  also  formed  most  of 
their  instruments  of  brass,'  which  wc  make  of  iron  and 
steel.  Homer  describes  most  of  the  arms  in  his  poems, 
offensive  and  defensive,  as  brazen.  He  calls  the  Greeks 
by  the  general  epithet  of  brass-coated,  and  seldom  men- 
tions steel.  In  Hcrculaneum,  Pompeia,  Stabea,  &c. 
were  found  many  arms  and  instruments  formed  of  brass 
or  bronze,  while  very  few  of  iron  were  discovered. 
Those  of  brass  were  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  agri- 
culture, mechanics,  mathematics,  architecture,  &c. 
In  Pompeia  was  found  a  complete  set  of  surgeons'  in- 
struments formed  of  bronze,  which  shews  that  a  prefer- 
ence was  given  to  that  metal. 

In  the  founding  of  statues,  busts,  &c.,  three  things 
in  particular  require  attention:  namely,  the  mould, 
the  wax,  and  shell  or  coat,  the  inner  mould  or  core, 
so  called  from  being  in  the  middle  or  heart  of  the 
statue.  In  preparing  the  core  the  moulder  is  required 
to  give  it  the  attitude  and  contour  of  the  figure  intended 
to  be  founded.  The  use  of  the  core  is  to  support  the 
wax  and  shell,  to  lessen  the  weight  and  save  the  metal. 
The  core  is  made  and  raised  on  an  iron  grate  sufficiently 
strong  to  sustain  it,  and  it  is  farther  strengthened  by 
bars  or  ribs  of  iron.  The  core  is  made  of  strong 
potter's-clay  tempered  with  water,  and  mixed  up  with 
horse-dung  and  hair,  all  kneaded  and  incorporated  to- 
gether ;  Willi  this  it  is  modelled  and  fashioned  previously 
to  the  sculptors  laying  over  it  the  wax ;  some  moulders 
use  plaster  of  Paris  and  sifted  brick -dust  mixed  toge- 
ther with  water  for  their  cores.  The  iron  bars  which 
support  the  core  are  so  adjusted  that  they  can  be  taken 
from  out  of  the  figure  after  it  is  founded,  and  the  holes 
are  restored  by  solder,  &c. ;  but  it  is  necessary  in  full 
sized  figures  to  leave  some  of  the  iron  bars  affixed  to  the 
core  to  steady  its  projecting  parts.  After  the  core  is 
finished  and  got  tolerably  firm  and  dry,  the  operation 
of  laying  on  the  waxen  covering  to  represent  the  figure  is 
performed,  which  must  be  all  done,  wrought  and  fashioned 
by  the  sculptor  himself,  and  by  bim  adjusted  to  the  core. 
Some  sculptors  work  the  wax  separately,  and  after- 
wards dispose  and  arrange  it  on  the  ribs  of  iron,  filling 
up  die  void  spaces  in  the  middle  afterwards  with  liquid 
plaster  and  brick-dust,  by  which  plan  the  core  is 
made  as,  or  in  proportion  to,  the  sculptor's  progress 
in  working  the  w  ax-model.  Care  must  be  taken,  how- 
ever, in  modelling  the  wax  in  both  cases  to  make  it  of 
an  uniform  substance,  in  order  to  the  metal  being  so 
in  the  work,  of  w  hich  the  wax  is  its  previous  representa- 
tive. When  the  waxen  model  is  finished  to  the  core,  or 
adapted  and  filled  afterwards,  small  tubes  of  wax  are 
fixed  perpendicularly  to  it  from  top  to  bottom,  to  serve 
not  only  as  jets  to  convey  the  melted  metal  to  all  parts 
of  the  work,  but  as  vent-holes  to  allow  a  passage  to  the 
air  generated  by  the  heated  brass  in  flowing  into 
the  mould,  and  which  if  not  admitted  readily  to 
escape  would  occasion  so  much  disorder  in  it  as 
would  much  injure  the  beauty  of  the  work.  Sculptors 
adjust  the  weight  of  .the  metal  required  in  this  kind  of 
founding  by  the  wax  taken  up  in  the  model.  One 
4  T  pound 
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pound  of  wax  so  employed  w  ill  require  ten  pounds  of 
metal  to  occupy  iu  space  in  the  casting.   The  work 
having  advanced  in  progress  so  far  will  now  require 
covering  with  a  shell.    This  consists  of  a  kind  of 
coat  or  crust  laid  over  the  wax,  which  bentg  of  a  soft 
nature  easily  takes  and  present's  the  impression  which 
it  afterwards  communicates  to  the  metal  upon  its  occu- 
pying the  place  of  the  wax,  which  is  between  the  shell 
and  core.    The  shell  is  composed  of  clay  and  white 
crucible  dust  well  ground,  screened,  and  mixed  up  with 
water  to  the  consistence  of  paint,  like  which  it  is  used. 
The  moulder  applies  it  by  laying  it  over  the  wax  with  a 
camel's-hair  or  other  soft  pencil,  which  will  require 
eight  or  nine  times  going  over,  allowing  it  time  to  dry 
between  each  successive  coat.    After  this  coating  is  | 
firm  upon  the  wax,  and  which  is  used  only  to  protect 
it.  from  those  which  are  to  follow,  the  second  part  or 
coating  is  made  up  of  common  earth  mixed  with  horse- 
dung  :  this  is  spread  all  over  the  model,  and  in  such 
thickness  as  to  withstand  in  some  measure  the  weight  of 
the  intended  metal.    To  this  coating  or  impression  is 
added  a  third,  composed  almost  wholly  of  dung,  with  a 
proportion  of  earth  sufficient  only  to  render  it  a  little 
more  tough  and  linn  when  used.    When  this  is  tolera-  j 
bly  dry,  the  shell  is  finished  by  laying  on  several  more  < 
coats  or  impressions  of  the  same  composition,  made  ! 
strong  and  stiff  by  successive  workings  with  the  band. 
When  this  is  finished  and  is  deemed  adequate  to  support 
the  heated  metal,  it  is  farther  secured  and  strengthened 
by  several  bands  or  hoops  of  iron,  bound  round  it  at 
about  six  niches  from  each  other,  and  fastened  at  bot- 
tom to  the  grate  on  which  the  statue  stands.  Above  the 
head  of  the  statue  is  made  an  iron  circle  for  the  purpose 
also  of  confining  the  shell  and  statue,  to  this  circle  the 
hoops  are  fastened  at  top.    It  may  be  considered  when 
the  moulding  is  arrived  at  this  state  to  be  in  a  condition  to 
receive  the  melted  metal ;  but  it  is  not  so  exactly  as  will 
soon  appear.   The  mould,  as  has  been  before  observed, 
is  made  upon  an  iron  grate :  under  this  grate  is  a  fumsce 
and  flue,  m  which  at  this  period  of  the  work  a  mode- 
rate fire  is  to  be  made,  and  the  aperture  of  communication 
therewith  stopped  up  so  as  to  keep  in  the  heat.    As  the 
heat  increases  and  begins  to  operate  upon  the  mould, 
preparation  must  be  made  to  allow  of  the  wax  running 
freely  from  out  of  the  shell :  for  this  purpose  pipes  are 
contrived  at  the  base  of  the  mould,  so  that  it  may  run 
gently  off  and  through  these  pipes.    As  soon  as  it  is  all 
run  off,  the  pipes  are  nicely  stopped  up  with  earth  to 
prevent  the  air  entering  them,  &c.    When  this  is  done, 
the  shell  is  surrounded  by  any  matter  that  has  non- 
conducting properties,  for  instance,  pieces  of  brick  put 
round  and  piled  up  of  good  thickness,  secured  by  earth, 
will  answer  the  end  ;  and  the  whole  should  be  finally 
coated  outside  with  loam  as  a  farther  protection  to  keep 
in  the  heat. 

•     After  the  shell  is  adequately  surrounded  with  mate- 
rials to  keep  off  lite  effect  of  the  air,  the  fire  in  the 
furnace  is  augmented  till  such  time  as  both  the  matter 
shell  and  it  also  become  red-hot,  and 


which  in  ordinary  circumstances  will  take  place  is 
twenty-four  hours'  time ;  the  fire  is  then  extinguished 
and  the  whole  allowed  to  cool :  after  which  the  matter 
which  has  been  packed  round  the  shell  is  taken  away, 
and  its  place  occupied  with  earth  moistened  and  closely 
pressed  to  the  mould  in  order  to  make  it  more  firm  and 
steady.    It  will,  when  having  advanced  so  far,  be  in  a 
state  to  receive  the  melted  metal ;  to  prepare  which  for 
the  casting,  a  furnace  is  made  a  few  feet  above  the  one 
employed  to  heat  the  mould:  it  is  formed  like  an  oven 
having  three  apertures,  one  of  which  is  for  a  vent,  the 
other  to  admit  the  fuel,  and  the  last  to  let  the  melted 
metal  flow  through  and  out  of  the  furnace.   This  last 
aperture  should  be  kept  very  close  whilst  the  metal  is 
fusing,  when  it  has  arrived  at  that  state  which  is 
deemed   proper  for  running  it  into  the  shell,  and 
which  is  known  by  the  quick  separation  and  escape  of 
the  zinc  of  the  brass.    A  little  tube  is  laid  to  convey  it 
into  an  earthen-ware  bason,  which  is  fixed  up  over  iho 
top  of  the  mould.    Into  tins  bason  all  the  large  branches 
from  the  jets  enter,  and  from  which  is  ccuveyed  the 
metal  into  all  the  parts  of  the  mould.   The  jets  are  all 
stopped  up  with  a  kind  of  plugs,  which  are  kept  close  till 
the  bason  which  is  to  supply  the  metal  be  full.  When 
the  furnace  is  first  opened  for  this  purpose,  the  melted 
brass  gushes  forward  like  a  torrent  of  fire,  and  is  pre- 
vented from  entering  any  of  the  jets  by  the  plugs,  till 
the  bason  is  sufficiently  full  to  be  ready  to  begin  with 
the  mould,  aud  which  is  esteemed  so  when  the  brass  it 
contains  b  adequate  to  the  supply  of  all  the  jets  at  once, 
upon  which  occasion  the  plugs  from  all  of  them  are 
w  ithdrawn.  The  plugs  consist  of  a  long  iron  rod,  with  a 
head  at  one  end  capable  of  filling  the  whole  diameter 
of  each  tube.   The  hole  in  the  furnace  in  winds 
the  melted  metal  is  contained  is  opened  with  a  long  piece 
of  iron  fitted  on  the  end  of  a  pole  to  allow  of  the  fur- 
nace-man keeping  at  a  distance  from  it,  as  many  acci- 
dents occur  by  the  red-bot  metal  coming  in  contact  with 
tins  air,  particularly  if  it  be  damp,  iu  which  case  the 
most  violent  explosions  take  place.    The  bason  is  filled 
almost  in  an  instant  after  the  furnace-plug  is  withdrawn, 
and  die  metal  is  then  let  into  the  several  jets  communicating* 
with  the  model,  which  when  they  have  emptied  them- 
selves iuto  the  shell  or  mould  the  founding  is  finished, 
in  as  far  as  the  casting  is  concerned.    The  rest  of  the 
work  is  completed  by  the  sculptor,  who  takes  the  new 
brass  figure  from  out  of  the  mould  and  earth  in  which 
it  was  encompassed,  saws  off  the  jets,  and  repairs  and 
restores  the  parte  where  required.    His  tools  for  this 
purpose  consist  of  chisels  of  various  sizes,  gravers, 
puncheons,  files,  &c. 

In  casting  colossal  statues  a  somewhat  different  mode 
is  pursued  than  the  one  already  described,  and  this 
aiises  wholly  from  the  sue,  it  being  found  difficult 
to  remove  the  moulds  of  such  colossal  works;  to  obvi- 
ate tliis  difficulty,  it  is  worked  and  prepared  upon  the 
spot  where  it  is  to  be  cast.  There  are  two  ways  of 
performing  this,  and  some  founders  prefer  the  one  and 
some  the  other.    By  the  first  plan  a  square  hole  is 
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dog  into  the  earth  somewhat  larger  than  would  be 
required  for  tlie  mould,  and  iu  sides  are  hemmed  up 
with  brick-work  :  at  its  bottom  is  formed  a  hole  below 
the  bottom  of  the  one  already  prepared,  as  a  furuace, 
and  which  must  be  built  up  with  brick-work,  having 
an  aperture  made  outwards  into  another  pit  prepared 
near  it,  from  which  the  fuel  is  put  into  the  furuace. 
The  top  of  the  furnace  in  the  first  hole  is  covered  by 
a  grating  of  iron,  and  on  this  is  moulded  and  placed 
the  case  of  the  statue  to  be  cast,  and  also  its  waxen 
coating ;  in  doing  which  the  same  process  is  ob- 
served by  the  sculptor  as  that  already  described.  Near 
the  edge  of  the  large  pit  in  which  the  model  is 
placed  is  erected  the  furnace  to  melt  the  metal,  and 
which  is  similar  to  the  one  already  described  for  com- 
mon figure-casting,  except  being  of  larger  dimensions ; 
it  has  like  that  three  apertures,  one  for  putting  in  the 
wood,  another  for  vent,  and  a  third  to  run  the  metal 
out  at.  By  the  second  plan  of  founding  colossal 
figures,  it  is  thought  sufficient  to  work  the  mould  above 
ground,  adopting  the  same  mode  with  respect  to  a  fur- 
nace and  grate  underneath  it.  For,  whether  under 
ground  or  above  it,  to  keep  in  the  heat  when  drying  the 
core  and  melting  the  wax,  is  that  which  is  more  parti- 
cularly sought  for ;  to  do  which  in  the  most  effectual 
way  four  walls  of  brick-work  are  built  up  round  the 
model,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  fixed  the  grate  and 
furnace  ;  ami  on  one  side  above  is  formed  the  mass  of 
building  intended  for  the  furnace,  which  is  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  melting  of  the  metal.  When  the 
whole  is  finished  and  ready,  a  fire  is  made  in  the  fire- 
place under  the  core  of  the  model,  and  kept  up  so  as 
to  produce  a  moderate  heat  to  dry  die  core,  and  also 
to  melt  away  the  wax  from  off  it,  which  runs  down  by 
lubes  as  has  been  before  remarked  upon,  and  indeed  no 
difference  whatever  takes  place  in  such  founding,  ex- 
cept every  thing  being  on  a  larger  scale.  Wlien  the 
wax  is  run  off  and  the  fire  extinguished  in  the  furnace, 
bricks  are  filled  in  at  random,  either  into  die  hole,  if 
founding  under  ground,  or  into  the  area  between  die 
wails  if  above  ground ;  after  this  is  done  the  fire  in 
the  furnace  is  again  lighted,  and  blown  up  and  aug- 
mented till  such  time  as  both  the  core  and  bricks  are 
of  a  red-heat,  when  the  firo  in  again  extinguished  and 
the  whole  is  left  to  cool ;  and  when  cooled  the  bricks 
are  removed  and  all  is  cleared  away,  and  die  space 
again  occupied  by  moistened  earth  to  secure  and  steady 
the  model.  Nothing  now  remains  but  running  in  the 
metal,  which  is  performed  as  has  been  before  described 
for  smaller  foundings  of  statues. 

The  casting  figures  in  brass  is  not  much  practised 
among  die  moderns  at  this  time,  although  it  was  a  good 
deal  followed  at  the  restoration  of  the  arts  in  the  loth 
century.  At  that  time  brass-works  were  had  recourse 
to  in  the  decoration  of  most  buildings  of  any  consider- 
ation, and  in  order  to  supply  the  metal  at  little  cost, 
several  of  the  ancient  edifices  then  existing  were  muti- 
lated for  the  purpose.  In  Rome  many  of  die  vaultings 
to  the  temples  were  ornamented  by  having  their  lacuna- 


ria  relieved  by  pateras  and  other  decorations  of  brass  or 
silver  ;  these  the  popes  of  the  times  removed  to  compose 
the  childish  ornaments  for  their  then  erecting  or  newly 
consecrated  Catholic  churches.  France,  Germuiry, 
and  England,  at  that  time  sobjact  to  the  same  caprice 
in  religion  as  well  as  in  the  arts,  adopted  a  similar  style 
of  decoration  in  their  religious  edifices,  as  numerous 
reliques  still  existing  in  tombs,  shrines,  screens,  and 
otlier  parts  of  their  cathedral*  and  religious  houses 
fully  demonstrate.  Amongst  us  certainly,  and  particu- 
larly after  Henry  the  Eighth's  separation  from  the 
church  of  Rome,  such  works  were  discontinued  as  ca- 
tholic and  idolatrous.  Elizabeth,  proceeding  in  the 
reformation  already  commenced  by  her  predecessor, 
not  only  destroyed  the  images  but  the  pictures  also,  and 
at  the  same  time  strictly  forbad  any  thing  of  tba 
kind  to  be  admitted  in  future  under  the  severest  penal- 
ties. The  rebellion  in  1648  completed  what  the  reform- 
ation had  begun.  The  fanatics  of  this  time  defaced 
whatever  tbey  could  get  at,  that  the  former  inquisition 
had  spared ;  they  tore  down  the  brass  from  the  monu- 
ments and  screens,  carried  away  the  plate  from  the 
altars,  broke  the  painted  windows,  and  dilapidated  the 
tombs  of  the  saints,  crying  out  in  their  work  of  spolia- 
tion "  cursed  be  he  that  doth  the  work  of  the  Lord 
deceitfully."  After  this  it  would  be  vain  to  look  in 
England  for  works  in  brass  of  any  consideration,  as  lit- 
de  was  spared  but  what  was  too  remote  for  the  Vandals 
of  these  reigns  to  get  at.  From  this  time  among  us  a 
void  or  chaos  existed  and  continued  to  exist  in  works  of 
art,  till  a  more  enlightened  policy  began  to  unbend 
itself,  which  happened  about  the  middle  Of  the  se- 
venteenth century.  But  the  effects  of  the  persecution 
had  been  felt  so  much  that  the  liberal  arts  had  lost  their 
practisers  from  the  terror  of  the  times,  hence  the  in* 
trodiiction  of  foreigners  to  do  that  which  we  had  been 
forbidden  to  practise,  and  the  consequent  notion 
about  our  inability  in  works  of  taste,  which  is  much 
too  insipid  and  ridiculous  at  this  time  to  need  refuta- 
tion. 

All  the  principal  cities  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome 
boasted  of  their  wealth  by  enumerating  their  statues  of 
brass.  Athens,  Delphos,  and  Rhodes  are  each  re- 
ported to  have  had  in  and  about  their  temples  3,000 
brass  statues.  And  Marcus  Scaurus,  though  an  edile 
only,  adorned  die  Circus  at  Rome  with  upwards  of  that 
number  of  statues  of  brass,  during  the  time  of  die 
celebrating  of  the  Circension  Shows.  It  afterwards, 
in  consequence  of  this  taste  continuing  to  prevail  at 
Rome,  of  forming  and  collecting  works  in  bras*,  used  to 
be  a  proverb  among  the  visitors  of  that  celebrated  city, 
"  that  in  Rome  the  people  of  brass  were  not  less  nu- 
merous than  the  Roman  people." 

It  now  remains  to  treat  of  a  much  more  recent  ap- 
plication of  brass  than  has  hitherto  fell  under  our  notice, 
and  which,  if  considered  iu  its  effects,  is  calculated  to 
be  equally  striking,  if  not  of  displaying  equal  intelligence 
with  those  parts  of  the  founding  of  brass  already  de- 
scribed. The  fouuding  of  pieces  of  brass-artillery,  in- 
cluding 
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eluding  cannon,  mortars,  &c.  tic.,  was  the  common 
practice  after  the  invention  of  gunpowder  first  took 
place.  It  is  true  the  art  of  founding  iron  was  then 
knowu,  but  not  so  well  understood  as  it  was  soon  after- 
wards, and  is  at  present.  In  consequence  of  the  igno- 
rance of  the  chemical  properties  incident  to  iron,  all 
the  first  cannon  cast  of  it  were  not  found  capable, 
when  adequately  charged,  of  projecting  balls  without 
being  shivered  iu  pieces;  by  reason  of  which  brass  was 
employed  in  artillery,  and  is  partially  continued  to 
be  used  to  the  present  period.  As  to  the  metal  it 
is  somewhat  different  to  that  which  is  made  use  of 
for  statues  and  other  works  of  brass,  inasmuch  as  it 
contains  a  proportion  of  tin,  which  is  not  found  in 
them.  A  cannon  is  always  cast  in  its  shape  somewhat 
conical,  or  more  properly  of  the  frustum  of  a  cone;  it  has 
the  thickest  metal  at  the  breech,  in  consequence  of  the 
greatest  effort  of  the  gunpowder  being  there ;  it  di- 
minishes from  thence  to  the  muzzle,  and  is  so  propor- 
tioned the  one  to  the  other,  that  if  the  mouth  be  deter- 
mined to  be  two  inches,  the  breech  is  made  six  inches : 
with  respect  to  the  length  it  is  measured  amoru;  artil- 
lerymen by  calibers  taken  at  the  muzzle  of  the  gun. 
They  say,  according  to  a  proportion  previously  deter- 
mined, that  one  caliber  in  diameter  of  six  inches  at  the 
muzzle  requires  a  length  of  twenty  calibers  to  be  given 
to  the  gun  ;  or  if  the  diameter  of  the  bore  be  six  inches, 
the  shaft  or  depth  of  it  will  be  teu  feet.  In  apportion- 
ing the  ball  to  the  caliber,  about  one-sixth  of  play  is 
allowed  it. 

The  composition  of  the  brass  of  which  cannon 
is  formed  is  somewhat  different  in  different  countries ; 
the  proportion  with  us  is,  to  10  lbs.  of  tin  we  add  1 00  lbs. 
of  copper;  whereas  in  the  brass  of  statues  ziuc  is  em- 
ployed instead  of  tin.  However,  die  respective 
quantities  of  different  metals  that  should  enter  into  the 
composition  of  brass  ordnance  is  not  so  decided  as  to 
be  given  with  mathematical  accuracy.  The  usual  pro- 
portions are  to  240  lbs.  of  metal  deemed  fit  for  casting, 
or  which  has  been  previously  cast,  are  put  08  lbs.  of  cop- 
per, 25  lbs.  of  common  brass,  and  12  lbs.  of  tin.  The 
Germans,  who  are  fond  of  brass  ordnance,  prepared  as 
follows ;  viz.  to  4,200 lbs.  of  metal  fit  to  cast  again,  diey 
add  3,687 J4  lbs.  of  copper,  804Jflbs.  of  brass,  and 
307^  lbs.  of  tin.  The  French  are  reported  to  use  in 
their  brass  for  guns  the  proportions  of  lOOlbs.  of  cop- 
per to  6 lbs.  of  common  brass  and  9  lbs.  of  tin,  and  this 
proportion  is -sometimes  varied  by  others  to  100  lbs.  of 
copper,  10 lbs.  of  common  brass,  and  15  lbs.  of  tin.  All 
cannon,  &c.  arc  cast  solid,  and  their  insides  bored  out 
afterwards ;  and  this  is  effected  by  means  of  a  machine 
invented  at  Strasburgb,  and  continued  to  be  used  till 
very  lately  at  all  the  depots  for  founding  ordnance.  The 
gun  to  be  bored  by  this  machine  was  placed  in  a  verti- 
cal position,  which  was  turned  or  put  in  motion  by  a 
windmill,  horse,  &c.  This  mode  is  now  laid  aside  in 
a  great  measure,  and  instead  of  the  gun  being  raised 
vertically  it  is  laid  down  horizontally,  and  the  boring 
goes  on  by  means  of  steam  or  some  other  power.  The 


instrument  employed  in  both  ways  is  nearly  similar,  ex> 
ceptinjf  the  change  of  its  position.  It  is  so  contrived 
that  while  the  boring  is  advancing  the  outside  is 
cleaning  and  polishing ;  hence  die  gun  is  finished  all  to 
its  carriage  at  the  same  time. 

'lite  casting  of  guns  is  performed  as  has  been  already 
described  for  statues,  &c.,  excepting  only  no  core  is  re- 
quired, it  being  cast  solid ;  the  shell-wax,  furnace,  8tc., 
arc  alike  in  both  processes,  and  enlarged  in  proportion  to 
the  size  and  quantity  of  the  casting  required  to  be  made. 

Bronze,  or  by  the  Italians  Bronzo,  was  well  known 
to  the  ancients.  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans 
all  made  use  of  it,  and  that  in  most  cases  to  their 
important  works  as  connected  with  sculpture  and  the 
ornamental  parts  of  architecture.  Bronze  was  selected 
by  these  people  as  bearing  a  finer  edge,  and  not  so 
likely  as  either  of  its  component  parts  to  oxydate  by 
exposure  to  the  air :  hence  they  made  statues  of  it  to 
adorn  the  approaches  to  their  cities  and  public  edifices, 
affixed  it  in  beautiful  and  highly  relieved  ornaments  to 
the  friezes  of  their  temples,  cast  it  in  basso-relievos  to 
represent  the  paraphernalia  of  their  games  and  testivals, 
which  were  retained  in  compartments  about  their  works 
dedicated  to  their  gods ;  and,  finally,  wrought  it  into 
baths,  tripods,  vases,  lamps,  and  other  purposes  of 
utility  and  ornament ;  specimens  of  many  of  which  have 
by  its  iustructibility  come  down  to  us,  as  may  be  seen 
exhibited  in  the  numerous  public  galleries  on  the  Con- 
tinent, at  Rome,  Naples,  Florence,  and  Paris,  with 
some  in  our  own  Museum. 

The  Egyptian  bronze  consisted,  according  to  Basari, 
of  two-thirds  brass  and  one-third  copper.  Piiny  savs. 
"  the  Grecian  bronze  was  formed  by  adding  oue- 
tendi  lead,  and  one-twentieth  silver,  to  the  two-thirds 
brass  and  the  one-third  copper  of  the  Egyptian  bronze," 
and  this  was  the  proportion  afterwards  made  use  of  by  the 
Roman  statuaries.  The  Greek  bronzes  very  obviously  ap- 
ear  to  possess  a  difference  of  composition  to  any  thai 
ve  been  founded  among  the  moderns.  The  famous  horses 
(four  in  number),  said  to  have  been  the  woik  of  Lysip- 
pus,  which  now  adorn  die  approaches  of  the  palace  of 
the  Thuilleries  at  Paris,  having  been  brought  there,  as  a 
trophy  of  the  victories  of  its  present  emperor  Napoleon, 
from  Veuice,  exhibit  at  once,  to  bronzists,  that  the  an- 
cient metal  of  that  name  was,  in  its  composition,  very 
different  from  that  which  is  now  made  and  called  after 
that  designation : — the  modern  bronze  is  commonly 
made  of  two-thirds  copper,  fused  with  one-third  of 
brass ;  and  very  lately,  from  the  grant  demand  for  all 
kinds  of  ornaments  in  this  metal,  in  forming  the  deco- 
rative parts  to  our  apartments,  and  supports  to  our 
articles  of  furniture,  lead,  with  zinc  in  small  propor- 
tions, have  been  added  to  the  copper  and  brass.  These 
[  variations  have  been  one  cause  of  the  greater  brilliancy 
and  compactness  to  be  observed  in  modern  c  istiugs  of 
this  metal,  iu  comparison  of  those  founded  a  few  years 
since.  So  common  is  bronze-work  become  at  this 
time,  that  every  petty  brass  worker  pretends  to  be  an 
adept  in  founding  of  ibis  metal ;  however,  nothing  is  to 
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be  feared  in  the  attempt,  as  the  efforts  of  such  bronzists 
will  not  carry  them  beyond  the  work  of  the  furnace. 

The  alloying  of  the  several  metals  to  form  bronze  is 
found  to  promote  in  it  a  readier  fusibility  than  is  pos- 
sessed by  eitl>er  of  its  component  parts  in  their  pure 
metallic  state ;  and  this  is  a  property  very  much  to  its 
advantage  in  the  castings  of  large  works.  Modern 
works  in  bronze  become  numerous  in  proportion  to  die 
advancement  in  the  arts.  Bronze-casting  is  employed  in 
forming  equestrian  statues,  colossal  and  other  figures  in  j 
alto-relievo,  to  set-off  and  adorn  public  places.  It  is  com- 
petent, when  in  the  hand  of  an  artist,  of  giviug  a  zest  to  I 
architecture  ;  inasmuch  as  by  its  tint,  as  well  as  by  the  ; 
great  variety  of  the  forms  it  is  susceptible  of  being 
made  into,  it  is  able  to  add  richness  by  its  opposi- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  it  finishes  the  forms  of  those 
parts  of  architecture  requiring  it. 

Bronze  casting  is  performed  in  the  following  manner, 
viz.  1.  The  figure  or  pattern  to  be  cast  must  have  a 
mould,  and  this  is  prepared  and  laid  on  a  plaster  cast, 
previously  wrought  and  mushed  by  the  sculptor.  The 
mould  is  made  of  plaster  of  Paris,  rendered  moist  by 
being  mixed  up  with  water ;  to  this  preparation  is  added 
brick-dust,  in  the  proportion  of  one-third  of  the  former 
to  two-thirds  of  the  latter.  This  is  carefully  laid  on  the 
mould,  with  strength  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of 
metal  intended  to  be  used  in  the  founding.  In  its  joints 
I  channels  should  be  cut  tending  upwards,  and  from 
parts  of  the  internal  hollow,  to  allow  of  vent 
for  the  air  to  escape  through,  as  the  heated  metal  runs 
hi  upon  the  mould.  A  thin  layer  of  clay  should  be 
spread  over  die  inside  of  it,  and  of  the  thickness  which 
it  is  intended  the  bronze  should  be.  Within-side  of  the 
clay,  a  filling  up  of  plaster  and  brick-dust,  in  the  pro- 
portions as  before  described,  will  be  required  to  com- 
pose the  core :  but  if  the  work  to  be  cast  be  large, 
before  the  plaster  and  brick-dust  are  poured  into  die 
;  to  form  the  core,  a  skeleton  composed  of  iron 
as  a  support  for  the  figure,  should  be  prepared 
and  fixed  ;  after  which,  the  filling  up  of  die  core  may 
be  proceeded  in.  When  this  is  done,  the  mould  must  be 
opened  again,  and  the  layer  of  clay  taken  out  of  it,  and  [ 
the  core  thoroughly  dried,  and  even  burned  with  a  char-  . 
coal  fire,  or  with  straw  ;  for  if  the  least  damp  remain,  j 
the  cast  will  be  blown  to  pieces  when  the  hot-metal 
comes  in  contact  with  it,  in  running  it  into  the  mould, 
and  the  workmen  employed  about  the  work  be  maimed 
or  killed  by  the  dispersion  of  the  heated  bronze.  After  I 
the  core,  &c,  has  been  properly  dried,  and  is  deemed  j 
ready  for  the  work,  it  should  be  laid  in  the  mould,  and 
supported  in  its  place  by  short  rods  of  bronze,  which 
should  run  rt trough  the  mould  into  the  core.  All  being 
ao  far  advanced,  the  mould  should  be  clad  and  bound 
round  with  iron,  of  strength  proportionate  to  the  size  of 
the  work  to  be  cast ;  after  uhich,  the  mould  should  be 
Hid  in  a  situation  for  running  in  the  metal,  and  must  be 
supported  for  the  purpose,  by  bricks,  &c.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  that  every  part  be  perfectly  dried,  be- 
fore any  metal  be  run  into  the  mould ;  or,  as  has  been 


before  observed,  the  most  fatal  consequences  will 
to  those  who  may  be  about  the  work.  A  channel  must 
be  made  from  the  furnace  in  which  the  melted  metal  is, 
in  order  to  its  running  to  the  principal  jet  of  the  mould, 
and  with  a  descent,  to  promote  its  flowing  rapidly. 
The  jets,  furnace,  &c.  &c,  are  all  contrived  as  has 
been  before  described  for  casting  figures  in  brass. 

In  Vesaris's  Lives,  is  a  chapter  on  brass-founding ; 
and  there  is  also  some  very  useful  observations  in  the 
Life  of  Bevenuto  Cellini,  vide  Pliny's  Natural  His- 
tory. 

The  smaller  works  in  bronze  arc  founded  by  pre- 
viously being  modelled  in  wax,  to  which  a  coating  of 
clay  is  adapted  and  dried  (Sec  Brass  Casting). 

Bronze  works  are  cleaned  up  and  repaired  after  being 
founded,  in  a  similar  manner  to  which  figures  in  brass 
are,  and  with  the  same  kind  of  took ;  but  this  last 
touch  of  perfecting  what  may  have  been  left  imperfect 
by  the  mould,  should  invariably  be  done  by  the  statuary 
or  modeller  himself ;  as  no  one  Is  so  competent  to 
keep  up  the  spirit  of  the  original  work,  as  he  who 
invented  it,  and  gave  effect  to  his  invention,  by  making 
the  model. 

The  principal  works  executed  in  London  in  bronze, 
claimiug  particular  notice,  are,  the  equestrian  statue  at 
Charing  Cross,  of  Charles  the  First ;  the  colossal  statue 
of  his  present  Majesty,  together  with  the  basso-relievos, 
and  other  insignia,  in  the  square  of  Somerset  Place, 
executed  by  the  late  Mr.Bacon.  The  statue  of  Francis, 
duke  of  Bedford,  with  the  attributes  of  agriculture  on 
the  pedestal,  to  the  promoting  of  which  he  had  devoted 
his  time  aud  fortune :  this  work  has  been  very  recently 
placed,  on  the  south-side  of  Russell  Square,  and  was 
executed  by  Mr.  R.  Westmacolt.  The  last  public 
work  of  bronze  is  the  equestrian  statue  of  William  III., 
erected  in  the  centre  of  St.  James's  Square,  and  a  the 
work  of  Mr.  J.  Bacon,  Jun.  There  arc  also  many 
bronzes  of  great  merit  hi  the  provinces ;  and  Uiere  are 
many  more  at  this  time  under  execution  at  our  sculp- 
tors. Mr.  Flaxman,  who  is  called  "  the  Phidias  of 
the  moderns,"  is  now  executing  a  statue  of  the  late  Sir 
John  Moore,  K.  B.,  who  was  unfortunately  killed  at 
the  ever-memorable  battle  of  Corunna.  This  work  is 
calculated,  from  its  superiority  in  design  and  chasten  ess 
of  style  and  execution,  to  establish  the  sculptor's  genius 
on  principles  as  imperishable  as  the  metal  is  from  which 
the  work  has  been  wrought.  It  is  intended  to  be  raised 
at  Edinburgh  when  complete,  and  it  will  be  so  in  a 
few  months. 

The  founding  of  iron,  if  it  be  considered  in  how  mul- 
tiplied a  way  it  is  now  employed,  makes  it  occupy  a  space 
in  the  public  economy  of  very  great  importance,  and  that 
of  an  infinitely  superior  description  to  any  of  the  other 
discoveries  which  have  already  been  made  as  appertain- 
ing to  the  arts. 

Cast-iron  is  now  employed  (in  addition  to  what  it  has 
been  hitherto,  and  which  is  too  well  known  to  be  re- 
cited) in  the  formation  of  bridges  of  great  extent  ;  in 
roofs,  and  the  girders  and  joists  in  buildings,  as  well  as 
4  U  the 
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the  sash-frames  and  gashes.  It  lins  also  been  used  with 
success  in  wheels  and  other  machinery  to  our  steam- 
engines,  and  also  for  their  cylinders.  It  is  founded 
hollow,  in  the  form  of  columns,  partaking  of  the  three 
kuown  designations  in  architecture  ;  and  has  been  lately 
used  to  compose  the  immense  mains,  and  branches 
from  them,  to  our  public  water-works.  The  facility  of 
casting  it,  with  its  consequent  cheapness,  has  been  a 
means  of  creating  a  trade  for  it  to  our  trans-atlantic 
friends,  which,  until  the  interruption  of  that  amity 
which  has  now  so  long  subsisted,  was  excessively  pro- 
fitable. Birmingham  and  its  neighborhood  is  the  great 
entrepot  for  works  of  all  kinds  in  iron.  Here  are  the 
furnaces  w  Inch  supply  the  world  with  the  goods  wrought 
to  every  device  required  for  the  people's  comfort,  accom- 
modation, casc,or  luxury.  Tram  or  rail-roads  have  founded 
their  success  in  the  application  and  facility  of  casting 
their  rails  of  irou.  Canal  works  are  largely  concerned 
in  promoting  iron  founding,  as  by  these  the  labour  at- 
tending making  them  bus  been  much  abridged,  nnd  its 
details  rendered  more  secure  and  permanent.  It  sup- 
plies the  modem  means  of  war,  by  facilitating  the  form- 
ation of  artillery  of  every  description,  and  that  in  a 
better  and  more  improved  manner,  than  had  hitherto 
been  done  by  the  other  means  had  recourse  to  for  that 
purpose.  And  it  is  daily  arriving  at  so  improved  a 
state,  that  it  will  not  be  too  much  to  say,  "  that  in  a 
few  years  cast-iron  will  be  the  desideratum  in  architec- 
ture, engineciing,  and  the  arts." 

A  foundry  of  iron  is,  when  calculated  to  do  business 
on  a  large  scale,  situated  near,  and  connected  with,  the 
ore  and  the  blast  furnaces,  as  here  it  is  that  the  ore- 
smelting  is  dune  ;  and  where  that  is  performed,  castings 
can  be  executed  better,  and  much  more  cheap,  than 
when  it  is  done  at  separate  establishments ;  it  is  also 
better  done,  because,  as  ^more  nietal  is  heated  at  a 
time  at  such  furnaces,  there  is  a  better  chance  of  getting 
the  castings  perfect.  It  is  cheaper,  from  this  very  ob- 
vious circumstance,  that  as  the  new  metal  is  smelted,  it 
is  at  ouce  cast  into  the  work  required,  instead  of  being 
run  into  pigs,  as  they  are  termed,  to  be  re-heated  in 
another  furnace,  and  then  to  be  founded.  This  addi- 
tional heating,  with  the  cost  of  removal  and  labour,  is 
saved  by  founding  it  into  what  is  required  at  its  first 
being  smelted. 

The  fouudry,  or  place  in  which  the  furnaces  are 
placed,  is  a  building  of  oblong  shape,  surrounded  by 
walls  of  masonry  or  brick-work,  of  a  single  story  in 
height,  and  its  size  is  determined  by  the  extent  of  the 
business  proposed  to  be  done  in  it.  At  the  Carron  or 
Charron  Iron  Works,  in  Scotland,  there  arc  many  such 
buildings  all  connected  to  one  grand  establishment. 
There  are  also  several  in  Derbyshire  :  but  those  of  the 
most  considerable  importance  are  in  Staffordshire,  at 
Colebrooke-dale,  W  illenhall,  Sec.  lu  London  there  arc 
many  extensive  works  of  this  description,  and  where 
they  do  many  things  on  a  large  sc.de :  and  these  are 
mostly  situated  at  Lambeth.  Wherever  a  foundry  is  to 
be  formed,  a  dry  situation  should  be  selected  for  it ;  as 


dampness  would  totally  prevent  any  thing  being  cast 
with  tolerable  accuracy,  besides  rendering  the  founding, 
in  such  places,  dangerous  to  the  workmen  employed. 
The  floor  of  a  building  for  this  business  should  be 
about  10  feet  deep,  and  composed  of  a  kind  of  loamy- 
sand  ;  and  if  the  place  selected  does  not  afford  this  con- 
venience naturally,  the  ground  must  be  excavated,  and 
such  sand  brought  to  >fill  up  tlte  excavation.  TbU 
loamy  sand  is  for  the  purpose  of  burying  large  moulds 
beneath  its  surface,  so  that  the  metal  may  be  conveyed 
to  them  by  channels  or  soughs  hollowed  out  of  the 
sand,  and  through  which  it  runs  from  the  furnace  to  the 
mould  to  be  cast.    A  foundry,  or  casting-hooae,  is 
provided  with  as  many  air  or  reverberating  furnaces,  in 
addition  to  the  blast  furnaces,  as  is  required  for  the  ex- 
tent of  the  works  to  be  founded  at  it.    An  air  or  rever- 
berating furnace  is  only  used  occasionally,  either  when 
the  metal  contained  in  the  blast  furnace  is  not  sufficient, 
or  when  the  quality  made  in  it  is  not  proper  for  the 
work  about  to  be  cast.    The  difference  in  the  qualities 
of  the  metals  arise  from  their  containing  too  much  or 
too  little  carbou  ;  and  this  is  corrected  by  the  founder, 
by  mixing  them  with  better  or  worse  metal,  till  they 
are  rendered  fit  for  the  purpose  required.    Cupolas  are 
also  wanted  iu  a  foundry,  as  they  are  calkd,  and  are 
similar  to  the  blast  furnace,  except  being  of  somewhat 
smaller  capacity :  they  are  used  to  melt  small  quantities 
of  metal,  when  it  is  wanted  in  liaate ;  as  the  reverberatorj 
or  blast  furnaces  will  take  more  lime  in  filling  the  charge 
of  metal  than  the  cupola  does,  by  reason  of  their  beiug 
of  larger  capacity ;  but  the  founding  by  cupolas  re- 
quires more  machinery,  from  which  circumstance-  it  is  not 
so  well  adapted  to  answer  the  purpose  of  the  founder, 
as  founding  with  a  reverberatory  or  blast  furnace  is. 
A  much  greater  stock  of  flasks  and  other  implements 
are  wanted  to  make  the  moulds  with,  than  arc  required 
by  the  caster  who  performs  his  work  by  means  of  either  of 
the  other  furnaces.    These  kind  of  furnaces  are  always 
in  use  at  large  foundrys,  as  at  these  places  can  be  em- 
ployed the  whole  charge  of  metal  they  are  capable  of 
containing. 

In  the  foundry,  by  a  blast  furnace,  a  pit  is  sunk  at  a 
convenient  distance  from  the  furnace,  aud  the  moulds 
for  all  large  articles,  such  as  pipes,  Sec,  are  placed 
vertically  in  it,  within  reach  of  the  crane,  that  they  may 
be  raised  or  lowered  in  the  pit  The  metal  is  conveyed 
from  the  furnace  by  a  gutter  or  sough,  made  in  the  floor 
of  the  foundry,  and  a  small  irou  trough  filled  widi  sand 
conducts  the  fluid  metal  into  the  moulds.  This  method 
of  performing  foundings  to  large  works,  is  an  improve- 
ment on  the  old  one,  (which  consisted  in  burying  the 
pattern  in  sand,)  and  which  has  caused  a  great  sav- 
ing in  labour  aud  time.  The  flasks  for  this  method 
of  casting  are  founded  of  iron.  It  is  now  a  practice,  at 
most  of  our  large  foundry  s,  to  substitute  sand  for  loam 
castings,  in  cases  in  which  there  are  a  great  number  of 
articles  of  the  same  kiud  to  be  cast ;  so  that  the  expense 
of  die  flasks  becomes  an  object  of  no  great  importance. 
When  it  happens  that  the  article*  arc  intricate,  the  sand 
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is  wetted  so  much  as  to  render  it  sufficiently  adhesive  to 
make  it  mould,  and  receive  the  form  of  the  pattern 
completely ;  after  this  is  done,  it  is  necessary  to  dry 
the  mould,  to  prevent  accidents  by  the  explosion  of  the 
hot-metal,  when  running  the  cast.  For  this  purpose, 
stoves  are  used,  in  whkh  an  equal  and  moderate  de- 
gree of  temperature  is  produced,  and  of  a  capacity  ade- 
quate to  contain  a  good  number  of  the  patterns.  The 
moulds,  when  ready  to  be  dried,  are  placed  upon  a 
carriage  adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  on  which  they  are 
arranged  and  conveyed  to  the  oven  ;  and  when  dry, 
which  generally  happens  in  about  half  an  hour,  they  are 
withdrawn,  and  a  new  set  placed  upon  the  carriage. 
Every  foundry  should  be  provided  with  one  or  more 
cranes,  so  placed  as  to  be  easily  got  at  when  it  is  re- 
quired to  raise  or  tower  any  large  piece  of  casting; 
they  should  also  have  a  boring-mill,  for  clearing  out  and 
forming  the  internal  surface  of  all  hollow  casting,  such 
as  pipes,  cylinders  for  steam-engines,  8tc.  &c;  and  the 
same  machinery  which  turns  the  large  lathes  for  this 
purpose,  is  also  employed  iu  the  turnings  of  heavy  mill- 
axes,  pistons  the  rollers  in  sugar  mills,  and  the  latnel- 
latiiig  of  iron,  called  "  laminating  rollers;''  it  gives 
motion  to  all  these  at  the  same  time,  and  also  blows  the 
cupolas.  At  the  foundrys  iu  which  the  blast  furnace  is 
employed,  Uiis  operation  is  supplied  by  a  small  pipe 
from  the  great  blowiug  engine  of  the  furnace. 

The  moulding  of  large  pieces  of  casting  which  are 
required  to  be  hollow,  is  made  in  loam,  and  cousists  in 
laying  down  an  iron  ring  upou  the  ground,  of  the  dia- 
meter of  the  proposed  caliber  of  the  work  to  be  cast, 
and  which  has  a  rod  of  iron  in  its  centre ;  after  this 
is  done,  bricks,  clay,  and  wet-loam,  are  mixed  toge- 
ther, and  built  up  within  the  ring,  and  round  the  iron 
rod,  of  somewhat  less  diameter  than  the  cyliudcr  about 
to  be  cast,  and  for  which  this  is  to  form  the  core.  The 
whole,  when  built,  is  bound  round  with  iron  hoops  to 
protect  it,  and  a  fire  is  made  in  it  to  dry  it,  and  when 
properly  dried,  a  coating  of  loam  is  spread  over  it,  and 
smoothed ;  this  coat  fills  up,  and  makes  it  the  pro- 
per size  for  the  inside  of  the  cylinder,  and  is  called  the 
core  of  the  mould.  Another  cylinder  is  built  and 
plastered  in  the  same  manner,  but  without  hoops, 
whose  diameter  is  the  same  as  the  outside  of  the  cylin- 
der to  be  founded.  When  this  is  finished,  it  is  covered 
over  wiUi  charcoal-dust,  or  charcoal  ground,  which  is 
mixed  up  with  water,  like  paint,  and  laid  on  with  a 
brush ;  and  a  thin  coating  of  loam  mixed  up  with  hair 
is  then  laid  over  the  charcoal  previously  spread  upon  the 
inner  cylinder.  When  all  these  are  quite  dry,  a  man 
gets  into  the  cylinder,  and  with  a  picker  pulls  away  from 
the  core  the  bricks,  and  then  with  a  trowel  cuts  away 
also  the  loam,  leaving  the  inside  of  the  external  cylinder, 
which  is  called  the  mould,  quite  smooth.  This  part  of 
the  work  is  effected  by  the  coat  of  charcoal,  which 
prevents  the  two  coats  of  loam  from  adhering  together. 
While  this  is  doing,  a  deep  pit  is  dug,  and  into  this 
the  core  is  let  down  by  a  crane,  and  when  down,  the 
jnoujd  is  lowered  down  over  it,  and  when  adjusted  in 


its  place,  sand  is  thrown  in  and  rammed  round  about  it, 
to  about  the  half  of  its  height ;  after  which  a  fiat  cover 
of  dried  loam  is  put  on  the  top  of  the  mould  and  core, 
<aud  pieces  of  rounded  wood  are  put  into  the  holes 
which  had  been  before  made  for  pouring  in  the  metal. 
The  plugs  which  keep  open  these  holes  are  carefully 
taken  out,  and  small  channels  prepared  for  the  metal  to 
run  through  from  the  furnace.  Before  the  metal  is  run 
into  the  mould,  it  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  it 
must  be  perfectly  well  dried,  and  every  part  of  the 
mould  examined,  to  see  that  it  be  iu  a  proper  state  to 
receive  the  metal.  Sand  or  open  casting  is  used  for 
such  articles  as  will  allow  of  cutting  into  two  pieces, 
or  even  more,  the  models  of  which  arc  indented  in  the 
sand,  and  the  metal  is  run  m  between  flasks. 

As  to  the  prices  charged  for  castings  in  iron,  they  are 
regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  article  required  to  be 
founded.  At  the  smelting  furnace,  work  of  a  large  size 
is  cast  at  little  more  than  the  price  of  the  pigs,  and  Uiis 
addition  is  created  only  by  the  moulding.  Iron  rooting 
to  buildings,  composed  of  all  the  detail  of  principal  and 
other  rafters,  modelled,  fitted,  and  put  up  complete, 
has  been  agreed  to  be  done  for  the  writer  of  this  article 
after  the  rate  of  I  Is.  per  cwt.,  founded  at  Birmingham 
and  erected  in  the  centre  of  London,  and  this  price 
is  to  embrace  the  whole  expense  of  the  carriage  and 
labour  to  raise  it  up  and  fix  it  completely  on  die  build- 
ing for  which  it  is  intended.  The  water  pipes  for  the 
Grand  Junction  Company  were  founded  at  Colebrooke- 
Dale,  and  at  a  much  less  price  than  those  above  recited 
for  the  roofing.  In  London,  cast  iron  work  is  more  dian 
treble  the  price  which  is  charged  for  it  at  Birmingham. 
The  founders  in  London  will  have  from  17s.  to  '23s. 
per  hundred  for  the  larger  piping,  and  as  to  the  roof- 
ing it  is  doubtful  if  they  could  do  it  all,  at  any  rate  they 
would  not  do  it  for  double  the  price.  Gallery,  or  bal- 
cony railing,  is  founded  generally  in  pannels  of  about 
five  ftet  in  length,  and  charged  by  the  hundred  as  other 
foundings  are ;  such  goods  are  always  cast  in  open  saud ; 
they  are  charged  in  London  at  from  489.  to  33s.  per 
hundred  weight,  if  Uie  pattern  be  troublesome  or  diffi- 
cult a  greater  price  would  be  required  for  it ;  and  this 
last  estimate  for  cast  iron  founding,  will  be  a  very 
good  ratio  on  which  calculations  may  be  made  for  cast- 
ings in  London.  But  die  great  foundry's  in  the  country 
are  the  places  at  which  things  on  a  large  scale  should  be 
had  from,  if  economy  be  at  all  to  be  considered. 

The  manufacture  of  artillery,  when  of  iron,  was  not, 
at  fir.Hi,  conducted  by  casting  it.  Bars  were  so  adjusted 
together,  and  bound  by  hoops,  as  to  render  them  capable 
of  withstanding  the  charge  of  powder  and  the  projection  of 
ball ;  but  to  do  this,  they  were  obliged  to  be  excessively 
large,  and  consequently  became  so  ponderous,  as  in 
some  measure  to  be  unmanageable  The  casting  of 
them  was  then  had  recourse  to,,  and  it  was  usual  to  do 
that  hollow  ;  from  which  circumstance,  and  from  found- 
ing being  in  its  infancy,  many  accidents  occurred  by  the 
metal  not  being  always  adequate  to  withstand  a  power- 
ful charge,  or  a  repetition  of  it.    Hence,  lounding 
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artillery  solid,  and  boring  its  inside  out  afterwards,  was 
adopted,  as  the  most  likely  method  to  avoid  these  inconvc- 
uiencies,  and  which  having  been  more  successful  than 
hollow  casting,  cannon  have  continued  to  be  so  cast  ever 
since,  with  such  other  improvements  as  have  gradually 
developed  themselves. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  cannon  have  been  made 
use  of  in  Europe  ever  since  the  year  1338,  and  that 
they  were  employed  for  naval  purposes,  in  the  Baltic  • 
Sea,  in  1350  ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  certain  they  were  used  J 
by  the  Venetians  in  1366,  at  the  siege  of  Claudia ' 
Jessa.    Larrey  ascribes  the  invention  of  brass  camion  to ' 
J.  Owen ;  he  asserts,  there  were  none  such  known  in  1 
England  till  the  year  1535,  and  that  iron  cannon  were, 
for  the  first  time,  cast  in  it  in  1547-    Specimens  of 
great  guns,  as  they  were  first  used,  and  before  the  cast- 
ing of  them  in  foundry*  came  into  use,  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  some  also  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  and  at  Woolwich.    They  were,  at 
first,  called  bombard  ea,  and  afterwards  cannon.    It  was 
usual,   formerly,  to  designate  those  which  had  been 
made  uncommonly  large,  or  had  been  supposed  to  have 
performed  any  uncommon  service,  by  a  particular  name; 
accordingly,  Louis  the  Twelfth,  in  1503,  had  13  brass 
cannon  cast  of  extraordinary  size,  called  after  the  1 2 
peers  of  France  ;  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  named 
theirs  after  their  saints.    The  emperor  Charles  the  Vth, 
when  he  went  against  Tunis,  had  12  cannon  founded, 
which  he  called  "  the  twelve  Apostles."    At  Milan 
there  is  a  70  pounder  called  "  the  Pimontelli and  j 
there  is  one  at  Bois-le-Duc  called  "  the  Devil."    At  | 
Dover  Castle  there  is  a  60  pounder  called  "  Queen  Eli-  I 
zabeth  s  Pocket- Pistol ;"  there  is  an  80  pounder  at  Ber- 
lin, called  "  the  Thunderer ;"  two  GO  pounders  at 
Bremen,  called  "  the  Messengers  of  Bad  News and 
there  is  one  at  Rome,  made  of  the  nails  which  fastened 
the  copper  and  bronze  ornaments  about  the  portico  of 
die  Pantheon,  with  this  inscription  on  h,  "  Ex  clavis 
trabalibus  porticus  Agrippa."    At  present,  cannon  take 
their  names  from  the  weight  of  the  balls  which  they  are 
intended  to  discharge :  thus,  a  piece  that  discharges  a  j 
ball  of  24lbs.  is  called  a  24  pounder,  and  that  which  | 
takes  a  ball  of  12lbs.  a  12  pounder,  and  so  on.  Guns 
for  ships  consist  of  the  following  weights,  viz.  of  42, 
36,  24,   18,  12,  9,  6,  and  3  pounders.  Garrison 
guns  are  of  42,  32,  24,  18,  12,  9,  and  6  pounders. 
Battering  guns  arc  of  24,  18,  and  12  pounders.  Field 
pieces  consist  of  12,  9,  6,  3,  2,  1,  and  •  pounders. 

In  addition  to  the  artillery  already  named,  there  are 
mortars,  howitzers,  &c.  &c.  A  mortar  is  a  sort  of 
cannon,  with  a  short  shaft,  a  large  bore,  and  chamber. 
Mortars  are  thought  to  be  the  first  pieces  of  artillery  that 
were  used,  as  they  were  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
throwing  red-hot  balls  and  stones.  Mortals  are  also 
made  use  of  for  throwing  hollow  balls  and  shells  filled 
with  powder,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  burst  them.  The 
ingenious  D<  saguliers  contrived  a  method  of  throwing 
bags  from  them,  filled  each  with  from  four  to  six  hun- 
dred shot  of  different  dimensions,  and  with  adequate 


success.  The  effect  of  such  an  application  must  be 
awful  and  tremendous.  Mortars  are  distinguished  by 
artillery-men,  by  the  diameter  of  their  bores ;  hence  • 
mortar  with  a  bore  of  thirteen  inches  is  called  a  13  inch 
mortar,  and  one  of  eight  inches,  an  8  inch  mortar,  and 
so  on.  The  sizes,  lengths,  and  every  detail  and  parti- 
cular connected  with  the  proportions  of  artillery,  are 
settled  and  arranged  by  tables  issued  from  the  Board  of 
Ordnance ;  and  no  piece  of  artillery  can  be  made  use  of, 
unless  conformable  to  the  table  published  by  its  sanction. 
For  a  full  description  of  all  the  various  guns,  their  calibers 
and  size  of  the  metal,  Sur ,  allowed  to  be  made  for  the 
use  of  the  state,  and  also  those  which  are  used  by  the 
French,  since  the  year  1793,  when  the  table  of  their 
guns  received  many  alterations,  consult  article  Cannon, 
Dr.  Rees's  Cyclopedia. 

The  founding  of  artilleYy  is  conducted  in  a  similar 
manner  to  other  foundings  in  iron.  The  gun  intended 
to  be  cast  is  moulded  in  the  sand,  from  a  model  previ* 
ously  formed  either  in  wood  or  clay.  When  the  mould 
is  complete  and  ready  for  the  metal,  it  is  suffered  to 
run  through  a  channel  or  gutter  into  the  mould.  The 
smaller  guns  are  moulded  on  tables,  and  one  half  of  the 
mould  is  formed  in  one  table,  and  its  counterpart  or 
other  half  in  another  table.  The  counterpart  is  fitted 
to  the  first  half  by  means  of  small  pins  which  keep 
the  two  firmly  together,  and  when  so  adjusted  they 
are  put  under  a  heavy  weight  or  into  screws,  to  keep 
them  from  separating  while  the  bot  metal  is  running 
in  to  fill  the  model. 

Till  about  forh  years  ago  a  cannon  was  cast  with  a 
cylindrical  cavity,  having  nearly  the  same  diameter  with 
the  intended  caliber  of  the  piece,  and  was  afterward* 
enlarged  and  cleaned  out  by  a  machine  adapted  to  toe 
purpose.    It  consisted  of  two  vertical  bars  of  cast-iron 
from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  height,  or  in  proportion  to  the 
gun  to  be  bored,  and  confined  by  being  screwed  with 
nuts  and  screws  to  four  cross-beams  of  the  same  metal, 
between  which  an  iron  frame  was  adjusted,  composed  of 
two  upright  pieces  fitted  parallel  to  the  vertical  bars  and 
framed  to  three  cross  rails,  into  which  is  fitted  the  drill 
j  for  boring  out  the  gun.    On  their  edges  are  eight 
small  pieces  of  iron,  projecting  so  much  as  to  clasp  the 
vertical-bars  and  to  form  a  groove  to  keep  the  frame 
steady  in  sliding  down  while  drilling  out  the  inside  of 
the  cannon.    In  the  centre  of  the  upright  frame  is 
placed  the  gun  to  be  bored  out,  with  its  small  end 
downwards,  and  held  to  the  frame  by  three  bands  of 
iron  which  are  screwed  to  trunnions  or  fixed  round  it, 
one  of  which  is  placed  at  the  breech,  another  in  the 
middle,  and  the  last  at  its  muzzle:  these  bands  are 
placed  to  prevent  the  gun  from  turning  round  by  the 
action  of  the  drill  bar.    At  the  bottom  under  the  gun 
and  drill,  is  placed  n  copper  or  iron  pan  of  a  circular 
shape,  about  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  project' 
ing  rim  of  about  two  inches  in  height  for  receiving  the 
chips  of  metal  separated  from  the  piece  while  'its  inside 
is  cleaning  out.    At  the  top  of  the  sliding-frame  are 
fixed  large  hooks,  to  which  are  looped,  bv  iron  loops, 
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two  three-wheeled  block  pulleys  with  lioes,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  and  lowering  the  cannon  upon  the  drill. 
The  drill  bar  is  turned  or  moved  round  by  a  hone  or 
horses,  aud  the  gun  is  kept  to  the  work  by  its  own 
weight  pressing  upon  the  head  of  the  drill. 

The  drill  bar  is  provided  with  a  piece  of  iron  rather 
larger  than  the  diameter  of  the  bore  of  the  gun,  and 
fixed  upon  the  shaft  of  die  drill  to  prevent  it  entering 
too  far  into  the  piece.  This  machine  is  now  nearly  out 
of  use  for  boring  and  cleaning  out  artillery,  as  they  arc 
now  invariably  founded  solid,  and  the  drilling  is  per- 
formed in  a  different  manner.  The  reason  of  disconti- 
nuing to  cast  guns  hollow  arose  from  the  uncertainty  of 
getting  diem  sound  by  tliat  way  of  founding.  Cannon 
cast  hollow  were  always  mow  or  less  spongy,  and  nu- 
merous cavities  were  formed  round  the  cores,  which 
could  not  be  removed  by  the  drilling.  Guns,  or  in- 
deed any  other  founding  required  to  *e  left  hollow  in 
their  insides,  must  be  moulded  on  a  core  or  heart,  and 
which  is  previously  explained  in  the  casting  of  brass  and 
bronze.  Some  of  the  cavities  left  in  the  cores  of  guns 
hy  the  hollow  founding,  were  often  found  to  be  so  deep 
that  die  boring  would  not  take  them  out ;  and  from 
this  reason,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  work  being 
fitted  to  its  intended  purpose,  solid  casting  was  hail 
recourse  to  and  adopted  at  every  foundry  ;  since  which 
time  a  new  kind  of  machine  for  the  purpose  of  boring 
out  their  insides  has  been  invented  and  used,  and 
which  consists  chiefly  in  the  difference  of  placing  the 
gun.  By  the  first  method  the  cannon  to  be  drilled  was 
suspended  in  a  vertical  frame  as  has  just  been  described, 
whereas  the  gun  is  now  laid  down  horizontally.  The 
machine  is  somewhat  different  in  its  details  in  every 
establishment  for  gun-work,  and  experience  can  only 
determine  which  is  the  best.  The  one  at  the  Garrat 
iron-works  is  found  welt  adapted  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose ;  and  there  is  also  a  very  elaborate  one  at  Wool- 
wich, as  well  as  at  the  Carron  or  Charon  works  in  the 
North.  The  machine  at  Garrat  consists  of  along  frame 
Composed  of  ledgers  of  iron  laid  down  on  the  ground, 
of  length  adequate  to  receive  guns  of  any  dimension ; 
it  is  raised  upon  cross  ledgers  of  wood  to  about  two  feet 
from  the  ground,  having  four  upright  shafts  to  support 
the  gun,  and  also  the  drill  for  boring  it.  The  drill  bar 
rests  on  a  block  which  is  fitted  near  the  muzzle  of 
the  gun,  the  other  end  of  it  is  supported  by  a  small 
carriage,  which  has  wheels  by  which  it  is  moved  on  the 
ledgers  of  the  frame.  To  the  bottom  of  the  carriage  is 
fixed  an  iron  rack  which  works  into  a  pinion,  the  rack 
is  employed  to  move  forward  or  backward  the  gun 
while  under  the  operation  of  boring.  It  is  kept  steady 
tu  the  pinion  by  a  roller,  and  on  the  end  of  its  axis  a 
capstan  head  is  fixed  with  holes  in  it  to  receive  one  end 
of  an  iron  bar  fixed  to  the  side  of  the  frame,  white  the 
ether  end  is  loaded  with  a  weight  for  the  purpose  of 
advancing  the  borer  into  the  gun,  and  is  shifted  as  the 
boring  proceeds,  and  mis  is  known  by  the  weight  sus- 
pended at  its  end  falling  to  the  ground.  After  the  guns 
are  bored  and  their  inside  cleaned  out,  and  their  out- 


sides  turned  to  the  shape  desired,  their  touch-hole* 
are  to  be  drilled,  which  is  done  by  an  instrument 
mounted  in  a  frame  of  wood ;  and  which  has  at  one  aid 
for  the  convenience  of  removing  easily  when  it  is  to  bo 
used,  wheels,  and  on  this  the  frame  is  moved  closa 
to  the  gun  requiring  its  touch-hole  to  be  made.  The 
cannon  is  laid  on  two  blocks  of  wood  of  sufficient 
height  to  raise  the  wheels  off  the  ground,  which  will 
prevent  its  running  back  while  the  hole  is  making.  The 
drill,  with  its  bow  for  turning  it  round,  is  then  to  be 
fixed  between  the  touch-hole  of  the  gan  and  the  block* 
The  block  is  advanced  forward  by  using  the  arm  of  a 
bent  lever,  which  is  assisted  by  the  means  of  a  weight 
suspended  on  its  opposite  arm.  On  a  beam  over  the 
machine  is  fixed  a  screw,  the  lower  end  of  which  is 
hollow  for  a  few  inches  to  receive  one  end  of  the  drill, 
and  on  its  other  end  is  fixed  a  wheel  or  head  to  act  as  a 
fly  to  the  upper  part  of  the  bore.  To  the  shaft  of  the 
drill,  two  strings  of  catgut  are  fastened  and  twisted  with 
their  opposite  ends  tied  to  a  handle,  which  operates  by 
being  twisted  backwards  and  forwards,  and  with  the 
motion  of  the  bore  in  forming  the  touch-hole  to  tho 
gun. 

Cannon  arc  always  cast  with  a  large  cap  at  their 
muzzle,  this  originally  was  cut  off  with  a  saw,  but  now 
a  machine  is  used  for  the  purpose  which  a  man  works 
by  a  turning  lathe;  and  as  the  turning  goes  on,  the 
turner  uses  a  chisel,  with  which  he  cuts  into  the  gun 
to  about  one  and  a  half  inch  deep.  The  cap  so  cut  is 
broken  off  by  being  hammered. 

Bells  follow  next  in  order.  The  sera  of  their  inven- 
tion is  somewhat  obscure,  as  we  find  no  traces  by 
which  we  can  discover  whether  they  were  known  to  the 
ancients  or  not.  It  is  not  improbable  but  that  they 
came  into  use  at  the  spreading  of  the  Christian  religion, 
as  some  notices  respecting  them  may  be  traced  as  early 
as  the  seventh  century ,  but  they  were  at  this  time 
very  small,  and,  it  is  probable,  used  only  on  particular 
occasions,  and  erected  in  cupolas.  However,  in  the 
tenth  century  large  ones  became  common,  about  the 
middle  of  which  we  find  several  of  the  churches  were 
furnished  widi  them  by  the  munificence  of  our  kings ;  and 
the  account  we  have  of  St.  Duns  tan's  gifts  to  Malms- 
bury  abbey,  plainly  shews  they  were  not  very  common 
among  us  in  that  age,  for  he  says,  "  the  liberality  of 
dtat  prelate  consisted  chiefly  in  doing  such  things  as 
were  then  wonderful  and  strange  in  England,  among 
which  be  reckons  die  large  bells  and  organs  which  he 
gave  them,  and  from  this  time  they  became  more  fre- 
quent, and  afterwards  the  common  furniture  to  churches. 
Bells  no  doubt  at  first  suggested  the  necessity  of 
towers.  Towers  promised  to  the  imagination  something 
noble  and  extraordinary  in  the  uncommon  effects  they 
were  capable  of  producing  by  their  requisite  loftiness 
and  variety  of  forms.  The  Chinese  have  long  been 
distinguished  by  their  partiality  for  bells,  and  some  of 
theirs  are  of  large  dimensions.   There  are  also  very 
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large  belli  io  almost  awry  cathedral  on  the 
besides  many  in  England. 

The  manner  of  casting  bells  is  similar  to  that  of  sta- 
tues, except  that  the  metal  is  different,  there  being  in 
bell-metal  about  one-fifth  of  tin,  whereas  there  is  no 
tin  in  the  brass  of  statues.  The  dimensions  of  the  core 
and  wax  in  modelling  a  bell,  if  it  be  to  be  one  of  a  ring 
of  several,  must  be  formed  on  n  kind  of  scale  or  dia- 
pason, which  will  give  the  height,  aperture,  and  thick- 
ness of  the  shell  necessary  to  the  several  tones  required. 
The  exterior  of  the  bell  is  formed  into  rings  fashioned 
into  mouldings,  and  sometimes  inscriptions,  mottos,  and 
figures  arc  aUo  added  to  adorn  and  set  off  its  outside ; 
all  these  are  previously  modelled  and  afterwards  moulded 
in  wax  upon  the  core.  The  clapper  or  tongue  is  not 
properly  a  part  of  the  bell,  and  is  furnished  by  other 
hands:  with  us  it  is  usually  of  iron,  and  is  suspended  in 
the  middle  of  the  bell.  The  Chinese  make  it  of  wood, 
leaving  a  hole  under  the  cannon  of  the  bell  to  increase 
its  sound-  Our  proportions  of  bells  consist  in  making 
the  diameter  fifteen  times  as  thick  as  the  brim,  and  its 
length  twelve  times.  The  bell  itself  consists  of  its 
sounding  bow,  which  is  terminated  by  an  inferior  circle, 
which  diminishes  thinner  and  thinner  as  it  approaches  to 
the  brim  or  that  part  on  which  the  clapper  strikes,  and 
which  is  required  to  be  left  rather  thicker  than  the  rest 
both  above  and  below ;  also  the  outward  sinking  or  pro- 
perly the  waist  of  the  bell,  or  the  poiut  under  which  it 
grows  wider  to  the  brim  and  the  upper  vase,  or  top  or 
dome  of  the  bell,  or  that  part  which  is  above  the  waist. 
The  pallet  is  the  inside  of  the  vase  or  dome  to  which 
die  clapper  is  suspended.  The  vent  and  hollowed 
branches  of  metal  which  unite  with  the  cannon  to  re- 
ceive the  iron-keys  by  which  the  bell  is  huug  to  its 
beam  of  support,  where  it  must  be  exactly  counter- 
poised. The  height  of  a  bell  is  in  proportion  to  its 
diameter  as  twelve  is  to  fifteen,  or  in  the  proportion  of 
the  fundamental  sound  to  its  third  major,  from  which  it 
follows  that  the  sound  of  a  bell  is  principally  composed  ! 
of  the  sound  of  its  extremity  or  brim  as  a  fundamental 
of  the  sound  of  the  crown,  and  which  is  an  octave  to  it, 
and  that  of  the  height,  which  is  a  third. 

To  mould  a  bell  for  casting,  the  following  prepare-  j 
tions  must  be  made.  Earth  must  be  collected,  and  that 
which  is  most  cohesive  is  the  best,  and  it  must  be  well 
ground  and  sifted.  Brick  or  stone  must  be  gotten  for 
the  mine,  with  which  it  must  be  steincd.  Horse- 
dung,  hair,  and  hemp,  must  be  mixed  with  the  earth, 
to  render  the  composition  for  moulding  more  firm  and 
binding.  The  wax  to  mould  the  inscriptions,  coats  of 
arms,  and  other  insignia  about  the  outer  surface  of 
the  bell :  also  tallow  must  be  mixed  with  the  wax  in 
equal  proportions,  to  make  it  mould  more  freely ; 
which  when  mixed,  n  slight  layer  of  it  is  put  upon  die 
model  or  outer  mould,  previously  to  any  of  the  orna- 
ments being  applied  to  it.  A  scafiold  is  raised  upon 
tresscls  round  the  mine,  upon  which  is  placed  the  earth 
grossly  diluted  with  water,  to  make  it  mix  better  with 


which  die  models,  Jcc.,  of  the  different  ornaments  OC 
inscriptions  to  be  cast  upon  the  bell  are  put.    A  hole 
is  now  to  be  dug  of  an  adequate  depth  to  contain  the 
mould  of  the  bell,  together  with  the  case  of  it,  or  can- 
non, under  ground,  and  about  six  inches  below  the 
level  of  the  ground  of  the  foundry.   It  must  be  wide 
enough  to  allow  of  a  free  passage  between  the  mould 
and  walls,  or  between  one  mould  and  another  when 
several  bells  are  to  be  cast.    At  the  centre  of  the  hole  a 
stake  is  erected,  which  is  fixed  firmly  in  the  ground; 
this  supports  an  iron  peg,  on  which  the  pivot  of  the 
second  branch  of  the  compasses  of  construction  turns, 
(these  compasses  are  the  chief  instruments  for  making  die 
mould,  and  consist  of  two  legs  joined  to  a  Uiird  at  its 
apex).    The  stake  is  surrounded  by  solid  brickwork,  of 
about  six  inches  in  height  and  of  the  diameter  of  the 
bell ;  this  is  called  the  mill-stone.    The  parts  of  the 
mould  consist  of  the  core,  the  model  of  the  bell,  and 
the  shell.  When  the  outer  surface  of  the  core  is  formed, 
it  is  raised  up  with  bricks,  which  are  laid  in  courses  of 
equal  height  upon  a  layer  of  earth;  as  each  brick  is  laid 
the  work  is  brought  near  to  the  branch  of  the  compasses 
on  which  the  curve  of  the  core  is  shaped,  so  as  that 
there  may  remain  between  it  and  the  curve  the  distance 
of  a  line,  to  be  afterwards  filled  up  with  layers  of  ce- 
ment.   The  buildiug  of  the  core  is  continued  to  the 
top,  leaving  only  an  opening  for  the  coals  to  be  put  in 
to  bake  the  core.    This  work  is  covered  wilh  a  layer  of 
cement  made  of  earth  and  horse-dung,  and  on  w  hich  i» 
moved  the  compass  of  construction,  to  make  it  of  an 
even  smoothness  every  \vbere.    Having  finished  the  first 
layer  in  this  way,  the  fire  is  put  into  the  core  by  filling  it 
half  with  coals  through  an  opening  kept  shut  during  the 
baking,  and  with  a  cake  of  eardi  which  has  been  sepa- 
rately baked.    The  first  fire  consumes  the  stake,  and  it 
is  left  m  the  core  a  half  and  sometimes  a  whole  day :  the 
first  layer  having  become  thoroughly  dry,  it  is  covered 
with  a  second,  also  a  third  and  fourth,  each  being  sur- 
rounded widi  a  board  and  also  the  compasses,  and  also 
thoroughly  dried  before  another  is  proceeded  on.  The 
core  being  thus  finished,  die  compasses  are  taken  to 
pieces  with  the  intention  of  cutting  away  the  thickness 
of  the  model,,  w  hicb  when  done  they  are  again  put  in 
their  places  to  begin  another  piece  of  the  mould.  This, 
piece  consists  of  a  mixture  of  earth  and  hair  applied' 
with  the  hand  upon  die  core  in  several  cakes,  these  all 
close  together  if  properly  applied.    'Hi  is  part  of  the 
work  is  finished  afterwards  in  several  additional  layers  of 
cement  of  the  same  matter  smoothed  by  the  compasses, 
and  thoroughly  dried  before  another  is,  laid  on.  The 
first  layer  of  the-model  is  a  mixture  of  wax  and  tallow, 
which  is  spread  over  the  whole.    When  the  work  has 
;  so  far  proceeded,  the  inscriptions  or  other  insignia  in- 
!  tended  to  be  cast  upon  the  bell  are  applied,  for  doing 
,  which  a  pencil  is  used  dipped  in  a  vessel  of  wax  melted 
I  ma  chafing  dish;  this  is  dose  for  every  letter,  or  figure 
intended  to  be  upon  the  bell.    Qefore  Uie  shell  is  be- 


grossly  diluted  with  water,  to  make  it  mix  better  with  gun,  the  compasses  are  taken  to  pieces,  in  order  to  cut 
the  dung ;  and,  hut  of  all,  shelves  are  to  be  placed,  on  j  away  all  the  wood  that  fills  Uie  place  of  the  thickness 
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which  is  interred  to  be  given  to  the  shell  When  this 
is  done  and  all  is  clear,  the  shell  is  begun,  the  first  layer  of 
which  is  the  same  earth  sifted  very  fine.  While  it  is  tem- 


rooro  for  the  heated  metal,  the  rings  are  taken  out  of  the 
hollows  in  the  mould,  as  it  is  in  these  hollows  that  the 
metal  is  to  pass  as  it  enters  into  the  voids  in  the  mould, 
pering  with  water,  it  is  mixed  up  with  cow-hair  to  make  It  The  shell  being  thus  unloaded  of  its  rings,  the  mill-stoue 
it  cohere ;  the  whole,  being  a  third  cullis,  is  gently  j!  is  arranged  by  having  placed  uuder  it  five  or  six  pieces  of 


poured  on  the  model,  and  fills  exactly  all  the  sinuosities 
of  the  figures,  and  this  is  repeated  till  the  whole  is  two 
lines  in  thickness  upon  the  model ;  when  these  layers 
arc  properly  dried  they  cover  it  with  a  second  of  the 
same  nutter,  but  somewhat  thicker  than  those  previ- 
ously laid  ou  5  die  compasses  are  now  tried,  and  a  fire 
is  lighted  in  the  core,  so  as  to  melt  off  the  wax  of  the 
inscription,  &c. ;  after  which  the  layers  of  the  shell  are 
proceeded  in  by  means  of  the  compasses.    There  is  now 
to  be  added  to  the  composition  a  quantity  of  hemp, 
which   is  spread   upon   the    layers   and  afterwards 
smoothed  upou  the  board  of  the  compasses.    The  shell 
varies  from  four  to  five  inches  lower  than  the  mill-stone 
before  observed,  but  surrounds  it  quite  close,  and  pre- 
vents the  extravasation  of  the  metal.    The  wax  should 
be  taken  out  before  melting  the  metal.   The  case  of  the 
bell  requires  a  separate  work,  which  is  done  during 
the  drying  of  the  several  incrustations  of  the  cements. 
It  has  seven  rings ;  the  last  is  called  the  bridge,  and 
united  to  the  others,  it  being  a  perpendicular  support  to 
strengthen  the  curves.    It  has  an  aperture  at  its  top  to 
admit  an  iron  peg  and  bent  at  its  bottom,  and  this  is 
introduced  into  two  holes  iu  the  beam  fastened  with 
two  strong  iron  keys.    The  rings  are  modelled  with 
masses  of  beaten  earth,   diat  are  dried  in  die  fire 
in  order  to  have  them  hollow.    The  rings  are  gently 
pressed  upon  a  layer  of  earth,  and  cow-hair  to  about 
one-half  of  their  depth  and  then  taken  out,  and  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  break  the  mould.  This  operation 
is  repeated  twelve  times  for  twelve  half  moulds,  that  is, 
two  and  two  united  make  the  hollow  of  the  six  rings ; 
the  same  is  done  for  the  hollow  of  the  bridge.  They 
are  all.  united  together  upon  the  open  place  left  for  the 
coals  to  be  put  into  the  oven.    The  rings  which  are  to 
form  the  ears  are  put  first  into  this  open  place,  with  die 
iron  ring  to  support  the  clapper  of  the  bell.  After 
which  a  round  cake  of  clay  is  made  to  fill  up  the  dia- 
meter of  the  thickness  of  the  core.    This  cake  after 
having  been  baked  is  placed  upon  the  opening,  and 
fastened  by  a  Uiin   mortar   spread  over   it,  which 
binds  the  cover  close  to  the  core.    The  hollow  of  die 
mould  is  filled  with  an  earth  sufficiently  moist  to  fix 
itself  on  the  place  which  is  strewed  at  several  times 
upon  the  cover  of  the  core;  it  is  then, beaten  gently  with 
a,  pestle,  and  afterwards  smoothed  by  a  workman  at 
top  with  a  wooden  trowel  dipped  in  water.    Upou  this 
cover,  which  is  afterwards  to  be  taken  off,  is  assembled 
the  hollow  of  the  rings ;  and  when  every  thing  is  iu  its 
proper  place,  the  outside  of  the  hollows  are  strength- 
ened with  mortar,  in  order  to  biud  them  to  the  bridge 
and  keep  them  steady,  and  at  die  bottom  by  means  of 
a  cake  of  die  same  mortar,  and  which  fills  up  the  whole 
aperture  of  the  shell.    This  is  left  to  dry,  that  it  may 
afterward*  be  removed  without  breaking.   To  make 


j  wood  of  about  two  feet  long,  and  duck  enough  to  reach 
almost  to  the  lower  part  of  the  shell ;  between  these  and 
the  mould  wooden  wedges  arc  driven,  iu  order  to  shake 
the  shell  from  off  the  model,  so  as  to  be  pulled  away  and 
removed  up  out  of  die  pit.  When  this  and  the  wax 
are  removed,  die  model  and  layer  of  earth  are  arranged 
for  the  founding,  as  it  is  through  these  the  melted  metal 
must  pass  into  the  hollows  made  by  the  rings,  and  which 
are  between  the  shell  and  core.  The  inside  of  the  shell 
is  last  of  all  dried  by  burning  straw  under  it,  this  helps 
to  smooth  the  surface  of  the  bell.  The  shell  is  put  in 
the  place  so  as  to  leave  the  same  interval  between  it  and 
the  core  as  was  before  ;  and  before  the  hollows  Of  the 
rings  on  the  cap  are  put  on  again  two  vents  are  made, 
which  are  united  to  the  rings,  and  also  to  each  other, 
by  a  mass  of  baked  cement ;  after  which  dtis  mass  of 
the  cap  is  put  on,  the  rings  and  thevent  over  the  bell 
are  soldered  to  the  cap  by  cement ;  which  is  dried 
by  gradual  heat  by  covering  it  with  burning  coals.  So 
much  having  been  done,  the  pit  surrounding  the  whole 
is  filled  up  with  earth,  being  pressed  strongly  all  the 
time  of  putting  in  close  round  the  mould. 

The  furnace  has  a  place  for  the  fire  and  another  to 
contain  the  metal ;  the  fire-place  has  a  large  chimney 
with  a  spacious  ash-hole.   The  furnace  which  contains 
the  metal  is  vaulted,  and  its  bottom  is  made  of  earth 
rammed  down,  the  rest  is  built  of  brick-work.    It  has 
four  apertures,  the  first  of  which  admits  the  flame  pro- 
jected by  the  fire  to  reverberate,  the  second  is  closed 
by  a  stopple,  which  is  opened  for  the  metal  to  run 
through ;  the  other  two  are  to  separate  the  dross  and 
scoriae  by  allowing  the  attendant  of  the  furnace  to  in- 
troduce a  wooden  rake  through  it  for  the  purpose. 
These  apertures  also  pass  the  thick  smoke.  The  ground 
or  floor  of  the  furnace  is  built  sloping  for  the  metal  to 
run  down.    When  the  metal  is  fused  and  ready  to  fill 
die  shell,  which  should  be  examined  minutely  in  every 
part  to  see  if  it  be  dry  and  ready  to  receive  it ;  when  all 
is  deemed  ready,  the  metal  is  suffered  to  run  into  the 
shell  by  the  apertures  prepared  to  admit  it,  after  which 
it  is  allowed  to  fix  and  cool.    It  is  dun  taken  out,  ex- 
amined, and  cleaned,  in  a  similar  manner  to  what  has 
been  before  explained  for  brass  and  bronze  castings. 
The  sound  of  a  bell  is  said  to  arise  from  the  vibrations 
of  its  parts  much  like  that  of  a  musical  chord.  The 
stroke  of  the  clapper,  it  is  evident,  must  change  its 
figure,  which  if  round  make  it  oval ;   but  die  metal 
having  a  degree  of  elasticity,  that  part  which  the  stroke 
drives  faidiest  from  the  centre  will  fly  back  again,  and 
this  even  for  a  time  somewhat  nearer  the  centre  than  it 
was  before,  so  that  the  two  points  which  before  were 
the  extremes  of  the  longer  diameter  now  become  those 
of  the  shorter ;  thus  the  circumference  of  the  bell  un- 
dergoes alternate  changes  of  figure,  and  by  that  means 
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gives  that  tremulous  motion  to  the  air  of  which  sound 
consist*.  M.  Perault  remarks,  "  that  the  sound  of  the 
same  bell  or  chord  is  a  compound  of  the  sound  of  the 
several  parts,  so  that  were  the  parts  homogeneous  and 
the  dimensions  of  the  figure  uniform,  there  would  be 
such  a  perfect  mature  of  all  their  sounds  as  constitutes 
one  uniform,  smooth  and  even  sound,  and  the  contrary 
circumstances  produce  harshness.  This  he  proves  from 
the  bell  differing  in  time  according  to  the  part  which  is 
striken,  and  yet  strike  it  any  where  there  is  a  motion  of 
all  the  parts.  He  therefore  considers  bells  as  compos- 
ed of  an  infinite  number  of  rings,  which  according  to 
the  different  dimensions  have  different  tones,  as  chords 
of  different  lengths  have,  and  when  struck  the  vibrating 
parts  immediately  stricken  determine  the  tone;  being 
supported  by  a  sufficient  number  of  consonant  tones  in 
the  other  part.  M.  Hawksbee  has  found  that  the  sound 
of  a  bell  stricken  under  water  is  one-fourth  deeper  than 
when  in  the  air,  though  Mersunnus  says,  "  it  is  the 
same  pitch  in  both  states."  Bells  are  observed  to  be 
heard  farther  when  suspended  in  plains  than  on  hills,  and 
still  farther  in  valleys  than  on  plains— the  reason  of 
which  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  assign,  if  it  be  considered 
that  the  higher  the  sonorous  body  is  the  rarer  is  its 
medium,  consequently  the  less  impulse  it  receives,  and 
tbc  less  proper  vehicle  it  has  to  convey  it  to  adistance. 

Bells  have  been  cast  of  enormous  dimensions,  and  1 
nations  seem  in  some  measure  to  have  vied  with  one 
another  on  this  subject.  The  Continent  abounds  with 
large  bells.  In  China  also  there  are  many  of  uncom- 
mon proportions,  and  we  have  among  ourselves  several, 
but  the  largest  in  the  world  is  at  Moscow,  buried  in  a 
swamp  from  its  weight,  having  overset  the  tower  in 
which  it  was  suspended.  Clark,  in  his  travels,  says, 
the  numberless  bells  of  Moscow  continue  to  ring 
during  the  whole  Easter  week  tinkling  and  tolling  with- 
out any  harmony  or  order.  The  large  bell  near  the 
cathedral  is  only  used  on  important  occasions,  and  yields 
the  finest  and  most  solemn  tone  I  ever  heard.  When 
it  rounds,  a  deep  and  hollow  murmur  vibrates  all  over 
Moscow,  like  the  fullest  and  lowest  tones  of  a  vast 
organ,  or  the  rolling  of  distant  thunder.  This  bell  is 
suspended  in  a  tower  called  the  Belfry  of  St.  Isan, 
beneath  others  which  though  of  less  size  are  enormous. 
It  is  forty  feet  nine  inches  iu  circumference,  sixteen  inches 
and  a  half  thick,  and  it  weighs  more  than  fifty-seven 
tons.  The  great  bell  of  Moscow,  known  to  be  the 
largest  ever  founded,  is  in  a  deep  pit  in  the  midst  of 
the  Kremlin.  The  history  of  its  fall  is  a  fable,  and  as 
writers  continue  to  copy  each  other  the  story  continues 
to  be  propagated.  The  fact  is  the  bell  remains  in  the 
place  where  it  was  originally  cast ;  it  never  was  sus- 
pended. The  Russians  might  as  well  attempt  to  sus- 
pend a  first-rate  line  of  battle  ship  with  all  its  guns 
and  stores.  A  tire  took  place  in  the  Kremlin,  the  flames 
of  which  caught  the  building  erected  over  the  pit  in 
which  the  bell  yet  remained  ;  in  consequence  of  this  the 
metal  became  hot,  and  water  thrown  to  extinguish  the  fire 
fell  upon  the  bell,  causing  the  fracture  which  has  taken 


place.  It  reaches  from  the  bottom  of  the  cave-  where 
it  lays  to  the  roof.  The  entrance  to  the  cave  is  by  a 
trap-door  placed  even  with  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
We  (Messrs.  Clark  and  Cripps)  found  the  steps  very 
dangerous,  some  of  them  were  warning  and  others 
broken,  which  occasioned  me  a  severe  fall  down  to  the 
extent  of  the  whole  first  flight,  and  a  narrow  escape  for 
my  life  in  not  being  dashed  upon  the  bell.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  accident  a  sentinel  Mas  stationed  after- 
wards at  the  trap-door,  to  prevent  people  becoming 
victims  to  their  curiosity.  He  might  have  been  as 
well  employed  in  mending  the  steps,  as  in  waiting 
all  day  to  say  they  were  broken.  The  bell  is  truly  a 
mountain  of  metal ;  they  relate  that  it  contains  a  very 
large  proportion  of  gold  and  silver ;  for  that  while  it  was 
in  fusion,  the  nobles  and  the  people  cast  hi  as  votive  offer- 
ings their  plate  and  money.  It  is  permitted  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  traditionary  tales,  particularly  ia  Russia, 
where  people  are  much  disposed  to  relate  what  they 
have  heard  without  once  reflecting  on  its  probability.  I 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  assay  a  small  part.  The  nab  res 
regard  it  with  superstitious  veneration,  and  they  would 
not  allow  even  a  grain  to  be  tiled  off;  at  the  same  time 
it  may  be  said  the  compound  has  a  white  shining  ap- 
pearance unlike  bell-metal  in  general.  And  perhaps  iu 
silvery  appearance  has  strengthened,  if  not  given  rite  to  a 
conjecture  respecting  the  richness  of  its  materials.  On 
festival  days  the  peasants  visit  the  bell  as  they  would  a 
church,  considering  it  an  act  of  devotion;  and  they 
cross  themselves  as  they  descend  and  ascend  the  steps 
leading  to  the  belL  The  bottom  of  the  pit  is  covered 
by  water,  mud,  and  large  pieces  of  timber,  which, 
added  to  the  darkness,  render  it  always  an  unpleasant 
and  unwholesome  place,  in  addition  to  the  danger  ans- 
I  ing  from  the  steps  .  which  lead  to  the  bottom.  I  went 
I  frequently  there  in  order  to  ascertain  the  dimensions  of 
the  bell  with  exactness.  To  my  great  surprise,  during 
one  of  those  visits  half  a  dozen  Russian  officers  whom  I 
found  in  the  pit,  agreed  to  assist  me  in  the  admeasure- 
ment: it  so  nearly  agreed  with  the  account  published 
by  Jonas  Hanway  that  die  difference  is  not  worth 
notice :  this  is  somewhat  remarkable,  considering  the 
difficulty  of  exactly  measuring  what  is  partly  buried  in 
the  earth,  and  the  circumference  of  which  ia  not  en- 
tire. No  one,  I  believe,  has  yet  ascertained  the  size 
of  the  lower  rim  of  the  bell,  which  would  afford  still 
greater  dimensions  than  those  we  obtained,  but  it  is 
entirely  buried  in  the  earth;  about  ten  persons  were  pre- 
sent when  I  admeasured  the  part  which  remains  ex- 
posed to  observation ;  we  applied  a  strong  cord  close 
to  the  metal  in  all  parts  of  its  periphery,  and  round  the 
lower  part  where  it  touched  the  ground,  taking  care  at 
the  same  time  not  to  stretch  the  cord.  From  the  piece 
of  the  bell  broken  off,  it  was  ascertained  that  we  had 
thus  measured  within  two  feet  of  its  lower  extremity. 
The  circumference  obtained  was  sixty-seven  feet  five 
inches,  which  allows  a  diameter  of  twenty-two  feet  five 
inches  and  one-third.  We  then  took  the  perpendicular 
height  from  the  top  of  the  beD,  and  found  it  correspond 
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exactly  with  the  statement  made  by  J.  Hanway,  viz. 
twenty-one  feet  four  inches  and  a  half.  In  the  stoutest 
part,  that  in  which  it  should  have  received  the  blow  of 
the  clapper  its  thickness  equalled  twenty-three  inches : 
w  were  enabled  to  ascertain  this  by  placing  oar  hands 
under  water  where  the  fracture  had  taken  place,  which 
is  about  seven  feet  high  from  the  top  of  the  bell.  The 
weight  of  this  enormous  mass  of  metal  has  been  com- 
puted to  be  443,77211)8.,  which  if  valued  at  3s.  per 
pound,  amounts  to  66,5651.  iGs.  lying  unemployed  and 
«f  no  um  to  any  one  *.  It  is  reported  to  have  been  cast 
during  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Anne. 

The  founding  of  Types  is  so  nearly  allied  to  printing 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  trace  the  former  through 
its  progress  without  saying  something  of  the  latter  : 
they  are  together  the  noblest  invention  that  was  ever 
achieved  by  man,  whether  if  considered  as  adapted  to 
meliorate  our  condition,  or  elevate  us  to  that  rank  as 
intellectual  beings  for  which  we  were  intended  by  our 
Creator. — Printing  has  pre-eminently  contributed  to 
promote  this.— It  has  also  humanized  our  nature  by 
taming  the  mind  to  higher  enjoyments  than  those  to  be 
derived  by  mere  animal  exertion. — By  printing,  as  con- 
nected with  rational  governments,  public  liberty  has 
been  secured,  and  its  maxims  taught  through  its  facili- 
ties. What  the  ancient  orators  did  by  frequently  ad- 
dressing the  people,  we  do  by  a  much  more  compen- 
dious mode,  viz.  through  the  Liberty  of  the  Press. 
Through  printing  many  have  been  found  to  be  oracles, 
which  but  for  it  would  never  have  been  known,  and 
consequently  society  would  have  lost  the  talents  of 
of  its  most  brilliant  members.  Printing 
be  thought  too  much  of;  its  importance  is  so 
obvious  and  necessary,  that  if  one  thing  is  more  likely 
than  another  to  keep  off  an  age  of  darkness  from  ever 
;  surrounding  us  it  will  be  printing. — If  the  ancient 
had  been  enabled  to  print,  the  multitude  would 
have  been  more  enlightened.  Hence  there  would  have 
been  more  equality,  and  the  power  of  d;iz/lmg  bywords, 
allowed  to  the  few,  must  have  stood  the  test  of  being 
examined  as  things,  a  privilege  belonging  to  the  mo- 
derns derived  alone  from  printing.  The  progress  of 
philosophy  is  entirely  owing  to  the  facilities  in  this  art, 
m  as  much  as  it  has  registered  its  advances  in  a  medium 
always  to  be  consulted,  and  of  course  always  open  to  be 
improved.  The  arts,  religion,  and  law  arc  dependent 
upon  it ;  a  large  library  is  an  epitome  at  once  exhibiting 
the  joint  labours  of  genius ; — here  the  reflecting  mind 
may  estimate,  and  that  truly,  the  importance  of  type- 
aking  and  also  printing,  because  in  it  are  to  be  found 
by  their  joint  aid  the  powers  of  man,  how- 
directed. 

The  invention  of  types  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
at  Mentz,  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
They  were  first  formed  of  beechen-wood, 
not  being  calculated  for  much  wear  were  soon 

•  It  it  not  improbable  but  thin  may  be  corrected  by  the  pniwiit 
inhabitants  of  the  Kremlin  and  of  Moscow.  The  Preuoli  arc  too 
wapert  at  retnovabj  and  too  eager  for  plunder,  to  neglect  the  great 
l»eIJ  at  Moscow,  if  it  be  good  for  any  thin?. 


laid  aside,  and  improved  by  being  cut  in  metal.  Lau- 
nentius  had  the  honour  of  this  latter  invention  :  however 
the  cut-metal  types  were  tedious  in  making,  hence  they 
were  soon  succeeded  by  founding.  Theodosius  Martin 
brought  some  of  these  latter  kind  of  types  into  Holland 
from  Strasbourg  in  \  472,  and  many  books  were  there 
printed  with  them.  From  this  time,  and  from  Holland 
being  a  country  of  great  resort  for  foreigners,  they 
were  exported  from  thence  to  most  of  the  principal 
towns  in  Europe.  In  1490  they  were  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople, by  the  middle  of  the  next  century  to 
Africa  and  America,  and  to  Russia  in  1560;  but  from 
motives  either  of  policy  or  superstition  they  were  there 
destroyed  as  soon  as  their  powers  were  made  known. 
The  first  types  used  in  England  were  at  Oxford  ahout 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Thomas  Bou- 
cheir  petitioned  Henry  VI.  for  this  purpose,  who 
granted  his  petition,  and  a  press  was  put  up  at  Oxford, 
worked  by  types  brought  from  Holland.  Caxton,  who 
had  been  much  in  the  Low  Countries  and  Holland, 
had  studied  and  made  himself  fully  master  of  the  busi- 
ness of  nsing  types,  Bird  when  he  came  back  to  Eng- 
land established  printing-presses :  and  as  Caxton's  books 
were  more  numerous  than  Bouchiei's,  to  him  generally 
has  been  given  the  honour  of  introducing  printing  in 
England.  Caxton's  press  began  to  work  in  1471,  at 
least  nothing  was  done  by  him  before  that  date  is 
known;  whereas  there  is  a  book  still  at  Cambridge 
with  the  date  of  its  impression  from  Bouchier's  press 
at  Oxford,  anno  1468.  The  existence  of  this  book  has 
robbed  Caxton  of  the  glory  he  had  long  possessed  of 
being  die  author  of  printing  fn  this  kingdom. 

From  this  time  may  be  dated  the  power  of  England  : 
those  who  thought  it  no  distinction  to  be  able  to  read 
before,  now  became  ashamed  at  seeing  a  book  con- 
taining that  which  formed  the  motive  to  conversation 
among  a  few  priests  beyond  their  ability  to  understand: 
hence  the  introduction  of  schools  and  seminaries,  some 
of  which  were  established  by  the  royal  authority. — To 
be  able  to  read  was  the  first  effort,  for  very  few  were  so 
at  this  time.  As  the  rudiments  of  education  became 
improved,  books  were  multiplied  and  printing  en- 
couraged; and  this  progress  has  been  gradually  de- 
veloping itself  up  to  the  present  period.  But  a  few 
centuries  ago,  m  great  was  the  distinction  given  to 
those  who  were  enabled  to  read,  that  an  education  was 
supposed  to  be  finished  by  having  accomplished  it;  to 
write  also  was  by  no  means  thought  necessary,  and  was 
left  to  be  done  by  a  very  few.  The  education  of  the 
women  was  much  neglected  until  within  the  last  century ; 
as  knowledge  was  thought  to  be  necessary  only  to  the  men. 

But  for  the  cutting  of  types  and  printing,  Europe 
might  have  remained  to  be  governed  by  popes  and  car- 
dinals :  by  their  means  alone  the  politics  of  such  go- 
vernors were  exhibited,  knoun,  and  execrated.  Types 
continued  to  be  cast  with  very  few  improvements,  ex- 
cepting those  which  have  arisen  from  out  of  the  change 
in  the  shape  of  the  letters,  till  the  beginning  of  the  se- 
venteenth century.  Wm.  Caslou  set  up  a  foundry  for 
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types  in  1720,  where  more  ingenuity  was  employed  1 
than  had  been  done  previously.    But  nevertheless  there 
was  but  little  effected  in  the  bolder  parts  of  this  art;  if 
we  except  some  attempts  made  by  Baskervillc  of  Bir- 
mingham.   Messrs.  Fry  and  Son,  about  the  year  1764, 
established  their  foundry,  adopting  Baskervillc's  me- 
thod; but  after  some  fruitless  attempts  to  carry  it  into 
effect,  found  it  necessary  to  re-cut  the  whole  of  the 
letters  so  founded  on  the  Caslon  plan.    Mr.  Jackson 
who  had  served  his  apprenticesliip  with  Caslon,  began 
business  by  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bowycr,  about  1770, 
and  cut  some  very  extraordinary  and  beautiful  types.  He 
also  cut  a  new  Arabic  type  for  Richardson's  Dictionary 
of  that  language,  as  well  as  a  copy  of  the  Alexandrian 
Testament  for  Dr.  Woidc,  which  is  now  io  the  Museum. 
He  invented  a  method  of  founding  the  large  types  by  a 
mould  and  matrix  which  bad  previously  been  cast  in 
sand.    In  1784  there  was  an  attempt  made  to  establish 
a  foundry,  by  an  ingenious  gentleman  of  the  name  of  i 
Stephenson,  at  which  much  talent  was  displayed  in  all 
the  detail  of  the  art;  but  it  not  answering  his  purpose 
he  gave  it  up,  and  the  moulds  and  matrixes  were  dis- 
posed of.    About  this  time  (1792)  Mr.  V.  Figgins, 
who  had  been  long  known  as  possessing  considerable 
taste  in  all  the  higher  departments  of  this  art,  was  en- 
couraged by  Mr.  Nichols  to  employ  it  on  his  own 
account.    His  first   production  was  that  type  from 
which  Bowyer  got  up  that  splendid  edition  of  Humes 
England,  said  to  have  been  twelve  years  in  printing. 
He  also,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  William  Ousel  v, 

Eroduced  a  Persian  type,  never  before  attempted  in  Eng- 
ind ;  from  which,  and  manv  o-her  works,  such  as  good 
Greek,  Hebrew,  8tc,  he  has  established  his  fame  as  a 
founder  in  this  art  much  to  his  credit  and  reputation. — 
About  1793  Mr.  Thorn  began  his  foundry,  and  pro- 
duced some  fine  specimens  ;-~but  the  great  change  in 
letter  founding,  which  has  given  rise  to  all  the  elegant 
types  with  which  our  books  are  now  printed,  took  place 
about  1800,  by  the  enterprise  of  Messrs.  Casloit  and 
Catheiwood;  they  set  about  re-cutting  and  improving 
the  whole  business.  Their  first  attempt  embraced  the 
Italic  character,  to  which  they  gave  a  more  elegant 
shape  by  making  the  fine  strokes  of  such  characters 
more  clear  and  chaste  than  had  hitherto  been  done. 
This  improvement  they  extended  to  the  other  types  by 
making  their  down  strokes  very  thick  and  their  up  ones 
clear  and  fine.  This  change  at  first  fascinated  the 
booksellers,  but  it  has  been  found  since  very  much  to 
hurt  the  sight,  and  for  which  it  is  uow  rejected: 
these  kind  of  types  were  called  technically  fat-faced. 
This  alteration  in  the  shape  of  the  type  gave  fife  to 
type-founding,  inasmuch  as  the  other  principal  fouuders 
saw  themselves  about  to  be  left  behind  and  superseded, 
unless  they  produced  their  work  equally  adapted  to  the 
fashion  then  brought  into  vogue  for  using  fine  type*. 
Hence  the  rivalship  of  Fry,  Figgins,  and  Thorn,  who 
were  soon  upon  equal  terms  with  their  opponents  Cas- 
Jou  and  Catherwood,  in  consequence  of  which  the  art 


1ms  improved  in  a  very  great  degree,  and  particularly 
in  the  larger  sized  letters. 

The  business  of  a  letter  founder  or  cutter,  as  it  is 
now  followed,  consists  of  the  following  particulars,  viz. 
he  should  be  provided  with  a  vice,  hand-vice,  ham- 
mers, and  files  of  all  sorts,  similar  to  those  made  use 
of  by  watch-makers,  ami  suitable  to  the  several  letters 
to  be  cut ;  in  addition  to  which  be  will  require  a  fiat- 
gauge  made  of  box  to  hold  a  rod  of  steel  on  the  body 
of  the  mould,  and  fitted  exactly  perpendicular  to  the 
fiat  of  a  file.    A  sliding  gauge,  the  use  of  which  is  to 
measure  and  set  oft'  lite  distances  between  the  shoulder 
and  the  tooth,  and  to  mark  it  off  from  the  end  or  edge 
of  the  work.    A  face  gauge,  which  is  a  square  notch 
cut  with  a  file  into  the  edge  of  a  thin  plate  of  steel, 
iron,  or  brass  of  the  thickness  of  a  sixpence  only,  and 
which  is  used  for  proportioning  the  face  of  each  sort 
of  letter ;  viz.  long  letters,  ascending  letters,  and  short 
letters  :  there  must  be  three  gauges,  one  of  which,  for 
the  long  letters,  is  the  length  of  the  whole  body,  and 
supposed  to  be  divided  into  forty-two  equal  parts;  the 
.  gauge  for  the  ascending  letters,  either  Roman  or  Italic, 
■  are  five-sevenths  or  thirty  parts   of  forty-two,  and 
thirty-three  parts  for  the  English  face.    The  gauge  for 
the  short  letters  is  three-sevenths,  or  eighteen  parts  of 
!  forty -two  of  the  whole  body,  and  for  the  Roman  and 
,  Italic  twenty-two  parts   of   the  English  face.  The 
I  Italic  or  other  standing  gauges  are  to  measure  the  scope 
I  of  the  Italic  stems,  by  applying  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  gauge  to  the  top  and  bottom  lines  of  the  letters,  and) 
the  other  side  of  the  gauge  to  the  stem  of  the  letter,  for 
when  the  letter  complies  with  these  three  sides  of  the 
gauge  that  letter  has  its  true  shape.    The  next  care  of 
the  letter  cutter  is  to  prepare  himself  with  good  steel 
punches,  well  tempered,  and  quite  free  from  vents  or 
veins,  on  the  face  of  which  he  draws  the  exact  shape  of 
the  letter  with  pen  and  ink,  if  the  letter  be  large,  or 
with  a  smooth  bluuted  point  of  a  needle  if  it  be  small ; 
aud   then  with  sizeable   and    properly   shaped  and 
pointed  gravers,  with  which  he  digs  or  sculptures  out 
the  steel  between  the  strokes  or  marks  be  has  previously 
made  on  the  face  of  the  punch,  and  which  he  leaves 
standing.    Having  well  shaped  the  inside  strokes  of  his 
letter,  he  deepens  die  hollows  with  the  same  tools:  for 
if  a  letter  be  not  deep  in  proportion  to  its  width,  it  will 
when  used  at  press  priut  black  and  be  good  for  nothing. 
This  work  is  generally  regulated  by  the  depth  of  the 
counter  part;  these  are  worked  on  the  outside  with  pro- 
per tools  and  iiles  till  it  be  fit  for  the  matrix.    But  be- 
fore wc  proceed  to  the  sinking  and  justifying  of  the 
matrixes,  as  they  are  called,  a  mould  must  be  provided 
for  the  purpose.    Every  mould  is  composed  of  aa 
upper  aud  under  part.    The  upper  part  is  in  all  re- 
spects made  like  the  under  part,  excepting  the  addition 
of  a  stool  behind  the  latter  connected  with  a  bow  and 
spring.    It  has  a  small  round  wire  between  the  body 
and  carriage  near  the  break,  where  the  under  part  hath 
a  small  rounding  or  groove  made  in  its  bodyi  This  wire, 
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or  rather  half  wire,  in  the  upper  part  makes  the  sinking 
in  the  shank  of  tbe  letter,  when  part  of  it  is  received 
into  the  groove  in  tbe  under  part;  their  two  parts  are 
exactly  fitted,  vy  being  gauged  into  one  another,  viz. 
the  male  gauge  into  the  female  gauge,  that  when  the 
tipper  part  of  the  mould  is  properly  placed  on,  and  in  i 
the  under  part  of  the  mould,  both  together  make  the 
entire  mould,  and  it  may  be  slidden  backwards  for 
use,  ao  far  that  the  edges  of  either  of  the  bodies  on  the  | 
middle  of  either  carriage  comes  just  to  the  edge  of  the 
female  gauge  as  it  is  in  each  carnage  ;  and  they  may  be 
•lidden  forwards  so  far  that  the  bodies  of  either  carriage 
may  touch  each  other,  and  the  sliding  of  these  two 
parts  of  the  mould  backwards  makes  the  shank  of  the 
letter  thicker,  because  tbe  bodies  in  each  part  stand 
wider  asunder,  and  tbe  sliding  them  forwards  makes  the 
shank  of  tbe  letter  thinner  by  tbe  bodies  on  each  part  of 
the  mould  coming  closer  together.    The  parts  deno- 
minated the  mould  consist  of  the  carriage  body,  male- 
gauge,  mouth-piece,  register,  female-gauge,  hag  aud 
bottom-plates,  and  a  piece  of  wood  on  which  lies  the 
bottom-plate,  also  tl»e  mouth,  throat,  pallet,  nick, 
•tool,  spring,   bow,  &c.    Having  proceeded  so  far, 
the  mould  must  be  justified  as  it  is  called,  and  which  is 
done  by  first  justifying  the  body,  which  consists  in  cast- 
ing about  twenty  proofs  or  samples  of   the  letters, 
which  are  all  set  in  a  composing  stick  with  their  nicks 
towards  tbe  right  hand;  after  which,  by  comparing 
these  with  the  pattern  letters  set  up  in  the  same  ma- 
chine, the  exact  measure  of  the  body  to  be  cast  is  seen. 
The  caster  now  tries  if  the  two  sides  of  the  body  are 
parallel,  or  that  tbe  body  be  no  bigger  at  tbe  head  titan 
at  tlie  foot ;  and  this  he  does  by  taking  tbe  number  of 
his  proofs,  and  turning  them  with  their  beads  to  the 
feet  of  the  other  half,  and  if  then  tbe  beads  and  feet  be 
found  exactly  even  upon  each  other,  and  neither  to 
drive  out  or  to  get  in,  tbe  two  sides  are  deemed  to  be 
parallel.    He  farther  tries  whether  the  two  sides  of  the 
thickness  of  the  letters  be  parallel  by  setting  the  proofs 
in  the  composing  stick  with  their  nicks  upwards,  and 
then  turning  one  half  with  their  heads  to  their  feet  of  the 
oilier  half ;  and  if  the  heads  and  fleet  be  exactly  on  each 
other,  and  neither  drive  out  nor  get  in,  the  two  sides 
of  the  thickness  are  considered  as  parallel.    The  mould 
thus  justified,  tbe  next  business  is  to  prepare  the  ma- 
trixes.   A  matrix  is  a  piece  of  brass  or  copper  of 
about  one  and  a  halt'  inch  long,  and  of  a  thickness  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  letter  it  is  intended  to  con- 
tain,   lu  this  metal  matrix  is  sunk  the  face  of  the 
letter  intended  to  be  cast,  and  which  b  done  by  striking 
in  tbe  letter  punch  a  small  way ;  after  which  the  sides 
and  face  of  the  matrix  must  be  justified  or  proved,  and 
cleaned  with  files  to  get  rid  of  all  bunching  made  by  the 
sinking  of  the  punch.    Every  thing  being  thus  prepared, 
it  is  brought  to  the  furnace,  which  is  built  of  bricks  up- 
right and  with  four  square  sides.   The  stove  for  the  fuel 
and  metal  being  at  the  top,  a  round  hole  is  made  for 
the  pan  to  contain  the  metal,  and  which  is  put  into  a 
hollowed  out  to  receive  it.   Fouudrys  of  conse- 
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kinds  of  furnaces  attached 


quence  have  several  of  I 
to  tbem. 

The  metal  of  which  the  types  are  to  be  cast  is  gene- 
nerally  prepared  in  large  quantities  by  being  fused  aud 
run  into  bars  of  about  SO  lb.  each;  these  are  cut  and 
delivered  to  the  workmen  in  such  quantities  as  are  re- 
quired for  the  castings  he  is  about  to  perform. 

There  arc  in  use  among  the  type  founders  of  the 
present  day  about  twenty  difTereut  sizes  of  types,  all 
of  which  are  cast  in  moulds  and  matrixes  ;  besides 
about  ten  more  which  are  usually  cast  from  patterns  in 
sand;  however,  the  preference  being  given  by  the 
founders  to  moulds  and  matrixes,  they  are  now  be- 
ginning to  cast  these  latter  letters  in  that  way  also.  To 
give  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  various  sized  types 
now  made  use  of,  we  shall  add  the  number  and  size  of 
the  lines  each  will  make  in  afoot,  aud  accompany  them 
by  their  present  prices  at  per  pound.  The  typea  are 
known  by  tbe  following  designations,  viz. 

TABLE. 

No.  of  Liaes. 
Tbe  Diamond  of  -    204  to  each  foot, 

Pearl    -   -   -  178   

Nonpareil  -    -  143   

Minion     -    -    128  ■ 

Brevier      -    -     I  \2'1   

Bourgeois  -    -  102   

Long  Primer       8JJ  -— 

Small  Pica     -  83  

Pica   -    -    -  711   

English   -   -      64   —  • 

Great  Primer  51  

Paragon    -    -      44  J   

Double  Pica  -  4li   

Two-line  Pica   

Two-line  English  32   

2-line  Gt.  Primer  25J   — 

2-line  Double  Pica  20J   

Cannons    -    -  18  

Four-line  Pica  171  

Five-line  Pica  14i  

Tbe  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  all  oriental  characters 
are  charged  for  at  double  prices.  The  large  sized  let- 
ters are  those  which  are  usually  cast  in  sand,  called 
"  sand-letters ;"  tliey  arc  divided  and  charged  as  follows, 
viz.  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  14,  16,  18  lines  Pica  at  2s. 
per  lb.  The  method  adopted  in  casting  tbe  smaller 
types  from  Diamond  to  Five-line  Pica  is  by  the  punch, 
which  is  formed  of  steel,  with  some  letter  of  brass, with  its 
outside  edge  boarded  for  the  purpose  of  holding  it  more 
conveniently  by  the  circular-spring,  which  is  so  fixed 
ar  to  keep  the  matrix  in  its  right  place ;  and  which  is . 
of  a  size  so  as  to  be  easily  held  in  the  band ;  this  forms 
the  mould  of  the  body  or  shank  of  the  type,  and  is 
adapted  to  cast  every  letter,  figure  and  point,  with  tbe 
alteration  of  changing  of  what  is  termed  the  matrix. 
There  is  a  very  great  accuracy  required  in  the  mould 
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and  matrix  of  the  type  founder,  and  this  will  appear 
very  obvious,  if  it  be  considered  how  many  thousands  of 
little  types  are  placed  together  even  in  a  common 
newspaper.  To  make  a  matrix,  the  letter  most  be  cut 
first  on  steel,  which  is  brought  to  so  soft  a  state  as  to  be 
easily  cut  with  a  graver.  Some  founders  prefer  striking 
the  inside  openings  of  the  letter  with  another  punch, 
and  which  they  call  the  counter-punch:  the  outside 
parts  are  thee  filed  up  with  tiles  suited  to  the  purpose. 
This  operation  is  a  very  delicate  part  of  tbe  work,  and 
will  require  tbe  greatest  care  and  expertness,  keeping 
in  view  at  the  same  time  tbe  following  particulars,  viz. 
that  the  letter  about  to  be  cut  should  be  as  clear  as  it 
is  possible  to  make  it,  and  no  uneven  parts  left  by  the 
graver  or  the  file,  but  so  finished,  that  however  hard 
the  impression  may  be,  nothing  but  the  face  of  the 
type  should  be  allowed  to  print.  The  letters  should 
also  be  of  the  same  gauge  or  sue,  so  as  to  range  even 
both  at  the  top  and  bottom;  for  without  it,  the  beauty 
of  the  printing  would  be  spoiled ;  and  farther,  if  some 
of  tbe  letters  should  appear  larger  or  smaller  than 
others,  it  would  be  liable  to  a  similar  objection.  The 
m  is  generally  tbe  first  cut,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a 
gauge ;  all  the  other  letters  are  cut  so  as  to  correspond 
to  it  The  letter  cutter  must  also  take  care  that  his  new 
letters  have  all  the  same  proportions,  and  that  the 
down  or  fat  strokes  be  quite  uniform.  When  tbe 
punch  is  ready,  and  it  is  esteemed  so  by  being  first 
hardened  and  tempered:  it  is  struck  a  given  depth  into 
a  piece  of  oblong  square  copper,  which  is  previously 
prepared  on  one  side  by  being  burnished,  this  is  the 
matrix ;  after  which  it  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  jus- 
tifies to  be  so  adjusted  that  all  tbe  types  that  are  to  be 
cast  iu  it  may  range  or  line  with  the  other  letters  of  the 
same  fount.  If  it  happen  that  they  be  Roman  letters 
they  must  so  stand  as  to  be  perfectly  upright,  and  if 
Italics  all  preserve  the  same  inclination,  standing  at  the 
same  time  compact  ami  at  proper  and  equal  distances 
from  each  other.  The  jiutifier  has  it  not  in  his 
power  to  alter  or  amend  the  face  of  the  letter,  it  will 
remain  :is  it  was  originally  cut ;  his  business  being 
ouly  to  put  the  matrix  into  such  a  state  as  that  it  may 
cast  fac-similes  of  the  letters  punched.  Sometimes 
when  the  letter  is  first  struck,  it  may  turn  out  to  be 
too  thick,  and  woold  stand  so,  m  m  a  m ;  in  which 
case  he  files  it  away  from  the  sides  of  the  matrix,  and 
again  tries  it,  and  continues  to  file  it  till  it  be  brought 
so  as  to  stand,  mmam.  Nothing  is  more  unpleasant 
than  to  see  the  types  in  printing  stand  as  though  some- 
thing was  to  go  between  them,  and  perhaps  others 
crowded  together  so  close  as  almost  to  touch.  In  a 
well  executed  fount  every  word,  though  it  may  be 
made  up  of  separate  types  should  present  one  whole  and 
uniform  piece.  Great  care,  patience,  and  skill  are 
necessary  in  this  part  of  letter-founding.  It  is  possible 
that  a  very  indifferent  cut  fount  may  by  good  justifica- 
tion make  a  respectable  appearance  in  print,  whereas  the 
best  if  badly  justified  would  not  be  tolerable.  The 
mould  and  the  set  of  matrixes  being  quite  ready  they 


are  consigned  to  tbe  hand  of  the  caster,  who  is 
previously  provided  with  a  platform  to  stand  upon,  and 
which  is  raised  up  about  three  feet  from  the  floor,  and 
also  with  a  furnace  as  before  described  ;  be  has  a  bench 
too  on  which  he  puts  his  work,  and  a  board  standingup 
before  him  to  keep  off  the  melted  metal  from  scalding 
him  while  casting.  After  all  is  so  far  ready,  his  first 
business  is  to  try  tbe  matrix  of  the  letter  be  is  going  to 
cast,  m,  for  instance,  comes  first  in  the  mould ;  he  be- 
gins by  taking  up  the  mould  in  his  left  hand,  and  with 
his  right  puts  up  the  circular  spring  to  keep  the  matrix 
close  up  to  the  face  of  the  mould,  and  then  with  a 
small  ladle  adapted  to  the  size  of  the  work,  be  takes 
from  out  of  the  pan  on  tbe  furnace  as  much  metal  as 
will  fill  the  mould,  and  at  the  same  instant  that  he  turns 
the  metal  from  out  of  the  ladle  into  the  mouth  of  it,  he 
throws  up  his  hand  in  which  is  held  tbe  mould  with  a 
sudden  jerk  or  shake,  thus  he  forces  the  melted  metal 
down  into  the  face  of  the  matrix.  The  expertness  with 
which  diis  shake  is  performed,  constitutes  a  good  or 
bad  caster  ;  for  if  it  be  not  performed  so  that  the  ma- 
trix and  mould  by  the  jerk  are  forced  down  against  the 
metal,  it  is  likely  to  tarn  out  a  bad  letter.  After  the 
letter  is  cast,  be  releases  the  spring  and  takes  the  face 
of  -  the  type  from  the  matrix,  and  which  is  done  by 
pressing  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand  against  the  top  of 
the  matrix ;  and  then  lie  picks  out  the  type  and  goes  on 
again  with  tbe  catting. 

In  the  casting  of  every  type  there  are  five  distinct  ope- 
lations  to  be  performed  ;  for  instance,  1st.  to  put  up 
the  spring ;  2d.  to  run  in  the  metal  and  make  the  jerk ; 
3d.  to  release  the  spring ;  4th.  to  deliver  the  face;  otfa. 
to  open  the  mould  and  pick  out  the  type :  these  are  all 
distinctly  performed  at  the  manufacture  of  every  letter, 
and  so  conveniently  is  the  apparatus  for  doing  them 
formed,  that  an  expert  caster  can  ou  an  average  make 
from  six  to  seven  thousand  letters  per  day.  When  a 
caster  lias  cast  as  many  letters  as  are  wanted  of  the  same 
mould,  he  exchanges  the  matrix  for  another,  and  clears 
away  the  other  letters  from  his  bench  or  table ;  a  boy, 
called  a  breaking-ojf  hoy ,  is  then  employed  to  take  off  the 
break  or  rim  of  the  letter  ;  this  he  does  with  such  expe- 
dition that  some  boys  will  break  off  five  or  six  thousand 
in  an  hour ;  when  he  has  taken  off  all  the  breaks  be  re- 
turns them  to  the  caster  to  be  remelted  and  recast  into 
other  types.  From  the  breaking-off  boy  the  new  types 
are  put  into  the  hands  of  tbe  rubber,  to  have  their  rag 
or  beer  as  it  is  called  removed,  and  which  is  done  so 
as  to  allow  the  letters  to  be  afterwards  placed  even  and 
regular.  The  rubber  does  this  by  rubbing  the  two  fist 
sides  of  the  type  only,  taking  it  up  by  his  right  hand 
and  placing  its  face  uppermost  between  bis  two  fore 
ringers  ;  he  afterwards  rubs  it  backwards  and  forwards, 
he  then  turns  it  at  the  edge  of  the  thumb  of  his  right 
hand  and  rubs  its  other  side  also  on  the  same  stone, 
dropping  the  types  as  fast  as  so  rubbed  into  his  apron, 
which  being  tied  round  him,  and  put  under  the  stone 
forms  a  cup  to  receive  the  rubbed  types.  Tbe  robbing 
is  performed  with  great  rapidity  by  an  experienced 

rubber. 
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robber,  as  he  can  do  from  twenty  totweuty-Gvc  thousand 
a  day. 

There  are  BOtne  kinds  of  letters  that  never  come  into 
the  hands  of  die  rubber,  and  these  consist  of  the  Italic  f, 
fft  fiy  fit  Jfi*  ano<  ffit  w'm  some  of  the  Roman  also ;  these 
are  f,  j,  ff.  The  letters  called  kerned  of  the  Italic  cha- 
racter are  nevertheless  an  exception,  as  they  will  be  re- 
quired to  be  rubbed  on  one  side  only ;  these  letters  are 
a,  g,  j,  p,  &c.  The  kerned  letters  are  afterwards  put 
into  the  hand  of  the  keroer  to  kern,  which  be  per- 
forms by  fixing  a  file  into  the  edge  of  his  bench  by  its 
shank,  after  which  he  lays  with  his  right-hand  the 
type  obliquely  on  the  file,  so  that  the  kern  shall  hang 
over  it ;  then  with  his  thumb  on  the  type  and  his  fore- 
finger under  the  file  be  forces  it  up,  and  then  drawing 
it  down  again  drops  it  into  his  lap  as  the  rubber  does. 
When  be  has  so  kerned  all  the  types  requiring  to  be 
done  he  lays  them  all  singly  on  a  stick  called  the 
kerning  stick ;  after  which  a  knife  is  used  to  cut  away 
that  part  of  the  swell  of  the  type  which  would  otherwise 
prevent  its  laying  close  to  the  one  which  is  to  follow  it. 
This  part  of  the  work  is  tedious,  and  the  most  expert 
nana  at  it  cannot  no  more  man  irom  nve  to  six  mousana 
a  day.  The  types  thus  rubbed  and  kerned  are  to  be 
taken  by  a  boy  who  is  called  a  settiag-up  boy.  His  bu- 
siness is  to  arrange  thetn  with  the  nicks  and  faces, 
which  be  does  ou  sticks  about  two  feet  six  inches  in 
length.  This  is  .performed  very  rapidly,  as  a  boy  will 
place  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  thousand  a  day.  They 
are  now  to  be  consigned  to  the  hand  of  the  dresser  or 
finisher,  whose  business  is  to  smooth  the  two  sides 
(or  as  it  is  techically  termed  the  back  and  nick  of  the 
types)  which  the  rubbing  had  not  done,  and  also  to 
make  even  the  foot  of  the  type  where  the  run  wss  broken 
off  after  casting,  and  to  takeout  all  the  bad  types  that  had 
failed  in  the  casting,  or  had  been  spoiled  in  some  of  the 
subsequent  finishings.  It  will  be  difficult  to  convey  a 
complete  idea  of  the  mode  of  dressing  types,  but  we 
will  attempt  it  The  types  are,  as  before  stated,  ar- 
ranged on  sticks.  The  dresser  is  provided  with  what  is 
called  a  bed,  which  is  fastened  down  on  his  bench. 
It  consists  of  a  square  piece  of  mahogany  or  oak  of 
about  two  feet  tour  inches  long,  one  foot  wide,  and  four 
inches  and  a  half  in  thickness ;  this  is  hollowed  out  to 
the  depth  of  one  inch  aud  three  quarters,  and  tapering 
in  its  width  from  seven  inches  at  one  end  to  six  inches 
at  the  other.  In  this  hollow  are  placed  the  blocks, 
in  which  the  types  are  put  with  their  feet  upwards, 
for  the  purpose  of  planing  off  the  roughness  which 
had  been  left  by  the  break  and  run. 

The  blocks  on  which  the  letters  are  dressed  are  made 
of  good  seasoned  beecben  wood,  and  in  two  parts,  each 
of  which  is  about  one  foot  ten  inches  in  length  and  one 
inch  and  three  quarters  square.  One  of  them  is  provid- 
ed with  a  tongue,  and  the  other  with  a  groove  to 
receive  it.  The  types  are  placed  with  their  faces 
downwards  on  the  tongue  in  the  block,  after  which  the 
two  blocks  are  wedged  together,  the  part  of  the  tongue 
not  occupied  by  the  types  entering  iho  groove  in  the 


other  block,  which  completely  secures  them  to  the 
blocks  and  bed.  By  this  means  five  or  six  hundred 
types  are  firmly  fixed,  and  ready  to  be  planed ;  which  is  ' 
done  by  using  a  plane  with  a  tongue  of  iron  that 
moves  in  a  groove  cut  in  the  upper  square  of  the 
block,  and  parallel  with  the  type  in  it,  and  so  worked 
as  just  to  plane  out  the  breaks  of  the  letters ;  after 
which  the  types  are  loosened  from  the  blocks  and  taken 
out  and  laid  upon  a  stick,  and  then  with  a  knife  baring 
two  edges  rather  concave  inwards,  made  by  grinding  it 
so,  first  one  side  of  the  letter  is  scraped  and  then  the 
other.  The  dresser  afterwards  tries  them,  to  detect  the 
errors,  if  any  have  been  made  by  the  justiners  or  casters, 
and  then  with  a  glass  picks  out  all  the  imperfect  types. 
When  so  much  is  done,  they  are  given  into  the  hands  of 
a  telling  and  passing  boy.  He  counts  out  for  the  multi- 
plied purpose  of  paying  the  several  distinct  bands  which 
have  been  employed  on  tbe  types,  such  as  the  caster, 
breaking  off  boy,  rubbers,  kerners,  and  setting-up  boy, 
and  who  are  all  paid  by  the  piece  at  so  much  a  thou- 
sand. An  expert  caster  cannot  get  more  than  30s.  per 
week,  and  the  other  persons  employed  in  and  about 
the  letter  foundry  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  letter  caster  has  also  a  duty  to  perform  not  yet 
mentioned,  which  consists  in  his  seeing  that  tbe  fount  be 
cast  regular,  and  that  the  letters  keep  their  due  propor- 
tions; and  tbe  necessity  of  due  attention  being  paid 
to  this  must  be  more  or  less  obvious  to  every  English 
reader,  inasmuch  as  the  number  of  letters  used  are 
so  very  different  from  each  other;  as,  for  instance,  in  - 
the  proportion  which  e  is  to  12,000  so  it  is  to  16,000 
of  b.  The  types  may  now  be  considered  as  finished, 
and  are  to  be  counted  out  by  a  boy  in  pieces  making 
the  size  of  an  octavo  page,  and  if  not  for  exportation 
or  the  country,  they  are  put  into  a  wrapper  aud  rolled 
up  and  put  by  in  what  is  technically  called  a  "  coffin." 

Besides  the  making  of  the  types  already  described, 
there  are  also  required  in  printing,  spaces ;  these  are 
used  to  separate  the  words.  Quadrats  are  also  wanted 
to  fill  up  tbe  ends  of  short  lines,  8cc.  Of  these  kind  of 
types  there  are  generally  cast  four  sizes,  designated  by 
the  thick,  middle,  thin,  and  hair ;  of  the  quadrats,  n, 
m,  2  m,  3  m,  and  4  m.  The  thick  spaces  are  in  their 
thickness  equal  to  three  of  the  body  of  the  type,  the 
middle  four,  the  thin  five,  and  the  hair  is  made  as  thin  as 
it  can  possibly  be  cast.  Of  the  quadrats,  the  n  is  equal 
to  one-half  of  its  body ;  the  m  an  exact  square  of  its 
body,  and  the  2  m  equal  to  two  of  its  body,  Sec.  8cc. 
These  kind  of  types  are  all  cast  without  a  matrix,  and 
in  manner  following,  viz.  by  the  fixing  of  a  piece  of 
copper  only  on  tbe  face  of  the  mould,  and  not  re- 
moving the  spring  while  casting  them,  which  the  caster 
is  obliged  to  do  in  casting  the  other  types.  By  this 
means  he  will  be  enabled  to  perform  in  a  day  almost  as 
many  more  castings  of  these  kinds  of  type-spaces  as  he 
can  of  the  letters. 

The  metal  of  the  type-founder  consists  of  lead  and 
regulus  of  antimony  fused  together.    It  is  made  of  many 
different  degrees  of  hardness  by  putting  different  quantities 
4  Z  of 
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of  each  together,  and  this  is  regulated  by  the  size  of  \ 
the  types  about  to  be  founded  with  it.  For  the  smallest 
sized  types  the  hardest  metal  is  required,  which  is 
made  of  the  following  proportions,  viz.  25  regulus  to75of 
lead,  and  for  the  other  sizes  sometimes  as  low  as  Id  regulus 
to  85  of  lead.  The  method  of  casting  the  large  sized  types 
consists  in  punching  the  letter  through  a  piece  of  brass, 
and  afterwards  rivett'rug  it  on  a  back  to  form  a  matrix. 
These  kind  of  moulds  are  too  large  to  be  held  in  the 
caster's  hand  for  the  purpose  of  founding.  The  weight 
of  the  metal  being  adequate  of  itself  to  completely  till 
the  mould  without  the  shake  or  jerk  had  recourse  to  in 
common  casting.  These  kind  of  moulds  are  hung  up, 
and  the  heated  metal  is  poured  into  them.  The  largest 
types  of  all  are  cast  in  open  sand  similar  to  brass  casting, 
already  explained  under  that  head. 

The  moulds  and  matrixes  of  the  letter-founder  are  so 
valuable,  that,  if  lost,  nothing  could  restore  them, 
it  being  a  work  in  collecting  them  of  more  time  than 

matrixes  in  strong  rooms  of  iron  or  stone,  into  which 
they  are  placed  by  the  superintendent  of  the  foundry  as 
soon  as  done  with  and  every  night. 

The  mould  of  the  type-founder  is  composed  of  two 
sides  framed  together,  and  called  the  upper  and  under 
sides,  and  formed  by  preparing  two  pieces  of  flat  steel 
three  Inches  in  length,  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  tliick- 
ness,  and  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  width,  and  this 
last  dimension  constitutes  the  length  of  the  body  of 
the  type ;  these  together  are  called  the  carriages,  on 
each  of  which  is  fastened  down,  on  their  right-hand 
side,  another  piece  of  steel,  in  length  equal  to  one-half 
of  that  of  the  carriage,  and  is  of  the  same  width  as  the 
carriage,  and  of  a  similar  thickness  to  the  body  of  the 
type  intended  to  be  founded  in  the  mould.  Such  pieces 
of  steel  are  called  the  bodies  of  the  moulds,  and  are 
fastened  down  to  form  it  by  a  screw  which  is  made  to 
pass  from  the  under  part  of  the  carriage  and  through  its 
body,  and  also  by  the  block,  which  is  afterwards  driven 
downwards  through  apertures  made  in  both  the  body 
and  carriage,  and  having  above  a  head  in  leugth  equal 
to  one  and  a  half  of  that  of  the  body  of  the  car- 
riage. An  opening  of  the  same  length  and  width  is 
made  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  carriage,  which  is 
termed  the  block-notch.  The  whole  is  received  on 
plates,  which  are  regulated  so  that  their  lengths  are 
equal  to  that  of  the  carriage,  and  their  width  is  two 
inches  and  three  quarters.  The  carriage  and  body  are 
so  fixed  as  to  be  almost  three-eighths  of  an  inch  above 
the  bottom  of  the  plate,  and  are  fastened  by  a  short 
screw  going  quite  through  the  plate,  and  into  the  body  I 
at  a  place  just  behind  the  block-notch.  The  other 
opposite  end  of  the  carriage  is  received  by  the  shank  of 
the  block,  and  passes  through  the  plnte  as  well  as  the 
body  and  carriage,  which  is  secured  by  a  screw 
fastened  by  a  nut.  Before  the  body  is  finally 
fixed  down  on  the  carriage,  the  nicks  are  placed  in  it, 
which  consist  of  small  pieces  of  steel;  regulated 
both  in  their  size  and  number  by  the  nicks  designed  to 


be  made  in  the  types.    These  are  all  neatly  let  in 
between  the  body  and  the  carriage  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  mould.    In  the  body  part  of  the  under  side  there 
are  also  openings  made  just  to  receive  the  nicks.  Above 
the  body  and  carriage  is  screwed  to  each  plate  a  piece 
of  steel  one  inch  in  its  length,  and  turned  up  a  little  on 
its  inner  or  right  side,  and  projecting  so  as  to  come 
exactly  even  with  the  front.   This  is  termed  the  /are  of 
the  mould,  through  which  the  metal  descends  to  the 
type ;  the  opening  to  which  is  sometimes  increased  by 
affixing  on  each  side  a  piece  of  brass  called  its  mouth- 
piece.   On  the  opposite  edges  of  the  carriages  and 
bodies  are  screwed  the  registers,  which  consist  of 
pius  of  steel  of  nearly  the  length  of  the  body,  and  stand- 
ing up  as  high  as  the  blocks  :  on  the  underside  of  which 
is  passed  a  plate  to  fix  a  letter  above  it,  which  will 
make  it  come  even  with  the  face  of  the  carriage  and  its 
body.   A  piece  of  steel  called  the  stool  is  also  fixed  for 
the  matrix  to  stand  on,   which  is  to  regulate  it  to 
the  mould  and  register.    Opposite  to  the  stool  there  is 
a  hole  made,  through  which  the  matrix  is  to  pass. 
After  the  whole  is  so  far  arranged  and  prepared  it  is  fixed 
on  boards  to  be  cast;  to  the  lowermost  of  which  a 
circular  wire  spring  is  fixed,  which  is  so  adapted  as 
easily  to^tura  over  the  stool  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  matrix  firmly  on  it,  and  also  close  up  against  the 
face  of  the  mould.    On  the  top  of  each  of  the  boards, 
and  just  opposite  the  opening  where  the  metal  is  to  be 
poured  in,  is  placed  a  small  piece  of  wire  three  inches 
long,  rather  bent  at  its  upper  end,  and  called  "  the 
hag/'  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  allow  the  caster  more 
easily  to  take  the  type  out  of  the  mould  after  it  is 
founded. 

There  has  been  no  improvement  of  any  great  im- 
portance in  the  manufacture  of  types  for  the  last  sixty 
years.  The  letter-founder's  talent  having  been  more 
directed  to  improve  the  face  of  bis  letters  than  the  me- 
thod of  casting  them.  There  was  nevertheless  a  scheme 
set  on  foot  about  five  years  since  by  a  Mr.  White  who 
had  come  from  America,  which  had  for  its  object  the 
enabling  the  founder  to  cast  a  great  number  of  letters 
at  one  time,  we  believe  thirty  or  more ;   this  was 

I  explained  to  most  of  the  principal  founders,  and  with 
much  plausibility  too ;  although  it  was  by  them  finally 
rejected,  but  not  without  a  trial  having  been  previously 

I  made.  About  the  same  time  a  Moms.  Didot  proposed 
a  plan  for  a  similar  object,  assisted  by  Mr.  Donkm  an 
Engineer.  Their  machine  was  intended  to  abridge  the 
labour  by  performing  the  whole  operation  of  tlie  work 
by  the  assistance  of  a  boy  only.   They  erected  their 

I  machine,  and  invited  the  founders  to  see  it  work,  to 
whom  they  offered  the  invention.  The  contrivance  is 
generally  admitted  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  ingenious 
and  novel,  and  very  likely  eventually  to  turn  out  of  great 

>  utility.    This  invention  has  now  been  secured  by  a  pa- 

|  tent,  but  it  is  not  yet  got  into  work.  Messrs.  Caslon 
and  Cutherwood  about  three  years  since  obtained  a 
patent  for  an  invention  of  theirs,  which  had  for  its 
object  to  lessen  the  number  of  motions  required  by  the 

common 
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Common  method  of  casting.    Their  machine  was  set  in 
motion  by  a  small  lever  placed  on  the  under  side  of  the 
mould,  the  pressing  of  which  with  the  thumb  released 
the  matrix,  and  delivered  the  face ;  after  which,  when 
the  mould  was  again  closed,  and  the  thumb  relieved, 
the  wire  was  re-fixed  to  the  matrix.   This  invention 
was  calculated  to  save  labour,  and  would  enable  a  work- 
man wIk>  could  cast  by  the  common  method  6,000  let- 
ters a  day  to  perform  7,500  by  the  using  of  this  ma- 
chine.  There  was  some  practical  objections  to  it,  but 
the  chief  was  the  alarm  of  the  men,  who,  feared  that  the 
Other  foundrys  might  be  induced  to   adopt  it,  in 
ca>c  of  which  their  wages  might  be  reduced.  From 
the  temper  manifested  by  the  men  on  the  occasion  it  has 
now  been  laid  aside.    It  is  rather  surprising,  amidst  the 
numerous  improvements  that  are  daily  developing  mem- 
selves,  that  none  of  the  founders  have  produced  cither  a 
script  or  musical  type,  at  least  one  worthy  of  public 
notice  :  the  first  attempt  at  which  was  made  by  Mr.  H. 
Fought  m  1768,  but  it  was  never  brought  into  general 
use.   In  1784  one  was  cut  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Arnold ;  it  turned  out,  however,  of  too  complex  a  na- 
ture, and  was  consequently  but  little  used.    A  good 
type  of  this  description  might  he  considered  a  desidera- 
tum in  typography,  and  were  such  an  one  to  be  executed 
in  »  manner  becoming  the  genius  of  the  times  in  which 
wc  live,  it  would  tend  very  much  to  improve  the  taste 
Ss  well  as  reduce  the  price  of  all  musical  compositions; 
a  circumstance  of  no  small  importance,  if  it  be  consi- 
dered how  generally  a  taste  for  music  is  i 


Precious  Mbtals. 
Gold  aud  silver,  in  as  far  as  they  are  connected  with 
founding,  are,  in  comparison  with  the  other  metals, 
very  little  employed  :  excepting  it  be  in  the  first  in- 
stance, when  they  are  mn  into  bars  or  ingots.  They 
are  each  perfectly  homogeneous,  from  whatever  mines 
tbey  may  have  been  taken ;  these  metals  are  likewise 
malleable  aud  divisible  into  the  most  minute  propor- 
tions, and  from  their  scarcity,  and  consequent  high 
price,  they  become  not  too  bulky  for  the  common  pur- 
poses of  commerce :  hence  they  have  been  employed 
from  the  earliest  date  as  the  medium  of  exchange  be- 
tween one  nation  and  another,  and  they  continue  to  be 
so  employed  up  to  the  present  time.  The  chemists  say 
of  gold  that  iu  colour  it  is  an  orange  red,  or  a  reddish 
yellow,  and  that  it  has  no  perceptible  taste  or  smell, 
and  bears  a  most  brilliant  lustre ;  it  is  in  hardness  equal 
only  to  6{,  and  of  a  specific  gravity  19:3.*  No  other 
substance  is  equal  to  it  in  ductility  or  malleability  ;  it 
xnay  be  beaten  out  into  leaves  so  thin,  that  one  grain  will 
cover  56J  square  inches.  Au  ounce  of  gold  upon  a  silver 
wire  is  capable  of  being  extended  to  more  than  1,300 
jrniles  in  length,  and  a  wire  wholly  of  gold  of  0,078 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  is  capable  of  supporting  a  weight 
of  150,07  pounds  avoirdupoise  without  breaking.  It 


melts,  according  to  Mortimer,  at  1,301  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer,  and  in  melting  assumes  a  bright  bluish 
green  colour.  It  expands  in  the  act  of  fusion,  and 
consequently  contracts  white  becoming  solid  more 
than  most  other  metals,  which  renders  it  less  proper 
for  castings  in  moulds.  It  is,  indeed,  so  soft  in  its 
natural,  or  as  it  is  termed,  virgin  state,  that  it  is  found 
almost  incapable  of  being  so  used :  it  is  however  found, 
by  fusing  it  with  small  proportions  of  copper  and  sil- 
ver, to  become  more  hard,  without  losing  its  colour 
or  brilliancy. 

The  Romans,  according  to  Pancton,  were  the  first 
who  taught  the  art  of  alloying  or  mixing  baser  metals 
with  their  gold,  which  he  stigmatizes  as  criminal.— 
Pliny  says  (lib.  xxxiii.  ch.  3.)  that  they  mixed  in  the 
proportion  of  one-eighth  alloy  with  their  silver.  "  Li- 
vius  Drusus  in  tribunata  plebis  Octavam  partem  oris 
argento  miscuit."  Goldsmiths  usually  announce  the 
purity  of  the  gold  which  they  sell  as  follows,*  viz. 
pure  or  virgin  gold  tbey  suppose  divided  into  24  parts, 
called  carats,  and  gold  which  is  said  to  be  that  of 

23  carats  fine,  means  that  it  is  mixed  with  an  alloy  of 
1  part  of  some  other  metal  and  23  of  gold.  Gold  of  22 

{  carats  means  an  alloy  of  22  parts  gold  and  2  of  some 
other  metal.  The  number  of  carats  expressed  always 
specifies  the  pure  gold,  and  what  that  number  wants  of 

24  indicates  the  quantity  of  alloy.  Thus  gold  of  12 
carats  would  be  an  alloy  containing  12  parts  gold  and 
12  of  some  other  metal.  With  us  the  carat  is  divided 
into  four  grains;  among  the  Germans  into  12,  and  by 
the  French  into  32.  The  quality  of  the  alloy  has  been 
always  considered  of  importance ;  it  is  commonly  of 
copper,  and  with  some  composed  of  a  mixture  of  silver 
and  copper.  On  this  subject,  a  series  of  experiments 
were  instituted  in  1793,  by  Messrs.  Cavendish  and 
Hatchet,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1803. 

Silver  approaches  very  nearly  to  gold  in  all  its  cha- 
racteristic properties,  with  the  exception  of  its  colour, 
j  which  is  a  fine  white :  like  gold,  it  has  neither  taste  or 
smell ;  its  hardness  is  equal  to  7.   When  melted,  its 
'  specific  gravity  is  10,474,  and  when  hammered  10,510. 

Iu  malleability  is  also  excessive,  as  it  may  be  beaten 
i  out  into  leaves  of  only  yt&w  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
|  Its  ductility  is  equally  remarkable,  as  it  may  be  drawn 
out  into  a  wire  much  finer  than  a  human  hair,  so  fine 
indeed,  that  a  single  grain  of  silver  may  be  extended 
400  feet  in  length.  Its  tenacity  is  such,  that  a  wire  of 
silver  0,078  inch  in  diameter  is  capable  of  supporting  a 
weight  equal  to  187,13  lbs.  avoirdupoise  without  break- 
ing. According  to  the  calculations  of  Mortimer,  its 
fusing  point  is  1,000  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 

The  business  of  founding  or  casting  these  metals  is 
consigned  to  the  artists  known  as  the  gold  and  silver- 
smith. In  the  city  of  London  they  are  formed  into  a 
-\  and  enjoy  many  particular  privileges. 
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business  consists  in  manufacturing  gold  and  silver  into 
numerous  vessels  and  utensils  both  for  utility  and  orna- 
ment, which  they  do  either  in  the  mould,  or  beat  it  out 
with  a  hammer  or  other  engine.  All  works  requiring  to 
have  raised  or  embossed  figure*  are  cast  in  moulds,  the 
subjects  for  which  are  previously  designed  by  an  artist, 
and  modelled  afterwards  iu  wax.  Messrs.  Rundell  and 
Bridge,  who  are  the  most  extensively  employed  of  any 
house  in  London  as  goldsmiths,  keep  constantly  iu  their 
employ,  for  this  purpose,  several  very  ingenious  artists, 
whose  whole  time  is  taken  up  in  designing  and  model- 
ling different  articles  to  be  cast  in  gold  and  silver,  some 
of  which  embrace  combinations  the  most  chaste  and 
classical,  and  are  calculated  to  go  very  far  in  creating  a 
taste  and  relish  among  our  nobility  for  sculpture  in 
basso-relievo  wrought  in  the  precious  metals.  W.  Theed, 
Esq.  A.  R.  A.  is  their  principal  designer. 

Plates  or  dishes  of  silver  and  gold  are  beaten  out  from 
bars  of  either  metal,  as  well  as  spoons  and  all  the  lesser 
description  of  goods  commonly  made  of  them.  Vases, 
cups,  and  such  like  articles,  are  formed  also  from 
plates,  as  well  as  their  ears  or  handles,  which  are  beaten 
or  hammered  into  pieces  of  the  shape  required,  and  af- 
terwards soldered  together ;  the  shafts  of  vases  aud  cups 
are  in  two  pieces  or  halves  only,  and  their  ears  into 
three  or  more,  accWhng  to  the  composition  of  their 
shape.  The  mouldings  also  of  such  kind  of  utensils  arc 
performed  by  the  hammer,  and  fastened  to  the  shafts  of 
such  vessels  for  which  they  are  intended  by  soldering.— 
The  business  of  the  goldsmith  formerly  required  a  much 
more  divided  labour  than  it  does  at  present,  for  they 
were  then  obliged  to  prepare  the  metals  by  hammering 
them  into  plates,  for  the  purposes  required,  from  the 
ingot ;  but  there  are  now  in  use  mills  called  flatting  mills, 
which  reduce  the  ingot  or  bar  to  the  thinness  wanted, 
and  at  a  very  small  expense. 

Every  goldsmith  ought  to  be  capable  of  designing 
and  drawing,  with  a  knowledge  of  modelling  sufficient 
to  understand  its  effect  when  it  comes  to  be  founded  in 
metal.  He  also  should  be  somewhat  expert  in  che- 
mistry and  metallurgy,  to  enable  him  to  assay  the  mixed 
metals,  and  to  alloy  the  pure  ones  with  address.  He 
will  also  require  a  knowledge  in  mathematics  to  defend 
himself  from  fraud  in  his  purchases  of  the  virgin-metal, 
and  also  to  divide  it  out  accurately  to  his  manufactu- 
rer 


rers,  for  them  to  work  it  into  the 
which  it  may  be  intended. 

When  gold  or  silver  is  melted  it  is  poured  into  moulds 
previously  formed  to  receive  it,  or  sometimes  into 
frames  for  founding  it  into  bars;  the  methods  practised 
for  doing  which  is  the  same  as  tfiat  previously  described 
for  castings  of  brass  in  sand,  both  with  regard  to  the 
frame,  the  manner  of  working  the  earth,  and  that  of 
ranging  the  models  or  patterns.  There  is,  however,  a 
difference,  inasmuch  as  the  heated  metal  in  the  brass 
castings  is  taken  out  of  the  crucible  with  ladles,  and 
poured  into  the  aperture  in  the  mould,  from  whence  it 
rum  into  jets  and  patterns;  while  for  gold  and  silver 
l  he  crucible  containing  the  fluid  metal  is  takeu  off  the 


fire  with  a  pair  of  tonga  made  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
metal  is  poured  from  it  into  tlie  moulds. 

The  Brazils  furnish  most  of  the  gold  now  seen  in 
commerce ;  there  are,  however,  no  gold  mines  worked 
there.  The  metal  is  disseminated  in  sand  and  other 
alluvial  depositions. 

Gold,  silver,  and  copper,  among  the  moderns,  are 
employed  as  the  medium  of  exchange,  as  these  metab 
are  found  by  long  experience  the  fittest  materials  for 
money,  being  less  subject  to  decay  than  most  other 
articles  of  value.  Whether  coining  be  of  equal  anti- 
quity with  money  may  admit  of  doubt,  especially  as 
most  of  the  ancient  writers  are  so  frequent  in  their  men- 
tion of  leathern-money,  paper-money,  wooden-money, 
&c.  That  such  articles  may  have  been  used  as  money 
is  not  improbable ;  but  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  in 
using  such  money,  either  could  have  been  adapted 
to  any  portable  shape  to  answer  that  purpose.  In  ef- 
fect they  were  the  commodities,  aud  became  current 
for  one  another  by  the  way  of  exchange.  Herodotus 
ascribes  the  invention  of  coins  to  the  Lydians,  and 
Pliny  attributes  it  to  Bacchus.  Lycurgus  ordered  that 
iron  money  only  should  be  used  at  Sparta.  Silver  is 
reported  by  Pliny  not  to  have  been  coined  at  Rome 
until  about  the  year  480  of  the  city,  nor  gold  until 
about  the  year  640.  The  same  author  thus  mentions 
its  illegal  debasement  (lib.  33.  c.  9)  "  Miscuit  denario 
triumvir  Antonius  ferrum  miscuit  a»ri  falsa?  moneta}." 
In  England  the  standard  for  gold  is  44,  that  is  eleven  parts 
of  pure  metal  and  one  part  of  alloy.  The  standard  for 
silver  is  |8,  that  is,  eleven  ounces  two  dwts.  of  pure 
silver  and  eighteen  dwts.  of  alloy,  making  together  one 
pound.  This  proportion  of  silver  is  said  to  have  been 
fixed  by  Richard  1.  by  the  assistance  of  certain  persons 
from  the  Eastern  parts  of  Germany,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance it  was  called  Easterling;  and  hence  the  word 
sterling,  which  was  afterwards  die  name  given  for 
the  silver  penny,  and  which  is  now  applied  to  alt  lawful 
money  in  Great  Britain.  The  coining  of  money  v.«s 
originally  performed  with  the  hammer,  and  afterwards 
with  the  mill,  and  then  again  with  the  hammer ;  by 
either  of  which  methods  the  pieces  of  metal  are  stamped 
or  struck  with  punches,  or  dies,  on  which  are  engraven 
the  sovereign,  effigies,  arms,  legend,  &c.  The  puncheon 
consists  of  a  highly  tempered  piece  of  steel,  upon  which 
the  coin  is  sunk  in  relievo,  and  again  upon  the  matrix, 
which  is  another  piece  of  steel  of  about  four  or  five 
inches  long,  formed  square  at  the  bottom,  and  rounded 
at  its  top.  The  moulding  of  the  border  aud  letters  are 
added  on  the  matrix  with  small  and  sharp  steel  pun- 
cheons, and  when  it  is  thus  finished  it  is  called  the  die. 
In  coining  by  the  mill  the  bars  of  gold  or  silver,  after 
having  been  moulded,  are  taken  out  of  the  moulds, ' 
scraped,  and  brushed.  They  are  then  flatted  in  the 
mill,  and  reduced  to  the  proper  thickness  to  suit  the 
species  of  money  about  to  be  coined ;  which,  if  it  be 
gold-coin,  the  plates  are  previously  to  being  sent  to  be 
milled,  put  in  a  furnace,  heated,  and  then  cooled  in 
j  but  if  of  silver  the  metal  is  passed  through  the 
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mill  without  this  additional  heating  and  cooling.  The 
plates,  whether  of  gold,  silver  or  copper,  when  reduced 
to  their  proper  thickness  are  cut  out  into  round  pieces 
called  blanks,  or  planchets.  This  cutting  is  performed 
by  an  instrument  which  is  fastened  to  the  lower  extre- 
mity of  an  arbor,  the  upper  end  of  which  is  formed  into 
a  screw,  which  being  turned  by  an  iron-handle  moves 
the  arbor,  and  lets  a  punch  of  well-sharpened  steel  full 
on  the  plates  to  be  cut,  by  means  of  which  a  piece  is 
punched  out ;  afterwards  the  pieces  which  are  so  cut 
out  are  brought  to  the  standard  weight  hy  filing  or  rasp- 
ing, and  the  corners  and  pieces  of  die  plates  lett  by  the 
circles  are  returned  to  the  melter  by  toe  denominaUoi 

'    r    •     \        m        •  •  ,     i  •  . 


of  aizals.  The  pieces  are  now  weighed  in  a  very  accu- 
rate and  well  adjusted  balance,  and  afterwards  carried 
to  the  blanching  room.  Here  it  is  that  the  gold  blanks 
are  brought  to  their  proper  colour,  and  the  silver  ones 
are  whitened.  For  the  former  of  which  the  operation 
is  performed  by  beatiug  them  in  a  furnace,  and  when 
cooled,  boiling  them  successively  in  two  copper  vessels 
containing  water,  common  salt,  and  tartar ;  and  after 
being  well  boiled  in  this  menstruum  they  are  scoured 
with  sand  and  cleanly  washed  in  pure  water,  and  dried 
over  a  wood-fire  in  a  sieve  composed  of  copper  wire. 
Formerly  the  planchets  as  soon  as  blanched  were  ear- 
ned to  the  press  to  be  struck,  and  receive  their  impres- 
sion ;  but  they  are  now  always  first  milled.  The  ma- 
chine for  this  purpose  consists  of  two  plates  of  steel  m 
form  of  rulers,  on  which  the  edging  of  the  coin  is 
engraven,  a  half  on  the  one,  and  a  half  on  the  other. 
One  of  these  plates  in  immoveable,  toe  other  moveable 
aud  slides  on  a  plate  of  copper  by  means  of  a  handle 
and  a  wheel,  or  pinion  of  iron,  the  teeth  of  which 
catch  in  other  teeth  which  are  on  the  surface  of  the 
sliding  plate.  The  pbmcbet  being  placed  horizontally 
between  these  two  plates,  is  carried  along  by  the  motion 
of  the  moveable  one,  so  as  by  the  time  that  it  has  made 
*  half  turn  it  is  found  marked  all  round.  For  the 
coining  of  medals  the  process  is  nearly  the  same  as  for 
that  of  money.  The  principal  difference  consisting  in  this; 
vis.  money  having  but  a  small  relievo,  receives  its  impres- 
sion at  a  single  stroke  of  toe  engine ;  whereas  for  medals 
their  high  relievo  makes  several  strokes  necessary,  for 
which  purpose  the  piece  is  taken  out  from  between  the 
dies,  heated,  and  returned  again;  which  process  for 
medallions  w  sometimes  repeated  as  many  as  a  dozen  or 
more  times  before  the  full  impression  is  given  tliem. 
Some  medallions,  in  a  very  high  relievo,  are  obliged  to 


be  cast  in  sand,  an< 

to  the  press. 

In  coining  with  the  hammer,  the  bars  of  metal  on 
being  taken  out  of  the  moulds  are  heated  and  stretched 
on  an  anvil,  after  which  they  are  cut  in  pieces,  farther 
stretched,  and  then  clipped  with  shears  to  their  required 
shape,  and  until  they  become  reduced  to  the  standard- 
weight  and  to  the  size  of  the  specie  to  be  coined.  The 
blanks,  or  planchets,  thus  formed  are  carried  as  before 
to  the  blanch ing-room,  where  they  undergo  the  same 
operation  as  the  milled  money,  and  are  then  sent  to  the 
m  inter  to  be  stamped  with  the  hammer.    For  this  ope- 
ration two  puncheons,  or  matrixes  are  used,  the  one 
called  the  pile,  the  other  the  truss,  or  quiver;  each  of 
which  is  engraven   dent-ways,  the  pile  bearing  the 
arms,  and  the  truss  the  image,  legend,  date,  &c.  The 
pile  is  about  eight  inches  high  and  has  a  kind  of  talon, 
or  heel,  in  its  middle  and  ends.   This  kind  of  figure 
was  given  by  reason  of  its  being  more  easily  sunk,  and 
at  the  same  time  more  firmly  fastened  to  the  block  on 
which  the  money  is  struck.   The  m  inter  for  striking 
the  coin  lays  toe  planchet  horizontally  on  the  pile  and 
covers  it  with  the  truss,  which  he  holds  steadily  in  his 
left  hand,  giving  to  it  several  small  blows,  more  or  less, 
as  the  relievo  of  the  die  is  more  or  less  deep.  About 
twenty  years  ago,  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt,  of  Bir- 
mingham, began  to  apply  the  power  of  steam  to  the 
operations  of  coining,  and  have  since  coined  a  large 
quantity  of  money,  such  as  farthings,  halfpence,  penny 
and  two-penny  pieces  of  copper  for  the  Government, 
which  have   been  seen  in  circulation.    They  have 
also  re-coined  an  immense  number  of  Spanish  dollars 
for  the  Bank,  known  in  circulation  as  Bank  Tokens, 
without  their  having  been  first  melted,  or  any  tiling 
done  to  them  except  their  being  restamped.    The  ma- 
chinery for  this  purpose  is  calculated  to  save  labour 
prodigiously,  as  it  is  reported  to  be  capable,  by  the  as- 
j  sistance  of  three  or  four  boys  only,  of  striking  or  re- 
|  stamping  30,000  pieces  of  money  in  an  hour,  besides  at 
the  same  time  keeping  an  unerring  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  pieces  stricken. 

The  coinage  of  England  was  originally  performed 
wholly  in  the  Tower  of  London,  where  there  was  a 
corporation  for  it  under  the  title  of  the  Mint.  But 
lately  there  has  been  erected  a  gigantic  building  on  the 
void  ground  north  of  the  Tower  for  that  purpose,  in  which 
has  been  placed  an  engine  by  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt, 
and  by  this  in  future  the  national  coins  are  to  be  stamped. 
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Glass,  in  a  chemical  sense,  denotes  any  substance  i 
or  mixture,  earthy,  saline,  or  metallic,  which  is  reduced 
by  igneous  fusion  to  the  shape  of  a  hard,  brittle,  uni- 
form mass,  which  breaks  with  a  conchoidal  fracture 
passing  into  splinters,  and  with  a  high  degree  of  lustre. 
Most  glasses  of  this  kind  arc  also  transparent.  But  as 
the  term  glass  is  commonly  used  in  the  arts  and  manu- 
factures, it  signifies  that  transparent,  solid,  brittle,  fac- 
titious substance,  produced  by  the  vitrification  of  sili- 
ceous earths  with  various  salts  and  metallic  oxydes, 
which  is  applicable  to  innumerable  purposes  of  orna- 
ment and  comfort,  as  well  as  of  scientific  investigation 
and  research.  Such  are  the  definitions  or  descriptions 
of  this  substance ;  but  Merrct,  in  his  notes  on  Neri's 
Treatise  on  Glass-Making,  mentions  certain  characters 
or  properties  of  glass,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from 
all  other  bodies :  of  these  we  shall  enumerate  the  fol- 
lowing.—It  is  an  artificial  concrete  of  salt  and  sand  or 
stones ; — it  is  fusible  by  a  strong  heat,  and  when  fused 
is  tenacious  and  coherent ; — it  does  not  waste  nor  con- 
sume in  the  fire ; — it  is  ductile  when  red-hot,  and  may  { 
be  fashioned  into  any  form,  but  is  not  malleable ;  and 
is  capable  of  being  blown  into  a  hollow ;  it  is  frangible, 
always  diaphanous,  whether  hot  or  cold ;  flexible  aud 
elastic  :— it  may  be  graven,  or  cut  with  a  diamond,  or 
other  hard  stones  and  emery ; — it  receives  any  colour  or 
dye,  and  admits  of  being  polished : — it  is  the  most  pli- 
able thing  in  the  work),  and  that  which  best  retains  the 
fashion  given  it. 

It  would  not  be  consistent  with  the  plan  and  object 
of  this  work,  to  enter  very  deeply  into  the  history  of 
Glass  and  Glass-making,  but  we  may  observe,  that  so 
far  from  its  being  a  modem  invention,  it  was  known  in 
the  days  of  Aristotle,  who  flourished  duee  centuries  and 
a  half  before  the  Christian  era,  and  who  gives  two  pro- 
blems upon  glass,  of  which  the  first  is,  why  we  sec 
through  it  ?  the  second,  why  it  is  not  malleable  i 
Thcophrastus,  who  flourished  about  SOI  years  before 
Christ,  describes  glass  as  having  been  made  of  the  sand 
of  the  river  Betus :  and  the  sphere  of  Archimedes  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  perfection  to  which  the  art 
of  glass-making  had  been  brought  at  that  early  period, 
namely,  B.  C.  209-  For  the  sake  of  our  younger 
readers,  we  may  remind  them  that  Virgil,  in  bis  Vth 
Eneid,  compares  the  clearness  of  the  water  of  the  Fa- 
cine  lake  to  glass ;  and  Horace,  in  his  third  book  of 
the  Odes,  mentions  glass  in  such  terms,  as  shew  that 


its  fransparency  was  brought  to  great  perfection.  Ia 
the  time  of  Strabo,  wbo  lived  in  the  first  century  of  the  • 
Christian  era,  the  manufacture  of  glass  was  undoubtedly 
well  understood,  and  had  become  a  considerable  article 
of  trade.  Seneca,  who  lived  in  the  same  century,  seems 
not  only  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  glass  as  a 
transparent  substance,  but  also  understood  its  magnify- 
ing powers,  when  formed  into  a  convex  shape.  Pliny 
relates  the  manner  of  the  discovery  of  glass.  It  was, 
he  says,  first  made  of  sand  found  hi  the  river  Belns,  a 
small  stream  of  Galilee,  running  from  the  foot  of 
Mount  Carmcl.  The  report  of  the  discovery  was,  that 
a  Phoenician  merchant  ship,  laden  with  nitre  or  mine- 
ral alkali,  being  driven  on  the  coast,  and  the  crew 
going  ashore  for  provisions,  and  dressing  their  victuals 
upon  the  sands,  made  use  of  some  lumps  of  alkali  to 
support  their  kettles.  Hence  a  vitrification  of  the  sand 
beneath  the  fire  was  produced,  which  afforded  a  hint 
for  the  manufacture. 

To  come  to  more  modem  times  :  according  to  die 
venerable  Bede,  artificers  skilled  in  making  glass  were 
brought  over  into  England  in  die  year  074 ;  others, 
however,  suppose  this  to  have  happened  more  than 
fifty  years  later,  or  about  the  year  726.   Till  this  time 
the  art  of  making  glass,  or  at  least  of  applying  it  to 
the  purposes  of  ornamenting  churches,  was  not  known 
in  Britain.   Glass  windows  did  not  begin  to  be  used 
before  the  year  1180,  and  for  a  considerable  time  they 
were  very  scarce  in  private  houses,  and  considered  as  a 
kind  of  luxury,  and  as  marks  of  great  magnificence.  Italy 
had  them  first,  next  France,  and  from  France  they 
came  into  England.    Venice  for  many  years  excelled  all 
Europe  in  the  fineness  of  its  glasses,  and  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  the  Venetians  were  the  only  people  who 
had  the  secret  of  making  crystal  looking-glasses,  which 
they  performed  by  blowing  nearly  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  considerable  quantity  of  th&  common  mirror-glass 
is  now  manufactured.    The  regular  glass  manufacture 
was  begun  in  F.ngland  1557;  the  finer  sort  was  made 
in  Crutched  Friars,  London;  and  the  very  fine  flint 
glass,  little  inferior  to  that  of  Venice,  was  first  manu- 
factured m  the  Savoy.   The  first  glass  plates  for  look- 
ing-glasses and  coach-windows,  were  made  in  l(t7U  at 
Lambeth  under  the  protection  and  auspices  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  who,  in  1670,  introduced  the 
manufacture  of  fine  glass  into  England  by  means  of  Ve- 
netian artists  with  great  success ;  so  that  within  a  cen- 
tury 
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tury  and  a  halff  tbe  French  and  English  have  even  ri- 
valled and  surpassed  the  Venetians,  and  we  are  no 
loDger  supplied  from  abroad.  The  French  made  a 
considerable  improvement  in  the  art  of  glass-making, 
by  the  invention  of  a  method  to  cast  very  large  plates, 
till  then  unknown,  and  scarcely  even  yet  practised  by 
any  but  themselves  and  the  English.  That  court  ap- 
plied itself  with  great  industry  and  ardour  to  cultivate 
and  improve  the  glass  manufacture.  A  company  was 
established  by  letters  patent,  aud  it  was  provided  by 
an  arret  not  only  that  the  working  in  glass  should  not 
derogate  any  thing  from  nobility,  but  even  that  none  of 
lower  degree  than  nobles  should  be  allowed  to  work 
therein.  In  1665,  under  die  celebrated  Colbert,  a 
company  for  "  blown  mirror-glass"  was  established  at 
Cherbourg,  on  tbe  plan  of  the  Venetian  manufacture; 
but  the  art  of  casting  glass  was  invented  in  France  about 
the  year  1688.  A  company  was  soon  established  for 
this  branch  of  manufacture,  which  was  first  carried  on 
at  Paris  and  soon  after  removed  to  St.  Goblin,  where 
it  probably  still  exists.  An  extensive  manufactory  of 
this  kind  was  established  in  this  country,  nearPreS- 
cot  in  Lancashire  in  the  year  1773,  and  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  plates,  rivalling,  if  not  surpassing 
in  size,  quality,  and  brilliancy  the  most  celebrated  con- 
tinental manufactures.  This  company,  now  in  I>on- 
don,  furnishes  plates  from  12  inches  to  12  feet  in 
length,  and  full  half  these  dimensions  in  breadth. 

Of  Mineral  Combinations  with  regard  to  Fitrifi- 
cation.- -Glass  presents  a  great  variety  of  qualities;  but 
as  this  essentially  belongs  to  the  proportions  of  the  sub- 
stances employed,  and  particularly  to  their  different 
degrees  of  purity,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  de- 
tailing the  general  principles  upon  which  vitrification  is 
founded,  and  the  principal  operations  by  which  it  is 
executed.  Pure  substances  vitrify  with  difficulty,  and 
tbe  glass  which  proceeds  from  them  is  in  general  dry 
and  very  brittle.  But  the  same  substances  mixed,  enter 
more  easily  into  fusion.  Alumine  and  lime,  although 
nnvitrifiable  separately,  are  easily  reduced  into  glass 
when  mixed  together.  The  alkalis  facilitate  die  fusion 
and  vitrification  of  all  the  earthy  principles.  On  ac- 
count of  this  property,  these  salts  are  employed  for 
forming  the  base  of  the  composition  of  glass  manufac- 
tured for  our  use.  Besides  the  degree  of  fusibility 
which  the  alkalis  communicate  to  the  earthy  substances, 
they  give  to  the  glass  which  proceeds  from  their  mixture 
with  the  earths,  a  pliability  which  admits  of  its  being 
wrought,  blown,  extended,  and  even  hammered  while 
it  is  warm  and  soft.  Tbe  manufactories  where  glass  is 
made  are  called  glass-works.  Tbe  compositions,  the 
working,  and  tbe  furnaces,  vary  in  the  different  manu- 
factories, according  to  tbe  nature  of  the  glass  made  in 
them:  hence  die  various  denominations  of  bottle-glass, 
flint-glass,  plate-glass,  crystal-glass,  &c.  But  what- 
ever may  be  tbe  nature  of  the  glass  to  be  made,  there 
are  certain  principles  essentially  dependent  upon  science 
'which  are  applicable  to  all  glass-works,  and  according  I 
to  which  all  the  operations  are  directed.   These  general  j 


principles  have  for  their  object  every  thing  relating  to 
the  manufacture  of  the  pots  or  orucibles,  to  the  compo- 
sition of  the  substances,  to  the  construction  of  the  fur- 
nace, to  the  management  of  the  fire,  and  to  the  manner 
of  working  the  glass.  We  shall  glance  at  each  of  these 
subjects  in  succession. 

Of  the  Manufacture  of  Crucibles,  or  Glass~Pots. — 
Good  crucibles  ensure  the  success  of  a  glass-work.  Tins 
truth  can  only  be  felt  by  those  who  have  appreciated  lite 
loss  occasioned  by  pots  winch  break  or  melt,  the  loss 
of  time,  and  the  difficulty  of  replacing  them.  Clay 
forms  the  basis  of  glass-house  pots.  But  as  the  quali- 
ties of  clays  are  very  variable,  because  they  are  naturally 
and  constantly  mixed  in  various  proportions,  with  lime, 
silex,  iron,  and  magnesia,  which  renders  them  more  or 
less  fusible,  the  clay  must  be  picked  before  employing 
it.  The  qualities  of  a  good  clay  are  as  follow:  1st.  It 
must  not  vitrify  upon  an  exposure  of  several  days  in  the 
hottest  place  of  the  furnace.  2nd.  It  must  preserve  its 
form  without  sinking  dawn,  or  becoming  soft.  3rd.  It 
must  be  wrought  and  moulded  easily.  4th.  It  must  un- 
dergo die  action  of  the  fire  without  contracting,  or 
cracking.  5th.  Good  clay  assumes,  upou  being  fired, 
a  very  great  hardness  and  compactness. 

When  we  have  ascertained  all  these  qualities  in  the 
clay,  it  must  be  sdll  picked,  in  order  to  separate  from 
it  every  thing  foreign  or  prejudicial.  To  this  effect  it 
must  be  carefully  picked,  m  order  to  take  out  the  py- 
rites and  all  the  small  coloured  veins,  which  render  it 
fusible :  we  may  content  ourselves  with  rakiug  together 
the  pieces  tinged  with  ochre,  and  separating  all  die  co- 
louring principle  from  them.  After  having  taken  away 
every  visible  impurity,  tbe  clay  must  be  diluted  and 
soaked  in  water ;  it  is  afterwards  passed  through  sieves, 
in  order  to  separate  the  coarse,  weighty,  and  insoluble 
bodies  from  it.  Sand,  quartz,  or  mica,  do  not  sensibly 
injure  the  qualities  of  clay,  particularly  if  they  are  in 
small  quantity :  but  mixtures  of  calcareous  eartlis, 
plaster,  pyrites,  and  metallic  oxydes,  render  clay  im- 
proper for  glass-house  pots,  as  it  is  material  to  give 
to  the  sides  of  a  crucible  such  a  thickness  only  as  to 
render  it  capable  of  resisting  tbe  effects  of  the  substance 
it  contains,  and  the  shocks  it  receives  in  the  work. 

M.  Loysel  has  suggested,  that  we  should  calculate 
tbe  tenacity  of  tbe  clay,  by  forming  small  sticks  of  it  in 
the  form  of  parallelipipedons,  which  he  dries  at  a  tem- 
perature of  25  degrees  of  Reaumur,  and  one  of  the 
extremities  of  which  he  reduces  to  a  diameter  of  six 
lines.  He  fastens  this  extremity  in  a  cubical  cavity ; 
and  at  the  distance  of  18  lines  he  suspends,  from  one  of 
these  sticks,  the  saucer  of  a  pair  of  scales,  in  winch  lie 

? laces  weights  until  they  produce  a  fracture  in  tbe  stick. 
_Ie  observed,  that  good  clay  employed  for  crucibles  of 
three  feet  diameter  by  three  feet  six  lines  thick,  did  not 
break,  except  with  a  weight  of  56  ounces  ;  and  that  of 
a  furnace  of  fusion  of  eight  feet  diameter,  by  a  weight 
of  24  ounces.  But  clay,  employed  by  itself  contracts 
too  much,  ar|d  it  is  mixed  for  forming  the  composition 
of  pots,  with  the  broken  pieces  of  crucibles,  ground, 
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and  well  cleared  of  all  vitrified  matter,  or  with  clay  II 
strongly  fired.    Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  em-  ' 
ploy  sand  in  forming  pots,  because  the  alkali  employed 
in  making  the  glass  would  act  upon  the  sand,  dissolve 
it,  and  speedily  destroy  the  crucibles.   After  having 
prepared  the  clay  well,  it  is  mixed  with  the  cement 
formed  of  ground  fragments  of  crucibles,  and  a  paste  is 
made  with  it  which  has  such  a  consistence  that  a  leaden 
bullet  of  four  ounces  weight  may  sink  into  it  complete* 
ly  upon  falling  from  a  height  taken  between  66  and  83 
inches,    'litis  paste  must  be  dressed  with  the  greatest 
care  in  a  proper  place,  and  out  of  the  way  of  all  dust, 
and  the  mixture  of  every  foreign  substance.    When  the 
paste  is  thus  prepared,  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  following  processes  may  be  employed  for  making 
the  crucible.    1st.  In  some  glass-houses  they  have  a 
wooden  mould,  furnished  in  the  inside  with  a  strong 
and  well-stretched  cloth.    Rolls  of  paste  arc  applied  to 
the  interior  surface  of  this  cloth,  and  the  frame  of  the 
crucible  is  successively  raised,  by  gradually  diminishing 
its  thickness  from  the  bottom  to  the  upper  edge.  fid. 
In  other  glass-houses,  the  workman  has  a  round  piece 
of  wood,  a  little  broader  than  the  crucible  is  to  be,  and 
he  raises  with  his  hand,  and  without  a  mould,  bis  cruci- 
ble upon  this  kind  of  foundation.   This  last  method  is 
preferable  to  the  former,  because  the  workman  can 
work  his  paste  at  all  places,  and  he  leaves  no  cracks  nor 
crevices  in  the  body  of  the  crucible,  and  he  can  join 
perfectly  and  uniformly  all  the  parts.    TTiis  process  is 
particularly  necessary  in  the  bottle  glass-houses,  because 
this  composition  corrodes  the  crucibles  more  than  any- 
other.    When  the  pots  are  manufactured,  they  are  al- 
lowed to  dry  in  the  shade,  at  a  temperature  of  10  or  15 
degrees  of  Reaumur's  thermometer.  We  should  equally 
dread  a  too  strong  heat,  which  might  crack  the  pot ;  or 
a  too  sharp  cold,  which  might  freeze  it ;  dampness  and 
currents  of  air  should  be  a  bo  carefully  avoided:  the 
apartment  which  serves  as  the  drying-place  should  be 
shut,  and  very  little  frequented.    When  the  pots  begin 
to  be  dry,  they  are  enclosed  in  a  close  place,  where  the 
heat  is  constantly  kept  up  to  95  or  SO  degrees  of  Reau- 
mur.   From  this  they  are  brought  out  to  be  put  in  use. 
For  this  purpose,  they  arc  exposed  by  degrees  to  a  heat 
which  produces  redness,  and  in  this  state  they  may  be 
placed  upon  their  seat  in  the  furnace.    Prudence  re- 
quires, that  they  should  not  be  charged  with  any  compo- 
sition after  they  are  placed  upon  the  furnace,  until  they 
have  undergone  tlje  strongest  possible  beat  for  24 
hours. 

Of  the  Construction  of  G lots- House  Furnaces. — 
The  paste  intended  for  making  the  bricks  of  a  glass- 
house furnace  is  prepared  by  mixing  crude  with  fired 
clay,  or  rather,  with  broken-pieces  of  crucibles :  white 
infusible  quartz,  or  a  very  refractory  sand,  are  also  em- 
ployed instead  of  fired  clay.    In  order  to  pound  the 

Cieces  of  quartz  more  completely,  they  are  made  red- 
ot,  and  tlten  thrown  into  wateT.  His  operation,  as  is 
well  known,  renders  them  pulverulent,  without  hurting 
their  refractory  quality.    Uricks  are  sometimes  used 


which  have  not  been  fired  ;  these  are  merely  dried  in  the 
air  to  such  a  degree,  that  a  leaden  bullet,  falling  from  a 
height  of  from  25  to  45  feet,  only  sinks  half  its  bulk 
into  the  brick.   The  furnace  of  a  glass-house  is  always 
erected  in  the  middle  of  very  spacious  premises,  in 
order  that  the  working  and  the  surface  of  it  may  be  easy. 
The  dniugfat  of  the  furnace  is  effected  by  means  of  four 
currents  of  air,  which  enter  the  hall  at  separate  aper- 
tures, and  unite  at  right  angles  at  the  grate  of  the  fire. 
The  interior  form  of  the  furnace  is  almost  always  that 
of  a  square,  or  of  a  rectangular  parallelogram,  the 
broadest  sides  of  which  are  occupied  by  the  pots,  which 
are  supported  and  fixed  on  trevets  or  shelves.   The  in- 
terval between  these  shelves  or  trevets,  forms  the  grate 
upon  which  the  combustibles  are  placed.   The  fire  is 
fed  by  apertures  made  in  the  sides :  the  pots  are  charged 
and  emptied  by  means  of  openings  immediately  above 
them,  and 'which  exactly  correspond  with  them,  in  or- 
der that  the  business  may  be  more  easily  conducted. 
The  furnace  is  surmounted  or  terminated  by  an  arch, 
which  rests  upon  the  two  longest  sides,  and  which  b 
full  of  holes,  in  order  to  establish  a  proper  draught,  and 
to  give  a  passage  to  the  name,  which  also  heats  other 
arches  placed  before  these  angles,  or  above  the  vault. 

Of  the  Substances  employed  in  the  Composition  of 
Glass. — Silex  and  the  alkalis  form  the  base  of  glass  m 
all  countries :  the  oilier  ingredients  are,  properly  speak- 
ing, only  accessary  for  facilitating  the  fhix  and  purifying 
the  glass,  or  for  giving  it  any  peculiar  quality.  The 
purest  silices  and  alkalis  form  the  clearest  glass,  and  ft 
is  this  composition  which  forms  the  basis  trf  all  the  ope- 
rations of  glass-bouses.    But  silex  and  alkali  exist  no 
where  pure;  it  is  only  by  troublesome,  difficult,  and 
expensive  processes  that  we  can  bring  them  to  this 
degree  of  purity.   These  substances  are  therefore  very 
generally  employed  in  the  state  in  which  nature  and 
commerce  afford  them.   Attention  must  be  paid,  how- 
ever, among  the  varieties  which  these  two  substances 
present,  to  choose  such  as  experience  has  shewn  to  give 
constantly  the  production  we  are  desirous  of  obtaining. 
In  some  delicate  works,  such  as  the  making  of  fine 
crystal  or  plate  glass,  the  alkali  of  commerce  is  puri- 
fied, in  order  to  clear  it  of  all  foreign  bodies.    In  ge- 
neral, white  sand  is  the  purest,  but  it  is  also  the  most 
refractory ;  the  coloured  sands  fuse  much  more  easily. 
Alicant  soda  holds  the  first  place  among  the  alkalis  of 
commerce.    It  is  therefore  most  employed  in  the  deli- 
cate operations  of  the  glass-works.    Sicilian  ashes,  the 
salkornia  and  sea-wrack  are  employed  in  the  manufac 
hire  of  all  the  common  clear  glass.    Potash  and  salt 
are  also  well  adapted  for  vitrification  :  the  latter  is  em- 
ployed in  most  of  the  manufactories  of  drinking-^lasses 
and  crystal-glass,  as  it  is  called.    In  France,  the  ashes 
of  our  fires  melted  with  sand  is  the  most  general  com- 
position of  bottle-glass.    When  the  sand  is  very  fusible, 
lixiviated  ashes  may  be  employed.    I  have  seen,  says 
M.  Chaptal,  most  excellent  bottle-glass  formed  with 
lixiviated  ashes  and  river  sand,  mixed  with  equal  parts 
of  quartz  and  rubbish  of  lava.   The  salts  contained  id 
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the  alkalis  enter  into  fusion,  -and  swim  upon  the  surface 
of  the  metal  (as  the  workmen  call  it),  in  the  state  of  a 
wry  fluid  liquid,  which  must  be  carefully  taken  off  with 
a  ladle  or  skimmer  before  beginning  to  work  the  glass. 
This  precaution  is  only  necessary  when  sodas  are  em- 
ployed highly  charged  with  marine  salt.    The  glass- 
works where  these  kinds  of  soda  were  used,  made  a  con- 
siderable trade  of  this  salt,  which  was  sold  by  the  name 
of  glass-house  salt,  when  the  gabelle,  or  salt-tax,  rose 
to  such  an  enormous  height  in  France.  Glass-house  salt 
is  also  known  by  the  name  of  gall  of  glass,  or  sandiver; 
and  when  the  matter  is  not  well  melted,  or  when  all  the 
marine  salt  is  not  evaporated,  it  is  found  dispersed 
through  the  glass  in  small  grains,  which  injure  much 
the  beauty  and  solidity  of  the  article.   When  we  wish 
to  purify  soda  for  delicate  operations,  it  is  dissolved  in 
water,  in  order  to  separate  by  a  previous  operation, 
every  thing  that  may  be  insoluble;  it  is  afterwards  eva- 
porated, and  concentrated  to  forty  degrees  of  Baume's 
areometer,  in  order  to  precipitate  the  foreign  salts, 
which  crystallize ;  the  remaining  liquor  is  afterwards 
concentrated  to  dryness,  and  by  this  means  we  obtain  a 
very  pure  salt  of  soda.    We  may  even  obtain  it  in  crys- 
tals, by  stopping  the  evaporation  at  the  degree  of  a 
airupy  consistence.   The  proportions  of  the  substances 
which  form  the  composition  of  glass,  vary  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  sand,  the  purity  of  the  alkalis,  the 
quality  of  the  glass,  and  the  degree  of  heat  in  the 
furnace.    Experience  alone  must  prescribe  and  deter- 
mine the  most  proper  composition:  the  more  fusible 
the  sand  is,  the  less  alkali  it  requires ;  the  purer  the 
alkali,  the  greater  is  the  quantity  of  sand  which  is  ne- 
cessary in  the  composition.    In  order  to  facilitate  the 
fusion  of  the  compounds,  and  to  give  the  glass  more 
ductility,  more  weight,  and  less  hardness ;  oxyde  of 
lead  is  added  to  r?e  composition,  in  variable  propor- 
tions, according  to  the  object  in  view.    Minium,  or 
red-lead,  is  always  preferred  for  this  purpose  in  the 
manufactories  of  crystal-glass. 

The  oxyde  of  manganese  is  also  used,  by  the  name 
of  glass-maker's  soap,  in  order  to  clear  the  glass  of  all 
colouring  matter.    Its  effect  must  probably  be  chiefly 


ascribed  to  the  facility  with  which  it  gives  up  its 
oxygen,  which  combines  with  the  colouring  principles, 


destroys  them.  Too  much  red-lead  makes  the  gli 
yellow;  this  defect  may  be  corrected  by  applying  a  lit- 
tle oxyde  of  cobalt,  which,  in  its  turn,  will  produce  a 
blue  colour,  if  in  excess.  Too  much  manganese  gives 
h  a  violet  colour,  and  forms  streaks,  or  violet-coloured 
ribbons,  in  the  thick  parts  of  the  glass.  This  fault  may 
be  corrected,  by  throwing  a  combustible  body  into  the , 
melted  mass.  There  are  circumstances  where  a  tried 
composition  attains  a  proper  degree  of  fusion  with  great 
difficulty ;  this  may  proceed  from  the  draught  of  the 
furnace  being  interrupted,  or  when  the  lire  is  ill  ma- 
naged; m  this  case,  borax,  or  arsenic,  must  be  re- 
sorted to  for  restoring  the  fusion.  The  latter  substance 
is  held  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  until  it  has  evapora- 
ted m  fumes;  it  spreads  through  the  whole  mass,  agi- 


tates it,  and  hastens  the  flux  of  it.  Arsenic  serves  in 
particular  for  destroying  the  green  colour  of  glass,  be- 
sides the  advantage  it  has  of  facilitating  the  flux.  The 
glass  is  coloured  with  the  metallic  oxydes ;  cobalt  makes 
blue ;  manganese,  violet ;  glass  of  antimony,  yellow ; 
precipitate  of  Cassius,  purple;  chrome,  green,  ficc. 
Various  colours  may  be  obtained  by  the  mixture  of 
these  oxydes;  and  we  may  obtain  all  the  shades  we 
desire. 

Of  the  Flux  of  the  Substances forming  the  Composition 
of  Glass. — The  flux  of  the  substances  embraces  two 
principal  operations;  first,  the  frittc;  second,  the  fusion. 
If  we  throw  into  the  crucible,  the  substance  which 
forms  the  composition,  without  having  prepared  it  by  a 
previous  strong  calcination,  the  crucibles  would  be 
destroyed  in  a  short  time,  in  consequence  of  the  water 
which  would  be  disengaged  on  the  first  impression  of 
the  fire;  the  flux  would  be  almost  impossible,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  greater  fusibility  of  the  alkali,  which 
would  come  to  the  surface;  the  glass  wo«;?d  be  co- 
loured, and  the  paste  itself  would  experience  a  swell- 
ing which  would  drive  it  over  the  crucible.    In  order 
to  obviate  all  these  inconveniences,  the  substances  un- 
dergo the  fritte,  in  all  the  glass-works,  before  put  into 
the  pots  to  be  melted.   The  fritte  is  conducted  on  the 
substances  either  separately  or  in  their  state  of  mixture 
and  composition.   The  second  method  is  preferable, 
I  for  the  reasons  I  have  above  given.   The  fritte  is  exe- 
cuted in  furnaces  made  in  the  glass-house ;  and  which 
very  often  communicate  with  the  melting  furnace,  from 
which  they  receive  the  beat  by  apertures  made  at  the  base 
of  the  great  arch,  and  at  the  angles.    Tliese  place*  are 
then  called  fritte  arches.   The  substances  are  fritted 
some  time,  keeping  them  red-hot,  and  by  this  means  they 
often  receive  a  commencement  of  a  pasty  fusion,  which 
unites  the  parts  of  the  composition  so  as  to  form  one  mass. 
The  manufacturers  of  bottle  glass,  already  mentioned, 
give  the  form  of  bowls  to  their  composition,  in  order  to 
roast  it  more  completely.    Others  throw  the  composi- 
tion, when  well  mixed,  upon  the  bottom  of  the  arch, 
taking  care  to  strew  it  very  thinly,  in  order  that  the 
calcination  may  act  equally  upon  all  the  parts.  Pre- 
vious to  putting  the  composition  into  the  melting-pots, 
a  new  activity  is  given  to  the  fire,  and  it  is  stirred 
three  or  four  hours  before  charging  them.  ,  The,  pots 
are  charged  at  two,  and  even  three  times:  a  fresh 
quantity  of  composition  is  not  added  until  the  first 
quantity  is  melted.    As  soon  as  the  pot  is  filled  the 
hre  is  carefully  kept  up,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
according  to  die  fusibility  of  the  composition  and  the 
draught  of  the  furnace.    Ten  or  twelve  hours  is  suffi- 
cient to  melt  the  whole  composition  ;  but  although  it  is 
well  melted,  it  is  not  yet  fit  for  working.    It  must  be 
allowed  to  settle,  to  clear  itself  of  the  numberless 
bubbles  which  are  dispersed  through  the  paste ;  and 
this  effect  can  only  be  produced  by  keeping  the  compo- 
sition at  a  very  liquid  fusion  for  some  hours.  This 
operation  is  called  fining.    When  the  glass  is  thus  fined 
down,  or  rendered  fit  for  w oiling  with,  the  heat  of  the 
5  B  fire 
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fire  is  dIIo wed  gradually  to  diminish  by  adding  no  more 
coals  to  it.  The  vitreous  mass  then  assumes  a  little 
more  consistency,  which  facilitates  the  work. 

Of  working  the  Glass  in  (I /ass-houses. — The  working: 
of  glass  is  very  simple;  but  notwithstanding  this,  it 
requires  a  great  deal  of  practice,  and  no  one  can  expect 
to  become  a  good  artist  in  this  branch  of  the  business, 
if  he  has  not  acquired  the  art  early  in  life.    Every  thing 
respecting  the  working  of  the  glass  may  be  reduced  to 
the  act  of  blowing  or  running  it.    In  blowing  the  glass, 
an  iron  tube  about  live  feet  long  is  used  ;  with  this  the 
workman  takes  out  of  the  pot  the  quantity  of  glass  ne- 
cessary for  his  operation  :  the  air,  which  he  exhales  from 
his  lungs  through  the  hollow  of  the  tube  into  the  mass  of 
glass  he  has  taken  up,  distends  it;  he  afterwards  gives 
this  mass,  while  it  is  distending,  the  form  and  dimen- 
sions he  wishes.    Compasses,  scissars,  and  other  iron 
tools  are  employed  to  shape,  |>are,  or  dilate  the  glass. 
Care  is  taken  to  present  it  to  the  furnace  as  soon  as  it 
begins  to  cool ;  when  again  heated,  and  it  begins  to 
melt,  it  is  withdrawn,  in  order  to  bestow  additional  j 
labour  upon  it.    The  softness  of  glass,  when  it  is 
made  red-hot,  forms  such  a  contrast  to  its  fragility  < 
when  it  is  cold,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  I 
how  easily  it  may  be  kneaded,  soldered,  and  distended,  | 
if  we  did  not  see  it  actually  done  before  our  eyes. 
Much  has  been  said  of  the  malleability  of  glass;  re- 
searches have  been  made  in  order  to  recover  this  im- 
portant art,  which  it  was  thought  the  ancients  possessed; 
and  people  have  been  unwilling  to  allow  that  there  is 
no  metal  more  ductile  or  more  malleable  than  glass 
when  red  hot;  or  that  this  art,  supposed  to  exist  among 
the  ancients,  is  practised  among  the  moderns  every  day 
in  our  glass-houses.    Plate-glass  is  formed  by  pouring 
melted  glass  upon  a  copper  table,  the  surface  of  which 
is  very  Bat,  and  by  passing  a  level  above  the  melted 
matter,  in  order  to  give  the  plate  an  uniform  thickness. 
This  operation  is  very  similar  to  that  by  which  metallic 
tablets  are  formed,  by  throwing  melted  metal  upon 
•and.    In  order  that  the  glass  may  be  less  brittle,  it  is 
necessary  that  it  should  be  cooled  very  slowly :  this  last 
operation  is  called  annealing.    In  the  large  manufacto- 
ries of  bottle-glass,  the  glass  is  annealed  in  furnaces 
made  in  the  angles  of  the  room  where  the  melting  fur- 
nace is:  these  furnaces  are  red-hot  when  the  glass  is 


kinds  of  combustibles  are  used  in  glass-works;  wood 
and  coals.  The  employment  of  the  latter  is  very  ad* 
vantageous,  but  it  colours  the  glass  by  producing  a 
fuliginous  matter  which  is  deposited  upon  the  melted 
mass,  and  tinges  it  of  a  yellow  hue.  When  we  wish  to 
make  a  clear  or  crystal  glass,  therefore,  we  must  take 
the  precaution  of  covering  the  pots,  to  which  only  one 
aperture  must  be  left,  corresponding  with  the  working- 
hole  ;  this  is  called  working  with  covered  jk>Is.  When 
wood  is  employed,  it  must  be  carefully  dried;  the  flux, 
in  this  case,  is  easier,  and  the  work  expedited.  Elm, 
beech,  and  oak,  are  the  three  best  woods  for  a  melting- 
furnace.  The  resinous  woods  give  out  too  much 
smoke.  It  requires  an  active  and  intelligent  person  to 
manage  the  fire  of  a  glass-house ;  care  must  be  taken 
neither  to  choke  it  with  too  much  fuel  or  to  let  the  heat 
fall  oft'.  It  must  be  fed  by  renewing  the  fuel  in  small 
quantities  at  a  time,  and  at  short  iutervals.  The  weight 
of  clear  glass  to  that  of  water,  is  : :  £3  :  10.  That  of 
argil  and  alkali  : :  45  :  10.  That  of  lime  and  alkali 
:  :  11  :  10.    The  metallic  oxydes  add  to  its  gravity. 

Such  is  very  much  the  practice  in  France :  we  shall 
now  detail  the  processes  adopted  in  our  own  country,, 
and  describe  the  materials  made  use  of  in  the  several 
1  manufactures.  It  will  have  been  observed  that  glass 
contains  invariably  two  essential  ingredients,  silex  and 
an  alkali;  these  are  the  only  things  necessary ;  these,  as 
we  have  seen,  were  the  only  substances  from  which 
glass  was  made  accidentally  on  the  shores  of  the  river 
Be  I  us ;  the  sand  existed  on  the  spot,  and  the  saline 
substance  was  the  substance  in  contact  with  the  sand, 
and  made  use  of  as  supports  to  the  kettles  in  which  the 
provisions  were  to  be  dressed.  The  lire,  rendered  fierce 
by  being  exposed  to  the  open  air,  soon  united  the  sand 
and  the  saline  substances  in  fusion,  and  produced  lliat 
glass  which  was  the  object  of  so  fortunate  and  important 
a  discovery. 

Though  sand  and  a  saline  substance  arc  all  that  arc- 
absolutely  necessary  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  yet 
several  other  substances  arc  likewise  made  use  of  for 
particular  purposes,  among  which  may  be  particularly 
noticed,  lime,  in  the  form  of  chalk,  that  is  a  combina- 
tion of  lime  and  carbonic  acid,  or  what  is  chemically 
denominated  a  carbonate  of  lime,  borax,  the  oxydes  of 
lead,  manganese,  arsenic  and  nitre.    Perhaps  a  brief 


deposited  in  them,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  rilled  with  L  account  of  these  will  be  agreeable  to  the  reader  in  this 
the  glass  articles,  the  apertures  arc  closed,  and  the  heat  ||  place,  though  we  shall  have  occasion  to  renew  the  sub- 
allowed  to  subside  of  itself.    In  small  glass-hou-es,  the  ijjecta  in  au  alphabetical  form  in  the  second  part  of 
annealing  furnace  is  generally  placed  upon  the  melting- 
furnace,  or  nt  one  side  of  it,  so  us  to  be  heated  by  the 
current  of  flame  which  escapes  front  the  lurnace;  this 
is  merely,  properly  speaking,  the  commencement  of  a 
very  wide  flue,   and  which  insensibly  diminishes  iu 
width  the  further  it  is  removed  from  the  fire;  so  that 
the  glass  deposited  at  its  base  gradually  cools  as  it  is 
drawn  towards  the  extremity.    The  glass  is  annealed 
very  imperfectly  in  this  manner,  because  it  cools  too 
quickly. 

Of  the  Combustibles  employed  inGlass-tcorku — Two 


work. 

Silex  may  be  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  known 
world;  but  of  different  kinds,  and  of  various  degrees- of 
purity,  and  such  will  be  selected  in  the  manufacture  as 
is  adapted  to  the  nature  and  fineness  of  the  glass  re- 
quired ;  the  siliceous  material  generally  used  iu  this 
country  is  sea-sand,  which  it  is  well  known  consists  of 
minute  rounded  grains  of  quartz,  which  are  sufficiently 
small  to  be  used  w  ithout  any  other  preparation  than  that 
of  washing.  Sand  well  adapted  for  the  manufacture 
of  glass  is  found  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk  near  Lynx\, 
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and  likewise  on  the  Western  shores  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  Common  black  gun-flints  afford  a  very  pure 
kind  of  silex,  which  before  they  are  used  must  be 
heated  red-hot,  and  instantly  quenched  in  cold  water. 
The  heat  w  hitens  the  flints  and  the  water  splits  them  in 
every  possible  direction,  after  w  hich  they  may  be  ground 
■without  difficulty  in  mills  constructed  for  this  kind  of 
work.  This  ground  flint  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
lures  of  the  potteries,  and  is  but  seldom  re- 
to  in  glass-works.  The  alkali  used  in  the  ruiuiu- 
of  gloss  is  either  soda  or  potash.  It  is  used 
in  the  state  of  a  carbonate,  though  it  is  evident  that  the 
carbonic  acid-gas  is  driven  off  in  the  process,  and  tht 
glass  is  a  compound  of  silex  and  pure  alkali,  and  not 
an  alkaline  carbonate.  The  finest  flint-glass  requires 
the  best  pearl-ashes,  purified  by  solution  and  evapora- 
tion, but  inferior  glass  is  made  with  coarser  substances, 
as  barilla,  where  it  is  abundant ;  with  common  wood- 
ashes,  and  with  kelp.  These  alkalis,  it  is  true,  are 
impure;  but  this  does  not  prevent  their  dissolving  the 
silex  into  a  very  good  and  perfect  glass,  for  the  very 
impurities,  consisting  of  neutral  salts,  lime,  and  other 
earths,  assist  in  vitrification.  Glass  made  from  these 
alkalis  has  always  a  greenish  tinge,  owing  to  the  iron 
contained  in  them.  Lime,  in  the  form  of  chalk,  is 
used  only  in  small  proportions,  because  if  much  is  used 
the  glass  becomes  opaque,  and  milky  on  cooling,  though 
it  was  perfectly  transparent  when  hot :  heuce  the  reason 
of  what  is  called  smoky  glass  among  the  glaziers.  The 
proper  proportions  are,  to  10O parts  of  silex  and  alkali, 
only  6  or  7  of  quick-lime  cau  be  added.  Lime,  though 
mischievous,  if  used  too  liberally,  has  its  particular 
uses  when  properly  proportioned,  for  besides  affording 
a  cheap  flux,  it  renders  the  glass  easier  to  work  and 
much  less  liable  to  crack  by  sudden  and  violent  changes 
of  temperature.  Borax  is  the  best  flux  that  is  known; 
its  high  price  is  the  only  objection  to  its  more  general 
use;  this  prevents  it  from  being  used  in  common  glasses, 
but  it  is  never  omitted  in  the  finer  kinds  of  plate  glass, 
and  those  other  articles  of  manufacture  that  are  required 
to  be  clear  and  free  from  specks  and  bubbles,  liorax 
renders  all  vitrescent  compounds  into  which  it  enters 
remarkably  thin-Mowing,  as  the  phrase  is,  and  there- 
fore peculiarly  adapted* for  beiug  cast  in  a  mould,  which 
is  the  way  plate-glass  is  manufactured.    A  very  small 

rintity  of  borax  will  correct  any  deficient  strength  in 
alkali.  The  oxydes  of  lead,  of  which  litharge  and 
minium  are  the  only  ones  employed  in  the  large 
way,  are  of  great  importauce  in  glass-making.  Li- 
tharge, of  itself,  melts  into  a  very  dense,  clear,  yellow, 
transparent  glass,  fusible  at  a  low  degree  of  heat ;  and 
when  melted,  it  acts  so  powerfully  on  all  kinds  of 
earthen  vessels  as  to  run  through  the  common  porous 
crucibles  in  a  very  short  time,  like  liquor  through  a 
filter,  but  vitrifying  and  corroding  the  bottom  of  the 
crucible  in  its  passage.  Litharge,  therefore,  is  not  only 
a  most  powerful  flux  to  all  earthly  mixtures,  but  im- 
parts to  glass  the  valuable  qualities  of  greater  deusity, 
gnd  greater  power  of  refractiug  the  rays  of  light;  of 


bearing  any  sudden  changes  of  temperature  ;  of  greater 
tenacity  when  red-hot,  and  therefore  easier  to  be 
w  orked.  Most  of  .the  finer  glasses  contain  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  Uiisoxyde,  particularly  the  London  flint- 
glass,  or  that  species  which  is  UM-d  for  most  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  table,  for  lustres,  and  other  ornamental 
works,  which  when  cut  into  various  forms  display  such 
beauty  and  brilliance,  as  to  present  a  most  dazzling  ap- 
peal ance,  for  artificial  gems  and  for  most  optical  pur- 
poses. Glass,  however,  in  which  there  is  much  lead, 
lias  the  defect  of  beiug  extremely  soft  so  as  to  be  readily 
scratched  ami  injured  by  almost  every  hard  body  it  rubs 
against.  It  is  likewise  so  tusible,  that  thin  tubes  made 
of  it  will  bend  with  ease  in  the  flame  of  a  caudle,  and 
will  sink  down  into  a  shapeless  mass,  at  a  moderate 
red-heat.  This  quality  is  often  very  useful  for  chemical 
purposes,  but  in  other  cases  it  is  a  great  defect.  If 
lead  is  in  excess,  there  is  great  dancer  that  the  glass  will 
be  corroded  by  the  contact  of  acrid  liquors. 

The  black  oxyde  of  manganese  has  been  long  used  in 
this  manufacture :  its  ancient  name  was  "  glass  soap," 
which  proves  that  it  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  clear- 
ing the  glass  from  any  accidental  foulness  of  colour, 
which  it  might  otherwi>e  coutract  from  the  impurity  of 
the  alkali  or  other  materials  employed.  The  oxyde  of 
manganese  is  a  very  powerful  flux  for  earthy  matters, 
which  is  seen  in  the  result  of  all  attempts  to  reduce  it 
to  a  reguline  suite  in  the  usual  way  of  combining  with 
a  saline  carbonaceous  flux,  and  heating  in  a  naked  cru- 
cible. Not  a  particle  of  the  oxyde  is  reduced  in  this 
way,  but  the  crucible  constantly  runs  down,  in  a  heat 
sufficiently  intense  for  the  reduction  of  the  manganese, 
together  with  all  its  contents  into  a  green  flag.  The 
only  way  known  at  present  of  reducing  this  oxyde,  is 
to  enclose  it  without  any  saline  or  earthy  addition  in  a 
crucible  lined  with  charcoal,  and  apply  to  it  a  very 
intense  beat.  Manganese  like  lead  gives  a  density  to 
glass,  and  has  like  that  inetal  a  tendency  to  settle  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pots  where  it  accumulates,  and  being 
here  out  of  the  way  of  most  of  the  discolouring  addi- 
tions,  it  yields  a  purple  tinge  immediately  adhering  to 
the  bottom,  and  partly  corrodes  the  pots,  so  that  when 
they  are  worn  out  and  broken  up  they  are  thickly  in- 
crusted  with  a  purple  vitrescent  flag  easily  separable  by 
the  hammer. 

The  white  oxyde  of  arsenic  is  another  flux  used  is 
diis  manufacture  :  this  is  volatile  in  the  fire  iu  pro- 
portion as  it  approaches  the  metallic  state,  and  hence 
it  is  of  great  advantage  to  employ  nitre  to  oxygenate 
it  more  highly,  and  to  render  it  more  fixed.  Arsenic 
is  a  powerful  and  a  cheap  flux,  but  it  must  be  used 
only  iu  great  moderation,  as  taking  a  longer  time  to 
mix  intimately  with  glass,  ami  allowing  it  to  be  per- 
fectly clear,  than  almost  any  other  additions  that  can  be 
employed.  Glass  in  which  arsenic  is  not  roost  inti- 
mately  combined  has  a  milky  hue,  which  increases  by 
age  ;  aud  when  this  oxyde  is  iu  excess  the  glass  tends 
to  deliquesce,  aud  gradually  to  become  soft,  and  at 
length  a  decomposition  will  take  place.  Drinking 
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glasses,  and  others  used  for  purposes  connected  with 
our  food,  should  not  be  made  with  this  flux,  as  being  1 
one  of  .the  most  dangerous  poisom.  As  arsenic  is  en- 
tirely volatilized,  when  in  contact  with  any  carbona-  I 
ceous  matter,  another  use  has  been  made  of  it,  which 
u  to  disperse  the  carbon  that  may  remain  in  the  glass- 
pot,  owing  to  any  defect  in  the  calcination  of  the 
alkali,  or  any  other  more  latent  cause.  When  this 
happens  small  lumps  of  white  arsenic  are  thrust  to  the 
bottom  of  the  glass-pots,  and  stirred  in  with  the  con- 
tents, and  the  fumes  of  the  arsenic  meeting  with  the 
existing  carbon  diffused  through  the  glass  unites  with 
it,  is  speedily  volatilized,  and  the  glass  is  left  entirely 
free  both  from  the  carbon  and  arsenic  that  was  added. 

Nitre  is  used,  in  glass-making,  only  in  small  quan- 
tities, and  is  an  accessary  ingredient  for  particular  pur- 
poses. Nitre  is  readily  decomposed,  giving  out  a 
large  quantity  of  oxygen,  some  nitrous  gas,  and  azote, 
leaving  behind  its  pure  potash.  It  is  of  great  service 
in  destroying  any  carbonaceous  matter  in  the  ingredients 
of  glass :  it  fa  also  useful  in  fixing  arsenic,  and  in  keep- 
ing up  the  tinging  power  communicated  by  manganese. 
The  same  circumstance  of  keeping  metallic  oxydes  up 
to  their  highest  state  of  oxygenation,  also  renders  this 
salt  often  useful,  sometimes  indeed  essentially  necessary 
in  the  preparation  of  certain  coloured  glasses. 

While  glass  is  in  fusion  the  substances  which  enter 
into  its  composition  may  be  considered  as  combined 
with  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  homogeneous  mass 
similar  to  water,  holding  in  solution  a  variety  of  salts. 
If  it  be  cooled  down  very  gradually,  the  different  ten- 
dency of  the  constituents  to  assume  solid  forms  at 
peculiar  temperatures,  will  cause  them  to  separate 
successively  in  crystals,  in  the  same  manner  a*  sails 
held  in  solution  in  water  assume  the  form  of  crys- 
tals, when  the  liquid  is  slowly  evaporated.  But  if 
the  glass  be  rapidly  cooled  down  to  the  point  of  con- 
gelation, the  constituents  have  not  time  to  separate  in 
succession,  and  the  glass  remains  the  same  homogeneous 
compound,  as  while  in  a  state  of  fusion;  just  as  would 
happen  to  a  saline  solution  if  suddenly  exposed  to  a 
degree  of  cold  sufficient  to  congeal  it  completely.  I 
Hence  it  should  seem  that  the  vitreous  quality  depends 
entirely  upon  the  fusibility  of  the  mixture,  and  the 
suddenness  with  which  it  is  cooled  down  to  the  point 
of  congelation.  The  solid  substance  is  precisely  the 
same  as  to  its  chemical  composition,  as  if  it  were  still 
in  a  state  of  fusion  ;  the  sudden  abstraction  of  heat  hav- 
ing been  the  means  of  fixing  the  constituents  before  j 
they  had  time  to  assume  a  new  arrangement.  All  fusi- 
ble mixtures,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  earths  with  fixed 
alkalis,  &c.,  may  be  made  at  pleasure  to  assume  the 
form  of  glass,  or  the  appearance  which  characterizes 
stone  or  porcelain,  according  to  the  rate  of  cooling ; 
and  glass  may  be  deprived  of  its  vitreous  form  merely 
by  fusing  it,  and  cooling  it  down  with  sufficient  slowness 
to  enable  the  constituents  to  separate  in  succession. 
Experiments  have  been  made  on  this  subject  by  Reau- 
mur and  Lewis,  who  have  both  pointed  out  the  method 
of  converting  different  kinds  of  glass  into  an  opaque, 


'  white,  hard,  refractory  substance  like  porcelain.  Lewis, 
1  however,  demonstrated,  by  a  variety  of  experiments,  that 
it  fa  not  every  kind  of  glass  that  can  be  converted  into 
I  porcelain.    He  succeeded  only  with  those  that  were 
'  composed  of  a  variety  of  constituents,  because  such 
glasses  alone  contain  ingredients  that  become  solid  in 
succession.    Green-glass,  which  is  apt  to  acquire  a 
crystallized  form,  succeeded  the  best  with  him,  and  he 
found  that  the  temperature  which  was  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  change,  is  that  in  which  the  glass  is  softened  with- 
out being  melted.    It  was  the  curious  experiment  of 
Sir  James  Hall  on  basalt  and  green-stone,  that  first  led 
to  an  explanation  upon  what  the  vitreous  state  of  sub- 
stances depends.    He  found  that  glass,  consisting  of 
various  earthy  bodies,  loses  its  vitreous  state,  and  as- 
sumes tint  of  a  stone,  if  more  than  a  minute  or  two 
elapses  while  it  fa  cooling  down  from  die  complete 
fusion  to  the  point  at  which  it  congeals. 

There  are,  it  is  well  known,  different  kinds  of  glass 
in  common  use  in  this  country,  adapted  to  various  pur- 
poses.   The  finest  fa  plate-glass,  of  which  looking- 
glasses  are  manufactured:  flint-glass,  or,  as  it  is  fre- 
quently denominated,  crystal,  fa  not  much  behind  the 
plate-glass  in  the  excellence  of  its  qualities.    These  are 
both  perfectly  transparent  and  colourless,  heavy  and 
very  brilbant.    They  are  composed  of  fixed  alkali,  pure 
silex,  calcined  flints,   and  litharge.    The  proportions, 
as  far  as  can  be  obtained,  will  be  given  hereafter. 
Flint-glass  contains  also  much  oxyde  of  lead  ;  though  it 
fa  solid,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  absolutely  impervious 
to  gaseous  bodies,  at  least  when  heated  nearly  to  the 
melting  point.     Dr.  Lewis  surrounded  a  piece  of  it 
with  charcoal  powder,  and  kept  it  some  time  in  a  beat 
not  quite  sufficient  to  melt  it.   The  lead  was  revived  m 
drops  through  the  whole  substance  of  the  glass.  Dr. 
Priestley   ascertained,   that  glass  tubes,  filled  with 
hydrogen  gas,  and  heated,  became  quite  black,  from 
the  revival  of  the  lead.    When  alkaline  hydrosulphurets 
are  kept  in  glass  phials,  the  inside  is  coated  with  a  black 
rust,  which  fa,  in  fact,  the  lead  separated  by  the  sulphur 
from  the  glass. 
!      Crown-glass  fa  made  without  lead ;  it  is,  therefore, 
much  lighter  than  flint-glass.  It  consists  chiefly  of  fixed 
alkali,  fused  with  siliceous  sand*.    Bottle-glass  fa  the 
coarsest  and  cheapest  kind,  and  in  this  but  little  fixed 
alkali  enters  into  the  composition.    It  consists  of 
an  alkaline  earth,  combined  with  alumme  and  silica. 
In  this  country  it  fa  composed  of  sand  and  the  refuse  of 
j  the  soap-boiler,  which  fa  the  lime  employed  in  ren- 
dering his  alkali  caustic,  and  of  the  earthy  matters  with 
|  which  that  alkali  was  contaminated.    Some  of  this  kind 
of  glass  was  analized  by  M.  Vanquelin,  and  was  found 
to  be  composed  of 

Silex  -------   -  .-57 
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A  small  portion  of  potash  was  also  decerned,  but  it 
\tis  too  small  to  admit  of  being  appreciated. 

Of  the  different  species  of  glass,  the  most  fusible  is 
flint-glass,  aud  the  least  fusible  bottle-glass.  Flint-glass 
melts  at  the  temperature  of  19°  Wedgwood ;  crown- 
glass  at  30%  and  bottle-glass  at  47*.  The  properties 
that  distinguish  good  glass  are  as  follows.  It  is  perfectly 
transparent,  and  its  hardness  very  considerable  :  its  spe- 
cific gravity  varies  from  2.3,  to  4,  according  to  the 
materials  of  which  it  is  composed  When  cold  it  is 
brittle ;  but  when  at  red-heat  it  is  one  of  the  most 
ductile  bodies  known,  and  may  be  drawn  into  threads 
nearly  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  It  is  almost  perfectly 
clastic,  and  of  course  is  one  of  the  most  sonorous  of 
bodies.  Few  chemical  agents  have  any  action  upon  it ; 
but  fluaeic  acid  dissolves  it  with  great  rapidity. 

Although  glass  is  chiefly  made  of  sand,  flints,  fixed 
alkalies  and  metallic  oxydes,  yet  there  are  various  other 
substances  which  frequently  enter  into  the  composition, 
and  which  should  therefore  not  be  wholly  omitted  in 
the  description.  "  Polverine"  or  "  Rochetta"  is  one 
that  is  procured  from  the  Levant,  and  is  prepared  from 
a  plant^called  kali,  which  is  cut  down  in  the  summer, 
dried  in  the  sun,  and  burnt  in  heaps  either  on  the 
open  ground  or  on  iron  grates ;  the  ashes  falling  into  a 
pit  grow  into  a  hard  mass,  and  are  fit  for  use  when  pu- 
rified. "  Kelp"  which  grows  upon  our  coasts,  and  die 
ashes  of  the  "  fucus  vesiculosus"  furnish  a  similar  salt : 
to  these  we  may  add  the  "  barilla"  of  Spain. 

To  prepare  Ashes  for  making  Glass. — Take  wliat 
Quantity  and  what  sort  of  wood-ashes  you  will,  except 
those  of  oak  ;  have  a  tub  ready  with  a  spigot  and 
faucet  towards  the  bottom,  and  in  this  tub  put  a  layer 
of  straw,  and  fling  your  ashes  on  it ;  then  pour  water 
upon  them  and  let  the  ashes  soak  thoroughly  until  the 
water  stands  above  them  :  let  it  thus  continue  over  night, 
then  draw  out  the  faucet  and  receive  the  lye  in  another 
tub,  put  under  the  first  for  this  purpose :  if  die  lye 
looks  troubled,  pour  it  again  on  the  ashes,  and  let  it 
settle  until  it  is  clear  and  is  of  an  amber  colour.  This 
clarified  lye  put  by,  and  pour  fresh  water  on  the  ashes ; 
let  this  also  stand  over  night ;  then  draw  it  off",  and  you 
will  have  a  weak  lye,  which,  instead  of  water,  pour 
upon  fresh  ashes ;  the  remaining  ashes  are  of  use  in  the 
manuring  of  land.  After  you  have  made  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  lye,  pour  it  into  an  iron  cauldron,  bricked 
up  like  a  brewing  or  washing  copper,  but  let  it  not  be 
filled  above  three  parts  full.  On  the  top  of  the  brick- 
work  place  a  little  barrel  with  lye ;  towards  the  bot- 
tom of  which  bore  a  hole,  and  put  a  small  faucet  in,  to 
het  the  lye  run  gently  into  the  caldron,  in  a  stream 
about  the  roundness  of  a  straw ;  but  this  you  must  ma- 
nage according  to  the  quantity  of  lye,  for  you  ought  to 
mind  how  much  the  lye  evaporates,  and  make  the  lye 
in  the  barrel  run  proportionally  to  supply  that  diminu- 
tion. Care  must  be  token  that  the  lye  do  not  run  over 
in  the  first  boiling ;  but  if  you  find  it  will,  put  some  cold 
lye  to  it,  and  slacken  the  fire,  and  let  all  the  lye  boil 
gently  to  a  dry  salt:  when  this  salt  is  cold,  break  it  and 


pot  it  into  the  calcar,  and  raise  your  fire  by  de- 
grees until  the  salt  is  red  hot,  yet  so  as  not  to  melt 
it.  If  you  think  it  calcined  enough,  take  out  a  piece 
and  let  it  cool,  then  break  it  in  two,  and  if  it  is  tho- 
roughly white,  it  is  done  enough ;  but  if  there  remains  a 
blackness  in  the  middle  it  must  be  put  in  the  calcar 
again,  until  it  comes  out  completely  white.  If  you 
will  have  it  still  finer,  you  must  dissolve  it  again, 
filtrate  it,  boil  it,  and  calcine  it  as  before :  the  oftener 
this  is  repeated  the  more  will  the  salt  be  cleared  from 
the  earthy  particles,  and  it  may  be  made  as  clear  as 
crystal  and  as  white  as  snow.  Of  this  may  be  made  the 
finest  glass  possible.  According  to  Dr.  Merret,  the 
best  ashes  in  England  are  burut  from  thistles  and  hop- 
stalks,  after  the  hops  are  gathered :  and  among  trees 
the  mulberry  is  reckoned  to  afford  the  best  salt.  The 
most  thorny  and  prickly  plants  are  observed  to  yield 
better  and  more  salt  than  others;  also  herbs  that  are 
bitter,  as  hops,  wormwood,  &c.  Tobacco  stalks, 
when  burnt,  produce  likewise  plenty  of  salt :  and  it  is 
observed  that  fern  ashes  yield  more  salt  than  any  other 
ashes.  Dr.  Thomson,  to  whose  admirable  work  on 
chemistry  we  have  been  indebted  for  part  of  this  article, 
says  the  fullest  account  of  glass-making  is  to  be  found 
in  a  treatise  by  Neri,  an  Italian.  Dr.  Merret,  an  Eng- 
lishman, translated  it  into  Latin,  and  enriched  it  with 
notes.  Kunkel  translated  this  Latin  edition  into  Ger- 
man, with  additions,  which  were  the  result  of  his  own 
numerous  experiments  on  glass-making.  Kunkel's  work 
was  translated  into  French  in  1758.  An  elaborate  ac- 
count of  glass-making  has  been  published  in  the  "  Arts 
et  Metiers and  since  that  a  small  volume  on  glass- 
:  making  has  been  written  in  French  by  Loysell. 

To  make  the  Glass  Frit. — Take  white  silver  sand ; 
wash  it,  and  separate  all  the  impurities  from  it,  and  let 
it  dry,  or  rather  calcine  it.  Of  this  take  sixty  pounds, 
and  of  prepared  ashes  thirty  pounds,  mix  them  well  to- 
gether, then  set  them  in  the  melting  furnace ;  the  lon- 
ger it  is  melting  the  clearer  will  the  glass  be  made.  If 
it  stands  for  two  days  and  two  nights,  it  will  be  fit  to 
work  with,  or  to  tinge  with  what  colour  you  please. 
Before  you  work  it,  add  forty  pounds  of  lead  and  half  a 
pound  of  manganese  to  it.  Or,  take  ashes,  prepared 
as  above,  sixty  pounds,  of  prepared  silver  sand  one 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  arsenic  four  pounds,  white 
lead  two  pounds,  clear  dry  nitre  ten  pounds,  borax  two 
pounds;  mix  all  well  together,  and  proceed  as  has  been 
directed,  and  you  will  have  a  beautiful  crystal. 

Glass-blotting. — Glass-blowing  is  the  art  of  forming 
vessels  of  glass.  The  term,  however,  is  exclusively 
applied  to  those  vessels  which  arc  blown  by  the  mouth. 
The  operation  is  exceedingly  simple  :  the  workman  has 
a  tube  of  iron,  the  end  of  which  he  dips  into  a  pot  of 
melted  glass,  and  thus  gathers  a  small  quantity  of  glass 
on  the  end  of  it;  he  then  applies  the  other  end  of  the 
tube  to  his  mouth  and  blows  air  through  it,  this  air  en- 
ters into  the  body  of  the  fluid  glass,  and  expands  it  out 
into  a  hollow  globe,  similar  to  die  soap  bladders  blown 
from  a  tobacco-pipe.  Various  methods  are  used  to 
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these  hollow  globes  into  forms  of  the  different 
utensils  in  common  domestic  use.  The  first  and 
greatest  of  the  glass-blower's  Implements  is  the  furnace, 
which  consists  of  two  large  domes  set  one  over  the 
other  ,  the  lower  one  stands  over  a  long  grating  (on  a 
level  with  the  ground,)  on  which  the  fuel  is  placed ;  be- 
neath the  grate  is  the  ash-pit,  and  a  large  arch  leading 
to.  it  conveys  air  to  the  furnace.  In  the  sides  of  the 
lower  dome,  as  many  boles  or  mouths  are  made  as 
there  are  workmen  to  make  use  of  the  furnace,  and 
before  each  mouth  a  pot  of  melted  glass  is  placed. 
The  pots  are  very  large,  like  crucibles,  and  will 
hold  from  three  to  four  hundred  weight  of  liquid  glass : 
they  are  supported  upon  three  small  piers  of  brick- 
work, resting  on  the  floor  of  the  furnace.  The  form 
reverberates  the  flame  from  the  roof  down  upon  the 
pots,  and  they  are  placed  at  some  distance  within  the 
furnace,  tliat  the  flame  may  get  between  the  wall  and 
the  pots.  The  upper  dome  is  built  upon  the  other, 
and  its  floor  made  flat  by  filling  up,  round  the  roof  of 
the  lower  dome,  with  brick-work  ;  there  is  a  small 
.  chimney  that  opens  from  the  top  of  the  lower  dome  into 
the  middle  of  the  floor  of  the  upper  one,  which  conveys 
the  smoke  away  from  it,  and  a  flue  from  the  upper 
dome  leads  it  completely  from  die  furnace.  The  upper 
dome  is  used  for  anneahug  the  glass,  and  is  exactjv  si- 
milar to  a  large  oven ;  it  has  three  mouths,  aud  in  dif- 
ferent parts  a  small  flight  of  steps  leads  up  to  each.  A 
green-glass  furnace  is  square  ;  and  at  each  angle  it  has 
an  arch  for  annealing  or  cooling  glasses  or  bottles.  The 
metal  is  wrought  on  two  opposite  sides,  and  on  the 
other  two  they  have  their  colours,  into  which  are  made 
linnet  holes  for  the  fire  to  come  from  the  furnace  to 
bake  the  frit,  and  to  discharge  the  smoke.  FireS  are 
made  in  the  arches  to  anneal  the  work,  so  that  the 
whole  process  is  done  in  one  furnace.  These  furnaces 
must  not  be  of  brick,  but  hard  sandy  stones.  Iu 
France  they  build  the  outside  of  brick  ;  and  the  inner 
part,  to  bear  the  fire,  is  made  of  a  sort  of  fuller's  eardi 
or  tobacco-pipe  clay,  of  which  they  also  make  their 
melting  pots.  In  Britain  the  pots  are  usually  made  of 
Stourbridge  clay.  It  is  observed,  that  the  roughest 
work  in  this  art  is  the  changing  the  pots  when  they  arc 
wom  out  or  cracked.  In  this  case  the  great  working 
hole  must  be  uncovered ;  the  faulty  pot  must  be  taken 
out  with  iron  books  and  forks,  and  a  new  one  must 
be  speedily  put  in  its  place  through  the  flames  (for 
glass-furnaces  are  always  kept  burning)  by  the  hands 
only.  In  doing  this  the  man  guards  himself  with  a 
garment  made  of  skins,  in  die  shape  of  a  pantaloon, 
that  covers  him  all  but  his  eyes,  and  is  thoroughly  wet- 
ted all  over :  his  eyes  are  defended  by  proper  shaped 
glass  of  a  green  colour. 

We  now  come  to  describe  the  smaller  implements, 
which  are  as  follows:  I.  A  bench,  or  stool,  with  two 
arms  at  its  ends,  which  are  a  little  inclined  to  the  hori- 
zon. 9.  A  pair  of  shears,  or  rather  pliers,  formed  of 
one  piece  of  steel :  they  have  no  sharp  edges  and  spring 
i  of  themselves  if  permitted.    3.  A  pair  of 


passes  to  measure  the  work,  and  ascertain  when  it  is 
brought  to  the  proper  size.  4.  A  pair  of  common 
shears  for  cutting  soft  glass.  5.  A  blowing-pipe,  which 
is  a  wrought  iron  tube,  three  or  four  feet  long,  covered 
with  twine  at  the  end  by  which  it  is  held.  We  may 
now  explain  the  use  of  these  tools  in  the  manufacture 
of  some  vessel,  as  a  lamp,  &c.  The  operation  is  con- 
ducted by  three  workmen.  The  first  takes  the  blowing- 
pipe,  and  after  heating  it  to  a  red-heat  at  the  mouth 
of  the  furnace,  dips  it  into  the  pot  of  melted  glass,  at 


die  same  time  turning  it  round  that  it  may  take  up  the 
glass,  which  has  then  much  the  consistence  of  turpen- 
tine ;  in  the  quantity  of  metal  he  is  guided  by  expe- 
rience, and  must  proportion  it  to  the  size  of  the  vessel 
to  be  blown ;  be  then  brings  it  from  the  furnace  to  the 
stool,  and  rolls  die  lump  of  glass  upon  it  to  bring  it  to  a 
round  form,  after  which  he  blows  through  the  pipe, 
resting  the  glass  upon  an  iron  plate  behind  the  stool 
and  rolling  it  backwards  and  forwards.  The  blowing 
makes  the  glass  hollow,  and  he  has  several  mediods  of 
bringing  it  to  a  proper  shape  to  be  worked  ;  by  simply 
blowing,  it  would  assume  a  figure  nearly  globular ;  if  he 
v  ants  it  any  bigger,  in  the  equatorial  diameter,  be  lays 
the  pipe  on  a  hook  driven  into  the  side  of  die  stool  and 
turns  it  round  very  quickly,  the  centrifugal  force  soou 
enlarges  it  in  the  equator.  If,  on  die  other  hand,  be 
wishes  to  lengthen  its  polar  diameter  he  holds  the  pipe 
perpendicular,  the  glass  hanging  downwards,  its  weight 
lengthening  it,  and  to  shorten  the  polar  diameter  he 
holds  the  pipe  upright,  the  glass  at  the  top  ,  by  blowing 
through  the  pipe  the  capacity  is  increased,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  glass  of  the  vessel  diminished.  We  now 
suppose,  tliat  by  a  very  dexterous  application  of  the 
above  methods  the  workman  has  brought  it  to  a  proper 
shape ;  he  now  carries  it  to  the  mouth  of  the  furnace, 
aud  holds  it  in  to  get  a  fresh  heat,  (for  by  this  time  it  is 
become  too  stiff  to  work  easily),  taking  care  to  turn  it 
round  slowly,  that  it  may  not  alter  its  figure.  The  ves- 
sel in  this  stage  is  delivered  to  the  second,  or  principal 
workman,  the  other  two  being  only  assistants ;  he  is 
seated  upon  die  stool,  and  lays  the  blowing-pipe  with 
the  glass  at  its  end  across  its  arm,  and  with  his  left  band 
rolls  the  pipe  along  the  arms,  turning  the  glass  and  pipe 
round  at  the  same  tune;  in  his  right  hand  he  holds  the 
pliers,  whose  blades  aie  rubbed  over  with  a  small  piece 
of  bees-wax,  and  as  the  glass  turns  round  be  presses  the 
blade  of  the  shears  against  it,  following  it  with  the 
shears  as  it  rolls,  at  the  end  or  side  as  occasion  requires, 
until  he  has  brought  it  to  the  proper  size,  which  he 
determines  by  the  compasses,  though  not  materially  al- 
tering its  figure,  the  first  workman  kneeling  on  the 
ground,  and  blowing  with  his  mouth  at  the  end  of  the 
pipe  when  directed  by  his  principal.  The  third  work- 
man now  produces  a  small  rod,  which  is  dipped  into 
the  meltiug-pot  to  take  up  a  small  piece  of  metal  to 
serve  as  cement ;  the  end  of  this  rod  be  applies  to  the 
centre  of  die  glass  just  opposite  the  blowing-pipe,  die 
principal  workman  directing  it  by  holding  its  end  be- 
tween his  pliers ;  the  rod  by  the  small  piece  of  glass  on 
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its  end  immediately  sticks  to  the  glass  vessel,  and  tbe 
third  workman  draws  it  away,  both  workmen  turning 
their  rods  round,  but  in  contrary  directions ;  this  ope- 
ration forms  a  short  tube  on  the  end.   The  principal 
workman  then  takes  the  short  tube  between  the  blarhw 
of  a  pair  of  pliers  exactly  like  the  others,  but  which 
are  not  covered  with  bees-wax ;  tbe  cold  of  these  pliers 
instantly  cracks  the  glass  all  round,  and  a  very  slight 
jerk  struck  upon  the  rod  breaks  k  off.    A  hole  is  uow 
'made  in  the  end  of  tbe  glass,  which  is  enlarged  by  the 
pliers  while  tbe  glass  is  turned,  until  the  neck  is  brought 
_to  tbe  proper  size  and  length  to  fit  the  brass  cup  as  be- 
fore described,  and  the  inferior  half  of  the  lamp  is 
brought  to  its  shape  and  size  in  the  same  manner.  In 
order  to  form  the  upper  half,  die  third  workman  has  bi 
the  mean  time  been  preparing  a  round  lump  of  glass  on 
the  end  of  one  of  the  rods,  which  he  applies  hot  to  the 
•mi  of  the  neck,  it  being  guided  by  tbe  principal  work- 
man, and  it  immediately  holds  tight ;  he  then  breaks 
off  tbe  other  neck  by  the  cold  pliers,  and  thus  separates 
it  from  the  blowing-pipe.   Tbe  glass  is  now  heated  a 
third  time,  and  brought  from  the  furnace  to  tbe  princi- 
pal workman,  who  enlarges  the  small  orifice  at  the  end 
by  turning  it  round,  and  holding  the  pUers  against  it 
until  lie  enlarges  it  to  the  right  shape:  it  is  now 
finished,  and  the  third  workman  takes  it  to  a  stool 
strewed  over  with  small  coals  ;  he  rests  the  rod  upon  the 
edge  of  the  stool,  and  with  a  file  files  the  joint  at  tbe 
bottont  neck,  it  soon  breaks  off  and  the  lamp  falls  upon 
the   coals,  the  distance  being  so  very  small  as  to 
be  in  no  danger  of  breaking ;  a  boy  now  puts  the  end  of 
a  long  stick  into  the  open  mouth  of  the  glass,  and  thin 
carries  it  to  the  anneuing  oven  where  it  remains,  some 
hours;  when  taken  out  it  must 
and  is  fit  for  sale. 

Method  of  making  Pfa/e-G&si.— The  materials  of 
tbe  finest  plate-glass  are  white  sand,  soda,  and  lime,  to 
which  are  added  mangunese  and  zaffre,  or  any  other 
osyde  of  cobalt  for  particular  colouring  purposes.  The 
sand  is  of  the  finest  and  whitest,  kind,  and  is  previously 
passed  through  a  wire  sieve  of  moderate  closeness  into 
water,  where  it  is  well  stirred  and  washed  till  all  dirt 
and  impurity  are  g>t  rid  of.  The  sharpest  grained  sand 
is  preferred,  and  indeed  it  is  found  that  the  grains  of 
moderate  size  melt  with  the  alkali  sooner  than  either 
the  very  fine  dust  or  tbe  larger  fragments.  The  alkali 
used  is  always  soda,  and  there  seems  good  reason  to 
prefer  this  to  potash,  as  glasses  made  with  soda  are 
fouod  to  be  softer  and  to  flow  thinner  when  hot,  and 
yet  to  be  equally  durable  when  cold.  Besides,  the  neu- 
tral salts  with  the  basis  of  soda,  which  constitute  the 
glass-gall  in  this  instance,  such  as  the  muriate  and  sul- 
phate of  soda,  appear  to  be  dissipated  more  readily  by 
the  fire  than  the  corresponding  salts  of  potash.  Lime 
is  of  considerable  use,  and  adds  much  to  the  fusibility 
of  the  other  materials,  supplying  in  this  respect  the 
use  of  litharge  in  the  Bint  glass.  Too  much  lime, 
however,  impairs  the  colour  and  solidity  of  the  glasi.  I 
The  colouring,  or  rather  discolouring  substances  used  j 


be  cooled  gradually, 


are  azure,  or  cobalt  blue,  and  manganese.   Tbe  latter 
is  here  in  the  state  in  which  its  effects  is  that  of  giving  a 
slight  red  tinge,  which  mixes  with  the  blue  of  the 
cobalt,  and  the  natural  yellow  of  the  other  materials ; 
and  if  properly  proporlioned  they  neutralize  each  other 
so  that  scarcely  any  tint  remains.    Besides  these  ingre- 
dients there  is  always  a  great  quantity  of  fragments  of 
glass  arising  from  what  is  spilt  in  the  casting  and  the 
euds  cut  off  in  shaping  the  plates,  which  are  made 
friable  by  quenching  in  water  when  hot,  and  used  in 
this  state  with  the  fresh  materials.    Of  the  above  ma- 
terials the  sand,  soda,  bme,  and  manganese  are  first 
mixed  together  with  great  care,  and  are  fritted  in  small 
furnaces  built  for  this  purpose,  tbe  heat  being  gradu- 
ally raised  to  a  full  red-white,  and  kept  at  this  point 
with  frequent  stirring  till  the  materials  undergo  no 
further  change,  nor  give  any  kind  of  vapour.  The 
azure  and  tbe  glass  fragments  beiug  already  perfectly 
vitrified,  are  not  added  till  towards  the  end  of  the  pro- 
cess, wliich  lasts  about  six  hours.   Tbe  glass-house  for 
this  manufacture  differs  in  several  particulars  from  the 
common  houses  for  blowing  glass,  being  about  eighteen 
feet  long  and  fifteen  wide,  made  of  good  bricks.  They 
are  particularly  distinguished  from  the  common  fur- 
naces by  containing  two  kiuds  of  crucibles ;  the  larger 
ones,  called  "  pots,"  are  hi  the  form  of  an  inverted  and 
truncated  cone,  and  in  these  the  glass  is  melted.  The  others 
are  smaller,  called  "  cuvettes.  Another  essential  part 
of  this  furnace  is  the  flat  table  (of  which  there  is  one 
corresponding  with  each  pot)  on  which  the  glass  is  cast 
These  tables  are  of  copper-plate,  about  ten  feet  by  six, 
supported  by  masonry ;  and  contiguous  to  each,  on  tbe 
same  level,  are  fiat  ovens  heated  from  underneath,  upon 
which  the  glass  when  cast  and  sufficiently  cooled  may  be 
slid  without  difficulty  from  off  the  table,  and  then  an- 
nealed.   The  tops  of  the  flat  oven  and  the  table  are  on  a 
level  with  the  corresponding  opening  of  the  furnace, 
whence  the  cuvettes  are  withdrawn.    When  the  glass  is 
thoroughly  melted  and  fine,  the  cuvette  is  filled  in  the  fol- 
lowing way :  the  workman  takes  a  copper  ladle  about  ten. 
inches  in  diameter,  and  fixed  to  an  iron  handle  seven 
feet  long,  ptunges  it  into  the  glass-pot,  brings  it  up  full 
of  melted  glass  and  empties  it  into  tbe  cuvette,  tbe 
ladle  being  supported  at  the  bottom  by  a  strong  iron 
rest  held  by  two  other  workmen,  lest  the  red-hot  cop- 
per should  bend  and  give  way  with  the  weight  of  the 
glass  within.    Tbe  cuvette  beiug  filled  is  suffered  to 
remain  in  the  furnace  for  some  hours,  that  the  bubbles 
formed  by  this  disturbance  of  the  glass  may  have  entirely 
disappeared,  and  the  samples  taken  out  from  time  to 
time  become  quite  clear  and  limpid.   The  door  of  the 
furnace  is  now  opened,  the  cuvette  »  slid  out  and  pulled 
upon  a  low  iron  cradle,  and  immediately  drawn  on  to* 
the  side  of  the  copper  table,  where  it  is  hoisted  by 
a  tackle  and  iron  chains,  and  overset  upon  a  table, 
on  which  a  thick  flood  of  melted  glass  flows  and 
spreads  in  every  direction  to  an  equal  thickness.    It  is 
then  made  quite  smooth  and  uniform  at  the  surface, 
by  passing  over  it  a  heavy  hollow  coHcr  or  cylinder  of 
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copper  made  (rue  and  smooth  by  turning,  after  it  is  cast, 
and  weighing  about  500  pounds.  At  the  same  time, 
the  empty  cuvette  is  returned  by  the  iron  cradle  to  its 
proper  place  within  the  furnace.  The  number  of 
workmen  required  for  the  whole  process  of  casting  is  at 
least  twenty,  each  of  which  has  his  separate  employ- 
ment. The  plate  being  cast,  the  inspector  examines 
whether  there  are  any  bubbles  on  any  part  of  the  sur- 
face, and  if  found,  the  plate  is  immediately  cut  up 
through  them.  The  plate  being  now  cool  is  slid  by  an 
iron  instrument  from  the  casting  table  to  the  contiguous 
annealing  oveu,  previously  well  heated,  and  is  carefully 
taken  up  and  ranged  within  it    Each  oven  will  contain 

entire  plates,  and  when  full,  all  the  openings  are  j  which  is  then  rendered  hollow  by  blowing  with  a  force 


correct  the  dingy  yellow  which  the  inferior  kind  of 
crown-glass  naturally  acquires.  The  manufacture  of 
the  common  window  glass,  though  made  by  blowing,  is 
carried  on  very  differently  from  that  of  the  common 
fliut  glass  articles,  as  the  object  is  to  produce  a  large 
flat  and  very  thin  plate,  which  is  afterwards  to  be  cut  by 
the  glazier's  diamond  into  the  required  shapes  and  sizes. 
It  is  difficult  to  convey  to  the  reader  a  proper  and  pre- 
cise idea  of  the  process  by  mere  description,  but  k  may 
be  mentioned,  that  the  workman  takes  a  large  mass  of 
glass  on  the  hollow  iron  rod,  and  by  rolling  it  on  aH 
iron  plate,  and  swinging  it  backwards  and  forwards, 
it  to  lengthen  by  its  own  weight  into  a  cylinder, 


stopped  with  clay,  and  the  plates  allowed  to  remain 
there  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  to  be  thoroughly  an- 
nealed. When  fit  to  be  taken  out  of  the  annealing  oven 
they  are  sent  away  to  receive  all  the  subsequent  opera- 
tions of  polishing,  silvering,  &c.;  but  first  the  edges  arc 
cut  smooth  and  squared.  This  is  done  by  a  diamond, 
which  is  passed  along  the  surface  of  the  glass  upon  a 
square  ruler  in  the  maimer  of  glaziers,  and  made  to  cut 
into  the  substance  of  the  glass  to  a  certain  depth.  The 
cut  is  opened  by  gently  knocking  with  a  small  hammer 
on  the  under  side  of  the  glass  just  beneath,  and  the 
piece  come*  off,  and  the  roughnesses  are  removed  by 

Eincers.  The  plate  is  then  finished  as  far  as  the  glass- 
ouse  business  is  concerned.  The  glass  is  now  to  be 
polished,  which  is  done  with  sand  and  water ;  the  glass 
being  first  fastened  down  to  a  wooden  frame,  with 
plaster  of  Paris,  the  operation  is  performed  by  means 
of  another  glass,  fastened  in  a  frame,  which  is  made  to 
rub  upon  the  other,  wet  sand  being  interspersed  between 
the  two.  As  the  surfaces  of  the  plates  wear  down,  the 
sand  is  used  finer  and  finer.  Emery  is  next  used  of  two 
or  three  degrees  of  fineness,  which  brings  the  glass  to 
an  even  surface,  but  it  is  still  perfectly  opaque.  To 
render  it  transparent,  colcothar,  which  is  the  residue 
left  in  the  retorts  of  the  aquafortis  makers,  is  applied. 
The  polishing  instrument  is  a  block  of  wood,  covered 
with  several  folds  of  cloth  and  carded  wool,  so  as  to 
make  a  firm  elastic  cushion.  This  block  is  worked  by 
the  band ;  but  to  increase  the  pressure  of  the  polisher, 
the  handle  is  lengthened  by  a  wooden  spring,  bent  to  a 
bow  three  or  four  feet  long,  which,  at  the  other  extre- 
mity, rests  against  a  fixed  point  to  a  beam  placed  above. 
The  plate  is  now  fastened  to  a  table  with  plaster,  co- 
vered with  colcothar,  and  the  polisher  begins  his  ope- 
ration by  working  it  backwards  and  forwards  over  the 
surface  of  the  plate  till  one  side  is  done ;  then  the  other 
is  to  be  polished  in  the  same  manner. 

Crown-glass  is  the  name  given  to  the  best  window 
glass,  the  composition  of  which  varies  very  consider- 
ably ;  but  a  good  glass  of  this  kind  may  be  made  with 
£00  parts  of  soda,  300  of  fine  sand,  33  of  lime,  and 
from  i50  to  300  of  the  ground  fragments  of  glass  that 
has  already  been  worked.  '  A  small  quantity  of  arsenic 
is  sometimes  added  to  facilitate  the  fusion.  Zafre,  or 
the  oxyde  of  cobalt,  with  ground  flint  is  often  used  to 


of  breath  till  it  is  brought  out  to  the  requisite  thickness 
The  hollow  cylinder  is  then  opened  by  holding  it  to  the 
fire,  which,  by  expanding  the  air  confined  within  it  (the 
hole  of  the  iron  rod  being  stopped)  bursts  it  at  its  weakest 
part ;  and  when  still  soft  it  is  ripped  up  through  its 
whole  length  by  iron  shears,  opened  out  into  a  flat  sur- 
face, and  then  it  is  finished  by  annealing  as  usual. 

Common  green  bottle  glass  is  another  kind,  which  is 
made  almost  entirely  of  sand,  lime,  and  sometimes 
clay,  alkaline  ashes  of  any  kind,  according  as  cheapness 
or  convenience  direct,  and  more  especially  of  kelp  in 
this  country  ;  of  barilla  varec  and  the  other  varieties  of 
soda,  in  France ;  and  of  wood  ashes  in  many  parts  of 
Germany,  and  in  North  America.  The  following  com- 
position has  been  given  as  a  good  and  cheap  material 
for  bottle-glass,  100  parts  of  common  sand,  30  of 
varec  (a  coarse  kind  of  kelp  made  on  the  western  coasts 
of  France)  1 60  of  the  lixiviated  earth  of  ashes,  30  of 
fresh  wood  ash,  80  of  brick  clay,  and  about  100  of 
broken  glass.  Bottle-glass  is  a  very  hard,  well  vitrified 
glass,  not  very  heavy  relatively  to  its  bulk,  and  being 
fused  at  a  very  high  degree  of  heat,  and  from  other 
circumstances,  it  resists  the  corrosive  action  of  all  liquids 
much  better  than  flint-glass.  Besides  being  used  for 
wine  and  beer  bottles,  it  is  much  employed  for  very 
large  retorts,  subliming  vessels,  and  other  processes 
of  chemistry,  for  which  it  is  admirably  adapted,  being 
able  to  bear  as  much  as  a  pretty  full  red-heat,  without 
melting  or  sinking  down  into  a  shapeless  lump. 

Compositions  for  White  and  Crystal-Glass. — To 
make  cry  stal-glass,  take  of  the  whitest  terso,  pounded 
small,  and  sifted  as  tine  as  flour,  two  hundred  pounds ; 
of  the  salt  of  polverine  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds; 
mix  tbem  together,  and  put  them  into  the  furnace  called 
the  calcar,  first  heating  it  For  an  hour  keep  a  mo- 
derate fire,  and  keep  stirring  the  materials  with  a  proper 
rake,  that  they  may  incorporate  and  calcine  together ; 
increasing  the  fire  for  five  hours ;  after  which  the  matter 
is  taken  out,  being  sufficiently  calcined,  and  is  called 
frit.  After  this,  remove  it  immediately  from  the  calcar 
to  a  dry  place,  and  cover  it  up  from  dust,  for  three  or 
four  months.  Now,  to  make  the  crystal  glass,  take  of 
the  above  crystal  frit,  called  also  bollito,  and  set  it  in 
the  melting  pots  in  the  furnace,  adding  to  it  a  due 
quantity  of  manganese ;  when  the  two  are  fused,  cart  the 

flour 
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flour  into  fair  water,  to  clear  it  of  the  nit  called  sandi- 
rer,  which  would  otherwise  make  the  crystal  obscure 
nnd  cloudy.  This  washing  must  be  repeated  again  and 
again»  till  the  crystal  be  fully  purged  ,  or  this  scum  may 
be  taken  off  by  proper  ladles.  Now  set  it  to  boil  for 
four,  five,  or  six  days ;  which  being  finished,  see  whe- 
ther it  have  manganese  enough,  and  if  it  be  yet  greenish, 
add  more  manganese  at  discretion,  by  little  and  little  at  a 
time,  taking  care  not  to  over  dose  it,  because  it  will  in- 
cline it  to  a  blackish  hue.  Let  it  clarify,  and  become 
of  a  shining  hue ;  which  done,  it  is  fit  to  be  used,  and 
blown  into  vessels  of  any  kind.  Or,  120  parts  of  fine 
sand,  40  of  purified  pearl-ash,  35  of  litharge,  13  of 
nitre,  and  a  small  quantity  of  black  oxyde  of  manga  - 
tiese,  make  a  good  glass. 

.'   Compositions  for  Ftint-GIast. — Flint-glass,  as  it  is 
usually  called  by  us,  is  of  the  same  general  kind  with 
that,  which,  in  other  places,  is  called  crystal-glass.  It 
has  this  name  from  its  having  been  originally  made  with 
calcined  flints,  before  the  use  of  white  sand  was  under- 
stood ;  and  it  has  retained  this  name,  though  there  are 
now  no  flints  used  in  its  composition.    This  glass  differs 
from  the  crystal-glass  in  having  lead  in  its  composition, 
to  flux  it,  and  white  sand  for  its  body,  whereas  the 
fluxes  used  in  the  other  are  salts,  or  arsenic,  and  the 
body  consists  of  tarso,  white  river  pebbles,  and  such  kind 
of  stones.    To  the  lead  and  white  sand  a  due  proportion 
of  nitre  is  added,  and  a  small  quantity  of  magnesia. 
The  most  perfect  kind  of  flint-glass  is  made  by  fusing, 
in  a  very  strong  fire,  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of 
sand,  fifty  pounds  of  red-lead,  forty  pounds  of 
urest  pearl-ash,  twenty  pounds  of  nitre,  and  five 
of  magnesia.    Another  composition  of  flint- 
glass  is  said  to  be  the  following:  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  of  white  sand,  fifty-four  pounds  of  the 
purest  pearl-ash,  thirty-six  pounds  of  red-lead,  twelve 
pounds  of  nitre,  and  six  ounces  of  magnesia.  To 
either  of  the  above  compositions  a  pound  or  two  of 
arsenic  may  be  added,  to  increase  the  flux  of  the  com- 
A  still  cheaper  flint-glass  may  be  made  with 
and  twenty  pounds  of  white  sand,  thirty- 
rive  pounds  of  the  best  pearl-ash,  forty  pounds  of  red- 
lead,  thirteen  pounds  of  nitre,  six  pounds  of  arsenic, 
four  ounces  of  magnesia  ;  or,  instead  of  the  arsenic, 
i  be  substituted  fifteen  pounds  of  common  salt ;  but 
make  it  more  brittle  than  the  other.    But  the 
it  of  all  the  compositions  hitherto  employed, 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of  white 
•and,  thirty  pounds  of  red-lead,  twenty  pounds  of  the 
best  pearl-ash,  ten  pounds  of  nitre,  fifteen  pounds  of 
common  salt,  and  six  pounds  of  arsenic.    Or,  100 
parts  of  sand,  80  to  85  of  red-lead,  35  to  40  of  pearl-, 
ash,  two  or  three  of  nitre,  and  one  ounce  of  man- 
Tbe  oxyde  of  lead  may  be  reduced  in  this 

Of  silvcrimg  Glass. — Glass  when  smoothed  and  po- 
lished Hoes  not  acquire  the  property  of  reflecting  ob- 
ject* till  it  has  been  silvered,  as  it  is  called,  an  opera- 
tion effected  by  means  of  an  amalgam  of  tin  and  quick- 


silver. The  tin-leaf  employed  must  be  of  the  size  of 
the  glass,  because,  when  pieces  of  that  metal  are  united 
by  means  of  mercury,  they  exhibit  the  appearance  of 
lines.  Tin  is  one  of  those  metallic  substances  which 
become  soonest  oxidated  by  the  means  of  mercury.  If 
there  remains  a  portion  of  that  oxyde  or  calx,  of  a 
blackish  gray  colour,  on  the  leaf  of  tin,  it  produces  a 
spot  or  stain  in  the  mirror,  aud  that  part  cannot  reflect 
objects  presented  to  it :  great  care,  therefore,  is  taken 
in  silvering  glass  to  remove  the  calx  of  tin  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  amalgam.  The  process  is  as  follows:  — 
The  leaf  of  tin  is  laid  on  a  very  smooth  stone  table, 
and  mercury  being  poured  over  the  metal,  it  is  ex- 
tended over  the  surface  of  it  by  means  of  a  rubber 
made  of  bits  of  cloth.  At  the  same  moment  the  sur- 
face of  the  leaf  of  tin  becomes  covered  with  blackish 
oxyde,  which  is  removed  with  the  rubber.  More  mei- 
cury  is  then  poured  over  the  tin,  where  it  remains  at  a 
level  to  the  thickness  of  more  than  a  line,  without  run- 
ning off.  The  glass  is  applied  in  a  horizontal  direction 
to  the  table  at  one  of  its  extremities,  and  being  pushed 
forwards  it  drives  before  it  the  oxyde  of  tin  which  is  at 
the  surface  of  the  amalgam.  A  number  of  leaden 
weights,  covered  with  cloth,  arc  then  placed  on  the 
glass  which  floats  on  the  amalgam,  in  order  to  press  it 
down.  W  ithout  this  precaution  the  glass  would  exhibit 
the  interstices  of  the  crystals  resulting  from  the  amal- 
gam. These  crystals  have  the  form  of  large  square 
lamina'  irregularly  disposed. 

To  obtain  leaves  of  tin,  which  are  sometimes  six  or 
seven  feet  in  length,  with  a  proportionate  breadth,  they 
are  not  rolled  but  hammered  after  the  manner  of  gold- 
beaters. The  prepared  tin  is  first  cast  between  two  plates 
of  polished  iron,  or  between  two  smooth  stones  not  of  a 
porous  nature,  such  as  thunder-stone.  Twelve  of  these 
plates  are  placed  over  each  other ;  and  they  are  then  beat 
on  a  stone  mass  with  heavy  hammers,  one  side  of  which 
is  plain  and  the  other  rounded.  The  plates  joined  toge- 
ther are  first  beaten  with  the  latter :  when  they  become 
extended  the  number  of  the  plates  is  doubled,  so  that 
they  amount  sometimes  to  eighty  or  more.  They  are 
then  smoothed  with  the  flat  side  of  the  hammer,  and 
are  beat  fill  they  acquire  the  length  of  six  or  seven  feet, 
and  the  breadth  of  four  or  five.  The  small  block  of 
tin  from  which  they  are  formed  is  at  first  ten  inches 
long,  six  in  breadth,  and  a  line  and  a  quarter  in  thick- 
ness. When  the  leaves  are  of  less  extent,  and  thin,  from 
eighty  to  a  hundred  of  them  are  smoothed  together. 

Tin,  extracted  from  the  amalgam  which  has  been 
employed  for  silvering  glass,  exhibits  a  remarkable  pe- 
culiarity. When  fused  in  an  iron  pan,  its  whole  sur- 
face becomes  covered  with  a  multitude  of  telraedral 
prismatic  crystals,  two  or  three  lines  in  length  and  a 
quarter  of  a  line  in  thickness.  The  interior  of  these 
pieces  of  tin,  when  cut  with  a  chisel,  have  a  grayer  tint 
than  pure  tin,  which  is  as  white  as  silver.  The  latter 
crystallizes  also  by  cooling  ;  but  it  requires  care.  Wl.cn 
it  begins  to  be  fixed,  decant  the  part  which  is  still  in 
fusion,  and  there  will  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  cru- 
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cible  beautiful  crystals  of  a  dull  white  colour,  which 
appeared  to  me  to  be  cubes  or  parallelopipedons. 

Painting  on  Glav. — The  primitive  manner  of  paint-j 
iag  on  glass  was  very  simple,  and,  of  consequence, 
very  easy;  it  consisted  in  the  mere  arrangement  of 
pieces  of  glass  of  different  colours,  in  some  sort  of, 
symmetry ;  and  constituted  a  kind  of  what  we  call  Mo- 


work.  Afterwards,  when  they  came  to  attempt 
regular  designs,  and  even  to  represent  figures 
raised  with  all  their  shades,  their  whole  address  went 
no  farther  than  to  the  drawing  the  contours  of  the 
figures  in  black,  with  water  colours, 
draperies  after  the  same  manner,  on  glasses  of  the  co- 
lour of  the  object  intended  to  be  painted.  For  the 
carnations  they  chose  glass  of  a  bright  red ;  upon  which 
they  designed  the  principal  lineaments  of  the  face,  &c 


state,  with  less  heat  man  is  sutncieni  to  melt  such  other  'J 
kinds  of  glass  as  may  be  chosen  for  the  ground  or  body 
to  be  painted,  to  temper  these  colours,  so  as  to  make 
them  proper  to  be  worked  with  a  pencil,  and  to  bum 
or  reduce  diem  by  heat,  to  a  due  state  of  fusion,  with* 
out  injuring  or  melting  the  glass  which  constitutes  the 
body  painted.  The  first  thing  to  be  done,  in  order  to 
paint  on  glass,  in  the  modern  way,  is  to  design,  and 
even  colour,  die  whole  subject  on  paper.  Then  they 
make  choice  of  pieces  of  glass  proper  to  receive  the 
several  parte,  and  proceed  to  divide  or  distribute  the 
the  !  design  itself,  or  the  paper  it  is  drawn  on,  into  pieces 
suitable  to  those  of  glass  ;  having  always  a  view  that  the 
glasses  may  join  in  the  contours  of  the  figures,  and  the 
folds  of  the  draperies;  that  the  carnations  and  other 
finer  parts  may  not  be  damaged  by  the  lead  wherewith 


with  black.  At  fast,  the  taste  for  this  sort  of  painting^ die  pieces  are  to  be  joined  together.  The  distribution 
being  considerably  improved,  and  the  art  being  found*|*oeing  made,  they  mark  all  the  glasses,  as  well  as  papers* 
applicable  to  the  adorning  of  the  churches,  basilicas, i  with  letters  or  numbers,  that  they  may  be  known  again; 
&c.,  they  found  means  of  incorporating  the  colours1!  which  done,  applying  each  part  of  the  design  on  the 


with  the  glass  itself,  by  exposing  them  to  a  proper  de- 
gree of  fire,  after  the  colours  had  been  laid  on. 

Those  beautiful  works,  among  the  painters  in  glass, 
which  were  made  in  the  glass-house,  were  of  two 
kinds:  in  some,  the  colour  was  diffused  through  the 
whole  body  of  glass;  in  others,  which  were  the  more 
common,  the  colour  was  only  on  one  side,  scarcely  pe- 
netrating within  the  substance  above  one-third  of  a  line  ; 
though  this  was,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  colour,  the  yellow  being  always  found  to  enter 
the  deepest  These  last,  though  not  so  strong  and 
beautiful  as  the  former,  were  of  more  advantage  to  the 
Workmen ;  because,  on  the  same  glass,  though  already 
coloured,  they  could  shew  other  kinds  of  colours,  where 
there  was  occasion  to  embroider  draperies,  enrich  them 
with  foliages,  or  represent  other  ornaments  of  gold, 
silver,  8cc.  In  order  to  this,  they  made  use  of  emery ; 
grinding,  or  wearing  down  the  surface  of  the  glass,  till 
such  time  as  they  were  got  through  the  colour  to  the 
"clear  glass :  this  done,  they  applied  the  proper  colours 
on  die  other  side  of  the  glass.  By  this  means  the  new 
colours  were  prevented  from  running  and  mixing  among 
the  former,  when  the  glasses  came  to  be  exposed  to  the 
fire,  as  will  hereafter  be  shewn. 

When  the  intended  ornaments  were  to  appear  white, 
or  silvered,  they  contented  themselves  to  bare  the  gloss 
of  its  colour  with  emery,  without  applying  any  new  co- 
lour at  all ;  and  it  was  in  this  manner  that  they  wrought 
the  lights  and  heightening^  on  all  kinds  of  colours.  1  he 
painting  with  vitreous  colours  on  glass  depends  entirely 
on  the  same  principles  as  painting  in  enamel,  and  the 
manner  of  executing  it  is  likewise  the  same,  except  that 
in  this  the  transparency  of  the  colours  being  indispensa- 
bly requisite,  no  substances  can  be  used  to  form  them 
but  such  as  vitrify  perfectly :  and,  therefore,  die  great 
object  is  to  find  a  set  of  colours  which  are  composed  of 
such  substances,  as,  by  the  admixture  of  other  bodies, 
may  promote  their  vitrification  and  fusion ;  are  capable 
of  being  converted  into  glass ;  and  melting,  in  that 


glass  intended  for  it,  they  copy  or  transfer  the  design 
upon  this  glass,  with  the  black  colour,  diluted  in  gum 
water,  by  tracing  and  following  all  the  lines  and 
strokes,  as  they  appear  through  the  glass,  with  the  point 

of  a  pencil. 

When  these  first  strokes  are  well  dried,  which  hap- 
pens in  about  two  days,  the  work  being  only  in  black 
and  white,  they  give  it  a  slight  wash  over,  with  mine, 
gum  arabic,  and  a  little  black  ;  and  this  several  times 
repeated,  according  as  the  shades  arc  desired  to  be 
heightened ;  with  this  precaution,  never  to  apply  a  new 
wash,  till  the  former  is  sufficiently  dried.  I  bis  done, 
the  lights  aud  risings  are  given,  by  rubbing  off  the  co- 
lour in  the  respective  places,  with  a  wooden  point  or 
the  handle  of  the  pencil. 

As  to  the  other  colours  above-mentioned,  they  are 
used  with  gum  water,  much  as  in  painting  in  miniature, 
taking  case  to  apply  them  lightly,  for  fear  of  effacing 
the  outlines  of  the  design;  or  even,  for  the  greater 
security,  to  apply  diem  on  the  other  side,  especially 
yellow,  which  is  very  pernicious  to  other  colours  by 
blending  therewith. 

And  here  too,  as  in  pieces  of  black  and  white,  par- 
ticular regard  must  be  always  had  not  to  lay  colour  on 
colour,  or  lay  on  a  new  lay  till  such  time  as  the  former 
are  well  dried.  It  may  l>e  added,  that  the  yellow  is 
the  only  colour  that  penetrates  through  the  glass,  and 
incorporates  therewith  by  the  fire ;  the  rest,  and  parti- 
cularly the  blue,  which  is  very  difficult  to  use,  remain* 
ing  on  the  surface,  or  at  least  entering  very  little. 
When  die  painting  of  all  the  pieces  is  tini»hcd,  they  are 
carried  to  the  furnace  or  oven,  to  anneal  or  bake  the 
colours.  The  furnace  here  used  is  small,  built  of 
brick,  from  eighteen  to  thirty  inches  square.  At  six 
inches  from  the  bottom  is  an  aperture  to  put  in  the 
fuel  and  maintain  the  fire.  Over  this  aperture  is  a 
grate,  made  of  diree  square  bars  of  iron,  which 
the  furnace  and  divide  it  into  two  parts. 

is  another  little 
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which  they  taic  out  pieces  to  examine  bow  the  opera- 
tion goes  forward.  On  the  grate  is  placed  a  square 
earthen  pao,  six  or  seven  inches  deep,  and  five  or  six 
inches  less  every  way  than  the  perimeter  of  the  fur- 
nace. Ou  oue  side  hereof  is  a  Little  aperture,  through 
which  to  make  the  trials,  placed  directly  opposite  to 
that  of  the  furnaces  destined  fur  the  same  end.  In  this 
pan  are  the  pieces  of  glass  to  be  placed  in  the  following 
manner ;  first,  the  bottom  of  the  pan  is  covered  with 
three  strata  or  layers  of  quicklime  pulverized;  those 
strata  being  separated  by  two  others  of  old  broken  glass  j 
the  design  whereof  is  to  secure  the  painted  glass 
from  the  too  intense  heat  of  the  fire.  This  done,  the 
glasses  are  laid  horizontally  on  the  last,  or  uppermost 
layer  of  lime.  The  first  row  of  glass  they  cover  over 
with  a  layer  of  the  same  powder  an  inch  deep;  over 
this  they  lay  another  range  of  glasses  ;  and  thus  alter- 
nately till  the  pan  is  quite  full,  taking  care  that  the 
whole  heap  always  ends  with  a  layer  of  the  lime- 


The  pan  thus  prepared,  they  cover  up  the  furnace 
with  tiles  on  a  square  table  of  eartlieuware,  closely 
luted  all  round,  only  having  five  little  apertures,  one  at 
each  corner  and  another  in  the  middle  to  serve  as  chim- 
neys. 

Things  thus  disposed,  there  remains  nothing  but  to 
give  the  fire  to  the  work.  The  fire  for  the  two  first 
hours  must  be  very  moderate,  and  most  be  increased 
in  proportion  as  the  coction  advances  for  the  space  of 
ten  or  twelve  hours,  in  which  time  it  is  usually  com- 
pleted. At  last  the  fire,  which  at  first  was  only  of 
charcoal  is  to  be  of  dry  wood  ;  so  that  the  flame  covers 
the  whole  pan,  and  even  issues  out  at  the  chimneys. 
During  the  last  hours  they  make  assays  from  time  to 
time  by  taking  out  pieces  laid  for  that  purpose,  through 
the  little  aperture  of  the  furnace  and  pan,  to  see  whe- 
ther the  yellow  be  perfect,  and  the  other  colours  in 
good  order.  When  the  annealing  is  thought  sufficient, 
they  proceed  with  great  haste  to  extinguish  the  fire, 
which  otherwise  would  soon  burn  the  colours  and  break 


the  glasses. 


tn- 


We  have  been  favoured  with  some  practical 
formation  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Collins,  glass-manu- 
facturer of  the  Strand,  near  Temple  Bar,  and  to  him 
we  are  indebted  for  some  valuable  receipts,  which  we 
shall  present  to  our  readers.  This  ingenious  gentle- 
man has  always  specimens  of  his  art  by  him,  and  he  is 
exceedingly  ready  to  give  every  information  on  the  sub- 
ject to  inquiring  and  scientific  persons.  He  is  now  en- 
gaged upon  a  grand  window  for  the  cathedral  at  Exeter, 
and  another  for  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  which 
will  probably  at  least  rival  any  of  our  modern  manufac- 
tures in  this  way. 

"  Enamel  colours  and  painting  on  glass,"  rays  Mr. 
Collins,  "  differ  totally  from  all  others,  it  being  requisite 
on  glass  that  the  colours  used  should  appear  transparent, 
and  bear,  (without  blistering  in  the  kiln)  to  be  laid  on 
very  thick.  In  every  other  style  of  enamel  painting, 
the  fluxes  must  be  so  compounded  as  to  bring  die 


beauty  of  the  colour  on  the  surface,  and  they  do  not 
require  to  be  any  thing  like  the  substance  compared  n> 
those  used  on  glass. 

"  Crown  window  glass  is  the  best  for  the  purpose  of 
enamelling  upon,  its  principal  composition  or  bate 
being  silex,  which  is  not  only  the  best  substance  for 
receiving  colours,  but  also  by  far  the  best  as  the  base 
for  the  fluxes. 

"  The  best  fluxes  are  obtained  from  finely  calcined 
flints,  lead  and  salts  forming  the  fusing  matter;  these 
latter  must  be  carefully  used  in  various  proportions,  as 
the  colours  or  oxydes  require. 

"  Receipts  pon  the  Colours. — From  gold 
only  is  prepared  any  pink  or  rose  colours,  although 
it  has  often  been  asserted  that  the  French  have  pre- 
pared it  from  iron,  which  may  sometimes  answer  for 
an  orange-red,  but  will  never  produce  a  pink ;  and  it 
very  far  (even  as  a  red)  from  being  so  fixed  a  colour  as 
those  made  from  gold,  although  it  has  been  stated  to 
be  more  so.  In  fact,  a  colour  being  well  fixed  (on 
the  contrary)  depends  as  much  upon  die  properties  of 
the  flux  being  rightly  prepared  to  receive  it  as  on  the 
oxyde  or  colouring  matter  itself, 


"  All  metals  should  be  as  far  removed  from  their 
metallic  state  as  possible,  and  when  in  that  state  from 
which  it  would  be  the  most  difficult  to  restore  it,  it  is 
best  calculated  for  the  purpose,  therefore  gold  precipi- 
tated by  fin  is  better  than  that  by  an  alkali,  being  a 
much  more  perfect  oxyde.  Besides  that,  tin  is  the 
firmest  and  best  base  for 
lour  struck  from  gold. 

"  In  combining  the  fluxes  so  that  they  shall  bear 
the  greatest  possible  affinity  for  the  oxydes  intended, 
rests  the  principal  art  of  colour-making. 

"  In  the  solutions  of  gold  and  tin,  it  is  best  to  use 
more  of  the  nitric  and  as  little  of  the 
possible,  and  the  larger  the  proportion  of 
can  be  dissolved  in  a  certain  portion  of  acids  the 
better. 

"  In  the  solution  of  gold  the  beauty  of  the  colour 
rests  principally  in  the  precipitate ;  to  obtain  the  best, 
use  the  water  at  hot  as  potable ;  into  about  a  pint  of 
which  drop  a  little  gold  (about  15  or  10  drops),  then 
tlie  tin  most  carefully  by  a  drop  at  a  time  until  it  be- 
comes as  nearly  as  possible  the  colour  of  port-wine  at 
the  edge  of  the  bason  ;  it  will  then  instantly  precipi- 
tate itself.  Wash  it  several  times  with  very  hot  water ; 
it  must  now  be  mixed  wiUi  its  flux  before  it  is  suffered 
to  dry. 

"  Rose  colour  should  always  be  made  from  an  oxyde 
that  inclines  to  the  pink  (as  it  occasionally  differs)';  the 
flux  should 

of  silver  is  i 
fore  dry. 

"  1  have  entered  at  greater  length  into  the  pink  and 
rose  colours  produced  from  gold  than  on  any  other*, 
they  being  by  rar  the  most  difficult  to  produce,  and 
,  should  never  be  made  but  on  «  bright  and  clear  sun- 


contain  scarcely  any  lead,  a  small  portion 
then  added  and  the  whole  finely  ground  be- 
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shiny  day,  which  I  am  persuaded  has  great  influence 
on  the  preparation,  as  yon  never  can  produce  this  co- 
lour good  with  a  damp  atmosphere  or  a  cloudy  sky. 

"  Blue  is  made  from  cobalt;  the  best  is  that  pre- 
pared by  fire,  as  in  Staffordshire,  being  more  con- 
densed than  that  which  is  prepared  by  the  acids,  it  is 
then  fused  with  borax  ground  fine  and  washed  several 
times;  when  dry,  mixed  with  the  flux  and  melted 
together. 

"  Purple  is  made  from  an  oxyde  that  inclines  to  die 
blue,  and  the  flux  may  contain  a  much  larger  portion 
of  lead,  &c.  as  the  rose  colour,  only  omitting  the 
silver. 

"  Yellows  are  made  from  varied  proportions  of  the 
oxydes  of  antimony  and  lead.  Tin  is  best  omitted  and 
silcx  used  in  its  place ;  the  whole  to  be  well  melted. 

"  Orange.  Prepared  as  the  yellow,  only  introducing 
a  small  quantity  of  the  purple  oxydc  jaf  gold,  and  melted 
as  yellow. 

"  Brown  is  made  from  manganese  and  antimony 
ground  with  the  flux,  and  well  melted  together- 

"  Black  is  best  when  made  from  good  iron  scales 
and  oxyde  of  cobalt,  with  a  little  of  the  darkest  possi- 
ble purple  oxydes  of  gold,  mixed  with  the  flux  and 
melted  together. 

"  Green  is  made  from  copper  oxydated  by  fire,  j 
united  with  the  flux,  and  well  melted.    It  is  then  j 
mixed  with  yellow  to  produce  a  grass  green,  and  with 
white  enamel  (tnade  by  arsenic)  to  produce  a  blue-  | 
green. 

"  White,  which  is  seldom  used  on  glass,  is  made  from 
arseuic  mixed  with  the  flux,  and  when  in  a  state  of  fusion  ! 
kept  well  covered.  Tin  is  also  considered,  for  some  pur- 
poses, the  only  thing  from  which  a  good  fixed  white  can  be 


made,  but  all  that  I  have  yet  seen  made  in  this  country 
is  very  bad.  The  Venetian  white  enamel  can  only  be 
depended  on,  which  latter  more  particularly  applies  to 
enamelling  on  copper.* 

"  Ruby.  That  produced  by  the  ancients  is  what  has 
made  the  greatest  noise,  the  art  of  making  which  being 
considered  lost,  and  for  this  reason  principally  admired. 
But  this  is  an  error,  as  that  beautiful  colour  is  now 
made  in  as  great  perfection  as  ever,  and  equally  well 
understood.  Ruby  may  be  made  either  from  gold 
or  copper.  When  made  from  the  latter  the  colour 
is  liable  to  change  by  various  degrees  of  heat,  any  thing 
above  a  red-heat  totally  dissipating  it.  That  made 
from  gold  is  perfectly  fixed,  though  not  quite  so  deep  a 
tint ;  with  this  latter,  antimony,  iron,  and  silver  arc 
used.    With  the  copper  red  tartar. 

"  Paintings  on  glass  require  infinitely  more  care  in 
burning  than  enamel,  both  on  account  of  the  superior 
size  aud  britdeness  of  the  substance  ;  it  therefore  requires 
many  hours  annealing. 

"  In  the  preparing  of  glass  and  enamel  colours  there 
is  great  difference ;  but  the  oxydes  or  colouring  matters 
are  alike  in  all,  excepting  the  yellow,  which  on  glass  is 
produced  from  silver,  on  enamel  from  antimony. 

"  A  flue  red  is  produced  on  glass  by  the' union  of 
silver  and  antimony." 


*  The  bard  wait*  enamel  n  bat  very  little  understood  im  Hat 
country.  By  some  its  base  (a*  I  before  observed)  is  stated  to  be 
the  oxyde  of  tin,  but  it  is  very  doubtful.  This  U  that  «ib%tjnre 
used  an  the  first  ground  or  coatin;  of  tbe  copper-plates  for  eaa- 
inel  paintinp,  over  wbirli  a  somewhat  more  transparent  and  »ott*r 
enamel  (termed  flux)  is  laid,  which  melting  sooner  than  the  first 
U  better  adapted  for  receiving  tbe  colours.  In  this  style  of  palat- 
ini" so  little  can  be  done  before  It  i»  necessary  to  fire  "the  picture, 


GLAZING. 


Giazing  is  by  no  means  unimportant;  it  is  one 
among  the  numerous  dispensations  of  Providence  to  pro- 
mote the  comfort  and  convenience  of  his  people,  in 
climates  subject,  by  dteir  position,  more  or  less  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  an  irregular  atmosphere.  The  ancient 
nations  were  more  favoured  in  these  respects  than  the 
moderns  :  hence  they  did  not  so  much  require  the  pro- 
tection to  be  derived  from  filling  the  apertures  of  their 
dwellings  with  glass,  as  is  the  case  with  us.  And  it  is 
perliaps  from  this  circumstance,  that  we  find  so  very  few 
notices  among  them  of  such  an  application.  The  win- 
dows discovered  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeia  were 


filled  with  squares  of  Amber,  although  glass  was  not 
unknown  at  the  time  :  but  it  might  have  been  considered 

]  of  too  much  importance  to  be  appropriated  to  such  a 
purpose.  That  die  Greeks  had  windows  in  their  build- 
ings, is  ascertained  from  die  ruins  of  their  edifices 
still  extant.  Tbe  vestibule  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva 
Polias,  leading  to  that  of  the  Pandrosium  at  Athens, 

j  has  windows,  or  at  least  apertures  for  their  reception ; 

j  and  from  the  nature  of  their  construction,  the  marble 
jaurab  being  adapted  to  receive  in  them  a  frame,  it  is 
probable  these  apertures  were  enclosed  with  some  sub- 
stance of  a  diaphanous  nature;  as  there  can  be  no  doubt 

but 
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but  that  they  were  left  for  the  purpose  of  admitting 
light  as  well  as  perhaps  air.  Neither  is  it  imagined 
that  glass  windows  were  very  common  even  at  Rome, 
although  most  of  their  celebrated  authors  frequently  make 
mention  of  glass,  but  it  was  so  rare  as  to  be  attainable 
only  by  the  superior  people.  If  it  had  been  common, 
or  at  least  in  the  way  in  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
considering  it,  Nero  might  have  gotten  his  drinking 
glasses  somewhat  cheaper  than  he  is  reported  to  have 
done.  Another  circumstance  also  shews  that  glass 
was  by  no  means  brought  to  perfection,  for  instead  of 
thx  Roman  ladies  using  polished  plates  of  it  at  their 
toilet,  silver  highly  wrought  and  polished  was  adopted. 
.  It  may  be  said,  "  that  although  glass  was  not  employed 
for-  mirrors  it  might  have  been  for  windows.  To 
which  it  may  be  answered,  "  if  it  had  been  common  for 
the  latter,  it  could  not  have  long  remained  uncommon 
for  the  former,  as  the  silvering  we  employ  to  make 
it  answer  that  purpose  could  have  been  supplied  by 
numerous  other  devices." 

The  first  notice  we  have  of  die  application  of  glass 
to  the  purpose  of  glazing  windows  occurs  in  Bede's 
History  dc  Locis  Sanctis,  c.  6,  who,  speaking  of  the 
church  on  Mount  Olivet  near  Jerusalem,  says,  "  in 
the  West  front  of  it  were  eight  windows,  which  on  some 
occasions  used  to  be  illuminated  /with  lamps',  which 
shone  so  bright  through  the  glass  that  the  mount  seemed 
in  a  blaze."  And  the  same  author  affirms,  that  the 
Abbot  Benedict  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  art  of 
manufacturing  of  glass  into  this  kingdom  by  bringing 
over  artists  from  the  Continent  for  that  purpose.  This 
happened  about  669,  at  which  time*  architecture  had  made 
considerable  progress,  and  many  rel  igious  houses  were  then 
building  and  had  been  already  erected.  And  if  it  be  consi- 
dered to  what  perfection  this  business  of  glass  bad  been 
brought  even  in  a  century  or  two  after,  particularly  in  the 
work  of  staining  and  painting  it,  &c.  it  will  not  be  too 
much  to  infer  that  its  improvement  advanced  with 
the  architecture  of  the  time ;  to  which  it  was  so  well 
adapted  both  to  give  it  splendour  as  well  as  improve 
and  add  a  variety  by  its  contrast. 

Glazing,  as  it  is  now  practised,  embraces  the  cut- 
ting of  ail  the  varieties  of  glass  manufactured  for  win- 
dows, together  with  fixing  it  in  sashes  by  means  of 
Clicks  and  a  stopping  of  putty  ;  also  the  fonning  of 
casements  and  securing  die  glass  bv  bands  of  lead 
fastened  to  outside  frames  of  iron.  The  glazier  is  in- 
truded likewise  with  the  windows  for  public  buildings 
ms  well  as  private,  composed  of  an  infinite  variety  of 
coloured  and  painted  glass,  embracing  all  the  diversified 
tints  in  nature,  so  combined  by  opposing  them  in  con- 
trary shades  and  figures  as  to  produce  a  pleasing  whole, 
ortcoup  d'ceil.  1 nese  departments  constitute  the  pre- 
eminent employ  of  the  glazier  of  the  present  time,  and 
is  that  in  which  be  values  himself  most  upon  in  per- 
forming. We  have  now  in  London  several  tradesmen 
■who  have  pursued  this  part  of  their  business  with  a 
laudable  zeal,  and  have  produced  specimens  of  colour- 
superior  in  point 


of  drawing  and* arrangement  to  any  that  was  done 
during  the  period  of  our  ancestors.  We  have  already 
referred  to  Mr.  Collins  in  the  Strand,  and  we  may 
add  Mr.  Backler  of  Newman-street,  aud  Mr.  Mil- 
ler of  Swallow-street.  This  latter  artist  has  been 
employed  in  the  restoration  of  the  windows-  to  Henry 
the  Seventh's  Chapel  at  Westminster,  in  which  he 
has  shewn  an  antiquarian  knowledge  highly  credita- 
ble to  his  talents.  He  has  also  been  engaged  in  the 
restoring  of  several  windows  in  the  cathedrals  in  the 
provinces,  and  has  executed  some  superb  windows 
for  a  villa  at  Sunbury,  in  Middlesex,  each  window 
having  figures  in  groups  after  the  paintings  of  Domeni- 
chino.  They  are  painted  in  all  the  brilliancy  of  co- 
lours for  which  die  original  pictures  were  distinguished. 
The  mode  of  charging  for  this  kind  of  business  is  re- 
gulated by  the  desigu  proposed  to  be  executed.  Plain' 
colours  m  glass  are  not  much  more  expensive  Uian  good 
common  glass,  and  may  be  introduced  to  produce  a 
very  pleasing  effect  of  itself,  observing  to  vary  the  tinta 
and  shapes  of  the  glass.  Plain  coloured  glass  is  charged 
by  the  pound,  while  all  other  glass  is  charged  by  tbe 
foot  Superficial,  and  the  former  varies  only  as  the 
difficulty  and  expense  of  the  colouring.  All  the  com- 
mon tints,  for  instance,  orange,  greens,  and  reds,  &c. 
are  on  an  average  charged  from  six  to  seven  shillings 
a  pound,  and  blues,  Sec.  somewhat*more.  The  manufac- 
ture  of  the  real  ruby,  for  which  the  ancient  windows  in  our 
churches  are  so  much  distinguished  is  now  lost;  and  no 
modern  artist  has  yet  been  enabled  successfully  to  imi- 
tate it ;  of  course  all  that  is  at  present  made  use  of  is 
of  the  antient  glass  of  that  colour,  and  consequently  be- 
comes very  dear,  and  difficult  from  its  scarcity  to  be 
obtained  at  any  price. 

The  most  ancient  species  of  glazing  was  in  head- 
work,  as  our  many  cathedrals  and  religious  houses,  still 
extant,  demonstrate ;  and  fixing  glass  in  leaden  frames 
is  still  continued  for  the  same  description  of  buildings. 
The  business  of  a  glazier,  if  considered  in  its  most  sim- 
ple operations,  consists  in  fitting  all  the  various  kinds 
of  glass  manufactured  and  sold,  into  sashes  previously 
prepared  to  receive  them.  The  sashes  as  Uiey  are  now 
made  have  a  groove  or  rebate  formed  on  the  back  of 
their  cross  and  vertical  bars  adapted  to  admit  die  glass ; 
into  these  rebates  die  glazier  minutely  fits  the  squares, 
which  he  beds  iu  a  composition  called  putty. 

The  putty  consists  of  pounded  whiting  beaten  up 
with  linseed  oil,  and  so  kueeded  and  worked  together  as 
to  make  a  tough  end  tenacious  ccmeut,  and  is  of  great 
durability ;  this  the  glazier  colours  to  suit  the  sashes  he 
may  have  in  hand.  If  they  are  common  deal  sashes, 
the  putty  is  left  and  used  as  first  mauufactured  ;  but  if 
diey  are  mahogany,  it  is  coloured  widi  ochre  till  it 
approaches  more  nearly  that  of  the  sashes. 

In  glazing  wiudows  the  colour  of  die  glass  is  that  on 
jvhich  the  greatest  beauty  is  given  to  the  work ;  and  to 
effect  this  successfully  many  different  manufactories 
have  been  established.  The  most  usual  kind  of  window- 
glass  now  found  at  the  glazier's  is  called  crown-glass  ; 
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it  is  picked  and  divided  at  the  manufactory  into  the  se- 
veral different  kinds  which  are  known  as  first,  seconds, 
and  thirds,  and  which  particularly  denote  the  qualities 
of  the  several  kinds  of  glass,  the  first  being  known  as 
best  crown,  the  next  in  quality  second  crown,  and  the 
hut  thirds,  or  third  crown,  the  price  of  each  varying 
according  to  the  quality.  The  glass  is  in  pieces  called 
tables  of  about  three  feet  in  diameter  each,  and  when 
selected  and  nicked  as  above  they  are  packed  in  crates, 
twelve  of  such  tables  being  put  in  each  crate  of  best 
glass,  fifteen  in  the  seconds,  and  eighteen  in  the  thirds. 
The  crates  consist  of  an  open  framing  of  unhewn  wood, 
and  the  glass  is  packed  in  them  in  straw  for  security. 
The  glaziers  purchase  such  glass  by  the  crate,  although 
the  duty  on  it  is  collected  by  the  pound.  The  price  of 
'  a  crate  of  glass  varies  as  its  quality,  the  best  crown 
being  now  (since  the  late  additional  duty)  worth  per 
crate  about  four  guineas,  the  seconds  three,  and  the 
thirds  two  guineas.  There  are  several  manufactories 
for  what  is  called  crown-glats,  but  the  most  esteemed 
in  the  market  is  that  which  is  made  at  Newcastle  and 
in  its  neighbourhood. 

Green  glass  is  another  of  these  species,  and  which  is 
greatly  in  demand  for  all  the  purposes  in  which  colour 
is  not  so  particularly  sought  for.  This  sort  of  glass  U 
Used  in  the  glazing  of  the  windows  of  cottages,  also  for 
green  and  hot-houses,  to  which  it  is  found  (o  answer 
every  purpose.  It  is  not  more  than  one-half  the  cost 
of  the  crown-glass.  The  green-glass  appears  to  have 
been  the  most  ancient  kind  made  use  of,  as  most  of  the 
vestiges  remaining  in  the  old  windows  approach  very 
nearly  in  their  quality  to  what  is  now  sold  under  that 
designation.  The  glaziers  also  prepare  the  crown-glass 
so  as  to  produce  an  opaque  effect :  it  is  adapted  to  pre- 
vent the  inconvenience  of  being  overlooked.  It  is 
technically  called  ground-glass,  which  is  not  improper, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  rendered  opaque  by  nibbing  away  the 
polish  from  off  its  surface,  to  do  which  the  glazier  takes 
care  to  have  the  sheets  or  panes  of  glass  brought  to  their 
proper  size,  then  they  are  laid  down  smoothly  as  well  as 
firm,  either  on  sand,  or  any  other  substance  which  is 
adapted  to  admit  of  its  lying  securely.  He  then  rubs  it 
with  sand  and  water  or  emery  till  the  polish  be  completely 
removed;  it  is  then  washed,  dried,  and  stopped  into  the 
window  for  which  it  was  prepared.  There  was  a  species  of 
glas*  made  at  Venice  originally,  which  was  manufac- 
tured wholly  for  this  purpose,  and  is  now  to  be  seen  in 
many  counting-houses  and  old  buildings.  Its  general 
appearance  presented  an  uneven  surface,  appearing  as 
though  indented  all  over  with  wires,  leaving  the  inter- 
vening shapes  in  the  form  of  lozenges.  This  glass  was 
very  thick  and  strong,  and  is  of  the  description  known 
as  plate-glass.  None  of  it  has  been  imported  into 
England  for  many  years  past ;  in  consequence  of  which 
grinding  the  crown-glass,  as  above  described,  has  been 
made  use  of  to  answer  the  same  purpose.  How- 
ever, at  this  time  it  is  manufactured  and  sold  in  tables 
at  the  depot  for  plate  glass  lately  established  in 


Smithfield,  where  it  is  known  and  sold 
nomination  of  Venice  plate-glass. 

The  crown-glass  not  admitting  of  being  cut  to  very 
large  sized  squares,  and  as  the  fashion  of  making  fold- 
ing sashes  has  become  general,  recourse  has  been  had 
to  obtain  tables  of  sizes  adequate  to  admit  of  pieces 
being  taken  out  of  them  adapted  to  glaze  such  windows. 
This  was  first  attempted  at  a  glass-bousc  at  Ratcliff, 
near  London ;  it  failed  however,  from  there  not  being 
a*  demand  capable  of  supporting  such  a  manufactory. 
However,  at  this  time  the  Newcastle  people  are 


ceeding  in  producing  their  tables  in 
to  answer  almost  every  purpose. 

The  moet  beautiful  glass  made  use  of  is  that  sold 
by  the  British  Plate-Glass  Company  in  Albion  Place, 
which  is  manufactured  by  them  at  Ravenscroft,  in  Lan- 
cashire. This  glass  is  nearly  colourless,  and  of  a  suf- 
ficient thickness  to  admit  of  its  being  polished  to  the 
greatest  delicacy.  From  this  depot  looking-glasses  may 
be  obtained  of  surprising  dimensions  in  point  of  size; 
and  from  hence  it  is  that  most  of  the  plate-glass,  so 
much  the  fashion  in  our  windows  at  this  time,  is  ob- 
tained. This  company  sell  their  glass  in  proportion  to 
its  size,  the  value  increasing  as  it  increases.  At  their 
warehouse  are  to  be  seen  thousands  of  different  sued 
plates,  every  one  of  which  labelled  of  its  size  in  inches 
only,  as  it  is  by  inches  that  such  glass  is  bought  and 
sold. 

The  glaziers,  in  glazing  windows  of  plate-glass,  strike 
it  out  to  the  size  required  by  a  fine  diamond,  after 
which  they  break  off  the  pieces  by  pincers;  such  glass 
varies  in  its  thickness  from  one- eighth  to  as  much  as  a 
quarter  of  an  inch.    Purchasers  of  glass  of  this  Com- 
pany may  almost  always  get  suited  in  the  sizes  they 
may  want  at  the  depot  in  Albion  Place,  but  if  the 
pieces  are  larger  than  the  size  required,  the  loss  occa- 
sioned by  reducing  it  falls  on  the  buyer,  as  he  must  pay 
for  the  whole  of  its  admeasurement.    But  if  an  order 
be  left  to  be  executed,  and  time  allowed  to  send  to  the 
manufactory  at  Ravenscroft,  the  glass  is  sent  in  sizes 
exacdy  corresponding  to  the  order  given,  and  will  be 
charged  as  such  only :  this  circumstance  is  of  some  im- 
portance when  large  quantities  are  required,  as  is  not 
unfrequendy  the  case  at  this  time,  when  plate-glass  is 
so  much  in  fashion.    The  company  often  require  three 
or  four  months  to  execute  au  order  of  any  magnitude. 
The  value  of  such  kind  of  glass  is  very  considerable  in 
comparison  of  the  other  sorts,  common  sized  squares 
for  windows  amounting  from  two  to  three  pounds  each, 
and  sometimes,  in  French  windows,  as  high  as  five 
pounds.    It  is,  nevertheless,  so  much  preferred  at  this 
time,  that  even  our  shop  windows  in  the  leading  streets 
are  daily  becoming  glazed  with  it. 

There  are  also  many  other  sorts  of  plate-glass  in  use, 
among  these,  that  which  is  called  German-sheet  is  the 
most  esteemed ;  its  colour  is  beautiful,  being  the  most 
colourless  of  any  made,  but  its  outside  appearance  is 
"-i,  arising  from  it* 
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wavy.  Indeed  it  resembles,  on  its  outside,  a  substance 
which  has  been  subjected  to  -the  hammer.  The  plate- 
glass  seen  in  windows,  of  a  red  tint,  was  much  in  use 
about  twenty  years  since,  and  is  of  German  manufac- 
ture, and  known  among  the  glaziers  as  Bohemian  plate- 
glass  ;  its  colour  at  first  was  calculated  to  strike,  but  co- 
lour is  no  recommendation  to  glass,  and  hence  it  is 
now  almost  quite  laid  aside. 

Glaziers  value  their  work  by  feet,  inches,  and  parts, 
and  the  value  of  the  glass  increases  as  that  of  the  size 
of  its  squares.  Their  charges  are  regulated  by  the 
Master  and  Warden*  and  Court-assistants  of  the  Com- 


pany of  Glaziers,  who  are  generally  not  very  unmindful 
of  themselves.  The  table  of  their  present  charges  runs 
thus:—  ,  d 

Best  crown,  in  squares,  not  exceeding  3  ft.  1  3*  1Q" 
in  each  square  $ 

Ditto,  ditto,  2  ft.  6  in.  in  each  square  .    .     3  4 

Ditto,  ditto,  2  ft.  ditto  3  2 

Ditto,  ditto,  under  2  ft  ditto    ....  SO 

Second  crown,  of  similar  proportions,  is  about  10 
per  cent,  cheaper  than  the  best  crown. 

And  thirds,  in  a  proportion  of  10  per  cent,  still 
cheaper  than  the  seconds. 

Green-glass  is  the  cheapest  window  glass  made,  and 
is  pat  into  new  sashes  at  a  price  not  exceeding  eighteen 
pence  per  foot. 

All  kinds  of  bent-glass,  for  circular  or  other  win- 
dows, varies  in  its  price  in  proportion  to  its  size  and  to 
the  trouble  in  obtaining  and  fitting  it  in. 

Cottage,  and  some  kind  of  church-windows  are 
glazed  in  squares,  or  other  figures,  in  leaden  rebates, 
such  kind  of  glass,  when  so  fitted  in  windows  of  the 
shape  of  a  rhombus,  are  technically  called  "  quarries." 
The  lead  for  such  windows  is  cast  and  drawn  for  the 
purpose,  and  purchased  by  the  glaziers  in  packages  by 
the  cwt. ;  it  is  cut  to  the  sizes  and  lengths  required, 
and  soldered  together  at  their  intersections :  the  leaden 
work  is  of  various  sizes  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of 
die  work  for  which  it  is  wanted.  This  metal,  which  is 
used  instead  of  the  cross-bars  of  sashes,  is  so  soft  as  to 
be  easily  bent  where  the  groove  is  left  in  it  for  the  { 
glass ;  one  side  or  cheek  of  which  is  pressed  down  all 
round,  the  shape  left  in  it  for  the  glass  by  a  small  tool 
called  a  stopping-knife,  and  the  quarry  is  putlnto  the 
place  so  made  for  it,  and,  with  the  same  tool,  the  side 
of  the  groove  which  had  been  thus  bent  down  to  admit 
it,  is  raised  up  to  the  quarry,  and  is  afterwards  smooth- 
ed close  to  it.  These  kind  of  windows  are  farther 
strengthened  by  vortical  and  cross  bars  of  iron,  to  which 
the  leaden  ones  are  secured  by  bands  soldered  to  the 
latter,  and  bent  and  twisted  round  the  former ;  in  cot- 
tage windows  these  bars  are  often  of  wood  to  which 
the  bands  are  fastened  in  a  similar  manner. 

Glaziers  now  cut  all  their  glass  out  with  the  diamond, 
whereas  formerly  an  iron  was  made  use  of  fur  that  pur- 
pose, called  a  grozing-iron :  there  is  reason  to  believe 
tliat  this  process  was  tedious,  and  even  difficult;  and, 
perhaps,  inapplicable  to  the  separating  of  the  plate- 


glass.   The  grozing-iron  was  an  instrument  made,  in  its 
shape,  not  unlike  a  key  such  as  is  used  for  the  purpose 
of  opening  and  shutting  locks  ;  it  had  wards  in  its  sides 
which  were  applied  to  scratch  the  surface  and  snap  off 
the  part  required  to  be  separated.   The  diamond  now 
in  general  use  is  as  complete  for  this  purpose  as  can 
possibly  be  wished,  as,  by  drawing  it  merely  over  the 
glass  to  be  cat,  its  surface  becomes  so  regularly  frac- 
tured as  to  allow,  by  a  small  pressure  downwards,  the 
piece  operated  upon  to  be  easily  removed,  and  that 
without  much  chance  of  accident.    For  this  purpose, 
the  diamond  spark  must  be  left  in  its  natural  state  as 
found  in  the  mines,  as  its  principal  virtue  lies  m  its 
outward-coat.   It  is  ascertained  that  when  it  is  cut  or 
polished  it  loses  all  its  power  in  promoting  the  fracture 
on  the  glass.   To  make  the  diamond  useful  to  the  gla- 
zier, it  is  fixed  in  lead  secured  by  a  ferrule  of  brass, 
which  is  fastened  to  a  handle  of  ebony  or  other  hard 
wood,  the  whole  together  not  assuming  a  size  larger 
than  a  moderate  sized  drawing-pencil.   The  diamond, 
thus  described,  constitutes  the  principal  working-tool  of 
the  glazier,  and  its  scarcity  renders  its  value  to  a  jour- 
neyman of  some  little  importance;  some  masters  in 
this  business  supply  their  men  with  this  tool,  while 
others  require  them  to  find  their  own.    The  other  tools 
which  they  use  consist  of  a  rule  commonly  of  three 
feet  in  length,  divided  into  thirty-six  parts  or  inches, 
and  each  part  or  inch  again  divided  into  fractions. 
With  this  rule  the  squares  and  tables  of  glass  are  di- 
vided, and  cut  to  the  several  sizes  wanted.    A  glazier 
also  wants  several  small  straight-edges  for  the  diamond 
to  work  against.    A  straight-edge  consists  merely  of  a 
thin  piece  of  mahogany,  or  other  bard  wood,  about 
two  inches  wide,  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, w  rought  quite  parallel,  having  its  faces  right  and 
left  splayed  off  a  little  to  allow  of  the  diamond  being' 
drawn  more  correctly  against  its  edge.    They  have  also 
stopping-knives  for  bedding  the  glass  in  the  wooden  re- 
bates of  the  sashes;  a  stopping-knife  is  no  more  thsn 
an  instrument  similar  to  a  common  dinner-knife  reduced 
in  the  length  of  the  blade  to  about  three  inches,  and 
ground-away  on  each  of  its  edges  till  they  approach  to  an 
apex.    With  this  knife  he  smooths  and  spreads  the 
putty  to  secure  the  glass  in  the  sashes.    In  repairs  of 
windows  for  broken  squares,  which  the  glazier  calls 
"  stopping  in,"  or  "  squares  stopped  in,"  he  makes  use 
of  another  knife  for  the  purpose  of  hacking  out  the  old 
putty,  and  which  is  termed  the  "  hacking-out  tool,"  and 
consists  literally  of  no  more  than  an  old  broken  knife 
ground  sharp  on  its  edge,  and  also  at  the  end  where  it 
has  been  broken  off  from  the  rest  of  the  blade.  The 
old  putty  is  cut  out  of  the  rebates  by  applying  the 
hacking-out  tool  ail  round  them,  by  striking  it  at  its 
thickest  ot  upper  edge  with  a  common  small  hammer  until 
the  whole  of  the  old  putty  is  removed,  which,  when 
done,  the  rebate  of  the  sash  is  scraped  and  smoothed 
all  round  by  the  stopping-knife,  and  the  new  square  of 
grass  is  cut  into  the  sash,  bedded  in  putty,  and  finished. 
The  glazier  also  requires  a  pair  of  compasses  made,  in  one 
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of  tbeir  legs,  with  a  socket  adapted  to  receive  the  handle 
of  the  diamond  ;  with  die  compasses  so  prepared  he 
draws  and  cat*  out  ell  the  shapes  of  glass  required  for 
the  glazing  of  fan-lights,  or  other  circukir  portions  of 
glass  wanted  in  sashes. 

The  business  of  a  glazier  also  includes  cleaning  the 
glass  in  windows  in  inhabited  houses ;  this  forms  no  in- 
considerable portion  of  his  trade  in  London,  and  many 
of  the  master*,  when  in  a  large  way,  keep  one  or 
more  men  constantly  employed  in  it,  the  charge  for  | 
which  is  regulated  by  the  number  of  wiodowa  cleaned, 
or  the  number  of  squares  in  each  sash.    When  the 
windows  exceed  twelve  squares  in  each  Uicy  are  num- 
bered aud  charged  at  per  dozen,  the  price  varying  from 
6d.  to  8d.  each  dozen.    When  the  sashes  are  folding, 
or  what  is  better  known  as  French-windows,  the  squares 
of  glass  in  such  sashes  running  much  larger,  a  third 
more  is  charged  for  the  cleaning  of  them  than  for  the 
common  windows.   The  master  glazier  takes  the  risk  of 
breaking  of  glass  by  his  men,  when  employed  in  this 


There  are  in  London  several  tradesmen  known  only 
as  glass-cutters ;  tbeir  business  embraces  the  cutting  out 
of  the  glass  only,  which  they  retail  in  pieces  or  squares 
exactly  to  the  sue  applied  for,  the  parties  purchasing  un- 
dertaking of  themselves  the  business  of  stopping  them  in. 

The  prices  of  the  glaziers  are  very  irregular  when 
left  to  themselves  to  make  men-  own  charges.  They 
adopt  those  of  the  Glaziers'  Company  usually,  and  it  is 
from  these  charges  which  the  surveyors  regulate  theirs 
from  (or,  as  it  is  generally  called,  the  measure  and 
value) ;  but  glazing  may  be  done  (with  a  good  profit  to 
the  glazier)  at  15  per  cent,  less  than  either,  and  with 
glass  as  good,  and  as  neatly  and  well  cut  in  as  it  is 
generally  by  the  master  who  adopts  his  charges  from 
the  Company's  list  of  prices.    Good  glazing  requires 
that  all  the  glass  be  cut  ftU  into  the  rebates,  that  is, 
that  the  glass  fill  the  void  left  for  it  in  the  sash  com- 
pletely.  When  the  glass  is  cot  too  small,  or  even  too 
large,  it  is  easily  broken  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  from 
within,  or  by  the  wind  from  without ;  careless  glaziers 
not  unfrequently,  when  they  have  cut  tbeir  glass  too 
small,  leave  the  putty  projecting  from  the  wood  very 
full  all  round  to  hide  this  defect  in  their  glazing,  but  no 
glazier  who  [has  any  respect  for  his  reputation  would 
suffer  glass  so  cut  to  be  sent  from  out  of  bis  premises. 
The  putty  in  no  case  should  project  beyond  the  line  of 
the  wood  in  the  inside,  or,  more  properly,  the  mould- 
ing side  of  the  window ;  but  should  be  exactly  fair  and 
level  with  it  in  every  part.    Large  squares  of  glass 
should  be  firmly  bedded  in  the  rebate  of  the  sash  in 
putty  of  a  moderate  consistence  in  point  of  tempering, 
and  when  so  bedded  all  round,  small  sprigs  or  tacks 
should  be  driven  into  the  rebates  to  further  secure  it  in  the 
sash,  and  the  n-hole  should  afterwards  be  further  covered 
with  another  lining  of  putty  spread  quite  smooth  nil 
round  die  rebate  on  the  outside.    Sashes,  of  whatever 
description  they  may  be\  should  be  once  painted  over, 
or,  as  it  is  called,  primed,  before  they  are  put  into  the 


hand  of  the  glazier,  as  tl»e  putty  will  be  more  firm  and 
durable  by  adopting  such  a  previous  priming. 

Lately  there  has  been  a  considerable  additional  duty 
on  gnus,  amounting  in  Ihe  way  in  which  the  public  are 
charged  for  it  to-  at  least  20  per  cent. ;  the  prices  be- 
fore recited  embrace  this  additional  rate.  Every  con- 
sumer of  glass  when  in  want  of  a  large  quantity, 
should,  previously  to  giving  his  order  to  the>  ghvier, 
specially  agree  for  its  price  and  also  quality;  for ihc 
latter  purpose,  to  name  particularly  of  what  kind  of 
glass  the  windows  are  to  be  glazed,  referring  to  the 
cashes  themselves  for  their  sites ;  by  sending  to  several 
of  the  trade  for  an  estimate  of  the  price  in  this  manner, 
he  will  get  his  work  performed  at  a  value  for  below  the 
usual  or  Company's  price.  It  should,  however,  be  ob- 
served that  what  is  said  of  the  glazier,  in  this  respect,  is 
applicable  to  every  other  branch  of  the  building  business. 

In  the  decoration  of  the  windows  Of  our  churches, 
for  which  the .  zeal  and-  piety  of  our  ancestors  were  so 
remarkable,  and  in  which  they  arrived  at  so  great  a 
degree  of  perfection  in  having  produced  colours  on 
glass  at  once  of  superior  beauty  and  brilliancy  to  any 
i  thing  since  accomplislied,  the  superior  excellence  u& 
I  their  colours  was  retained  in  all  its  splendour  through 
the  several  reigns  antecedent  to  that  of  Elizabeth;  after 
which,  and  m  consequence  of  the  interdiction  of  art 
from  the  then  cherished  opinions  of  their  works  berog 
idolatrous,  and  in  no  way  conformable  to  the  spirit 
of  the  religious  notions  then  taking  effect  by  the  re- 
formation, it  began  to  fail.  The  ruby-coloured  glass, 
so  much  esteemed  at  this  time,  began  to  disappear  at 
that  period,  and  did  completely  so  during  the  reign  of 
her  successor  James  I.  Many  attempts  have  been 
since  made  to  recover  it,  but  the  trials  and  ex  pomes  at- 
tending them  having  been  tedious  and  enormous,  ha* 
deterred  the  artists  from  yet  having  successfully  followed 
up  its  pursuit,  in  consequence  of  which  no  glass  of  the 
ruby  kind  is  now  manufactured. 

The  value  of  painted  windows,  as  has  been  befwr 
observed,  will  entirely  depend  on  their  design,  and  the 
variety  of  colours  to  be  introduced  m  them.  Some 
curious  estimates  of  the  expense  of  *uch  wiudows,  as 
they  were  executed  for  the  sumptuous  chapel  in  King  s 
College,  at  Cambridge,  may  be  seen  in  the  Appendix 
to  Bntton's  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain, 
which  is  made  for  eighteen  windows  of  the  upper  story 
of  the  chape),  and  runs  thus,  viz.  that  the  work  is  agreed 
t.'  be  executed  "  with  good,  clene,  sure  and  perfytiW 
;  asee,  and  oryent  colours,  and  imagery"   These  t<< 
b    equal  to  the  windows  of  the  King's  New  Chapel, 
at  vVestminster :  Six  of  the  windows  to  be  finished  with- 
in twelve  months,  and  the  other  twelve  windows  within 
four  years.   To  bind  all  the  windows  "  with  double 
bands  of  leade  for  defence  of  great  wyndes  and  ou tra- 
gi ous  wethering,  after  the  rate  of  two-pence  evry  ffootte," 
the  glass  to  be  16  pence  per  foot.  The  glaziers  ("  Willi- 
am son  and  SymondeV*)  to  the  work  were  bound  to 
perform  the  conditions  of  the  indenture  under  a  pe- 
nalty of  500  "  murkes  sterliugee." 

GOLD- 
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The  business  of  the  gold-beater  is  to  reduce  solid 
gold  and  silver  into  what  is  denominated  leaf-gold  and 
silver,  though  the  metals  iu  this  state  are  many  degrees 
thinner  and  finer  than  any  leaf  whatever.  Gold  and 
silver  leaf  is  absolutely  necessary  in  many  other  trades, 
and  it  will  be  our  business  in  this  article  to  explain  the 
method  by  which  the  solid  and  dense  substance  is  re- 
duced to  this  state  of  almost  inconceivable  thinness,  in 
which,  notwithstanding  its  specific  gravity,  it  will  float 
in  the  air  like  a  feather. 

Gold  in  itself,  and  when  very  pure,  is  soft,  easily  cut 
or  graved,  and  so  tough,  that  when  at  length  made  to 
break  by  repeated  bendings,  backwards  or  forwards,  the 
fracture  on  each  of  the  pieces,  appears  drawn  out  like 
a,  wedge.  1 

The  colour  of  pure  gold,  by  reflected  light,  is  a  full 
bright  yellow,  tending  on  one  hand  towards  orange, 
and,  on  the  other,  towards  a  brass  yellow.  Gold  fused 
with  borax  becomes  paler  than  usual,  but  when  fused 
•with  nitre  it  becomes  more  highly  coloured ;  hence,  as 
this  metal  is  reckoned  beautiful  in  proportion  to  the 
fulucss  and  brilliancy  of  its  colour,  the  borax  flux  used 
by  goldsmiths  is  generally  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  nitre  to  counterbalance  its  discolouring  pro- 
perty. The  colour  of  gold,  when  in  high  fusion,  is  of 
a  bluish  green,  of  a  similar  tint  with  that  of  gold  by 
transmitted  light :  this  latter  may  be  observed  by  laying 
•  leaf  of  gold  between  two  thin  plates  of  colourless 
glass,  and  holding  it  between  the  eye  and  a  strong 
light. 

The  great  value  which  has  at  all  times  been  fixed  on 
gold,  its  beautiful  colour,  incorruptibility,  and  great 
compactness,  render  its  ductility  an  object  of  vast  im- 
portance. On  this  depend  sundry  arts  and  manufac- 
tures, in  which  the  solid  mass  is  extended  to  an  asto- 
nishing tenuity,  and  variously  applied  on  the  surface  of 
other  bodies,  as  well  for  ornament  as  preservation. 

The  gold,  in  preparation  for  the  leaf,  is  melted  in  a 
black-lead  crucible,  with  some  borax,  in  a  wind  fur- 
nace :  as  soon  as  it  is  in  perfect  fusion,  it  is  poured 
into  an  iron  ingot-mould,  six  or  eight  inches  long,  and 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  previously  greased  and 
heated,  so  as  to  make  the  tallow  run  and  smoke,  but 
not  to  take  flame.  When  the  gold  is  fixed  and  solid  it 
is  made  red-hot  to  burn  off  the  unctuous  matter,  and 
then  forged  on  an  anvil  into  a  long  plate,  which  is  still 
further  extended  by  being  passed  frequently  between 


polished  steel  rollers,  till  it  becomes  no  thicker  than  a 
ribbon  or  a  sheet  of  paper.  Formerly,  the  whole  of 
this  process  was  done  by  means  of  the  hammer;  but 
the  use  of  the  flatting-mill  abridges  the  operation,  and 
renders  the  plate  of  a  more  uniform  thickness.  The 
plate,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  ribbon,  is  di- 
vided by  compasses,  and  cut  with  shears  iuto  equal 
pieces,  which,  consequently,  are  of  equal  weights : 
these  arc  now  forged  on  the  anvil  till  they  are  an  inch 
square,  aud  afterwards  well  annealed  to  correct  the  ri- 
gidity which  the  metal  has  contracted  in  the  hammering 
and  flatting.  Two  ounces  of  gold,  or  960  grains,  make 
an  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  squares,  whence  each 
plate  weighs  little  more  than  six  grains,  they  are  found 
to  be  about  the  rivth  part  of  an  inch  thick,  that  is, 
about  760  such  leaves  placed  upon  each  other,  and 
pressed  close  together,  would  take  up  in  thickness  only 
an  inch.  To  proceed  in  the  extension  of  these  small 
plates  it  is  necessary  to  interpose  some  smooth  body 
between  them  and  the  hammer,  for  the  purpose  of 
softening  the  blow,  and  defending  the  gold  from  its  im- 
mediate action,  as  also  to  place  between  every  two  of 
the  plates  some  intermediate  substance,  which,  while  it 
prevents  their  uniting  together,  or  injuring  one  another, 
may  suffer  them  freely  to  extend.  These  objects  are 
attained  by  means  of  certain  animal  membranes. 

Gold-beaters  make  use  of  three  kinds  of  membranes, 
viz.  for  the  outside  cover,  common  parchment  made  of 
sheep-skin  is  used ;  for  interlaying  with  the  gold,  first, 
the  smoothest  and  closest  vellum,  made  of  calves-skin ; 
and,  afterwards,  the  much  finer  skins  of  ox-gut,  stript 
off  from  the  large  straight  gut  slit  open,  curiously  prepared 
for  the  express  purpose,  and  hence  called  gold-beaters' 
skin.  According  to  Dr.  Lewis,  the  preparation  of 
these  last  is  a  distinct  business,  practised  only  by  two 
or  three  persons  in  the  kingdom.  The  general  process 
is  supposed  to  consist  in  applying  them  one  upon  an- 
other, by  die  smooth  sides,  in  a  moist  state,  in  which 
they  readily  cohere  and  unite  inseparably,  stretching 
them  very  carefully  on  a  frame,  scraping  off  the  fat  and 
rough  matter,  so  as  to  leave  only  the  fine  exterior 
membrane  of  the  intestine,  at  the  same  time  beating 
them  between  double  leaves  of  paper,  to  force  out  what 
grease  may  remain  in  them,  and  then  drying  and  press- 
ing them.  Notwithstanding  the  vast  extent  to  which 
gold  is  beaten  between  diese  skins,  and  the  great  tenuity 
of  the  skhis  themselves,  they  yet  sustain  continual  r 
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petitions  of  the  process  for  several  months,  without  ap- 
pearing to  extend  or  grow  thinner. 

The  beating  of  gold  is  performed  on  a  smooth  block 
of  black  marble,  of  a  weight  from  two  to  four  or  five 
hundred  weight ;  the  heavier  it  is  the  better  it  is  adapted 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  employed.  It  is  about 
nine  inches  square  on  the  upper  surface,  and  sometimes 
less,  fitted  into  the  middle  of  a  wooden  frame  about 
two  feet  square,  so  as  that  the  surface  of  the  marble 
ami  the  frame  form  one  continuous  plane.  Three  of 
the  sides  are  furnished  with  a  high  ledge,  and  the  front, 
which  is  open,  has  a  leathern  flap  fastened  to  it,  which 
the  gold-beater  makes  use  of  as  an  apron,  for  preserv- 
ing the  fragments  of  gold  that  fall  off.  Three  hammers 
are  employed,  each  of  which  is  furnished  with  two 
round  and  somewhat  convex  faces,  but  rthe  workman 
in  general  uses  only  one  of  these  faces.  The  first  is 
called  die  catch-hammer,  is  about  four  inches  in  di- 
ameter, and  weighs  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds;  the 
second,  called  the  shoelering- hammer,  and  weighs 
about  twelve  pounds :  the  tiiird,  called  the  gold  or 
finishing  hammer,  weighs  ten  pounds.  The  French 
make  use  of  four  hammers,  differing  in  size  and  shape 
from  those  of  our  workmen.  They  have  only  one 
face,  being,  in  figure,  truncated  cones;  the  first  has 
very  little  convexity,  is  five  inches  in  diameter,  and 
weighs  fourteen  pounds;  the  second  is  more  convex 
than  the  first,  and  only  about  half  its  weight ;  the  third 
is  still  more  convex,  weighs  about  four  pounds,  and  is 
only  two  inches  wide.  The  fourth,  or  finishing-ham- 
mer, is  nearly  as  heavy  as  the  first,  but  narrower  by  an 
inch,  and  is  the  most  convex  of  all. 

A  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  pieces  of  gold  are  inter- 
laid with  leaves  of  vellum,  three  or  four  inches  square, 
one  leaf  being  placed  between  every  two  of  the  pieces ; 
and  there  are  about  twenty  other  of  the  vellum  on  the 
outside*,  over  these  is  drawn  a  parcliroent  case,  open 
at  both  ends,  and  over  this  another  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion, so  that  the  gold  and  vellum  are  kept  tight  and 
close  on  all  aides.  The  whole  is  beaten  with  the 
heaviest  hammer,  and  occasionally  turned  upside  down 
tdl  the  gold  is  stretched  to  the  extent  of  the  vellum; 
the  case  being  from  lime  to  time  opened  to  ascertain 
how  the  extension  goes  on,  and  the  packet  is,  some- 
times, bent  and  rolled,  as  it  were,  between  the  hands, 
for  procuring  sufficient  freedom  to  the  gold,  or,  to  use 
the  workmen's  phrase,  "  to  make  the  gold  work."  The 
pieces,  when  extended  to  the  size  of  the  vellum,  are 
taken  out  from  between  the  vellum-leaves,  and  cut  into 
four  with  a  steel  knife,  and  the  (iOO  divisions  are  inter- 
laid in  the  same  manner  with  pieces  of  the  ox-gut  skins 
five  inches  square.  The  beating  is  again  repeated  with 
a  lighter  hammer,  (ill  the  golden  plates  have  again  ac- 
quired the  extent  of  the  skins !  they  are  now  a  second 
time  divided  into  four,  but  the  instrument  used  for  this 
purpose  is  a  piece  of  cane  cut  to  a  very  thin  edge,  the 
leaves,  in  this  stage  of  the  business  being  so  light,  that 
the  moisture  of  the  air  or  breath,  condensing  on  a 
Hietal  knife,  would  occasion  them  to  stick  to  it.  These 
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I  last  divisions  arc  now  too  numerous  to  admit  of  thei 
I  being  beaten  at  once,  they  are  parted  into  three  parcels 
I  which  are  beaten  separately,  with  the  smallest  hammer, 
till  they  are  stretched  for  the  third  time  to  the  size  of 
the  skins ;  they  are  now  reduced  to  the  greatest  thinness 
they  will  admit  of,  though  it  is  said  that  the  French 
carry  the  business  one  step  farther.  In  the  beating,  the 
process,  however  simple,  appears  to  require  a  good 
deal  of  address,  in  order  to  apply  the  hammers  so  as  to 
extend  the  metal  uniformly  from  the  middle  to  the 
sides ;  a  single  improper  blow  is  apt,  not  only  to  break 
the  gold  leaves,  but  to  cut  the  skins.  After  the  last 
beating,  the  leaves  are  taken  up  by  the  end  of  a  cane 
instrument,  and  being  blown  fiat  on  a  leather  cushion, 
are  cut  to  a  size,  one  by  one,  with  a  square  frame  of 
cane  made  of  a  proper  sharpness ;  they  are  then  fitted 
into  books  of  twenty-five  leaves  each,  the  paper  of 
which  is  well  smoothed,  and  rubbed  with  red-bole  to 
prevent  their  sticking  to  it. 

The  process  of  gold-healing  is  considerably  influ- 
enced by  the  weather.  In  wet  weather,  the  skins  grow 
damp,  which  renders  the  operation  more  tedious.  A 
frosty  season  is  still  more  injurious  to  it,  the  cold  affect- 
ing the  metallic  leaves  themselves  so  that  they  cannot 
be  easily  blown  flat,  but  break,  wrinkle,  or  run  toge- 
ther. 

Gold-leaf  ought  to  be  prepared  from  the  finest 
gold,  as  any  alloy,  however  small,  would  injure  the  co- 
lour and  make  it  too  hard  for  working.  But  though 
the  gold-beater  cannot  advantageously  diminish  the 
quantity  of  gold  in  the  leaf  by  the  mixture  of  any  other 
substance  with  the  gold,  yet  methods  have  been  devised 
for  saving  the  precious  metal,  by  producing  a  kind  of 
leaf  called  party-gold,  whose  basis  is  silver,  and  which 
has  onlv  n  superficial  coat  of  gold  on  one  side:  this  is 
done  by  placing  upon  one  another  a  thick  leaf  of  silver 
and  a  much  thinner  one  of  gold,  and  being  heated  and 
pressed  together,  thev  unite  and  cohere ;  and  being 
then  beaten  into  fine  leaves,  as  in  the  process  already 
described,  the  gold,  though  it  is  in  quantity  only  about 
one-fourth  of  that  of  the  silver,  continues  every  where 
to  cover  it,  the  extension  of  the  former  keeping  paco 
with  that  of  the  latter. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  preparation 
for  gilt-wire.    What  is  called  gold-wire,  or  gilt-wire, 
has  only  an  exterior  covering  of  gold,  the  internal  part 
being  silver.    A  rod  of  silver,  above  an  inch  thick,  two 
feet  in  length,  and  weighing  about  SO  lbs.,  is  coated 
with  gold,  and  then  reduced  into  wire,  by  drawing  it 
successively  through  a  number  of  holes,  made  in  steel 
|  plates,  diminishing  almost  insensibly  in  regular  degree*. 
I  The  purity  of  gold  employed  for  this  use  is  a  poini  ni 
great  importance,  for  on  this  depends  the  beauty  and 
the  durability  of  colour  when  wrought  into  laces,  bro- 
!  codes,  and  other  articles  of  consumption.    With  re* 
;  spact  to  the  silver,  which  makes  up  the  internal  body 
of  she  wire,  its  fineness  is  of  less  importance;  it  is  said 
to  be  even  better  when  it  is  alloyed,  because  very  fine 
silver,  when  annealed  in  the  fire,  becomes  so  soft  as  to. 

suffer 
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suffer  the  golden  coat,  in  some  measure,  to  sink  in  it, 
und  hence  the  admixture  of  a  little  copper  communi- 
catee to  it  a  sufficient  degree  of  hardness  for  preventing 
this  inconvenience.  The  gold  is  employed  in  thick 
leaves,  prepared  for  the  purpose,  which  are  applied  all 
over  the  silver  rod,  and  pressed  dowu  smooth  with  a  steel 
burnisher.  Several  of  the  gold  leaves  are  laid  over 
one  another,  according  as  die  gilding  is  required  more 
or  less  thick.  The  smallest  proportion  allowed  is  100 
grain*  of  gold  to  a  pound  of  silver,  or  5,760  grains. 
The  largest  proportion  for  the  best  double  gilt  wire, 
was,  formerly,  120  grains  to  a  pound ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bably a  good  deal  increased. 

The  beginning  of  the  process,  as  well  as  the  prepa- 
ration and  gliding  of  the  silver  rod,  is  performed  by 
the  refiner,  who  uses  plates  of  hardened  steel  with  a 
piece  of  tough  iron  welded  on  the  back  to  prevent  the 
steel  from  breaking.  In  this  back  part  the  boles  are 
much  wider  than  the  corresponding  ones  in  steel,  and 
of  a  conical  shape;  partly,  that  the  rod  may  not  be 
scratched  against  the  outer  edge,  and  partly  for  receiv- 
ing some  bees-wax,  which  makes  the  rod  pass  more 
easily,  and  preserves  the  gold  from  being  rubbed  off. 
The  plate  being  properly  secured,  one  end  of  the  rod, 
made  somewhat  smaller  than  the  rest,  is  pushed  through 
such  a  hole  as  will  admit  of  it ;  and  being  taken  hold  of 
by  p uicers,  adapted  to  the  purpose,  whose  chaps  are 
toothed  somewhat  like  a  file,  to  keep  the  rod  from  slip- 
ping out  by  the  violence  necessary  for  drawing  it  out, 
the  handles  or  branches  of  the  clumi 


'  the  clamps  are  bent  upwards, 
and  an  iron  loop  put  over  the  curvature,  so  that  the 
force,  which  pulls  them  horizontally  by  the  loop,  serves 
at  the  same  time  to  press  them  together.  To  the  loop 
is  fastened  a  rope,  the  farther  end  of  which  goes  round 
a  capstan,  or  upright  cylinder  with  cross-bars,  which 
requires  the  strength  of  several  men  to  turn  it.  The 
rod,  thus  drawn  through,  is  well  annealed,  then  passed 
in  the  same  manner  through  the  next  hole,  and  the  an- 
nealing and  drawing  repeated,  less  and  less  force  suffic- 
ing as  it  diminishes  in  thickness.  When  reduced  to 
the  size  of  a  quill,  it  is  delivered  in  coils  to  the  wire- 
drawer.  The  remainder  of  the  process  requires  plates 
of  a  different  quality,  those  made  of  steel  being  apt  to 
fret  the  wire,  and  strip  off  the  gold.  There  are  two 
aorta  of  these  plates,  one  of  considerable  thickness,  for 
the  wire  in  its  larger  state,  the  other  only  about  half  as 
thick,  for  the  finer  wire,  where  less  force  is  sufficient 
iu  drawing.  These  plates,  though,  in  a  measure,  ra- 
ther brittle,  have  sufficient  toughness  to  admit  of  the 
holes  being  beaten  up,  or  contracted,  by  a  few  blows 
of  a  hammer;  so  that  when  any  of  them  have  beeu 
widened  by  a  length  of  wire  being  drawn  through,  they 
are  thus  reduced  again  to  the  proper  dimensions  for 
preserving  the  gradation.  Hie  holes,  after  each  beat- 
ing up,  are  opened  by  a  loug  slender  instrument,  called 
a  point,  made  of  refined  steel ;  one  end  of  which,  to 
the  length  of  about  five  indies,  is  round,  and  serves  as 
a  handle ;  the  rest,  about  twice  as  long,  is  square,  and 
•tapered  to  a  fioe  point.   The  first  holes  being  so  far 


wom,  as  to  be  unfit  for  bearing  further  reductions,  the 
next  to  them,  grown  likewise  wider,  supply  their  places, 
and  are  themselves  successively  supplied  by  those  which 
follow ;  of  course,  as  each  plate  is  furnished  with  seve- 
ral more  of  the  same  holes  than  are  wanted  at  first,  it 
continues  to  afford  a  complete  series,  after  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  larger  has  become  unserviceable. 
Great  part  of  the  dexterity  of  the  workman  consists  in 
adapting  the  hole  to  the  wire ;  that  the  wire  may  not 
pass  so  easily,  as  not  to  receive  sufficient  extension,  or 
so  difficultly  as  to  be  broken  in  the  drawing.  For  deter- 
mining diis  point  with  greater  certainty  than  could  b* 
done  from  the  mere  resistance  of  the  wire,  he  uses  a 
brass  plate  called  a  size,  on  which  is  measured,  by 
means  of  notches,  like  stops,  cut  at  one  end,  the  in- 
crease which  a  certain  length  of  wire  should  gain  in 
passing  through  a  fresh  hole :  if  the  wire  is  found  to 
stretch  too  much  or  too  little,  the  hole  is  widened  or 
contracted.  As  the  extension  is  adjusted  by  this  instru- 
ment, there  are  others  for  measuring  the  degree  of 
fineness  of  the  wire  itself.  Slits  of  different  widths, 
made  in  thick  polished  iron  rings,  serve  as  gauges  for 
tliis  use. 

The  wire-drawer's  process  begins  with  annealing  the 
large  wire  received  from  the  refiner ;  this  is  performed 
t  by  placing  it  coiled  up  on  some  lighted  charcoal  in  a 
I  cylindrical  cavity  called  the  pit,  made  for  this  purpose, 
;  under  a  chimney,  about  six  inches  deep,  and  throwing 
I  more  burning  charcoal  over  it ;  the  pit  having  no  aper- 
ture at  bottom  to  admit  air,  the  fuel  burns  languidly, 
affording  only  sufficient  heat  to  make  the  metal  red-hot, 
without  endangering  iu  melting. 

Iking  then  quenched  in  water  for  the  sake  of  expe- 
dition m  cooling  it,  though  the  metal  would  doubtless 
be  softened  more  effectually  if  suffered  to  cool  leisurely, 
one  end  of  it  is  passed  through  the  first  hole  in  the 
thick  plate,  and  fastened  to  an  upright  wooden  cy- 
linder, six  or  eight  indies  in  diameter :  in  the  top  of 
the  cylinder  are  fixed  two  staples,  and  through  these  is 
passed  the  long  arm  of  a  handle,  by  which  the  cylinder 
is  turned  on  its  axis  by  several  men.  In  the  continua- 
tion of  this  part  of  the  process,  the  wire  is  frequently 
annealed  and  quenched,  after  passing  through  every 
hole  or  every  other  hole,  till  it  is  brought  to 
the  size  of  the  small  end  of  a  tobacco-pipe; 
in  this  state  it  is  cut  into  portions  for  the  fiue 
drawer. 

Iu  this  last  part  of  the  wire-drawing  process,  an- 
nealing is  not  needful  ;  but  it  is  still  as  necessary  as 
before  to  wax  the  wire  at  every  hole.  Much  less 
force  being  now  sufficient  for  drawing  it  through  the 
plate,  a  different  instrument  is  used.  A  kind  of  wheel 
or  circular  piece  of  wood,  much  wider  thau  the  fore-* 
going  cylinder,  in  placed  horizontally  in  its  upper  sur- 
face and  some  small  holes  at  different  distances  from 
the  axis,  and  into  one  or  another  of  these,  according  to 
the  force  required,  is  occasionally  inserted  the  point  of 
an  upright  handle,  whose  upper  end  is  received  in  a 
hole  made  iu  a  cross  bar  above.    From  this  the  wire 
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ik  wound  off  upon  a  smaller  cylinder  called  a  rocket,] 
placed  on  the  spindle  of  a  spinning-wheel ;  and  this 
last  cylinder  being  fixed  on  its  axis  behind  the  plate, 
the  wire  is  again  drawn  through  upon  the  first ;  and 
being  at  length  brought  to  the  proper  fineness,  it  is 
annealed  to  fit  it  for  the  flatting-mill.  This  annealing 
is  performed  in  a  different  manner  from  the  foregoing 
ones,  and  with  much  less  heat ;  for  if  the  wire  was  I 
now  made  red-hot  it  would  wholly  lose  its  golden 
colour,  and  become  black,  bluish,  or  white,  as  is  often 
experienced  in  different  parcels  of  gilt  wire.  Being 
wound  upon  a  large  hollow  copper  bobbin,  the  bobbin 
is  set  upright,  some  lighted  charcoal  or  small-coal 
placed  round  it  and  brought  (gradually  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  some  small-coal  put  in  the  cavity  of  the 
bobbin,  the  wire  being  carefully  watcbed,  that  as  j 
soon  as  it  appears  of  a  proper  colour  it  may  be 
immediately  removed  from  the  heat.  This  is  an  ope- 
ration of  great  nicety,  and  is  generally  performed  by 
the  master  himself.  The  wire,  though  it  m  good  mea- 
sure retains  the  springiness  which  it  had  acquired  in 
the  drawing,  and  does  not  prove  near  so  soft  as  it 
might  be  made  by  a  greater  heat,  is  nevertheless  found 
to  be  sufficiently  so  for  yielding  with  ease  to  the 
flatting  mill. 

The  flatting-mill  consists  of  two  rolls,  turned  in  a 
lathe  to  a  perfect  roundness,  exquisitely  polished,  placed 
with  their  axis  parallel  one  over  another,  set  by  screws 
till  their  circumferences  come  almost  into  contact,  and 
both  made  to  go  round  by  one  handle ;  the  lowermost 
is  about  ten  inches  in  diameter,  the  *ipper  commonly 
little  more  than  two,  though  some  make  it  considerably 
larger;  and  indeed  it  would  be  more  convenient  if 
made  as  large,  or  nearly  so,  as  the  lower;  their  width 
or  thickness  is  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter.  The  wire 
unwinding  from  a  bobbin,  and  passing  first  between  the 
leaves  of  an  old  book  pressed  by  a  small  weight,  which 
kept  it  somewhat  tight,  and  then  through  a  narrow  slit 
in  an  upright  piece  of  wood  called  a  ketch,  which  gives 
notice  of  any  knot  or  doubling,  is  directed  by  means  of 
a  small  conical  hole  in  a  piece  of  iron  called  a  guide, 
to  any  particular  part  of  the  width  of  tlie  rolls,  that  if 
there  should  be  any  imperfection  or  inequality  of  the 
surface  the  wire  may  be  kept  from  those  parts ;  and 
that  when  one  part  is  soiled  by  the  passage  of  a 
length  of  wire,  the  wire  may  be  shifted  till  the  whole 
width  of  the  rolls  is  soiled,  so  as  to  require  being 
cleaned  and  polished  anew  with  the  fine  powder  called 
putty,  prepared  by  calcining  a  mixture  of  lead  and  tin : 
the  workmen  value  the  rolls  from  the  number  of 
threads  they  will  receive,  that  is,  from  the  number  of 
places  which  the  wire  can  thus  be  shifted  to ;  good 
rolls  will  receive  forty  threads.  The  wire  flatted  be- 
tween the  rolls  is  wound  again  as  it  comes  through,  on 
a  bobbin,  which  is  turned  by  a  wheel  fixed  on  the 
axis  of  one  of  the  rolls,  and  so  proportioned  that  the 
motion  of  the  bobbin  just  keeps  pace  with  that  of  the 
rolls. 

The  vast  extent  to  which  gold  is  apparently  stretched 


in  the  foregoing  operations,  has  induced  several  persons 
to  make  experiments  for  determining  its  exact  degree 
by  mensuration  and  weight.  In  an  experiment  of 
Reaumur's,  forty-two  square  inches  and  three  tenths  of 
gold  leaf  weighed  one  grain  troy ;  and  Mr.  Boyle 
found  that  fifty  and  seven-tenths  weighed  but  a  grain. 
The  thickness  of  the  gold  leaf  examined  by  the  one  was  the 
«07,355th,  and  of  that  by  the  other  only  live  248,53Sod 
part  of  an  hich. 

Dr.  H alley  found,  that  of  superfine  gilt-wire  six  feet 
weighed  a  grain :  M.  de  Reaumur  makes  about  four 
inches  more  go  to  the  same  weight;  and  Mr.  Boyle  is 
said,  if  there  be  no  error  in  the  numbers,  to  have  had 
gilt-wire  much  finer  than  any  of  these.  Allowing  six 
feet  to  make  a  grain,  and  the  proportion  of  gold  to  be 
1  that  commonly  used  by  our  wire-drawers ;  the  length 
to  which  a  grain  of  gold  is  extended  on  the  wire,  comej 
to  be  nearly  35«  feet. 

in  flatting,  the  wire  is  extended,  according  to  M.  de 
Reaumur,  one-seventh  part  of  its  length,  and  to  the 
width  of  one  ninety-sixth  of  an  inch  ;  hi  some  trials  that 
have  been  made  by  the  workmen,  the  extension  in 
length  appeared  less,  but  that  in  breadth  so  much 
greater  that  the  square  extension  was  at  least  equal  to 
that  assigned  by  Reaumur.  Hence  one  grain  of  gold 
is  stretched  on  the  flatted  wire  to  the  length  of  above  401 
feet,  to  a  surface  of  above  100  square  inches,  and  to 
the  thinness  of  the  492,090th  part  of  an  inch. 

M.  de  Reaumur  carries  the  extension  of  gold  to  a 
much  greater  degree.  He  says  the  wire  continues 
gilded  when  only  one  part  of  gold  is  used  to  560  of 
silver,  and  that  it  may  be  stretched  in  flatting  one- 
fourth  of  its  length,  and  to  die  width  of  one  forty, 
eighth  of  an  inch.  In  mis  case,  a  grain  of  goU 
must  be  extended  upwards  of  a  mile,  and  cover 
an  area  of  1,400  square  inches.  He  computes  the 
thickness  of  the  golden  coat  in  the  thinnest  parts  of 
some  gilt  wire  to  be  no  more  than  the  14000,000th 
part  of  an  inch,  so  that  it  is  only  about  a  hundredth 
part  of  the  thickness  of  gold  leaf. 

Yet  notwithstanding  this  amazing  tenuity,  if  a  piece 
of  the  gilt  wire  be  immersed  in  warm  aquafortis 
which  will  gradually  dissolve  and  eat  out  the  silver, 
the  remaining  golden  coat  will  still  bang  together,  and 
form,  while  the  fluid  prevents  it  from  collapsing,  a 
continuous  opaque  tube.  To  succeed  in  this  experi- 
ment, the  aquafortis  must  not  be  very  strong,  nor  the 
heat  great ;  for  then  the  acid,  acting  hastily  and  impe- 
tuously upon  the  silver,  would  disuuite  the  particles  of 
the  gold. 

Whether  any  other  metal  can  be  extended  to  an 
equal  degree  is  not  yet  clear,  for  as  it  is  the  great 
value  of  gold  which  engages  the  workmen  to  endeavour 
as  much  as  possible  to  stretch  it  to  the  largest  surface, 
the  same  efforts  have  not  been  made  in  regard  to  the 
less  valuable  metals :  to  make  a  fair  comparison,  trial 
should  be  made  of  extending  silver  upon  the  surface  of 
gold  in  the  same  manner  as  gold  is  extended  upon 
silver.  It  may  be  observed  also,  that  as  gold  is  nearly  as 
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heavy  again  as  silver,  or  contains  nearly  double  the  quan- 
tity of  matter  under  an  equal  volume,  so,  if  equal 
weights  of  the  two  metals  be  stretched  to  equal  ex- 
tents, the  silver  will  be  little  more  than  half  the 
thinness  of  the  gold  ;  and  conversely,  if  silver  could  be 
brought  to  equal  tenuity  with  gold  in  regard  to  bulk, 
it  would,  in  regard  to  quantity  of  matter,  be  nearly  of 
double  extensibility. 

There  are  various  methods  of  applying  the  gold 
thus  extended,  to  cover  thes  surface  of  other  bodies. 
For  laces  and  brocades,  tlte  flatted  gilt-wire  is  spun  on 
threads  of  yellow  silk,  approaching  as  near  as  may  be 
to  the  colour  of  gold  itself.  The  wire,  winding  off 
from  a  bobbin,  twists  about  the  thread  as  it  spins 
round,  and  by  means  of  curious  machinery,  too  com- 
plex to  be  described  here,  a  number  of  threads  is  thus 
twisted  at  once  by  the  turning  of  one  wheel.  rITie 
principal  art  consists  in  so  regulating  the  motion,  that 
the  several  circumvolutions  of  the  flatted  wire  on  each 
thread  may  just  touch  one  another,  and  form  as  it  were, 
one  continued  covering. 

It  is  said  that  at  Milan  there  is  made  a  sort  of 
flatted  wire  gilt  only  on  one  side,  which  ia  wound  upon 
the  thread,  so  that  only  the  gilt  aide  appears ;  and  that  the 
preparation  of  this  wire  is  kept  a  secret,  and  has  been 
attempted  in  other  places  with  Little  success.  There  is 
also  a  gilt  copper  wire,  made  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  gilt  silver,   Savary  observes,  that  thai  kind  of  wire, 


called  false  gold,  is  prepared  chiefly  at  Nuremburg ; 
and  that  the  ordinances  of  France  require  it  to  be 
spun,  for  its  distinction  of  the  gilt  silver,  on  flaxen  or 
hempen  threads.  One  of  our  writers  takes  notice, 
that  the  Chinese,  instead  of  flatted  gilt-wire,  use  slips 
of  gilt  paper,  which  they  interweave  in  their  stuffs 
and  twist  upon  silk  threads:  this  practice  he  in- 
considerately proposes  as  a  hint  to  the  British  weaver. 
Whatever  be  the  pretended  beauty  of  the  stuffs  of  this 
kind  of  manufacture,  it  is  obvious  that  they  must  want 
durability.  The  Chinese  themselves,  according  to 
Du  H  aide's  account,  sensible  of  this  imperfection, 
scarcely  use  them  any  otherwise  than  in  tapestries,  and 
such  other  ornaments  as  are  not  intended  to  be  much 
worn  or  exposed  to  moisture. 

Paper,  wood,  and  other  like  subjects  are  gilded  by 
spreading  upon  them  some  adhesive  substances,  and 
when  ahnost  dry,  so  as  but  just  to  make  the  gold  stick, 
apply  ing  gold  or  gilt  leaf,  and  pressing  it  down  with  a 
bunch  of  cotton  or  the  bottom  of  a  hare's  foot :  when 
grown  thoroughly  dry  the  superfluous  or  loose  gold 
is  wiped  off,  and  the  fixed  golden  cool  burnished  with 
a  dog's  tooth  or  with  a  smooth  piece  of  agate  or  peb- 
ble. Different  kinds  of  adhesive  matters  are  employed 
for  this  uses  where  resistance  to  rain  or  moisture  is 
required,  oil  paints ;  in  most  other  cases  a  sire,  made 
from  the  cuttings  of  parchment  or  white  leather  by 
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The  business  of  the  gun-smith  is  the  manufacturing 
of  fire  arms  of  the  smaller  sort,  as  muskets,  fowling 
pieces,  pistols,  8tc.  The  principal  part  of  all  these 
instruments  is  the  barret,  which,  however,  is  not  made, 
by  those  who  call  themselves  gun-smiths,  but  by  per- 
sons who  forge  them  in  a  large  way,  arid  who  have 
forges  and  premises  adapted  to  the  business ;  the 
forges  used  by  gun-smiths  being  on  a  much  smaller 
scale  than  those  required  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
barrels.  Besides  among  gun-smiths  we  find  great 
attention  paid  to  the  division  of  labour :  one  man  nr  set 
of  men,  for  instance,  is  employed  in  what  is  termed 
the  boring,  though,  in  truth,  the  barrels  are  formed  at 
first  with  a  bore  throughout,  but  not  with  that  accuracy 
which  is  required  for  thqaei  *kind  of  instruments :  other 
persons  are  employed  td  ' file  and  polish  the  outside  of 
the  barrel;  to  some  is  allotted  the  business  of 


and  fixing  the  breech,  the  touch-bole,  &c:  others 
forge  the  gun-locks  in  a  rough  way,  and  others  are 
employed  to  file,  polish,  and  put  together  the  several 
parts  of  which  the  locks  are  composed,  &c.  By  the, 
attentiou  and  civility  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Mortimer,  o'f  Fleet- 
street,  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
several  departments  of  this  manufacture,  and  shall  en- 
deavour to  describe  them  in  a  familiar  manner  to  our 
readers,  noticing,  in  the  course  of  the  article,  certain 
inventions  for  which  His  Majesty's  letters  pateat  have 
been  obtained. 

The  barrel,  which  we  are  first  to  describe,  ought 
to  possess  the  following  properties :  lightneu,  that  it 
may  incommode  the  person  who  carries  it  as  little  as 
" mid  strength,  to  enable  it  to  bear  a  full  charge 
any  risk  of  bursting:  it  ought  to  be  constructed 
t  to  recoil  with  violence,  and  it  ought  to  be  of 


so  as  not 
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sufficient  length  to  carry  the  shot  or  bullet  to  as  great 
a  distance  as  the  force  of  the  powder  employed  is  capa- 
ble of  doing. 

The  imperfections  to  which  a  gun-barrel  is  liable 
in  forging  are  of  three  sorts,  viz.  the  chink,  the  crack, 
and  the  flam :  the  chink  is  a  solution  of  contiuuity, 
running  lengthwise  of  the  barrel :  the  crack  is  more 
irregular  in  its  form  than  the  chink,  and  running  in  a 
transverse  direction  or  across  the  barrel :  the  flaw  dif- 
fers from  both ;  it  is  a  small  plate  or  scale  which  ad- 
heres to  die  barrel  by  a  narrow  base,  from  which  it 
spreads  out  as  the  head  of  a  nail  does  from  its  shank ; 
and  when  separated,  leaves  a  pit  or  hollow  in  the  metal. 
The  chink  and  the  flaw  aro  of  much  greater  conse- 
quence than  the  crack,  as  the  effort  of  the  powder  is 
exerted  upon  the  circumference,  and  not  upon  the 
length  of  the  barrel.  The  flaw  is  more  frequent  than 
the  chink :  when  external  and  superficial,  they  are  all 
three  defects  in  point  of  neatness  only ;  but  when  situ- 
ated within  the  barrel,  they  are  of  material  disadvantage 
by  affording  a  lodgment  to  moisture  and  foulness  that 
corrode  the  iron,  and  thus  continually  enlarge  the  exca- 
vation until  the  barrel  bursts  or  at  least  becomes  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous  to  use.  The  crack  is  of  but  little 
consequence  if  near  the  muzzle  of  the  barrel ;  but  if  at 
die  breech  end  it  should  never  be  attempted  to  be 
mended,  and  indeed  by  respectable  manufacturers, 
such  as  the  gentleman  alluded  to,  never  is.  We  shall 
now  proceed  to  describe  the  several  parts  of  the  gun, 
beginning  with  the  barrels. 

To  form  a  gun-barrel  in  the  manner  generally  prac- 
tised for  those  denominated  common,  the  workmen 
begin  by  heating  and  hammering  out  a  bar  of  iron  into 
the  form  of  a  flat  ruler,  thinner  at  the  end  intended  for 
the  muzzle,  and  thicker  at  that  for  the  breech;  the 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness  of  the  whole  plate  being 
regulated  by  the  intended  length,  diameter,  and  weight 
of  the  barrel.  This  oblong  plate  of  metal  is  then, 
by  repeated  heating  and  hammering,  turned  round  a 
cylindrical  rod  of  tempered  iron,  called  a  mandril, 
whose  diameter  is  considerably  less  than  the  intended 
bore  of  the  barrel.  The  edges  of  the  plate  are  made 
to  overlap  each  other  about  half  aq  inch,  and  are 
welded  together  by  heating  the  tube  in  lengths  of  two 
or  three  inches  at  a  time,  and  hammering  it  with  very 
brisk  but  moderate  strokes,  upon  an  anvil  which  has  a 
number  of  semicircular  furrows  iu  it,  adapted  to  the 
various  sizes  of  barrels.  The  heat  required  for  welding 
is  the  bright  white  beat,  which  immediately  precedes 
fusion,  ond  at  which  the  particles  of  the  metal  uuitc 
and  blend  so  intimately  with  each  other,  that,  when 
properly  managed,  not  a  trace  is  left  of  dicir  former 
separation  :  this  degree  of  heat  is  generally  known  by 
a  number  of  brilliant  sparks  flying  off  from  the  iron 
whilst  in  the  fire ;  although  it  requires  much  practice 
and  experience  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  heat  required 
for  welding  iron,  which  possesses  various  qualities,  and 
is  seldom  alike.  Every  time  the  barrel  is  withdrawn 
from  the  forge,  the  workman  strikes  the  end  of  it 


once  or  twice  gently  against  the  anvil  in  a  horizontal 
direction:  this  operation  serves  to  consolidate  the 
particles  of  the  metal  more  perfectly,  and  to  obliterate 
any  appearance  of  a  seam  in  the  barrel.  The  mandril 
is  then  introduced  into  the  bore  or  cavity;  and  die 
barrel,  being  placed  in  one  of  the  furrows  or  moulds  of 
the  anvil,  is'  hammered  very  briskly  by  two  persons 
besides  the  forger,  who  all  the  time  keeps  turning  the 
barrel  round  in  the  mould,  so  that  every  point  of  the 
heated  portion  may  come  equally  under  the  action  of 
the  hammers.  These  beatings  and  hammerings  are 
repeated  until  the  whole  of  the  barrel  has  undergone 
the  same  operation,  and  all  its  parts  are  rendered  as 
perfectly  continuous  as  if  it  had  been  bored  out  of  a 
solid  piece.  For  better  work  the  barrel  is  forged  in 
separate  pieces  of  eight  or  nine  inches  in  length,  and 
then  welded  together  lengthwise  as  well  as  in  the  lap- 
ping over.  The  other  mode  being  the  easiest  done, 
and  the  quickest,  is  the  most  usual. 

The  barrel,  when  forged,  is  either  finished  in  the 
common  manner,  or  made  to  undergo  the  operation  of 
twisting,  which  is  a  process  employed  on  those  barrels 
that  are  intended  to  be  of  a  superior  quality  and  price 
to  others.   This  operation  consists  in  heating  tbe  bar- 
rel in  portions  of  a  few  inches  at  a  time,  to  a  high 
degree  of  red-beat ;  when  one  end  of  it  is  screwed  into 
a  vice,  and  into  the  other  is  introduced  a  square  piece 
of  irou  with  a  handle  like  an  augur,  and  by  means  of 
these  the  fibres  of  the  heated  portion  are  twisted  in  a 
spiral  direction,  that  is  thought  to  resist  the  effort  of  tbe 
powder  much  better  than  a  longitudinal  one.  Pistol 
barrels  that  are  to  go  in  pairs,  such  as  duelling  pistols, 
are  forged  in  one  piece,  and  are  cut  asunder  at  the 
muzzles  after  they  have  been  bored  ;  by  which  there  is 
not  only  a  saving  of  iron  and  of  labour,  but  a  certainty 
of  the  caliber  being  perfecdy  the  same  in  both.  Tbe 
next  operation  consists  in  giving  to  tbe  barrel  its  proper 
caliber;  this  is  termed  boring,  which  is  done  in  the 
following  manner.    Two  beams  of  very  strong  wood, 
as  oak,  each  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  six  or 
seven  feet  long,  arc  placed  horizontally  and  parallel 
to  one  another,  having  their  extremities  mortised  upon 
a  strong  upright  piece  about  three  feet  high,  and 
firmly  fixed.    A  space  of  from  two  to  four  inches  is 
left  between  the  horizontal  pieces,  in  which  a  piece  of 
wood  is  made  to  slide,  by  having  at  either  end  a  tenon 
let  into  a  groove  which  runs  on  the  inside  of  each  beaut 
throughout  its  whole  length.    Through  this  sliding 
piece  a  strong  pin  or  bolt  of  iron  is  driven  or  screwed 
in  a  perpendicular  direction,  having  at  its  upper  end 
a  round  hole  large  enough  to  adroit  the  breech  of  tbe 
barrel,  which  is  secured  in  it  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
iron  that  serves  as  a  wedge,  and  a  vertical  screw  pass- 
ing through  the  upper  part  of  tbe  hole.    A  chain  is 
fastened  to  a  staple  on  one  side  of  tbe  slidiug  piece 
which  runs  between  the  two  horizontal  beams,  and 
passing  over  a  pulley  at  one  end  of  the  machine,  has  a 
weight  hooked  to  it.-   An  upright  piece  of  timber  is 
fixed  above  this  pulley  and  between  the  end  of  the 
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its  upper  end  perforated  by  the  axis  of 
crank  furnished  with  a  square  socket;  the  other 
being  supported  by  the  wall  or  by  a  strong  post, 
loaded  with  a  heavy  wheel  of  cast  iron  to  give  it 
force.  The  axes  of  the  crank  are  in  a  line  with  the 
hole  in  the  bolt  already  described.  The  borer  being 
then  fixed  into  the  socket  of  the  crank,  has  its  other 
end  previously  well  oiled,  introduced  into  the  barrel, 
whose  breech  part  is  made  fast  in  the  hole  of  the  bolt : 
the  chain  is  then  carried  over  the  pulley,  and  the 
weight  hooked  on :  the  crank  being  then  turned  with 
the  hand,  the  barrel  advances  as  the  borer  cuts  its  way 
till  it  has  passed  through  the  whole  length. 

The  boring-bit  is  a  rod  of  iron  somewhat  longer 
than  the  barrel ;  one  end  being  made  to  fit  the  socket 
of  the  crank,  and  the  other  being  furnished  with  a 
cylindrical  plug  of  tempered  steel,  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  length,  and  having  its  surface  cut  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  perpetual  screw,  the  threads  being  fiat,  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  running  with  very 
little  obliquity.  This  form  gives  the  bit  a  very  strong 
hold  of  the  metal ;  and  the  threads  being  sharp  at  the 
edges,  scoop  out  and  remove  every  roughness  and 
inequality  from  the  inside  of  the  barrel,  and  render  the 
cavity  smooth  and  equal  throughout.  Only  two  of  the 
threads  are  brought  into  action,  the  others  being  pre- 
vented from  touching  the  barrel  by  tying  on  one  side 
a  piece  of  wood,  of  almost  any  kind,  which  is  called  a 
spill. 

A  number  of  bits,  each  a  little  larger  than  the 
preceding  one,  are  afterwards  successively  passed 
through  the  barrel  in  the  same  way  until  it  has  acquired 
the  intended  caliber.  The  equality  of  the  bore  is  so 
essential  to  the  excellence  of  a  piece,  that  the  greatest 
accuracy  in  every  other  particular  will  not  compensate 
for  the  want  of  it.  .  With  regard  to  this,  every  thing ' 
almost  depends  on  the  eye  of  the  workman:  he  chooses 
a  good  light  for  his  business,  and  discovers  in  an  in- 
stant if  there  be  the  smallest  defect.  To  a  stranger 
looking  through  a  finely  bored  barrel,  with  a  proper 
light,  an  optical  illusion  presents  itself,  the  farther  end 
does  not  appear  to  be  open  throughout  as  it  really  is, 
but  to  have  a  small,  but  perfectly  circular  hole,  in  the 
centre  of  a  finely  polished  mirror.  Another  observa- 
tion worth  noticing  is,  that  though  the  bore  of  the 
barrel  is  perfectly  even  and  straight,  yet  that  during  the 
process  of  boring  it  has  a  continual  motion,  which  to  a 
by-stander  seems  quite  sufficient  to  throw  it  out  of  the 
straight  line.  The  barrel  may  be  now  considered  as 
quite  finished  with  regard  to  its  inside :  at  least  it  has 
nothing  more  to  be  done  to  it  by  the  maker,  after 
which  it  is  in  a  condition  to  receive  its  proper  form 
and  proportions  externally  by  means  of  the  file.  To  do 
this  with  accuracy,  four  fiat  sides  or  faces  are  first 
formed ;  then  eight,  then  sixteen,  and  so  on,  until  it 
is  made  quite  round,  except  the  reinforced  part,  which 
in  most  of  the  modem  work  is  left  with  eight  sides. 
This  octagonal  form  is  certainly  more  elegant  than  the 


round  one  formerly  in  use  :  but  it  adds  to  the  weight 
of  the  barrel  without  increasing  its  strength;  for  the 
effort  of  the  powder  will  always  be  sustained  by  the 
thinnest  part  of  the  circumference  without  any  regard  to 
those  places  that  are  thicker  than  the  rest. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  soundness  of  a 
barrel,  that  it  should  be  of  an  equal  thickness  on  every 
side;  or,  in  the  language  of  the  workmen,  a  barrel 
ought  to  be  perfectly  upright.  In  order  to  arrive  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  this  perfect  equality,  the  gun- 
smiths employ  an  instrument  which  they  call  a  com- 
pass. It  consuls  of  an  iron  rod,  bent  so  as  to  form 
two  parallel  branches  about  an  -  inch  distant  from  each 
other.  One  of  tltese  branches  is  introduced  into  the 
barrel,  and  kept  closely  applied  to  the  side  by  means 
of  one  or  more  springs  with  which  it  is  furnished ;  the 
other  branch  descends  parallel  to  this,  on  die  outside, 
and  has  several  screws  passing  through  it  with  their 
points  directed  to  the  barrel.  By  screwing  these  until 
their  points  touch  the  surface  of  the  barrel,  and  then 
turning  the  instrument  round  within  the  bore,  it  is  seen 
where  the  metal  is  too  thick,  and  how  much  it  must  be 
reduced  in  order  to  render  every  part  of  the  barrel  per- 
fectly equal  throughout  its  circumference. 

Before  we  proceed  in  the  work  of  the  gun,  we  may 
notice  a  patent  invention  for  the  manufacture  of  gnn- 
barrels  by  Mr.  Bradley. 

This  invention  consists  in  the  manufacturing  of  iron 
skelps  for  making  barrels  for  fire-arms,  wholly  and 
entirely  by  rollers  instead  of  by  forge-hammers,  which  is 
the  preseut  mode  of  making  them.  For  this  purpose 
Mr.  Bradley  takes  a  pair  of  rollers  about  fifteen  inches 
in  diameter,  which  have  been  previously  drilled  and 
turned  with  four  grooves  requisite  for  manufacturing 
the  sort  of  skelps  required,  and  fixes  them  in  such  a 
frame  as  is  generally  used  in  working  rollers.  He  then 
takes  a.  bar  of  iron  cut  to  the  proper  weight,  as  wide 
as  the  breech-end  of  the  skelp  required,  which  is 
heated  in  an  air-furnace  to  what  is  called  a  welding 
heat,  and  puts  it  in  the  first  instance  through  a  groove 
in  the  roller.  By  this  process  the  groove  is  cut  or 
hollowed  out  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  out  or 
produce  the  bar  or  piece  of  iron  four  inches  wide  at 
one  end,  and,  by  a  gradual  diminution,  two  inches 
and  a  half  at  the  other.  The  bar  must  then  be  passed 
successively  through  three  grooves  formed  similar  to 
each  other  in  principle,  but  cut  in  such  a  manner  as 
after  being  passed  through  each  of  them  gradually  to 
bring  the  skelp  to  its  proper  form  and  size.  These 
grooves  are  turned  and  chipped  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  the  bar  or  piece  of  iron  after  it  has  passed 
through  them  and  is  become  a  skelp,  four  inches  and 
one-eighth  wide  at  the  breech  and  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  three  inches  and  one-eighth  wide  and 
barely  diree-sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick  at  the  other 
end.  The  edges  are  made  thinner  than  the  middle, 
which  is  left,  as  the  welders  term  it,  thick  on  the  back  ; 
and  being  in  every  respect  of  tl»e  proper  dimensions  for 
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finished  skelps,  tfaey  are  thua  produced  by  the 
only  without  the  aid  of  hammers,  shears,  or  cutters,  or 
any  other  machiuery  or  implement  whatever. 

Tbe  advantages  stated  by  the  patentee  of  this  inven- 
tion over  the  common  mode,  is,  that  the  barrels  made 
from  them  turn  very  sound  and  clear,  and  are  free  from  I 
flaws :  when  welded  they  grind  and  bore  much  clearer  than  ! 
hammered  ones.  The  pure  metallic  particles  being 
compressed  by  the  rollers  both  edge-ways  and  flat-ways 
at  the  same*  time,  cohere  more  closely  together ;  nor 
arc  the  skelps  liable  to  reins  or  flaws  as  those  are  which 
are  edged  tip  in  a  less  hot  state  under  a  forge  hammer. 
Barrels  from  these  skelps  will  stand  a  much  stronger 
proof  than  those  from  forged  ones. 

We  shall  also  notice  an  improvement  in  the  manu- 
facture of  barrels  of  all  description*  of  fire-arms,  made 
by  Messrs.  James  and  Jones  of  Birmingham,  and  for 
which  they  have  obtained  His  Majesty's  letters  patent. 
This  improvement  may  be  thus  described :  the  paten- 
tees take  a  skelp  or  piece  of  iron  adapted  for  tbe  pur- 
pose of  making  barrels  for  fire-arms  which  is  to  be 
brought  into  a  form  proper  for  welding,  and  then 
heated  in  a  fumace  so  constructed  as  to  give  a  regular 
welding  heat  to  one  half  of  the  barrel  at  a  time ;  and 
when  heated  sufficiently,  the  mandril  or  stamp  is  to  be 
put  expeditiously  into  it,  and  the  barrel  placed  or  held 
on  a  grooved   anvil,   upon  which  several  hammers 
worked  by  steam  are  caused  to  fail  or  strike  with  great 
velocity  upon  such  portions  of  the  barrel  desired  to  be 
welded,  and  when  sufficiently  welded  the  stamp  is  to 
be  withdrawn.   The  number,  weight,  and  velocity  of 
the  hammers  may  be  varied  according  to  the  descrip- 
tion of*  the  barrel  desired.   They  should  be  ranged  in 
a  straight  line  side  by  side,  as  true  and  as  close  together 
as  they  will  work  free,  and  cover  a  space  in  length  of 
about  twenty  inches  and  in  width  four  or  five:  they 
should  work  very  true,  and  to  do  so  they  may  be 
fixed,  connected  and  worked  by  machinery.    Or,  in- 
stead of  welding  tbe  barrels  by  hammers  the  same 
thing  may  be  done  between  a  pair  of  rollers  grooved  to 
fit  the  form  of  the  barrel,  tbe  rollers  having  either  an 
alternate  or  rotary  motiou  and  worked  by  steam,  wafer, ) 
or  other  mechanical  powers,  but  the  -hammer  seems  to  j 
be  best  as  making  the  soundest   and  most  perfect 
barrels.   The  great  advantage  of  this  method  above 
others  is,  that  the  barrels  are  uwde  sounder  and  more 
expeditiously  than  they  can  be  by  tbe  common  method. 
The  invention  extends  also  to  tbe  turning  of  barrels  in  j 
an  improved  turning  machine  or  lathe,  with  cutters  or . 
sharp  steel  instruments  or  tools,  worked  by  machinery  j 
with  steam,  water,  &c.    The  patentees  give  in  their 
specification  a  full  description  of  this  new  invented 
lathe,  which  they  say  may  be  made  of  cast  iron,  or  of 
any  other  metal  or  substance  adapted  for  tbe  purpose. 

The  principal  and  advantages  of  this  invention  of 
turning  barrels,  &c.  by  the  lathe  worked  by  steam,  8tc. 
are,  that  when  the  barrel  is  fixed  in  its  place  it  is 
i  vithdutany  farther  aid  or  assistance  from  the 


and  an  assistant  may  attend  three  or  four  turning  ma- 
chines or  lathes,  and  finish  a  great  number  of  barrels 
ready  for  filing  much  more  perfect  and  true  than  they  can 
be  done  by  grinding,  or  by  any  other  method  now  in  use 
with  the  same  power  and  manual  labour.    Ground  bar- 
rels are  very  frequently  unequal  sided,  one  side  having: 
twice  tbe  substance  of  metal  as  tbe  other;  but  by  this 
new  method  they  are  more  equal,  and  consequently 
much  stronger  with  the  same  weight  of  metal  than  if 
I  the  barrel  were  unequal ;  and  when  tbe  barrel  is  set 
I  right  a  more  certain  and  much  better  aim  may  be 
taken.   "  These,"  say  tbe  patentees,  "  we  consider 
|  great  advantages  in  tbe  use  and  value  of  a  musket  or 
|  other  barrel.    We  also  do  away  with  tbe  use  of  ex- 
pensive grindstones,  from  which  dangerous  accidents 
very  frequently  happen,  and  the  necessity  of  grinding  - 
the  barrels  which  is  at  all  times  a  laborious,  dangerous, 
and  unhealthy  business,  whereas  our  method  of  turning 
barrels  is  comparatively  a  safe,  easy,  and  healthful 
occupation." 

To  form  the  screw  in  the  breech-end  of  the  barrel, 
the  first  tool  employed  is  a  plug  of  tempered  steel, 
somewhat  conical,  and  having  upon  its  surface  the 
threads  of  a  male  screw.  This  tool,  which  is  termed  a 
screw-tap,  being  introduced  into  the  barrel,  it  is 
turned  from  left  to  right  and  back  again,  until  it  has 
marked  out  the  three  or  four  first  threads  of  tbe  screw : 
another  leas  conical  tap  is  then  introduced,  and  when 
this  has  carried  on  the  impression  of  the  screw  as  far 
as  h  is  intended  to  go,  a  third  tap  is  employed,  "which 
is  nearly  cylindrical,  and  scarcely  differs  from  the  plug 
of  the  breech  which  is  intended  to  fill  the  screw  thus 
formed  m  the  barrel.  The  breech-plug  has  its  screw 
formed  by  means  of  a  screw-plate  made  of  tempered 
steel,  and  has  several  female  screws  corresponding  with 
tbe  taps  employed  to  form  that  in  the  barrel.  A  pug* 
of  seven  or  eight  threads  *is  sufficiently  long,  and  the 
thread*  ought  to  be  neat  and  sharp,  so  as  to  fill  coaa- 
pletely  the  turns  made  in  tbe  barrel  by  the  tap.  The 
breech-plug  is  afterwards  case-hardened,  or  has  its 
surface  converted  into  steel  by  being  covered  over  with 
shavings  of  horn  or  pairings  of  horse-hoof,  and  kept 
red  hot  in  the  fire  for  some  time>  after  which  it  is 
l>timged  into  water. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  breeching  of  a  gun  is 
of  considerable  importance  in  its  shooting  well.  Al- 
most every  maker  has  a  breech  of  his  own  coutrivance  : 
it  consists  of  a  male  screw  to  fit  the  female  one  made 
in  the  barrel ;  a  cetitrc-liole  or  chamber,  and  an  anti- 
chamber.  The  outside  circumference  may  be  made  of 
any  shape  or  form.  The  advantages  arising  from  this 
kind  of  breeching  over  that  formerly  used  are,  that  the 
shot  are  thrown  in  a  more  perfect  direction  and  with 
greater  velocity;  that  ihe  barrel  is  much  less  subject  to 
grow  partially  foul:  that  it  is  safer  and  goes  off  more 
instantaneously,  and  also  that  it  causes  tbe  whole 
powder  to  inflame.  It  was  customary  with  tbe  gun-smiths 
in  France  to  solder  on  tbe  loops  and  the  aim  before 
they  breeched  the  barrel.    The  English  never  restrict 
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themselves  to  this,  nuking  use  of  soft  solder  only  for 
ibis  purpose.  While  the  French  use  bard  solder  that 
requires  great  heat,  which  is  apt  to  injure  the  inside  so 
much  as  to  require  a  repetition  of  fine-boring. 

The  last  operation  is  that  of  colouring  the  barrel, 
previously  to  which  it  is  polished  with  fine  emery  and 
oil,  until  it  presents  to  the  eye,  throughout  its  whole 
length,  and  in  whatever  direction  we  observe  it,  a  per- 
fectly smooth,  equal,  and  splendid  surface.  Formerly, 
barrels  were  coloured  by  exposing  them  to  a  degree  of 
heat  which  produced  an  elegant  blue  tinge ;  but,  as  this 
effect  arises  from  a  degree  of  oxydation  taking  place 
upon  the  surface  of  the  metal,  the  inside  of  the  barrel 
always  suffered  by  undergoing  the  same  change.  This, 
therefore,  added  to  the  painful  sensation  excited  in  the 
eye,  by  looking  along  a  barrel  so  coloured,  has  caused 
the  practice  of  bluing  to  be  disused  for  some  time 
past  Instead  of  it,  barrels  are  now  browned,  as  it  is 
termed.  To  do  this,  the  barrel  is  nibbed  over  with 
nitrous  or  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  water,  and  laid 
by  until  a  coat  of  rust  is  formed  upon  it,  mere  or  less, 
according  to  the  colour  wanted ;  a  little  oil  is  then  ap- 
plied ;  and  the  surface  being  rubbed  dry,  is  polished  by 
means  of  a  hard  brush  and  bees-wax.  When  the  bar- 
rels intended  for  a  double-barrelled  piece  are  dressed  to 
their  proper  thickness,  which  is  generally  less  than  for 
single  barrels,  each  of  them  is  filed  fiat  on  the  side 
w  here  it  is  to  join  the  other,  so  that  they  may  fit  close 
together.  Two  corresponding  notches  are  then  made 
at  the  muzzle  and  breach  of  each  barrel ;  and  into  these 
are  fitted  two  small  pieces  of  iron,  to  hold  them  more 
strongly  together.  The  barrels  being  united  by  tinning 
the  parts  where  they  touch,  the  ribs  are  fitted  in,  and 
made  fast  by  the  same  means.  These  ribs  are  the  tri- 
angular pieces  of  iron  which  are  placed  between  the 
barrels,  running  on  the  upper  and  under  slides  their 
whole  length,  and  serving  to  bold  them  more  firmly 
together.  The  under  rib  is  a  late  improvement, 
and  is  found  more  effectually  to  prevent  the  barrels 
from  warping.  When  the  bsrrels  are  thus  joined,  tbey 
are  polished  and  coloured  in  the  manner  already  dc- 


The  twisted  barrels  are  deservedly  celebrated  for 
their  superior  elegance  and  strength,  but  not  justly  so 
for  the  accuracy  with  which  they  throw  either  ball  or 
shot  The  iron  employed  m  them  is  formed  of  stubs, 
which  are  old  horse- shoe  naiJs  procured  from  country 
farriers,  and  from  poor  people  who  gain  a  subsistence 
by  picking  them  up  on  the  great  roads  leading  to  the 
These  are  originally  formed  from  the 
iron  that  can  be  had :  and  this  is 


and  toughest 

still  further  purified  by  the  numerous  heatings  and  ham- 
merings it  has  undergone  in  being  reduced  from  a  bar 
into  the  size  and  form  of  nnils.  They  cost  about  ten 
shillings  the  hundred  weight,  and  twenty-eight  pounds 
«re  required  to  snake  a  single  barrel  of  the  ordinary 
size.  A  hoop  of  iron,  about  an  inch  broad,  and  six  or 
seven  inches  in  diameter,  is  placed  perpendicularly; 
and  the  stubs,  previously  freed  front  dirt  by  washing, 


are  neatly  piled  ffi  tt,  with  their  heads  outermost  on 
each  side,  until  the  hoop  is  quite  filled  and  wedged 
tight  with  them ;  the  whole  resembling  a  rough  circular 
cake  of  iron.  This  is  put  into  the  fire  until  it  has 
attained  a  white  heat,  when  it  is  hammered,  either  by 
the  strength  of  the  arm,  or  by  the  force  of  machinery, 
until  it  coalesces,  and  becomes  one  solid  mass  of  iron : 
the  hoop  is  then  removed,  and  the  heatings  and  ham- 
merings repeated,  until  the  iron,  being  thus  wrought 
and  kneaded,  is  freed  from  every  impurity,  and  rendered 
very  tough  and  close  in  the  grain :  the  workman  'then 
proceeds  to  draw  it  out  into  pieces  of  about  twenty-four 
inches  in  length,  half  an  inch  or  more  in  breadth,  and 
half  an  inch  m  thickness.  These  pieces,  however,  are 
not  all  of  the  same  thickness,  some  being  more  and 
others  less  than  what  we  have  mentioned,  according  to 
the  proposed  thickness  of  the  barrel,  and  that  part  of  it 
which  the  piece  is  intended  to  form.  One  of  these 
pieces,  being  heated  red-hot  for  five  or  six  inches,  is 
turned  like  a  screw  cork-screw,  without  any  other  tools 
than  the  anvil  and  hammer.  The  remaining  portions 
are  successively  treated  in  the  same  manner,  until  the 
whole  piece  is  turned  into  a  spiral,  forming  a  tube 
whose  diameter  corresponds  with  that  of  the  intended 
barrel.  Four  of  these  are  generally  sufficient  to  form  a 
barrel  of  the  ordinary  length,  which  is  from  thirty-two 
to  thirty-eight  inches;  and  the  two  which  form  the 
breech,  or  reinforced  part,  are  considerably  'thicker 
than  those  which  constitute  the  fore-part  or  muzzle  of 
the  barrel.  The  workman  first  welds  one  of  these  tubes 
to  a  part  of  an  old  barrel,  which  serves  as  a  handle. 
He  then  proceeds  to  unite  the  turns  of  the  spiral  to 
each  other,  by  heating  the  tube  two  or  three  inches  at 
a  time,  to  a  bright  white  heat,  and  striking  the  end  of 
it  several  times  against  the  anvil  in  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion, and  with  considerable  force :  this  is  termed  jump- 
ing by  the  barrel ;  and  the  heats  given  for  this  purpose 
are  called  jumping  heals.  A  mandril  is  then  intro- 
duced into  the  cavity;  and  the  heated  portion  is  ham- 
mered lightly,  to  flatten  the  ridges,  or  burs,  raised  by 
the  jumping  at  the  place  where  the  spirals  arc  joined. 
As  soon  as  one  piece  is  jumped  its  whole  length, 
another  is  welded  to  it,  and  treated  in  the  same  manner, 
until  the  four  pieces  are  united ;  when  the  part  of  the 
old  barrel,  being  no  longer  necessary,  is  cut  off.  The 
welding  the  turns  of  the  spiral  is  performed  exactly  in 
the  same  manner  as  before  described,  and  is  repeated 
three  times.  The  barrel  is  afterwards  finished  in  the 
same  way  as  a  common  one.  Stub-iron  is  also  wrought 
into  plain  barrels ;  which,  as  they  require  a  great  deal 
less  labour,  are  only  half  the  price  of  the  twisted 
ones. 

The  proving  of  barrels  differ  in  different  countries. 
The  Spanish  proof  is  a  very  severe  one ;  but,  as  it  is 
made  before  the  barrel  is  filed,  it  is  not  satisfactory. 
At  the  royal  manufactories  of  St.  Eticnne  and  Charle- 
villc,  in  France,  there  were  inspectors  appointed  to  see 
that  no  barrels  were  sent  out  of  these  places,  whether 
for  the  king's  use  or  for  public  safe,  without  being 

5  H  proved. 
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proved.    The  first  proof  was  made  wiUi  a  ball  exactly 

fitting  the  caliber,  and  an  ounce  of  powder.  Tlie  se- 
cond was  made  with  the  same  sized  ball  and  half  an 
ounce  of  powder.  The  reason  given  for  the  second 
proof,  is,  that  the  first  may  have  strained  the  barrel  so 
much,  though  the  injury  be  not  visible,  that  it  will  not 
bear  a  second  trial  with  a  smaller  charge ;  and  it  is  said 
there  really  are  some  of  these  barrels  which  stand  the 
first  proof,  and  yet  give  way  in  the  second.  The  usual 
roof  of  the  Paris  barrels  is  a  double  charge  of  pow- 
r  and  shot ;  mat  is,  two  or  two  and  a  half  ounces  of 
shot.  The  English  Tower-proof,  and  that  of  the 
Whitechapel  Company,  incorporated  by  charter  for 
proving  of  arms,  are  made  with  a  ball  of  the  proper 
caliber,  and  a  charge  of  powder  equal  in  weight  to  this 
ball :  the  proof  is  the  same  for  every  size  and  species  of 
barrel,  and  not  repeated. 

It  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  a  good  barrel  very 
seldom  bursts,  unless  it  be  charged  too  highly,  or  in  an 
improper  manner.    Whenever,  for  example,  from  the 
ball  not  being  rammed  home,  a  space  is  left  betweeu  it 
and  the  powder,  there  is  a  great  risk  of  the  barrel 
bursting  on  being  discharged.    We  say,  a  great  risk, 
because,  even  under  these  circumstances,  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  barrel  does  not  burst.    If  the  ball 
stops  near  to  the  powder,  a  very  small  windage  is  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  this  accident ;  and  it  is  very  rare  that 
the  ball  touches  die  barrel  in  every  part  of  its  circum- 
ference, unless  it  has  been  driven  in  by  force  with  an 
iron  ram-rod,  in  which  case  it  moulds  itself  to  the  ca- 
vity, and  blocks  it  up  completely.    Should  this  happen, 
the  barrel,  however  strong  it  is,  will  burst,  even  when 
the  space  between  the  ball  and  the  powder  is  but  very 
inconsiderable ;  and  die  greater  the  space  that  inter- 
venes, the  more  certainly  will  this  event  take  place. 
Mr.  Kobins,  when  speaking  of  this  matter,  says,  "  A 
moderate  charge  of  powder,  when  it  has  expanded 
itself  through  the  vacant  space,  and  reaches  the  ball, 
will,  by  the  velocity  each  part  has  acquired,  accumulate 
itself  behind  the  ball,  and  will  thereby  be  condensed 
prodigiously ;  whence,  if  the  barrel  be  not  of  an  extra- 
ordinary strength  in  that  part,  it  must  infallibly  burst. 
The  truth  of  his  I  have  experienced  in  a  very  good 
Tower  musquct,  forged  of  very  tough  iron ;  for,  charg- 
ing it  with  twelve  pennyweights  of  powder,  and  placing 
the  ball  (loosely)  sixteen  inches  from  the  breech :  on 
the  firing  of  it,  the  part  of  the  barrel  just  behind  the 
bullet  was  swelled  out  to  double  its  diameter,  like  a 
blown  bladder,  and  two  large  pieces  of  two  inches  long 
were  blown  out  of  it."    The  same  accident  will  often 
take  place  from  the  mouth  of  the  piece  being  filled  with 
earth  or  snow,  as  sometimes  happens  when  we  are 
leaping  a  ditch,  with  the  muzzle  of  the  piece  pointed 
forwards ;  and,  if  in  snch  cases  the  barrel  do  not  burst, 
it  is  because  these  foreign  bodies  stop  it  up  but  very 
loosely.    For  the  same  reason,  a  barrel  will  certainly 
burst,  if  fired  when  the  muzzle  is  thrust  into  water  but 
a  very  little  way  below  the  surface ;  the  resistance  given 
to  the  passage  of  the  inflamed  powder  through  the 


uth  of  the  piece  being  in  this  case  much  greater  thart 
that  afforded  by  die  sides  of  the  barrel.    Except  in 
the  circumstances  mentioned,  or  in  case  of  an  over- 
charge, it  is  very  rare  that  a  barrel  bursts.  Whenever 
it  happens  independently  of  these,  it  is  from  a  defect  in 
the  work,  and  that  either  the  barrel  has  been  imper- 
fectly welded,  or  that  a  deep  flaw  has  taken  place  id 
some  part  of  it:  or,  lastly,  that  through  want  of  core 
in  the  boring  or  filing,  it  is  left  of  unequal  thickness  in 
its  sides.   The  last  defect  is  the  most  common,  espe- 
cially in  low-priced  barrels ;  and,  as  pieces  more  fre- 
quently burst  from  it  than  from  the  other  defects,  it 
ought  to  be  particularly  guarded  against.   The  elastic 
1  fluid  which  is  set  loose  by  the  inflammation  of  the 
powder,  and  which  endeavours  to  expand  itself  equally 
in  every  direction,  being  repelled  by  the  stronger  parts, 
acts  with  additional  force  against  the  weaker  ones,  and 
frequently  bursts  its  way  through  them ;  which  would 
not  have  been  die  case  had  the  sides  been  of  the  same 
thickness  and  strength,  and  not  afforded  an  unequal  re- 
percussion.  The  weakness  of  any  part  of  the  barrel, 
occasioned  by  the  inequality  of  the  caliber,  will  still 
more  certainly  be  the  cause  of  bursting  than  that  pro- 
duced by  the  filing;  because  the  inflamed  fluid  being 
suddenly  expanded  at  the  wider  part,  must  suffer  a  com- 
pression before  it  can  pass  onward,  and  the  whole  force 
is  then  excited  against  the  weak  place ;  for  gunpowder 
acts  in  the  radii  of  a  circle,  and  exerts  the  same  force 
on  every  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  circle.  The 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  all  this  is,  that  a  thin  and 
light  barrel,  which  is  perfectly  upright,  that  is,  of  equal 
thickness  in  every  part  of  its  circumference,  is  much 
less  liable  to  burst  than  one  which  is  considerably 
thicker  and  heavier,  but  wbidi,  from  being  badly  filed 
and  bored,  is  left  of  unequal  strength  in  its  sides. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  flight  of  balls,  both  from 
cannon  and  small  arms,  is  liable  to  very  considerable 
variations ;  and  that  the  piece,  notwithstanding  it  was 
firmly  fixed,  and  fired  with  the  same  weight  of  powder, 
sometimes  throws  the  bail  to  the  right,  sometimes  to 
the  left,  sometimes  above,  and  at  other  times  below- 
the  mark.  It  has  also  been  observed,  that  the  degree1 
of  deflection  increases  in  a  much  greater  proportion 
than  the  distance  of  the  object  fired  at:  thus,  at  double 
the  distance  the  deflection  of  the  ball  from  the  line 
on  which  the  piece  is  pointed  is  considerably  more  than 
(double,  and  at  treble  the  distance  more  than  treble 
'  what  it  was  in  the  first.  Mr.  Robins  secured  a  musket- 
ball  upon  a  block  of  wood,  and  firing  it  with  a  ball,  at 
a  board  of  a  foot  square,  sixty  yards  distant,  found  that 
it  missed  the  board  only  once  in  sixteen  successive 
discharges;  yet  when  fired  with  a  smaller  charge,  at 
die  distance  of  seven  hundred  and  sixty  yards,  it  some- 
times threw  the  ball  one  hundred  yards  to  the  right, 
and,  at  other  times,  one  hundred  to'the  left  of  the  line 
it  was  pointed  in.  The  direction  upwards  and  down- 
wards also  was  found  equally  uncertain,  the  ball  some- 
times bending  so  much  downwards  as  to  fall  two  hun- 
dred yards  short  of  its  range  at  other  times.   Yet  the 
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nicest  examination  could  not  discover  that  the  barrel 
bad  started  in  the  least  from  the  position  in  which  it 
mis  first  fixed.  It  is  impossible  to  lit  a  ball  so  accu- 
rately to  any  plain  piece,  but  that  it  will  rub  more 
against  one  side  of  the  barrel  than  another,  in  its  pas- 
sage through  it  Whatever  side,  therefore,  it  rubs 
agaiatt  on  its  quitting  the  muzzle,  it  will  acquire  a 
whirling  motion  towards  that  side,  aad  will  be  found  to 
bend  the  line  of  its  flight  in  the  same  direction,  whether 
it  be  to  the  right  or  the  left,  upwards,  downwards,  or 
obliquely. 

Tins  deflection  from  a  straight  line  arises  from  the 
resistance  which  the  air  gives  to  the  flight  of  the  bullet, 
it  being  greatest  on  that  side  where  the  whirling  motion 
conspires  with  the  progressive  one,  and  least  on  that 
side  where  it  is  opposed  to  it:  thus,  if  the  ball,  in  its 
passage  out,  rubs  against  the  left  side  of  the  barrel,  it 
will  whirl  towards  that  side ;  and,  as  the  right  side  of 
the  ball  will  therefore  turn  up  against  the  air  during  its 
flight,  the  resistance  of  the  air  will  become  greatest  on 
the  right  side,  and  the  ball  be  forced  away  to  the  left, 
which  was  the  direction  it  whirled  in.  If  the  axis  round 
which  the  ball  whirls  preserved  its  position  during  the 
whole  of  the  flight,  the  deflection  would  be  in  the  same 
direction  from  the  one  end  of  the  track  to  the  other. 
But,  from  accidents  that  are  unavoidable,  the  axis  of 
the  whirl  frequently  changes  its  position  several  times 
during  the  flight ;  so  that  the  ball,  instead  of  bending 
its  course  uniformly  in  tlte  same  direction,  often  de- 
scribes a  track  that  is  variously  contorted.  So  great,' 
however,  is  the  tendency  of  the  ball  to  deflect  itself  to- 
wards the  side  it  rubs  against,  that  although,  when  fired 
ont  of  a  barrel  that  is  bent  towards  the  left  hand,  it 
will  be  thrown  from  the  piece  in  the  direction  of  the 
bend,  yet  as  the  ball  in  this  case  will  be  forced  to  rub 
against  the  right  side  of  the  muzzle,  and  thus  turn  its  left  side 
up  against  the  air,  so  it  will  be  found  to  alter  its  course 
during  the  flight,  and  bend  away  towards  the  right-hand, 
so  as  to  fall  a  considerable  way  to  the  right  of  the  line 
in  which  the  piece  was  pointed. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  readily  appear,  that 
these  variations  will  be  more  frequent  and  considerable 
when  the  ball  runs  very  loose  in  the  piece}  or  when, 
from  any  roughness  on  its  surface,  or  on  the  inside  of 
the  barrel,  a  considerable  degree  of  friction  takes  place 
between  them.  With  a  view  to  prevent  friction,  it  has 
been  proposed  to  grease  the  bail ;  but  this  will  be  of 
little  service.  AH  that  can  be  done  in  a  plain  barrel, 
is,  to  have  the  balls  cast  very  solid  and  true,  and  after- 
wards milled  in  the  same  maimer  as  is  now  practised 
upon  shot :  the  barrel  also  should  be  very  smooth  on 
the  inside,  and  the  ball  fit  it  very  accurately,  so  as 
to  leave  scarcely  any  windage.  And  yet,  with  the  help 
of  all  these,  it  will  still  be  very  difficult  to  prevent  it 
altogether ;  for  gravity  will  constantly  act,  and  friction 
on  the  under  side  wtfl  naturally  be  occasioned  by  the 
weight  of  the  ball. 

From  considering  the  causes  of  this  aberration  in  the 
flight  of  the  bullets,  it  will  be  pretty  evident,  that  the 


only  means  of  correcting  it  is  by  preventing  the  ball 
from  rubbing  more  against  one  side  of  the  barrel  than 
another  in  passing  through  it;  and  by  giving  to  die 
bullet  a  motion,  which  will  counteract  every  accidental 
one,  and  preserve  its  direction  by  making  the  resistance 
of  the  air  upon  its  fore  part  continue  the  same  in  every 
part  of  the  flight.  The  contrivance  for  this  purpose  is 
termed  riding,  and  consists  in  forming  upon  the  inside 
of  barrels  a  number  of  furrows,  either  in  a  straight  or 
spiral  direction;  into  these  the  ball  is  moulded,  and 
any  rolling  motion  along  the  sides  of  the  barrel,  in  its 
passage  out,  thereby  prevented.  Barrels  of  this  con- 
struction have  been  in  use  upon  the  Continent  since  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  were  little  known, 
and  still  less  employed  in  England,  until  within  these 
fifty  years. 


ITje  spiral  rifled  barrels,  however,  have  entirely  su- 
perceded the  straight  rifled  ones,  because,  aldiougb  the 
latter  prevented  the  rolling  motion  of  the  ball  that  takes 
place  in  a  plain  barrel,  yet  they  do  not  communicate 
any  other  motion,  that  could  serve  to  correct  the  varia- 
tions that  may  occur  during  die  flight  The  furrows, 
or  channels,  which  are  termed  the  rifles,  vary  in  num- 
ber according  to  the  fancy  of  the  workman,  or  that  of 
the  purchaser,  but  are  never  less  than  six,  or  more  than 
twelve,  in  a  common-sized  piece.  Their  depth  is 
equally  subject  to  variation ;  but  the  breadth  of  the  fur- 
rows and  of  the  threads  is  generally  the  same.  In  some 
of  the  pieces,  the  spirals  make  a  half-turn,  in  others, 
three-fourths,  and  in  others,  again,  an  entire  revolution 
in  the  length  of  the  barrel :  an  entire  revolution,  how- 
ever, is  the  most  common,  though,  from  die  great 
difference  in  the  length  of  rifle-barrels,  there  should  be 
some  standard  assigned  for  the  obliquity  of  the  spirals, 
which  would  communicate  a  rotary  motion  to  the  ball, 
sufficient  to  correct  any  aberration  in  its  flight ;  and  this 
might  be  determined  by  comparing  the  effects  of  a 
number  of  pieces ;  that  differed  only  in  the  obliquity  of 
the  rifles. 

Barrels  intended  to  be  rifted  are  previously  bored  and 
smoothed  within,  in  the  manner  already  described : 
they  are,  however,  forged  as  much  thicker  than  plain 
barrels  as  the  depth  of  the  rifles;  for,  although  the 
threads  of  the  s\nrA  add  to  the  weight  of  the  barrel, 
they  do  not  increase  its  strength  in  the  least,  with  re- 
gard to  the  force  exerted  upon  it  by  die  powder. 
These  pieces  are  charged  in  various  ways.  In  general, 
the  ball,  which  is  sometimes  larger  than  die  caliber  be- 
fore it  was  rifled,  is  driven  down  to  the  powder,  by 
means  of  an  iron  rammer,  struck  with  a  mallet,  where* 
by  that  zone  of  the  ball  which  is  in  contact  with  the 
sides  of  the  barrel  becomes  indented  all  round,  and  is 
moulded  to  the  form  of  the  rifles.  When  the  -piece  is 
tired,  the  projections  of  the  ball  which  fill  the  rifles, 
being  obliged  to  follow  the  sweep  of  the  spiral,  the  ball 
Uiertby  acquires  a  rotary  motion  upon  an  axis  that  cor- 
responds with  the  line  of  its  direction ;  so  that  the  side 
of  the  bullet  which  lay  foremost  in  the  barrel  continues 
foremost  during  the  whole  of  the  flight.    By  this 
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means  the  resistance  of  (be  air  is  opposed  directly  to  the 
bullet's  progress,  and  not  exerted  more  against  one  part 
than  another  of  that  side  which  moves  foremost ;  and 
accordingly  the  bullet  preserves  the  line  of  its  direction 
with  very  great  steadiness. 

It  now  remains  to  speak  of  the  sights,  which,  although 
they  do  not  constitute  the  essential  part  of  a  rifle,  as 
they  may  be  used  with  a  plain  bored  barrel,  yet  as  that 
is  seldom  done,  and  as  they  are  always  used  with  a  rifle 
it  will  not  be  proper  to  omit  mentioning  them. 

It  may  be  strictly  said,  that  no  part  of  the  path  of 
the  bullet  when  fired  from  a  rifle  or  musket,  is  in  a 
right  line,  as  gravity  acts  upon  the  bullet  the  instant  it 
quits  the  mouth  of  the  piece,  and,  although  at  a  small 
distance  it  is  not  very  perceptible,  yet  it  is  considerably 
so  at  one  hundred  yards,  and  at  two  hundred  yards  the 
ball  would  probably  strike  the  ground  before  it  could 
reach  the  object  aimed  at.  To  remedy  this  inconveni- 
ence, it  is  found  necessary  to  aim  at  exactly  such  a 
height  above  the  object  as  the  ball  would  have  been  de- 
pressed to  by  the  power  of  gravity  had  it  been  aimed  at  it 
point  blank,  8tc. ;  that  if  we  suppose  this  depression  to 
be  a  foot  in  a  hundred  yards,  we  must  aim  a  foot  above 
the  object  But  here  another  inconvenience  arises,  for 
if  we  aim  above  the  object,  by  raising  the  muzzle  of 
our  piece,  the  object  is  excluded  from  our  view,  by  the 
intervention  of  the  barrel,  so  that  we  are  prevented 
from  measuring  the  distance  with  our  eye,  and,  instead 
of  one,  are  liable  to  aim  two  or  three  above  it. 

The  second  difficulty  is  removed  by  depressing  the 
breach  of  the  gun  instead  of  elevating  the  muzzle,  and 
the  quantity  of  the  depression  is  measured  with  great 
nicety  by  what  are  called  the  sights. 

On  the  upper  surface  of  the  barrel,  at  right  angles 
with  its  axis,  is  fixed  a  piece  of  flat  thin  iron,  about 
from  the  breech,  and  on  the  centre  of  its  top 
-nare  notch  is  filed.   This  is  called  die  back 


a  small  squa 

sight.  The  front  sight  is  nothing  more  than  the  small 
knob  of  iron,  or  brass,  which  is  fixed  on  all  fowling- 
pieces,  about  half  an  inch  from  4he  muzzle.  When 
aim  is  taken,  the  eye  is  raised  over  the  back  sight  till 
the  front  sight  appears  through  the  notch  which  is  then 
brought  upon  the  object. 

With  respect  to  the  gun-lock,  great  care  is  taken  in 
the  manufacture  of  this  article,  and  in  the  finishing  it. 
This  consists  of  divers  parts,  such  as  the  cock,  which 
it  the  part  containing  the  flint:  the  priming-pan,  to 
hold  a  small  quantity  of  powder,  which  is  connected 
with  that  in  the  barrel :  the  hammer,  that  which  covers 
the  priming,  and  against  the  upper  part  of  which  the 
flint  strikes :  the  trigger,  used  to  bring  the  flint  and 
hammer  in  contact ;  and  certain  springs,  as  the  main- 
spring, the  rear-spring,  8tc,  which  are  concealed  in  the 
stock,  and  which  are  adapted  either  to  hold  the  cock 
on  the  half-cock,  whole  cock,  or  to  extricate  it  at  the 
moment  of  firing  the  piece. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  this  part 
of  the  instrument,  and  to  render  it  more  safe  in  the 
hands  cither  of  inexperienced  or  careless  persons,  be- 


'  cause,  in  common  locks,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
piece  will  go  off  when  it  is  only  on  the  half-cock,  and 
when  it  ought  to  be  perfectly  secure  from  accident. 

The  "  Society"  in  the  A  del  phi,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  Arts,  Manufactures,  &c.,  have  rewarded  many 
persons  for  their  ingenuity  in  this  respect.  We  shall 
notice  the  improvements  of  Mr.  Webb,  and  of  Mr. 
Dodd  ;  to  the  former  they  presented  twenty  guineas, 
as  a  mark  of  their  approbation :  to  the  latter,  their  ho- 
norary medal  and  ten  guineas. 

Mr.  Webb's  improvement  may  be  thus  described : — 
The  lock  is  so  contrived  that  when  it  is  on  full-cock, 
and  the  trigger  polled  in  the  common  manner,  it  re- 
turns to  the  half-cock  only,  unless  at  the  same  time  that 
the  trigger  is  pulled,  the  pressure  of  the  thumb  is  ap- 
plied on  a  spring  placed  upon  the  bat  or  stock  of  the 
gun ;  in  which  case  it  gives  lire  in  the  usual  way.  The 
object  of  the  invention  is  to  guard  against  accidents 
which  arise  when  fire-arms  are  left  loaded,  or  the  mis- 
1  fortunes  which  frequently  happen  from  twigs  of  trees 
or  bushes  catching  the  trigger  when  sportsmen  are 
passing  through  hedges,  &c. 

Mr.  Dodd  says  his  improved  lock  is  so  perfectly  se- 
cure as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  its  firing  when  on 
the  half-cock,  either  by  accident,  violence,  or  design. 
It  possesses  all  the  advantages  of  stop  or  bolt-cocks, 
without  the  inconveniences  to  which  they  are  liable. 
Our  readers  shall  hear  his  own  account  as  taken  from 
the  twenty-second  volume  of  the  "  Transactions"  of  tbe 
Society  of  Arts : — 

"  Though  these  improved  locks  are  perfectly  secure 
at  half-cock,  they  will  fire  from  whole-cock,  with  much 
more  certainty  than  a  lock  having  a  hair-trigger,  be- 
cause less  complex,  and  with  equal  fleetness. 

"  A  most  valuable  improvement  in  this  lock  is,  that 
pulling  the  trigger,  when  the  piece  is  at  half-cock,  ren- 
ders it  more  and  more  secure,  the  reverse  of  tills  being 
the  case  with  common  locks ;  for  the  more  powerfully 
tbe  trigger  is  pulled  when  they  are  at  half-cock,  the 
more  insecure  they  become. 

"  Another  truly  essential  improvement  is,  that  this 
lock  cannot  possibly  catch  and  stop,  at  the  position  Aof 
half-cock,  when  passing  from  the  whole-cock,  and  miss 
fire  ;  a  serious  misfortune,  to  which  locks  made  on  the 
common  principle  are  so  liable,  that  to  prevent  it,  all 
tbe  best  of  these  use  a  peculiar  piece  of  machinery 
called  a  fly,  or  detachant. 

"  The  improved  locks  will  be  much  less  fihble  to  be 
out  of  repair,  as  the  bents  are  much  deeper,  and  run 
through  the  solid  metal  direct  towards  the  centre  of  tbe 
tumbler :  unlike  the  usual  bents,  they  are  small,  point- 
ed, and  the  line  of  their  depth  near  the  circumference 
of  the  tumbler.  Hence  they  are  apt  to  be  snapped  off, 
or  easily  worn  away,  and  fire  from  half-cock,  as  too 
frequently  and  fatally  occurs. 

**  When  these  improved  locks  require  cleaning,  they 
are  of  so  plain  and  simple  a  construction,  as  easily  to 
be  taken  to  pieces,  and  put  together  by  any  soldier  or 
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"  To  put  one  of  these  improved  locks  to  an  old 
stock,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  make  some  trivial  alter- 
ations in  the  excavation  of  the  wood. 

"  The  sportsman  who  has  one  of  these  improved 
locks  to  a  fowling-piece,  if  the  trigger  should  become 
entangled  with  a  twig,  may  forcibly  pull  his  piece 
away,  assured,  that  in  so  doing,  he  increases  his  safety: 
but,  if  it  be  a  common  lock,  he  must  turn  back,  and 
cautiously  unloose,  lest  the  piece  explode. 

"  The  improved  locks  possess  four  times  the  strength 
of  common  locks  where  the  latter  are  weakest,  and  arc 
of  equal  strength  in  all  other  parts. 

"  Among  the  many  contrivances  and  complicated 
means  to  prevent  pieces  going  off  at  half-cock,  bolts 
have  principally  been  used ;  but  they  are  ill  adapted  to 
the  purpose,  exclusive  of  the  additional  expense;  for 
few  people,  when  alarmed,  have  the  presence  of  mind 
first  to  unbolt  the  piece  to  render  it  fit  fur  service,  but 
they  instantly  attempt  to  cock.  Disappointment  adds  to 
their  agitation,  and  increases  the  confusion ;  and,  ere  they 
recollect  their  mistake,  the  lost  moments,  at  such  a  junc- 
ture, may  occasion  the  loss  of  their  Uvea ;  especially  from 
free-booters  and  rifle-men,  who  are  always  prepared  be- 
fore ihey  attack,  and  seldom  shew  mercy  to  them  from 
whom  it  appeared  they  had  none  to  expect  But  this 
lock  is  admirably  devised  for  safety  and  service,  as  it 
merely  need  be  cocked  for  use,  and  half-cocked  for  se- 
curity ;  both  which  can  be  performed  with  expedition 
equal  to  that  of  any  other  lock  that  ever  was  made  public. 

"  Common  locks  are  subject  to  the  most  momentous 
failing  of  a  false  or  delusive  half-cock ;  for  the  nose  of 
the  sear  rests  on  the  point  of  the  half-cock  bent,  which, 
as  it  causes  no  alteration  in  the  external  appearance, 
cannot  be  discovered,  and  its  sad  effects  prevented. 
This  very  serious  accident  frequently  occurs  among  re- 
cruits and  unskilful  gunners,  from  inattention  to  a  very 
fine  punctilio  of  military  exercise ;  but  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible that  this  should  ever  occur  with  the  improved 
lock,  by  accident  or  even  by  design.  The  improved 
lock  is  constructed  on  more  mechanical  principles, 
aud  is  much  simpler,  and  more,  easy  to  manufacture, 
dfenn  any  other  lock.  Hence,  there  will  be  no  iucrease 
of  expense  in  execution,  but  a  considerable  decrease  to 
the  locks  of  rifles,  fowling-pieces,  pistols,  file. 

"  Simplicity  alone  is  deemed  a  valuable  improve- 
ment ;  but,  to  this  excellency,  the  improved  lock  unites 
a  pleasing  variety  of  new  and  useful  superiorities,  with- 
out sacrificing  any  advantage  which  the  best  of  common 
locks  at  present  possess. 

"  These  improvements  are  equally  applicable  to  all 
descriptions  of  fire-arms,  civil  as  well  as  military." 

We  shall  now  give  a  description  of  a  gun-lock,  for 
which  His  Majesty's  letters  patent  have  been  obtained  by 
Mr.  Man  ton,  of  Dorset-street. — In  this  the  liammer  acts 
downwards,  and  opens  that  side  of  the  pan  nearest  the 
cock  to  admit  the  sparks  of  the  prime.  The  hammer 
returning  to  its  jointing,  fills  up  the  opening  in  the  pan, 
and  it  is  furnUhrd  with  a  strong  steel  pan,  fastened  by 
it  stud  in  the  hack,  and  a  small  screw  through  the  ham- 


mer. At  the  end  of  the  hammer  face,  nearest  the  pan, 
is  a  small  groove  or  notch,  sunk  in  the  hammer  to  carry  off 
any  wet  tliat  may  come  down  upon  it.  The  hammer  is 
fixed  to  the  plate  by  the  same  screw  that  fastens  the 
hammer-spring  on  the  inside.  The  hole  in  the  shank  of 
the  hammer  being  screwed,  it  turns  on  the  hammer- 
springs  which  comes  through  the  plate  about  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch.  On  the  inside  of  the  hammer- 
spring  there  is  a  projection  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
long,  which  comes  through  a  square  hole  in  the  plate 
into  a  hole  in  the  shank  of  the  hammer,  and  forces  it 
to  return  to  its  jointing  with  the  pan,  when  the  lock  is 
brought  to  balf-cock.  The  cock  is  flat  on  the  inside, 
and  is  barely  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  It  passes 
between  the  plate  and  the  hammer  when  it  comes 
down.  The  jaws  project  outwards,  to  answer  the  ham- 
mer. A  bulge  is  left  on  the  breast  of  the  cock  to 
render  the  fitting  of  the  squares  of  the  tumbler  more 
strong  and  perfect.  When  the  lock  is  struck  down,  the 
flint  comes  in  contact  with  the  hammer-face,  near  the 
end,  and  forces  it  down  sufficiently  to  admit  the  sparks 
into  the  'pan.  The  inside  of  the  pan  is  round,  and  the 
same  size  from  end  to  end.  About  one-third  is  cut  out 
to  receive  part  of  the  hammer.  The  main-spring  has  a 
stud  like  others.  The  end  of  the  stud  size  is  bevelled 
to  fit  under  the  end  of  the  nib,  by  which  it  is  prevented 
from  rising.  The  crane  of  the  tumbler  has  a  roller  in 
the  end,  on  which  the  main-spring  acts.  The  bridle 
has  a  strong  leg  on  the  inside,  with  a  round  stud,  which 
fits  into  the  plate  near  the  sear-nose,  to  prevent  it  from 
twisting  when  the  tumbler  comes  in  contact  with  the 
eye  to  stop  the  cock.  The  sear  acts  on  the  tumbler  in 
the  usual  way,  but  the  shank  is  nearly  vertical  instead 
of  horizontal.  The  sear-spring  acts  on  a  shoulder,  left 
on  the  outside  of  the  sear  for  that  purpose,  and  forces 
the  scar-nose  to  the  tumbler.  The  pan  of  this  lock  is 
primed  from  the  touch-hole  by  the  compression  of  the 
air  in  loading. 

The  following  arc  described  as  the  principal  advan- 
tages derived  from  this  lock : — 1.  The  pan  being  solid 
with  the  plate  at  the  top,  protects  the  prime  from  wet. 
2.  The  hammer  opening  downwards,  and  the  flint  act- 
ing in  a  direct  line  with  the  pan,  the  sparks  communi- 
cate quicker  to  the  prime.  3.  The  hammer  returns  to 
its  jointing  with  the  pan  when  the  lock  is  brought  to 
half-cock,  without  any  additional  trouble  to  the  user. 
4.  The  lownes8  and  compactness  of  the  lock  altoge- 
ther, render  it  much  less  difficult  to  protect  from  wet, 
and  much  less  liable  to  accidents  by  catching,  in  cover- 
shooting,  than  locks  of  the  present  construction. 

The  lock,  as  we  have  already  observed,  is  let  into 
the  gun-stock,  which  is  uniformly  manufactured  from 
the  wood  of  the  walnut-tree,  of  which  the  gun-smith 
always  keeps  a  large  stock,  and  well  seasoned.  The 
gun-stocks  are  usually  made  by  workmen  at  their  own 
homes,  because  one  man  will  fashion  gun-stocks  suffi- 
cient for  the  wants  of  several  gun-smiths. 

Before  any  of  the  pieces  described  arc  appropriated 
for  service,  it  is  necessary,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
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to  have  each  undergo  a  particular  trial  of  its 
which  is  called  a  proof,  to  be  made  by  or  before  one 
authorized  for  the  purpose,  called  the  proof-master. 

To  make  a  proof  of  the  piece  a  proper  place  is 
chosen,  which  is  to  be  terminated  by  a  mount  of  earth, 
very  thick,  to  receive  the  bullets  fired  against  it,  that 
none  of  them  may  run  through  it.  The  piece  is  laid  on 
the  ground  supported  only  in  the  middle  by  a  block  of 
wood.  It  is  fired  at  three  times ;  the  first  with  pow- 
der of  the  weight  of  the  bullet,  and  the  two  others 
with  three  quarters  of  the  weight ;  after  which  a  little 
more  powder  is  put  in  to  singe  the  piece ;  and,  after 
this,  water,  which  is  impressed  with  a  spunge,  putting 
the  finger  on  the  touch-hole,  to  discover  if  there  be  any 
cracks ;  which  done,  they  are  examined  with  the  cat, 
which  is  a  piece  of  iron  with  three  grasps,  disposed  in 
the  form  of  a  triang!c,  and  of  the  caliber  of  the  piece. 

Having  gone  through  the  principal  parts  of  the  bu- 
siness to  be  treated  on,  we  shall  conclude  the  article 
with  an  account  of  the  gun-flint,  which  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  practice  of  gunnery,  and  the  proper 
forming  of  which  is  a  distinct  trade  in  France,  and  is 
thus  described : — 

In  France,  the  best  flints  are  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  St  Aignnn,  in  the  department  of  the  Loire  et 
Cher,  and  in  that  of  the  Indre,  and  the  departments 
that  occupy  the  valleys  of  Sicne  et  Marne ;  they  occur 
as  horizontal  banks  in  fletz-limestone,  particularly  chalk, 
and  also  in  marl.  Among  twenty  of  such  beds  or 
layers,  situate  one  above  the  other,  at  the  distance  of 
about  twenty  feet,  there  is  generally  only  one,  very 
seldom  two,  that  furnish  good  gun-flints.  All  those  of 
a  good  quality  are  coated  with  a  white  earthy  rind.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Cher,  the  flints  are  excavated  by 
means  of  shafts  of  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  in  depth, 
from  whence  levels  or  horizontal  galleries  are  carried 
into  the  only  good  stratum  which  is  known  in  that 
district ;  but  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  in  the  hillocks 
of  Rocheguyon,  where  the  clifFs  of  chalk  present 
broken  precipices,  one  of  these  beds,  which  contain 
the  best  sort,  is  at  about  six  fathoms'  distance  from  the 
upper  surface  of  the  great  mass  of  chalk. 

The  characters  by  which  the  good  flints  are  distin- 
guished from  those  less  fit  for  being  manufactured,  are 
the  following :— Their  surface  is  rather  convex,  ap- 
proaching to  globular ;  those  that  are  amorphous,  or  of 
a  very  irregular  form,  such  as  knobbed,  branched,  ftc, 
are  generally  full  of  imperfections.    Good  flint  nodules  I 
seldom  exceed  the  weight  of  twenty  pounds ;  nor  are  | 
those  that  weigh  less  than  one  or  two  pounds  considered  '■ 
as  being  of  a  good  quality.    Internally,  they  should  ap-  ' 
pear  unctuous  and  rather  shining,  with  a  grain  too  fine 
to  be  perceptible  to  the  eye.    The  colour  may  vary 
from  honey  yellow  to  blackish  brown,  but  the  tint 
should  be  uniform  in  the  same  nodule.    Their  transpa- 
rency should  be  sufficient  to  admit  letters  to  be  distin- 
guished through  a  piece  of  stone  of  a  quarter  of  a  line 
thick,  laid  close  upon  the  paper.  Their  fracture  should  be 
perfectly  smooth  and  equal  throughout,  and  the  frag- 


ment slightly  conchoidai.  The  last  of  these  properties 
is  most  essential,  since  on  it  depends  the  facility  with 
which  the  nodule  is  divided  into  gun-flints.  All  flints 
that  prove  deficient  in  any  one  of  the  above  characters, 
either  naturally  or  by  a  long  exposure  to  the  air,  are 
called  intractable,  and  rejected  by  the  workmen. 

The  tools  made  use  of  by  the  makers  of  gun-flints 
are  four  in  number.— I.  A  hammer,  or  mace  of  iron, 
with  a  square  liead,  the  weight  of  which  does  not  ex- 
ceed two  pounds,  with  a  handle  of  seven  or  eight 
inches  long.  This  tool  is  not  made  of  steel,  for  an  ex- 
cess of  hardness  would  render  the  strokes  too  hard  or 
dry,  and  would  shatter  the  nodules  irregularly,  instead 
of  breaking  them  by  a  clear  fracture. 

2.  A  hammer  with  two  points.   This  is  made  of 
good  steel,  well  hardened ;  its  weight  does  not  exceed 
sixteen  ounces,  it  need  not  weigh  more  than  ten  ounces. 
Its  handle  is  seven  inches  long,  passing  through  it  in 
1  such  a  manner  that  the  points  of  the  hammer  are  nearer 
j  the  hand  of  the  workman  than  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
>  the  mass.   The  form  and  size  of  the  hammers  of  dif- 
'  ferent  workmen  vary  a  little ;  but  this  disposition  of  the 
points  is  common  to  them  all,  and  is  of  consequence  to 
|  the  force  and  certaiuty  of  the  blow. 

S.  The  disk  hammer,  or  roulette,  a  small  tool  which 
represents  a  solid  wheel,  or  segment  of  a  cylinder,  two 
inches  and  four  lines  in  diameter ;  its  weight  does  not 
exceed  four  ounces.  It  is  made  of  steel  not  hardened, 
and  is  fixed  on  a  handle  six  inches  in  leugtb,  which 
passes  through  a  square  hole  in  the  centre. 

4.  A  chisel  tapering  and  levelled  at  both  extremities, 
seven  or  eight  inches  long,  made  of  steel  not  hardened; 
this  is  set  on  a  block  of  wood,  which,  at  the  same  time 
serves  as  a  bench  for  the  workmen. 

To  tliese  four  tools  we  may  add  a  file,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restoring  the  chisel  from  time  to  time. 

After  having  .'elected  a  good  mass  of  flint  the  follow- 
ing operations  are  performed  by  the  workmen  : — 

1.  To  break  the  Block. — The  workman  being  seated 
on  the  ground,  places  the  nodule  of  flint  on  his  left 
thigh,  and  applies  slight  strokes  with  the  square  ham- 
mer, to  divide  it  into  smaller  pieces  of  about  a  pound 
and  a  half  each,  with  broad  surfaces,  and  almost  eveu 
fracture,  the  strokes  should  be  moderate,  lest  the  mass 
crack  and  split  in  the  wrong  direction. 

2.  To  cleave  and  chip  the  Flint. — The  principal 
operation  is  to  split  the  flint  well,  or  to  chip  off  the 
scales  of  the  length,  thickness,  and  shape  adapted  to  be 
afterwards  fashioned  into  gun-flints.  In  this  part  the 
greatest  degree  of  address  and  certainty  of  manipula- 
tion are  required.  The  fracture  of  the  flint  is  not  coo- 
fined  to  any  particular  direction,  it  may  be  clipped  in 
all  parts  with  equal  facility. 

1  lie  workman  hold*  the  piece  of  flint  in  his  left  band 
not  supported,  and  strikes  with  the  pointed  hammer  on 
the  edges  of  the  great  planes  produced  by  the  first 
breaking,  by  which  means  the  white  coating  of  the 
flint  is  removed  in  the  form  of  small  scales,  and  the 
mass  of  the  flint  itself  laid  bare:  after  which  he 
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tinues  to  chip  off  similar  scaly  portions  from  the 
pure  mass  of  the  flint.  These  scaly  portions  are  nearly 
one  inch  and  a  half  wide,  two  inches  and  a  half  long, 
and  their  thickness  in  the  middle  is  of  about  two  lines. 
They  are  slightly  convex  below,  and  consequently 
leave  in  the  part  of  the  flint  from  which  they  were 
separated  a  spare  slightly  concave,  longitudinally  bor- 
dered by  two  rather  projecting  straight  lines  or  ridges. 
These  ridges  produced  by  the  separation  of  the  first 
scales,  must  naturally  constitute  nearly  the  middle  of 
the  subsequent  pieces,  and  such  scales  alone  as  have 
their  ridges  thus  placed  in  the  middle  are  fit  to  be 
made  into  gun-flints.  In  this  manner  the  workman 
continues  to  split  or  chip  the  mass  of  flint  in  various 
directions,  until  the  defects  usually  found  in  the  inte- 
rior render  it  impossible  to  make  the  fractures  re- 
quired, or  until  the  piece  is  reduced  too  much  to 
receive  the  small  blows  by  which  the  flint  is  divided. 

3.  To  fashion  the  (Jvrhflint. — Five  different  parts  may 
be  distinguished  in  a  gun-flint.  1 .  The  sloping  facet, 
or  bevel  part,  which  is  impelled  against  the  hammer  of 
the  lock  of  the  gun.  Its  width  should  be  from  two  to  i 
three-twelfths  of  an  inch  :  if  it  were  broader  it  would 
be  too  liable  to  break ;  and  if  more  obtuse,  the  scin- 
tillation would  be  less  brisk.  Sdly.  The  sides,  or  late- 
ral edges,  which  arc  always  rather  irregular.  Sdly.  The 
back,  or  the  part  opposite  the  tapering  edge:  this  is 
the  thickest  part  of  die  flint  4thly.  The  under  sur- 
face, which  is  uninterrupted  and  rather  convex.  And, 
$thly.  The  upper  facet  between  the  tapering  edge  and 
the  back,  which  receives  the  upper  cfaw  of  the  cock ; 
it  is  slightly  concave. 

In  order  to  fashion  the  flint,  those  scales  are  selected 
that  have  at  least  one  of  the  above-mentioned  longitu- 
dinal ridges:  the  workman  fixes  on  one  of  the  two 
tapering  borders  to  form  the  striking  edge  ;  after  which 
the  two  sides  of  the  stone  that  are  to  form  the  lateral 
edges,  as  well  as  the  part  which  is  to  form  the  back, 
are  successively  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  chisel  in 
a  manner  that  the  convex  surface  of  the  flint, 
rests  on  the  fore-finger  of  his  left  baud,  is  turned 
towards  that  tool.  He  then,  with  the  roulette,  applies 
some  slight  strokes  to  the  flint  just  opposite  the  edge  of 
the  chisel  underneath;  by  which  means  the 
breaks  exactly  along  the  edge  of  the 


4.  The  finishing  operation  is  the  trimming,  or  the 
process  of  giving  the  flint  a  smooth  and  equal  edge ; 
this  is  done  by  turning  the  stone  and  placing  the 
edge  of  its  tapering  end  on  the  chisel,  in  which  situa- 
tion it  is  completed  by  five  or  six  slight  strokes  with  the 
solid  wheel. 

The  whole  operation  of  making  a  gun-flint  is  per- 
formed in  less  than  one  minute.  A  good  workman  is 
able  to  manufacture  a  thousand  good  chips  or  scales  a 
day,  if  the  flint  nodules  be  of  a  good  quality ;  and  in 
the  same  manner  he  can  fashion  500  gun-flints  in  a  day ; 
so  that  in  the  space  of  three  days  he  is  able  to  cleavo 
and  finish  a  thousand  gun-flints  without  further  assist- 
ance.  This  work  leaves  a  great  quantity  of  refuse,  for 

i  scarcely  more  than  half  of  thn  scales  are  good,  and 
nearly  half  the  mass  in  the  best  flints  is  incapable  of 
being  chipped  out,  so  that  it  seldom  happens  that  the 
largest  nodules  will  furnish  more  than  fifty  gun-flints. 
Such  scales  as  have  a  crust,  or  are  too  thick  to  be  made 
into  gun-flitiLs,  arc  used  for  the  more  common  purpose 
of  striking  a  light  The  gun-flints  are  sorted  out  ac- 
cording to  their  perfection,  and  the  use  to  which  they 
are  to  be  applied.  They  are  classed  into  extra  and 
common  flints :  flints  for  pistols,  muskets,  and  fowling- 
pieces.  This  account  of  gun-flints  is  taken  from  a 
paper  published  by  Citizen  Dolomieu  iu  the  third  vo- 
lume of  the  "  Memoires  de  1'Institute  Nationale," 
which  was  translated  and  partly  abridged  in  the  second 
number  of  Nicholson's  Journal,  octavo  edition.  It  it 
said,  that  a  single  workman,  named  Stephen  Buffet, 
who  emigrated  from  the  commune  of  Meunes  to  the 
banks  of  the  Seine,  where  he  lias  carried  on  this  art 

I  for  about  thirty  years  by  himself,  was  the  person  from 
whom   Dolomieu  obtained  the  present  instructions. 

]  There  are  a  few  other  places  in  France  where  this 
art  is  practised,  but  in  none  to  the  extent  of  the  places 
before-mentioned.  The  author  has  not  met  with  this 
manufactory  in  any  other  countries,  except  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Nicenza,  and  one  of  the  cantons  of  Sicily.  He 
remarks  that  it  may  be  carried  on  elsewhere,  though 
probably  overlooked  by  travellers,  on  account  of  its 
apparent  insignificance.  I  believe  it  is  practised  at 
Purfleef,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  and  in  various  other 
parts  of  England. 
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Some  kind  of  covering  for  the  bead,  either  for  1 1  trodoction  of  felt  hats  Ins  occasioned  a 
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defeoce  or  ornament,  appears  to  have  been  generally 
worn  in  all  ages  and  countries  where  the  inhabitant* 
have  made  anj  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life. 
It  has,  indeed,  been  stated  on  the  authority  of  Herodo- 
tus, that  the  Egyptians  Mere  accustomed  to  appear 
bare-headed  ;  but  this  assertion  must  be  considered  as 
subject  to  limitation,  probably  comprising  only  some 
of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community,  as  from  other 
documents  it  appears  they  were  no  strangers  to  this 
article  of  dress,  and  it  is  well  known  that  a  crown  was 
the  signature  of  royal  authority.  The  form,  substance, 
and  colour  of  head-dresses  have  been  exceedingly  va- 
rious, according  to  the  different  circumstances  or  hu- 
mour of  the  wearers.  The  Persians  wore  turbans,  and 
other  nations  inhabiting  the  Indian  Peninsula,  wore  a 
kind  of  covering  for  the  head  which,  like  the  thick-laid 
thatch  of  a  lowly  cottage,  seemed  calculated  to  divest 
the  whole  building  of  all  proportion.  The  imperial 
turban  is  said  to  have  been  composed  of  almost  a  whole 
bale  of  muslin,  twisted  and  formed  nearly  in  an  oval 
»hapet  surmounted  with  a  woollen  cap,  encircled  with  a 
radiated  crown  :  the  ministerial  turban  was  smaller  in 
its  dimensions,  but  of  superior  altitude.  The  turban 
of  the  chief  magi,  on  account  of  his  superior  eminence, 
was  higher  than  those  of  the  monarch  and  minister 
united;  and,  by  a  regular  gradation  preserved  among 
those  of  the  inferior  magi,  the  most  ignorant  could' 
ascertain  their  situation  and  dignity.  The  Jews  wore 
a  variety  similar  to  those  of  the  nations  with  whom  they 
were  connected.  From  the  Persians  they  borrowed 
those  large  turbans  which  adorned  their  elders,  doctors, 
and  scribes.  The  mitre  of  the  priests  was  their  own. 
Several  of  their  tribes  adopted  the  caps  which  tRe  Ro- 
mans were  accustomed  to  give  their  slaves  on  their  ma- 
numission md  which  is  said  to  have  borne  a  great  re- 
semblance to  some  worn  by  the  polished  Jews  to  this 
day.  The  ancient  helmets  were  a  substitute  for  hats, 
made  of  steel,  brass,  and  sometimes  more  costly  metals. 
In  our  own  country,  Stowc  informs  us,  that  "  The 
English  used  to  ride  and  go  winter  and  summer  in  knit 
caps,  cloth  hoods,  and  the  best  sort  in  silk  thrummed 
hats." 

Head  dresses,  from  their  variety,  simplicity,  and  mu- 
tability, bad  hitherto  been  an  object  of  little  regard  in 
a  manufacturing  or  commercial  point  of  view.   The  in- 


\tent  to  this  article  of  dress  unknown  in  former  ages  ; 
and  has  proved  of  considerable  importance  to  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  tradesman.  Curiosity  is  naturally 
excited  to  become  acquainted  with  the  particulars 
respecting  their  iuvention,  and  the  subsequent  stages  of 
improvement  in  the  manufacture  ;  but  the  operation  of 
individual  interest,  so  generally  connected  with  the 
useful  arts,  seems  to  have  concealed  the  whole  in  ob- 
scurity, and  little  information  on  the  subject  can  now 
be  obtained. 

The  hatters  have  a  tradition  among  them,  that  while 
St  Clement,  the  fourth  bishop  of  Rome,  was  fleeing 
from  his  persecutors,  his  feet  became  blistered,  and,  to 
afford  him  relief,  be  was  induced  to  put  wool  between 
his  sandals  and  the  soles  of  his  feet.  On  continuing  his 
',  the  wool,  by  the  perspiration,  motion,  and 


•  The  ancient  Romans  gave  a  pUnu  or  cap  to  their  ilavei  in  Uie 
ceremony  of  making  then  free  :  whence  the  proverb  roevrr 
irrewt  ai  pHtum.  Hence  ateo  on  medab  tbe  cap  b  the  »>mbol  of 
Liberty,  who  ii  represented  either  a*  bearing  it  on  the  top  of  a 
'pear  or  holding  it  by  tbe  point  in  her  right  band. 


pressure  of  the  feet,  assumed  a  uniformly' compact  sub- 
stance, which  has  since  been  denominated  felt.  When 
he  afterwards  settled  at  Rome,  it  is  said  he  improved 
the  discovery;  and  from  this  circumstance  has  been 
dated  the  origin  of  felting.  It  affords  a  confirmation 
to  the  truth  of  the  account  that  the  hatters  in  Ireland, 
and  in  several  other  catholic  countries,  still  hold  a  festi- 
val on  St.  Clement's  day.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  St.  Clement  so  far  improved  the  occurrence,  as  to 
have  hats  formed  of  this  substance :  tlic.se  are  said  to 
have  been  invented  at  Paris,  by  a  Swiss,  about  the 
commencement  of  the  15th  century.  They  were  not 
generally  known  till  Charles  the  Seventh  made  bis  tri- 
umphant entry  into  Rouen  in  the  year  1449,  when, 
from  P.  Daniel's  account  of  that  entry,  it  appears  be 
astonished  the  whole  city  by  appearing  in  a  hat  lined 
with  red  silk,  and  surmounted  by  a  plume  of  feathers ; 
from  this'  entry  their  general  use  is  dated. 

When  the  clergy  first  adopted  this  part  of  dress,  it 
was  considered  as  an  unwarrantable  indulgence :  councils 
were  held,  and  regulations  published,  forbidding  any 
priest  or  religious  person  to  appear  abroad  so  covered ; 
and  enjoining  them  to  keep  to  tbe  use  of  chaperons  or 
hoods,  made  of  black  cloth,  with  decent  cornets :  if 
they  were  poor,  they  were,  at  least,  to  have  comets 
fastened  to  their  hats,  upon  penalty  of  suspension  and 
excommunication.  And,  by  the  statute  of  13  Eliza- 
beth, every  person  above  the  age  of  seven  years,  and 
under  a  certain  degree,  was  obliged  on  Sundays  and 
holidays  to  wear  a  woollen  cap,  made  in  England,  and 
finished  by  some  of  the  fraternity  of  cappers,  under  the 
penalty  of  three  shillings  and  four-pence  for  every  day's 
neglect.   This  statute  was  repealed  the  S9th  Elir. 

How 
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How  far  the  manufacture  of  bats  was  practised  on 
the  Continent  before  they  were  made  in  England,  we 
are  not  able  to  Bay ;  from  Stow's  Chronicle  we  learn, 
that  about  the  beginning  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  began 
the  making  of  Spanish  felts  in  England,  by  Spaniards 
and  Dutchmen :  from  hence  it  appears,  that  before  this 
time,  in  Spain  and  Holland  they  were  no  strangers  to 
the  art.  In  the  second  yaw  of  James  the  First,  the 
felt-makers  of  London  obtained  a  corporation,  and  hired 
a  hall  near  Christ-church,  the  king  granting  them  va- 
rious privileges  and  liberties  for  their  support.  Hats 
are  at  present  made  in  different  countries  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  in  America ;  but  they  have  not  been  made  in 
any  considerable  quantities,  or  attended  to  as  an  article 
of  commerce,  except  hi  France  and  our  own  country. 
From  France  they  were  exported,  in  large  quantities, 
to  England,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany :  the  quantity 
now  made  there  is  inconsiderable  :  England  has,  in  its 
turn,  become  the  grand  mart  for  the  manufacture ;  and 
from  hence  the  article  is  exported  to  different  parts  of 
the  Continent,  America,  and  various  other  parts  of  the 
globe.  To  encourage  the  manufacture  of  hats  our  own 
laws  prohibit  their  importation. 

Felt  hat-making  consists  in  a  method  of  working  up 
wool  or  hair  into  a  species  of  cloth,  independently  of 
either  spinning  or  weaving  ;  and  giving  it  a  convenient 
form,  with  a  degree  of  stiffening  sufficient  to  preserve 
its  figure,  and  to  answer  the  purposes  of  wearing.  The 
mechanism  of  felting  is  curious  and  interesting :  it  de- 
pends on  the  conformation  of  all  animal  hairs  and 
wool,  which  disposes  them  to  unite  with  each  other  in 

stance. 

On  examining  hairs,  or  filaments  of  wool,  with  the 
eye,,  or  even  by  a  low  magnifying  power  of  the 
they  appear  perfectly  smooth  and  even. 
Their  surface,  notwithstanding,  is  by  no  means  smooth; 
but  composed  of  lamella;,  covering  each  other  from 
the  root  to  the  point,  in  a  manner  resembling  that  by 
which  the  scales  of  a  fish  cover  the  animal  from  the 
head  downwards.  This  disposition  of  the  lamellae  on 
the  surface  of  hairs  is  discoverable  by  holding  a  hair 
with  oue  hand,  and  drawing  it  between  two  fingers  of  the 
other,  in  the  different  directions  from  the  root  to  the 
point,  and  from  the  point  to  the  root.  In  the  former 
case  no  sensi  bh;  friction  takes  place,  nor  is  any  rough- 
discoverable :  in  the  latter  we  discover  a  very  sen- 
resistance,  which  is  most  readily  discerned  by 
the  fingers.  The  following  experiment  is 
•till  more  decisive.  By  holding  a  hair  between  the 
fore-finger  and  thumb,  and  rubbing  it  in  the  longitudinal 
direction,  a  progressive  motion  takes  place,  and  this 
motion  is  invariably  towards  the  root,  or  with  the  root 
of  the  hair  foremost  For  example :  if  the  hair  be  held 
in  a  perpendicular  direction  with  the  root  upwards,  by 
rubbing  the  finger  and  thumb  together,  it  will  be  found 
to  assume  a  motion  by  which  the  extremity  of  the  hair, 
pointing  upwards,  will  rise  still  higher;  but  if  the  hair 
m  turned,  so  that  the  extremity  farthest  from  the  root 


be  placed  upwards,  its  rising  motion  is  discontinued, 
and  it  immediately  recedes  downwards.  This  is  analo- 
gous to  what  happens  when  children,  by  way  of  sport, 
introduce  an  ear  of  rye  or  barley  between  the  wrist  and 
the  shirt,  the  points  of  the  beards  of  which  are  directed 
outwards.  By  the  various  motions  of  the  arm,  this 
ear,  sometimes  catching  against  the  shirt,  sometimes 
against  the  skin,  takes  a  progressive  motion  backwards, 
and  soon  gets  up  to  the  arm-pit.  It  is  very  clear,  that 
this  effect  is  produced  by  the  beards  of  the  ear,  and, 
indeed,  chiefly  by  the  asperities  upon  those  beards, 
which  being  all  directed  towards  the  point  do  not  per- 
mit the  ear  to  move  in  any  other  direction  than  towards 
that  part  to  which  it  was  united  to  the  stalk. 

This  conformation  of  the  surface  of  hairs  and  wool, 
which  appear  to  be  composed  of  hard  lamelke  or  aspe- 
rites,  placed  over  each  other  likea  tiles  from  the  root  to 
the  point,  lays  the  foundation  of  felting.  In  a  layer  of 
the  material,  by  the  operation  it  undergoes,  the  hairs 
are  brought  into  close  contact  by  their  progressive  and 
uniform  motion  towards  the  root ;  and  meeting  in  va- 
rious directions  they  become  twisted  together,  the 
lamilhe  of  the  different  hairs  fixing  themselves  to  others 
directed  in  a  contrary  way,  at  the  same  time,  preserving 
the  whole  in  a  close  and  compact  substance. 

Ihe  materials  in  general  use  are,  lambs'  wool,  rab- 
bits and  hares'  fur,  beaver,  seal  wool,  monkey  stuff,  or 
neuter  wool,  camels'  hair,  goats'  hair  or  estridge,  silk, 
and  cotton.  Moles'  fur,  and  otter  wool,  are  likewise 
sometimes  made  use  of.  The  foreign  lambs'  wool  ge- 
nerally used  is  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Peruvian,  or 
vicuna  wool,  commonly  known  among  hatters  by  the 
name  of  red  wool.  Our  native  wools  are  of  various 
qualities :  those  in  most  esteem  are  the  Herefordshire, 
or  Ross  wool,  Southdown,  Wye-side,  Wiltshire,  So- 
merset, and  Hampshire.  There  is  likewise  wool 
sheared  from  Spanish  lambs  bred  in  England,  known 
by  the  name  of  merino.  Cod-wool  is  the  wool  plucked 
from  lambs,  who  die  in  the  birth ;  long  cod-wool  is  that 
plucked  from  lambs  that  die  in  early  life.  The  best 
fur  is  from  the  backs  of  tbe  different  animals,  and  it 
decreases  in  value  as  it  approaches  the  belly.  Rabbits' 
fur,  including  the  backs,  and  the  best  part  of  the.  sides 
mixed  together,  is  known  in  the  market  by  the  name  of 
best  stuff ;  the  fur  from  the  bellies  and  worst  part  of  the 
sides,  seconds ;  that  from  odd  bits  of  skins,  8cc.,  clippings ; 
and  the  fur  taken  from  rabbit-skins,  when  they  are  out 
of  season,  is  denominated  quarter-wool.  The  fur  from 
unseasoned  hare-skins  is  called  stage  hare-wool:  with 
this  is  mixed  also  the  inferior  fur  from  seasoned  skins. 
The  best  fur  from  the  beaver  is  ruffing ;  the  next  in 
value,  cheek-napping;  and  the  inferior  sorts  are  black- 
wooms,  brown-wooms,  white-woo  ins,  brown-stage,  and 
white-stage.  Old-coat  is  taken  from  the  beaver-akias 
that  have  been  worn  by  the  savages ;  but  little  of  this 
article  is  now  imported.  • 

The  wools  are  washed  and  carded,  and  when  very 
long,  cut  to  a  moderate  length  with  a  cbopping-knife, 
or  hatchet,  on  a  wooden  block.   White  Russia  best- 
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•tuff  and  hares'  wool,  and  the  most  inferior  stuff*,  as 
clippings,  tail-wool,  &c,  are  improved  by  the  opera- 
tion of  carrotting.  For  this  purpose,  a  layer  of  the 
stuff  is  placed  in  a  box,  or  any  suitable  vessel,  not  of 
metal,  and  sprinkled  over  with  a  mixture  of  about  one 
part  nitrous,  or  nitrous  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  six 
ports  water,  by  means  of  a  brush.  A  second  layer  is 
then  placed  in  the  vessel,  which  is  again  sprinkled  with 
the  acid  mixture ;  this  is  repeated  till  it  is  full.  To 
prevent  the  liquor  running  down  into  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  without  equally  wetting  all  the  stuff,  its  posi- 
tion is  frequently  changed  in  the  course  of  the  day :  it  is 
then  kept  in  the  digesting  beat  of  a  stove  ail  night.  By 
this  treatment  the  stuffs  acquire  a  ruddy  or  reddish  yel- 
low colour,  like  the  inner  part  of  a  carrot,  from  which 
it  derives  its  name. 

In  felting  any  of  these  materials  together,  the  first 
object  of  the  workman  is  to  obtain  the  most  complete 
separation  of  the  fibres,  aud  to  dispose  a  layer  of  them 
in  every  possible  direction  with  regard  to  each  other  j 
this  is  effected  by  means  of  bowing.  For  this  purpose, 
a  platform  of  wood,  about  four  feet  wide,  is  erected 
against  the  wall  of  a  convenient  shop,  and  divided  by 
side  partitions  about  the  same  width  from  each  other, 
into  distinct  portions,  for  the  convenience  of  different 
workmen,  called  hurdles,  each  of  which  is  enlightened 
by  a  small  window.  To  each  hurdle  is  suspended  a 
bow,  by  means  of  a  small  cord  fixed  to  the  ceiling,  or 
any  other  convenient  place,  consisting  of  a  pole  about 
seven  feet  long,  generally  made  of  deal-wood,  to  which 
are  fixed  two  bridges  of  bard  wood,  the  upper  one 
nearest  the  window,  called  the  cock,  and,  the  lower 
one,  the  breech.  To  the  upper  part  of  the  pole,  above 
the  cock,  is  fastened  a  cat-gut  line,  or  bow-string,  of 
considerable  length,  and  twisted  round  the  pole,  leaving 
only  sufficient  to  bring  over  the  cock  and  breech,  and 
to  fasten  to  the  lower  part  of  the  pole :  thus,  when  the 
string  breaks,  it  is  partly  untwisted  from  the  upper  end 
of  the  bow,  and  the  necessity  of  a  new  one  is  pre- 
vented. To  preserve  the  wood  from  wearing  by  the 
action  of  the  bow-string,  a  strip  of  horse-skin,  or  vel- 
lum, is  fastcued  to  the  edge  of  each  bridge ;  and  near 
the  cord,  by  which  the  bow  is  suspended,  is  fastened  a 
small  strap  to  place  the  hand  in,  which  enables  the 
workman  to  hold  it  with  firmness.  The  bow-pin  is  a 
small  stick  with  a  knob  at  each  end  for  plucking  the 
bow-string. 

As  the  process  of  making  is  a  little  different  in  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  hats,  we  shall  first  describe  the  manu- 
facture of  wool  bats,  or  cordies.  A  quantity  of  carded 
wool,  of  oue  or  more  sorts,  sufficient  for  one  hat,  ge- 
nerally about  seven  or  eight  ounces,  is  laid  on  the 
hurdle,  towards  the  left  The  workman  then  holding 
the  bow  horizontally  in  his  left  hand,  under  die  strap, 
and  the  bow-pin  in  his  right,  placing  the  bow-string  near 
the  right-hand  edge  of  the  material,  gives  it  a  pluck 
with  the  pin.  The  string  immediately  flies  back  nearer 
to  the  pole  than  its  situation  was  when  at  rest,  strikes 
into  the  wool,  and,  instantaneously  returning  to  its  ori- 


ginal position,  scatters  a  part  before  it  to  a 
proportioned  to  the  force  with  which  it  was  pulled. 
By  repeated  strokes  the  whole  is  thus  worked,  ob- 
serving, after  each  stroke  to  raise  the  string,  by  giving 
the  bow  a  turn  with  the  left  hand.  This  breaking  o»er, 
as  it  is  termed,  is  repeated  several  times,  more  or  (ess, 
in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  with  which  the  bain  are 
disunited:  when  all  the  fibres  are  completely  separated, 
the  material  is  again  placed  towards  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  hurdle,  and  the  workman  proceeds,  with  more 
order  than  before,  to  scatter  the  wool  to  the  right-hand, 
so  as  to  form  a  thin  regular  layer;  which  he  effects  by 
duly  proportioning  the  force  of  his  strokes,  and  the 
position  of  the  bow.  When  about  one-third  part 
is  thus  bowed,  it  is  formed  by  tbe  hands  into  an 
oval  figure,  ending  in  acute  angles  at  the  extremities. 
1  This  portion  of  the  materia),  thus  formed,  is  called  a 
batt. 

I  The  batt  is  hardened  by  a  slight  pressure  with  the 
hands  for  a  short  time,  so  as  to  connect  it  together  suf- 

I  ficiently  to  bear  careful  handling.  Anodter  batt  is  then 
formed  of  the  same  dimensions ;  and  with  the  remain- 

j  ing  third  part,  two  smaller  batts  are  formed,  w  hich  are 
separately  united  to  the  primary  ones  by  a  little  pressure. 

I  This  gives  each  of  them  a  more  uniform  consistence 
than  would  be  obtained  by  forming  single  batts  only. 
It  was  formerly  common  to  form  six  batts  for  each  hat, 
but  few  are  now  willing  to  devote  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  It  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  batts  are 
bowed  thicker  in  that  part  which  is  designed  to  form 
the  band  of  the  intended  hut ;  and  to  give  them  a  finish, 
the  edges  are  torn  round  even  by  the  right-band,  while 
the  pressure  of  the  left  prevents  their  being  torn  in  too 
far. 

It  now  remains  to  connect  the  ports  together  m  some 
convenient  form,  and  to  proceed  iu  the  operation  of 
felting.  For  this  purpose,  a  wet  cloth  is  folded  so  » 
to  form  a  triangle,  and  laid  on  one  of  the  batts.  The 
extremities  of  the  batts,  with  a  small  portion  of  the  upper 
part  is  then  folded  over  the  cloth,  and  tbe  edges  meet- 
ing over  each  other  form  a  conical  cap.  This  cap  is 
laid  on  the.  second  batt  with  tfee  joining  downwards, 
which  being  also  folded  up  m  the  same  manner,  their 
places  ofjunction  will  be  diametrically  opposite  each 
other.  This  is  laid  on  a  second  wet  cloth,  which  is 
closely  folded  over  the  whole,  so  as  to  preserve  the  tri- 
angular figure ;  it  is  then  ready  for  basoning.  The 
bason  is  a  circular  piece  of  iron,  exactly  the  same  as 
Uiose  commonly  used  in  Wales  for  baking  over  the  fire, 
called  bnckstones.  This  is  laid  over  a  bole  in  a 
plank,  underneath  which  is  a  small  grating  fitted  to 
the  plank  for  this  purpose.  The  prepared  cap  is  then 
laid  on  die  warm  iron,  aud  the  process  of  felting  carried 
on  by  folding,  pressing,  and  sprinkling  it  continually 
with  water.  The  corners  being  folded  over  a  little,  the 
base  is  first  turned  up  towards  the  tip;  and  in  this 
state  it  is  worked  a  short  time  by  preasiug  with  the 
hands,   moving  them  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
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then  folded  over  towards  the  other  alternately,  the  tip 
part  towards  the  base ;  and,  in  general^it  may  be  folded 
in  any  or  every  direction,  repeating- the  pressure  and 
working  of  the -wool,  and  sprinkling  it  successively  after 
every  fold,  by  this  pressure  and  norking  the  wool  in 
various  directions,  the  points  of  contact  is  multiplied ; 
and  the  agitation  given  to  each  hair  causing  a  pro- 
gressive motion  towards  the  root,  and  a  coalition  with 
each  other,  it  soon  acquires  some  degree  of  firmness 
and  contracts  in  its  dimensions. 

On  taking  off  the  cloth,  and  opening  the  hood  or 
cap,  it  will  be  found  that  the  edges,  or  original  folds, 
will  not  have  that  even  and  uniform  appearance  with 
the  rest  of  the  surface,  but  small  ridges  will  be  formed 
by  a  small  part  of  the  sides  felting  together  at  the 
outward  edges,  which  will  be  considerable  if  care  has 
not  been  taken  in  the  first  place  to  fold  the  batt  closely 
over  the  in-layer.  It  is  found  necessary,  therefore,  to 
alter  the  position  of  the  original  edges,  by  turning 
round  the  cap,  to  extend  them  a  Hale  with  the  finger 
so  as  to  produce  a  uniform  surface,  and  with  the  hood 
in  this  position  to  continue  the  basoning  as  before.  '  It 
is  afterwards  turned  inside  outwards,  and  the  same  ope- 
ration continued.  The  workman  afterwards  opens  the 
hood,  holds  it  up  to  the  light  and  looks  through  it  from 
the  inside  to  discover  any  parts  that  may  be  unusually 
thin ;  and,  on  any  of  these  parts,  which  are  deficient, 
a  httle  wool  is  added  from  that  which  was  torn  off  the 
edges  of  the  batt ;  and  by  working  that  particular  part 
on  the  baton  it  is  made  to  unite.  When  this  is  done, 
the  process  of  basoning  is  completed,  which  generally 
takes  from  about  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour. 

The  hood  now  consists  of  a  soft  spungy  kind  of  stuff, 
and  its  texture  is  loose  and  imperfect.  To  produce  a 
more  intimate  cohesion  of  the  hairs  with  each  other, 
and  obtain  the  requisite  degree  of  consistence,  it  must 
undergo  a  kind  of  fulling,  and  a  more  effectual  me- 
chanical operation.  For  this  purpose,  the  hats  are  first 
boiled  in  an  iron  boiler,  in  a  mixture  of  about  one 
part  urine  to  six  parts  soft  water,  from  six  to  eight 
hours.  To  prevent  their  touching  the  boiler,  they  are 
enclosed  in  a  cloth ;  a  basket,  or,  more  generally,  a 
lining  of  straw  is  placed  round  the  sides,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  boiler.  The  felting  is  completed  by 
working  or  planking  at  a  water  bath.  For  the  conveni- 
ence of  any  particular  number  of  workmen,  an  appa- 
ratus, called  a  battery,  is  generally  made  use  of  for  this 
part  of  the  process,  consisting  of  a  proportionate 
number  of  wooden  planks,  joined  together  in  the  form 
of  the  frustrum  of  a  pyramid,  supported  by  stone 
or  brick  work,  and  meeting  at  the  bottom  in  a 
kettle,  under  which  is  a  fire-place.  The  number 
of  planks  is  most  commonly  from  five  to  seven ; 
and  according  to  the  number  made  use  of,  it  is 
called  a  five,  six,  or  seven-room  battery,  &c.  F.ach 
plank  is  from  two  to  three  feet  broad  at  the  upper  edge, 
and  about  two  feet  deep.  The  kettle  is  generally  of 
cast  iron  or  lead,  and  kept  full  of  soft  water,  as  nearly 
boiling  as  the  nature  of  the  operation  will  admit.  To 


facilitate  the  felting,  it  is  found  necessary  to  add  seme 
softening  material  to  the  bath :  for  this  purpose,  some 
spermaceti,  a  marrow-bone,  or  shreds  of  wash-leather, 
have  been  thrown  in ;  but  oatmeal  is  at  present  almost 
universally  used :  about  a  table-spoonful  is  thrown  into 
the  ketde,  and  occasionally  repeated  as  fresh  water  is 
added,  or  as  it  may  be  found  necessary.  The  more 
greasy  substances  will  answer  for  the  purpose  of  plank- 
ing, but  it  prevents  the  bats  from  taking  a  good  dye  i 
leatiic  r-shrcds  answer  very  well,  but  are  not  always  so 
easy  of  access  as  oatmeal. 

The  operation  commences  by  dipping  the  article  in 
the  bath,  and  gently  rolling  it  in  various  directions,  ob- 
serving a  degree  of  regularity,  as  in  basoning,  or  its 
receiving  more  work  in  some  parts  than  others,  will 
soon  give  it  an  irregular  and  shapeless  appearance.  It 
is  necessary  to  be  careful  at  first  to  turn  the  hood  inside 
outwards,  and  to  shift  the  position  of  its  sides  fre- 
quently to  prevent  their  felting  together,  of  which,  in 
the  subsequent  stages  of  the  process  there  will  be  no 
danger.  By  working  a  short  time  in  this  way,  the  arti- 
cle will  be  found  to  have  acquired  a  considerably  firmer 
texture,  and  to  have  contracted  very  rapidly  in  its  di- 
mensions. The  workman  then  applies  leathern  gloves, 
or  flat  pieces  of  stout  leather,  to  the  palms  of  his 
bands,  to  secure  them  in  some  degree  from  the  heat  of 
the  water,  and  continues  to  dip  it  much  oftener,  and  to 
roll  it  much  harder  than  before,  as  it  requires  more 
labour  in  this  degree  of  felting,  to  obtain  the  requisite 
firmness  and  consistence.  In  the  first  gentle  rolling,  an 
impulse,  nearly  equal,  was  given  to  the  hairs  in  every 
direction,  and  hence  it  so  readily  contracted  in  its  di- 
mensions at  the  same  time  that  it  acquired  a  degree  of 
firmness  in  substance.  Iu  rolling  it  harder,  the  pressure 
is  more  particularly  on  the  flat  surface  of  the  felt,  and 
this  acquires  a  more  compact  texture,  without  an  equal 
contraction  in  the  size.  It  is  however  necessary  to  pre- 
vent any  contraction  in  size  when  it  is  sufficiently  shrunk, 
and  yet  worked  to  any  degree  of  consistency.  For  this 
purpose,  a  small  roller  of  wood,  called  a  walking-pin, 
is  made  use  of:  over  this  the  edges  of  the  felt  are 
turned,  and  the  whole  is  rolled  in  various  directions 
with  the  walking-pin  enclosed  by  the  surrounding  felt; 
at  the  same  time,  continuing  to  dip  it  often  in  the 
bath.  This  completes  the  working  at  plank;  and  on 
the  labour  thus  given  its  service  in  wearing  will  princi- 
pally depend. 

The  iutended  hat,  after  the  preceding  operation,  still 
possesses  the  conical  figure  first  given  it,  consisting  of  a 
soft  flexible  felt,  capable,  with  a  moderate  degree  of 
force  of  being  extended  in  every  directiou.  The  next 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  give  it  the  required  form.  For 
this  purpose,  the  edge  of  the  hood  is  turned  up  about  < 
one  and  a  half  or  two  inches :  the  point  is  then  indented 
with  the  lingers,  and  the  hood  turned  over,  so  as  to 
produce  a  second  inner  fold  about  the  same  depth. 
From  three  to  five  folds  are  thus  formed,  and  the  whole 
has  the  appearance  af  a  flat  piece,  consisting  of  a  num- 
ber of  concentric  circles,  or  wave-like  undulations. 

This 
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This  is  laid  upon  the  plank,  and  the  workman,  keeping 
it  wet  with  clean  warm  water,  extends  the  central 
point  with  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand,  at  the  same 
time  pressing  it  down  with  hi*  left,  and  turning  it 
round  on  the  plank,  till  a  flat  portion  is  formed  equal 
to  die  intended  crown  of  the  bat  The  flat  part  is  then 
placed  in  a  block,  and  the  remainder  pulled  down  with 
the  hands  round  its  sides  and  a  string  tied  tight  round ; 
it  is  forced  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  block  with  a 
wooden  or  copper  stamper,  which  forms  the  band. 
The  brim  will  now  have  a  curling  inclination  towards 
die  crown,  but  is  soon  flattened  by  wetting  and  ex- 
tending the  edges.  The  water  is  afterwards  pressed  out 
of  the  hat  with  the  blunt  edge  of  the  stamper,  and  the 
nap  is  raised  by  carding  it  in  any  direction  with  a  small 
wired  instrument  called  a  raising  card.  The  hat  is  then 
taken  off  the  block  and  placed  in  a  stove  to  dry,  when  it 
is  ready  for  the  subsequent  operations  of  dyeing,  stif- 
fening, and  finishing.  These  instructions  for  blocking 
refer  particularly  to  die  common  round  hat  now  gene- 
rally worn;  bat  from  the  nature  of  the  felt  it  will 
be  seen  that  any  form  may  easily  be  given  it  by  the 
skill  of  the  workman,  with  a  corresponding  block. 

This  account  wc  have  given  comprises  the  general 
principles  of  hat-making,  and  is  the  foundation  of  every 
variety  in  the  art.  These  common  wool  hats,  or  plain 
eordies  are  of  one  wniform  contexture  throughout ;  but 
ingenuity  has  contrived  a  method  of  making  the  must 
of  the  materials  employed,  by  placing  the  best  side  out- 
wards. This  is  done  by  laying  on  the  body  of  the  hat 
when  partly  felted  a  finer  and  more  valuable  material, 
in  the  same  direction  it  has  when  on  the  back  of  the 
animal.  For  the  purpose  of  covering  wool  hats,  the 
articles  made  use  of  are  cod-wool  and  camel's  hair :  the 
former  of  which,  after  washing  and  carding,  is  boiled 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  in  one  part  urine  to  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  parts  of  water.  The  hats  covered 
in  this  manner  are  bowed,  basoned,  and  boiled  ia  the 
usual  manner,  the  common  materials  being  used  only 
m  less  quantity,  proportioned  to  the  addition  intended 
to  be  made.  A  thin  layer  of  the  prepared  cod-wool, 
with  or  without  die  addition  of  hair,  ia  then  bowed  for 
each  side  of  the  triao^ular  hood,  so  as  just  to  meet  at 
the  edges ;  and  another  piece  to  go  all  round  on  the 
inside  to  the  depth  of  the  intended  brim.  The  pieces 
•re  laid  on  the  principal  stuff  or  body  of  the  bat,  and 
worked  on  by  basoning  in  the  manner  already  de- 
scribed: the  hairs  assuming  a  motion  towards  the  root, 
uniformly  fix  themselves  in  that  direction,  leaving  the 
extremities  outward  which  constitute  the  required  nap. 
After  mis  addition  of  the  nap,  the  planking  takes  place 
as  before. 

For  obtaining  a  variety  of  eordies  of  different  value, 
they  are  partially  as  well  as  whoHy  covered  with  dif- 
ferent proportions  of  napping,  and  on  bodies  of  wool 
more  or  less  valuable.  Next  to  the  plain  hats  succeed 
the  tips :  these  have  only  a  sap  sufficient  to  cover  the 
crown  and  reach  a  short  way  down  the  sides.  To  save 
the  trouble  of  basoning  the  nap  on  these  kind  of  hats, 


it  is  only  laid  on  with  die  hands,  the  hood  turned  so 
that  the  nap  may  be  iuside,  and  a  layer  of  some  proper 
flexible  substance,  commonly  long  bone-hair,  placed 
between  the  aides  to  prevent  its  uniting :  in  this  manner 
it  is  taken  immediately  to  the  phi  ok.  The  second  class 
is  tips  and  naps ;  these,  as  well  as  a  cod-wool  tip,  have 
a  nap  of  the  same  on  the  underside  of  the  brim.  And, 
lastly,  succeeds  the  covers.  A  good  cover  takes  about 
two  ounces  of  cod-wool,  and  a  hair  cover  about  half  an 
ounce  of  hair  in  addition  to  the  cod-wool ;  these  art 
commonly  bowed  together ;  and  the  former  is  scarcely 
ever  used  for  a  nap  without  the  addition  of  the  latter. 

Stuff  bats  appear  to  have  been  originally  made 
throughout  of  beaver ;  the  instructions  given  in  the  old 
accounts  of  hat-making  is,  to  mix  tliree  parts  of  old  coat 
with  two  parts  of  castor;  but  hats  made  in  this  way 
would  be  much  higher  in  price  than  any  now  in  general 
use.  The  beaver  at  present  is  scarce  ever  used  except  ia 
the  outward  nap,  and  the  body  of  the  hat  is  composed  of 
various  inferior  stuffs  hi  any  proportion ;  common!? 
i  with  the  addition  of  a  little  Spanish  or  of  vicuna  wool, 
and  sometimes  a  small  quantity  of  silk  is  added.  A 
patent  was  granted  Mr.  James  Burn,  of  Alnwick, 
Northumberland,  for  making  superfine  hats,  which, 
contrary  to  general  modern  practice,  appear  to  have 
been  of  one  uniform  consistence.  The  composiuon 
consists  of  three  ounces  and  a  half  of  moles'  fur,  two 
ounces  and  a  half  of  beaver,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  Aleppo  wool ;  "  and  in  order  to  subdue  the  obsti- 
nate nature  of  the  mole  fur,"  says  Mr.  Bwn,  "  so 
that  it  may  incorporate  with  other  furs  usually  made 
into  hats,  I  use  a  little  aqua  regia ;  but  as  that  process 
destroys  the  clastic  quality  of  the  fur,  I  correct  it  by  a 
litde  sweet  or  Florence  oil,  which  sheathes  the  pungent 
points  of  the  aqua  regia." 

M .  Monge  says,  "  that  the  hairs  of  the  beaver,  the 
rabbit,  the  hare,  fcc.,  being  naturally  straight,  cannot 
alone  be  employed  in  felting  till  they  have  undergone  i 
preliminary  operation,   which  consists  in  rubbing  or 
combining  them  before  they  arc  taken  off  the  skin, 
I  with  a  brush  dipped  in  a  solution  of  mercury  in  aqua- 
i  fortis  (nitrous  acid).  This  liquor,  acting  only  on  one  side 
I  of  the  substance  of  the  hairs,  changes  their  direcbou 
4  from  a  right  liue,  and  gives  them  mat  disposition  to 
'  felting  which  wool  naturally    possesses."  However 
plausible  this  may  appear  in  theory,  experience  teaches 
it  is  unnecessary  in  practice,  as  no  difficulty  is  found  ia 
felttug  stuffo  without  any  mixture  of  wool ;  and  though 
I  the  solution  might  have  been  made  use  of  in  France, 
we  cannot  learn  that  it  has  been  employed  in  any  ma- 
nufactory in  England. 

Stuffs  possess,  in  general,  a  greater  tendency  to  fe't- 
ing  than  wool,  and  in  consequence  some  small  dif- 
;  ference  is  observed  in  the  manufacture.  As  the  fibres 
arc  more  easily  separable,  a  slighter  bow  with  a  finer 
bow-string  is  used  than  that  made  use  of  in  wool. 
When  the  stuffs  are  bowed  in  the  usual  way,  the  batts 
arc  formed  and  gently  pressed  down  with  a  piece  of 
osier  work,  called  a  gathering  basket,  consisting  oi 
J  opro 
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open  straight  ban  only  interwove  sufficiently  to  connect 
it  together,  and  preserve  it  in  form ;  it  is  from  eighteen 
to  twenty  inches  square.  This  is  constantly  kept  on  the 
hurdle,  for  the  purpose  of  shifting  the  stuff  as  well  as 
for  forming  the  batts.  Sometimes  one  or  two  of  these 
baskets  are  placed  under  the  staff  to  separate  any  im- 
purities that  may  pass  through.  To  obtain  this  end 
tnore  effectually,  iu  the  metropolis  and  several  places 
in  the  North  of  England,  a  fine  moveable  wire  frame 
is  placed  on  the  hurdle  on  which  the  stuff  is  broken 
over,  which  is  again  removed,  and  the  impurities  swept 
off  the  hurdle  for  forming  the  batts. 
:  -  These  have  their  first  degree  of  compactness  given 
them  by  laying  on  a  hardening  skin  of  smooth  leather, 
or  sailcloth  ;  and  gently  pressing  with  the  hands  which 
are  at  Uic  same  time  slightly  moved  backwards  and  for- 
wards to  cause  the  entangling  of  the  fibres.  The  cap 
is  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  wool  hats,  only  the 
in- layer  for  stuff  is  a  piece  of  wetted  paper  instead  of 
doth.  When  folded  up  in  a  wet  cloth  it  is  worked  oti 
the  hurdle  in  the  same  manner  that  other  hats  are  on 
the  bason,  but  without  any  beat  except  what  is  im- 
parted by  the  hands  or  any  subsequent  sprinkling.  After 
being  thus  basoned  without  any  boiling,  they  are  im- 
mediately taken  to  the  battery  to  undergo  the  operation 
of  planking.  In  consequence  of  the  superior  smooth- 
ness of  furs  over  wool,  any  softening  material  ia>  the 
kettle  is  unnecessary:  but  it  is  indispensable  that  some 
substitute  be  made  use  of  which  will  have  an  effect 
equivalent  to  boiling  in  the  former  case.    For  this  pur 


pose, 


wine 


lees  was  formerly  iu  general  use,  but  this 


has  given  place  to  sulphuric  acid,  which  from  the  small 
neas  of.  the  quantity  made  use  of  is  cheaper,  and 
more  easily  obtained.  About  a  wine-glassful  of  the 
acid  is  added  to  the  kettle  of  water;  in  pouring  in 
which  great  care  »  necessary  to  prevent  its  sprinkling 
over  the  operator :  it  is  afterwards  added  in  small  quan- 
tities as  it  is  found  necessary.  Into  this  bath  the  hat  is 
first  dipped,  and  then  suffered  to  lie  on  the  ; 
•cold  again.  This  is  called  soaking,  which 
cessaiy  in  bats  that  are  previously  boiled. 

Iu  America,  we  understand,  it  is  the  practice  to  boil 
etuff  hats  as  well  as  cordies.  It  appears  that  the  ncid 
in  carrottiog,  boiling,  and  working  at  the  plank  mnst 
act  as  a  chemical  agent  on  the  substance  of  the  hairs, 
bat  in  what  way  it  does  not  appear  tliat  experiments 
have  been  made  with  a  view  to  ascertain:  practical 
hatters  seldom  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  think  on 
the  subject.  M.  Chaussier  conjectures  that  it  may 
produce,  either  by  softening  or  swelling  the  hairs,  a 
certain  alteration  which  is  necessary  to  bring  about  the 
cohesion  of  the  different  fibres.  It  is  said,  "  that  acid 
of  any  kind,  by  taking  out  the  greasy  substances  on  each 
pile  of  hair  allows  the  roughness  on  the  surface  of  each 
to  operate  with  their  full  effect,  and  thus  facilitates  the 
mechanical  action  6f  felling."  The  action  of  felting 
feeing  promoted,  however,  by  greasy  substances,  renders 
this  but  solution  a  little  doubtful.  Perhaps  some  kind 
Of  mucilaginous  substance  may  be  on  the  surface  of  the 


hairs,  as  conjectured  by  Mr.  Nicholson,  which  is  dis. 
engaged  by  the  action  of  the  acid. 

In  the  course  of  planking,  imperfections  are  discoJ 
vered;  knots  and  other  hard  substances  which  occa- 
sionally remain  in  the  stuff  when  imperfectly  bowed,' 
arc  picked  out  with  a  bodkin,  and  the  stuff  which  was1 
torn  off  the  edges  of  the  batts  is  added  to  such  parts  as 
are  found  deficient,  litis  is  laid  on  the  imperfect  parts, 
sprinkled  over  with  a  brush  called  a  stopping-brush,  and 
patted  down  with  it  while  wet:  by  this  means  it  incor- 
porates with  the  rest.  In  the  same  manner  die  nap  is 
laid  on,  which  is  generally  added  towards  the  conclu- 
sion ;  and  it  is  gently  rolled  in  a  horse-hair  cloth  till 
die  nap  is  slightly  attached.  The  nap  will  be  longer  or 
shorter,  as  it  receives  more  or  less  work  after  it  is 
added,  which  causes  it  to  enter  a  proportionable  depth 
into  the  body  of  the  hat. 

I  Plated  hats  are  an  article  of  more  modem  date :  they 
are  said  to  have  been  invented  in  the  north  of  England 

I I  sometime  within  the  last  fifty  years ;  and  Ijancashirc  and 
,  Cheshire  is  at  present  the  priucipal  seat  of  their  nianu- 
1 1  facture.  These  are  a  middle  class  between  cordies  and 
:  stuffs,  designed  as  a  substitute  for  the  latter  at  a  more 
[  reasonable  expense :  to  effect  this  purpose  the  different 
I  kinds  of  stuff  are  plated  on  wool  bodies.  But  in  con- 
!  sequence  of  the  looser  texture  and  thicker  substance  of 

this  kind  of-  felt,  a  nap  of  much  finer  materials  could 
not  be  laid  on  in  the  usual  manner  so  as  to  appear  to 
advantage:  it  is  found  requisite  therefore  to  have  re- 
course to  another  expedient.  The  wool  body,  after  it 
is  boiled  in  about  one  part  urine  to  three  parts  water, 
and  has  been  worked  sufficiently  to  complete  the  felting;  .m 
is  laid  over  a  hair-cloth  on  the  plank :  the  nap  is  then 
laid  on  the  surface,  sprinkled  with  a  brush,  and  patted 
down.  A  layer  of  old  stuff,  or  stuff  which  has  its  pro- 
perties of  felting  destroyed,  and  carded  cotton,  or 
either  of  these  separately,  is  bowed  and  laid  00  in  the 
same  manner,  commonly  mixed  with  a  small  portion 
of  napping ;  and  sometimes  another  layer  is  added.  It 
is  then  slightly  rolled  a  short  time  in  the  hair-cloth;  but 
as  the  nap,  by  the  process  of  rolling,  would  soon  be 
lost  by  penetrating  too  deeply  into  the  felt,  it  is  disconti- 
nued, and  the  nap  is  fixed  on  by  the  operation  of 
]  I  shaking  and  patting  with  the  stopping-brush.  The 
workman  dips  the  article  in  the  bath,  and  holding  it  by 
one  of  its  edges  between  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of 
each  hand,  strikes  it  down  on  the  hair-cloth,  at  the 
same  time  depressing  bis  hands  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  most  distant  edge  may  have  an  inclination  given  it 
to  turn  upwards,  and  thus  after  striking  upon  the  cloth 
it  is  immediately  raised  off.  This  shaking  is  continued 
by  repeated  strokes  in  quick  succession,  frequently 
changing  its  position,  and  continuing  the  dipping,  and 
patting  it  frequently  with  die  brush.  By  this  process 
the  boirs  are  just  fixed  in  by  the  roots,  without  sinking 
too  deeply,  and  a  long  flowing  rap  is  obtained.  The 
cotton  and  old  stuff  during  the  operation,  sticking  on 
the  body  of  the  bat  by  means  of  the  hot  liquor,  preserve 
the  nap  from  flying  off;  at  the  same  time,  by  enabling 
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it  to  hohi  a  greater  body  of  die  fluid,  the  work  is  foci-: 
litated,  and  tlie  nap  is  also  preserved  from  die  conti- 
nued action  of  (be  brush. 

When  tliu  nap  is  completely  fastened,  wbieh  will  be 
in  about  half  aa  hour,  the  cotton  and  old  staff  is 
loosened  by  striking  with  a  tlat  stick,  and  continuing  the 
shaking.    In  a  short  tiow  it  will  appear  in  a  loose 
flake  over  the  surface,  which  is  taken  off  with  the  fin- 
gers whilst  the  nap  remains  fixed  by  the  toots  hi  die 
substance  of  the  felt :  the  cotton  and  old  stuff  is  dried 
and  preserved  for  future  use.    In  plating,  as  the  bodies  I 
are  first  boiled,  and  as  the  nap  laid  on  is  of  a  soft, I 
smooth  nature,  nothing  is  made  use  of  in  the  kettle  but 
clean  water.    Best  stuff,  hares'  wool,  neuter  wool, 
seal  wool,  or  a  mixture  of  any  of  the  stuffs,  are  made 
use  of  according  to  the  attended  quality.    Neuter  wool 
has  a  short,  neat  appearance  as  a  nap ;  seal  wool  nap 
are  much  esteemed,  and  wear  remarkably  well:  for 
the  best  plates,  some  beaver  is  added  to  the  other  stuffs 
made  use  of. 

It  has  lately  become  a  practice  to  unite  the  common 
method  of  napping  with  that  of  plating  in  stuff  hats, 
which  have  the  name  of  thake-offt  given  them.  After  a 
slight  nap  is6r»t  rolled  on,  a  second,  and  principal  nap, 
is  shaken  on  in  the  same  manner  as  in  plated  hats.  A 
shorter  fur  may  in  this  manner  be  applied  to  advantage, 
or  one  of  the  usual  length  will  produce  a  more  showy 
nap. 

Hats  have  been  worn  of  various  colours,  but  those 
most  in  use  at  present  are  black,  drab,  and  white.  The 


are  easily  dyed  have 
hats  from  three- to  feu 

Oil  account  of  the  high  price  of  verdigrease,  sulphate 
of  copper  or  blue  vitriol  is  frequently  made  use  of  is* 
dyeing  common  hats  in  a  larger  propostion,  or  •  rsk< 
turf  of  about  equal  parts  of  each.  But  those  dyed  with 
lerdigreaae  oidy  have  the  brv^htest  appearance  after 
finishing.    After  dyaing,  the  hats  are  well  wasl 


n  use  at  present  are  black,  drab,  and 
bats,  which  arc  only  intended  for 
children,  have  a  nap  of  rabbits'  fdr,  selected  from  the 
white  skins.  Drab  hats  are  also  made  of  stuffs  of  the 
natural  colour,  assorted  for  that  purpose.  In  dyeing 
black,  the  articles  now  in  general  use  are  logwood,  of 
which  Campeachy  was  the  best,  copperas,  and  verdi- 
grease. French  verdigrease  is  far  superior  to  the  Eng- 
lish. For  dyeing  common  cordy  bats,  the  general  pro- 
portions for  twelve  dozen  are  about  twenty-four  pounds 
of  logwood,  seven  of  copperas,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  verdigrease.  The  logwood  is  chipped,  and 
left  iu  the  boiler  to  soak  the  preceding  night ;  part  of 
the  copperas  and  verdigrease  is  men  added  and  boiled 
with  the  logwood.  The  hats  are  each  fastened  on  a 
block  with  a  string  tied  round  the  band  and  boiled  in 
the  liquor,  sometimes  turning  those  nearest  the  surface, 
and  placing  a  weight  upon  them  to  keep  them  under 
the  liquor. 

After  boiling  about  aa  hour  they  are  taken  out  and 
exposed  to  the  air,  while  a  fresh  quantity  is  boiled  in 
the  kettle  the  same  time  as  before.  This  boiling  and 
firing  is  repeated  several  times  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  dye,  the  perfection  required,  or  the  nature  of 
the  materials  to  be  dyed,  as  experience  has  shewn  that 
the  action  of  the  atmospheric  air,  or  the  oxygen  it  con- 
tains, very  much  contribute*  to  improve  the  dye;  the 
'die  copperas  and  verdigrease  is  added  in  a 
portion  to  each  suit.    Common  hats  that 


The  following  is  the  method  of  dyeing  practised  m 
France:  one  hundred  pounds  of  logwood,  twelve 
pounds  of  gum,  and  six  pounds  of  galU  are  bailed  in  a 
proper  quantity  of  water  for  some  hours ;  after  which 
about  six  pounds  of  verdigrease  and  ten,  pounds  of  green 
vitriol  are  added,  and  the  liquor  kept  just  simmering, 
at  a  heat  a  little  below  boiling.  Ten  or  twelve  dozen 
hats  are  immediately  put  in,  each  on  its  block,  aitd 
kept  down  by  cross  bars  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half; 
they  are  then  taken  out  and  aired,  and  the  same  number 
of  others  put  in  their  room.  The  two  sets  of  hats  are 
thus  dipped  and  aired  alternately  eight  times  each,  the 
liquor  being  refreshed  each  time  with  more  of  the 
ingredients,  but  in  less  quantity  than  at  first.  This 
account  of  dyeing  must  of  course  refer  only  to  the  bet- 
ter sort  of  hats. 

We  are  not  aware  that  gum  has  ever  been  used  ia 
this  country ;  galls,  on  account  of  their  price,  are  seldom 
used  in  England  at  present.  A  cheap  substitute  may  be 
found  in  oak-bark,  which  we  believe  is  not  generally 
known  among  the  hatters  ;  and  we  should  apprehend  st 
might  be  employed  to  considerable  advantage.  It  re- 
quires no  other  preparation  than  to  be  cut  or  coarsely 
broken,  and  it  is  said  to  furnish  a  dye  much  fuller,  more 
beautiful  and  more  durable. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the  report  of  the 
Lyceum  of  Arts :  "Experiments  were  made  by  order 
of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  at  the  Manufactory  of 
Beaugolin  and  Morel.  Two  boilers  of  about  220 
tuts  each  were  made  ready ;  one  for  the  gall-nuts,  and 
the  other  for  the  bark.  Twelve  beta  in  each  were 
marked  :  they  were  of  the  same  stuff  and  the  same  size, 
had  been  prepared  with  all  the  precautions  which  each 
of  the  two  methods  required ;  and  the  whole  process 
was  carefully  observed  by  a  commissioner  who  attended 
for  the  purpose.  After  all  these  hats  had  been  properly 
dried,  cleaned,  and  brushed,  they  were  placed  indiscri- 
minately on  a  table.  Several  of  the  most  expert  dyers 
in  Paris  were  invited  to  select  from  the  twenty-four  bats 
the  twelve  which  should  appear  to  them  to  be  best 
dyed.  These  dyers  arrived  separately  at  two  differei*. 
times,  so  that  there  were  two  selections ;  and  in  both 
cases,  one  hat  excepted,  these  dvers  pointed  oat  as  the 
best  dyed  those  hats  which  bad  been  treated  with  the 
oak  bark." 

In  January  !78«,  Mr.  Goldmg,  of  London,  ob» 
tained  a  patent  for  dyeing  hats  green  on  the  underside,  a 
specification  of  which  is  published  in  the  fifth  volume 
of  the  Repertory.   The  principal   difficulty  in  nut 
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process,  N  to  preserve  the  upper  part  of  the  brim,  and 
the  crown  of  the  hat  from  the  action  of  the  dye.  His 
method  consisted  in  spreading  over  the  upper  surface, 
with  a  painter's  brush,  a  thin  paste  made  of  flour  or 
clay,  and  euclosiug  it  in  a  funnel  either  of  metal  or 
wood  to  prevent  the  dye  from  penetrating.  The  hats 
arc  first  boiled  in  alum  and  argil ;  and  afterwards, 
Mt.  Golding  says,  "  in  a  dye  prepared  of  fustic,  tur- 
meric, ebony,  weld,  snfflower,  saffron,  indigo,  and 
vitriol,  with  chamber-lye,  or  pearl-ash,  at  the  option 
of  the  dyer;  sometimes  all  used  together,  sometimes 
otherwise,  according  to  the  intention  of  the  d)er,  and 
to  the  colour  required."  If  any  portion  of  the  dye  has 
penetrated  the  hat,  so  as  to  occasion  spots  on  the  other 
side,  diey  may  be  removed  by  washing  with  a  strong 
warm  alkaline  liquor;  but  as  yellow  spots  will  after- 
wards remain,  they  are  removed  by  means  of  a  small 
quantity  of  cither  of  die  mineral  acids.  Hie  green 
under-side  hats  are  now  generally  stained  without  boil- 
ing, with  a  strong  dye,  which  has  for  its  basis  a  solu- 
tion of  indigo  in  the  sulphuric  acid.  Sometimes  the 
brim  of  die  hat  is  composed  of  two  separate  pieces  of 
felt,  the  under  piece  of  which  is  first  dyed  green,  and 
afterwards  glued  to  the  upper  part. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  soft  water  should 
always  be  made  use  of  in  dyeing ;  and  as  it  is  not  readily 
obtained  in  some  situations,  the  following  meUiod  of 
communicating  its  properties  to  common  liard  water, 
may  not  be  unacceptable.  Twenty-four  bushels  of  bran 
is  put  into  a  vessel  capable  of  containing  ten  hogsheads. 
A  large  boiler  is  filled  with  water,  and  when  just  ready 
to  boil  is  poured  iuto  the  vessel.  Soon  after  the  acid 
fermentation  begins,  and  io  about  twenty-four  hours,  the 
water  is  ready  for  use. 

After  the  bats  are  dried,  the  uext  operation  thej  un- 
dergo is  that  of  stiffening.  For  the  common  purposes 
of  stiffening,  glue  and  vuiegar  dregs,  beer  grounds,  or 
dregs  from  the  distilleries,  are  the  articles  made  use  of. 
The  hat,  for  this  purpose,  is  put  into  the  crown  of  an- 
other large  one,  called  a  stiffening-hat,  which  is  only 
felted  and  blocked,  and  has  its  crown  slit  open  to  admit 
the  hat  to  be  stiffened,  of  any  depth  the  more  readily. 
These  are  placed  in  the  hole  of  a  plank,  on  which  the 
Jbrims  are  supported.  The  dregs  are  then  first  applied 
warm,  with  a  brush  similar  to  a  large  paiulitig-brush, 
on  the  inside  of  the  crown  only ;  tliia  is  done  by  hold- 
ing the  brjush  in  the  right-hand,  while  the  left-hand, 
"holding  the  brim  of  the  stiffening-hat,  continually  turns 
it  round,  \hat  the  enclosed  may  be  uniformly  covered 
with  the  dregs.  The  dregs  are  made  use  of  as  they  are 
the  cheapest  mucilage,  and  give  a  degree  of  firmness 
Jo  the  bat,  at  the  *aine  time,  preventing  the  glue  from 
penetrating  through  to  the  surface.  After  this  is  dry  , 
the  glue  is  applied  to  the  crown  in  the  same  manner, 
which  is  made  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  pound  of 
glue  to  three  pints  of  water.  After  it  is  laid  on  with 
the  brush,  it  is  well  rubbed  round  with  the  hand ;  for 
-which  purpose  k  is  found  expedient  to  employ  a  secoud 
person  in  the  business,  who  receives  the  bat  of  the  first 
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person  as  fast  as  the  glue  is  laid  on  wihVthe^brusb.  It 
was  remarked  that,  in  the  first  formation  of  the  hat, 
the  part  designed  for  the  band  was  laid  thicker  than  any 
~ ;  as  tins  part  has  the  most  wear — as  die  wet  is 
likely  to  penetrate  here — and  as  the  general  firm- 
of  the  hat  depends  on  the  strength  of  the  band,  it 
is  likewise  necessary  to  attend  particularly  to  this  part  in 
the  stiffening. 

In  stiffening  a  quantity  of  hats,  the  crowns  only  are 
thus  attended  to  in  the  first  place.  In  common  hats, 
the  grounds  are  frequently  mixed  with  the  glue,  and  laid 
on  at  the  same  time.  The  brims  are  next  stiffened 
with  a  common  soft  brush,  and  glue  only,  which  is  ap- 
plied to  the  underside.  This  is  well  worked  into  the 
body  of  the  felt  with  the  hand,  and  the  hats  are  placed 
in  a  stove  to  dry.  When  dry,  the  nap  on  the  underside 
of  the  brim  will  be  glued  down  to  the  felt ;  this  is  re- 
moved  from  the  surface  by  scouriug  it  with  a  brush 
and  a  quantity  of  warm  soap-suds ;  which  is  pressed  out 
of  the  nap  by  the  blunt  edge  of  a  wooden  or  copper 
stampe  r.  Ladies'  light  hats,  and  some  of  the  children's 
fancies,  are  stiffened  with  the  application  of  starch,  or 
common  flour  paste  only. 

In  France,  the  composition  of  gum  arabic,  common 
gum  of  mat  country,  and  Flanders*  glue,  are  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  stiffening.  The  britdeneas  of  gum 
arabic  has  been  found  an  inconvenience,  and  a  substi- 
tute has  been  sought  for  in  some  simple  preparation 
from  their  indigenous  plants.  M.  Chaussier  observes, 
that  "  mucilage  is  found  in  great  quantity  in  many 
plants;  it  may  easily  be  extracted  by  boiling;  and  a 
factitious  gum,  which  is  both  supple  and  tenacious,  may 
be  formed  by  evaporation.  These  considerations  led 
mc  to  recommend,  for  the  purpose  of  stiffening,  a  so- 
lution of  glue  in  a  strong  and  mucilaginous  decoction 
of  linseed.  This  preparation  has  been  long  used  in  the 
manufactory  (of  the  Cote  d'or) ;  and  is  both  more  eco- 
nomical, and  more  conducive  to  the  beauty  of  the  work. 
Since  that  time,  M.  Margerou  having  communicated 
to  me  some  observations  respecting  the  mucilage  which 
may  be  extracted  from  the  leaves  of  the  borse-chesnut 
tree,  and  haviug  ascertained  how  great  a  quantity  of 
mucilaginous  and  glutinous  matter  these  leaves  furnish, 
especially  when  the  foliation  is  in  full  vigour,  a  solu- 
tion of  glue,  in  a  strong  decoction  of  them,  has  beea 
used  with  great  success.'  Perhaps  this  mucilage  from 
the  leaves  of  the  horse-chesnut  might  be  worthy  the  at- 
torn ion  or  the  English  hat-maker. 

As  glue  is  subject  to  the  action  of  moisture,  hats, 
stiffened  of  that  material  alone,  are  not  perfectly  water- 
proof. Several  expedients  have  been  devised  to  obviate 
this  inconvenience  :  one  of  the  methods,  perhaps,  moat 
generally  known,  is  that  of  bailing.  A  ball  is  formed 
by  melting  about  three  parts  rosin,  four  parts  bees-wax, 
and  two  parts  mutton  suet.  Tins  is  frequently  rubbed 
over  the  inside  part  of  the  hat  while  planking,  particu- 
larly over  that  part  which  is  to  form  the  band.  After 
balling,  the  hats  are  stiffened  with  glue  in  the  usual 
mauner. 
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In  1802,  Messrs.  Ovey  and  Jepsin,  of  London, 
obtained  a  patent  for  a  method  of  water-proof 
stiffening.  This  was  done  by  preparing  a  double  hat ; 
the  under  one  was  made  of  coarse  materials,  stiffened, 
and  covered  with  a  cement  made  of  one  pound  and  three- 
quarters  of  flour,  three  quarts  of  water,  one  ounce  of  alum, 
and  two  ounces  of  rosin ;  the  latter  was  finely  pulverized, 
and  added  while  the  rest  was  boiling ;  stirring  it  toge- 
ther until  dissolved.  The  under  part  of  the  finer  out- 
side casing  was  also  covered  with  the  same,  and  then 
placed  over  the  other,  and  united  together  by  pressing 
with  a  cool  iron.  Water-proof  stiffening,  particularly 
for  best  hate,  has  lately  been  much  attended  to,  and 
various  are  the  methods  employed  by  different  manufac- 
turers ;  but  nothing  appears  to  have  so  completely  an- 
swered the  purpose,  and,  at  the  same  time  to  have 
'been  so  advantageous  in  wearing,  as  that  of  stiffening 
with  a  solution  of  caoutchouc,  or  gum-elastic.  The 
:  exact  method  of  the  process  is,  at  present,  confined  to 
a  few  hands,  and  industriously  concealed  from  publicity. 

The  dry  hat,  after  stiffening,  is  very  rigid,  and  of  an 
irregular  figure ;  preparatory  to  finishing,  therefore,  it 
is  fresh  blocked.    For  this,  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to 
soften  the  glue,  which  is  done  by  the  operation  of 
steam.   A  hot  iron  is  placed  within  a  circular  wooden 
frame,  on  which  a  wet  cloth  is  thrown;  the  crown  of 
the  hat  is  then  laid  over  the  rising  steam,  whilst  the 
brim  rests  on  the  frame ;  and  thus  it  is  soon  rendered 
sufficiently  soft  to  receive  the  impression  of  a  block  of 
the  intended  size  and  shape.   By  the  use  of  a  hot  iron, 
generally  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  pounds  in  weight, 
a  small  card,  brushes,  &c.,  with  the  addition  of 
water,  the  nap  has  the  requisite  direction  given  it,  and 
receives  its  smoothness,  and  polish.    Minute  directions 
here,  are  unnecessary;  the  judgment  of  the  workman 
must  be  his  principal  director.    It  may  not  be  useless 
to  remark,  that  in  watering  the  hats,  which  is  done 
'with  a  soft  wetting-brush  for  that  purpose,  the  giving 
them  plenty  of  water,  and  quickly  passing  a  pretty  hot 
iron  over  them,  gives  the  glue  a  firmness  and  smartness, 
in  which  it  will  be  deficient  by  more  cautious  welting, 
and  more  dilatory  operations.    If  a  little  glue  is  acci- 
dentally drawn  through  the  hat,  by  the  beat  of  the  iron, 
m  wetted  brush  is  laid  on  the  iron  a  little  to  heat  it  suf- 
ticiently;  and  by  the  application  of  the  warm,  moist 
brush,  and  carding,  it  is  soon  extracted.  Instead 
of  water,  oil  was  formerly  used  in  finishing  all  descrip- 
tions of  hats,  and,  for  the  coarsest  sort  of  wool  hats, 
thepractice  has  prevailed  till  very  lately. 

The  instrument  generally  made  use  of  for  cutting  the 
brims  of  round  hats,  is  merely  a  small  worn-out  card. 
At  the  outer  edge  a  number  of  notches  is  cut  for  the 
purpose  of  inserting  the  point  of  a  knife.  The  inner 
edge  of  the  card,  and  the  handle,  is  placed  close  to  the 
crown  of  the  hat,  while  on  the  block ;  and  by  placing 
the  point  of  a  knife  in  the  proper  notch,  and  drawing 
it  round  with  the  card,  still  keeping  it  close  to  the 
crown,  the  brim  is  evenly  cut  to  any  required  dimen- 
sions.  The  hat  is  put  in  shape  by  curling  the  edges 


with  the  iron  over .  a  small  rope  for  that  purpose, 
stretching  the  bat  out  in  an  oval  form  by  placing  a 
screw  or  common  stick  across,  and  forming  the  brim 
with  the  hands  while  it  is  warm.  The  coarse  hairs 
are  picked  out  of  the  fine  hats  with  a  pair  of  steel 
pickers,  and  then  given  to  be  lined  and  bound ;  after 
which,  it  receives  the  last  finish,  and  is  ready  for  the 
wearer. 

Some  years  ago,   Mr.  Honce,  of  Tooley-streer, 
Southwark,  obtained  a  patent  for  a  method  of  rendering 
beaver  and  other  hats  water  proof,  which  is  thus  de- 
scribed:— He  takes  a  thin  shell  made  of  wool,  hair, 
and  fine  beaver,  to  form  the  crown  of  the  hat,  and  an- 
other shell,  or  plate,  of  the  same  materials,  for  the 
brim.   These  parts  aro  to  be  dyed  black,  and  finished 
without  glue  or  other  stiffening,  in  order  that  they  may 
not  be  injured  by  the  rain,  which,  in  other  beaver 
hats,  after  being  exposed  to  a  heavy  shower,  draws 'out 
the  glue  and  sticks  down  the  nap,  and  makes  it  ap- 
pear old  and  greasy.   The  shell  may  be  made  in  one 
piece  only,  in  the  shape  of  the  hat,  blocked  deep 
enough  to  admit  of  the  brim  being  cut  from  the  crown : 
the  under  side  of  the  shell  and  the  inside  of  the  crown, 
must  then  be  made  water-proof,  by  first  laying  on  a 
coat  of  size  or  thin  paste,  strong  enough  to  bear  a  coat 
of  copal-varnish,  and,  when  thoroughly  dry,  another 
coat  of  boiled  linseed  oil.    When  dry,  the  crown  must 
be  put  on  a  block,  and  a  willow  or  cotton  body  or 
shape,  wove  on  purpose,  put  into  the  inside  of  the 
crown  and  cemented  in  it.    When  dry,  it  must  be 
finished  with  a  hot  iron,  and  the  crown  la  done.  The 
brim  must,  in  like  manner,  be  cemented  to  a  substance 
or  body  made  with  willow,  or  other  fit  material  suffi- 
ciently thick  to  make  the  inside  of  the  brim.  The 
brim  and  body  are  now  to  be  pressed  together,  after 
which,  the  under  side  of  the  brim  may  be  covered 
with  another  shell  of  beaver  or  silk  shag.   The  crown 
and  brim  are  now  to  be  sewed  together :  the  edge  of 
the  brim  must  be  oiled  and  varnished  with  copal-var- 
nish and  boiled  linseed-oil,  to  prevent  any  rain  getting 
in.    The  cement  used,  for  sticking  the  parts  together, 
may  be  made  with  one  pound  of  gum  Senegal,  one 
pound  of  starch,  one  pound  of  glue,  and  one  ounce  of 
bees-wax,  to  be  boiled  in  a  quart  of  water.  Hats 
made  in  this  way,  require  only  to  be  wiped  dry  after 
they  have  been  exposed  to  the  heaviest  rain. 

Hats  are  likewise  made,  for  women's  wear,  of  chips, 
straw,  or  cane,  by  platting,  and  sewing  the  plats  toge- 
ther, beginning  with  the  centre  of  the  crown,  and 
working  round  till  the  whole  is  finished.  Hats,  for  the 
same  purpose,  are  also  woven,  and  made  of  horse- 
hair, silk,  and  other  substances.  There  are  few  manu- 
factures in  the  kingdom  in  which  so  little  capital  is  re* 
quired,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  art  so  soon  obtained, 
as  in  that  of  straw-platting.  One  guinea  is  quite  suffi- 
cient for  the  purchase  of  the  machines,  and  materials 
for  employing  a  hundred  persons  for  sonut  months. 
The  straw  is  cut  at  the  joints,  and  the  outer  skin  or  co- 
vering being  removed,  it  is  sorted  into  bundles  of  equal 
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•iiea,  of  eight  or  ten  inches  in  length,  and  a  foot  in  I 
circumference.    TV  straws,  thus  prepared,  are  to  be 
dipped  in  water,  and  when  the  moisture  is  shaken  out, 
the  bundles  are  set  on  their  edges,  in  a  box,  which  is 
sufficiently  close  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  smoke. 
In  the  middle  of  the  box  is  an  earthen  dish,  containing  , 
brimstone,  broken  in  small  pieces  or  roughly  pounded,  I 
which  is  set  on  fire,  and  the  box  covered  over  and  kept  in 
the  open  air  a  few  hours.   The  next  thing  to  be  perform*  j 
ed,  tf,  the  splitting  of  the  straws,  and  one  person, 
with  the  help  of  a  small  machine,  will  split  as  many  as  j 
fifty  braiders  can  work  up.    The  straws  when  split,  ] 
are  termed  splints  of  which  each  worker  has  a  certain 
quantity :  on  one  end  is  wrapped  a  linen  cloth,  which  is 
held  wider  the  arm,  and  the  straws  drawn  out  as 
wanted.    Platters  should  acquire  the  habit  of  using 
their  second  fingers  and  thumbs,  instead  of  the  fore-  j 
fingers,  which  are  often  required  to  assist  in  turning  the 
splints,  and  very  much  facilitate  the  platting.  Each 
platter  should  have  a  small  linen  work-bag,  and  a  piece 
of  paste-board  to  roll  the  plat  round.    After  five  yards 
have  been  worked  up,  it  should  be  wound  about  a  piece 
of  board  half  a  yard  wide,  fastened  at  the  top  with 
yarn,  and  kept  there  several  days  to  form  it  into  a  proper 
shape.    Four  of  these  parcels,  or  a  score,  is  the  mea- 
surement by  which  the  plat  is  sold. 

We  shall  now  give  the  specification  of  Mr.  Peter 
Boileau's  patent  for  a  new  and  improved  manufacture 
of  straw  into  hats,  bonnets,  fcc.  which  is  as  follows : — 

Prepare  the  straw  by  separating  it  at  each  joint,  and 
taking  off  all  the  outside  skin  or  covering.  One  end 
must  be  cut  pointed,  that  is,  in  the  form  of  a  pen,  that 
it  may  be  inserted  into  the  hollow  of  another,  as.  it  is 
worked.  It  must  then  be  immersed  in  water,  so  that 
the  water  may  pass  through  its  tube,  which  takes  off  its 
brittleness,  and  makes  it  work  uniform,  take  the  shape 
of  the  block,  and  preserve  its  natural  shape.  The  straw, 
being  thus  prepared,  take  a  mould  of  wood,  or  other 
material,  exactly  of  the  form  or  shape  of  the  crown  of 


I  and,  at  the  top  of  it,  from  the  centre,  draw  or  describe 
a  small  circle ;  from  mat  circle,  draw  or  describe  per- 
pendicular, serpentine,  diagonal,  or  other  lines  or 
curves,  as  fancy  may  dictate.  As  those  lines  or  curv  es 
form  the  ribs  or  separations  of  the  work  when  com- 
plete, at  the  top  of  each  of  these  lines  or  curves,  where 
they  touch  the  circle,  fix  a  small  nail,  or  pin ;  to 
which  tie  or  fasten  a  double  wire,  covered  or  unco- 
vered, which  wire  must  be  twice  the  length  of  the  line 
or  curve,  and  tied  or  fastened  to  the  nail  or  pin,  just 
in  the  middle  of  the  wire,  that  there  may  be  two  equal 
ends  of  wire  to  work.  Begin  working,  by  intro- 
ducing the  pipe  or  quill  straw  betwixt  the  two  wires ; 
which  wire  must  be  drawn  tight,  and  even  with  the  line 
or  curve.  Repeat  the  same  at  every  line  or  curve 
round  the  block  ;  that  is  to  say,  let  one  wire  go  over, 
and  the  other  under,  the  straw,  at  every  line  or  curve. 
To  the  end  of  it  join  the  straw,  by  introducing  the 
sharp  end  of  another  straw  into  the  former,  just  at  the 
line  or  curve,  and  continue  thus  to  the  bottom  of  the 
block.  To  make  the  brim  of  the  hat,  or  bonnet,  or  to 
perform  any  fiat  work,  take  a  sheet  of  thick  paste- 
board, and,  after  drawing  the  circle,  for  a  bat  or  bon- 
net, formed  by  the  bottom  of  the  crown,  and  for  other, 
flat  work  at  will,  draw  lines  or  curves  according  to 
fancy,  as  before ;  and,  instead  of  nails  or  pins,  as  de- 
scribed, to  be  fixed  into  the  block,  make  two  small 
holes  at  the  top  of  the  lines  or  curves  on  the  circle, 
through  which  pass  the  wire,  and  tie  it  in  the  tame 
manner  as  to  die  noils  or  pins.  When  finished,  the 
brim  is  to  be  sewed,  or  otherwise  fixed,  to  the  crown, 
or  it  may  be  continued  to  be  worked  on  the  paste- board  to 
the  crown,  so  that  the  hat  or  bonnet  shall  be  all  in  one 
piece,  without  separation.  Fix  or  place,  in  the  space  left 
by  the  circle  at  the  top  of  the  crown,  a  device  of  straw, 
or  any  other  ornament,  and  likewise  round  the  edge  of 
the  brim,  when  the  work  will  be  complete.  It  may  be 
observed,  mat,  being  worked  with  wire,  a  variety  of 
form  or  shape  may  be  obtained,  without  injury  to  the 
work. 
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vessel*  set  on  purpose  under  the  incisions.  This  juice  I 
is  of  the  colour  and  consistence  of  cream,  when  it  runs 
from  the  tree,  but  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  air, 
it  becomes  blade.  It  is  only  used  in  this  state ;  the 
method  of  preparing  it  is  to  set  it  out  in  the  open  air, 
in  large  flat  bowls,  and  that  the  whole  may  be  of  the 
same  uniform  colour,  it  is  kept  continually  stirring  for 
many  hours,  almost  without  intermission.  By  this  me- 
thod it  becomes  of  a  fine  deep  black ;  burnt  wood  is 
now  mixed  with  it,  and  then  spreading  it  thin  over  any 
board  or  substance  which  they  mean  to  japan,  they  dry 
it  in  the  sun,  and  it  is  soon  harder  than  the  board  on 
which  it  is  laid.  When  this  is  quite  dry  it  is  polished 
with  a  smooth  stone  and  water,  till  it  is  as  even  as 
glass,  and  then,  wiping  it  dry,  they  lay  on  the  varnish, 
made  of  oil  and  turpentine.  If  the  work  is  to  be  of  | 
any  other  colour  than  black,  that  colour  is  to  be  mixed 
with  the  varnish,  and  then  the  whole  spread  on  evenly 
and  thin,  because  on  this  depends  the  principal  art  of 
varnishing.  When  there  are  to  be  figures  in  gold  and 
silver,  these  must  be  traced  out  with  a  pencil  in  the 
varnish,  over  the  rest  of  the  work ;  and  when  this  var- 
nish is  almost  dry,  the  leaf-gold,  or  silver,  is  to  be  laid 
on,  and  polished  afterwards  with  some  smooth  sub- 
stance. 

Wood  and  metals  do  not  require  any  other  prepara- 
tion, but  to  have  their  surface  perfectly  even  and 
clean :  but  leather  should  be  securely  strained  either  on 
frames  or  on  boards :  as  its  bending  or  forming  folds 
would  otherwise  crack  and  force  off  the  coals  of  var- 
nish :  and  paper  should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner, 
and  have  a  previous  strong  coat  of  some  kind  of  size  ; 
but  it  is  rarely  made  the  subject  of  japanning  till  it  is 
^converted  into  papier  mache,  or  wrought  by  other 
means  into  such  form  that  its  original  state,  particularly 
with  respect  to  flexibility,  is  lost. 

One  principal  variation  from  the  method  formerly 
used  in  japanning  is,  the  using  or  omitting  any  priming 
or  undercoat  on  the  work  to  be  japanned.  In  the  older 
practice,  such  priming  was  always  used;  and  is  at 
present  retained  in  the  French  manner  of  japanning 
coaches  and  snuff-boxes  of  the  papier  mache;  but,  in 
the  Birmingham  manufacture  here,  it  has  been  always 
rejected.  The  advantage  of  using  such  priming  or  un- 
der-coat  is,  that  it  makes  a  saving  in  the  quantity  of 
varnish  used ;  because  the  matter  of  which  the  priming 
is  composed  fills  up  die  inequalities  of  the  body  to  be 
varnished;  and  makes  it  easy,  by  means  of  rubbing 
and  water- polishing,  to  gain  an  even  surface  for  the  var- 
nish ;  and  this  was,  therefore,  such  a  convenience  in 
the  case  of  wood,  as  the  giving  a  hardness  and  firmness 
to  the  ground  was  also  in  the  case  of  leather,  that  it 
became  an  established  method ;  and  is,  therefore,  re- 
tained even  in  the  instance  of  the  papier  mache  by  the 
French,  who  applied  the  received  method  of  japanning 
to  that  kind  of  work  on  its  introduction.  There  is,  ne- 
vertheless, this  inconvenience  always  attending  the  use 
of  an  under-coat  of  size,  that  the  japan  coats  of  varnish 
and  colour  will  be  constantly  liable  to  be  cracked  and 


peeled  off  by  any  violence,  and  will  not  endure  near  sit 
long  as  the  bodies  japanned  in  the  same  manner,  but 
without  any  such  priming ;  as  may  be  easily  observed  in 
comparing  the  wear  of  the  Paris  and  Birmingliam 
snuff-boxes;  which  latter,  when  good  of  their  kind, 
never  peel  or  crack,  or  suffer  any  damage,  unless  by 
great  violence,  and  such  a  continued  rubbing  as  wastes 
away  the  substance  of  the  varnish ;  while  the  japan 
coats  of  die  Parisians  crack  and  fly  off  in  flakes,  when- 
ever auy  knock  or  fall,  particularly  near  the  edges,  ex- 
pose them  to  be  injured.  But  the  Birmingliam  manu- 
facturers, who  originally  practised  the  japanning  only 
on  metals,  to  which  the  reason  above  given  for  the  use 
of  priming  did  not  extend,  and  who  took  up  this  art  of 
themselves  as  an  invention,  of  course  omitted  at  first 
the  use  of  any  such  under-coat;  and  not  finding  it 
more  necessary  in  the  instance  of  papier  mache  than  on 
metals,  continue  still  to  reject  it.  On  which  account, 
the  boxes  of  their  manufacture  are,  with  regard  to  the 
wear,  greatly  better  than  the  French. 

The  laying  on  the  colours  in  gum-water,  instead  of 
varnish,  is  also  another  variation  from  the  method  of 
japanning  formerly  practised;  but  the  much  greater 
strength  of  the  work,  where  they  are  laid  on  in  varnish 
or  oil,  has  occasioned  this  way  to  be  exploded  with  the 
greatest  reason  in  all  regular  manufactures:  however, 
they  who  may  practise  japanning  on  cabinets,  or  other 
such  pieces  as  are  not  exposed  to  much  wear  and 
violence,  for  their  amusement  only,  and,  consequently, 
may  not  find  it  worth  their  while  to  encumber  them- 
selves with  the  preparations  necessary  for  the  other  me- 
thods, may  paint  with  water-colours  on  an  under-coat 
laid  on  the  wood,  or  other  substance,  of  which  the 
piece  to  be  japanned  is  formed ;  and  then  finish  with 
the  proper  coats  of  varnish,  according  to  the  methods 
bejpw  taught;  and  if  the  colours  are  tempered  with 
the  strongest  isinglass,  size,  and  honey,  instead  of 
gum-water,  and  laid  on  very  flat  and  even,  the  work 
will  not  be  much  inferior  in  appearance  to  that  done 
by  the  other  method,  and  will  last  as  long  as  the  old 
j»P»u. 

Priming. — The  priming  is  of  die  same  nature  with 
mat  called  clear-coating,  by  the  house-painters;  and  con- 
sists ouly  in  laying  on  and  drying  in  die  most  even  manner, 
a  composition  of  size  and  whiting,  or,  sometimes,  lime 
instead  of  the  latter.  The  common  size  has  been  ge- 
nerally used  for  this  purpose :  but  where  the  work  is  of 
a  nicer  kind,  it  is  better  to  employ  the  glovers',  or  the 
parchment  size ;  and  if  a  third  of  isinglass  be  added,  H 
will  be  still  better,  and,  if  not  laid  on  too  thick,  is  much 
less  liable  to  peel  and  crack.  The  work  should  be 
prepared  by  this  priming,  by  being  well  smoothed  with 
the  fish-skin  or  glass-shaver,  and,  being  made  tho- 
roughly clean,  should  be  brushed  over  once  or  twice 
with  hot  size,  and  diluted  with  two-thirds  of  water,  if  it  be 
of  the  common  strength.  The  priming  should  then  be 
laid  on  with  a  brush  as  evenly  as  possible ;  and  should  be 
formed  of  a  size  whose  consistence  is  betwixt  the  com- 
mon kind  and  glue,  mixed  with  as  much  whiting  as  will 
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give  it  a  sufficient  body  of  colour  to  hide  the  surface  of 
whatever  it  is  laid  upon,  but  not  more. 

If  the  surface  be  very  clean  on  which  the  priming  is 
used,  two  coats  of  it  laid  on  in  this  manner  will  be  suf- 
ficient; but  if,  on  trial  with  a  fine  wet  rag,  it  will  not 
receive  a  proper  water-polish  on  account  of  any  inequa- 
lities not  sufficiently  tilled  up  and  covered,  one  or  more 
coats  must  be  given  it ;  and  whether  a  greater  or  less 
number  be  used,  the  work  should  be  smoothed,  after 
the  last  coat  but  one  is  dry,  by  rubbing  it  with  die 
Dutch  rushes.  When  tbe  last  coat  is  dry,  the  water- 
polish  should  be  given,  by  passing  over  every  part  of 
it  with  a  fine  rag  gently  moistened,  till  the  whole 
appear  perfectly  plain  and  even.  The  priming  will 
then  be  completed,  and  the  work  ready  to  receive  the 
painting,  or  coloured  varnish  :  the  rest  of  the  proceed- 
ings being  the  same  in  this  case  as  where  no  priming  ia 
used. 

When  wood  or  leather  is  to  be  japanned,  and  no 
priming  is  used,  thetest  preparation  is  to  lay  two  or  | 
three  coats  of  coarse  varnish,  composed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: — Take  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine  one 
pint,  and  of  coarse  seed-lac  and  ream,  each,  two 
ounces.  Dissolve  the  seed-lac  and  resin  in  the  spirit ; 
and  then  strain  off  the  varnish.  This  varnish,  as  well 
as  all  others  formed  of  spirits  of  urine,  must  be  laid  on 
in  a  warm  place;  and,  if  it  can- be  conveniently  ma- 
naged, the  piece  of  work  to  be  varnished  should  be 
made  warm  likewise ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  all 
dampness  should  be  avoided;  for  either  cold  or  moisture 
chills  this  kind  of  varnish,  and  prevents  it  taking  proper 
bold  of  tbe  substance  on  which  it  is  laid. 

Japan-Ground*. — When  the  work  is  so  prepared,  or 
by  the  priming  with  the  composition  of  size  and 
whiting  above  described,  the  proper  japan-ground  must 
be  laid  on,  which  is  much  the  best  formed  of  shell-lac 
varnish,  and  the  colour  desired,  if  white  be  not  in 
question,  which  demands  a  peculiar  treatment,  or 
great  brightness  be  not  required,  when  also  other  means 
must  be  pursued.  The  colours  used  with  tbe  shell-lac 
varnish  may  be  any  pigments  whatever,  which  give  tbe 
tint  of  die  ground  desired ;  and  they  maybe  mixed  toge- 
ther to  form  browns  or  any  compound  colours. 

As  metals  never  require  to  be  under-coated  with 
whiting,  they  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
wood  or  leather,  when  the  under-coat  is  omitted,  ex- 
cept in  tbe  instances  referred  to  below. 

White  Japan-Grounds. — The  forming  a  ground  per- 
fectly white,  and  of  the  first  degree  of  hardness,  re- 
mains hitherto  a  desideratum,  or  matter  sought  for,  in 
tbe  art  of  japanning,  as  there  are  no  substances  which 
form  a  very  hard  varnish  but  what  have  too  much  colour 
not  to  injure  tbe  whiteness,  when  laid  on  of  a  due  thick- 
ness over  the  work.  The  nearest  approach,  however, 
to  a  perfect  white  varnish,  already  known,  is  made  by 
the  following  composition:  —  Take  flake-white,  or 
white-lead,  washed  over  and  ground  up  with  a  sixth 
of  its  weight  of  starch,  and  then  dried ;  and  temper 
it   properly  for  spreading  with  the  mastich- varnish. 


Lay  these  on  the  body  to  be  japanned,  prepared 
either  with  or  without  the  under-coat  of  whiting,  in 
the  manner  as  above  ordered ;  and  then  varnish  it  over 
with  five  or  six  coats  of  the  following  varnish; — 
Provide  any  quantity  of  the  best  seed- lac,  and  pick  out 
of  it  all  the  clearest  and  whitest  grains,  reserving  the 
more  coloured  and  fouler  parts  for  the  coarse  var- 
nishes, such  as  that  used  for  priming  or  preparing 
wood  or  leather.  Take  of  this  picked  seed-lac  two 
ounces,  and,  of  gum  animi,  three  ounces,  and  dissolve 
them,  being  previously  reduced  to  a  gross  powder,  in 
about  a  quart  of  spirit  of  wine,  and  strain  off  the  clear 
varnish. 

The  seed-lac  will  yet  give  a  slight  tinge  to  this  com- 
position, but  cannot  be  omitted  where  the  varnish  is 
wanted  to  be  hard ;  though,  when  a  softer  will  answer 
the  end,  the  proportion  may  be  diminished,  and  a  little 
crude  turpentine  added  to  the  gum-animi  to  take  off  the 
brittleness. 

A  very  good  varnish,  free  entirely  from  all  brittle- 
ness, may  be  formed  by  dissolving  as  much  gum-auimi 
as  the  oil  will  take,  in  old  nut  or  poppy  oil,  which 
must  be  made  to  boil  gently  when  the  gum  is  put  into 
it.  The  ground  of  white  colour  itself  may  be  laid  on 
in  this  varnish,  and  then  a  coat  or  two  of  it  may  be 
put  over  the  ground ;  but  it  must  be  well  diluted  with 
oil  of  turpentine  when  it  is  used.  This,  though  free 
from  brittleness,  is  nevertheless  liable  to  suffer  by  being 
indented  or  bruised  by  any  slight  strokes ;  and  it  will 
not  well  bear  any  polish,  but  may  be  brought  to  a  very 
smooth  surface  without,  if  it  be  judiciously  managed 
in  tbe  laying  it  on.    It  is  likewise  somewhat  tedious  in 


drying,  and  will  require  some  time  where  several  coats 
are  laid  on ;  as  the  last 
of  turpentine. 


ought  not  to  contain  much  oil 


Blue  Japan  Grounds. — Grounds  may  be  formed  of 
bright  Prussian  blue,  or  verditer  glazed  over  by  Prus- 
sian blue,  or  of  smalt.  The  colour  may  be  best  mixed 
with  shell-lac  varnish,  and  brought  to  a  polishing  state 
by  five  or  six  coats  of  varnish  of  seed-lac :  but  the  var- 
nish, nevertheless,  will  somewhat  injure  the  colour  by 
giving  to  a  true  blue  a  cast  of  green,  and  fouling,  in 
some  degree,  a  warm  blue  by  the  yellow  it  contains ; 
where,  therefore,  a  bright  blue  is  required,  and  a  less 
degree  of  hardness  can  be  dispensed  with,  the  method 
before  directed  in  the  case  of  white  grounds  must  be 


For  a  scarlet  japan  ground,  vermilion  may  be  used  : 
but  tbe  vermilion  has  a  glaring  effect  that  renders  it 
much  less  beautiful  than  the  crimson  produced  by 
glazing  it  over  with  carmine  or  fine  lake ;  or  even  with 
rose-pink,  which  has  a  very  good  effect  used  for  this 
purpose.  For  a  very  bright  crimson,  nevertheless,  in- 
stead of  glazing  with  carmine  the  Indian  lake  should  be 
used,  dissolved  in  die  spirit  of  which  the  varnish  is 
compounded,  which  it  readily  admits  of  when  good ; 
and  in  this  case,  instead  of  glazing  with  the  shell-lac 
vamisb,  the  upper  or  polishing  coats  need  only  be  used, 
as  they  will  equally  receive  and  convey  the  tinge  of  the 
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Indian  lake,  which  may  be  actually  dissolved  by  spirh 
of  wine ;  and  this  will  be  found  a  much  cheaper  me- 
thod than  the  using  carmine.  If,  nevertheless,  the 
highest  degree  of  brightness  be  required,  the  white  var- 
nishes must  be  used. 

For  bright  yellow  grounds,  the  king's  yellow,  or  the 
turpeth  mineral  should  be  employed,  either  alone  or 
mixed  with  fine  Dutch  pink ;  and  the  effect  may  be 
•till  more  heightened  by  dissolving  powdered  turmeric 
root  in  the  spirit  of  wine,  of  which  the  upper  or  polish- 
ing coat  is  made ;  which  spirit  of  wine  must  be  strained 
from  off  the  dregs  before  the  seed-lac  be  added  to  it  to 
form  the  varnish. 

\  Green  grounds  may  be  produced  by  mixing  the  king's 
yellow  and  bright  Prussian  blue,  or  rather  the  turpeth 
mineral  and  Prussian  blue  ;  and  a  cheap  but  less 
perfect  kind  by  verdigris  with  a  little  of  the  above- 
mentioned  yellows  or  Dutch  pink.  But  where  a  very 
bright  green  is  wanted,  the  crystals  of  verdigris,  called 
distilled  verdigris,  should  be  employed  ;  and  to  heighten 
the  effect,  they  should  be  laid  on  a  ground  of  leaf- 
gold,  which  renders  the  colour  extremely  brilliant  and 


Orange-coloured  japan  grounds  may  be  formed  by 
mixing  vermilion  or  red  lead  with  king's  yellow  or 
Dutch  pink,  or  the  orange-lac,  which  will  make  a 
brighter  orange  ground  than  can  be  produced  by  any 
mixture. 

Purple  japan  grounds  may  be  produced  by  the 
mixture  of  lake  and  Prussian  blue ;  another  kind  may 
be  made  by  vermilion  and  Prussian  blue.  They  may 
be  treated  as  the  rest  with  respect  to  the  varnish. 

Black  grounds  may  be  formed  by  either  ivory-black 
or  lamp-black :  but  the  former  is  preferable  where  it 
is  perfectly  good.  These  may  be  always  laid  an  with 
shell-lac  varnish,  and  liave  their  upper  or  polishing 
coats  of  common  soed-iac  varnish,  as  the  tinge  or  ful- 
ness of  the  varnish  can  be  here  no  injury. 

For  forming  the  common  black  japan  grounds  by- 
means  of  heat  on  metal,  the  piece  of  work  to  be 
japanned  must  be  painted  over  with  drying  oil;  and 
when  it  is  of  moderate  dryness,  must  be  put  into  a 
stove  of  such  a  degree  of  heat  as  will  change  the  oil  to 
black,  without  burning  it  so  as  to  destroy  or  weaken  its 
tenacity.  The  stove  should  not  be  too  hot  when  the 
work  is  put  into  it,  nor  the  beat  increased  too  fast, 
either  of  which  errors  would  make  it  blister;  but  the 
slower  the  heat  is  augmented,  and  the  longer  it  is  con- 
tinued, provided  it  be  restrained  within  the  due  degree, 
the  harder  will  be  the  coat  of  japan.  This  kind  of 
varnish  requires  no  polish,  having  received  when  pro- 
perly managed,  a  sufficient  one  from  the  heat 

The  best  kind  of  tortoise-shell  ground  produced  by 
heat  is  not  less  valuable  for  its  great  hardness,  and  en- 
during to  be  made  hotter  than  boiling  water  without 
damage,  'than  for  its  beautiful  appearance.  It  is  to  be 
made  by  means  of  a  varnish  prepared  in  the  following 
manner:  take  of  good  linseed-oil  one  gallon,  and  of 
umber  half  a  pound ;  boil  them  together  till  the  oil 


become  very  brown  and  thick ;  strain  it  then  through  a 
coarse  cloth,  and  set  it  again  to  boil,  in  which  state  it 
must  be  continued  till  it  acquire  a  pitchy  consistence, 
when  k  will  be  fit  for  use. 

Having  prepared  thus  the  varnish,  clean  well  the 
metal  plate  which  is  to  be  japanned ;  and  then  lay  ver- 
milion tempered  with  shell-lac  vornish,  or  with  drying 
oil  diluted  with  oil  of  turpentine,  very  thinly,  on  the 
places  intended  to  imitate  the  more  transparent  parts  of 
the  tortoise-shell.  When  the  vermilion  is  dry,  brush 
over  the  whole  with  the  black  varnish,  tempered  to  a 
due  consistence  with  oil  of  turpentine ;  and  when  it  is 
set  and  firm,  put  the  work  into  a  stove,  where  it  may 
undergo  a  very  strong  heat,  and  be  continued  a  consi- 
derable time ;  if  even  three  weeks  or  a  month,  it  will 
be  the  better.  , 

This  was  given  amongst  other  receipts  by  Kunckel; 
but  appears  to  have  been  neglected  till  it  was  revived  with 
great  success  in  the  Birmingham  manufactures,  where 
it  was  not  only  the  ground  of  snuff-boxes,  dressiog- 
boxes,  and  other  such  lesser  pieces,  but  of  those  beau- 
tiful tea-waiters  which  have  been  so  justly  esteemed  and 
admired  in  several  parts  of  Europe  where  they  have 
been  sent.  This  ground  may  be  decorated  with  paint- 
ing and  gildiug  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  var- 
nished surface,  which  had  best  be  done  after  the  ground 
has  been  duly  hardened  by  the  hot  stove  ;  but  it  ■  veil 
to  give  a  second  annealing  with  a  more  gentle  heat  after 
it  is  .finished. 

Method  of  painting  Japan  Work.— Japan  work 
ought  properly  to  be  painted  with  colours  m  varnish, 
though,  in  order  for  the  greater  dispatch,  and  in  some 
very  nice  works  in  small,  for  the  freer  use  of  the 
pencil,  the  colours  are  frequently  tempered  in  oil; 
which  should  previously  have  a  fourth  part  of  its  weight 
of  gum  animi  dissolved  in  it ;  or,  in  default  of  that,  of 
the  gums  sandarac  or  mastic.  When  the  oil  is  thus 
used  it  should  be  well  diluted  with  spirit  of  turpentine, 
that  the  colours  may  be  laid  more  evenly  and  thin;  by 
which  means  fewer  of  the  polishing  or  upper  coats  of 
]  varnish  become  necessary. 
{  In  some  instances  water  colours  are  laid  on 
j  of  gold,  in  the  manner  of  other  paintings;  and  are  I 
when  so  used  in  their  proper  appearance,  without  any 
varnish  over  them;  and  they  are  also  sometimes  so 
managed  as  to  have  the  effect  of  embossed  work.  The 
colours  employed  in  this  way  for  painting,  are  both  pre- 
pared by  means  of  isinglass  size  corrected  with  honey  or 
sugar-candy.  The  body  of  which  the  embossed  work  is 
raised,  need  not,  however,  be  tinged  with  the  exterior 
colour,  but  may  be  best  formed  of  very  strong  gum- 
water,  thickened  to  a  proper  consistence  by  bole- 
annenian  and  whiting  in  equal  parts ;  which  being  laid 
on  the  proper  figure  and  repaired  when  dry,  may  be 
then  painted  with  the  proper  colours  tempered  in  the 
isinglass  sise,  or  in  the  general  manner  with  shell-lsc 
varnish. 

Method  of  varnishing  Japan  Work. — The  last  and 
finishing  part  of  japanning  lies  in  the  laying  on  and 
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polishing  the  outer  coats  of  varnish ;  which  are  neee* 
sary,  as  well  in  the  pieces  that  have  only  one  simple 
ground  of  colour,  as  with  those  that  are  painted.  This 
is  in  general  best  done  with  common  seed-lac  vamish, 
except  in  the  instances  and  on  those  occasions  where 
we  have  already  shewn  other  methods  to  be  more  expe- 
dient: and  the  same  reasons  which  decide  as  to  the 
fitness  or  impropriety  of  the  varnishes,  with  respect  to 
the  colours  of  the  ground,  hold  equally  with  regard  to 
those  of  the  painting  :  for  where  brightness  is  the  most 
material  point,  and  a  tinge  of  yellow  will  injure  it, 
seed-lac  must  give  way  to  the  whiter  gums ;  but  where 
hardness  and  a  greater  tenacity  are  most  essential,  it 
must  be  adhered  to  :  and  where  both  are  so  necessary, 
that  it  is  proper  one  should  give  way  to  the  other  iu  a 
certain  degree  reciprocally,  a  mixed  varnish  must  be 
anopien. 

This  mixed  varnish,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
should  be  made  of  the  picked  seed-lac.  The  common 
seed-lac  varnish,  which  is  the  most  useful  preparation 
of.  the  kind  hitherto  invented,  may  be  thus  made : 
take  of  sced-lac  three  ounces,  and  put  it  into  water  to 
free  it  from  the  slicks  and  filth  that  are  frequently  in- 
termixed with  it ;  and  which  must  be  done  by  stirring 
it  about,  and  then  pouring  off  the  water  and  adding 
.fresh  quantities  in  order  to  repeat  the  operation  till  it 
be  freed  from  all  impurities,  as  it  very  effectually  may 
be  by  this  means.  Dry  it  then  and  powder  it  grossly 
and  put  it  with  a  pint  of  rectified  spirit  of  wiue  into  a 
bottle,  of  which  it  will  not  fill  above  two-thirds. 
Shake'  the  mixture  well  together,  and  place  the  bottle 
in  a  gentle  heat  till  the  seed  appear  to  be  dissolved, 
the  shaking  being  in  the  mean  time  repeated  as  often  as 


vbe  convenient ;  and  then  pour  off  all  that  can  be 
obtained  clear  by  this  method,  and  strain  the  remainder 
through  a  coarse  cloth.  The  varnish  thus  prepared 
must  be  kept  for  use  in  a  bottle  well  stopt. 

When  the  spirit  of  wine  is  very  strong,  it  will  dissolve 
a  greater  proportion  of  the  seed-lac :  but  this  will  satu- 
rate the  common,  which  is  seldom  of  a  strength  suffi- 
cient for  making  varnishes  in  perfection.  As  the  dull- 
ing, which  is  the  most  inconvenient  accident  attending 
those  of  this  kind,  is  prevented,  or  produced  more  fre- 
quently, according  to  the  strength  of  die  spirit;  we 
shall  therefore  take  this  opportunity  of  showing  a 
method  by  which  weaker  rectified  spirits,  may  with  great 
ease  at  any  time  be  freed  from  the  phlegm,  and  ren- 
dered of  die  first  degree  of  strength. 

Take  a  pint  of  the  common  rectified  spirit  of  wine, 
and  put  it  into  a  bottle  of  which  it  will  not  fill  above 
three  parts.  Add  to  it  half  an  ounce  of  pearl-ashes, 
■alt  of  tartar,  or  any  other  alkaline  salt,  heated  red-hot 
and  powdered  as  well  as  it  can  be  without  much  loss 
of  its  beat :  shake  the  mixture  frequendy  for  the  space 
of  half  an  hour,  before  which  time  a  great  part  of  the 
phlegm  will  be  separated  from  the  spirit,  and  will  ap- 
pear together  with  the  undissolved  part  of  die  salts  in 
the  bottom  of  the  bottle.    Let  the  spirit  Uien  be 


poured  off  or  freed  from  the  phlegm  and  salts  by  means 
of  a  tritorium  or  separating  funnel ;  and  let  half  an 
ounce  of  the  pearl-ashes,  heated  and  powdered  as  be- 
fore, be  added  to  it,  and  the  same  treatment  repeated. 
This  may  be  done  a  third  time  if  the  quantity  of  phlegm 
separated  by  the  addition  of  the  pearl-ashes  appear  consi- 
derable. An  ounce  of  alum,  reduced  to  powder  and 
made  hot  but  not  burnt,  must  then  be  put  into  the 
spirit,  and  suffered  to  remain  some  hours,  the  bottle 
being  frequently  shaken :  after  which,  the  spirit,  being 
poured  off  from  it,  will  be  fit  for  use. 

The  manner  of  using  the  seed-lac  or  white  varnishes 
is  the  same,  except  with  regard  to  the  substance,  used 
in  polishing ;  which,  where  a  pure  white  or  great  clear- 
ness of  other  colours  is  in  question,  should  be  itself  white  ; 
whereas  the  browner  sorts  of  polishing  dust,  as  being 
cheaper  and  doing  Uieir  business  with  greater  dispatch, 
may  be  used  in  other  cases.  The  pieces  of  work  to  be 
varnished  should  be  placed  near  a  fire,  or  in  a  room 
where  there  is  a  stove  and  made  perfectly  dry ;  and  then 
the  varnish  may  be  rubbed  over  them  by  the  proper 
brushes  made  for  that  purpose,  beginning  in  the  middle 
and  passing  the  brush  to  one  end ;  and  then  with  an- 
other stroke  from  the  middle  passing  it  to  die  other. 
But  no  part  should  be  crossed  or  twice  passed  over  in 
forming  one  coat,  where  it  can  possibly  be  avoided. 
When  one  coat  is  dry  another  must  be  laid  over  it;  and 
this  must  be  continued  at  least  five  or  six  times  or  more, 
if  on  trial  there  be  not  sufficient  thickness  of  varnish  to 
bear  the  polish  without  laying  bare  the  painting  or  the 
ground  colour  underneath. 

When  a  sufficient  number  of  coats  is  thus  laid  on, 
die  work  is  fit  to  be  polished ;  which  must  be  done,  in 
common  cases,  by  rubbiug  it  with  a  rag  dipped  in 
Tripoli  or  pumice-stone,  commonly  called  rotten  stone, 
finely  powdered ;  but  towards  the  end  of  the  rubbing  a 
little  oil  of  any  kind  should  be  used  along  with  the 
powder  ,  and  when  the  work  appears  sufficiently  bright 
and  glossy,  it  should  be  well  rubbed  with  the  oil  alone 
to  clean  it  from  the  powder,  and  give  it  a  still  brighter 
lustre.  Jn  the  case  of  white  grounds,  instead  of  the 
Tripoli  or  pumice-stone,  fine  putty  or  whiting  must 
be  used,  both  which  should  be  washed  over  to  prevent 
the  danger  of  damaging  the  work  from  any  sand  or 
odier  gritty  matter  that  may  happen  to  be  commixed 
with  them. 

It  is  a  great  improvement  of  all  kinds  of  japan  work 
to  harden  the  varnish  by  means  of  heat,  which  in  every 
degree  that  it  can  be  applied  short  of  what  would  burn 
or  calcine  the  matter  tends  to  give  it  a  more  firm  and 
strong  texture.  Where  metals  form  the  body,  there- 
fore, a  very  hot  stove  may  be  used,  and  the  pieces  of 
w  ork  may  be  continued  in  it  a  considerable  time  ;  espe- 
cially if  the  heat  be  gradually  increased;  but  where 
wood  is  in  question,  heat  must  be  sparingly  used,  as  it 
would  otherwise  warp  or  shrink  the  body  so  as  to  in- 
jure the  general  figure. 
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Masonry,  includes,  in  practical  architecture,  th«[ 
hewing  of  stones  into  the  various  shapes  required  in  \he 
multiplied  purposes  of  building,  the  assembling  them 
together  by  joints,  level,  perpendicular  or  otherwise,  "by 
the  aid  of  cement,  iron,  lead^  &c.,  the  well  doing ' 
of  which  requires  much  practical  dexterity,  with  some 
skill  in  geometry  and  mechanics.   It  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  divide  it  into  several  ramifications,  arising  j 
partly  from  local  necessity,  which  has  been  in  some  | 
measure  its  parent  through  all  its  vicissitudes,  and 
which  may  be  said  to  have  followed  the  rise  and  fall  of  I 
tmpires. 

Masonry,  in  Egypt,  Greece  and  Italy,  consisted  chiefly  ! 
in  performing  works  almost  incredible  in  their  extent 
and  in  the  use  of  materials,  equally  so  if  considered  in  de- 
tail. These  countries  seem  to  nave  been  favoured  in  every 
•way  to  be  eternalized;  they  abounded  in  -porphyries 
and  marbles,  which  the  people  found  the  means  of 
extracting  iu  pieces  better  adapted  to  promote  magnifi- 
cence in  their  works  than  contrivance  in  their  arrange- 
ment.   Modem  masonry  has  consisted  more  in  piling 
-stone  on  stone  to  a  vast  height  than  iu  covering  extent 
of  plan,  in  which  has  been  developed  adequate  skill  if 
not  magnificence.    Considering  it  as  an  handicraft  art, 
the  institutions  of  Egypt  tended  most  towards  pro- 
moting its  exquisiteness.    Trades  and  even  professions 
having  been  there  hereditary,  the  way  of  life  of  each 
individual  became  predestined,  his  ambition  conse- 
quenUy  circumscribed,  and  his  exertions  hence  limit- 
ed to  the  working  only  according  to  a  scale  given 
him,  and  without  any  other  consideration.    In  Greece, 
where  a  more  liberal  policy  prevailed,  we  see  die  artist 
aud  the  artisan  united,  the  one  in  conceiving  and  the 
-  other  in  giving  substance  and  effect  to  bis  conceptions  ; 
here  masonry  preserved  all  the  beauty  of  the  rigid 
Egyptian  school,  improved  and  expanded  so  as  to  have 
given  life  and  health  as  it  were  to  Art  itself.    It  is  im- 
1  possible  in  the  study  of  architecture  (as  it  was  in  Greece 
during  its  perfection)  not  to  admire  the  tkill  of  ber 
artisans ;  for  although  the  mechanical  contrivance  must 
have  been  previously  arranged  by  the  architect  ;  yet  to 
•  effect  this,  much  must  have  remained  to  the  care  of  the 
mason. 

It  is  abundantly  proved  that  the  ancient  Egyptians 
'  were  intimately  acquainted  with  the  process  of  harden- 
ing metal,  without  which  little  could  have  been  done  in 
working  marble  :  the  mason  requiring  few  other  tools 


except  what  are  of  hardened  metal.   The  triangle, 
square,  and  plumb-line,  flic,  assist  him  in  fixing  what 
he  has  previously  reduced  by  the  mallet  and  chisel  to  its 
required  dimension  and  shape.   As  to  the  raising  pon- 
derous columns,  architraves,  and  cornices  to  their  ap- 
pointed destinations,   of    which  there  are  numerous 
astonishing  instances  still  in  existence,  this  must  have 
depended  more  on  machinery  of  great  power,  or  in 
some  instances,  as  is  more    probable,  on  the  inclined 
plane  than  on  the  mason :  for  it  was  the  practice  of 
the  ancients  in  works  of  great  magnitude  to  pre- 
pare, and  that  often  at  the  quarry,  so  much  only  of  the 
column,  architrave,  Stc.  as  immediately  referred  to  its 
joinings,  leaving  the  detail  or  mouldings  to  be  worked 
and  formed  after  the  blocks  had  reached  their  destinations, 
and  to  this  circumstance  perhaps  are  to  be  attributed  no 
small  part  of  their  present  sharpness  and  brilliancy. 
Many  of  the  columns  in  the  temples  in  Upper  Egypt 
are  entirely  of  one  piece  of  granite,  and  when  of  more 
they  were  so  minutely'  joined  (and  without  cement)  as 
to  defeat  detection.    In  the  Temple  of  Herrrtopolis, 
such  are  the  colossal  proportions,  that  the  diameter  of  the 
columns  is  eight  feet  ten  inches  each,  and  they  are  placed 
at    equal  intermediate    distances ;  so  that  the  space 
between  the  two  middle  columns  within  which  the 
gate  is  included  is  twelve  feet,  the  portico  is  ISO 
feet,  and  its  height  is  sixty  feet.  The  architrave  is  com- 
posed of  five  stones  twenty-two  feet  long,  and  die 
frieze  of  as  many.   The  only  remaining  stone  of  the 
cornice  is   thirty-four  feet   These  particulars  will 
convey  an  idea  both  of  the  power  and  skill  which  the 
Egyptians  possessed  to  raise  enormous  masses,  and  the 
maguincence  of  the  materials  which  they  employed; 
but  in  using  such  colossal  materials  it  was  almost  im- 
practicable to  employ  cement  in  their  joinings,  the 
weight  of  the  mass  alone  being  adequate  to  ensure  their 
I  solidity.   The  Pyramids  afford  another  instance  of 
!  elaborate  masonry ;  and  it  i  say  be  here  remarked  that 
i|  it  is  only  governments)  saceidutally  despotical  wbo 
;  could  dare  to  undertake  to  build  them,  and  people  sun- 
:  pidly  fanatical  who  could  contribute  to  their  execu- 
tion ;  but,  to  speak  of  them  as  they  are,  Grobert  esti- 
mates the  base  of  that  of  Cheops  to  720  feet  and  its 
height  448  feet ;  that  of  Cbephreues  655  feet  and  SyO-  in 
height ;  and  there  is  one  somewhat  smaller.   They  are 
wholly  composed  of  large  blocks  o£  granite  so  inter- 
woven by  the  skill  of  the  architect  and  mason  as  to  have 
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defied  the  ravages  of  roan  and  time.  These  blocks  are 
united  together  by  being  crossed  and  bonded,  the  joints 
being  constantly  made  over  each  solid,  and  the  parts 
which  secured  the  sarcophagus  are  dovetailed  together. 
Walls  of  this  nature  were  used  by  the  Greeks,  and 
called  emplection  :  and  Vitruvius  says,  "  The  faces  of 
stones  in  walls  of  this  kind  are  smooth  ;  the  rest  is  left 
as  it  grows  in  the  quarry,  being  secured  by  alternate 
joints  and  mortar.  The  ancients  made  use  of  several 
sorts  of  walls,  in  all  which  they  appear  to  have  con- 
sidered it  indispensable  to  employ  more  or  less  of 
masonry.  They  had  their  reticulated  walls,  and  also 
tbe  uncertain :  of  these  two  the  reticulative  kind  is  tbe 
most  handsome ;  but  the  joints  are  so  ordered  that  in  all 
parts  the  courses  have  an  inferior  position ;  whereas  in 
the  uncertain  tbe  materials  rest  firmly  one  upon  another, 
and  are  interwoven  together,  so  that  they  are  much 
stronger  than  tbe  recirculated,  though  not  so  handsome. 
In  this  kind  of  wall  the  courses  were  always  level,  but  the 
upright  joints  were  not  ranged  regularly  or  perpendicularly 
to  each  other  in  die  alternate  courses,  nor  in  any  other  re- 
spect correspondent! y,  but  were  disposed  uncertainly,  ac- 
cording to  the  accidental  size  of  the  stone  or  brick.  Thus 
our  bricks  are  commonly  ranged  in  ordinary  walls,  in 
-which  all  that  is  regarded  is  that  the  upright  joints  in  two 
adjoining  courses  do  not  coincide  (See  article  Brick- 
laying for  English  and  Flemish  Bond).  Both  these 
sorts  of  walls  are  formed  of  very  small  pieces  that  they 
may  be  saturated  with  mortar,  which  adds  greatly  to 
their  solidity. 

To  saturate  a  wall  with  mortar  is  a  practice  which 
ought  to  be  had  recourse  to  in  every  case  practicable 
in  which  brick  or  small  stones  are  made  use  of.  It 
consists  in  saturating  fresh  lime  with  water,  and  pour- 
ing H  while  hot  among  the  masonry  in  the  body  of  the 
wall. 

Hie  walls  called  by  the  Greeks  Isodomum,  is  when 
all  the  courses  were  of  an  equal  thickness,  and  Pseudo- 
sodomum  or  false  when  they  were  unequal.  .Both  these 
walls  are  firm  in  proportion  to  the  compactness  of  the 
mass  and  the  solid  nature  of  the  stones,  which  when  so,  I 
they  do  not  absorb  the  moisture  from  the  mortar,  but  it 
preserves  its  humidity  to  a  great  age ;  and  being  situated 
in  regular  and  level  courses  the  mortar  is  prevented  from 
falling ;  and  the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall  being  united  it 
endures  almost  perpetually.  In  the  wall  called  emplec- 
tion tbe  faces  of  the  stones  are  smooth,  tbe  rest  is  left  as 
it  comes  from  the  quarry,  being  secured  with  alternate 
joints  and  mortar.  Tliis  kind  of  building  admits  of 
greater  expedition,  as  the  artificer  can  quickly  raise  a 
case  or  shell  which  serves  for  the  two  faces  of  the  work, 
filling  up  the  middle  with  rubble-work  and  mortar. 
Walls  of  this  kind  therefore  consist  of  three  coats, 
two  being  the  faces  and  one  the  rubble  core,  which  is ; 
•in  me  middle ;  but  tbe  great  works  of  the  Greeks  were  i 
not  done  in  this  manner  ;  they  not  only  built  tbe  facing 
courses  regularly  but  also  the  alternate  joints  through 
the  whole  thickness,  not  ramming  the  middle  with 
tubule  but  building  it  the  same  as  file  face*  and  of  one 


united  coat  constructed  the  wall :  besides  this,  they  often 
disposed  single  pieces,  which  they  called  diatonos,*  in 
tbe  thickness  of  the  wail,  extending  from  one  surface  to 
the  other,  which  bound  and  exceedingly  strengthened  the 
wall.  It  is  imjiorious  on  those,  therefore,  who  are  in- 
trusted with  works  requtring  great  strength  as  well  a* 
durability,  to  weigh  and  consider  well  the  different  ways 
of  uniting  the  several  parts  of  tbe  masonry  of  a  wall, 
without  which  no  work  can  be  effected  with  credit. 

The  Roman  emplection  had  sometimes  partial  cores 
of  rubble  work  or  brick,  many  examples  of  which  still 
exist,  which  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  its  strength  and 
durability;  but  tbe  Greeks  wrought  their  walls  through- 
out in  the  same  maimer  as  the  facings  or  fronts,  as  their 
temples  now  existing  testify,  which  maimer  of  working 
no  doubt  they  received  from  the  Egyptians,  both  coun- 
tries having  aimed  to  eternalize  its  monuments. 

At  tbe  revival  of  the  arts  in  Europe  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  Italy  abounded  in  ancient  examples,  on  which 
the  wealth  of  the  world  had  been  exhausted.  The 
artist  and  the  artisan,  although  perhaps  with  equal  zeal 
to  their  predecessors,  found  tbe  means  inadequate  to 
effect  works  of  the  description  from  which  they  had 
formed  their  studies.  Hence  arose  the  miserable  ex- 
pedients in  modern  masonry,  to  enumerate  which  is 
only  to  consecrate  its  poverty,  and  to  emblazon  its 
pigmy  efforts,  for  such  they  are  compared  to  the  great 
works  of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome ;  in  the  former  of 
which  countries  whole  quarries  were  wrought  into  sump- 
tuous temples,  approached  through  avenues  of  marble, 
leagues  in  extent,  sculptured  into  sphinxes,  obelisks,  &c. 
so  much  so  that  a  modem  traveller,  who  has  witnessed 
the  ruins,  remarked,  "  while  examining  the  mass,  the 
imagination  becomes  fatigued  with  tbe  mere  thought 
of  describing  it.  In  the  temple  o£Kamac,  the  por- 
tico alone  contains  100  columns,  tbe  smallest  of 
which  is  seven  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter  and  the 
largest  eleven  feet.  The  space  occupied  by  its  circumva- 
lation  coutains  lakes  and  mountains;  while  avenues  of 
sphinxes  reach  even  to  the  very  gates.  In  short,  to 
form  a  competent  idea  of  so  much  magnificence,  it  is 
necessary  the  reader  should  fancy  what  is  before  him  to 
be  a  dream,  for  even  the  spectator  cannot  believe  bis 
eyes." 

Modern  masonry  is  confined  more  to  the  working  in 
freestone  than  in  marble,  in  tbe  former  of  which  these 
islands  abound,  which  offer  many  facilities  arising 
from  the  nature  of  its  quality  hi  reducing  it  to  all  the 
required  shapes  in  modern  construction.  At  Bath  and 
all  the  Western  counties  they  saw  it  by  a  toothed  saw 
into  smaller  scantling,  which  is  again  cut  by  the  mason 
with  a  hand-saw,  and  afterwards  hewn  by  an  axe,  then 
dragged  and  smoothed  in  the  same  way,  according  to 
the  required  situation  or  the  quality  of  tbe  proposed 
work  for  which  the  stone  is  intended.   The  workman's 


*  All  these  »c»eral  kinds  of  wails,  made  me  of  in  building  by  the 
ancient  Greek*  and  Koman*,  arc  to  be  seen  by  referring  (o  New- 
tou'»  Vitrovias,  vol,  I. 

tool* 
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of  a  band-saw  similar  to  what  is  made  use 
of  by  carpenters ;  a  drag,  which  is  commonly  nothing 
more  than  a  piece  of  an  old  saw.  He  has  also  his 
chisels  and  gouges,  gauges  arid  moulds  for  his  sunk  and 
moulded  work,  which  are  all  afterwards  cleaned  up  by 
the  drag.  In  Gloucestershire,  the  masons  often  use  planes 
for  their  mouldings,  the  stones  there  being  more  crisp 
and  not  intersected  by  shells,  file.,  which  prevent  their 
general  adoption  with  regard  to  many  other  freestones. 

Portland  freestone  is  the  common  stone  made  use  of 
by  the  masons  in  London,  which  is  brought  from  the 
island  of  that  name  in  blocks  of  almost 


all  dimensions 

roughly  hewn.    Its  hardness  gives  it  many  requisites  to  I  ployed.    Some  architects 
produce  exquisite  masonry.    It  is  sawn  into  scantling    planking,  many 
by  the  friction  of  sharp  siliceous  earth  and  water  by    its  decay. 


from  freestone,  by  a  judicious 
arrangement  of  all  the  several  qualities  of  stones  to  the 
various  purposes  of  strength  and  ornament,  than  they 
have  hitherto  had  it  in  their  power  to  do.  A  substan- 
tial foundation  is  of  the  first  importance  in  masonry, 
without  which  no  work  can  be  considered  as 
durable.  However,  in  modern  construction  this  vital 
part  of  a  building  is  almost  usually  intrusted  to  the  car- 
penter and  bricklayer ;  the  former  for  the  purpose  of 
piling  such  ground  as  is  found  inferior,  soft,  and 
marshy,  and  to  the  latter  to  raise  the  needful  walls  in 
the  substructure  in  which  little  or  no  masonry  is  cm- 

latterly   have  abandoned 


of  a  framed  plate  saw  of  iron.  It  is  afterw  ards  | 
worked  by  the  mallet  and  chisel  to  die  required  form,  and 
then  rubbed  to  a  smooth  face  with  sand  or  grits  by  hand. 
Most  of  our  public  buildings  are  composed  of  this 
stone ;  and  it  has  been  the  practice  to  make  use  of  it 
in  private  ones  for  the  kerbs,  strings,  fascia*,  columns,  j 
cornices  and  balustrades,  when  all  the  other  parts  were 
of  other  materials.  Internally,  for  the  floors  of  balls, 
vestibules,  staircases,  &c.  Portland  stone  is  decidedly  the 
handsomest  freestone  known,  and  capable  of  bearing 
as  fine  an  arras  in  moulding  as  marble,  which  is  the 
probable  reason  of  its  preference,  although  many  other 
freestones  might  be  obtained  at  half  the  original  cost 
and  without  its  great  additional  expense  of  freight  and 
duty.  The  two  latter,  however,  has  risen  so  high  of 
late  that  the  Gloucestershire  stone  is  now  at  the  wharfs 
as  its  competitor,  and  is  daily  coming  more  into  use, 
and  perhaps  may  in  a  few  years  in  some  measure  super- 
sede it;  it  having  been  already  employed  in  several 
works  of  consequence,  in  which  it  has  been  found 
to  answer  the  purpose  best ;  and  as  the  masons  get 
more  used  to  it  Portland  stone  will  be 


cepting  for  the  internal  work,  where  it  will  always  be 
preferred  from  its  superior  nearness. 

Trie  granites  of  Cornwall  and  that  called  Dundee 
stone  from  North  Britain  are  now  employed  for  all 
works  in  which  great  solidity  and  wear  are  required. 
It  has  been  sought  for  and  used  at  the  several  Docks, 
also  at  the  new  Bridges.    Its  excessive  hardness  is  as 
much  the  terror  of  the  London  masons  as  the  Glou- 
cestershire stone  is  for  its  softness;  on  account  of 
which  has  arisen  the  necessity  of  bringing  to  London  . 
the  workmen  as  well  as  the  stone,  there  not  having  ; 
been  found  persons  in  London  who  would  undertake 
to  work  it.    The  bringing  round  of  the  granites  to  Lon-  . 
don  and  other  places  arose  in  the  first  instance  from  the  1 
necessity  of  finding  something  more  solid  and  durable  | 
for  the  locks  and  basons  of  canals.   The  freestone  of 
the  neighbourhood  having  been  generally  found  inade- 
quate, these  demands  gave  rise  to  the  more  multiplied 
working  of  the  several  quarries.    Hence  it  is  that  now 
all  these  different  qualities  of  stone  are  regularly  to  be 
found  in  the  markets,  and  modern  masons  will  hence- 
forth have  die  credit  of  effecting  more  lasting  works 


Planking  consists  in  bedding  strong  boards  of  oak  or 
fir  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  proposed  foun- 
dation; the  former  should  never  be  less  than  three 
inches  and  the  latter  five  inches  in  thickness.   And  it 
would  be  a  wise  precaution  to  scorch  them  all  over 
previously  to  laying  them  down.    When  the  magnitude 
of  the  superstructure  requires  that  the  solid  earth  should 
be  pierced,  piling  is  bad  recourse  to ;  it  consists  in 
forcing  into  die  infirm  ground  piles  of  squared  fir,  oak, 
or  any  other  wood,  usually  about  nine  or  ten  inches 
square,  of  sufficient  tenacity  to  withstand  the  driving, 
the  required  length  being  previously  ascertained  by 
boring  the  ground.    The  ends  of  the  piles  are  com- 
monly cased,  or  as  it  is  called,  shoed  with  pointed  iron, 
aud  their  upper  ends  or  tops  arc  cased  with  the  same  me- 
tal. The  machine  for  forcing  them  consists  of  a  frame  of 
wood  (the  height  of  which  must  be  regulated  according 
to  that  of  the  pile  and  the  power  required  iu  forcing  it), 
framed  and  braced  with  broad  and  secure  ledgers  and 
feet:  at  the  top  is  a  cast-irou  wheel  usually  about 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  the  outer  edge  fluted  to 
admit  of  a  rope  or  chain  to  move  in  it,  which  rope  or 
chain  is  attached  to  the  axis  of  an  iron  cylindrical  beater, 
which  for  ordinary  purposes  is  from  fire  to  seven  hun- 
dred lbs.  in  weight.    This  cylinder  slides  sometimes  in 
grooves  in  the  upright  frame,  and  often  on  the  face  of 
the  upright   There  is  also  a  ladder  attached  to  the 
machine  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  chain  in  the 
wheel,  and  for  oiling  the  machine:  ten  or  eveu  twenty 
or  more  men  are  employed,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil  through  which  the  piles  are  to  be  driven,  and 
they  work  the  beater  by  raising  it  up  and  down  in  the 
frame,  each  taking  the  end  of  a  rope  for  the  purpose, 
which  being  all  attached  to  die  chaiu  serve  as  so  manv 
bandies.   The  labour  is  considered  so  hard,  that  it  is 
not  unusual,  where  a  great  many  piles  are  to  be  driven,  to 
employ  double  sets  of  meu  to  work  the  beater  alter- 
nately.   Mr.  Labely  n  drove  the  piles  of  some  of  she 
foundations   of  Westminster  Bridge  by 
worked  by  a  horse.    The  machinery  ws 
tricate,  and  not  practical  for  general  purposes,  and  con- 
sequently it  has  been  discontinued.    The  piles  are  usu- 
ally driven  as  close  together  as  they  can  be,  and  when 
finished  their  tops  are  sawn  off  and  the  intervale  filled 
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wp,  by  the  Romans  xvith  coal,  by  us  with  chalk  anfj 
rubble ;  and  their  tops  are  planked  in  the  same  manner 
as  is  described  before  .for  foundations  to  wbic 
only  has  been  employed. 

At  the  London  docks  the  piles  were  all  grooved  on 
Owir  opposite  sides,  and  forced  into  the  earth  close  to- 
gether, and  when  all  were  so  driven  in,  a  tongue  was 
forced  down  between  each  sufficiently  strong  to  bind 
the  whole  together,  and  produce  a  continued  chain  of 
wooden  piling  connected  from  one  end  to  the  other  of 
the  foundation.  Some  architects  have  not  deemed  either 
planking  or  piling  eligible  for  foundations  in  iufinn  or 
swampy  ground,  but  have  had  recourse  to  a  cradle, 
v.  Inch  consists  of  oak  in  quartering,  and  sometimes  of 
far,  strongly  framed  and  braced  together  in  bays  and  in 
leugdis  of  from  five  to  ten  feet,  and  of  adequate  width 
for  the  superstructure:  these  frames  were  again  covered 
over  by  cross  pieces  or  joists,  and  the  whole  was  bedded 
firmly  on  the  ground,  and  filled  up  flush  by  chalk  or 
rubble  work,  for  receiving  the  foundation  of  the  brick 
or  stone  wall,  and  this  has  been  found  to  answer  per- 
fectly well,  and  is  safer  than  in  trusting  to  planking 
only,  because  if  ihe  decay  of  the  quarters  of  the  cradle 
should  take  place,  they  being  but  partial,  and  the  nibble 
still  remaimng  united,  a  sinking  of  the  building  is 
avoided,  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  which 
is  but  too  often  the  case  in  the  practice  by  planking  only. 

In  the  foundations  of  bridges,  the  practice  generally 
adopted  by  the  ancients  and  modems  has  been  to  lay 
the  piers  dry,  either  by  taming  the  water  into  a  new 
course,  temporarily,  or  by  the  erection  of  a  coffer- 
dam. A  coffer-dam  consists  of  a  double  chain  of  piles 
driven  into  the  ground  at  a  sufficient  distance  from 
the  intended  pier,  to  admit  the  work  being  conve- 
niently proceeded  in;  when  the  piles  are  all  firmly 
fised  in  the  earth,  strong  horizontal  beqpas  are  framed 
and  bolted  to  them  with  braces  to  stiffen  the  interme- 
diate parts;  they  are  finally  planked  inside  and  out, 
which  forms  a  complete  case,  and  the  void  between 
each  casing  is  fitted  by  fat  mould  or  Btrong  earth; 
thus  secured,  very  little  water  is  found  to  percolate,  and 
this  is  removed  by  pumping.  They  have  also  practised 
another  method  somewhat  more  ingenious.  The  em- 
peror Claudius  practised  it  at  the  port  of  Osba ;  Dra- 
gnet Reys  at  the  Mosque  in  the  sea  of  Constantinople; 
I'eronet  at  Pont  ft  ieulfy,  near  Paris ;  and  Sir  Samuel 
Renlham  at  some  works  at  Sheerness.  It  consisted  of 
a  strong  grating  of  timber,  covered  with  planks, 
i  at  once  forms  a  floating  raft,  and  the  floor  upon 
die  stone  pier  is  to  be  erected ;  the  pier  is  built 
upon  the  raft)  and  is  composed  of  stones  amply  se- 
cured, and  rendered  by  cement  water-tight ;  the  whole 
body  is  so  arranged  as  to  float  upon  the  water  until  it  has 
in  height ;  so  that,  if  it  were  sank,  it  should 
above  low- water- mark  (if  in  a  tidal  river),  or  higher, 
might  be  found  expedient ;  this  levity  is  obtained 
n  by  the  assistance  of  vessels  to  which  the  raft  is 
attached  by  ropes,  or  sometimes  by  the  pier  being 
I  up  with  sufficient  vacuities  to  render  it  specifi- 


cally lighter  than  an  equal  bulk  of  water;  the  pier  is, 
then  sunk,  either  by  letting  the  water  into  the  vacuities,  or 
by  loosening  the  ropes  (as  the  case  may  be),  but  it 
should  be  particularly  observed  previously  to  preparo. 
the  bed  of  the  river  to  receive  the  intended  pier.— 
This  is  done  by  machines  of  the  description  of  ballast- 
heavers,  and  care  should  also  be  taken  that  the  bottom 
of  the  masonry  ground  be  level ;  should  this  not  be  die 
case,  it  must  be  raised  either  by  pumping  the  water 
from  oat  of  the  vacuities,  or  (if  built  ui  former  man- 
ner) by  means  of  machinery  in  the  vessels  ;  the  opera- 
tion is  performed,  in  either  case,  till  it  ground  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  architect.  Mr.  Label) n,  in  the  erec- 
tion of  Westminster  bridge,  conceiving  he  had  improved 
upon  this  latter  method,  erected  the  piers  of  it  in 
caissons,  or  water-tight-boxes ;  the  bulk  of  the  box 
producing  a  mass,  though  loaded  with  the  pier,  speci- 
fically lighter  dtan  an  equal  bulk  of  water ;  after  each 
pier  had  been  erected,  the  sides  of  die  box  served 
again  for  boxes  of  other  piers ;  the  pier  was  sunk,  and 
raised  after  the  same  manner  as  before  described.  Mr. 
My  he,  in  erecting  Black  friars  bridge,  adopted  the  same 
method  in  regard  to  the  caissons. 

The  practice  adopted  in  the  middle  ages,  as,  at  the 
bridges  of  Avignon,  St.  Esprit,  Lyons,  London,  York, 
Newcastle,  Rochester,  8tc.,  until  modern  times,  was 
to  drive  piles  into  the  bottom  of  the  river,  in  the  site  of 
the  intended  pier,  and  then  to  cut  them  off  a  little  be- 
low loW  water;  tbe  interstices  were  then  filled  with 
stone  and  strong  cement:  upon  the  piles  they  laid  a 
grating  of  timber,  boarded  with  thick  boarding,  which, 
so  prepared,  formed  tbe  floor  to  receive  the  intended 
pier;  the  workmen  taking  advantage  of  the  times  of 
low  water,  till  the  pier  had  risen  to  the  level  of  high- 
water-mark.  This  manner  is  of  the  purest  simplicity, 
nor  does  it  require  the  aid  of  any  machine  beyond  a 
pile-driving  engine.  The  foundations  of  the  piers  of 
London  bridge,  as  appeared  from  that  which  was  re- 
moved, when  the  two  small  arches  were  converted  into 
one,  was  composed  of  a  quadruple  row  of  piles  driven 
in  close  together  on  the  exterior  site  of  the  pier,  forming 
a  case  to  receive  the  stone  and  cement ;  it  was  not  ascer- 
tained whether  there  were  piles  in  the  heart  of  tbe  pier, 
for  as  soon  as  tbe  exterior  piles  were  taken  out,  the  great 
force  of  the  water  cleared  away  tbe  remainder,  which 
were  carried  down  the  river.  With  a  view  to  protect 
the  piers  of  this  bridge  there  have  been  constructed  round 
them  what  are  called  starlings.  A  starling  consists  of  an 
enclosure  of  piles  driven  into  the  bed  of  the  river  close 
together,  and  secured  by  horizontal  pieces  of  timber, 
bolted  by  iron  to  the  tops  of  the  piles ;  and  the  void 
within,  to  the  piling  -of  the  pier,  is  filled  with  chalk, 
gravel,  stone,  &c,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  defence 
to  tbe  internal  piling  upon  which  the  stone  piers  are 
erected. 

It  has  been  very  improperly  stated,  that  starlings  are 
necessary  to  defeud  the  piers  in  rivers  liable  to  tidal 
currents,  when  constructed  after  tbe  manner  last  de- 
scribed ;  on  the  contrary,  the  use  of  a  stalling  is  not  to 
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defend  piers  of  any  particular  construction,  tbey  have 
been  used  generally  when  by  the  plan  of  the  bridge  too 
little  water-way  has  been  left. 

The  walls  of  modem  buildings  arc  sometimes  built 
for  ornament,  but  more  often  in  which  both  it  and  so- 
lidity are  sought  for.  In  London  they  are  regulated  by 
a  specific  Act  of  Parliament,  but  the  act  having  been 
framed  more  as  a  protection  from  fire  than  as  a  security 
against  dilapidation,  a  prudent  builder  finds  it  eligible  to 
trust  to  the  law  to  avoid  inconvenience,  but  to  strengthen 
his  walls  beyond  the  law  to  prevent  their  ruin.  It  is  { 
too  much  to  ask  for  specifics  in  regard  to  the  thickness 
of  walls :  they  roust  be  regulated,  first,  in  reference  to 
the  nature  of  the  materials  to  be  employed ;  and,  se- 
condly, to  the  magnitude  of  the  fabric  to  be  erected. 
Walls  of  stone  may  be  made  one-fifth  thinner  than 
those  of  bricks ;  and  brick  walls,  in  the  basement  and 
ground  stories  of  buildings  of  the  first  rate,  should 
be  reticulated  with  stone  to  prevent  their  splitting, 
a  circumstance  too  much  disregarded  by  our  present 
builders. 

A  plinth  in  masonry  is  the  first  stone  inserted  above 
the  ground ;  it  is  in  one  or  more  pieces,  according  to 
its  situation,  projecting  beyond  the  wall  above  it  about 
an  inch;  its  projecting  edge  sloped  downwards,  or 
moulded,  to  carry  off  the  water  that  may  fall  on  it. 

Ashlering  is  a  term  used  by  masons  to  designate  tlie 
plain  stone-work  of  the  front  of  a  building,  in  which 
all  that  is  regarded  is  getting  the  stone  (which  is  com- 
monly no  more  than  a  casing  to  the  wall)  to  a 
smooth  face,  called  its  plain-work.  The  courses 
should  not  be  too  high,  and  lb?  joints  should  be  crossed 
regularly,  which  will  improve  its  appearance,  and  add 
to  its  solidity. 

Fascia  is  a  plain  course  of  stone  generally  about 
one  foot  in  height,  projecting  before  the  face  of  the 
ashlering  aboat  an  inch,  or  in  a  line  with  the  plinth  of 
the  building;  it  is  fluted  on  its  under  edge  (called  by 
the  workmen,  throating),  as  a  check  to  |>rcvent  the 
water  from  running  over  the  ashlering ;  its  upper  edge 
is  sloped  downwards  for  the  same  purpose.  It  is 
commonly  inserted  above  the  windows  of  ibe  ground 
stories,  vir.  between  them  and  those  of  the  principal 
story. 

Cills. — These  belong  to  the  apertures  of  the  doors  \ 
and  windows,  at  the  bottom  of  which  they  are  fixed ; 
their  thickness  is  various,  most  commonly  about  four 
inches  and  a  half;  they  are  also  fluted  on  their  un- 
der edges,  and  sunk  on  their  upper  sides,  projecting 
somewhat  beyond  the  ashlering,  commonly  about  two 

Imports. — These  are  insertions-  of  stone  with  their 
front-facings  commonly  moulded,  and  sometimes  left 
plain,  and  when  so  left  tbey  are  prepared  in  a  similar 
way  to  the  fascias  above  described.  They  form  the 
springing-stones  to  the  arches  in  the  apertures  of  a 
building,  and  are  of  the  greatest  utility. 

Cornice. — This  forms  the  crown  to  the  ashlering  at  tlie 
summit  of  a  building ;  it  is  frequently  the  part  which  is 


marked  particularly  by  the  architect  to  designate  the 
particular  order  of  his  work,  and  when  so,  it  is 
moulded  to  that  character;  hence  there  arc  cornices 
wrought  after  the  three  known  orders  in  architecture, 
viz.  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian,  when  per- 
haps no  column  of  either  is  employed  in  the  work, 
the  cornice  alone  designating  the  particular  style  of  the 
edifice.  In  working  the  cornice  the  mason  should  pre- 
pare tlie  top  or  upper  side,  by  splaying  it  away  towards 
its  front  edge,  that  it  may  more  readily  convey  off  the 
j  water  which  may  fall  on  it.  At  the  joints  of  each  of 
die  stones  of  the  cornice,  throughout  the  whole  length 
of  the  building,  that  part  of  each  stone  which  comes 
nearest  at  the  joints  should  be  left  projecting  upwards  a 
small  way,  called,  by  workmen,  saddling  the  joints; 
the  intention  of  which  is  to  keep  the  rain-water  from 
entering  them,  and  washing  out  the  cement;  such 
joints,  however,  should  be  chased  or  indented,  and 
such  chases  should  be  run  full  of  lead.  When  dowels 
of  iron  are  employed  they  should  be  fixed  by  melted 
lead  also. 

Blocking  Course. — This  is  a  course  of  stone  tra- 
versing the  top  of  the  cornice,  to  which  it  is  fixed,  it 
is  commonly  in  its  height  equal  to  the  projection  of  the 
cornice.  It  is  of  great  utility  in  giving  support  to  the 
latter  by  its  weight,  and  to  which  it  adds  grace.  It 
at  the  same  time  admits  of  gutters  being  formed  behind 
it  to  convey  away  the  superfluous  water  from  the  co- 
vering of  the  building.  The  joints  in  it  should  always 
cross  those  of  the  cornice,  and  should  be  plugged  with 
lead,  or  cramped  on  their  upper  edges  with  iron.  The 
Romans  sometimes  dove-tailed  the  joints  of  such  courses 
of  stone. 

Parapets. — Theseare  of  great  ornament  to  the  upper 
part  of  an  edifice.  They  were  used  by  the  Greeks, 
and  afterwards  by  the  Romans,  and  are  composed  of 
three  parts,  via.  the  plinth,  which  is  the  blocking  course 
to  the  cornice ;  also,  the  shaft,  or  die,  which  is  the 
part  immediately  above  the  plinth.  It  has  a  cornice, 
which  is  on  its  top,  and  projects  in  its  mouldings  suffi- 
ciently to  carry  off  the  rain-water  from  the  shaft  and 
plinth.  In  buildings  of  the  Corinthian  style  the  shaft 
of  the  parapet  is  perforated  in  the  parts  immediately 
over  the  apertures  in  the  elevation,  and  balustrade  enclo- 
!  sures  are  inserted  in  the  perforations.  The  architects 
have  devised  the  parapets  with  reference  to  the  roof  of 
the  building  which  it  is  intended  to  obscure. 

Pilasters. — In  modern  design  these  are  frequently  very 
capriciously  applied.  They  are  vertical  shafts  of  square- 
edged  stone,  having  but  a  small  projection,  with  capi- 
tals and  bases  like  columns  ;  they  are  placed  by  us  often, 
on  the  face  of  the  wall,  and  with  a  cornice  over  them. 
In  Greek  architecture  tbey  are  to  be  met  with  com- 
monly on  the  ends  of  die  walk  belund  the  columns,  in 
which  application  their  face  was  made  double  the  width  of 
their  sides,  their  capitals  differed  materially  from  those 
of  the  columns  which  thev  accompanied,  they  were 
somewhat  larger  at  bottom  than  at  top,  but  without  any 
ontasis  or  swell.    The  best  examples  are  to  be  found  ia 
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Steuart's  Ruins  of  Athens,  viz.  to  the  Propylea,  tem- 
ple of  Minerva  Polias,  8tc.  8cc. 

Architraves  adorn  the  apertures  of  a  building,  pro- 
jecting somewhat  from  the  face  of  the  ashleriiig ;  they 
have  their  facing  sunk  with  mouldings,  and  also  their 
Iges.    When  they  traverse  the  curve  of  an 


edges 

arch  they  are  called  archivolts.    They  give  beauty  to 
the  exterior  of  u  building,  and  the  best  examples  ofi 
them  are  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  Greek  buildings,  \ 
and  in  many  also  in  Italy. 

Rusticating,  in  architecture  and  masonry,  consists 
in  forming  horizontal  sinkings  or  grooves  iu  the  stone 
asblering  of  an  eltvation,  intersected  by  vertical  or  cross  i 
ones,  perhaps  invented  to  break  the  plainness  of  the 
wall,  and  to  denote  more  obviously  the  crossing  or  bond 
of  the  stones.  It  is  ofteu  formed  by  splaying  away  the 
edges  of  the  stone  only ;  in  this  style  the  groove  forms 
the  elbow  of  a  geometrical  square.  Many  architects 
omit  the  vertical  grooves  in  rustics,  so  that  their  walls 
present  an  uniform  series  of  horizontal  sinkings.  The 
French  architects  have  been  very  fond  of  this  method, 
as  may  be  seeu  in  the  buildings  at  Paris  ;  and  the  Bank 
of  England  is  an  instance  of  it  in  this  country.  There 
are  abundance  of  ancient  examples  iu  each  of  the  three 

Col am m .—These  comprise,  generally,  a  conoidal 
shaft,  with  a  small  diminution  upwards  to  their  upper 
diameter,  amounting  generally  to  about  one-sixth  less 
than  the  lower  diameter.  They  have  sometimes  a 
■well  or  entasis  'to, their  whole  height  (sec  Rules  for 
making,  article  Architecture),  but  this  practice  was  by 
no  means  general.  The  Greek  ruins  do  not  seem  to 
countenance  such  a  departure  from  nature,  nevertheless 
it  is  found  to  have  been  commonly  practised  among  the 
Roman  buildings.  The  proportions  of  columns  from 
the  Egy  ptians  to  the  Greeks  have  varied  but  Utile ;  the 
columns  of  the  former,  in  their  large  temples,  as  at 
Thebes,  amount  to  about  four  and  a  half  diameters  only 
in  their  height.  The  columns  of  the  Parthenon,  at 
Athens,  are  little  more  than  five.  In  the  best  Roman 
examples  they  were  increased  to  upwards  of  seven  di- 
ameters. The  columns  of  all  the  Grecian  remains  are 
fluted,  and  the  fluting  differs  in  eaeh  example.  The 
Doric  shafts  have  their  flutes  in  very  flat  segments 
finished  to  an  arris.  To  the  other  columns  to  the  temples 
of  Erectheus,  Minerva  Polias,  &c.  (both  of  the  Ionic 
style),  flutings  of  the  semi-ellijxsis  shape  with  fillets  were 
adapted. 

The  application  of  columns  has  been  that  in  which 
the  architect  has  most  endeavoured  to  display  bis  ge- 
nius. The  Greeks  surrounded  their  public  works  with 
diem ;  their  porticos  carried  this  kind  of  splendour  to 
iU  highest,  as  in  them  may  be  sought  and  found  the 
whole  syntax  of  architecture  and  masonry.  To  con- 
struct a  temple  in  the  Greek  manner  required  a  con- 
summate knowledge  of  architecture,  combined  with  an 
exquisite  taste  united  to  great  judgment.  In  the  Par- 
thenon, at  Athens,  is  to  be  found  the  most  elaborate 
display  of  masonry  in  the  world.    This  temple  to  Mi- 


nerva is  the  best  example  of  this  important  branch  (see 
Plate  I.,  Fig.  4).    The  columns  are  all  constituted  of 
single  blocks  in  diameter,  and  in  courses  of  more  than 
a  diameter  in  height  (BB,  Fig.  a).   The  wall  enclosing 
the  cell  of 'the  temple  {Fig.  4),  is  formed  of  a  single 
course  of  marble  blocks,  in  thickness,  shewing  a  face 
inside  and  outside,  the  vertical  joints  corresponding  over 
each  other,  and  iu  seventeen  horizontal  courses,  reckon- 
ing from  the  bottom  of  tlte  architrave  to  the  tup  of  die 
upper  step,  and  rising  to  an  height  of  thirty-three  feet. 
The  capitals  to  the  columns  consist  each  of  one  single 
block,  two  feet  nine  inches  high,  and  the  architrave  lies 
upon  them.    The  architraves  are  composed  of  three 
i  blocks  in  thickness  from  face  to  back,  each  in  length 
|  extending  from  centre  to  centre  of  the  columns,  and 
above  fourteen  feet  long  each,  aud  that  over  the  central 
intercolumniatiou  is  seventeen  feet,  and  each  block  also 
the  whole  height  of  the  architrave,  and  of  an  equal 
'thickness.    The  frieze  is  in  two  regular  courses  in 
j  height,  and  each  course  wants  so  much  of  being  the 
I  whole  thickness  of  the  frieze  as  allows  the  metope  to 
,  lie  against  it.    The  triglyph  tails  are  (AA,  Fig.  2)  in 
I  one  height,  but  does  not  go  through  it,  aud  was  so 
1  formed  that  the  back  of  the  block  was  considerably 
]  narrower  where  it  went  into  the  frieze  than  the  breadth 
,  of  the  triglyph,  so  that  each  side  of  the  triglyph  pro- 
jected on  to  the  face  of  the  slab  of  the  metope  (BB, 
Fig.  2)  several  inches,  thus  forming  a  rebate  which  en- 
closed the  metope ;  and  which  completely  prevented 
their  removal  without  taking  off  the  cornice  and  pedi- 
ment, and  gave  strength  and  solidity  to  the  whole  sculp- 
tures of  the  friezes.    The  cornice  is  in  blocks,  which 
are  the  width  of  one  mutule  and  one  of  the  spaces  be- 
tween them  (Elevation,  Fie.  1),  their  ends  forming  a 
complete  course  on  the  iuside.    The  tympanum  of  the 
pediment  is  composed  of  one  course  of  upright  slabs 
on  the  outside  face,  with  horizontal  courses  behind 
them.    The  pavement  of  the  temple  is  in  squares  of 
equal  size,  of  about  five  feet  each,  and  about  one  foot 
in  thickness  (two  or  three  of  which  are  amongst  Lord 
Elgin's  Athenian  marbles),  joined  with  the  most  mathe- 
matical precision. 

The  perfect  state  in  which  the  monuments  of  Greece 
still  remain,  which  have  not  been  destroyed  by  violence, 
is  a  proof  of  the  great  judgment  with  which  they  were 
constructed.  The  famous  temple  to  Minerva  would 
have  been  entire  at  this  day  if  a  bomb  had  not  been 
thrown  into  it  by  the  Venetians,  w  hen  it  was  used  as  the 
powder  magazine  of  the  Turks.  The  Propylca,  ap- 
plied to  the  same  purpose,  was  struck  by  lightning,  and 
blown  up.  The  temple  of  Theseus,  not  having  been 
exposed  to  accidents  of  this  nature,  is  almost  as  entire 
as  when  first  erected.  The  little  choragie  monument 
of  Thrasylhis,  as  well  as  that  of  Lysicratcs,  are  also 
entire,  lltese  are  sufficient  instances  to  shew  the  great 
judgment  employed  by  the  Athenians  m  the  construc- 
tion of  their  buildings,  and  it  is  hoped  to  impress  on 
modem  architects  and  masons  the  utility  of  employing 
large  blocks,  and  also  of  causing  great  accuracy  in 
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joining  them  together,  without  which  masonry  is  not 
better  than  bricklaying.  The  core  of  rubble  work  now 
remaining  in  many  of  their  walla  is  impenetrable  to  a 
tool,  an  additional  proof  if  any  be  wanting  of  the  care 
employed  in  cementing  the  maaonry. 

The  mode  of  erecting  columns  into  screens  or  por- 
ticos remains  to  be  treated  on.  The  Doric  column 
:  effected  in  Greece  without  a  base,  it  having  a  large 
which  compounded  for  this  deficiency.  This 
column  was  invariably  approached  by  three  steps,  (sec 
Fig.  4.  err)  the  third  or  last  funning  the  door  on 
which  it  was  built.  The  lower  shafts,  as  well  as  the 
intended  iutercolunuiiation,  were  accurately  marked  out 
on  the  floor,  and  on  the  parts  to  which  die  columns 
were  designed  to  be  placed.  A  circle  was  drawn 
about  T^th  of  the  diameter  of  that  of  the  column, 


which  was  sunk  down  (See  Plate  I.  Fig.  S.  D  D.). 
The  lower  shaft  was  accurately  shaped  at  its  lowest 
extremity  to  the  proposed  diameter  (A,  Fig.  3),  leaving 
it  so  much  longer  as  to  fit  into  the  sinking  in  the  upper 
step,  which  formed  for  it  a  kind  of  rebate;  by  thus 
fixing  all  the  shafts  iu  die  floor  their  inlercolumniatioos 
were  exacUy  preserved.  The  column  is  composed  of 
blocks  (BB,  Fig.  4),  of,  at  least,  a  diameter  iu  height, 
exactly  jointed,  and,  by  the  Greeks,  without  the  least 
cement  between  them.  In  the  centre  of  each  joint  were 
made  square  sinkings  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  a 
joggle;  this  joggle  enters  both  the  upper  and  lower 
shafts,  and  serves  to  prevent  the  moving  or  fracture  of 
the  column  by  any  lateral  thrust  it  might  receive.  The 
joggles  in  the  columns  of  the  Parthenon  were  of  olive- 
wood  ;  they  are  commonly  with  us  of  iron  painted 
over,  or  of  lead  ;  and,  in  columns  of  marble,  they  are 
copper.  The  latter  metal  being  pre/erred  by  reason  of 
its  not  being  so  liable  to  oxydate  as  the  former,  and 
consequently  not  so  probable  to  stain  the  stone,  which 
is  too  often  the  case  by  iron  joggling. 

The  joining  of  columns  in  free-stone  has  bean  found 
more  difficult  than  in  marble,  and  the  French  masons 
have  a  practice  to  avoid  the  failure  of  the  two  arrisscs 
of  the  joint,  which  might  be  borrowed  with  success  for 
the  constructing  of  columns  of  some  of  our  softer  free- 
stones. It  consists  in  sinking  away  the  edge  of  the 
joints,  by  which  means  a  groove  is  formed  at  every  one, 
throughout  the  whole  height  of  the  column.  Travellers 
who  have  seen  their  porticos  have  compared  them  to 
cheeses  piled  one  on  the  other,  the  courses  appearing, 
by  this  practice,  to  be  so  regularly  marked.  This  me- 
thod is  not  bad  recourse  to  but  for  plain  shafts :  it  is 
not  altogether  of  modem  invention,  as  there  are  some 
ancient  remains  in  which  it  appears,  but  in  them  it  may 
be  conjectured  to  have  been  for  a  very  different  pur- 
pose. It  served  to  admit  the  shafts  being  adorned  by 
flowers  and  other  insignia  on  the  occasion  of  their 
shews  and  games.  In  the  French  capital  they  even 
now,  on  their  public  illuminations,  affix  rows  of  lamps 
on  their  columns,  making  use  of  these  grooves  to  adjust 
diem  regularly,  which  produces  a  very  good  effect. 
The  shafts  of  columns  in  luge  works  intended  to  be 


|  adorned  by  flutes,  are  erected  plain,  and  the  fluting 
chiselled  out  afterwards.  The  ancients  commonly 
formed  the  two  ex' rente  ends  of  the  fluting  previously, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  remaining  columns  of  the  temple 
of  Apollo,  in  the  island  of  Delos,  a  practice  admitting 
of  great  accuracy  and  neatness,  The  finishing  the  detail 
of  both  sculpture  and  masonry  on  the  building  itself 
was  a  universal  practice  among  the  ancients :  they 
raised  their  columns  first  in  rough  blocks,  on  them  the 
architraves  and  friezes,  and  surmounted  the  whole  by  the 
cornice,  finishing  such  parts  only  down  as  were  not  con- 
veniently to  be  got  at  hi  the  building ;  hence,  perhaps, 
in  some  measure,  aroie  that  striking  proportion  of  parts 
together  with  the  beautiful  curvature  and  finish  given  to 
all  the  profiles  in  Grecian  buildings. 

The  Greeks,  who  carried  architecture  to  its  highest, 
seem  by  their  skill  to  have  even  chained  down  the 
public  convenience  to  submit  to  her  uotions  of  subli- 
mity. Thus  we  find,  that  the  general  basement  of  tbe 
Parthenon  is  composed  of  three  gradations,  or  steps, 
( Plate  I.  Fig.  4,  ccc)  not  proportioned  to  the  human 
step,  but  to  the  diameter  of  die  columns  it  supports, 
and  forms  one  single  feature  extending  through  the 
lengdi  of  the  temple,  and  of  strength  and  consequence 
sufficient  to  give  stability  and  breadth  to  the  mass  above 
it.  The  same  means  were  pursued  m  all  their  works, 
via.  in  those  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  styles,  for  tbe 
Greeks  affected  none  other.  Tbe  bases  and  capitals  to 
the  columns,  and  also  the  an  tee,  were  executed  oa 
the  building,  as  well  as  the  accessories  or  ornamented 
parts ;  and  although  this  practice  is  not  common  among 
us,  eur  neighbours,  tbe  French,  who  certainly  are  much 
our  superiors  iu  architecture,  always  adopt  it.  It  has  one 
great  public  convenience  (besides  admitting  greater  ac- 
curacy in  finishing)  by  allowing  of  more  rapidity  ta 
carrying  forward  the  work,  blocks  being  inserted  for 
and  instead  of  laboured  bases  and  capitals,  from  which 
circumstances  the  case  of  the  building  is  sooner  ready 
to  receive  its  roof,  and  the  interior  may  be  more 
quickly  prepared  for  its  intended  purpose  than  by  wail- 
ing for  all  the  several  parts  to  be  previously  wrought 
and  finished  to  be  inserted  in  the  progress  of  die  work; 
hence  the  public  convenience  becomes  sooner  supplied, 
and  if  the  finances  should  fail  of  fully  effecting  the 
whole  intention  of  the  design,  such  failure  would  only 
effect  the  ornamental  part ;  enough  will  remain  to  exhi- 
bit the  gonitis  of  the  architect,  and  the  work  may  be 
completed,  if  it  be  worthy,  in  more  prosperous  cir- 
cumstances. The  French  people  seem  fully  to  have 
fallen  in  with  this  idea,  for  they  have  frequendy  left 
unfinished  the  decorative  part  of  their  edifices,  as  there 
are  now  to  be  seen  at  Paris  and  other  places  whole 
ranges  of  columns  and  pilasters  with  no  indication 
of  their  precise  order,  except  what  may  be  collected 
from  the  shape  and  size  of  the  blocks  inserted  in  the 
walls  to  form  them. 

Pavements  have  occupied  considerable  attention  in 
architecture,  and  consequently  masonry.  Tbe  Greek 
temples  were  paved  with  white  marble,  the  same  as 
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that  of  which  die  temple  itself  was  constructed ;  and  I 
consisted  of  large  squares  joined  with  great  precision, 
and  of  such  thickness  as  secured  their  stability ;  the 
remaining  stones  in  the  Propylea,  at  Athens,  are 
fifteen  inches  in  thickness ;  and  those  in  the  Minerva 
temple,  eighteen  inches.  The  Turks  have  found  the 
greatest  aimcuity  in  removing  tnem,  as  has  been  tneir 
practice,  for  the  purpose  of  making  lime  for  their  pre- 
sent booses. 

Tessellated  Mosaic  pavements  were  used  by  the 
Athenians,  and  consisted  in  forming,  by  inlaying  mar- 
ble in  various  specimens,  to  exhibit  the  most  agreeable 
and  fanciful  designs.  Mr.  Steuart  discovered  a  frag- 
ment of  one,  of  great  beauty,  in  the  Ionic  temple  on 
die  IUssus,  at  Athens.  In  the  disclosures  at  Pom- 
peii many  floors  were  found  to  be  so  paved.  There 
does  not,  however,  appear  in  Greece  such  marks  of 
luxury  and  extravagance  in  the  decorative  parts  of  then- 
buildings  as  the  opulent  Romans  displayed,  who,  not 
content  with  inserting  m  their  floors  pieces  of  mar- 
ble of  the  most  beautiful  kind,  had  them  painted  and 
varied  with  different  colours.  This  custom  commenced 
under  Claudius.  Under  Nero  they  began  to  cover 
the  marble  with  gold,  thus  the  marble  of  Numidia 
was  gilded,  and  that  of  Phrygia  was  stained  with 

mode  of  staining  marble  was  so  perfect  that  the 
dyers  of  Lacedsmon  and  Tyre  were  envious  of  the 
purple  lustre  which  their  marbles  exhibited.  Pieces  of 
solid  gold,  called  crassum  aururo,  and  of  the  same  me- 
tal beaten  out  called  "  brae  test,"  were  inlaid.  Some 
women,  says  Seneca,  "had  baths  paved  with  pure 
silver ;  they  placed  their  feet  on  the  same  kind  of 
metal  in  which  their  food  was  served  up."  Such  and 
other  traits  of  splendour  are  mentioned  in  the  descrip- 
tion which  Statius  gives  of  the  country-house  of  Man- 
Ihis  Vopiscus. 

Arching  is  that  in  which  the  modem  mason  has  ex- 
ceedingly excelled  the  ancient.  In  Greece,  if  it  were 
understood,  it  was  but  little  practised  ;  but  there,  as  in 
Egypt,  the  necessity  of  it  was  not  so  imperious  as  it 
was  afterwards  in  Italy,  and  latterly  in  Kurope ;  the 
former  countries  abounded  in  quarries  of  marble,  from 
which  they  could  collect  pieces  of  sufficient  dimension 
to  compose  lintels  for  all  their  apertures,  and  also  for  die 
roofs  of  their  porticos,  which  were  formed  of  marble ; 
and  they  appear  satisfied  ia  this  application,  without 
having  had  recourse  to  arching,  which  they  must, 
had  not  their  marble  been  adequate  to  the  support 
of  great  weights  laying  in  horizontal  positions.  The 
Romans,  who  were  indebted  to  the  Greeks  for  all  that 
they  performed  on  scientific  principles  in  architecture, 
took  the  rules  that  were  afforded  in  arching  (although 
scanty)  by  their  teachers,  and  if  they  did  not  much  im- 
prove them,  made  them"  more  common ;  hence  we  find,  in 
most  of  the  Roman  edifices  arches  in  all  positions, 
in  some  of  which  there  b  great  boldness  of  design,  as  well 
as  intelligence  displayed ;  but,  as  is  usual  in  die  infancy 
of  an  invention,  they  appear  never  to  have  carried  them 


above,  or  varied  them  from,  the  portion  of  a  circle 
altering  its  versed  sign  only  to  answer  the  numerous 
purposes  of  strength  and  ornament  in  building. — 
The  ancient  Roman  architects  seem  not  to  have  been 
conducted,  in  these  their  principles  of  arcuatioo,  by 
certain  and  geometrical  principles,  experience  and 
imitation  served  them  principally  as  guides.  The  circle 
with  them  answered  every  purpose ;  and  experience 
having  shewn  its  utility,  no  one  seems  to  have  pressed 
from  the  ranks  to  exhibit  his  enterprise  by  a  devia- 
tion ;  this  was  left  for  the  work  of  the  moderns,  and, 
like  the  late  developements  in  chemistry,  to  which  it 
nearly  approaches  in  both  genius  and  importance,  may, 
in  its  results,  eventually  connect  the  most  distant  by 
the  easiest  possible  means,  as  well  as  promote  the 
convenience  of  the  present  and  admiration  of  succeed- 
ing ages. 

The  masonry  of  an  arch  herein  to  be  treated  of,  is  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  theory,  that  it  appears 
almost  impossible  to  explain  the  one  without  giving 
some  information  respecting  the  other.    In  theory,  an 
arch  may  be  explained  as  follows,  viz.  to  consist  of  se- 
ries of  stones,  called  voissoirs,  in  the  shape  of  trun- 
cated wedges  which  resist  each  other,  through  their 
inclined  sides,  by  means  of  that  weight  whereby  they 
would  otherwise  fall,  and  are  suspended  in  the  air  with- 
out any  support  from  below,  where  a  concavity  is 
formed.  The  voissoirs  are  subject  to  forces  which  arise  . 
from  their  own  weight,  from  external  pressure,  from 
friction,  and  the  cohesion  of  matter ;  all  these  forces 
compose  a  system  which  ought  to  be  in  equilibration ; 
and,  moreover,  that  state  ought  to  have  a  consistence 
firm  and  durable.    It  was  not  till  near  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  when  the  Newtonian  mathematics 
opened  the  road  to  true  mechanical  science,  that  the 
mathematicians  directed  any  part  of  their  attention  to 
the  theory  of  arches.    Dr.  Hook  gave  the  first  hint  of 
a  principle,  when  he  affirmed,  that  the  figure  into  which 
a  chain  or  rope,  perfectly  flexible,  will  arrange  itself, 
when  suspended  from  two  hooks,  becomes,  when  in- 
verted, the  proper  form  for  an  arch  constituted  of  stones 
of  uniform  weight  and  size.   The  reason  on  which  he 
grounded  his  assertion,  is,  simply,  that  the  forces  with 
which  the  parts  of  a  standing  arch  press  mutually  on 
each  other,  in  the  latter  case,  are  precisely  equal  and 
opposite  to  those  with  which  they  pull  each  other  in  the 
case  of  suspension.   This  principle,  true  as  far  as  it 
goes,  gave  rise  to  most  of  the  specious  theories  of  the 
mathematicians ;  for  they  did  not  consider  that  though 
an  arch  of  equal  voissoirs  might  be  thus  balanced,  it 
would  require  much  other  matter  to  be  placed  over  it, 
to  fill  up  the  space  between  the  extrados  and  a  road- 
way, if  used  for  the  purpose  of  a  bridge,  and  that  this 
superincumbent  mass  must  necessarily  destroy  the  equili- 
brium previously  existing  iu  the  unloaded  arch.  There 
is  a  certain  thickness  in  the  crown-which  will  pot  the 
catenarta  in  equilibrio,  even  with  a  horizontal  road- 
way ;  but  this  thickness  is  so  great  that  the  pressure  at 
the  vertex  is  equal  to  the  horizontal  thrust :  the  only  si- 
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tuation,  therefore,  in  which  the  catenarian  would  be 
proper,  is  in  an  arcade,  carrying  a  height  of  dead  wall 
above  it.  During  these  discussions  on  the  celebrated 
catena  ria,  a  new  system  of  arching  developed  itself.  It 
was  deduced  from  the  consideration  of  the  arch-stones 
being  frustrums,  or  parts  of  wedges ;  hence  the  mathe- 
matical properties  of  the  wedge  were  introduced  into 
the  science,  and  employed  to  establish  the  theory  of 
what  were  called  balanced  arches;  this  practice  was 
taught  in  France  by  La  Hire,  Parent,  Varignon,  Beli- 
dor,  Riou,  8cc,  and  some  bridges  were  formed  on  its 
principles,  viz.  Pont  La  Concorde,  at  Paris,  and  also 
one  arch  at  Nieully.  It  required  that  the  arch-stones 
should  be  as  long  as  economy  would  admit,  and,  if 
possible,  to  fill  up  all  the  space  between  the  intrudos  and 
extrados  of  the  bridge ;  and  further,  they  are  all  to  be 
locked  together  by  bars  and  wedges  of  iron,  which 
will  prevent  the  possibility  of  their  sliding,  on  the  arch 
quitting  the  centering ;  a  circumstance  not  before  ac- 
complished in  arching. 

"I  ne  theorist  not  yet  having  brought  the  practical 
architect  to  adopt  his  visions,  raised  another  system, 
which  is  said  to  secure  a  perfectly  equilibrated  structure, 
by  making  an  equality  at  every  point  of  the  curve.  The 
deduction  from  this  theory  consists  in  making  the 
height  of  the  wall  incumbent  on  any  point  of  the  in- 
trados,  directly  as  the  cube  of  the  secant  of  the  curve's 
inclination  to  the  horizon  at  that  point,  or  inversely  as 
the  radius  of  curvature  there.  It  must  be  added,  that 
this  theory  expects  the  joints  of  the  voisaoirs  to  be  per- 
fectly smooth,  and  not  to  be  connected  by  any  cement, 
and  therefore  to  sustain  each  other  merely  by  the  equili- 
brium of  their  vertical  pressure ;  and  the  theorist  says, 
"  an  arch  which  thus  sustains  itself,  must  be  stronger 
than  another  which  would  not,  because  when  in  ima- 
gination we  suppose  both  to  acquire  connexion  by  ce- 
ment, the  first  preserves  the  influence  of  this  connex- 
ion unimpaired  ;  whereas  in  the  other,  part  of  the  co- 
hesion is  wasted  in  counteracting  the  tendency  of  some  i 
parts  to  break  off  from  the  rest  by  want  of  equilibrium.  | 
From  these  systems  have  been  made  tables  for  forming ' 
arches  to  equilibrate,  by 'which  the  nature  of  each 
voissoir  may  be  found  to  any  degree  of  curvation,  and 
Dr.  Hutton  has  simplified  it  for  practical  men  -(see 
Table,  article  Arch,  Parti,  page  341).  The  prac- 
tical mason,  however  neat  in  the  execution  of  his  work, 
finds  it  extremely  difficult  to  get  the  joints  of  the  arch- 
utones  so  smooth  as  is  required  by  these  systems ;  and 
even  if  he  succeeds  in  doing  so,  circumstances  may 
take  place  in  the  construction  of  the  work  to  render  it 
useless ;  for  instance,  the  abutments  may  sink  a  little, 
and  one  may  retire  more  than  another,  hence  will  arise 
an  alteration  in  the  arch,  and,  consequently,  in  the  shape 
of  the  joints ;  but  there  arc  other  circumstances  to  be 
anticipated,  known  to  the  practical  architect  (if  even  a 
sinking  of  the  ubutments  should  not  take  place),  which 
is  an  alteration  in  the  centre  on  which  the  masonry  is  I 
raised.  It  is  ascertained,  that  however  firmly  it  may  be  J 
constructed  and  supported,  its  curvature  will  vary  as  it  ! 


receives  the  weight  of  the  stone  arch.  It  not  being 
possible  that  the  centre  could  be  loaded  all  at  once,, 
produces  this  variation;  but  even  if  the  centre  should 
be  so  constructed  as  to  remain  firm  and  unalterable, 
a  sinking  will  ensue  on  its  removal ;  this,  as  the  prac- 
tice is,  is  done  gradually,  and  all  the  arch-stones  in 
some  measure  follow  it;  the  middle  ones  squeezing 
(tie  lateral  ones  aside,  which  compresses  all  between 
them;  hence  the  latter  arch  stones  alter  their  shape, 
a  sinking  of  the  crown  ensues,  consequently  a  general 
change  of  form  of  uot  only  the  joints,  but  of  the  arch 
also.    Some  architects,  to  secure  as  little  friction  in 
the  joints  as  possible,  have  covered  their  surfaces  with 
sheet-lead,  and  this  practice  was  followed  iu  the  bridge 
of  BUckfriars,  at  Norwich,  by  Mr.  Soane.    It  cannot 
be  too  strongly  recommended  to  the  mason  concerned 
in  arching,  to  make  all  the  joints  meet  as  correctly  as 
possible,  using  the  least  possible  quantity  of  cement  be- 
tween them :  the  practice  of  wedging  in  the  voissoirs  at 
the  crown  of  the  arch,  commonly  practised,  should  be 
done  with  caution,  or,  instead  of  preventing  a  sinking, 
it  may  endanger  the  whole  arch.    Pcronet,  who  was 
architect  to  so  many  bridges  in  France,  and  whose  ex- 
perience and  sagacity  in  this  branch  of  practice,  had 
developed  more  than  a  whole  magazine  of  theorists 
could  do,  rejected  it.    His  rejection  of  it  was  not  how- 
ever to  the  principle,  but  to  the  uncertainty  in  the 
persons  employed  to  perform  it ;  he  conceived  that  the 
stones  might  be  so  fractured  in  forcing  tbem  in,  that  no 
two  flat  surfaces  would  present  themselves  in  that  part  of 
the  arch. — Nieully,  one  of  the  finest  bridges  he  built* 
and  which  the  writer  of  this  article  has  repeatedly  ex- 
amined, is  of  a  very  superior  construction ;  the  road 
occasions  very  little  elevation,  no  more  than  sufficient 
to  keep  it  dry.    The  arches  and  piers  are  quite  unique 
io  their  shape,  ef  considerable  span,  and  so  apparently 
flat  and  thin  in  the  crown,  as  at  first  sight  to  create  a 
doubt  if  they  be  of  stone.    It  is  a  principle  in  the 
French  bridges  that  the  passengers  may  see  their  road- 
way from  one  end  to  the  other.    It  would  not  be  en- 
dured by  them  to  be  ascending  mountains  over  the  in- 
land waters ;  and  if  their  bridges  ere  not  so  strong  as 
ours,  they  exhibit  more  intelligence,  convenience,  and 
beauty. 

The  figures  of  arches  are  as  various  in  their  shape  a* 
the  most  fastidious  ideas  of  convenience  can  require ; 
they  were,  in  the  bridges  of  the  Romans,  semi-circles  ; 
by  the  moderns,  of  every  form  and  curvature  fancy 
can  suggest,  or  geometry  delineate;  but  the  practical 
mason  should  endeavour  in  effecting  arches,  if  he  ex- 
pects the  praise  of  intelligent  men,  to  protect  them  by 
some  reference  to  known  principles.  Every  arch  of 
curvature  (and  it  cannot  be  an  arch  without  it,  although 
it  may  be  a  lintel),  should  be  described  by  its  praxis  in 
known  geometry,  and  if  it  require  one,  two,  or  more 
centres  to  devclope  its  form,  the  workman  should  not 
forget  that  these  points  once  ascertained  are  his  guides 
to  nnd  the  shape  of  the  voissoirs  or  arch-stones.  The 
joints  of  an  arch  are  all  traced  from  the  centres  of  their 
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curvature,  to  that  as  a  general  axiom  it  ma;  be  assumed, 
for  instance,  speaking  of  a  semi-circle,  that  its  centre 
supplies  tbe  principle  of  giving  form  to  the  voissoirs ;  if 
•  segment,  the  centre  of  tbe  circle  of  which  it  is  the 
segment,  be  its  versed  sign  what  it  may.  If  an  ellipsis, 
which  is  neither  more  uoi  less  than  three  segments,  the 
arch-joints  must  be  drawn  from  die  centres  <>t  each  cor- 
respondent circle,  and  so  on  to  the  parabola,  hyper- 
bola, &c :  if  these  principles  were  attended  to  by  tbe 
practical  mason,  the  failure  of  so  many  arches  in  the 
smaller  works  would  be  prevented,  and  the  arch  itself 
appear  more  neat ;  inasmuch  as  principle  would  be  op- 
posed to  that  which  is  most  commonly  done  by  chance, 
as  may  be  seen  by  any  attentive  observer,  on  looking  at 
the  arches  in  some  of  our  buildings. 

Of  Domes. — A  dome  is  said  to  be  less  difficult 
of  construction  Uian  an  arch,  by  reason  that  the  ten- 
dency of  each  part  to  fall  is  counteracted  uot  only  by 
the  pressure  of  the  parts  above  and  below,  but  also  by 
tbe  resistance  of  those  which  arc  situated  on  each  side. 
A  dome  may  therefore  be  erected  without  any  tempo- 
rary support,  like  the  centre  which  is  required  for  tbe 
construction  of  an  arch,  and  it  may  at  last  be  left  open 
at  the  summit,  without  standing  in  need  of  a  key-stone. 

The  Greeks  seem  no  more  to  have  employed  domes 
than  they  did  arches,  one*  only  having  been  preserved, 
and  in  that  there  is  nodiing  to  require  any  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Tambour-wall,  as  it  is  composed  of  a 
single  piece.  The  Romans  certainly  affected  domes, 
in  which  they  developed  great  enterprise,  genius  and 
taste.  Vitruvius  says  nothing  about  them,  though 
he  gives  proportions  for  his  mouopterca!  buildings,  as, 
probably,  they  were  but  little  employed  in  his  time; 
but  we  have  still  existing  the  Pantheon  of  Agrippa, 
over  which  there  is  a  beautiful  hemispherical  roof,  and 
it  is  probable  that  all  their  round  temples  were  so 
roofed ;  indeed,  in  the  remains  of  the  Sybils'  temple  at 
Tivoli,  there  are  evident  marks  of  such  a  covering. 

The  masonry  of  domes  must  be  conducted  ou  similar 
principles  to  those  recommended  for  arching,  excepting 
only  that  the  figure  of  eadi  voissoir  or  wedge  will  be 
so  shaped  as  to  fit  the  void  in  a  sphere  instead  of  its  sec- 
tions. The  weight  of  masonry  in  a  dome,  however,  will 
require  all  tbe  force  of  mind  in  the  architect  and  mason 
to  prevent  its  forcing  out  its  lower  parts ;  for  instance, 
if  it  rises  in  a  direction  too  nearly  vertical,  with  its  form 
spherical,  and  its  thickness  equable,  it  will  require  to  be 
confined  by  a  chain  or  hoop,  as  soon  as  the  rise  reaches 
to  about  4iths  of  the  whole  diameter ;  but  if  the  pre- 
caution be  taken  of  diminit.liiug  the  thickness  of  the 
masonry  as  it  rises,  it  will  not  require  to  be  so  bound. 

The  dome  of  the  Pantheon  is  neatly  circular,  and  its 
lower  parts  arc  so  much  thicker  than  its  upper  parts  as 
to  afford  sufficient  resistance  to  their  pressure,  aud  this 
was  further  prevented  from  spreading  by  being  fur- 
nished with  many  projections  which  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  abutments  and  buttresses. 

•  Tbe  monument  of  Ljiicmtw,  at  Albtn*. 


I    At  the  restoratiou  of  the  Arts  in  Italy,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  architects,  no  doubt  struck  with  the  «m» 
,  ing  effect  of  domes,  from  viewiug  that  remaining  to  the 
|  Pantheon,  projected  many  to  the  cathedrals  and  other 
edifices  at  that  time  undertaken ;  but  their  skill  was  not 
I  equal  to  their  zeal,  and  many  attempts  from  want  of 
the  former,  failed. 

At  Constantinople,  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  was 
covered  by  a  dome,  and  its  history  will  be  useful  to 
prevent  the  temerity  of  tbe  unscientific.  Anthemius 
aud  Isidoru9,  whom  the  emperor  Justiniau  had  selected 
as  architects  the  most  proper  for  conducting  the  works 
[  of  Utisr  celebrated  edifice,  seem  to  have  known  but 
little  of  the  matter.  Anthemius  had  boasted  to  Justi- 
niau that  he  would  outdo  the  magnificence  of  the  Ro- 
man Pantheon,  for  he  would  hang  a  greater  dome  than 
it  aloft  in  the  air ;  accordingly  he  attempted  to  raise  it 
on  the  heads  of  four  piers,  distant  from  each  other  about 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet,  and  about  the  sam«  height. 
He  had  probably  seen  the  magnificent  vaultings  oi  the 
temple  of  Mars  the  Avenger,  and  also  of  the  temple  of 
Peace,  at  Rome,  the  thrusts  of  tbe  vaultings  of  which 
were  withstood  by  two  masses  of  solid  wall  which  joined 
the  side  walls  of  the  temple  at  right  angles,  and  extended 
sidewise  to  a  great  distance.  It  was  evident  that  the  walla 
of  this  temple  could  not  yield  to  the  pressure  of  tbe  vault- 
ing, without  pushing  these  immense  buttresses  along  their 
foundations ;  he  therefore  in  imitation  placed  four  but- 
tresses to  aid  his  piers.  Tbey  are  almost  solid  manses 
of  stone,  extending  at  least  ninety  feet  from  the  piers 
to  the  north  and  to  die  south,  forming,  as  it  were,  tbe 
side  walls  of  the  cross.  They  effectually  secured  them 
from  the  thrusts  of  the  two  great  arcbes  of  the  nave 
which  supported  the  dome  ;  but  there  was  no  such  pro- 
vision against  the  thrust  of  the  great  north  and  south 
arches.  Anthemius  trusted  for  this  to  tbe  half  dome 
which  covered  the  semi-circular  east  end  of  the  church, 
and  which  occupied  the  whole  eastern  arch  of  the  great 
dome :  but  when  tbe  dome  was  finished,  and  had  stood 
a  few  months,  it  pushed  the  two  eastern  piers,  with 
their  buttresses,  from  the  perpendicular,  making  them 
lean  to  the  eastward,  and  the  dome  and  half  dome  fell 
in.  Isidorus,  who  succeeded  to  the  work  on  the  death 
of  Anthemius,  strengthened  the  piers  on  the  east  side, 
by  filling  up  some  hollows,  and  again  raised  the  dome, 
but  things  gave  way  before  it  was  finished ;  and  while 
they  were  building  in  one  part  it  was  falling  in  another. 
The  pillars  and  walls  of  the  eastern  semi-circular  end 
were  much  shattered  by  this  time.  Isidorus,  seeing  they 
could  give  no  resistance  to  the  push  which  was  so  evi- 
dently directed  that  way,  erected  some  clumsy  but- 
tresses on  the  east  wall  of  the  square  which  surrounded 
the  whole  Greek-cross,  and  these  were  roofed  in  with 
it,  forming  a  sort  of  cloister,  and  leaning  against  the 
piers  of  the  dome,  aud  thus  opposed  the  thrusts  of  the 
great  north  and  south  arches.  Tbe  dome  was  now 
turned  for  the  third  time,  and  many  contrivances  were 
adopted  for  making  it  extremely  light.  It  was  made 
offensively  flat,  and,  except  the  ribs,  it  was  roofed  with 
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;  but,  notwithstanding  these  precautions, 
>ttled  so  as  to  alarm  the  architects,  and 


they  made  all  sure  by  filling  up  the  whole  from  top  to 
bottom  with  arcades  in  three  stories.  The  lowest 
is  very  lofty,  supported  by  four  noble  marble 
and  thus  preserved,  in  some  measure,  the 
church  in  the  form  of  a  Greek-cross.  The  story  above 
formed  a  gallery  for  the  women,  and  had  six  columns 
in  front,  so  that  they  did  not  bear  fairly  on  those  below. 
The  third  story  was  a  dead  wall,  filling  up  the  arch, 
and  pierced  with  three  rows  of  small  ill-shaped  windows  : 
in  this  unworkmanlike  shape  it  has  stood  till  now,  and 
is  the  oldest  church  in  the  world,  but  it  is  an  ugly  mis- 
shapen mass  of  deformity  and  ignorance,  resembling  any 
thing  rather  than  what  it  was  intended  for,  viz.  a  beau- 
tiful piece  of  architecture. 

But  there  has  been  domes  effected  since  in  every  part 
of  Europe,  combining  and  display  tug,  in  this  species  of 
building,  every  requisite  of  beauty  and  strength.  The 
one  to  St.  Peters,  at  Rome,  is  a  superb  undertaking; 
and  the  set-off  to  it  in  this  country,  of  St.  Paul's,  is 
r,  in  which  equal  talent  is  developed ;  but  this 
lome  is  more  remarkable  for  its  carpentry  than  its 
At  Paris  they  have  that  to  the  church  of  the 
Invalids,  a  beautiful  work  ;  and  one,  of  very  recent  con- 
struction, to  St.  Genevieve,  now  called  the  Pantheon  ; 
on  the  frieze  of  the  portico  of  which  is  the  following  in- 
scription in  bronze  letters,  Aux  $rand  hommes  la  Patrie 
connoitante.  This  latter  dome,  including  the  peristyle  on 
which  it  rests,  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  in  form  and 
composition  in  existence.  The  peristyle  is  formed  by 
fifty-two  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  completely  in- 
sulated, and  standing  on  a  circular  stylobate,  each  above 
fifty  feet  high.  The  dome  rises  above  the  cornice  of  the 
peristyle  in  a  beautiful  curved  line,  and,  on  its  top,  is 
formed  a  pedestal  and  gallery.  On  the  pedestal  is 
erected  a  bronze  statue  of  the  figure  of  Fame,  twenty- 
eight  feet  high :  but  here,  as  in  St.  Sophia,  the  work  of 
dilapidation  has  commenced.  It  was  observed,  after 
the  dome  was  raised,  that  the  columns  composing 
the  interior  began  to  sink  with  the  weight.  This  inte- 
rior consisted  of  four  naves,  over  the  centre  of  which 
was  the  lantern  and  dome ;  they  are  decorated  with 
one  hundred  and  thirty  fluted  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  twenty-eight  feet  high,  completely  insulated ;  the 
shafts  of  sonic  of  which  began  to  fracture  at  their  joinings, 
which  obviously  arose  from  the  inadequacy  of  the  material 
they  were  composed  of,  and,  to  remove  this  defect,  the 
architects  have  directed  the  walling  up  of  the  intcrcolum- 
niation  at  the  four  quarters  of  the  screen,  in  order  to 
prevent  its  further  giving  way;  and  this  now  having 
been  done,  a  monument  at  once  of  great  genius  and 
taste  may  be  preserved. 

A  dome  has  been  erected  to  the  rotundo  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  in  which  the  principles  of  the  ancient  one 
of  the  Pantheon,  at  Rome,  has  been  followed.  It 
takes  its  spring  from  a  wall  of  great  thickness,  on  which 
it  is  bedded,  furnished  by  many  projections  externally 
graduated  like  steps,  which  answer  the  purpose  of  bat- 
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tresses.  It  is  open  at  its  summit,  like  that  from  which 
it  is  copied,  and  from  which  the  interior  of  the  build- 
ing receives  its  light.  It  composes,  on  the  whole,  a 
structure  unique,  and  very  honourable  to  the  talents  of 
the  architect,  Mr.  Soanc. 

The  masonry  of  Gothic  architecture  now 
be  treated.  It  is  pretty  generally  agreed 
quaries,  that  we  had  few,  if  any,  buildings  of  stone 
previous  to  the  Norman  advent :  indeed,  it  is  observed, 
"  that  before  that  event  most  of  our  monasteries  and 
church  buildings  were  of  wood."  "  All  the  monasteries 
of  my  realm,"  saith  king  Edgar,  in  his  charter  to  the  abbey 
of  Malmesbury,  dated  in  the  year  974,  u  to  the  sight 
are  nothing  but  worm-eaten  and  rotten  timber  and 
boards:"  and  that  upon  the  Norman'  conquest  such 
timber  fabrics  grew  out  of  use,  and  gave  place  to  stone 
buildings,  raised  upon  arches  ;  a  form  of  structure  in- 
troduced by  that  nation,  furnished  with  stone  from 
Caen,  in  Normandy. 

"  In  the  year  1087  (Stow's  words  of  the  cathedral  of 
London)  this  church  of  St.  Paul  was  burnt  with  fire, 
and  therewith  most  part  of  the  city :  Mauritius,  then 
bishop,  began  therefore  the  new  foundation  of  a  new 
church  of  St  Paul;  a  work  that  men  of  that  time 
judged  would  never  have  been  finished,  it  was  to  them 
so  wonderful  for  length  and  breadth,  as  also  the  same 
was  builded  upon  arches  of  stone,  for  defence  of  fire ; 
which  was  a  manner  of  work  before  that  time  unknown 
to  the  people  of  this  nation,  and  then  brought  from  the 
French,  and  the  stone  was  fetched  from  Caen,  in  Nor- 
mandy." St.  Mary  le  Bow  church,  in]  London,  being 
built  much  about  the  same  time,  and  manner,  tliat 
,  on  arcnes  oi  stone,  was  mereiorc  caned  rxew 
Mary  church,  or.  St.  Mary  le  Bow ;  as  Stratford  bridge, 
being  the  first  builded  with  arches  of  stone,  was 
therefore  called  Stratford  le  Bow.  This,  doubtless, 
is  that  new  kind  of  architecture  the  container  of 
Bede  intends,  where  speaking  of  the  Normans,  he 
saith,  "  you  may  observe  every  where  in  villages, 
churches ;  and  in  cities  and  villages,  monasteries  erect- 
ed with  a  new  kind  of  architecture."  And  again, 
speaking  doubtfully  of  the  age  of  the  eastern  part  of 
the  choir  of  Canterbury,  he  adds,  "  I  dare  constantly 
and  confidently  deny  it  to  be  elder  than  the  Norman 
conquest,  because  of  the  building  it  upon  arches,  a 
form  of  architecture,  though  in  use  with,  and,  among 
the  Romans  long  before,  yet,  after  their  departure,  not 
used  here  in  England  till  the  Normans  brought  it  over 
with  them  from  France.'*  ' 

It  is  barely  probable  that  we  should  have  continued 
ignorant  of  masonry  till  this  period,  and  that  we  did  not 
there  is  abundant  proof.  With  regard  to  the  churches 
being  of  wood,  the  only  authority  produced  for  it,  is 
the  expression  in  one  of  king  Edgar  s  charters  concern- 
ing the  ruinous  state  of  the  monasteries  in  his  time.  It 
is  true,  indeed,  some  of  their  fabrics  seem  to  have  beet 
totally  formed  of  timber.  Bede,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory, mentions  a  chapel  so  built  on  occasion  of  the 
*f  Edwin,  king  of  Northumberland,  for  the 
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purpose  of  his  baptism.  Bnt  be  likewise  informs  us,  that 
1000  after  the  king  was  baptized,  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  stately  and  magnificent  fabric  of  stone  :  this  king  lias 
baptized  in  the  year  627,  several  hundred  years  previously 
to  the  reign  of  the  Norman  king;  so  that  there  is  a 
great  probability  diat  the  art  of  constructing  buildings 
of  strength,  supported  by  arches  and  vaulting,  was  well 
understood  long  before.  -  Among  the  fabrics  of  these 
may  be  included  many  heathen  temples,  some  of 
were  built  by  the  Saxons  themselves.  In  what 
these  temples  differed  from  the  Christian  churches  may 
be  difficult  to  determine  with  any  certainty  ;  pope  Gre- 
gory^ wever,  advised  Augustin  uot  to  demolish  thein,  but 
only  that  the  idols  that  were  in  them  should  be  removed 
and  destroyed,  and  then  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the 
true  God.  As  the  work  of  conversion  was  at  this  time 
going  on  rapidly,  a  zeal  began  to  display  itself  in  erect- 
ing churches  and  other  places  of  worship.  One  of  the 
first  erected  Saxon  churches  of  any  consequence  appears 
to  have  been  at  Canterbury,  and  Bede  says,  "  it  was 
called  St.  Peter,  and  in  which  all  the  bodies  of  the 
bishops  of  Canterbury  were  interred."  From  this  time 
to  the  conquest,  and  for  some  time  after,  Saxon  archi- 
tecture was  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  nation,  and  many 
edifices  combining  all  the  requisites  of  true  building 
were  made.  The  characteristic  marks  of  this  style  are 
these : — The  walls  were  very  thick,  generally  without 
buttresses;  the  arches,  both  within  and  without,  as 
well  as  those  over  the  doors  and  windows,  semi-circular, 
and  supported  by  very  solid  or  rather  clumsy  columns, 
with  a  kind  of  regular  base  and  capital.  In  short, 
plainness  and  solidity  constitute  the  striking  features  of 
this  method  of  building :  nevertheless,  the  architects  of 
those  days  sometimes  deviated  from  this  rule,  their  ca- 
pitals were  adorned  with  carvings  of  foliage,  and  even 
animals;  and  their  massive  columns  were  decorated 
with  small  half-columns  united  to  them,  and  their  sur- 
faces ornamented  with  spirals,  squares,  lozenges,  net- 
work, and  other  figures,  either  engraves  or  in  relievo ; 
various  instances  of  these  may  be  seen  in  the  cathedral 
of  Canterbury,  the  monastery  at  Landisfern,  the  ca- 
thedral at  Durham,  and  the  ruined  choir  at  Orford,  in 
Suffolk.  Their  arches  too,  though  generally  plain, 
sometimes  came  in  for  more  than  their  share  of  orna- 
ments ;  particularly  those  over  the  chief  doors,  some  of 
these  were  overloaded  with  a  profusion  .of  carving. 
Bishop  Warburton,  in  his  notes  on  Pope's  Epistles, 
says,  "  all  our  ancient  churches  are  called,  without  dis- 
tinction, Gothic,  but  erroueously.  They  are  of  two  sorts ; 
the  one  built  in  the  Saxou  times,  the  other  in  the  Nor- 
man." Several  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  of  the 
first  sort  are  yet  remaining,  either  in  whole  or  in  part ;  of 
which,  says  he,  this  was  the  original.  When  the  Saxon 
kings  became  Christians,  their  piety  (which  was  the 
piety  of  the  times)  consisted  chiefly  in  building  churches 
at  borne,  or  performing  pilgrimages  abroad,  especially 
to  the  Holy  Land ;  and  these  spiritual  exercises  assisted 
and  supported  one  another.  For  the  most  venerable, 
as  well  as  most  elegant  models  of  religious  edifices  were 


then  in  Palestine.  From  these  the  Saxon  builders  took 
the  whole  of  their  ideas,  as  may  be  seen  by  compariug 
the  drawings  which  travellers  have  given  us  of  the 
churches  still  standing  in  that  country,  with  the  Saxou 
remains  of  what  we  find  at  home.  Now  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  Holy  Land  was  Grecian,  or  rather  Ro- 
man, but  greatly  fallen  from  its  ancient  elegance.  Our 
Saxon  performance  was  indeed  a  bad  copy  of  it,  yet 
still  the  footsteps  of  the  ancient  art  appeared  in  the  cir- 
cular arches,  the  entire  columns,  the  division  of  the 
entablature  into  a  sort  of  architrave,  frieze  and  cornice, 
and  a  solidity  equally  diffused  over  the  whole  mass. 

To  the  Saxon  style  of  building  succeeded  the  Nor- 
man, or  pointed  style.  The  marks  which  constitute  its 
character  are  its  numerous  and  prominent  buttresses,  its 
lofty  spires  and  pinnacles,  its  large  and  ramified  win- 
dows, its  ornamental  niches  or  canopies,  its  sculptured 
saints,  the  delicate  lace-work  of  its  fretted  roof*,  and 
the  profusion  of  ornaments  lavished  indiscriminately  over 
the  whole  building ;  but  its  peculiar  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristics are,  the  small  clustered  pillars  and  pointed 
arches  formed  by  the  segments  of  two  intersected  cir- 
cles, which  arches,  though  last  brought  into  use,  arc  of 
more  simple  construction  than  the  semi-circular  ones. 
Sir  C.  Wren,  who,  in  his  Pareutalia,  has  considered 
this  style  of  building,  refers  it  to  Saracen  origin.  He 
says,  "  the  Holy  war  gave  the  Christians  who  had  been 
there  an  idea  of  the  Saracen  works,  which  were  after- 
wards by  them  imitated  in  the  west,  and  they  refined 
upon  it  every  day  as  they  proceeded  iu  building  churches. 
The  Italians  (among  whom  were  yet  some  Greek  re- 
fugees), and  with  them  French,  Germans,  and  Flemings, 
joined  into  a  fraternity  of  architects,  procured  papal  bulls 
for  their  encouragement  and  particular  privileges.  They 
styled  themselves  Free-masons,  and  ranged  from  one 
nation  to  another  as  they  found  churches  to  be  built 
(for  very  many  in  those  ages  were  every  where  build- 
ing, through*piety  or  emulation);  their  government  was 
regular,  and  where  they  fixed,  near  the  building  iu 
hand,  they  made  a  camp  of  huts.  A  surveyor  governed 
in  chief;  every  tenth  man  was  called  a  warden,  and 
overlooked  each  nine :  the  gentlemeu  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, cither  out  of  charity,  or  commutation  of  penance, 
gave  the  materials  and  carriage."  He  proceeds,  "  those 
who  have  seen  the  exact  accounts  iu  records  of  the 
charge  of  the  fabrics  of  some  of  our  cathedrals,  near 
four  hundred  years  old,  cannot  but  have  a  great  esteem 
for  their  economy,  and  admire  how  soon  they  erected 
such  lofty  structures.  Indeed,  great  height  they  thought 
the  greatest  magnificence.  Few  stones  were  used  but 
what  a  man  might  carry  up  a  ladder  on  his  back  from 
scaffold  to  scaffold,  though  they  bad  pulleys  arjd  spoked 
wheels  upon  occasions;  but  having  rejected  cornices, 
they  had  no  ueed  of  great  engines,  stone  upon  stone  was 
easily  piled  up  to  great  heights,  therefore  the  pride  of 
their  works  was  in  pinnacles  and  steeples." 

The  difficulty  of  tracing  the  origin  of  the  building-, 
with  pointed  arches,  in  this  country,  in  some  measure 
vanishes  by  a  close  inspection,  for  towards  the  latter  end 
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of  Hcury  the  Second's  reign  some  pointed  arches  appear,  h 
end  also  the  columns  are  more  slender,  supporting  archi- 
volts  of  a  different  style,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
wholly  prevailed  during  this  reign,  as  some  short  solid 
columns  and  semi-circular  arches  are  retained,  and 
mixed  with  the  pointed  ones.  An  example  of  this  is 
seen  in  the  west  end  of  the  Old  Temple  church,  and  at 
York,  where  under  the  choir  remains  much  of  the  an- 
cient work,  the  arches  of  which  are  but  just  pointed 
and  rise  on  short  round  pillars :  both  these  were  built  in 
that  reign. 

In  the  reign  of  die  third  Henry,  the  pointed  style 
seems  to  have  gained  a  complete  footing.  Indeed  like 
all  novelties  when  once  admitted,  the  rage  of  fashion 
mack  it  become  so  prevalent,  that  many  of  the  ancient 
and  solid  buildings  erected  in  previous  reigns  were  taken  | 
down  in  order  to  be  re-edified  in  the  new  taste,  or  had 
additions  made  to  them  in  this  mode  of  architecture. 
The  cathedral  church  of  Salisbury  was  begun  early  in 
this  reign  and  finished  in  1253.  It  is  entirely  in  die 
pointed  style,  and  is  considered  the  best  pattern  of  that 
age.  Its  excellency  is  undoubtedly  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  its  being  constructed  on  one  plan,  whence  has 
arisen  a  symmetry  and  proportion  of  parts  not  to  be  met 
with  in  many  of  our  other  cathedral  churches. 

In  Edward  the  First  and  Second's  reign  no  very 
material  alteration  appears  to  have  been  made,  except 
perhaps  towards  the  end  of  the  latter  king's  leign  the 
vaulting  of  the  roofs  became  more  decorated  than 
before ;  for  now  the  principal  ribs  being  spread  over 
the  inner  face  of  the  arch  run  into  an  assemblage  of 
tracery,  dividing  the  roof  into  various  angular  compart- 
ments, and  were  usually  ornamented  at  their  intersections 
with  orbs  gilded,  heads  of  figures,  and  other  embossed 
work.   The  columns  consisted  of  an  assemblage  of 
small  pillars  or  shafts,  not  detached  or  separate  from 
the  body  of  the  column,  but  made  a  part  of  it.  The 
windows  were  also  greatly  enlarged  and  divided  into 
several  compartments  by  stone  mull  ions  branching  off 
at  the  top  into  various  ramifications,  and  more  particu- 
larly so,  those  to  the  Eastern  and  Western  ends  of  tlve 
buildings,  which  were  large,  often  taking  up  nearly  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  nave  and  as  high  almost  as  the 
vaulting,  set  off  by  numerous  details  of  beautifully  painted 
glass  representing  kings,  saints,  martyrs,  and  confessors. 
Ely  cathedral  furnishes  abundant  specimens  of  the  style 
of  the  first  and  second  Edwards.   The  same  style  after- 
wards began  to  prevail  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  conti- 
nued improving  through  every  successive  reign  to  its  final 
decline  tn  Henry  the  Eighth's,  add  its  total  overthrow  in 
Edward  the  Sixth's  and  Elizabeth's  time.    In  Heury 
the  Seventh's  time  this  species  of  building  arrived  at  a 
perfection  surpassing  every  thing  diat  liad  before  been 
seen.    Every  detail  of  the  sculpture  and  masonry  was 
better  executed;  a  taste  for  statuary  began  to  appear; 
the  ribs  and  vaulting  of  die  roofs,  which  had  been  before 
large  and  seemingly  formed  for  strengdi  and  support 
became  now  divided,  and  as  from  a  centre  spreading 
themselves  over  the  vaulting,  which  gave  the  whole  the 


appearance  of  embroidery  with  clusters  of  pendant 
ornaments  hanging  down  from  the  roofs.   The  most 
striking  instance  of  this  kind  is,  the  chapel  of  King  Hen- 
ry the  Seventh  at  Westminster,  King's  College  Chapel 
at  Cambridge  is  anodieT  instance  of  the  superlative  style 
of  architecture  of  these  reigns.   This  magnificent  edi- 
fice liad  its  principal  ornaments  during  Henry  the  Eighth's 
reign.    The  towers  were  finished,  as  well  as  most  of 
its  spreading  roofs  and  tracery  work;  some  curious  do- 
cuments still  existing  in  the  archives  of  the  college 
shew  the  contracts  of  the  artificers  employed,  and  exhi- 
bit a  singular  contrast  to  modern  valuations.    In  one 
contract  is  set  form  the  following  items,  concerning 
the  erecting  of  the  "  fynyals"  or  pinnacles  for  twenty- 
one  buttresses,  and  finishing  one  of  the  towers,  one 
"  fynyal"  having  been  previously  set  up  as  a  pattern. 
The  contract  runs  thus,  "  for  every  pinacle  to  be  paid 
,  61.  13s.  4d.;  and  for  all  the  said  pinnacles  SlOQ,  and  far 
|  the  upper  part  of  the  tower  (vii.  from  the  open-work 
[  upwards)  J&100 ;  the  provost,  8tc.  to  find  iron-work  to 
,  the  amount  of  £&  for  each  pinnacle.    In  this  reign 
bricks  became  much  in  use,  the  arches  were  flatter 
than  in  the  time  of  the  Edwards.    The  exquisite 
tracery  adorning  the  roofs  and  vaulting  made  this  kind 
of  arch  necessary,  in  order  to  bring  the  work  of  the 
sculptor  nearer  the  spectator**  eye.    In  all  Cardinal 
Wolsey's  buildings  is  to  be  seen  this  low-pointed  arch. 
It  was  described  from  four  centres,  was  very  round  at 
the  haunches,  and  the  angle  at  the  top  was  very  obtuse. 
There  is  now  a  generally  prevailing  opinion  among 
antiquaries,  that  this  style  of  architecture  took  its  rise 
and  received  its  culture  in  this  kingdom,  arising  partly 
from  the  numerous  remains  still  extant ;  in  which  they 
fancy  they  can  trace  all  its  various  improvements  until 
it  arrives  at  its  greatest  perfection  and  glory.   From  this 
understanding  and  concurrence  among  professional  men, 
they  have  now  in  their  writings  discarded  the  term 
Godiic,  as  applied  to  the  maimer  of  budding  from  the 
diirteenth  to  thV-sixtecnth  century,  and  have  substituted 
the  word  English ;  and  for  the  style  which  subsisted  pre- 
viously to  the  former  period,  and  was  introduced  at  the 
conquest,  and  whose  chief  characteristic  and  feature  is  an 
highly-pointed  arch,  they  call  Norman ;  and  to  all  buildings 
before  the  conquest  they  apply  the  term  Saxon.  The 
architecture  used  by  the  Saxons  is  very  properly  called 
Saxon.    Tht. improvements  introduced  after  the  Nor- 
man conquest  justify  the  application  of  Norman  to  the 
edifices  of  that  period. 

The  nation  assumed  a  new  character  about  the  time 
of  Henry  the  Second.  The  language  properly  called 
English  was  then  formed,  and  an  architecture  founded 
on  the  Norman  and  Saxon,  but  extremely  different 
from  both,  was  invented,  cherished,  and  employed  by 
the  English  ;  this  is  now  called  the  English  style.  The 
term  Gothic  certainly  has  no  real  application  to  the  ar- 
chitecture for  which  it  is  applied  to  distinguish ;  these 
people,  friz,  the  Goths  and  Vandals)  had  ceased  to 
make  any  figure  in  the  world  long  before  this  species 
of  building  was  in  use.    Sir   C  Wren  is  die  first 
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English  writer  who  has  applied  it  to  designate  this 
species  of  architecture,  who  most  probably  adopted  it 
from  the  Italians  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  applying  it  to  all  the  buildings  not  done 
after  the  fashion  of  the  remains  then  existing  in  Italy. 
Hie  term  "  La  Maniera  Gouca"  vni  need,  partly  no 
and  partly  to  distinguish  Mich  works 
what  was  considered  by  them  the  legitimate  style 
of  architecture.  This  digression  on  the  architecture 
of  these  islands,  was  deemed  eligible  and  necessary, 
as  it  would  have  been  absurd  to  treat  of  their  masonry 
without  some  notices  of  the  buildings  to  which  it  had 
been  applied. 

The  desideratum  of  skill  in  all  these  works  in  which 
division  of  stone  has  produced  the  most  striking 
is  in  the  arching  and  vaulting.    The  other  ma- 
sonry was  performed  in  the  usual  maimer,  adopting  the 
means  to  the  local  advantages  derivable  from  the  nature 
of  the  materia)  to  be  employed.   The  process  of  work- 
ing m  freestone  was  the  mason's  chief  employ ;  this  they 
did  with  considerable  address  and  judgment :  they  made 
the  walls  of  great  thicknes*,  composed  of  many  small  I 
atones  accurately  wrought  and  blended  together  and  with  | 
great  compactness.   The  height  of  those  walls,  together : 
with  the  long  and  highly-pointed  windows  covered  bv  a 
vaulted  cieling,  made  it  necessary  to  erect  buttresses ; 
these  prevented  the  long  narrow  piers  between  the  win-  | 
dovrs  from  splitting,  and  secured  the  side-walls  from  the 1 
thrust  of  the  ribs  and  arches  of  the  vaultings.}  The  pinna- 1 
cles  which  crowned  the  buttresses,  and  which  were  car-  ; 
ried  considerably  above  the  parapets  of  the  roofs,  added 
by  their  weight  to  the  solidity  of  tite  piers,  as  well  as 
strengthened  the  whole  range  of  the  wall.   Their  towers 
strengthened  the  quoins  of  the  wall*,  and  besides  ad- 
mitted of  staircases  being  formed  within  them  to  com- 
municate with  every  story  of  the  building,  as  also  with  the 
roof  itself.  The  roof  of  King's  College  Chapel  at  Cam- 
bridge is  justly  esteemed  the  finest  specimen  of  arching 
hi  existence,  and  exhibits  at  the  same  time  an  elaborate 
display  of  art  and  workmanship  in  every  end  of  its  de- 
partments.   It  consists  of  a  series  of  arches,  one  passing 
through  the  whole  building,  and  several  others  which 
find  their  centres  in  the  several  side  buttresses  ;  these 
are  locked  together  in  their  intersections  or  apexes 


by  a  large  key-stone  shaped  wedge-like, 
by  additional  keys  cone-like,  which  altogether  form 
at  circular  key  at  each  intersection  of  the  groin,  with 
the  square-shaped  kev-stone  in  its  centre.  These  are 
placed  in  the  centre  of  every  compartment  at- equal 
distances  along  die  central  rib,  which  passes  from  Last 
to  West.  A  small  rib  intersects  this,  and  crosses  the 
roof  almost  in  a  horizontal  fine,  and  a  much  larger 
rib  running  parallel  with  it  spring?  from  the  capitals 
of  the  clustered  columns  which  run  up  between  the 
windows,  taking  its  spring  directly  against  the  buttress. 
Hence  is  supported  this  truly  magical  roof  by  a  ae- 
of  double  arches,  excentric  to  each  buttress,  with 
arch  passing  through  the  whole;  yet  all 
^1  c  r^6fid  isU  t    o  n     do  I)  ()lai  ftD^S 


ing  that  weight  of  stone  which  appears  laid  almost 
flat  from  side  to  side  of  the  chapel.  It  is  asserted  by 
Maiden,  that  the  stones  composing  the  groining  are 
not  more  than  three  inches  in  thickness;  they,  how- 
ever, vary,  and  are  nearer  to  six  inches.  The  keys  are 
large  and  well  fitted;  besides  they  drop  down  as  pen- 
dants, and  are  richly  carved.  There  is  a  tradition 
which  has  been  repeated  by  every  writer  who  has 
written  about- this  edifice,  taken  from  Walpole's  Anec- 
dotes of  the  Arts,  that  Sir  C.  Wren  became  so  much  de- 
lighted with  the  style  of  this  vaulting  that  he  went  once 
a  year  to  survey  it,  and  said,  "  that  if  any  man  would 
shew  him  where  to  place  the  first  stone,  be  would  en- 
gage to  build  such  another."  That  the  most  accoro- 
architect  of  his  time  could  commit  himself  by 
so  futile  an  observation  is  doubtful.  It  is  never- 
theless certain,  that  in  this  roof  will  be  found  successfully 
executed  one  of  the  most  'difficult  tasks  in  architecture. 

Masons  employ  certain  technical  phrases  by  which 
i  they  designate  every  part  of  their  work  employed  in 
building,  some  of  which  have  been  previously  noticed ; 
|  and  in  point  of  the  value  of  each  description  of  work,  that 
I  is  ascertained  by  a  datum  to  be  hence  explained,  and 
|  which  has  arisen  from  out  of  the  experience  attending 
I  on  the  general  way  adopted  for  the  admeasuring  of 
artificers'  works.    It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a 
very  early  practice  among  the  surveyors  and  masons  to 
separate  all  the  distinct  portions  of  labour  which  are 
employed  about  their  hewn  stone  into  the  several  different 
species,  calculating  the  difficulty  in  each,  and  appor- 
tioning a  value  commensurate,  which  is  now  the 
moo  and  universal  practice.    This  manner  of 
the  value  of  the  labour  and  also  of  the  materials,  arose 
in  its  beginning  from  out  of  necessity,  there  having 
been  found  no  other  means  of  putting  down  the  avarice 
and  injustice  of  the  master  artificers.    On  its  first  intro- 
duction it  met  with  very  general  opposition  from  aH 
mechanics ;  but  its  rationality,  together  with  its  truth 
and  accuracy  soon  gave  it  that  ascendency  over  this  self- 
ishness which  it  was  so  well  calculated  to  produce. 
Hence  at  this  rime  every  part  of  masonry  as  well  as  other 
artificers  works  arc  divided  and  again  subdivided  into  all 
their  several  distinct  parts,  a  value  being  assigned  to  each, 
which  is  found  adequately  to  remunerate  them  for  all 
their  toil  as  well  as  the  incidental  expenses  attending  on 
the  execution  and  erection  of  their  several  works. 

In  tire  admeasuring  of  mason's  work  the  measurer  is 
provided  with  two  rods,  commonly  of  five  feet  in  length 
each,  divided  hito  five  equal  parts  or  feet,  and  each 
foot  again  subdivided  into  halves  and  quarter  feet  : 
sometimes  the  feet  are  also  drawn  in  inches,  but  this 
latter  method  is  by  no  means  universal.  When  the  stone  to 
be  measured  approximates  to  fractions,  die  common  role 
is  applied  to  ascertain  them.  All  the  stone  is  first  mea- 
sured, beginning  at  that  winch  is  fixed  nearest  to  the 
top  of  the  building,  and  then  taking  the  labour  to  it ; 
and  every  piece  of  stone  which  exceeds  in  its  thickness 
two  inches  is  valued  by  the  cubic  foot,  and  all  other 
that  thickness  are  deemed  to  be  slabs,  and 
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are  valued  at  per  foot  superficial ;  these  latter  generally  1 1 


embrace  the  paving-stones  of  all  descriptions,  as  well 
jieces,  copings,  8tc.   There  are  also  some 


portions  of  the  labour  as  well  as  the  stone  which  are 
valued  by  the  foot  'measure  running ;  of  this  class  are 
the  groovings  in  lusticated  work,  (lutings  in  the  shafts 
of  columns)  and  pilasters,  joints  ill  gallery  floors, 
called  (joggled  joints,)  rebates  in  stairs,  with  the 
throotings  to  cills  and  copings,  See.  &c.  In  the  latter 
description  may  be  included  the  various  sorts  of 
copings  employed  on  the  tops  of  walls  and  parapets, 
narrow  slips  to  clumney-picccs,  Sec.  &c.  The  dimen- 
sions are  all  accurately  put  down  in  a  book,  which  for 
convenience  is  ruled 'into  three  divisions  ou  its  left-hand 
side,  the  middle  division  being  about  one-third  of  the 
width  of  those  on  its  sides ;  this  middle  column  is  that 
in  which  the  inches  and  parts  are  expressed,  and  in  the 
left-hand  column  the  feet,  together  with  the  number  of 
times  the  dimension  is  to  be  repeated  or  added,  and  the  [ 
last  for  placing  tlie  quantities  when  cubed  and  squared ; 
for  in  taking  the  dimensions  it  often  happens  that  there  | 
may  be  several  pieces  of  stone  of  the  same  'size,  and 
this  the  measurer  marks  in  his  book,  as  well  as  at  the  J 
same  time  writing  down  the  nature  of  the  stone,  and  j 
also  the  species  of  labour  about  it.  His  dimension 
book  stands  thus  : 

3/6:0}  .  .. 
3  \.  0  \  3  :  4J  Portland  Landing.' 
:9) 


3/7:6    84  :  4  Plain  Work  Do. 

3:9 

3/7:6   22  :  6  Groove  Do. 

By  thus  arranging  the  dimension  book,  every  particle 
of  stone  and  labour  on  it  is  ascertained  with  the  greatest 
accuracy  and  dispatch ;  they  are  all  afterwards  to  be 
abstracted,  which  consists  in  ruling  out  a  loose  sheet  of 
paper  into  as  many  columns  or  divisions  as  are  required 
for  all  the  several  species  of  work  which  has  been  mea- 
sured, and  writing  over  the  head  of  each  of  the  co- 
lumns the  particular  kind  to  be  inserted  in  it ;  for  in- 
stance, beginning  with  cube  of  Portland,  all  of  it  which 
has  been  measured  is  brought  into  the  column  under 
that  bead,  plain-work  under  its  head,  also  sunk-work, 
moulded  work,  and  the  several  running  measures  all 
stand  respectively ;  and  when  so  separated,  they  are  to 
be  cast  up  at  the  bottom  of  each  several  column,  where 
is  to  be  seen  the  whole  of  the  several  quantities,  after 
which  they  are  made  out  into  bills,  beginning  with  the 
cubes  first,  then  the  superficies,  and  lastly  the  running 
measures.  The  works  which  are  valued  singly  or  by 
their  number,  are  similarly  classed  and  placed  last  of 
all  at  the  bottom  of  the  account.  For  thus  measuring, 
cubing,  and  squaring  the  quantities,  and  valuing  and 
finishing  the  account,  surveyors'  charge  two  and  a  half 
per  cent  on  the  gross  amount. 

The  plain-work  on  stone  consists  merely  in  the 
cleaning  up  of  its  surface,  and  the  rule  for  finding  how 


much  of  it  is  to  be  measured,  is  by  observing  that  the 
mason  is  entitled  to  all  that  is  not  covered,  that  is, 
to  every  part  of  it  which  may  be  seen.  Sunk-work 
embraces  that  kind  of  labour  to  stone  which  requires  the 
surface  or  any  other  portion  of  it  to  be  sunk  do*  n  by 
chiselling  it  away.  The  tops  of  all  window-cills,  for 
instance,  are  sunk  for  the  purpose  of  more  readily  con- 
veying away  the  water  which  falls  on  them.  Moulded- 
work  consists  in  forming  on  the  edges  of  the  stone  cer- 
tain forms,  known  in  architecture  as  mouldings,  that  is, 
to  make  it  more  obvious.  Cornices,  architiaves,  and 
such  parts  of  an  edifice  in  wtiich  stone  is  employed  are 
fashioned  into  a  variety  of  curved  or  other  forms.  The 
dimensions  of  moulded  work  is  ascertained  b)  girting  it 
with  a  string  or  piece  of  tape  over  to  every  one  and  mto 
all  its  several  parts,  and  then  measuring  the  length  of 
the  string  or  tape  so  girted,  which  will  be  the  width  of 
the  moulded-work,  and  the  length  of  the  cornice,  file,  Sec 
will  be  its  length,  which  when  squared  together  will 
give  the  superficial  quantity  of  moulded-work.  Masons 
have  also  their  circular-work  ;  this  kind  of  labour  is  ad- 
measured  in  the  same  way  as  has  been  described  for  the 
moulded-work,  viz.  by  girting  it  all  round.  There  are 
distinct  valuations  for  every  oue  of  these  different  spe- 
cies of  labour.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  deemed  here 
essential  to  recite  them,  as  tbey  vary  as  the  price  of  the 
workmeu's  wages  does,  except  in  London  where  they 
are  uniform,  but  in  the  country  they  are  somewhat 
lower,  the  value  of  workmanship  being  less  by 
of  the  men  liaviug  much  less  wages. 

Masonry  em  pise. 
This  is  a  species  of  building  entitled  to 
attention,  arising  from  out  of  its  oeoonomy  as  well  as  its 
general  utility.  Every  country  abounds  with  the  materials 
from  which  it  may  be  formed,  and  iu  all  nations  it  may 
be  had  recourse  to  for  the  building  of  useful  as  weU  as 
ornamental  dwellings  with  fewer  tools  and  with  less  of 
mechanism  and  machinery  than  is  required  for  any  kmd 
of  building  now  practised.    In  the  year  1791,  a  work 

[  was  published  at  Paris  by  M.  Francois  Cointereax, 
containing  ao  account  of  a  method  of  building  stroog 

[  and  durable  walls  and  houses  with  no  other  materials 
than  earth,  and  w  hich  has  been  practised  for  aires  in 
the  province  of  Lyons,  though  little  known  to  the  rest 
of  France  or  any  other  part  of  Europe.  It  appeared  to 
be  attended  with  so  many  advantages,  that  many  gentle- 
men in  this  country  who  employ  their  leisure  in  the 
study  of  rural  economy,  were  induced  to  make  trial  of 
its  efficacy,  and  the  event  of  their  experiments  has  been 
of  a  nature  to  make  them  wish  by  all  possible  means  to 
extend  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  so  beneficial 
an  art.  With  a  view  to  promote  this  desirable  end,  the 
account  contained  in  the  following  pages  has  been  ex- 
tracted from  the  French  work,  and  it  will  be  found  to 
contain  every  necessary  instruction  required  by  those 
into  whose  hands  the  original  work  may  not  have  fallen, 
or  who  being  unacquainted  with  the  language- may  have 
been  prevented  from  consulting  it.    The  appearance  of 
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,  those  wretched  hovels  which  are  built  with  mud  in 
some  parts  of  England,  will  perhaps  dispose  many 
persons  to  doubt  the  strength  and  durability  of  houses 
which  are  composed  of  no  other  materials  than  earth. 
The  French  author  says,  "  the  possibility  of  raising  the 
walls  of  houses  two  or  even  three  stories  high,  with 
earth  only,  which  will  sustain  floors'  loaded  with  the 
heaviest  weights,  and  of  building  the  largest  manufac- 
tories in  this  manner  may  astonish  every  one  who  has  1 
not  been  an  eye-witness  of  such  tilings."  But  it  is 
hoped  that  a  description  of  the  manner  of  building  will 
sufficiently  explain  the  reason  of  its  superiority. 

The  word  pis6,  or  en  pise,  is  a  technical  term  made 
use  of  in  the  country  where  the  work  about  to  be  de- 
scribed is  in  common  practice,  and  it  has  been  retained 


practice, 

because  it  cannot  be  rendered  by  any  adequate  word  in 
English  language.  Pise  is  a  very  simple  manner  of 
i ;  it  is  merely  by  compressing  earth  in  moulds 
that  we  may  arrive  at  building  houses  of  any 
size  and  height.  This  art,  though  until  very  lately  con- 
fined to  the  single  province  of  the  Lyonese  in  France 
was  known  and  practised  at  a  very  early  period  of  an- 
tiquity, as  appears  from  a  passage  in  Pliny's  Natural 
History,  Kb.  34.  c.  14,  which  is  exactly  a  description  of 
this  manner  of  building.  M.  Goiffon,  who  published  a 
treatise  on  Pise  in  1772,  is  of  opinion  that  the  art  wns 
practised  by  the  Romans,  and  by  them  introduced  into 
France ;  and  the  Abbe  Roaer,  in  his  Journal  de  Phy- 
sique, says,  "  that  he  has  discovered  some  traces  of 
it  in  Catatonia,"  so  that  Spain,  like  France,  has  a 
single  province  iu  which  this  ancient  manner  of  building 
has  been  preserved.  The  art,  however,  will  deserve  to 
be  introduced  into  more  general  use.  The  cheapness  of 
the  materials  which  it  requires,  and  the  great  saving  of 
time  and  labour  which  it  admits  of,  must  recommend 
it  in  all  places  and  on  all  occasions.  But  the  French 
author  says,  "  tliat  it  will  be  particularly  useful  in  hilly 
countries,  where  carriage  is  difficult  and  sometimes  im- 
practicable ;  and  for  farm-buildings,  which  as  they  must 
be  made  of  considerable  extent,  are  usually  very  ex- 
pensive without  yielding  any  adequate  return.  All 
earths  are  fit  for  the  purpose  vvIhmi  they  have  not  the 
lightness  of  poor  lands  nor  the  stiffness  of  clay ;  second- 
ly, all  earths  fit  for  vegetation ;  thirdly,  brick-earth ; 
but  these  if  they  are  used  alone  are  apt  to  crack,  owing 
to  the  quantity  of  moisture  which  they  contain.  This, 
however,  does  not  hinder  persons  who  understand  the 
business  from  using  them  to  a  good  effect.  Fourthly, 
strong  earths  with  a  mixture  of  small  gravel,  which  for 
that  reason  cannot  serve  for  making  either  bricks,  tiles, 
or  pottery.  These  gravelly  earths  are  very  useful,  die 
best  pise  is  made  of  them.  These  general  principles 
may  suffice  widiout  over-burdening  the  memory  of  the 
reader,  and  from  the  following  remarks  may  be  known 
what  earths  are  fittest  to  be  employed  by  themselves — 
when  those  have  been  described,  it  will  remain  to  point 
out  such  as  must  bo  mixed  with  others,  iu  order  that 
they  may  acquire  the  necessary  quality.  The  following 
appearances  indicate  that  the  earth  in  which  they  are 


found  are  fit  for  building ;  for  instance,  when  » 
pick-axe,  spade,  or  plough  brings  up  large  lump*  of 
earth  at  a  time ;  when  arable  land  lies  in  clods  or 
lumps :  when  field-mice  have  made  themselves  subter- 
raneous passages  in  the  earth,  all  these  are  favourable  ■ 
signs.  When  the  roads  of  a  village  having  been  worn 
away  by  the  water  continually  running  over  and  through 
them  are  lower  than  the  contiguous  lands,  and  the 
sides  of  those  roads  support  themselves  almost  up- 
right, it  is  a  sure  mark  that  the  pise  may  be  executed 
in  that  village*  One  may  also  discover  the  fitness  of 
tbe  soil  by  trying  to  break  with  one's  finger!)  the  tittle 
clods  of  earth  in  the  roads  and  find  a  difficulty  in  to 
doing,  or  by  observing  the  ruts  of  the  road  in  which  the 
cart-wheels  make  a  sort  of  pise  by  their  pressure; 
whenever  there  are  deep  ruts  in  a  road  one  may  be  sure 
of  finding  abundance  of  proper  earth.  Such  earth  is 
found  at  the  bottom  of  slopes  of  low  lands  that  are  cul- 
tivated, because  every  year  the  tain  brings  down  the  fat 
or  good  earth.  It  is  frequently  found  on  the  banks  of 
rivers,  but  above  all  ■  it  is  found  at  the  foot  of  hills 
where  vines  are  planted.  In  digging  trenches  and  cel- 
lars for  building,  it  generally  happens  that  what  comes 
out  of  them  is  fit  for  die  purpose. 

As  it  may  sometimes  happen  that  earth  of  a  proper 
quality  is  not  to  be  found  on  the  spot  where  it  is  in- 
tended to  build,  it  becomes  of  importance  to  attend  to 
the  method  of  mixing  earths;  for  though  the  earth 
which  is  near  at  hand  may  not  of  itself  be  proper,  it  is 
very  probable  that  it  may  be  rendered  so  by  tbe  mixture 
of  a  small  quantity  of  another  earth  fetched  from  a 
distance.  The  principle  on  which  a  mixture  must  be 
made  is  very  simple ;  strong  earths  must  be  tempered 
with  light;  those  in  which  clay  predominates  with  others 
that  are  composed  more  of  chalk  and  sand ;  and  those 
of  a  rich  glutinous  substance,  with  others  of  a  poor  and 
barren  nature.  The  degree  in  which  these  qualities  of 
the  earths  prevail,  must  determine  die  proportions  of 
the  mixture,  which  it  is  impossible  here  to  point  out 
for  every  particular  case  but  wbich  may  be  learnt  by  a 
little  practice.  It  would  not  be  amiss  to  mix  with  the 
earth  some  small  pebbles,  gravel,  rubbish  of  mortar, 
or  in  short  any  small  mineral  substance ;  but  none  of 
the  animal  or  vegetable  kind  must  be  admitted.  Such 
hard  substances  bind  the  earth  firmly  between  them,  and 
being  pressed  in  all  directions  contribute  very  much  to 
the  solidity  of  the  whole,  so  that  well  worked  earth  in 
which  there  is  an  admixture  of  gravel  becomes  so  hard 
in  about  two  years  time,  that  a  chisel  must  be  applied 
to  break  it  as  though  it  were  freestone. 

fir*  Experiment  to  ascertain  the  Qualities  of 
Earth  proper  for  making  Pise. — Take  a  wooden  tub 
or  pail  without  a  bottom,  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground  of  a 
court  or  garden,  and  at  the  bottom  of  that  hole  fix 
a  piece  of  stone  flat  and  level,  place  your  tub  upon  the 
stone,  filling  round  it  the  earth  that  has  been  dug  out  to 
make  the  bole,  and  ram  it  well  that  die  tub  may  be  en- 
closed to  prevent  its  bursting ;  then  ram  into  the  tub  the 
earth  you  mean  to  trv,  putting  in  at  each  time  about 
5  R  the 
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the  thickness  of  three  or  four  fingers'  breadth  |  when 
this  is  well  rammed,  add  as  much  more  and  nun  it  in 
the  same  manner,  aud  so  for  lite  third  and  fourth,  &c, 
till  the  earth  ia  raised  ahove  the  brim.  This  superflu- 
ous earth  must  be  scraped  ofl  extremely  smooth,  and 
rendered  as  even  a*  the  under  part  will  be  which  lies  on 
the  stone.  Loosen  with  a  spade  the  earth  round  the 
tub,  and  you  will  then  be  able  tu  take  it  out,  and  with 
it  the  compressed  earth  that  it  coutaius ;  then  turn  the 
tub  upside  down,  and  if  it  be  wider  at  the  top  than  at 
the  bottom,  as  such  vessels  usually  are,  the  pise  will 
easily  come  out ;  but  if  it  should  happen  to  stick  let  it 
dry  in  the  air  twenty-dour  hours,  you  will  then  find  the 
earth  is  loose  enough  to  fall  out  of  itself.  You  must  be 
careful  to  cover  this  lump  of  pise  with  a  little  board, 
for  though  a  « bower  of  rain  falling  in  au  oblique  direc- 
tion will  not  injure  it,  yet  it  may  be  a  little  damaged  if 
the  rain  fall  perpendicular,  and  especially  if  it  receive 
it  so  for  any  length  of  time.  Leave  the  lump  exposed 
to  the  air,  only  covered  over  with  a  board  or  flat  stone ; 
and  if  it  continue  without  cracking  or  crumbling,  and 
increases  daily  in  density  and  compactness  as  its  natural 
moisture  decreases  by  evaporation,  you  may  be  sure 
that  the  earth  is  fit  for  building.  But  you  must  re- 
member that  it  is  necessary  that  the  earth  employed 
should  be  taken  from  a  liulu  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  in  order  that  it  may  be  neither  too  dry  nor  too 
wet.  it  must  be  observed  also,  that  if  the  earth  is  not 
well  pressed  around  the  outside  of  the  tub  before  it  is 
filled  ;  though  the  hoops  were  of  iron  they  would  burst, 
so  great  ia  tlie  pressure  of  the  beaten  earUi  against  the 
mould,  of  whatever  size  it  may  be. 

Second  Experiment. — This  trial  may  be  made  in  the 
house :  having  brought  from  the  field  the  earth  you 
want  to  try,  press  it  in  a  stooe  mortar  with  a  pestle  of 
wood,  brass,  or  iron  (the  latter  is  best),  or  with  a  ham- 
mer ;  fill  the  mortar  above  its  edge  and  then  with  a 
large  knife  or  some  other  instrument  lake  ofl'  the  su- 
perabundant earth  even  with  the  brim  ;  if  you  then  find 
that  the  earth  will  not  quit  the  mortar  you  must  expose 
it  to  the  sun  or  near  a  fire,  and  when  it  is  sufficiently 
dry  it  may  be  taken  out  without  diiiiculty  by  turning 
the  mortar  upside  down  on  a  flat  »tone  or  on  the 
floor.  It  will  have  the  shape  of  the  mortar,  and  if 
exposed  us  above  directed  will  shew  the  qualities  of  the 
earth. 

In  building  en  pise  and  preparing  the  earth  all  the 
operations  are  very  simple  and  easy ;  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done  but  to  dig  up  the  earth  with  a  pick-axe, 
break  the  clods  with  a  shovel  so  as  to  divide  it  well,  j 
and  then  lay  it  in  a  heap,  which  is  very  necessary;  be- 
cause as  the  labourers  throw  up  that  heap  the  lumps  of  \ 
earth  and  targe  stones  will  roll  to  dia  bottom,  when 
another  man  may  break  tliem  or  draw  them  away  with  I 
a  rake,    it  must  be  observed,  that  there  should  be  an  | 
interval  of  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  between  the  , 
tee tli  of  the  rake,  so  that  the  stones  and  pebbles  of 
Che  size  of  a  walnut  or  something  more  may  escape, 


and  that  it  may  draw  ofl"  only  the  largest.    If  the  earth 

that  has  been  dug  has  not  the  proper  quality,  which 
is  seldom  the  case,  and  it  be  necessary  to  fetch  some 
better  from  a  distance,  then  the  mixture  must  be  made 
in  this  manner ;  one  man  must  throw  one  shovel-fid 
of  the  best  sort,  while  the  others  throw  five  or  six  of 
the  inferior  sort  on  tho  heap,  and  so  more  or  less  ac- 
cording to  the  proportion,  which  has  been  previously 
ascertained.  No  more  earth  should  be  prepared  than 
die  men  can  work  in  one  day  or  a  little  more,  that  they 
may  not  be  in  want  when  about  the  building ;  but  rf 
rain  be  expected  you  must  have  at  hand  either  plunks, 
mats  or  old  cloths  to  lay  over  die  heap  of  earth,  so  that 
the  rain  may  not  wet  it,  and  then  as  soon  as  the  rain  is 
over  the  men  may  resume  their  work,  which  without 
this  precaution  must  be  delayed;  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  earth  cannot  be  used  when  it  it 
eiUier  too  dry  or  too  wet,  and  therefore  if  the  rsia 
should  wet  it  after  it  has  been  prepared,  the  rucu 
will  be  obliged  to  wait*  till  it  has  recovered  its  pro- 
per consistency ;  a  delay  which  would  be  eaually  dis- 
advantageous to  them  and  their  employer.  When  the 
earth  has  been  soaked  by  rain,  instead  of  suffering  com- 
pression it  becomes  mud  in  the  moulds,  and  even  though 
it  be  but  a  little  too  moist  it  cannot  be  worked ;  it  swell* 
under  the  blows  of  the  rammer,  and  a  stroke  in  one 
place  makes  it  rise  in  another.  When  this  is  the  case 
it  is  better  to  stop  the  work,  for  die  men  find  so  muck 
difficulty  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  proceed.  But 
there  is  not  the  same  necessity  of  discontinuing  the 
work  when  the  earth  is  too  dry,  for  it  is  easy  tu  cite 
it  the  uecessary  degree  of  moisture  in  such  a  case;  to 
do  which  it  should  be  sprinkled  with  a  watering-pot, 
and  afterwards  well  mixed  up  together,  it  will  then  be 
fit  for  use.  It  has  already  been  observed  that  no  vege- 
table substance  should  be  left  in  die  earth,  therefore  ia 
digging,  as  well  an  laying  lite  earth  in  a  heap,  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  pick  out  all  sprigs  and  herbs,  all  bib 
of  straw  or  hay,  chips  or  shavings  of  wood,  and  m 
general  every  thing  that  can  rot  or  suffer  a  change  in  the 
earth. 

Implements  toed  in  Buildings  of  Pitc. — Besides  the 
common  tools,  such  as  spades,  trowels,  baskets,  wa- 
tering-pots, Sec.,  a  hatchet  will  be  required  a*  well  as  a 
plumb,  rule,  hammer,  and  nails.  The  other  ma- 
chinery consists  of  a  mould  and  a  rammer,  &c,  of  which 
it  will  be  uecessary  to  give  a  particular  description  ac- 
companied by  drawings. 

Vlate  II.  Fig.  1.  is  one  side  of  the  mould  in  winch 
the  earth  is  to  be  compressed,  and  seen  on  its  outside. 

Fig.  2,  the  odier  side  seen  within-side. 

Fig.  3,  the  head  of  the  mould  i 

Fig.  4,  the  other  face  see 

Fig.  j,  the  wedges  to  secure  the  upright  posts  in  lbs 
joists,  Fig.  9  and  10 . 

Fig.  (i,a  round  piece  of  wood  called  the  wall-gauge. 

Fig.  7,  oue  of  the  upright  posts  seen  ou  its  flat  side 
with  iu  tenon  to  enter  the  raoruse  in  the  joists. 

Fig. 
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Fig.  8,  The  same  on  its  back  also  with  its  tenon. 
Fig.     a  joist  in  which  the  mortises  are  made  to  re- 
the  tenon  of  the  uprights  and  w 


Fig.  10,  the  same  with  its  side  and  bottom  seen. 

Fig.  1 1 ,  the  mould  for  the  pise  wall  put  together,  in 
which  are  seen  all  iu  several  parts. 

Fig.  I  <i,  the  rammer  (or  pisoir)  for  ramming  the  earth 
iu  the  mould. 

For  the  construction  of  the  mould  take  several  planks 
each  ten  feet  long,  of  some  light  wood,  in  order  that 
the  mould  may  be  easy  to  handle  :  deal  is  the  best,  as 
being  least  liable  to  warp,  to  prevent  which  the  board 
should  be  straight,  sound,  well  seasoned,   and  with 
as  few  knots  as  possible ;  let  ihem  be  ploughed  and 
tongued  together  and  planed  on  both  sides.  These 
planks  so  prepared  should  be  fastened  together  by 
four  good  stroug  ledges,  as  seen  Fig.  1 .    The  mould 
must  be  two  feet  niue  inches  in  height,  and  two  handles 
composed  of  pieces  of  strong  rope  should  be  affixed  to 
each  of  the  sides  (see  Figs.  1  and  1.).    The  head  of  the 
mould,  which  serves  to  form  the  angle  of  the  building 
rmi>t  be  made  of  two  uarrow  pieces  of  wood  ploughed, 
tongued,  and  ledged  together;   its  breadth  eighteen 
inches  and  height  three  feet,  and  planed  on  both  of 
its  sides  (see  Figs,  y  and  4),  where  it  may  be  remarked 
that  Uiis  jwrt  of  the  mould  diminishes  gradually  lo  die 
top,  in  order  that  the  wall  may  be  made  to  diminish  in 
the  same  degree  ;  all  the  boards  mentioned  for  making 
the  case  of  the  mould  should  be  of  whole  or  one  inch 
and  a  quarter  deal.    The  wedges,  Fig.  5,  must  be  at 
least  au  inch  thick  and  from  eight  to  twelve  inches 
long :  and  as  to  die  gauge,  Fig.  6,  it  must  be  cut  in  its 
length  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  wall  you  mean  to 
erect   The  six  or  eight  ledges  that  are  necessary  to 
^  ecu  re  the  two  large  sides  of  the  mould  serve  also  to 
receive  a  corresponding  number  of  upright  posts,  stand- 
ing on  a  similar  number  of  joists.   The  posts  or  up- 
rights, Figs.  7  and  8,  may  be  made  of  cither  wood 
sawed  square,  or  of  round  wood  of  any  kind :  so  that 
one  may  use  indifferently  the  ends  of  rafters,  joists, 
small  trees  or  their  branches.   These  posts  are  to 
exceed  the  height  of  the  mould  by  eighteen  inches, 
they  must  therefore  be  about  five  feet  high,  including 
the  tenons  (which  should  be  six  inches  long),  and  in 
their  scantling  about  three  inches  by  four  inches.  That 
part  which  is  to  bear  against  the  ledges  of  the  mould 
must  be  flat  and  strait,  the  other  sides  need  not  be 
worked  with  so  much  truth.   Hie  joists,  Fig.  9,  also 
may  be  made  of  the  same  sort  of  stuff,  and  should  be 
three  feet  six  inches  long  and  in  scantling  three  inches 
and  a  half  by  diree  inches ;  on  die  broad  part  of  which 
roust  be  made  the  two  mortises  (as  marked  Fig.  9  and 
10),  each  ten  niches  and  a  half  long  and  about  one  and 
a  half  inch  wide,  and  at  each  end  three  and  a  half 
inches  must  be  left  projecting  beyond  the  mortises, 
£o  tliat  the  interval  between  for  the  mould  will  remain 
fourteen  inches.   These  dimensions  must  be  observed 
in  order  that  the  two  sides  of  the  mould  may  incline 


towards  each  'other,  and  the  thickness  of  the  wnll  be 

gradually  diminished  till  it  be  red  uced-to  fourteen inches 
at  the  roof.   The  dimensions  of  the  joists  then  ar*  as 

follows,  viz.  .  ... 

The  two  ends  remaining  beyond  the  mortises 

three  and  a  half  inches  each  .  — - :  7 
The  two  mortises  ten  and  a  half  inches  each  1:9* 
The  interval  between  live  mortises     .       .  1:2 


width  of  the 
the  thickness 


making 


Total  length  of  the  joists,  Fig.  9  and  10  3:6 
The  most  simple  things  are  sometimes  difficult  to  be 
understood  without  being  seen,  an  elevation  of  the  sec- 
tion Uierefore  of  the  whole  machine  has  been  annexed 
(see  Fig.  1 1).  The  following  is  a  list  of  its  several 
parts  enumerated  in  the  same  order,  and  which  the 
workmen  must  be  careful  to  observe  when  they  are 
about  to  erect  die  mould. 

Section  of  the  Mould  on  the  Wall. 
A,  a  slone  or  brick  foundation,  one  foot  six  inches 
thick,  on  which  a  wall  of  earth  is  to  be  raised. 
li  B,  the  joists  placed  across  the  foundation  wall. 
C  C,  the  twp  sides  of  the  mould,  including  between 
them  three  inches  of  die  foundation  wall. 

D  D,  the  upright  posts,  the  tenons  of  which  fit  into 
the  mortises  of  the  joists. 

E,  the  wall  gauge,  which  affixes  the 
mould  at  top,  and  which  is  shorter  than 
of  the  wall  at  bottom  for  die  purpose  of 
dimension  of  the  wall  to  be  erected. 

F,  a  cord  about  half  an  inch  in 
several  turns  round  the  tops  of  the 
frame  at  top. 

G,  a  round  stick,  which  by  being 
tens  the  cord  and  holds  the  post 

H  H,  the  wedges  which  enter  into  the  mortises  in 
the  joists,  and  keep  the  posts  and  moulds  firmly  fixed 
against  the  wall. 

Such  is  the  process  employed,  in  erecting  the  mould, 
a  contrary  order  must  be  observed  in  taking  it  to  pieces. 
To  do  which,  the  rope  must  be  unloosened,  the  wedges 
taken  out,  and  the  posts,  the  mould,  and  the  j< 
moved,  in  order  to  fix  up  the  whole  again. 

The  instrument  with  which  the  earth  is 
the  mould  is  a  tool  of  the  greatest  consequence,  and  on 
which  the  firmness  and  durability  of  the  pise  will  much 
depend ;  iu  short,  the  perfection  of  the  work  will  be  in 
proportion  to  it*  goodness.    It  is  called  a  pisoir,  or 
rammer,  and  though  it  may  appear  very  easy  to  make, 
1  yet  more  difficulty  will  be  found  in  the  execution  than  is 
j  at  first  appreheuded ;  a  better  idea  of  its  construction 
may  be  formed  by  examining  Plate  II,  Fig.  K,  in 
which  it  is  delineated,  than  any  words  can  convey.  It 
j  should  be  sonde  of  some  kind  of  hard  wood,  either  oak, 
ash,  beech,  &o,  or,  which  is  preferable,  the  roots  of 
either  of  these. 

Method  ofxDorking  Pise. — Let  us  not  confound  pise 
with  that  miserable  way  of  building  with  clay,  or  mud 
more  properly,  mixed  w  ith  hay  or  straw,  which  is  often 
seen  in  country  villages.  Though  some  have  been  un- 
able 
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able  or  unwilling  to  distinguish  between  them,  nothing 
in  reality  can  be  more  different.  Those  wretched  huts  ] 
are  built  in  the  very  worst  manner  that  could  be  ima- 
gined, whereas  pise  contains  all  the  best  principles  of 
masonry,  together  with  some  rules  peculiar  to  itself. 
Plate  II.  Fig.  13,  represents  the  plan  of  a  cottage 
arranged  for  two  rooms  ,  A  A,  the  windows ;  B  B,  the 
fire-places ;  .  C,  the  cross  or  partition-wall ;  D  D,  the 
door-ways,  the  building  of  which  will  be  described 

according  to  the  method  of  Pis6.  To  begin  with 

the  foundation,  as  seen  Fig.  1 1,'  A :  this  may  be  made 
of  any  kind  of  masonry  or  brick-work  that  is  durable, 
and  mnst  be  raised  to  the  height  of  two  feet  above  the 
ground,  which  ii  necessary  to  secure  the  walls  from  the 
moisture  of  the  earth,  and  the  splashing  of  the  rain 
which  will  drop  from  the  eaves  of  the  roof.  When  the 
foundation-walls  are  built  up  level  all  round  the  cottage, 
and  eighteen  inches  thick,  mark  upou  them  the  distances 
at  which  the  joists  are  to  be  set  /or  receiving  the  moulds, 
those  distances  should  be  three  feet  each  from  centre  to 
centre  of  the  joists  (tee  B  B,  Fig.  II);  each  side  of  the 
mould  being  ten  feet  long,  will  divide  i^elf  into  three 
lengths  of  three  feet  each  and  leave  six  inches  at  each 
end,  which  serves  to  lengthen  the  mould  at  the  angles 
of  the  house,  and  are  useful  for  many  other  purposes. 
After  having  set  all  the  joists  of  the  mould  in  their 
places,  the  masonry  of  the  foundation  must  be  raised 
up  six  inches,  that  is,  till  it  be  level  with  the  upper  face 
of  the  mould-joists ;  Uiere  will  therefore  be  upon  the 
whole  a  base  of  two  and  a  half  feet,  which  in  most 
cases  \«  ill  be  found  more  than  sufficient  to  hinder  the 
frost,  snow,  or  damps  from  injuring  the  walls 


rain, 


Raise  the  mould  immediately  on  this  new  masonry, 
placing  it  immediately  over  one  of  the  angles  of  the 
wall.  The  method  of  raising  the  mould  has  alreadv 
been  described.  The  head  of  it  (See  Plate  II,  Fig.  S 
and  4)  is  to  be  placed  against  the  angle,  and  should  have 
eighteen  inches  in  breadth  at  the  bottom,  and  seventeen 
and  a  half  inches  only  at  the  top  ;  thus  the  sides  of  the 
mould  will  incline  upwards,  and  produce  that  diminution 
in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  which  is  usual  in  buildings 
of  this  nature.  The  wedges  (Fig.  5)  must  then  be 
driven  in,  and  die  upright  posts  (D  D,  Fig.  1 1)  well 
secured  by  cords,  and  the  head  of  the  mould  fixed  by 
iron  pins  or  with  screws  and  nuts ;  after  which  the  pre- 
paration of  setting  the  mould  is  complete,  and  the 
workmen  may  begiu  the  filling  up  of  the  pis6  wall.  A 
workman  should  be  placed  in  each  of  the  three  divisions 
of  the  mould,  taking  care  to  put  the  best  at  the  angle, 
as  it  will  be  his  business  to  direct  the  work  of  the  other 
two,  and  to  occasionally  apply  a  plumb  rule  to  die  wall 
and  mould,  to  prevent  the  mould  from  swerving  from  its 
upright  position.  The  labourers  who  dig  ami  prepare 
the  earth,  must  give  it  in  small  quantities  to  the  work- 
men in  the  mould,  w  ho  after  having  spread  it  w  ith  dieir 
feet,  begin  to  press  it  with  the  rammer.  They  must 
only  receive  so  much  at  a  time  as  will  cover  the  bottom 
of  the  mould  to  the  thickness  of  three  or  four  inches ; 
the  strokes  of  the  rammer  should  be  given  close  to  die 


sides  of  the  mould,  and  afterwards  applied  to  every 
other  part  of  the  surface ;  the  men  should  cross  their 
strokes  so  that  the  earth  may  be  pressed  in  every  direc- 
tion.   Those  who  stand  next  to  one  another  in  the 
mould  should  so  regulate  their  strokes  as  to  be  at 
die  same  time  under  the  com,  because  that  part 
cannot    be   got  at  without  difficulty  and   must  be 
struck  obliquely;  with  this  precaution  the  whole  will  be 
equally  compressed.    The  man  who  is  stationed  at  the 
angle  of  the  wall,  should  beat  carefully  against  the 
head  of  the  mould,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  appearance, 
or  perhaps  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  building,  it  is 
usual  to  spread  at  every  six  inches  a  layer  of  mortar  near 
the  head,  in  imitation  of  the  joints  in  stone-work.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  no  fresh  earth  is  received  into  the 
mould  till  die  first  layer  is  properly  beaten,  which  may 
be  ascertained  by  striking  it  with  the  rammer,  the  stroke* 
of  which  should  leave  hardly  any  impression  on  the 
face.    Tbey  must  proceed  in  this  manner,  putting  into 
the  mould  layer  after  layer  till  it  is  filled  up  completely  j 
when  this  is  done  the  machine  may  be  taken  to  pieces, 
aud  the  earth  which  it  contained  will  remain  firm  and 
upright,  of  about  nine  feet  in  length  and  about  two  feet 
and  a  half  in  height.    The  mould  may  be  then  replaced 
for  anodier  length,  including  one  inch  of  that  which  hat 
first  been  completed,  and  that  no  joints  may  appear  in  the 
work,  the  different  lengths  are  united  and  made  to  press 
one  on  another.    In  the  second  lengdis  and  most  of  the 
following,  the  head  of  the  mould  is  useless,  as  it  is  only 
made  use  of  at  the  quoins  or  angles.    When  the  work- 
men have  gone  round  the  whole  building,  taking  the 
mould  to  pieces  and  putting  it  together  again  succes- 
sively, tbey  must  begin  upon  the  partition-w  all  :  in  it  the 
head  of  the  mould  must  be  used,  as  the  jaumbs  to  the 
doors  are  to  be  squared  like  the  angles  of  the  bouse. 
When  the  jaumb  next  to  a  cross-wall  is  very  narrow  it 
must  be  made  of  other  materials  such  as  brickwork, 
&c.    The  first  course  being  thus  completed  we  proceed 
to  the  second  ;  and  here  it  must  be  observed  that,  if  in 
laying  the  first  course  we  begin  with  an  angle,  we  must 
proceed  with  the  second  in  a  contrary  direction.  It 
may  be  easily  conceived  that  with  this  precaution  the 
joints  (see  Fig.  14)  of  the  several  lengths  will  be  in- 
clined in  opposite  directions,  which  will  contribute  very 
much  to  the  firmness  of  the  work.    There  is  no  reason 
to  fear  overcharging  the  first  course  with  the  second, 
though  but  just  laid,  for  three  courses  may  be  laid 
without  danger  in  one  day.    The  grooves  for  receiving 
the  joists  should  be  marked  out  at  the  distance  if  three 
feet  from  one  another,  an  before  described,  but  not  im- 
mediately over  the  former  grooves  (see  Fig.  14,  A),  but 
over  the  middle  points  between  them;  these  grooves 
must  be  chased  or  cut  out  Of  the  pise  with  a  pickaxe, 
and  the  second  course  completed  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  first,  except  that  it  must  be  proceeded  in,  in  a  con- 
trary manner,  as  before  observed,  and  that  the  head  of 
the  mould  and  also  the  wall-gauge  must  be  diminished, 
in  order  that  the  same  inclination  of  the  skies  to  one 
another  which  was  given  in  the  first  course  may  be  per- 
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severed  in  for  the  second,  fcc.   Tt  roust,  however,  be 
remarked,  diat  this  second  course  is  not  exactly  to  be 
continued  like  the  first,  as  it  is  necessary  that  die  par- 
tition-wall should  join  or  bind  (see  Fig.  14,  B  B)  into 
the  external  wall,  or  rather  that  all  die  walls  of  the 
building,  whedicr  outside  or  partition-walls,  which  meet 
nt  an  angle  or  otherwise,  should  cross  each  other  at 
every  comer ;  in  pursuance,  therefore,  of  this  rule,  when 
the  work  has  been  advanced  from  E  to  F  (see  plan 
Fig.  13)  or  perhaps  not  quite  so  far  as  F,  leave  the 
exterior  end  walls  ai*J  turn  the  mould  to  the  partition 
c,  applying  the  base  of  it  to  F,  and  when  the  work  has 
been  carried  along  the  partition  wall  as  far  as  the  door- 
way D,  bring  back  the  mould  to  the  part  which  re- 
mained unfinished  in  the  exterior  wall,  and  after  having 
filled  up  the  space,  carry  the  mould  on,  beyond  the 
partition  wall,  and  complete  the  course.   The  reason 
why  the  partition  wall  in  the  side  opposite  (or  where 
the  small  jaumb  of  the  door  is)  is  not  to  becouuectcd  in 
die  same  manner  with  this  interior  wall,  has  already 
been  given ;  viz.  that  it  ought  to  be  made  of  wood  or 
brickwork  and  not  of  pise ;  but  the  third  course  must 
be  carried  over  the  head  of  the  doorway,  and  Join  into 
the  wall  as  directed  for  the  other  side.  This  description 
of  die  two  first  courses  is  equally  applicable  to  all  the 
others,  and  will  enable  any  person  to  build  a  house 
with  no  other  materials  than  earth,  of  whatever  height 
and  extent  he  pleases.    With  respect  to  gables  (if  any 
are  designed  to  be  made)  they  canuot  be  crossed  in  their 
courses  as  they  ore  detached  from  one  another,  but  as 
their  height  is  inconsiderable,  and  as  they  are  besides 
connected  together  by  the  roof,  that  part  of  the  work 
will  not  be  of  any  material  consequence  for  them.  They 
may  be  made  without  any  difficulty  by  merely  marking 
their  inclination  in  the  mould  and  tilling  in  and  working 
up  the  earth  accordingly.   It  has  been  observed  that 
each  course  will  be  two  and  a  half  feet  high  if  the 
mould  is  two  feet  nine  inches,  for  the  mould  must 
invariably  include  three  inches  of  the  course  beneath, 
for  mis  reason  the  grooves  are  made  six  inches  deep, 
though  the  joists  are  only  three  inches  in  thickness.  If 
the  directions  which  have  been  given  for  diminishing 
the  thickness  of  the  walls  are  observed,  that  thickness 
will  be  reduced  to  fifteen  inches  at  the  roof  in  a  bouse 
consisting  of  six  courses  of  pise  in  height,  for  in  each 
course  there  will  be  an  inclination  of  half  an  inch.  The 
gables  might  be  reduced  to  fourteen  inches  only  in 
thickness,  as  an  interval  of  fourteen  inches  only  was  left 
between  the  mortises  of  the  joists,  and  by  increasing  or 
diminishing  that  interval  the  thickness  of  the  walls  may 
be  regulated  at  pleasure.    Such  is  the  method  of  build- 
ing which  has  been  practised  by  die  Lyonnese  for  many 
centuries.    Houses  so  built,  are  strong,  healthy,  and 
very  cheap,  they  will  last  a  great  length  of  time,  for  the 
French  author  says,  "  he  had  pulled  down  some  of  them 
which  from  the  title  deeds  in  the  possession  of  the  pro- 
prietors, appeared  to  have  been  erected  165  years, 
though  they  had  been  but  ill  kept  in  repair.   The  rich 
traders  of  Lyons  have  no  other  way  of  building  their 


country  houses.  An  outside  covering  of  painting  in 
fresco,  which  is  attended  with  very  little  expense,  con- 
ceals from  the  eye  of  the  spectator  the  nature  of  the 
building,  and  is  a  handsome  ornament  to  die  house. 
That  kind  of  painting  has  more  freshness  and  brilliancy 
|  than  any  other,  because  water  does  not  impair  the 
colours.  No  size,  oil,  or  any  thing  expensive  is  re- 
quired for  it,  manual  labour  is  almost  alt  that  b 
wanted  either  by  the  rich  or  the  poor.  Any  person  may 
make  bis  house  look  as  splendid  as  he  pleases  for  a  few 
pence  laid  out  in  red  or  yellow  ochre,  or  in  other  mine- 
ral colours.  Strangers  who  have  sailed  upon  the  Rhone 
probably  never  suspected  that  those  beautiful  houses 
which  they  saw  rising  on  the  hills  around  them,  were 
built  of  nothing  but  earth,  nay,  many  persons  have 
dwelt  for  a  considerable  time  in  such  houses  without 
ever  being  aware  of  their  singular  construction.  Farmers 
in  that  country  generally  have  them  simply  white-washed, 
but  others  who  have  a  greater  taste  for  ornamenting, 
add  pilasters,  window -cases,  pannels  and  decorations  of 
various  kind*.  There  is  every  reason  for  introducing 
this  method  of  building  into  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
whether  we  consider  the  honour  of  the  nation  as  con- 
cerned in  the  neatness  of  its  villages,  the  great  saving  of 
wood  it  will  occasion  and  the  consequent  security  from 
fire,  or  the  htalth  of  the  inhabitants,  to  which  it  will 
greatly  contribute,  as  such  houses  are  never  liable  to  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  It  is  attended  with  many 
circumstances  that  are  advantageous  to  the  state  as  well 
as  to  individuals.  It  saves  both  time  and  labour  in  build* 
ing,  and  the  houses  may  be  inhabited  almost  lromedi* 
ately  after  they  are  finished,  for  which  latter  purpose 
the  holes  made  for  the  joists  of  the  mould  should 
not  be  closed  up  directly,  for  the  air,  if  suffered  to 
circulate  through  them,  will  dry  the  walls  more 
speedily. 

The  Method  of  forming  the  Jpertura  t'j»  Pite 
Huildings. — The  openings  for  the  doors  and  windows 
must  be  left  at  the  time  of  building  the  walls.  This 
may  be  done  by  placing  within  the  mould  one  or  two 
of  the  heads  of  die  mould  as  may  be  found  necessary, 
wherever  the  wall  is  to  terminate  and  the  opening  to 
commence.  They  should  be  made  sloping  a  little  in 
order  to  leave  room  for  the  frames  and  sashes.  The 
exterior  decorations  of  the  windows  and  doors  are 
usually  made  by  die  rich  of  stone  or  bricks,  and  by  the 
poor  of  wood,  which  latter  have  a  bad  effect  on  the 
appearance  of  the  house,  as  wood  will  never  unite  well 
with  pise-work ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  greatest  pre- 
cautions, the  exterior  covering  will  break  aud  fall  off 
the  wood,  whereas  stone  or  brick-work  unite  perfectly 
with  the  pise,  and  retain  their  plaster,  and,  of  course, 
their  point,  of  which  it  forms  the  ground.  The  chim- 
ney-pieces (BB,  Fig.  13)  are  laid  and  united  with  the 
walls  in  the  same  manner  as  in  a  common  building, 
and  the  flues  are  also  very  firmly  connected  with  them, 
being  made  of  brick-work.  But  a  very  particular  ad- 
vantage is  that  the  apartments  may  be  very  handsomely 
finished  without  making  any  jaumbs  to  the  inside  doors, 
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either  of  stone  or  wood.  The  facings  of  wood  to  the 
earthen  wall  will  render  jaumbs  unnecessary,  and  why 
should  the  expense  of  any  other  finishing  be  incurred, 
when  the  doors  may  be  hung  on  the  grounds  or  wain- 
scot of  the  apartments  ? 

Beating  or  compressing;  earth  is  used  in  many  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  work.  The  ancients  employed  it  in 
making  their  rough  waits ;  the  Spaniards,  the  French, 
and  others,  for  some  of  the  floors  of  their  apartments. 
The  intent  of  the  ancient  architects,  when  they  recom- 
mended the  beating  of  cement  and  other  compositions 
used  in  buildings,  was  to  prevent  them  from  shrinking 
or  cracking,  and  it  is  employed  for  the  same  purpose  iu 
buildings  which  are  made  of  earth.  The  beating,  by 
repeated  strokes,  forces  out  from  the  earth  the  super- 
fluous water  which  it  contained,  and  closely  unites  all 
the  particles  together,  by  which  means  the  uatural  at- 
traction of  the  particles  is  made  to  operate,  as  it  is  by 
other  causes  in  the  fermentation  of  stones.  Hence 
arises  the  increasing  of  strength  and  the  astonishing 
durability  which  houses  of  this  kind  are  found  to 
possess. 

On  the  Height  of  Pise  Wall  which  may  be  raised  in 
a  Day. — In  one  single  day  three  courses,  of  about 
three  feet  in  height  each,  may  be  raised  one  over  an- 
other, so  that  a  wall  of  earth  of  about  eight  or  nine 
feet,  or  one  story  high,  may  be  raised  in  one  day.  Ex- 
perience has  proved,  that  as  soon  as  the  builders  have 
raited  their  walls  to  a  proper  height  for  the  flooring, 
the  heaviest  beams  and  rafters  may  without  danger  be 
placed  on  the  walls  thus  newly  made,  and  that  die 
thickest  timber  of  a  roof  may  be  placed  on  the  gables 
of  pise  the  very  instant  they  are  completed. 

To  make  good  walls  of  pise  it  is  not  sufficient  that 
the  earth  be  well  beaten,  we  must  also  learn  to  unite 
them  well  together.  In  houses  of  brick  or  stone,  to 
consolidate  their  parts  they  make  use  of  angles  and 
binders  of  free-stone,  and  of  iron-braces  and  cramp- 
irons,  which  are  very  expensive;  but  here  the  binders 
cost  very  little,  consisting  only  of  thin  pieces  of  wood, 
a  few  cramps  and  nails,  and  these  are  found  suf- 
ficient to  give  the  greatest  solidity  to  buildings  of  pise. 
The  first  course  H,  Fig.  13,  being  laid  on  the  front 
and  inner  walls  of  a  house,  we  begin  with  the  second, 
and  if  for  the  inferior  course  has  been  directed  from  G 
to  E,  Fig.  IS,  it  must  for  this  second  be  directed  from 
G  to  H;  bnt  before  this  second  course  is  began,  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  the  mould  a  board  about  five  or  six 
feet  long,  resting  on  the  angle  G,  and  extending  length- 
wise towards  H  ;  this  board  must  be  rough  as  the 
sawyers  have  left  it,  and  about  an  inch  thick,  and  in 
breadth  about  eight,  nine,  or  ten  inches,  so  that  there 
may  remain  on  each  side  four  or  five  inches  of  the  earth 
of  the  wail,  which  is  eighteen  inches  in  thickness ;  by 
this  means  the  board  will  be  entirely  concealed  in  the 
body  of  die  pise,  and  when  there  placed,  neither  the  air 
nor  damp  can  reach  it,  and,  of  course,  there  is  no  danger 
of  its  rotting.  This  has  been  often  proved  by  expe- 
rience, as  iu  taking  down  old  booses  of  pise  such  boards 


I  have  always  been  found  .perfectly  sound,  and  many  that 
have  not  lost  the  colour  of  new  wood.    It  is  easy  to 
'  couccive  how  much  this  board  will  equalize  the  pressure 
of  the  work  raised  above  it,  and  will  also  contribute  to 
bind  together  the  two  lengths  G  E,  and  to  strengthen 
the  angle  G  ;  but  this  is  not  all,  it  is  useful  (particularly 
|  when  the  earth  is  not  of  a  very  good  quality)  to  put 
ends  of  planks  into  the  pise  after  it  has  been  rammed 
to  about  half  the  height  of  the  mould.    These  ends 
of  planks  should  be  only  ten  or  eleven  inches  long,  to 
leave,  as  before,  a  few  inches  of  earth  on  each  side  of 
the  wall ;  if  it  is  eighteen  inches  thick,  they  should  be 
laid  crosswise  (as  the  plank  before-mentioned  is  laid 
lengthwise)  over  the  whole  course,  at  the  distance  of 
about  two  feet  from  one  another,  and  will  serve  to 
equalize  the  pressure  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  work  on 
the  lower  course  of  the  pise.   The  boards  mentioned 
need  only  be  placed  at  the  angles  of  exterior  walla,  and 
in  those  parts  where  the  partition-wall  joins  to  those  of 
I  the  exterior  wall.    The  same  directions  that  have  beeu 
here  given  for  the  second  course  must  be  observed  at 
each  succeeding  course  up  to  the  roof.    By  these 
means  the  reader  will  perceive  that  an  innumerable 
quantity  of  holders  or  binders  will  be  formed  which 
sometimes  draw  to  the  right,  sometimes  to  the  left,  of 
the  angles,  and  which  powerfully  unite  the  front  walls 
with  those  of  the  partitions,  the  several  parte  deriving 
mutual  support  from  one  another,  and  the  whole  being 
rendered  compact  and  solid.    Hence  these  houses,  made 
of  earth  alone,  are  able  to  resist  the  violence  of  the 
highest  winds,  storms,  and  tempests.    The  height  of 
each  story  being  known,  boards  of  three  or  four  feet  m 
length  should  be  placed  before-hand  in  the  pis£,  in 
those  places  where  the  beams  are  to  be  fixed ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  mould  no  longer  occupies  that  place  the 
beams  may  be  laid  on  for  each  story,  and  die  pise  may 
be  continued  as  high  as  the  place  on  which  you  intend 
to  erect  the  roof. 

Oh  building  Park  or  Garden  Wall*  em  Pis*.— With 
respect  to  walls  for  enclosures  of  parks,  gardens,  yards, 
&c,  the  mould  must  be  fixed  in  an  angle,  or  against  a 
building,  if  the  wall  is  to  reach  so  far,  and  the  work- 
men must  proceed  from  thence  to  the  other  extremity 
of  the  wall,  and  when  they  have  fixed  the  first  course 
they  must  raise  the  mould  to  make  the  second,  return- 
ing to  the  place  where  they  began  the  first.  But  when 
a  very  great  enclosure  is  to  be  made,  as,,  fur  instance, 
a  park-wall,  then,  for  the  sake  of  speed,  it  is  necessary 
to  set  several  moulds  and  men  to  work.  In  such  a 
case,  a  mould  should  be  placed  at  each  end,  and  the 
number  of  men  be  double ;  they  w  ill  work  at  the  same 
time,  and  meet  in  the  middle  of  the  wall,  where  they 
will  close  die  first  course,  after  w  hich  each  set  of  men 
raise  dieir  mould  to  moke  their  second  course,  and  both 
:  selting  out  again  for  the  middle,  continue* working  ui  op- 
j  posite  directions  towards  the  ends  where  I  hey  first  began. 
Besides  the  advantages  of  strength  and  cheapness  this 
method  of  building  possesses  Uiat  of  speed  in  the  exe- 
cution.   That  the  reader  may  know  the  time  that  is 
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required  for  building  a  house  or  an  enclosure,  he  need 
only  be.  told  that  a  mason  used  •  to  the  work  can,  with 
the  help  of  bis  labourer,  when  the  earth  lies  near  him, 
build  in  one  day  six  feet  square  of  the  pise.  If  two 
men  can  build  in  one  day  six  feet  square,  it  is  evident 
that  six  men,  which  is  the  necessary  number  to  work 
the  mould  (viz.  three  in  the  mould  and  three  to  dig  and 
prepare  the  earth),  will  build,  in  the  course  of  sixteen 
days,  or  three  weeks  at  most,  a  hou.se  similar  to  plan 
delineated  Plate  II,  Fig.  JS,  and  such  a  house  is 
estimated  to  contain  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  feet 
square  of  wall.  A  very  short  space  of  time  therefore  is 
sufficient  for  a  man  to  build  himself  a  sohd  and  lasting 
habitation.  These  facts,  which  have  been  proved  by 
numberless  instances,  afford  a  proposition  by  which 
every  one  may  determine  the  rime  that  his  house  or 
wall  will  take  in  building,  having  first  ascertained  the 
number  of  feet  it  will  contain . — Thus,  if  be  wishes  to 
have  a  wall  five  hundred  and  forty  feet  long,  and  six  feet 
high,  it  will  be  finished  in  one  month  with  one  single 
mould  and  six  men,  and  if  he  doubles  both  moulds  and 
men  it  will  be  done  in  fifteen  days.  These  are  simple 
bat  necessary  instructions,  for  they  will  prevent  the  in- 
convenience to  which  many  are  exposed  from  having 
the  completion  of  their  building  protracted  beyond  the 
time  that  they  originally  expected.  AH  persons  who 
wish  to  build  may  hence  contract  with  a  builder  that 
the  work  shall  be  finished  on  such  a  day,  or  that  he 
shall  indemnify  them-  for  all  the  losses  which  they  mav 
incur  trom  ms  failure  in  the  making  good  ot 


On  the  Plastering  necessary  to  Pisi  Buildings. — 
The  outside  covering  of  plaster  which  is  proper  for 
pise- walls  is  quite  different  from  that  which  is  made  use 
of  on  any  other  walls ;  it  is  necessary  too,  to  take  the 
proportion  for  laying  it  on.  If  a  house  of  pise  has  been 
began  in  February,  and  completed  in  April,  the  cover- 
ing may  be  laid  on  in  the  autumn,  or,  that  is  to  say, 
five  or  six  months  after  it  is  finished,  or  if  it  is  finished 
in  the  begiuning  of  November  <at  which  time  the 
masons  generally  give  over  working  pise)  it  may  be  laid 
on  in  the  spring.  In  this  interval  the  walls  will  be  suf- 
ficiently dried ;  but  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  it  is 
drought  or  cold  that  extracts  the  moisture  from  the 
earthen  wall;  it  is  only  the  air,  and  particularly  the 
north  air,  which  is  of  itself  sufficient  either  in  summer 
or  winter  to  dry  a  pise  wall  thoroughly.  If  you  happen 
to  lay  your  plaster  over  them  before  the  dampness  is 
entirely  gone  off,  you  must  expect  tliat  the  sweat  of  the  1 
wall  will  cast  off  the  plaster.  To  prepare  a  wall  for 
plastering,  indent  them  with  the  point  of  a  hammer  or 
hatchet  without  being  afraid  of  spoiling  the  surface  left 
by  the  mould ;  all  those  little  dents  must  be  made  as 
close  together  as  possible,  aud  cut  in  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom,  so  that  every  liolc  may  have  a  little  rest  in 
the  inferior  part,  which  will  serve  to  retain  and  support 
the  plaster.  To  do  this  the  masons  must  make  a  small 
scaffold,  in  the  holes  which  tl»e  joists  of  the  mould  have 


left.  This  scaffold  may  be  made  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
when  wilh  the  assistance  of  it  they  have  indented  the 
upper  parts  of  the  bouse,  they  must  run  a  stiff  brush 
over  the  indented  surface  to  remove  all  dust  or  loose 
earth.  The  walls  thus  prepared,  they  may  lay  on  the 
plastering,  but  before  the  manner  of  doing  this  is  de- 
scribed it  should  be  observed  that  there  are  two  kind* 
of  plaster  that  may  be  used  in  the  pise,  viz.  rough-cast 
and  stuccoing.  Hough-cast  consists  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  mortar,  diluted  wilh  water  in  a  tub,  to  which  a 
trowel  of  pure  lime  is  added,  so  as  to  make  it  about 
the  thickness  of  cream  ;  stucco  is  nothing  .  more  than 
poor  mortar,  which  the  labourers  make  up  in  a  clean 
place  near  the  lime-pit,  and  carry  to  the  masons  on 
the  scaffold.  Such  is  the  manner  of  preparing  the  co- 
verings, let  us  now  see  the  manner  of  employing  them. 
For  rough  casting,  one  workman  and  his  labourer  are 
sufficient;  the  workman. on  the  scaffold  sprinkling  with 
a  brush  the  wall  he  has  indented,  swept  and  prepared, 
after  which  he  dips  another  brush  made  of  bits  of  reed, 
box,  Sec.  into  the  tub  which  contains  the  rough-cast, 
and  throws  it  with  the  brush  against  the  wall ;  when  he 
has  covered  with  as  much  equality  as  possible  so  much 
of  the  wall  as  is  within  his.  reach,  he  lowers  his  scaffold, 
and  stopt  up  the  holes  of  the  joists  with  stones  or  old 
plaster,  &c,  does  as  before,  and  continues  lowering 
his  scaffold  in  the  same  manner  till  he  comes  to  the 
bottom  of  the  house.  This  rough-cast,  which  is  at- 
tended with  so  little  expense  or  trouble,  is,  notwith- 
standing, the  best  covering  that  can  be  made  for  pise-, 
walls,  and  for  all  other  like  constructions;  it  contri- 
butes to  preserve  the  building,  and  though  not  beauti- 
ful, has  the  recommendation  of  being  attainable  by 
people  in  moderate  circumstances.  It  is  the  peculiar 
advantage  of  these  buildings  that  all  the  materials  they 
require  are  cheap,  and  the  workmanship  simple  and  easy. 

The  process  of  stuccoing  is  very  different.  Two  work- 
men and  two  labourers  are  requisite  ;  the  two  workmen 
being  on  the  scaffold,  and  one  of  the  labourers  making 
up  the  mortar,  while  the  other  carries  it,  widi  water, 
and  serves  the  workmen.  One  of  the  workmen  holds 
in  his  light  hand  a  trowel,  and,  in  the  other,  a  brush 
widi  which  he  sprinkles  the  wall,  having  before  well 
indented  and  swept  it;  after  which  he  lays  on  a  few 
trowels  full  of  stucco,  .which  he  spreads  as  much  as 
possible,  with  die  same  trowel,  and  dien  he  lays  it  on 
more,  and  thus  continues  his  work,  'life  second  work- 
man has.  also  in  his  left  hand  a  brush,  aud  in  his  right  a 
small  wooden-float ;  he  sprinkles  water  over  die  mortar 
his  partuer  has  spread,  and  rubs  over  the  part  he  has 
wetted  widi  this  wooden-float.  The  reader  easily  per- 
ceives the  progress  of  this  work.  The  first  workman 
lays  on  the  plaster  and  advances  gradually,  the  second 
follows  and  polishes;  one  labourer  makes  up  the  stucco, 
die  other  carries  it  and  serves  the  workmen.  By  this 
progress  the  smoothest  finish  ami  cheapest  plastering  is 
made.  At  the  same  time  that  the  plaster  is  laid  on,  it 
may  also  be  whitened  by  the  use  of  lime  aloue,  which 
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is  also  sin  object  of  economy,  since  it  saves  white- lead, 
&c.  For  this  purpose,  dilute  lime  in  a  tub  of  very 
clear  water,  and  let  a  labourer  take  some  of  it  in  a  pot 
and  carry  it  to  the  workmen,  who  must  lay  it  ou  with  a 
brush ;  mis,  as  well  as  all  other  colours,  adheres  to  the 
plaster  and  never  falls  off,  although  it  is  used  with  water 
only,  without  either  size  or  oil.  This  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  precaution  of  laying  on  the  colour  whilst 
the  plaster  is  still  wet,  as  it  grows  dry  it  incorporates 
mineral  colours  with  its  own  substance,  and  makes  tlietn 
last  as  long  as  itself. 

Lime  is  of  very  general  utility,  it  is  used  in  building, 
in  plastering,  and  in  white-washing ;  and  it  will  appear 
from  the  chapter  about  to  be  added  on  Painting, 
that,  for  that  purpose  also,  it  may  be  employed  with 
advantage.    Those  who  intend  to  build  therefore  ought  j 
always  to  have  a  store  of  lime  by  them,  and  it  should 
be  slaked  a  long  time  before  it  is  used  to  prevent  cre- 
vices and  blisters,  which,  without  this  precaution,  will 
arise  in  the  plaster,  and  give  it  so  disagreeable  an  up-  j 
pearnnce  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  do  the  work  over  j 
again.   The  reason  of  it  is  this,  there  will  always  re-  ' 
main  in  the  lime  some  particles  that  have  not  been 
slaked  in  the  nit,  as  all  the  stones  are  not  reduced  to  j 
lime  in  the  kiln,  and  those  stones  will  resist  the  action 
of  the  water  for  a  time  and  will  burst  from  the  plaster 
after  it  has  been  laid,  leaving  the  crevices  above-men- 
tioned.  This  circmnatance  will  not  happen  if  the  lime, 
after  being  slaked,  is  left  to  stand  some  time  before  it  is 
Used;  indeed  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  let  it  lie  by  a 
whole  year. 

With  regard  to  the  expense  of  walls  of  pise,  of  which 
.  labour  constitutes  the  principal,  and  as  labour  is  dearer 
in  some  places  than  in  others,  the  best  mode  of  esti- 
mating it  will  be  from  the  quantity  of  such  work  that  a 
man  can  perform  in  one  day.  Mr.  Salmon,  of  Woburn, 
has  found,  by  employing  a'  man  in  such  work,  that  he  i 
will  perform  easily,  in  a  day  of  ten  hours,  J  j  square  j 
yards  superficial,  from  which  be  has  estimated  the  ex- 
pense as  follows : — 

Labour  in  making  facing-composition,  filling-  y.  d 
in,  and  ramming,  to  a  sixteen-inch  wall,  I 
when  the  earth  is  at  hand  (labourers'  wages  >2  S 
being  at  Woburn  Is.  lOd.  per  day),  per  yard  \ 
suoerticial   .    .  J 


superficial 
aluc  of  lim 

into  the  face  of  a  yard  superficial  (lime  be- 


Value  of  lime  used  in  the  composition  rammed  ) 

>0 


ing  8d.  per  bushel)  J 

Lime  and  labour  for  rubbing-up  and  finishing  1  n 
the  outside  face  of  the  wall  J° 


Total  for  finishing  and  facing  on  one  side  2  8 
If  a  garden  wall,  or  otherwise,  which  will  re-  )  Q  „ 
quire  facing  and  finishing  on  both  sides  .    .  j 

Total  for  walls  finished  on  both  sides  3  4 
On  the  Painting  m  Fresco  to  Pi*e  Building*,  fyc. — 
That  kind  of  painting,  which  is  known  by  name  of  fresco, 
is  the  most  beautiful  and  the  cheapest  of  any,  and  it  is 


that  which  the  French  author  recommends  for  the  decos 
ration  of  pise  buildings.  The  most  celebrated  painters 
Here  very  partial  to  it,  and  Rome  lias  furnished  many 
excellent  models  in  its  higher  departments,  which  should 
I  engage  us  to  restore  it  from  that  neglect  and  disuse 
j  into  which  it  has  without  reason  been  suffered  to  fall. 
'  W  hoever  wishes  to  have  his  house  painted  in  fresco, 
\  must  have  a  paiuter  ready,  and  place  him  on  the  scaffold 
I  with  the  workmen.  The  latter  lay  on  the  mortar  ss 
before  directed,  and  are  attentive  to  spread  it  very  even 
to  receive  die  paint.  When  they  have  finished  one  part 
they  suspend  their  work  to  give  the  painter  time  to  do 
his ;  for  if  tbey  contiuued  working  on,  the  painter, 
who  cannot  go  on  so  fast  as  they  do,  would  find  the 
mortar  too  dry,  and  the  colours  would  not  incorporate 
with  it.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  plasterer's 
work  should  be  subordinate  to  that  of  the  painter,  for 
which  reason  it  is  sometimes  so  arranged,  that  the  latter 
works,  while  the  former  are  gone  to  their  meals ;  and 
when,  in  his  turn,  he  retires  from  work,  be  traces  out 
the  part  that  the  plasterers  are  to  cover  during  Ins 
absence,  foreseeing  how  much  he  shall  be  able  to  paint 
in  the  course  of  the  day.  All  these  precautions  are 
taken  to  prevent  the  too  speedy  drying  of  the  mortar, 
and  to  save  the  proper  time  to  lay  on  the  colours 
whilst  it  is  fresh. 

Although  this  work  does  not  profess  to  teach  the  art 
of  painting  in  fresco,  it  may  perhaps  be  found  ta 
contain  directions  sufficient  for  the  execution  of  it  in  au 
ordiuaiy  manner.  To  make  the  colour  you  mean  to 
give  a  country-house,  dilute  in  a  large  tub  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  lime  which  has  been  slaked  a  long  time: 
you  must  dilute,  in  another  tub  or  pot,  some  ochre, 
either  yellow  or  red,  or  any  other  mineral  colour  you 
please,  but  always  in  very  clean  water;  after  which, 
pour  a  little  of  the  colour  into  the  large  tub,  and  stir  it 
about  with  a  stick  or  spatula,  so  as  to  mix  it  well  with 
the  lime.  Take  some  of  the  colour  on  a  brush  and  try 
it  on  a  board  or  wall,  and  if  it  be  too  deep  or  too  light 
add  fresh  lime  or  colour  from  the  tub ;  and,  by  repeated 
trials,  you  will  bring  it  to  the  tint  you  wish  to  give  the 
house.  The  colour  being  made  for  the  body  of  the 
house,  the  frames  for  the  doors  and  windows  are  next 
to  be  considered,  and  a  new  colour  chosen  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  rest  of  the  front.  If  the  body  of 
the  house  be  painted  yellow,  or  a  pale  red,  the  angles 
and  frames  may  be  white  or  blue ;  if  it  be  grey/they 
may  be  yellow  or  deep  red ;  and  in  all  cases  it  will  be 
a  very  easy  matter  to  put  the  most  suitable  colours. 
The  plasterers  are  equal  to  painting  the  fronts  of 
houses  in  a  common  way ;  but  when  builders  or  pro- 
prietors wish  to  liave  them  decorated  in  a  superior 
way  they  must  call  in  a  painter,  whose  business  it  is 
to  do  it. 

These  paintings  in  fresco  are  more  lively  and  more 
brilliant  than  any  other,  because  the  colours  are  not 
deadened  by  size  and  oil,  which  do  not  enter  into  their 
composition ;  their  effect  is  surprising,  and  that  pleasure 
may  be  had  at  a  little  expense. 

Xote. 
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ffote. — The  plaster  proper  10  serve  as  a  ground  for 
fresco  painting  or  colouring,  is  made  of  one  part  lime, 
and  th  ee  parts  clean,  sharp,  washed  sand.  This  part  of 
.paintilc  has  been  executed  with  great  success  at  Woburn 
*~Ty,  and  other  places.  It  is  not  very  usual  to  slake 
me  in  England  so  long  before  it  is  wanted,  but  it  is 
UpKellent  practice,  especially  if  it  be  wood-burnt. 


lu  addition  to  the  elaborate  French-work  on  Pisf, 
there  has  now  been  published  in  the  twenty-seventh 
volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
some  very  useful  experiments  made  in  it  by  Mr.  Sal- 
mon, which  may  be  found  of  great  utility  to  such  as 
propose  making  any  buildings  after  the  pise  manner. 


MINING. 


brant 


(IKING  is  the  art  ot  digging  iuto  and  penetrating 
earth  beneath  its  surface,  either  for  the  purpose  of 
"nvering  and  working  veins  of  metallic , ores  and  other 
>le  substances,  or  for  forming  subterranean  pas- 
for  military  opcratious. 
To  carry  on  all  the  processes  of  mining  requires  the 
ibinatton  of  very  considerable  skill  in  several  difficult 
iches  of  engineering.  Most  countries  in  which  me- 
tallic veins  are  found,  have  the  strata  under  the  upper 
•oil,  consisting  of  rock  of  vaiiotis  degrees  of  hardness, 
ft  is  therefore  an  essential  part  of  the  miner's  art, 
Ud  what  indeed  particularly  distinguishes  him  from  a 
common  labourer,  to  be  able  to  break  ground  of  this 
■ort  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  being  cramped  for 
room,  exposed  to  constant  streams  of  water,  and  not 
unfrequently  to  unwholesome  air. 

In  Cornwall  the  workmen  generally  divide  the  ground, 
or  rock,  into  two  general  classes,  one  of  which  they 
call  working-ground,  and  the  other  is  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  shooting-ground. 

The  first  class  includes  all  such  kinds  of  rock  as  may 
be  separated  or  broken  by  the  use  only  of  the  pick  and 
•redgc,  which  latter  is  technically  called  a  grid. 

The  latter  denomination  is  applied  to  all  rock  that 
ia  so  hard  as  to  require  the  use  of  guupowder,  which  is 
bored  by  tools  of  steel,  and  loosened  and  detached  by 
the  explosion  of  the  charges  rammed  into  the  holes. 

The  tools  used  by  the  miners  of  Cornwall  and  Devon 
are  simple,  and  in  their  hands  very  effective  ;  the  form 
of  the  principal  ones  is  delineated  in  the  annexed  en- 
graving (Mi  n  1  nc,  Plate  I.) 

The  pick  (  Fig.  2)  is  UBualiy  of  die  shape  shewn  in 
the  drawing,  but  it  is  varied  a  little  for  some  purposes, 
or  far  different  kinds  of  rock  ;  the  one  side  is  used  as  a 
hammer,  and  is  called  the  poll,  it  serves  to  drive  the 
gad*,  or  to  detach  and  loosen  projecting  parts ;  the 
point  is-  steel,  carefully  tempered,  and  drawn  under 
hammer  to  its  proper  form,  in  which  considerable 
'  is  required,  as  one  kind  of  point  will  not  do  for 
of  ground.   The  weights  of  picks  arc  likewise 


various  according  to  the  situation  and  circumstances 
in  which  they  are  to  be  used,  but  are  never  very  heavy, 
as  experience  has  fully  shewn  that  a  rapid  accession  of 
smart  blow  s  w  hich  may  be  given  by  a  light  tool  produces 
more  effect  than  a  lesser  number  from  a  weighty  instru- 
ment, which  soon  tires  the  workman. 

The  gads  (Fig.  3)  are  wedges  of  steel,  which  are 
driven  into  crevices  of  the  rock,  or  into  small  openings 
made  with  the  point  of  the  pick,  and,  in  skilful  hands, 
they  serve  to  loosen  ground  of  very  dense  texture. 

The  miners'  shovel  (Fig.  4)  has  a  pointed  form, 
which  is  necessary  to  make  it  possible  to  force  it  into  or 
under  the  coarse  and  hard  fragments  of  which  the 
waste  from  a  mine  principally  consists.  It  is  furnished 
with  a  long  handle  somewhat  bent,  by  which  a  man's 
power  is  applied  in  the  most  convenient  form  without 
stooping  the  body. 

The  tools  for  blasting,  or,  as  it  is  technically  called, 
shooting,  consist  of  the 

Fig. 

Sledge,  or  mallet,  7 

Borer,  .    .    .    .    •  8 

Claying  bar,  '»»    .  9 

Needle,  or  nail,  10 

Scraper,  11 

Tamping-bar,      .......  12 

Besides  these  tools  there  are  required  a  powder-horn, 
rushes  to  be  tilled  with  powder,  occasionally  tin  car- 
tridges for  very  wet  ground,  and  paper  rubbed  with  gun- 
powder, or  sometimes  grease,  for  the  snufts  or  fuses. 

The  borer  (Hg.  8)  ia  a  bar  of  iron,  with  a  steel  end, 
formed  like  a  thick  chisel,  and  is  used  by  one  man 
holding  it  in  the  hole  and  constantly  turning  it  round, 
while  his  comrade  strikes  the  upper  end  with  the  iron 
sledge  or  mallet  (Fig.  7).  The  hole  is  occasionally 
cleaned  out  by  the  scraper  (Fig.  11),  which  is  an  iron 
rod  turned  up  at  one  end ;  or,  if  the  ground  is  very  wet, 
and  the  hole  fills  with  mud,  a  stick  beat  at  the  extre- 
mity till  it  forms  a  kind  of  brush  is  used,  and  is  called  a 
swab'Stick.  ■   •  .    •  ■-  •  .-*»'«Br' 

5  T  Holes 
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Holes  for  blastmg  are  generally  about  out  inch  and  a 
quarter  in  tbe  bore,  -and  of  various  depths  from  ten  or 
twelve  inches  to  three  feet,  but  these,  as  well  as  die  po- 
sition and  direction  in  which  they  are  bored,  and  the 
charge  of  powder  employed,  are  subject  to  the  skill  and 
discretion  of  the  miner.  The  rules  by  which  he  is  guided 
art  to  direct  tbe  effort  of  the  explosion  to  a  part  of 
the  rock  which  is  most  easily  displaced,  and  to  propor- 
tion the  charge  to  the  effect  required,  so  as  to  shake 
and  loosen  a  larger  portion  rather  than  to  blow  out  a 
lesser  quantity. 

Fig.  f>  serves  to  explain  the  process  of  blasting,  and 
represents  a  section  of  a  hole  ready  for  firing.  When 
the  hole  is  bored  it  must  be  made  as  dry  as  possible ;  to 
do  which  it  is  partly  filled  with  good  tenacious  clay  and  a 
round  iron  bar,  nearly  fitting  the  bore  of  tlie  hole,  but 
somewhat  tapering,  and  called  the  claying-bar ;  this  is 
driveujn  with  great  violence,  which  so  forces  the  clay  into 
all  the  crevices  of  the  rock,  that  when  the  bar  is  with- 
drawn, the  hole  usually  remains  dry.  Where  this  plan  fails 
from  die  great  flow  of  water  all  round,  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  use  tin  cartridges  furnished  with  a  stern  or 
tube  through  which  the  powder  may  be  inflamed.  A 
section  of  one  of  these  cartridges  is  sho 
Fig.  13. 

When  the  hole  is  dry,  either  by  clay,  or  otherwise, 
the  proper  charge  of  gunpowder  is  introduced,  and  the 
nail,  a  small  taper  rod  which  ought  to  be  made  of 
copper,  is  inserted,  and  reaches  to  tbe  bottom  of  the 
hole ;  the  hole  is  then  ready  to  receive  the  tamping, 
which  is  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  part  of  the 
process.  It  is  by  this  that  the  gunpowder  is  confined, 
and  the  effect  produced ;  different  substances  are  in  use 
for  ramming  into  the  hole  for  this  [purpose;  that  most 
usually  employed  is  any  soft  kind  of  rock,  which  is  free 
from  quartz  or  flinty  matter.  Small  quantities  at  a  time 
are  introduced  into  the  bole,  and  rammed  very  hard  by 
the  tamping-bar,  which  is  held  by  one  man,  and  struck 
with  a  sledge  by  another ;  this  is  continued  until  the  hole 
is  filled  up,  and  the  nail  being  then  drawn  out  by  putting 
a  bar  through  the  eye,  and  striking  it  upward,  leaves  a 
small  perforation  or  vent  for  the  rush  which  conveys  the 
fire. 

The  danger  of  beating  the  tamping  with  iron  tool!  in 
hard  rock,  and  the  many  dreadful  accidents  that  fre- 
quently happen  in  this  operation,  have  led  to  the  intro- 
duction of  contrivances  to  diminish  the  risk ;  but  though 
some  of  these  have  been  well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  j 
yet,  as  they  occasion  a  little  more  trouble,  they  have  not 
been  generally  adopted  by  tbe  miner.  Tbe  simplest  and 
beat  precaution  against  danger  is  to  have  the  nail  of 
copper  instead  of  iron,  but  as  the  former  is  not  so 
easily  made  or  repaired  by  the  smiths  on  a  mine  aa  tlie 
latter,  they  are  not  so  well  liked  by  tbe  workmen. 

Hie  other  modes  of  preventing  danger  in  tamping  is 
by  employing  substances  to  confine  tbe  gunpowder  which 
require  Utile  or  no  force  in  beating  them  into  tbe  hole, 
and  as  dry  sand  wilt  often  serve  the  purpose  if  the  rock 


it  will  not' succeed,  and 
therefore  it  is  seldom  attempted.  A  better  substance  to 
confine  gunpowder  in  holes  is  good  tough  clay,  and  this 
will  answer  in  many  canes  where  sand  will  failj;  particu- 
larly in  wet  ground,  or  in  holes  that  are  inclined  up- 
wards, it  will  produce  the  proper  effect  in  all  but  very 
hard  rocks,  and  if  the  men  could  be  induced  to  use 
it  would  undoubtedly  tend  to  the  saving  many  lives. 

When  the  tamping  is  completely  rammed  in,  and  the 
nail  drawn  out,  a  small  vent  or  touch-hole  remains, 
which  is  to  receive  the  ru$h  to  communicate  the  fire. 
Any  small  tube  filled  with  gunpowder  will  answer  for 
this  purpose,  but  nothing  is  better  or^more  easily  pre- 

the  green  rushes  which  grow  in  wet  marsh  laads  are 
chosen,  and  are  selected  as  long  and  large  as  can  be 
bad.  By  making  a  slit  in  one  side  and  drawing  along 
in  it  the  sharp  end  of  a  piece  of  stick,  the  pith  may  be 
taken  out  very  completely,  and  from  the  elasticity  of 
the  skiu  of  the  rush  the  eut  closes  again.  To  fill  this 
tube  with  gunpowder,  the  rush  is  held  in  one  hand  so 
as  to  pass  through  a  small  quantity  of  powder  retained 
in  tbe  palm  of  the  hand,  and  by  opening  the  slit  with  a 
small  wedge  and  pushing  tbe  rush  along  through  the 
powder  at  the  same  time,  it  is  made  to  embrace  a  quan- 
tity sufficient  to  communicate  inflammation. 

To  fire  the  hole,  one  of  these  charged  rushes  is 
dropped  through  the  vent,  and  is  made  steady  by  a  piece 
of  clay ;  a  paper  snuft  is  then  fixed  to  the  top,  which  is 
so  adjusted  as  to  burn  a  sufficient  time  to  permit  the  man 
who  fires  it  to  retreat  to  a  proper  distance. 

Fig.  6  represents  a  section  of  a  charged  hole  in  a 
rock.  The  portion  which  would  be  dislodged  by  the 
explosion  is  that  part  included  between  A  and  B.  The 
charge  of  powder  is  shewn  by  the  white  part,  which 
reaches  as  high  in  the  hole  as  C :  from  that  point  to 
the  surface  of  the  rock  the  hole  is  filled  with  tamping, 
excepting  the  small  orifice  which  contains  die  rush,  and 
which  has  the  snuff  affixed  at  D. 

Fig.  14  is  a  drawing  of  a  wheelbarrow,  such  as  is 
used  under-ground  for  conveying  ore  and  waste  to  the 
shafts :  these  barrows  are  very  simple  in  their  construc- 
tion, and  adapted  to  the  narrow  and  low  levels  through 
which  they  have  to  pass.  They  are  usually  made  all  of 
deal,  this  timber  being  lightest  and  most  fitted  to  the 
purpose.  The  wheel  has  a  narrow  band  of  iron  round 
it. 

Fig.  5  is  an  iron  bucket,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Corn- 
wall, a  kibble,  and  is  used  for  holding  the  ore  and 
waste  while  it  is  drawn  up  the  shafts  by  machines, 
worked  by  horses,  called  whims.  Kibbles  are  generally 
made  of  wood,  having  very  stout  staves,  very  strongly 
bound  with  heavy  iron  binds  or  hoops,  but  as  those 
made  with  iron  plates  are  to  be  preferred,  and  need  not 
much  exceed  the  others  in  weight,  we  are  glad  to  be 
able  to  exhibit  a  drawing  of  one  of  the  latter  of  an  ap- 
proved form  and  construction. 


A  kibble,  such  as  is  used  with  horse-whims,  holds 
is  not  very  hard  it  may  be  sometimes  used;  but  there  II  about  three  hundred  weight  of  ore,  and  one  hundred 
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and  twenty  kibbles  will  just  clear  a  cubic  fathom  of 


Miners'  work  under-ground  i 
sinking,  driving,  and  stoaping. 

Sinking  is  applied  to  shafts,  and  to  other 

level  to 


Shafts  are  of  different  dimensions  according  to  the 
purposes  they  arc  designed  for ;  the  largest  kind  is  the 
engine-shaft,  in  which  are  generally  placed  the  pumps 
for  draining  the  mine  of  water,  the  ladders  for  the  men, 
and  a  part  divided  off  and  called  the  wbim-shaft,  for 
the  kibbles  to  pass  up  and  down.  Plate  II  (Mining) 
will  be  found  to  represent  a  perspective  view  of  a  part 
of  the  interior  of  one  of  these  shafts. 

A  good  engine-shaft  measures  about  eight  feet  by 
tw  elve,  though  some  are  sunk  of  larger  dimensions. 
Shafts  intended  only  for  hauling  ores  through,  and  those 
for  air  and  foot-way,  may  be  about  six  feet  by  four. 

In  large  shafts,  a  set  of  twelve  men  are  usually  em- 
ployed ;  in  smaller  ones,  eight,  or  even  six,  are  a  suffi- 
cient complement  to  keep  the  work  going.  Tbey  work 
two  or  three  at  a  time,  and  relieve  each  other  every  six 
or  eight  hours,  keeping  good  the  whole  twenty-four 
without  intermission.  The  miners  are  attended  by  la- 
bourers, or  wince-men,  who  haul  up  the  stuff  out  of 
heir  way  as  it  is  broken. 

Sinking  is  contracted  for  by  the  fathom  in  depth,  and 
the  price  therefore  varies  according  to  the  dimensions  of 
the  shaft  as  well  as  according  to  the  hardness  of  the 
ground,  and  the  cirenmstances  relating  to  water,  air,  otc. 
A  medium  price  is  about  ^20  a  fathom  for  shafts  at 
some  depth  from  the  surface,  but  some  have  cost  .£80, 
and  others  are  executed  as  low  as  £5. 

Driving  is  the  term  applied  to  the  execution  of  bori- 
tontal  passages,  which  are  called  adit*  when  used  for  the 
conveyance  of  water  near  the  surface,  and  lexeh  when 
made  for  opening  die  lode  or  vein,  and  forming  com- 
munications from  one  shaft  to  another  under-ground. 
Levels  ought  to  be  seven  feet  in  height,  and  two  feet 
and  a  half  wide ;  by  constructing  them  as  high  as  this, 
room  is  given  to  admit  contrivance 
that  tbey  may  be  continued  to 
without  inconvenience.    More  than  two  miners  cannot 
one  time  on  the  end  of  a  level,  and  the  set  of 
therefore  employed  may  consist  of  six,  relieving 
every  eight  hours,  or  of  four  relieving  twice  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  or  two  men  only,  who  may  work  as 
long  as  circumstances  will  permit.    Driving  is  paid  for 
by  the  fathom  in  length,  the  height  and  width  being 
limited  ;  a  great  variation  of  prices  takes  place  according 
as  the  rock  is  hard  or  soft,  as  work  of  this  sort  is  done 
from  10».  a  fathom  to  «£SQ,  bat  about  £b  a  fathom  is 
the  most  usual  sum  paid  for  this  kind  of  work.    rl  hese 
prices  here,  as  well  as  in  sinking  shafts,  include  every 
expense,  as  the  men  pay  for  their  tools,  candles,  and 
gunpowder,  and  likewise  are  charged 
the  stuff,  and  hauling*  it  to  the  surface. 

Stoaping  is  that  kind  of  work  which  is  not  included 


for  ventilation,  so 
considerable  lengths 
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generally  means  the 
en  the  levels  on 


in  sinking  or  driving,  but 
breaking  away  the  ground  between 
course  of  the  lode  or  vein,  to  get  the  ore.  When  the 
men  work  over  head,  it  is  called  ttoaping  the 
and  when  the  work  is  carried  downwards  it  is 
stoaping  the  bottoms.  As  both 
usually  take  place  where  ore  is  obtained,  the  mode 
of  payment  is  quite  different  from  that  in  sinking  or 
driving,  and  is  here  called  tribute  work,  while  the  other 
is  called  tutwork.  Tribute  means  payment  by  a  pro- 
portion of  the  produce,  so  that  the  men  agree  to  under- 
take a  particular  piece  of  ground  for  a  certain  part  of 
the  value  of  the  ore  they  may  procure,  when  completely 
merchantable  and  fit  for  sale,  every  operation  and  pro- 
cess to  make  it  so  being  conducted  at  their  expense. 
This  mode  of  contracting  is  of  great  advantage  to  the 
owners  of  the  mine,  as  the  men  have  a  constant  interest 
concurring  with  that  of  their  employers,  in  discovering 
and  procuring  the  greatest  possible  quantities  of  ore, 
and  of  returning  it  in  the  best  and  cheapest  manner. 
The  proportion  paid  to  the  miner,  varies,  of  course, 
exceedingly,  as  many  things  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  estimating  a  fair  tribute  for  any  particular  part  of  a 
mine,  but  the  contracts  are  made  at  so  much  out  of 
every  pound's  worth  sold,  and  this  fluctuates  -often  in 
different  parts  of  the  same  mine  from  three-pence  to 
fourteen  shillings.  Nothing  shews  the  necessity  of  a 
mine  being  in  the  hands  (of  skilful  and  honourable 
managers  (more  than  the  great  variation  in;  the  prices 
of  all  kinds  of  work  carried  on  in  these  extensive  under- 
takings. 

We  proceed  to  describe  the  parts  of  an  engine-shaft, 
as  they  appear  delineated  in  the  annexed  engraving 
(Mining,  Plate  II). 

A  AAA.  Timber-framing  put  in  to  support  the 
ground,  where,  from  the  rock  not  being 
hard  to  stand  securely,  this  precaution  becomes 
sary.  Where  boarding  is  required,  the  planks  are  driven 
perpendicularly  between  the  transverse  timber  and  the 
ground. 

BBBB  are  dividing-pieces, or  beams  thrown  cross  the 
shaft  They  serve  to  support  the  sides  of  the  shaft,  to 
attach  the  casing-boards  to,  which  part  off  the  whim- 
shaft  from  the  foot-way  and  pump,  or  engine-shaft 
(it  beuig  [usual  to  consider  a  huge  shaft  of  this  kind  as 
divided  into  the  three  kinds,  each  bearing  its  particular 
name).  And,  lastly,  the  dividing-pieces  support  the 
ends  of  the  bearers  which  carry  the  pumps,  ladders,  &C. 

CCCC.  Casing-boards  which  part  off  the  whim- 
shaft  from  the  other  parts:  they  are  stout  planks  se- 
curely spiked  to  the  dividing-pieces,  and  when  the  shaft 
is  not  perpendicular,  the  kibble  slides  upon  them. 

D.  The  whim-kibble  which  conveys  up  the  ore  and 
waste,  two  of  which  are  employed  in  a  shaft,  one  going 
up  while  the  other  goes  down. 

EF.    Ladders  for  the  workmen,  forming  what  is 
usually  called  the  foot-way. 
G.   Sailer,  a  small  platform  at  the  foot  of  each 

H.  A  column 
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H.  A  column  of  pumps  drawing  out  of  a  cistern 
K,  which  is  supplied  by  a  lower  tier  of  pumps  I,  fur- 
nished at  the  top  with  a  collar  launder  J,  which  deli- 
vers into  the  cistern,  which  likewise  receives  the  stream 
flowing  from  the  level  at  L. 

M,  a  set  of  which  connect*  the  pump  rods,  so  that 
one  set  goes  into  the  column  I,  and  another  is  conti- 
nued lower  to  a  deeper  lift  of  pumps. 

NNNN,  bearers,  or  timber  beams,  which  support 
tlie  pumps  and  keep  them  steady  in  their  places. 

The  ventilation  of  mines  is  so  important  a  subject 
that  we  insert  at  length  the  following  account  of  a  ma- 
chine invented  and  applied  to  that  purpose  by  Mr. 
Taylor,  late  the  manager  of  the  principal  copper  mines, 
in  Devon ;  and  for  which  lie  received  the  silver  medal 
from  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Ma- 
nufactures, and  Commerce. 

"  Next  in  importance  to  the  means  employed  for 
draining  underground  works  from  water,  may  be 
reckoned  those  which  are  intended  to  afford  a  supply 
of  pure  air,  sufficient  to  enable  the  workmen  to  conti- 
nue their  operations  with  ease  and  safety  to  themselves, 
and  to  keep  up,  undiminished,  the  artificial  light  upon 
which  they  depend.  It  is  well  known,  indeed,  to  all 
who  are  practically  engaged  in  concerns  of  this  kind, 
that  men  are  frequently  obliged  to  persevere  in  their 
labour,  where  a  candle  will  scarcely  burn,  and  where 
not  only  their  owu  healdi  materially  suffers  in  the  end, 
but  their  employers  are  put  to  considerable  additional 
expense  by  the  unavoidable  hinderancc  and  the  waste  of 
candles  and  other  materials. 

"  The  following  remarks  are  confined  to  such  mines 
as  are  worked  upon  metalliferous  veins,  according  to  the 
practice  of  this  district,  and  that  of  the  great  seat  of 
mining  in  the  neighbouring  county  of  Cornwall,  from 
which  indeed  ours  is  borrowed.  We  find  then  that  a 
single  shaft,  not  communicating  by  levels  to  another, 
can  hardly  be  sunk  to  any  considerable  dcpUi,  nor  can 
n  level  (or,  as  the  foreign  miners  call  it,  a  gallery)  be 
driven  horizontally  to  any  great  distance,  without  some 
contrivance  for  procuring  currents  of  air  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  of  oxygen,  which  is  so  rapidly  consumed  by 
respiration  and  combustion  in  situations  like  these, 
where  otherwise  the  whole  remains  w  nearly  a  stagnant 
condition. 

"  We  are  here  unacquainted  with  the  rapid  production 
of  those  gases  which  occasionally  in  the  collieries  are 
the  cause  of  such  dreadful  effects  ;  such  as  hydrogen 
Ifas,  or  the  fire-damp,  carbonic  acid,  or  the  choke- 
damp  ;  the  inconvenience  we  experience  takes  place 
gradually  as  we  recede  from  the  opeuings  to  the  at- 
mosphere, arid  seems  to  arise  solely  from  the  causes 
which  have  been  before  assigned,  though  it  is  found  to 
come  on  more  rapidly  in  certain  situations  than  iu  others. 

"  The  most  obvious  remedy,  and  that  which  is  most 
frequently  resorted  to,  is  the  opening  a  communication 
either  to  some  other  part  of  the  mine,  or  to  the  surface 
itself ;  and  as  soon  as  this  is  done,  die  ventilation  is 
found  to  be  complete,  by  the  currents  whicl 


g  a  shaft  it  may 
less,  to  drive  a 


ate'.y  take  place,  often  with  considerable  force,  from 
the  different  degrees  of  temperature  in  the  subterranean 
|  and  upper  atmospheres ;  and  these  currents  may  be 
observed  to  change  their  directions  as  the  temperatures 
alternate. 

"  The  great  objection  to  this  mode  of  curing  the 
evil  is,  the  enormous  expense  with  which  it  is  most 
commonly  attended.  In  driving  a  long  level,  or  tun- 
nel, for  instance,  it  may  happen  to  be  at  a  great  depth 
under  the  surface,  and  the  intervening  rock  of  great 
;  in  such  a  case  every  shaft  which  must  be 
upon  it  for  air  alone,  where  not  required  (as  often 
they  might  not)  to  draw  up  the  waate,  would  cost 
several  hundred  pounds;  or  in 
be  necessary,  at  an  expense  not 
level  to  it  from  some  odier  for  this  purpose  alone. 

"  To  avoid  this,  recourse  has  been  had  to  dividing" 
die  shaft  or  level  into  two  distinct  parts,  communicating 
sear  the  part  intended  to  be  ventilated,  so  that  a  current 
may  be  produced  in  opposite  directions  on  each  side 
the  partition  ;  and  this,  where  room  is  to  be  spared  for 
it,  is  often  effectual  to  a  certain  extent.  It  is  found, 
however,  to  have  its  limits  at  no  very  great  distance, 
and  the  current  at  best  is  but  a  feeble  one,  from  the 
nearly  equal  state*  of  heat  in  the  air  on  each  side.  The 
ouly  scheme  besides  these  has  hitherto  been  to  force 
down  a  volume  of  purer  air,  through  a  system  of  pipes 
placed  for  the  purpose,  and  a  variety  of  contrivaucei 
has  beeu  devised  for  effecting  this ;  most  of  them  are 
so  old  that  they  may  be  found  described  in  Agricola's 
work  De  Re  Metallica.  The  most  common  are  by 
bellows  worked  by  hand;  by  boxes  or  cylinders  of  va- 
rious forms  placed  on  the  surface  with  a  large  opening 
against  die  wind,  and  a  smaller  one  communicating 
with  the  air-pipes  by  a  cylinder  and  piston  working  in 
it,  which  when  driven  by  a  sufficient  force  has  great 
power.  But  the  cheapest  and  most  effectual  scheme 
for  this  purpose,  where  circumstances  will  admit  of.  its 
being  applied,  is  one  which  was  adopted  some  time 
since  in  the  tunnel  of  the  Tavistock  canal.  It  is  by 
applying  the  fall  of  a  stream  of  water  for  this  purpose, 
and  it  has  been  loug  k  nown  that  a  blast  of  considerable 
strength  may  be  obtained  in  diis  manner,  which  has 
the  advantage  of  being  constant  and  self-acting.  The 
stream  being  turned  down  a  perpendicular  column  of 
pipes,  dashes  in  at  a  vessel  so  contrived  as  to  let  off 
the  water  one  way,  with  au  opening  at  another  part 
for  the  air,  which  being  pressed  into  it  by  the  falling 
water,  may  be  conveyed  in  any  direction,  and  will  pass 
through  air-pipes  with  a  strong  current,  which  will  be 
found  efficacious  iu  veutilating  mines  in  many  instances, 
as  it  has  likewise,  in  some  cases,  been  sufficient  for 
urging  the  intensity  of  fires  for  die  purposes  of  the 
forge.  It  is  easily  procured  where  a  sufficient  fall  ia 
to  be  had;  and  the  perpendicular  column  can  be  so 
fixed  as  that  the  water  from  the  bottom  may  pass  off, 
while  the  air  is  forced  into  a  pipe  branching  from  the 
air-vessel,  and  which  is  to  be  continued  to  the  part  of 
where  the  supply  of  fresh  air  is  required. 

"It 
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^  It  has  been  found,  however,  that  the  forcing  into 
vitiated  air  a  mixture  of  that  which  u  purer,  even 
when  the  best  means  are  used,  though  a  measure  which 
affords  relief,  is  not,  in  bad  cases,  a  complete  romedy ; 

depends  on  manual  labour, 
not  unremitted  in  their  action,  it 
ineffectual.  The  foul  air,  charged  with 
of  gunpowder  used  in  blasting,  and  which 
it  strongly  retains,  is  certainly  meliorated  by  the 
mixture  of  pure  air,  but  ia  not  removed.  While  the 
blast  continues,  some  of  it  ia  driven  into  the  other 
parts  of  the  mine;  but  when  the  influx  of  pure  air 
ceases,  it  returns  again :  or  if  during  the  influx  of  pure 
air  a  fresh  volume  of  smoke  be  produced  by  explosions, 
which  are  constantly  taking  place,  it  is  not  until  some 
time  afterwards  that  it  becomes  sufficiently  attenuated 
for  the  workmen  to  resume  their  stations  with  comfort 

*'  A  consideration  of  these  circumstances  led  me  to 
the  supposition  that  the  usual  operation  of  ventilating 
engines  ought  to  be  reversed,  to  afford  all  the  ad- 
vantages that  could  be  desired ;  that  instead  of  using  the 
machines  which  serve  as  condensers,  exhausters  should 
be  adopted;  and  thus,  instead  of  forcing  pure  air 
into  that  in  a  vitiated  state,  a  complete  remedy  could 
oidy  be  had  by  pumping  out  all  that  was  impure  as  fast 
as  it  became  so. 

"  Many  modes  of  doing  this  suggested  themselves, 
by  the  alteration  of  the  machines  common  I  y  applied, 
■nd  by  producing  an  ascending  stream  of  air  through 
pipes  by  a  furnace  constructed  for  the  purpose.  The 
letter  mode  would,  however,  Iwve  been  here  expensive  in 
foe!  as  well  as  in  attendance  ;  and  the  others, 
power  to  overcome  the  friction  of  pistons, 
or  considerable  accuracy  in  construction. 

"  At  length  the  machine  was  erected  of  which  the 
annexed  is  a  drawing ;  which,  while  it  is  so  simple  in 
construction,  and  requires  so  small  an  expense  of 
power,  is  so  complete  in  its  operation,  and  its  parts 
are  so  little  liable  to  be  injured  by  wear,  that  nothing 
more  can  be  desired  where  such  an  one  is  applied. 
This  engine  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  Mr. 
Pepys's  gszometer,  though  this  did  not  occur  to  the 
inventor  until  after  h  was  put  to  work.  It  will  readily 
be  understood  by  an  inspection  of  the  engraving,  ¥1.  HI., 
■where  the  shaft  of  the  mine  is  represented  at  A ;  and  k 
may  here  be  observed,  that  the  machine  will  be  as 
we-H  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  as  at  the  top, 
and  that  in  either  case  it  is  proper  to  fix  it  upon  a 
floor,  which  may  prevent  the  return  of  the  foul  ah 
into  the  mine,  after  being  discharged  from  the  ex- 
hauster :  this  floor  may  be  furnished  with  a  trap-door, 
to  be  opened  occasionally  for  the  passage  of  buckets 
through  it. 

"  fi,  the  air-pipe'from  the  mine  passing  through  the 
bottom  of  the  fixed  vessel  or  cylinder  C,  which  n 
formed  of  timber  and  bound  with  iron  hoops ;  this  is 
frflcd  with  water  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  pipe  B, 
which  is  fixed  a  vabe  opening  upwards  at  D. 

"E,  tbe  air,  or 


an  cu- 


open  at  the  bottom  and  suspended  over  the  air.ptpe, 
immersed  some  way  in  the  water.  It  is  famished  with 
a  wooden  top,  in  which  is  an  •opening  fitted  with  a 
valve  likewise  opening  upwards  at  F. 

"  The  exhausting-cylinder  has  its  motion  up  and  down 
given  to  it  by  the  bob  O,  connected  to  any  engine  by 
the  horizontal  rod  H,  and  the  weight  of  the  cylinder  is 
balanced,  if  necessary,  by  the  counterpoise  I. 

«  The  action  is  obvious—When  the  exhausting-cy. 
lindor  is  raised,  a  vacuum  would  be  produced,  or  rather 
the  water  would  likewise  be  raised  in  it,  were  it  not  for 
the  stream  of  air  from  the  mine  rushing  through  the 
pipe  and  valve  D.  As  soon  as  tlie  cylinder  begins  to 
descend,  this  valve  closes,  and  prevents  the  return  of 
tlie  air  which  is  discharged  through  the  valve  F. 

"  The  quantity  of  air  exhausted  is  calculated  of  course 
from  the  area  of  the  bore  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  length 
of  tlie  stroke. 

"  The  dimensions  which  have  been;  found  sufficient 
for  large  works,  are  as  follow ~ 

"  The  bore  of  the  exhausting-cylinder  two  feet. 

"  The  length  six  feet,  so  as  to  afford  a  i 
feet. 

"  Tbe  pipes  which  conduct  the  air  to  suoh 
gine  ought  not  to  be  less  than  six-inch  bore. 

Tbe  best  rate  of  working  is  from  two  to  throe 
ces  a  minute  ;  but  if  required  to  go  much  faster,  it 
will  be  proper  to  adapt  a  capacious  air-vessel  to  die 
pipes  near  tlie  muchine,  which  will  equalize  the  current 
pressing  through  diem. 

"  Such  on  engine  discharges  more  than  two  hundred 
gallons  of  air  in  a  minute ;  and  I  have  found  that  a 
stream  of  water  supplied  by  an  inch  and  a  half  bore  falling 
twelve  feel,  is  sufficient  to  keep  it  regularly  working. 

"A  small  engine  to  pump  out  two  gallons  at  a 
stroke,  which  would  be  sufficient  in  many  cases,  could 
be  worked  by  a  power  equal  to  raising  a  very  few 
pounds  weight,  as  the  whole  machine  may  be  put  into 
complete  equilibrium  before  it  begins  to  work,  and  there 
is  hardly  any  other  friction  to  overcome  but  that  of  die 
air  passing  through  the  pipes. 

"  The  end  of  the  tunnel  of  the  Tavistock  canal, 
which  it  was  my  object'  to  ventilate,  was  driven  into  tbe 
bill  to  a  distance  of  nearly  three  hundred  yards  from  any 
opening  to  the  surface ;  and  being  at  a  depth  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  vards,  end  all  in  hard  schistu  rock, 
air-shafts  would  have  been  attended  vtjth  an  enormous 
expense;  so  that  tbe  tunnel  being  a  long  one,  it  was 
most  desirable  to  sink  as  few  as  possible,  and,  of  course, 
at  considerable  distances  from  each  other.  Thus  a 
ventilating  machine  was  required,  which  should  act  with 
sufficient  force  through  a  length  of  nearly  half  a  mile) 
and  on  tbe  side  of  the  kill  where  it  first  became  neces- 
sary to  apply  it,  no  larger  stream  of  water  to  give  it 
motion  could  be  relied  on,  than  such  an  one  as  is  men- 
tioned after  the  description  of  the  engine,  and  even  that 
flowed  at  a  distance  from  tlie  shaft  where  the  engine 
was  to  be  fixed ;  which  made  a  considerable  length  of 
necessary. 
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far  Abe  engine  began  to 
Work,  the  sssperiotity  of  iu  action  over  those  formerly 
employed  wm  abundantly  evident.  The  whole  extent 
of  the  tunnel,  which  had  been  uninterruptedly  clouded 
with  smoke  for  aome  months  before,  and  which  die  air 
that  wm  forced  in  never  could  drive  out,  now  became 
speedily  so  clear,  that  the  day-light  and  even  objects  at 
its  mouth  were  distinctly  'seen  from  its  furthest  end. 
.After  blowing  up  the  ruck,  the  miners  could  instantly 
return  to  the  place  where  they  were  employed,  unim- 
peded by  the  smoke,  of  which  no  appearance  would  re- 
main under-ground  in  a  very  few  minutes,  while  it 
might  be  seen  to  be  discharged  in  gusts,  from  the  valve 
at  the  top  of  the  shaft  The  couslaut  current  into  the 
pipe,  at  the  same  time  effectually  prevented  the  accu- 
mulation of  air  unfit  for  respiration.  The  influx  of  air, 
from  the  level  into  the  mouth  of  Uic  pipe,  rushes  with 
such  force  as  instantly  to  extinguish  the  dame  of  a  large 
candle ;  and  any  substance  upplied,  so  as  to  stop  the 
orifice,  is  held  tight  by  the  outward  pressure. 

"  It  is  now  more  than  two  years  since  the  machine 
was  erected,  and  it  has  been  uninterruptedly  at  work 
ever  since,  and  without  repair.  The  length  of  the  tun- 
nel has  been  nearly  doubled,  and  the  pipes,  of  course, 
in  the  same  propoition,  and  no  want  of  ventilation  is 
jet  perceptible. 

"  Two  similar  engines  have  been  since  constructed  for 
other  parts  of  the  same  tunnel,  and  have  in  every  respect 
answered  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed. 

"  The  original  one  is  worked  by  the  small  stream  of 
water  before-mentioned,  by  means  of  a  light  overshot- 
wheel  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  six  inches  in 
breast. — The  two  others  are  attached  to  the  great  over- 
shot-wheel  which  pumps  the  water  from  the  shafts 
which  are  sinking  upon  the  line ;  and  as  their  friction  is 
comparatively  nothing,  this  may  be  done  in  any  case, 
with  so  little  waste  of  power  for  this  purpose  as  not  to 
be  an  object  of  consideration,  even  if  the  power  be  de- 
rived from  more  expensive  means. 

"  The  size  of  the  exhauster  may  always  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  demand  for  air  ;  and  by  a  due  considera- 
tion of  this  circumstance,  this  engine  may  be  effectually 
adapted  not  only  to  mines  and  collieries,  but  also  to 
manufactories,  work-houses,  hospitals,  prisons,  ships, 
and  so  on. 

,  "  Thus,  if  it  were  required  to  ventilate  a  shaft  of  a 
mine,  or  a  single  level,  which  is  most  frequently  the 
case,  where  three  men  are  at  work  at  one  time,  and  we 
allow  that  these  three  men  vitiate  each  twenty-seven 
and  a  half  cubic  inches  of  air  per  minute  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  experiments  of  Messrs.  Allen  and  Pepys), 
and  allowing  further  that  their  candles  vitiate  as  much 
as  tlte  men,  there  will  be  six  times  twenty-seven  and  a 
half  cubic  inches  of  air  to  be  drawn  out  in  a  minute, 
equal  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-five. 

"  Now  a  cylinder  five  inches  in  diameter,  working 
with  a  stroke  at  nine  inches,  wiJI  effect  this  by  one 
stroke  in  a  minute ;  though  it  tsottld  certainly  be  ad- 
visable to  make  it  larger. 


"  Not  being  practically  acquainted  with  coUlerfesy  or 
mines  that  suffer  from  peculiar  gases  that  are  produce  J 
in  them,  I  cannot  state,  from  actual  experiment,  what 
effect  this  machine  might  have  in  relieving  them ;  but 
it  must  appear  evident  to  every  person  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  first  principles  of  pneumatics,  that  it  must  do 
all  that  can  be  wished,  as  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  ma- 
chine must  in  a  given  time  pump  out  the  whole  volume 
of  air  contained  in  a  given  space,  and  thus  change  aa 
impure  atmosphere  for  a  better  one.  And  in  construct- 
ing die  machine  it  is  only  necessary  to  estimate  the  vo- 
lume of  gat  produced  in  a  certain  time,  or  the  capacity 
of  the  whole  fpace  to  be  ventilated.  It  is  easy  to  judge 
how  much  more  this  must  do  for  such  cases  as  these, 
than  such  schemes  as  have  lately  been  proposed  of  ex- 
citing jets  of  water,  or  slaking  lime,  both  of  which 
projects,  likewise,  mus;  fail  when  applied;  aa  one  of 
them  has  when  applied  to  the  case  of  hydrocen  gas. 

uch  a  machine  as  this,  if  the  dreadful  effect 


But  with  such 

of  explosions  of  this  air  are  to  be  counteracted,  it  mar 
be  done  by  one  of  sufficient  size  to  draw  off  the  air  u 
fast  us  it  is  generated ;  and  by  carrying  the  pipes  into  the 
elevated  parts  of  the  mine,  where  from  its  lightness  it 
would  collect.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  desired  to 
free  any  subterraneous  work  from  the  carbonic  acid  gas, 
it  may  as  certainly  be  done  by  suffering  the  pipe  to  ter- 
minate in  the  lower  parts,  where  this  air  would  be  di- 
rected by  its  gravity. 

"  In  workhouses,  hospitals,  manufactories,  &c.,  it  is 
always  easy  to  calculate  the  quantity  of  air  contained  in 
any  room,  or  number  of  rooms,  and  easy  to  estimate 
bow  often  it  is  desirable  to  change  this  m  a  certain 
number  of  hours,  and  to  adjust  the  size  and  velocity  of 
the  engine  accordingly.  Where  this  change  of  foul  ajr 
for  pure  is  to  take  place  in  the  night,  means  for  working 
the  machine  may  be  provided  by  pumping  up  a  quantity 
of  water  into  a  reservoir  of  sufficient  height  to  admit  of 
its  flowing  out  during  the  night  in  a  small  stream,  with 
sufficient  fall,  so  as  to  give  motion  to  the  engine ;  or  by 
winding  up  a  weight  of  sufficient  size,  or  by  many  other 
means  which  are  easily  devised. 

"  If,  for  instance,  a  room  in  which  fifty  persons  slept 
was  eighty  feet  long,  twenty  wide,  and  ten  high,  it 
would  contain  16,000  cubic  feet  of  air,  and  if  this  was 
to  be  removed  twice  iu  eight  hours,  it  would  require  a 
cylinder  of  thirty  inches  diameter,  working  with  n  four* 
feet  stroke  four  times  in  a  minute,  to  do  it ;  or  nearU 
that.  Such  a  cylinder  could  be  worked  by  the  descent 
of  ten  gallons  of  water  ten  feet  in  a  minute;  or,  for 
the  whole  time,  by  eighty  hogsheads  falling  the  same 
height. 

"  But  this  is  a  vast  deal  more  than  could  be  required, 
as  the  fifty  people  would  iu  eight  hours  vitiate  only  three 
thousand  gallons  of  air,  which  could  be  removed  by  one 
hundred  and  fifty  strokes  of  a  cylinder,  twelve  inches 
diameter,  with  a  four  feet  stroke,  which  would  not  re- 
quire an  expenditure  of  more  than  one  thousand  the 
hundred  gallons  of  water  properly  applied,  or  about 
twenty-cigbt  hogsheads." 

MODELLING. 
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Mob  els,  iu  imitation  of  any  natural  or  artificial 
substance,  are  most  usually  made  by  means  of  moulds, 
composed  of  plaster  of  Paris.  For  tbe  purpose  of 
making  these  moulds,  this  kind  of  plaster  is  more  fit 
than  any  other  substance,  on  account  of  the  power  it 
has  of  absorbing  water,  and  quickly  condensing  into  a 
hard  substance,  even  after  it  has  been  rendered  so  thin 
as  to  be  of  the  consistence  of  cream.  It  is  sold  in  the 
shops  at  different  prices ;  the  finest  being  made  use  of 
4>r  casts,  and  the  middling  sort  for  moulds.  It  may 
be  very  easily  coloured  by  means  of  almost  auy  kind  of 
powder  excepting  what  contains  an  alkaline  salt;  for 
this  would  chemically  decompose  it,  and  render  it  unfit 
for  use.  A  very  considerable  quantity  of  chalk  would 
also  render  it  soft  and  useless,  but  lime  hardens  it  to  a 
great  degree.  Tbe  addition  of  common  size  will  render 
It  much  harder  than  if  mere  water  is  made  use  of.  In 
;  making  either  moulds  or  models,  we  must  be  careful 
not  to  make  the  mixture  too  thick  at  first ;  for  if  this  is 
done,  and  more  water  added  to  thin  it,  the  composition 
will  always  prove  brittle  and  of  a  bad  quality. 

The  particular  manner  of  making  models  depends  on 
the  form  of  tbe  subject  to  be  taken.  The  process  is 
easy,  where  the  parts  are  elevated  only  iu  a  slight 
degree,  or  where  they  form  only  a  right  or  obtuse 
angle  with  the  priucipal  surface  from  which  they  pro- 
ject ;  but  where  the  parts  project  in  smaller  angles,  or 
from  curves  inclioed  towards  the  principal  surface,  the 
work  is  more  difficult.  This  observation,  however, 
holds  good  only  with  regard  to  hard  and  inflexible  bo- 
dies. 

The  moulds  are  to  be  made  of  various  degrees  of 
thickness,  according  to  the  sue  of  the  model  to  be 
cast;  and  may  be  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch,  or,  if 
very  large,  an  inch  and  an  half.  Where  a  uumber  of 
models  are  to  be  taken  from  one  mould,  it  will  likewise 
be  necessary  to  have  it  of  a  stronger  contexture  than 
where  only  a  few  are  required,  for  very  obvious  reasons. 
When  a  model  is  to  be  taken,  the  surface  of  the  origi- 
■  nal  is  first  to  be  greased,  in  order  to  prevent  the  plaster 

•  from  sticking  to  it ;  but  if  the  substance  itself  is  slip- 
pery, as  is  the  case  with  the  internal  parts  of  the  human 
body,  this  need  not  be  done ;  when  necessary,  it  may 
be  laid  over  with  linseed  oil  by  means  of  a  painter's 

•  Wash.  Tbe  original  is  then  to  be  laid  on  a  smooth 
table,  previously  greased  or  covered  with  a  cloth,  to 

>  prevent  the  plaster  sticking  to  it ;  then  surround  the 
original  with  a  frame  or  ridge  of  glaziers'  putty,  at  such 
a  distance  from  it  as  will  admit  tbe  plaster  to  rest  upon 
lha  table  on  all  sides  of  the  subject  for  about  an  inch, 


or  as  much  as  is  sufficient  to  give  the  proper  degree  of 
strength  to  the  mould.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  plaster 
is  then  to  be  poured  as  uniformly  as  possible  over  4» 
whole  substance,  until  it  be  every  where  covered  to 
such  a  thickness  as  to  give  a  proper  substance  to  the 
mould,  which  may  vary  in  proportion  to  tbe  size.  The 
whole  must  then  be  suffered  to  remain  in  this  condition 
till  the  plaster  has  attained  its  hardness;  when  tbe 
frame  is  taken  away,  the  mould  may  be  inverted,  and 
the  subject  removed  from  it;  and  when  the  plaster  is 
thoroughly  dry  let  it  be  well  seasoned.** 

Having  formed  and  seasoned  tbe  moulds,  they  must 
next  be  prepared  for  the  casts  by  greasing  tbe  inside  of 
them  with  a  mixture  of  olive-oil  and  lard  m  equal 
parts,  and  then  filled  with  fine  fluid  plaster,  and  the 
plane  of  the  mould  formed  by  its  resting  on  tbe  surface 
of  the  table  covered  to  a  sufficient  thickness  with  coarse 
plaster,  to  form  a  strong  basis  or  support  for  the  cast 
where  this  support  is  requisite,  as  is  particularly  the 
case  where  the  thin  and  membranous  parts  of  the  body 
are  to  be  represented.  After  the  plaster  is  poured  into 
the  mould,  it  must  be  suffered  to  stand  untd  it  has  ac- 
quired tbe  greatest  degree  of  hardness  it  will  receive } 
after  which  the  mould  must  be  removed  :  but  this  will 
be  attended  with  some  difficulty  when  the  shape  of  the 
subject  is  unfavourable ;  and  in  some  cases  the  mould 
must  be  separated  by  means  of  a  small  mallet  and 
chisel.  If,  by  these  instruments,  any  parts  of  the  model 
should  be  broken  off,  they  may  be  cemented  by  making 
tbe  two  surfaces  to  be  applied  to  each  other  quite  wet, 
then  interposing  betwixt  them  a  little  liquid  plaster; 
and,  lastly,  the  joint  smoothed  after  being  thoroughly 
dry.  Any  small  holes  that  may  be  made  in  the  mould 
can  be  filled  up  with  liquid  plaster,  after  the  sides  of 
them  have  been  thoroughly  wetted,  and  smoothed  over 
with  the  edge  of  a  knife. 

Besides  models  which  are  taken  from  inanimate  bo- 
dies, it  is  often  necessary  to  take  the  exact  resemblance 
of  people  while  living,  by  using  the  face  itself  as  a 
model,  from  whence  to  take  a  mould.  The  operation 
is,  undoubtedly,  disagreeable,  yet  it  is  what  many  per- 
sons of  the  highest  rank  have  submitted  to.  There  is 
also  some  danger  unless  the  operator  understands  his 
business  well.  It  may,  however,  be  performed  with- 
out the  smallest  risque,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  by  those 
who  are  conversant  with  modelling.  The  person  from 
whom  the  cast  is  to  be  taken  is  to  be  laid  horizontally 
on  his  back,  with  the  head  raised  to  the  exact  position 
iu  which  it  is  naturally  carried  when  the  body  is  erect ; 
then  the  parts  to  be  represented  must  be  covered  owr 
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with  oil  of  almonds,  after  which  the  face  is  then  to  be 
covered  with  fiDe  fluid  plaster,  beginning  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  forehead,  and  spreading  it  over  the  eyes, 
which  are  to  be  kept  dote,  yet  not  closed  so  strongly  as 
to  cause  any  unnatural  wrinkles.  Cover  then  the  nose 
and  ears,  taking  care  to  plug  up  first  the  "  meatus  au- 
di torti"  with  cotton,  and  the  nostrils  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  tow  rolled  up,  of  a  proper  size,  to  exclude  the 
plaster.  During  the  time  the  nose  is  thus  stopped,  the 
person  is  to  breathe  through  the  mouth;  and  in  this 
state  the  fluid  plaster  is  to  be  brought  down  low  enough 
to  cover  the  upper  Up,  observing  to  leave  the  rolls  of 
tow  projecting  out  of  the  plaster.  When  this  becomes 
sufficiently  hard,  the  tow  may  be  withdrawn,  and  the 
■cetrils  left  free  and  open  for  breathing.  The  mouth  is 
then  to  be  closed  m  its  natural  position,  and  the  plaster 
brought  to  the  extremity  of  the  chin.  Begin  men  to 
cover  that  part  of  the  breast  which  is  to  be  represented, 
and  spread  the  plaster  to  the  outsides  of  the  arms  and 
upwards,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  meet  and  join  that 
which  is  previously  laid  on  the  face :  wheu  the  whole 
i  has  acquired  its  due  hardness,  it  is  to  be  cautiously 
up  and  removed.  After  this,  the  mould  is  to  be 
oed,  and  k  m  fit  for  casting  of  models.  In  the 
model,  the  eyes,  that  are  necessarily  shown  dosed,  are 
to  be  carved,  so  that  the  eyelids  may  be  represented  in 
an  elevated  posture,  the  nostrils  hollowed  out,  and  the 
back  part  of  the  head,  from  which,  on  account  of  the 
hair,  uo  mould  caa  be  taken,  must  be  finished  accord- 
ing to  the  skill  of  the  artist.  The  edges  of  the  model 
are  then  to  be  neady  smoothed  off,  and  the  bust  fixed 


We  ahatt  now  give  some  account  of  modelling  as  it 
refers  to  sculpture.  As  not  only  the  beginning  of 
sculpture  was  ui  clay,  tor  the  purpose  of  forming  sta- 
tues, but  as  models  are  still  made  in  clay  or  wax,  for 
every  work  undertaken  by  the  sculptor ;  we  shall  first 
consider  the  method  of  modelling  figures  iu  clay  or 
wax. 

Few  tools  are  necessary  for  modelling  in  clay.  The 
clay  being  placed  on  a  stand,  or  sculptor's  easel,  the 
artist  begins  the  work  widi  his  hands,  and  puts  the 
whole  into  form  by  the  same  means.  The  most  expert 
practitioners  of  this  art  seldom  use -any  other  tool  than 
their  fingers,  except  in  such  small  or  sharp  parts  of 
their  work  as  the  ringers  cannot  reach.  For  these  oc- 
casions they  are  provided  with  three  or  four  small  tools 
of  wood,  about  seven  or  eight  inches  in  length,  which 
are  rounded  at  one  end,  and,  at  the  other  they  are  flat, 
and  shaped  into  a  sort  of  claws.  These  tools  are  called, 
by  the  French,  ebauchoirs.  In  some  of  these  the 
claws  are  smooth,  for  the  purpose  of  smoothing  the 
surface  of  the  model ;  and,  in  others,  they  are  made  with 
teem,  to  rake  or  scratch  the  clay,  which  is  the  first 
process  of  the  tool  on  the  work,  and  in  which  state  many 
parts  of  the  model  arc  frequently  left  by  artists,  to  give 
«a  appearance  of  freedom  and  skill  to  (heir  work. 

If  clay  could  be  made  to  preserve  its  original 
moisture,  h  would  undoubtedly  be  the  fittest  substance 


for  the  models  of  the  sculptor :  but  when  it  is  placed 
either  in  the  fire,  or  left  to  dry  imperceptibly  in  the  air, 
its  solid  parts  grow  more  compact,  and  the  work 
shrinks,  or  loses  a  part  of  its  dimensions.  This  dimi- 
nution in  size  would  be  of  no  consequence,  if  it  affected 
the  whole  work  equally,  so  as  to  preserve  its  propor- 
tiops.  But  this  is  not  always  the  case,  for  the 
parts  of  the  figure  drying  sooner  than  the  larger, 
thus  losing  more  of  their  dimensions  in  tht 
of  time  than  the  latter  do,,  the  symmetry 
tions  of  the  work  inevitably  suffer. 

This  inconvenience,  however,  is  obviated  by  fo 
the  model  first  in  clay,  and  moulding  it  in  plaster  of 
Paris  before  it  begins  to  dry,  and  the  taking  a  plaster 
cast  from  that  mould,  and  the  repairing  it  carefully 
from  the  original  work  ;  by  which  means  you  have  the 
exact  counterpart  of  the  model  in  its  most  perfect  state; 
and  you  have,  besides,  your  clay  at  liberty  for  any 
other  work. 

In  order  to  model  m  wax,  you  must  prepare  the  wax 
in  the  following  manner: — To  a  pound  of  wax  add  half 
a  pound  of  seammony  (some  mix  turpentine  also),  and 
melt  the  whole  together  whh  oil  of  olives;  putting 
more  or  less  oil  as  you  would  have  yonr 
harder  or  softer.  Vera"' 


this  composition,  to  give  it  a  reddish 
tion  of  flesh. 

In  modelling  in  wax,  the  artist  sometimes  uses  his 
fingers,  and  sometimes  tools  of  die  same  sort  as  those 
described  for  modelling  in  day.  It  is  at  first  more  dif- 
ficult to  model  in  wax  than  in  clay,  but  practice  will 
render  it  familiar  and  easy. 

Of  the  Use  of  the  Model.— Whatever  Considerable 
work  is  undertaken  by  the  sculptor,  whether  bas-relief,  or 
statue,  &c,  it  is  always  requisite  to  form  a  previous 
model  of  the  same  size  as  the  intended  work ;  and  the 
model  being  perfected,  according'  to  the  method  before 
described,  whether  it  is  m  clay,  or  in  wax,  or  a  cast  m 
plaster  of  Paris,  becomes  the  rule,  whereby  the  artist  guides 
himself  in  the  conduct  of  bis  work,  and  the  standard 
from  which  he  takes  all  its  measurements.  In  order  to 
regulate  himself  more  correctly  by  it,  be  puts  over  the 
head  of  the  model  an  immovable  cirde,  divided  into 
degrees,  with  a  movable  rule  fastened  in  the  centre  of 
the  circle,  and  likewise  divided  into  parts.  From  the 
extremity  of  the  rule  hangs  a  line  with  a  lead,  which 
directs  him  in  taking  aQ  (he  points  which  are  to  be 
transferred  from  die  model  to  d>e  marble ;  and  from  the 
top  of  the  marble  is  hung  also  a  line,  tallying  with  that 
which  is  bung  from  the  model ;  by  the  correspondence 
of  which  two  lines  the  points  are  ascertained  m  me 
marble. 

Many  eminent  sculptors  prefer  measurements  taken 
by  the  compasses  to  the  method  just  described ;  for  this 
reason,  that  if  the  model  is  moved  but  ever  so  little 
from  its  level,  the  points  ere  no  longer  the  same. 

This  method,  however,-  offers  the  best  means,  by 
which  mechanical  precision  may  be  attained ;  but  it  is 
manifest,  that  enough  yet  remains  to  exercise  and  rfis- 
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play  the  genius  and  skill  of  the  artist.  For,  first,  as  it 
is  impossible,  by  the  means  of  a  straight  line,  to  deter- 
mine with  precision  the  procedure  of  a  curve,  the  artist 
derives  from  this  method  no  certain  rule  to  guide  him 
as  often  as  the  line  which  he  is  to  describe  deviates 
from  the  direction  of  the  plumb-line.  It  is  also  evi- 
dent, that  this  method  affords  no  certain  rule  to  deter- 
mine exactly  the  proportion  which  the  various  parts  of 
the  figure  ought  to  bear  to  each  other,  considered  in 
their  mutual  relation  and  connexions.  This  defect, 
indeed,  may  be  partly  supplied  by  intersecting  the 
plumb-line*  by  horizontal  ones ;  but  even  this  resource 
has  its  inconveniences,  since  the  squares  formed  by 
transversal  lines  that  are  at  a  distance  from  the  figure 
(though  they  are  exactly  equal),  yet  represent  the 
parts  of  the  figure  as  greater  or  smaller,  according 
as  they  are  more  or  less  removed  from  one  point  of 
view. 

The  method  of  making  models  in  plaster  of 
Parts  is  undoubtedly  the  most  easy  way  of  obtaining 
them.  When  models,  however,  arc  made  of  such 
large  objects  that  the  model  itself  must,  be  of  consider- 
able size,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  making  it  in  the  way 
above  described.  Such  models  must  be  constructed  by 
the  band  with  some  soft  substance,  as  wax,  clay, 
putty,  &c.,  and  it^  being  necessary  to  keep  all  the  pro- 
of a  single  model  of  this  kind  must  be  a  work  of  great 
labour  and  expense,  as  well  as  of  time.  Of  all  those 
which  have  been  undertaken  by  human  industry,  how- 
ever, perhaps  the  most  remarkable  is  that  constructed 
by  General  Pseiffer,  to  represent  the  mountainous  parts 
x>f  Switzerland.  It  is  composed  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  compartments,  of  different  sizes  and  forms, 
respectively  numbered,  and  so  artfully  put  together, 
that  they  can  be  separated  and  replaced  with  the 
greate/t  ease.  The  model  itself  is  twenty'feet  and  a  half 
long,  and  twelve  broad,  and  formed  on  a  scale  which 
represents  two  English  miles  and  a  quarter  by  an  Eng- 
lish foot ;  comprehending  part  of  the  cantons  of  Zug, 
Zurich,  Schweitz,  Underwalden,  Lucerne,  Berne,  and 
a  small  part  of  the  mountains  of  Glarus;  in  all,  an 
extent  of  country  of  eighteen  leagues  and  a  half  in 
length,  and  twelve  in  breadth.  The  highest  point  of 
the  model,  from  the  level  of  the  centre  (which  is  the 
lake  of  Lucerne),  is  about  ten  inches:  and  as  the  most 
elevated  mountain  represented  therein  rises  1,475  toises, 
or  9,440  feet,  above  the  lake  of  Lucerne,  at  a  gross 
calculation,  the  height  of  an  inch  in  the  model  is  about 
900  feet.  The  whole  is  painted  of  different  colours, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  represent  objects  as  they  exist  in 
'nature ;  and  so  exactly  is  this  done,  that  not  only  the 
woods  of  oak,  beech,  pine,  and  other  trees,  are  dis- 
tinguished, but  even  the  strata  of  the  several  rocks  are 
marked,  each  being  shaped  upon  the  spot,  and  formed 
of  granite,  gravel,  or  such  other  substances  as  com- 
pose the  natural  mountain.  So  minute  also  is  the  accu- 
racy of  the  plan,  that  it  comprises  not  only  all  the 
lakes,  rivers,  towns,  villages,  and 


but  every  cottage,  bridge,  torrent,  road,  and  even  every 
path  is  distinctly  marked. 

The  principal  materia)  employed  in  the  construction, 
of  this  extraordinary  model,  is  a  mixture  of  charcoal, 
lime,  clay,  a  little  pitch,  with  a  thin  coat  of  wax;  and  it 
is  so  hard  that  it  may  be  trod  upon  without  any  damage. 
It  was  begun  in  the  year  1766,  at  which  time  the  Ge- 
neral was  about  fifty  years  of  age,  and  it  employed 
him  till  the  month  of  August  1785;  during  ail  which 
long  space  of  time  he  was  employed  in  the  most 
laborious  and  even  dangerous  tasks.  He  raised  the 
plans  with  his  own  hands  on  the  spot,  took  the  ele- 
vation of  mountains,  and  laid  them  down  in  their 
several  proportions.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  labo- 
rious employment,  he  was  twice  arrested  for  a  spy ; 
and  in  the  popular  cantons  was  frequently  forced  to 
work  by  moon-light,  in  order  to  avoid  the  jealousy  of 
the  peasants,  who  imagined  that  their  liberty  would  be 
endangered  should  a  plan  of  their  country  be  taken 
with  such  minute  exactness.  Being  obliged  frequently 
to  remain  on  the  tops  of  some  of  the  Alps,  where  no 
provisions  could  be  procured,  he  took  along  with  hint 
a  few  milch  goats,  who  supplied  him  with  nourish- 
ment. When  any  part  was  finished,  he  sent  for  the 
people  residing  near  the  spot,  and  desired  them  to  ex- 
amine each  mountain  with  accuracy,  whether  it  cor- 
responded, as  far  as  the  smallness  of  the  scale  would 
admit,  with  its  natural  appearance ;  and  then,  by  fre- 
quently retouching,  corrected  the  deficiencies.  Even 
after  the  model  was  finished,  he  continued  his  Alpine 
expeditions  with  the  same  ardour  as  ever,  and  with  a 
degree  of  vigour  that  would  have  fatigued  a  much  younger 
person.  All  his  elevations  were  taken  from  the  level  of 
the  lake  Lucerne ;  which,  according  to  M.  Saussure,  is 
l  ,408  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean. 

To  take  a  cast  in  metal  from  any  small  auimal,  in- 
sect, or  vegetable. — Prepare  a  box  of  four  boards;  suf- 
ficiently large  to  hold  the  animal,  in  which  it  must  be 
suspended  by  a  string,  and  the  legs,  wings,  &c.  of 
the  animal,  or  the  tendrils,  leaves,  8tc.  of  the  vege- 
table, must  be  separated,  and  adjusted  in  their  right 
positiou  by  a  pair  of  small  pincers.  A  due  quantity- of 
plaster  of  Paris  mixed  with  talc,  must  be  tempered  to 
the  proper  consistence  with  water,  and  die  sides  of  the 
box  oiled.  Also  a  straight  piece  of  stick  must  be 
I  put  to  the  principal  part  of  the  body,  and  pieces  of 
wire  to  the  extremities  of  the  other  parts,  in  order 
that  they  may  form,  when  drawn  out  after  the  matter 
of  the  mould  is  set  and  firm,  proper  channels  ■  for 
pouring  in  the  metal,  and  vents  for  the  air,  which 
otherwise,  by  the  rarefaction  it  would  undergo  from 
the  heat  of  the  metals,  would  blow  it  out,  or  burst  die 
mould.  In  a  short  time  the-  plaster  will  set,  and  be- 
come hard,  when  the  stick  and  wires  may  be  drawn 
out,  and  the  frame  or  coffin  in  which  the  mould  was 
cast  taken  away;  and  die  mould  must  then  be  put, 
first,  into  a  moderate  heat,  and,  afterwards,  when  it  is 
as  dry  as  can  be  rendered  by  that  degree, 
;  which  unry  be  gradually 
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whole  be  red  hot  Th«  animal  or  vegetable  enclosed 
in  the  mould,  will  then  be  burnt  to  a  coal  ;  and  may 
be  totally  calcined  to  ashes,  by  blowing  for  some  time 
into  the  charcoal  and  passages  made  for  pouring  in  the 
metal,  and  givhig  vent  to  the  air,  which  will  at  the 
same  time  that  it  destroy*  the  remainder  of  the  animal 
or  vegetable  matter,  blow  out  the  ashes.  The  mould 
most  then  be  suffered  to  cool  geutly,  and  will  be  per- 
fect, the  destruction  of  the  substance  included  in  it 
having  produced  a  corresponding  hollow ;  but  it  may 
nevertheless  be  proper  to  shake  die  mould,  and  turn  it 
upside  down,  as  also  to  blow  with  the  bellows  into 
each  of  the  air-vents,  in  order  to  free  it  wholly  from 
any  remainder  of  the  ashes ;  or  where  there  may  be  an 
opportunity  of  filling  the  hollow  with  quicksilver,  it  will 
be  found  a  very  effectual  method  of  clearing  the  cavity, 
as  all  dust,  ashes,  or  small  detached  bodies,  will  ne- 
cessarily rise  to  the  surface  of  the  quicksilver,  and  be 
poured  out  with  it.  The  mould  being  thus  prepared, 
it  must  be  heated  very  hot,  when  used,  if  the  cast  is  to 
be  made  with  copper  or  brass,  but  a  less  degree  will 
serve  for  lead  or  tin.  The  metal  being  poured  into  the 
mould,  must  be  gently  struck,  and  then  suffered  to  rest 
till  it  be  cold ;  at  which  time  it  must  be  carefully  taken 
from  the  cast,  but  without  the  force :  for  such  parts  of 
the  matter  as  appear  to  adhere  more  strongly,  must 
be  softened,  by  waking  in  water  till  they  be  entirely 
loosened,  that  none  of  the  more  delicate  parts  of  the 
cast  may  be  broken  off  or  bent. 

When  talc  cannot  be  obtained,  plaster  alone  may  be 
used  ;  but  it  is  apt  to  be  calcined,  by  the  heat  used 
in  burning  the  animal  or  vegetable  from  whence  the 
cast  is  taken,  and  to  become  of  too  incoherent  and  fri- 
able a  texture.  Stourbridge,  or  any  other  good  clay, 
washed  perfectly  fine,  and  mixed  with  an  equal  part  of 
fine  sand,  may  be  employed.  Pounded  pumice-stone, 
and  plaster  of  Paris,  in  equal  quantities,  mixed  with 
washed  clay  in  the  same  proportion,  is  said  to  make 
excellent  moulds. 

To  take  Casta  from  Medals. — In  order  to  take  co- 
pics  of  medals,  a  mould  mast  first  be  made;  this  is 
generally  either  of  plaster  of  Paris,  or  of  melted  sul- 
phur. 

After  having  oiled  the  surface  of  the  medal  with  a 
little  cotton,  or  a  camel's-hoir  pencil  dipped  iu  oil  of 
olives,  put  a  hoop  of  paper  round  it,  standing  up 
above  the  surface  of  the  thickness  you  wish  the  mould 
to  be.  Then  take  some  plaster  of  Paris,  mix  it  with 
water  to  the  consistence  of  cream,  and  with  a  brush 
rub  it  over  the  surface  of  the  medal,  to  prevent  air- 
holes from  appearing;  then  immediately  afterwards 
it  to  a  sufficient  thickness,  by  pouring  on  more 
Let  it  stand  about  half  an  hour,  and  it  will  in 
that  time  grow  so  hard,  that  you  may  safely  take  it  off , 
men  pare  it  smooth  on  the  back  and  round  die  edges 
neatly.  It  should  be  dried,  if  in  cold  or  damp  wea- 
ther, before  a  brisk  fire.  If  you  cover  the  face  of  the 
mould  with  fine  plaster,  a  coarser  sort  will  do  for  the 


time  than  can  be  used,  as  it  will  soon  get  hard,  and 
cannot  be  softened  without  burning  over  again. 

Sulphur  roust  uot  be  poured  upon  silver  medals,  as 
this  will  tarnish  them. 

To  prepare  this  mould  for  casting  sulphur  or  plaster 
of  Paris  in,  take  half  a  pint  of  boiled  linseed-oil,  and 
oil  of  turpentine  one  ounce,  and  mix  them  together  in 
a  bottle;  when  wanted,  pour  the  mixture  into  a  plate 
or  saucer,  and  dip  the  surface  of  the  mould  into  it; 
take  the  mould  out  again,  and  when  it  baa  sucked  in 
the  oil,  dip  it  again.  Repeat  this,  fill  the  oil  begins  to 
stagnate  upon  it;  then  take  a  little  cottonwool,  hard 
rolled  up,  to  prevent  the  oil  from  sticking  to  it,  and 
wipe  it  carefully  off.  Lay  it  in  a  dry  place  for  a  day 
or  two  (if  longer  the  better),  and  the  mould  will  ac- 
quire a  very  hard  surface  from  the  effect  of  the  oil. 

To  cast  plaster  of  Paris  in  tlus  mould,  proceed  «  ith 
it  in  the  same  manner  as  above  directed  for  obtaining 
the  mould  itself,  first  oiling  the  mould  with  olive-oil. 
If  sulphur  cast*  are  required,  it  must  be  melted  in  an 
iron  ladle. 

Another  method  with  isinglass. — Dissolve  isinglass  in 
water  over  the  fire ;  then,  whh  a  hair-pencil,  lay  the 
melted  isinglass  over  the  medal ;  and.  when  you  have 
covered  it  properly  let  it  dry.  When  it  is,  hard,  raise 
the  isinglass  up  with  the  point  of  a  penknife,  aud  it  will 
fly  off  like  horn,  having  a  sharp  impression  of  the 
medal. 

The  isinglass  may  be  made  of  auy  colour,  by  mixing 
the  colour  with  it ;  or  you  may  breail>e  on  the  concave 
side,  and  lay  gold  leaf  on  it,  which,  by  shining  through* 
will  make  it  appear  like  a  gold  medal.  But  if  you  wish 
to  imitate  a  cupper  medal,  mix  a  little  carmine  with  the 
isinglass,  and  lay  gold  leaf  cm  as  before. 

To  colour  Plaster. — Plaster  of  Paris  may  be  tinged 
with  several  colours,  when  you  are  casting,  by  mixing  it 
with  Prussian  blue,  red  lead,  or  yellow  ochre,  with 
which  you  may  compose  a  blue,  red,  yellow,  and 
green.  As  the  coloured  plaster  takes  a  little  more 
time  to  dry  than  when  it  is  unmixed,  you  may  sift  some 
dry  plaster  upon  the  back  of  the  casts  when  in  the 
mould,  which  will  make  them  dry  quicker. 

It  will  not  be  deemed  irrelevant  to  this  subject  to 
notice  M.  Lenormand's  account  of  his  art  of  moulding 
carving  in  wood.  It,  was  published  a  few  years  since 
in  the  "  Biblioilieque  Physico-Econouiique ;"  he  Mas 
led  to  the  invention  through  that  sort  of  necessity  which 
results  from  the  want  of  good  carvers.  He  had  sees 
plasterers  supply  the  want  of  good  modellers  by  hv 
c rusting  in  their  decoratings  plaster  moulded  on  excel- 
lent models;  be  therefore  conceived  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  mould  carving  in  wood,  to  be  afterwards 
applied  to  cabinet-makers*  work.  He  was  aware  that 
eery  hard  wood,  such  as  box,  might  be  moulded  by  putting 
it  under  a  press  in  copper  moulds,  after  having  sub- 
jected it  to  certain  preparations,  but  for  this  purpose 
very  expensive  moulds,  an  excellent  press,  &c.  are  re- 
quired, which  occasions  considerable  expense,  and  by 
this  method  bas-reliefs  only  can  be  executed;  but  the 
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art,  which  Lenorroand  calls  his  own,  requires  only 
cheap  materials  with  very  little  practice,  and  affords  the 


means  of  making  not  only  figures  in  relief,  but  even 
the  most  difficult  objects  in  sculpture.  The  following 
is  the  process  us  described  by  the  inventor. 

"  I  made  very  clear  glue  with  five  parts  of  Flanders' 
glue  and  one  part  of  fish-glue,  or  isinglass.  I  dissolved 
these  two  kinds  of  glue  separately  in  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  and  mixed  them  together  after  they  had  been 
strained  through  a  piece  of  fine  linen  to  separate  the 
filth  and  heterogeneous  parts  which  could  not  be  dis- 
solved. The  quantity  of  water  cannot  be  fixed,  be- 
cause all  kinds  of  glue  are  not  homogeneous,  so  that 
some  require  more  and  some  less.  The  proper  degree 
of  liquidity  may  be  known  by  suffering  the  mixed  glue 
to  become  perfectly  cold  ;  it  must  then  form  a  jelly,  or 
rather  a  commencement  of  jelly.  If  it  happens  that  it  | 
is  still  liquid  when  cold,  a  little  of  the  water  must  be  \ 
evaporated  by  exposing  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  con- 
tained to  heat.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  has  too  much  I 
consistence,  a  little  warm  water  must  be  added.  In  a 
word,  the  proper  degree  will  be  ascertained  by  a*  few 
trials. 

"  The  glue,  thus  prepared,  is  to  be  heated  till  you  can 
scarcely  endure  your  finger  in  it ;  by  this  .operation  a 
little  water  is  evaporated,  and  the  glue  acquires  more 
consistence.  Then  take  fine  raspings  of  wood,  or  saw- 
dust, sifted  through  a  fine  hair-sieve,  and  form  it  into  a 
paste,  which  must  be  put  into  moulds  of  plaster  or  sul- 
phur after  they  have  been  well  rubbed  over  with  Unseed 
or  nut-oil,  in  the  same  manner  as  when  plaster  is  to  be 
moulded.  Care  must  be  taken  to  press  the  paste  in  the 
mould  with  your  hand,  in  order  that  it  may  acquire  all 
the  forms  of  the  mould :  then  cover  h  with  an  oiled 
board,  and,  placing  over  it  a  weight,  suffer  it  in  that 
manner  to  dry.  The  desiccation  may  be  hastened  and 
rendered  more  complete  by  a  stove.  When  the  im- 
pression is  dry,  remove  the  rough  part,  and  if  any  in- 
equalities remain  behind  they  must  be  smoothed :  after 
which  the  impression  may  be  affixed  with  glue  to  the 
article  for  which  it  is  intended.  Then  cover  it  with  a 
few  strata  of  spirit  of  wine  varnish,  as  is  done  in  gene- 
ral in  regard  to  carved  work,  or  with  wax  iu  the  encaustic 
manner.  It  requires  much  attention  to  discover  that 
such  ornaments  are  not  carved  in  the  usual  manner. 
Gilding  may  be  applied  to  them  with  great  facility. 
This  operation  is  exceedingly  easy ;  nothing  is  necessary 
but  moulds ;  and,  with  a  little  art,  the  ornaments  may 
be  infinitely  varied. 

"  I  tried  also  to  mould  figures,  and  completely  suc- 
ceeded. These,  however,  require  more  care.  I  first 
make  a  paste,  similar  to  the  former,  with  very  fine  saw- 
dust, and  place  a  stratum,  of  about  two  lines  in  thick- 
ness, on  every  part  of  the  mould  j  after  which  it  is  left 
to  dry  almost  entirely.  In  the  mean  rime,  I  prepare  a  | 
coarse  paste  with  coarse  saw-dust  which  has  not  been 
made  to  pass  through  a  fine  but  a  coarse  sieve,  and  in- 1 
stead  of  Flanders'  glue  I  employ  common  glue,  which 
is  less  expensive,  adding  to  it  a  sixth  of  fish  glue.  I 


first  put  together  two  parts  of  the  mould,  after  intro- 
ducing into  the  joints  a  slight  stratum  of  the  fine  paste, 
which  I  make  very  clear,  and  apply  with  a  small  brush, 
I  fill  up  the  vacuity  between  the  two  pieces  with  coarse 
paste.  I  then  apply  the  third  piece  as  I  did  the  second} 
and  so  on  until  the  whole  are  adjusted,  always  filling  up 
the  vacuities  with  coarse  paste.  I  sutler  the  whole  to 
dry  in  the  mould,  and  obtain  a  figure  in  relief  of  solid 
wood  executed  with  all  the  delicacy  of  plaster  figures. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  remove  with  a  sharp  knife,  or 
small  file,  the  prominences  formed  by  the  joinings.  If 
the  figure  be  not  suffered  to  dry  too  much,  these  pro- 
minences may  be  easily  removed  with  the  point  of  a 
sharp  penknife.  It  will  be  necessary  to  learn  the  art  of 
determining  the  proper  degree  of  desiccation;  for  if  the 
figure  be  taken  from  the  mould  before  it  is  properly 
dried  it  will  become  warped,  and  if  it  be  too  dry,  it  can* 
not  be  corrected  but  with  a  file,  which  is  tedious  and 
laborious,  whereas,  if  the  proper  moment  be  seized, 
the  paste  may  be  cut  like  wax ;  especially  if  the  saw- 
dust has  been  fine,  which  is  necessary  for  the  exterior 
strata.  The  figures  may  then  be  completely  dried  in  a 
stove,  by  which  means  they  will  acquire  a  degree  of 
desiccation  and  solidity  hardly  to  be  conceived.  Figures 
thus  moulded  may  be  bronsed  or  varnished :  they  will 
then  be  unalterable  by  the  effects  of  moisture  or  dryness. 

"  I  have  already  said,  that  Flanders,  and  not  common 
glue,  ought  to  be  employed  for  the  exterior  strata,  be- 
cause this  glue  is  almost  colourless.  When  this  cannot 
be  had,  a  glue  fit  for  the  purpose  may  be  made  by 
boiling  shreds  of  parchment  in  common  water  till  dis- 
solved: whereas  the  other,  being  dark-coloured,  gives 
too  obscure  a  tint  even  to  walnut-tree  wood.  Being 
desirous  to  try  whether  my  moulded  figures  would  be 
unalterable  by  the  effects  of  moisture  or  dryness,  I  made 
the  following  experiments:-— 

w  Experiment  I. — I  exposed,  in  a  large  bell-glas* 
filled  with  atmospheric  air,  two  figures,  one  of  which  was 
varnished  and  the  other  not.  I  placed  tinder  the  bell 
Saussure's  hygrometer,  and  a  capsule  filled  with  water, 
after  having  moistened  the  sides  of  the  bell.  The  air 
was  soon  saturated  with  water,  and  the  hygrometer 
marked  100  degrees.  I  observed  no  alteration  what- 
ever in  the  varnished  figure,  and  the  other  exhibited  no 
other  sensible  alteration  than  a  commencement  of  so- 
lution in  the  glue,  so  that  on  applying  my  finger  to  its 
surface  it  was  found  to  be  somewhat  viscid ;  in  a  word, 
the  figure  was  not  in  the  least  warped. 

"  Experiment  II. — I  then  introduced  my  two  figures 
and  the  hygrometer  into  another  very  dry  bell,  under 
which  I  placed  a  capsule  filled  with  calcined  pot-ash. 
The  moisture  of  the  air  by  which  the  figures  were  sur- 
rounded was  soon  absorbed,  and  the  hygrometer  indi- 
cated zero.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  whole 
moisture  imbibed  by  the  unvarnished  figure  was  entirely 
dissipated,  I  left  every  tiling  in  statu  quo  for  four  hours, 
the  hygrometer  still  indicating  zero.  I  then  took  out 
the  two  figures,  neither  of  which  had  experienced  the 
least  alteration. 

it 
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"  Experiment  III.— I  repeated  the  first  experiment 
with  •  new  to  cause  the  two  figures  to  absorb  as  much 
moisture  as  possible  ;  and  when  the  hygrometer  marked 
100°  I  took  them  from  the  bell,  and  suddenly  intro- 
duced them  into  a  stove,  the  heat  of  which  was  60°  of 
Reaumur.  The  unvarnished  one  became  dry  without 
cracking,  and  the  other  showed  a  little  softening  in  the 
varnish.  This  effect  I  ascribed  to  the  imperfect  desicca- 
tion before  the  experiment,  for  the  softening  was  more 
considerable  than  is  generally  the  case  when  a  varnished 
body  is  exposed  to  heat 

"  These  experiments  appeared  to  me  sufficient  to  in- 
duce me  to  conclude,  that  sculpture  in  moulded  wood, 
according  to  the  process  here  described,  is  unalterable 
by  moisture  or  drought,  for  in  our  climates  the  thermo- 
meter never  rises  to  50s.  Such  sculptured  figures  have 
the  solidity  of  wood,  and  are  even  preferable  to  it ;  for 
•  slight  blow  given  to  wood,  if  cut  across  the  fibres. 


of  artificial  wood,  if  I  may  be' allowed  the  expression, 
are  homogeneous  io  all  their  parts,  and  are  not  so  easily 

broken. 

"  Besides  the  advantages  which  this  inventiou  on  the 
first  view  exhibits,  it  offers  others  which  may  be  of 
great  utility  to  our  arts  and  manufactures.  1st.  In  the 
large  manufactories  of  mirrors,  the  ornaments  in  gene- 
ral are  in  a  very  bad  taste,  and  miserably  executed,  be- 
cause the  carvers  are  very  ill  paid.  If  this  new  method 
be  adopted,  sculptors  would  pay  more  attention  to  their 
first  work  ;  they  would  mould  their  ornaments  in  piaster 
or  in  sulphur,  then  take  a  multitude  of  copies  with  the 
greatest  facility,  and  these  ornaments  would  add  to  the 
value  of  our  furniture.  2d.  Inlaycrs  would  make  much 
t  works  by  employing  pastes  of  different  co- 
i,  which  might  be  managed  with  greater 
ease  than  the  thin  pieces  of  coloured  boards  which  they 
employ." 
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This  business  requires  the  aid  of  a  number  of  other 
mechanics.  The  joiner,  turner,  cabinet-maker,  wire- 
drawer,  Sic.  have  all  their  share  in  the  manufacture  of 
musical  instruments  of  the  different  kinds' ;  it  may  there- 
fore be  more  interesting  to  our  readers  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  construction  of  several  of  the  more  common  instru- 
ments, than  pretend  to  lay  down  rules  for  putting  die  in- 
struments together. 

Musical  instruments  have  been  arranged,  according 
as  they  are  calculated  for  exciting  sound  by  the  vibra- 
tions of  die  air,  or  by  the  joint  effects  of  the  air  and  a 
solid  body  vibrating  together.  The  main  varieties  of 
stringed  instruments  are  found  in  the  harp,  the  piano- 
forte, the  guitar,  the  violin,  and  the  iEolian  harp.  In 
these,  and  in  others  of  a  similar  construction,  the  force 
of  the  sound  of  the  strings  is  increased  by  means  of  a 
sounding-board,  which  appears  agitated  by  their  motion, 
and  to  act  with  greater  effect,  and  more  powerfully  on 
the  air  than  the  strings  could  do  alone.  In  the  harp 
the  sound  is  produced  by  inflecting  the  string  with  the 
finger,  and  then  permitting  it  to  return  to  its  place.  It 
is  imagined,  that  the  lyre  of  the  ancients  differed  from 
the  modern  harp  chiefly  in  its  form  and  compass,  except 
that  the  performer  sometimes  used  a  plectrum,  which 
was  a  small  instrument  made  of  ivory,  or  some  other 
substance,  for  striking  the  strings.  Each  note  in  the 
harp  has  a  separate  string :  in  the  Welsh  harp,  which  is 


not  much  used  in  England,  there  are  two  strings  to 
each  note  of  the  principal  scale,  with  an  intermediate 
row  for  the  semi-tones.  In  the  pedal  harp,  the  half- 
notes  are  formed  by  pressing  pins  against  the  strings,  so 
as  to  shorten  their  effective  length.  Instead  of  this 
method,  we  have  heard  that  an  attempt  was  some  years 
since  made  to  produce  the  semi-tones  by  changing  the 
tension  of  the  strings. 

In  the  harpsichord,  and  in  the  spinnct,  which  is,  in 
fact,  but  a  small  harpsichord,  the  quill  acts  like  the 
finger  in  the  harp,  or  die  plectrum  in  the  lyre,  and  it  is 
fixed  to  the  jack  by  a  joint  with  a  spring,  allowing  it, 
without  difficulty,  to  repass  the  string,  which  is  metallic 
In  some  cases,  leather  is  used  instead  of  quills,  which  is 
intended  to  render  the  tone  more  mellow,  and,  of 
course,  less  powerful.  Besides  two  strings  in  unison 
for  each  note,  the  harpsichord  has  generally  a  third, 
which  b  an  octave  above  them.  There  are  various 
means  adopted  to  produce  different  modifications  of  the 
tone,  as  striking  the  wire  in  different  parts,  or  by  bring- 
ing soft  leather  loosely  into  contact  with  its  fixed  extre- 
mity. When  the  finger  is  removed  from  the  key  a 
damper  of  cloth  falls  on  the  string,  and  destroys  its 
motion.  In  all  instruments  of  this  kind,  the  perfection 
of  the  tone  depends  much  on  the  sounding-board :  it  is 
usually  made  of  thin  deal  wood,  strengthened  at  different 
parts  by  thicker  pieces  fixed  below,  it. 
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In  tbe  piano-forte  the  sound  is  produced  by  a  blow 
of  a  hammer  raised  by  a  lever,  which  is  as  much  de- 
tached from  it  as  possible.  The  dulcimer  of  the  Ger- 
mane is  also  made  to  sound  by  the  percussion  of  ham- 
mers held  in  the  hand  of  the  performer.  The  grand 
piano-forte  resembles  the  harpsichord  in  form,  but  its 
action  and  tone  are  much  superior.  Its  wires  run  lon- 
gitudinally along  the  belly,  or  sounding-board,  supported 
at  about  two-thirds  of  an  inch  distance  by  small  low 
curved  battens  of  beech,  or  other  wood,  on  which  are 
pins  firmly  driven  into  the  battens,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  wires  perfectly  parallel.  These  battens, 
called  bridges,  determine  tbe  lengths  of  the  several 
wires;  though  the  latter  pass  beyond  them  for  some 
distance,  berug  looped  on  at  their  farther  ends  to  stout 
phis  driven  into  a  solid  part  of  the  frame-work,  and 
coming  over  the  bridge  which  is  next  to  the  keys,  with 
which  it  is  parallel,  and  winding  on  a  set  of  iron  pegs, 
which  being  driven  into  a  solid  block  of  hard  wood,  are 
turned. either  right  or  left  by  means  of  a  small  instru- 
ment called  a  tuning-hammer,  and  are  thus  tightened 
or  relaxed  at  pleasure.  The  shortest  wires  are  the 
thinnest,  which  lie  to  the  right,  and  give  the  upper 
notes.  The  longest  arc  to  the  left,  and  give  the  lowest 
notes;  those  between  them  are  longer  or  shorter  ac- 
cording to  their  situation;  their  several  lengths  in- 
creasing as  they  approach  towards  the  left  side  of  the 
instrument;  forming,  by  means  of  the  bridges,  which 
lay  obliquely,  a  triangular  figure.  Each  note  has  three 
wires,  lying  within  somcwliat  less  than  half  an  inch  in 
breadth :  these  are  equidistant,  and  proceed  to  three 
rows  of  tuniug-pius,  so  that  the  tuner  cannot  mistake  as 
to  which  of  the  three  wires  he  acts  upon.  The  wires 
arc  imported  from  Germany,  our  artisans  not  having 
acquired  the  mode  of  giving  them  a  due  degree  of 
temper.  We  understand,  a  noble  Earl  is  making  expe- 
riments on  different  kinds  of  wire,  in  hopes  of  rivalling 
or  surpassing  that  of  foreign  manufacture.  Those  of 
the  higher  notes  are  of  brass,  and  commonly  begin 
with  No.  8,  9,  or  10,  gradually  increasing  in  thickness 
until  they  reach  the  extent  of  about  four  octaves,  when 
they  give  place  to  copper  wires,  which  produce  a  deeper 
sound. 

.  The  wires  of  the  piano  arc  made,  as  wc  have  ob- 
served, to  sound  by  means  of  wooden  levers,  called 
hammers,  each  of  which  has  a  rising  projection  at  its 
end,  covered  with  folds  of  leather,  so  as  to  produce  a  | 
clear  tone.  These  hammers 'are  impelled  upwards  by 
means  of  the  keys,- which  being  depressed  by  the  fingers,  \ 
and  balancing  on  small  battens,  on  which  they  are  ar- 
ranged and  kept  steady  by  strong  pins  passing  through 
near  the  points  of  equilibrium,  also  huving  little  knobs 
of  pump-leather  standing  on  stems  of  wire  at  their  inner 
ends,  cause  the  levers  to  rise  on  the  least  touch  of  the 
finger,  with  a  smart  stroke,  so  as  to  touch  the  three 
wires  of  their  respective  notes.  The  levers  being  fixed 
to  a  frame,  parallel  with  the  keys,  by  means  of  vellum 
hinges,  return  to  their  places,  and  lay  on  a  small  parallel 
apron  covered  with  ba«e,  so  that  no  rattling  nor  gingling 

l  . 


results  from  their  retrocession.  These  hammers  may  be 
distinctly  seen  when  working,  as  they  pass  through  a 
broad  slit  made  in  the  sounding-board,  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  instrument.  At  the  inner  extremities  of  the  keys 
!  are  small  pieces  of  buff-leather,  which  take  off  the 
;  sound  that  would  else  proceed  from  their  contact  with 
die  shafts  of  the  dampers ;  which  are  contrivances  for 
stopping  the  tones  of  such  wires  as  are  struck  by  the 
hammers,  so  soon  as  the  finger  is  taken  off  from  the 
key. 

Most  grand  piano-fortes  have  two  pedals,  one  for 
each  foot,  communicating  with  the  interior.  One  • 
serves  to  raise  all  tbe  dampers  completely,  the  other  to 
throw  the  whole  of  the  key-frame  to  tbe  right,  more  or 
less ;  by  this  means  the  hammers  are  slid  at  the  same 
moment,  in  a  body,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  the 
j  right,  so  as  to  quit  either  one  or  two,  at  pleasure,  of 
.  the  left-hand  wires  of  each  note,  and  to  strike  upon 
only  one,  or  two,  as  is  judged  proper  for  tbe  greater  or 
less  diminution  of  sound.  Other  pedals  are  sometimes 
affixed  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  kind  of  flat  cover, 
like  Venetian  blinds,  laying  over  the  wires,  thereby  to 
allow  rjiore  or  less  sound  to  pass.  The  .sounding-board, 
or  belly,  is  made  of  very  fiue  narrow  deals,  chiefly  im- 
ported from  the  Continent,  so  closely  joined  that,  in 
many,  no  line,  or  indication  of  junction,  can  be  distin- 
guished. 

The  square  piano-forte  is  very  different  in  form  from 
the  grand.  It,  however,  has  an  action,  or  movements, 
nearly  similar.  Its  belly  is  short,  and  the  bridge,  or 
sounding-board,  is  rather  curved.  In  some,  tbe  tuning- 
pegs,  which  are  four  in  a  line,  form  a  kind  of  co- 
lumn on  the  right ;  in  others,  they  are  immediately  be- 
yond that  bridge  which  is  almost  parallel  with  the  keys. 
Each  note  has  two  wires;  those  in  alt,  and,  indeed, 
down  to  G,  on  the  clef-line,  are  usually  steel,  from 
No.  8  to  12 ;  the  middle  notes  have  brass  wire ;  about 
half  an  octave  of  the  bass  parts  are  furnished  with 
copper ;  and  the  eight  or  ten  lowest  notes  are  of  brnss 
wire,  on  which  a  thinner  wire  of  the  same  metal  is 
wound  in  an  open  spiral  manner;  whereby  a  deep 
tone  is  produced.  Square  piano-fortes  are  made  with 
pedals,  but  nqt  for  sliding  the  keys  and  removing  the 
hammers  laterally.  That  could  not  be  done  to  any  pur- 
pose in  this  instrument;  as  the  wires,  instead  of  re- 
ceding from  the  player  in  a  perpendicular  line  with  the 
keys,  lie  across  at  nearly  right  angles.  One  pedal  is  all 
that  is  necessary,  namely,  to  rai.se  the  dampers  while 
tuning. 

The  piano-forte  is  of  German  origin,  and  derives  its 
name  from  its  equal  command  both  of  softness  and 
strength  of  tune.  The  chief  beauty  of  this  instrument, 
and  which  indeed  constitutes  its  principal  excellence 
over  the  harpsichord,  is  its  capacity  of  obeying  tbe 
touch,  so  as  to  enable  the  performer  to  vary,  and  ac- 
commodate the  expression  to  all  those  delicacies,  ener- 
gies, and  striking  lights  and  shades  which  characterize 
the  most  refined  compositions.  This  instrument,  though 
of  modern  invention,  has  received  many  useful  and 
5  Y  valuable 
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valuable  improvement  from  the  ingenuity  of  Englishmen,  I 
as  well  as  of  foreigners.  In  that  slate,  in  which  we 
have  described  it  as  the  grand  piano-forte,  and  in  which 
it  is  furnished  with  its  additional  keys,  it  is  not  only 
qualified  to  give  brilliancy  ami  effect  to  sonatas,  con- 
certos, nnd  all  pieces  of  extraordinary  execution,  but 
forms  an  expressive  accompaniment  to  the  voice,  and  is 
thought,  by  the  best  judges,  to  be  one  of  the  most 
elegant  mstrumeots  in  the  whole  compass  of  musical 
practice. 

The  guitar,  or  cittern,  is  generally  played  with  the 
ringers,  like  the  harp,  and  was  in  vogue  with  us  some  | 
years  back,  when  improvements  were  made,  on  it,  par- 
ticularly by  the  addition  of  six  keys,  corresponding  with 
the  six  wires ;  these  were  called  boxed  guitars,  and,  by 
some,  piano- forte  guitars.  The  instrument  has  a  broad 
neck,  on  which  are  various  frets,  made  of  wires,  fixed 
into  the  finger-board,  at  right  angles  with  the  wires; 
these  being  the  guides  for  the  ringers  to  make  the  several 
notes,  by  pressing  between  the  frets.  The  bridge  is 
very  low,  and  stands  behind  a  circular  sound-hole,  co- 
vered with  an  ornamented  and  perforated  plate;  the 
body  of  the  guitar  is  of  an  oval  form,  the  sides  perpen- 
dicular to  the  belly  and  back.  This  instrument  is  strung 
peculiarly  ;  the  upper  open  note,  G,  is  of  double  steel 
wires,  about  No.  4;  the  second,  E,  is  also  double, 
No.  6 ;  the  third  is  of  brass,  double,  and  givei  C ;  the 
fourth  is  double,  of  brass,  and  gives  G,  an  octave  be- 
low the  upper  wires ;  the  fifth  is  E,  an  octave  below 
the  second  wires ;  and  the  sixth  is  C,  the  octave  below 
the  third.  The  two  last  are  single  wires,  covered  with  ' 
very  fine  wire,  as  closely  as  possible,  like  the  fourth  strings 
of  violins.  The  wires  loop  at  the  bottom  to  little 
ivory  studs,  and  at  the  top  to  small  steel  studs,  moving 
in  grooves,  eacb  of  them  winding  up  with  a  watch-key, 
so  as  to  put  them  in  tune  respectively.  The  Spanish 
guitar  is  strung  with  cat-gut  partly ;  but  the  lower  notes 
are,  like  those  of  the  harp,  made  of  floss-silk,  covered 
very  closely  with  fine  wire.  The  Spaniards  are  sup- 1 
posed  to  be  too  inventors  of  the  guitar,  who  derived  its 
name  Guitarra  from  Cithara,  the  Latin  denomination 
for  almost  every  instrument  of  the  lute  kind.  These 
people  are  so  partial  to  music,  and  to  thai  of  the  guitar 
in  particular,  that  there  are  few,  even  of  the  labouring 
class,  who  do  not  solace  themselves  with  the  practice 
of  iu  They  use  the  guitar  to  serenade  their  mis- 
tresses, and  there  is  scarcely  an  artificer  in  any  of  die 
cities,  or  principal  towns,  who,  when  his  work  is  over, 
doe*  not  entertain  himself  with  his  guitar. 

The  clarichord  of  the  Germans  differs  from  other 
keyed  instruments  by  the  length  of  the  string,  which  is 
attached  at  one  end  to  a  bridge,  and  at  the  other  to  a 
pin  or  screw  as  usual,  but  the  effective  length  is  ter- 
minated on  one  side  by  the  bridge,  and,  on  the  other,  j 
by  a  flat  wire  projecting  from  the  end  of  the  key,  which 
strikes  the  string,  and  likewise  serves  as  a  temporary 
bridge  as  long  as  the  sound  continues.  The  remainder 
of  the  string  is  prevented  from  sounding  by  being  in 
contact  with  a  strip  of  cloth,  which  stops  the  vibration 


as  soon  as  the  hammer  falls.  The  instrument  is  capable 
of  great  delicacy,  but  is  deficient  in  force. 

Of  the  drum  6pecies  we  have  an  abundant  variety. 
The  side,  or  military  dram,  is  well  known ;  it  is  of  a 
cylindrical  form,  hollow,  and  covered  at  each  end  with 
parchment,  that  can  be  stretched  or  relaxed  at  pleasure, 
by  means  of  cords  or  braces,  acted  upon  by  bands  of 
leather.  It  is  monotonous,  but  habit  has  so  far  recon- 
ciled us  to  its  uses  that  we  consider  it  as  a  musical  in- 
strument, though  it  is  not  in  strictness  entitled  to  that 
designation,  nor  is  any  instrument  of  this  description  to 
be  so  classed,  excepting  the  kettle-drum,  or  timbale, 
which  being  regularly  tuned,  the  one  to  die  key-note, 
and  the  other  to  its  fourth  below  or  fifth  above,  are  sa- 
tisfactorily and  efficiently  introduced  into  full  bands,  ifl 
which  their  emphasis,  their  powers,  and  their  thunder- 
ing roll,  frequently  prove  very  acceptable  aids,  and  pro- 
duce the  richest  effects.  The  kettle-drum  derives  its 
English  name  from  its  form,  the  bottom  being  a  large 
semi-spherical  kettle  of  copper,  and  the  head  being  of 
vellum,  or  goat-skin,  stretched  on  a  metal  hoop,  which 
being  lowered  or  raised  by  screws  at  pleasure,  so  as  to 
vary  the  internal  measurement,  can  be  tuned  precisely 
to  any  given  intonation.  They  are  accounted  bass-instru- 
ments, on  account  of  their  grave  sounds.  Though  our 
cavalry,  for  many  Years,  were  generally  provided  with 
kettle-drums,  yet  they  were  not  of  our  own  invention ; 
nor  were  they  known  iu  Europe  before  the  Holy  Wars, 
when  they  were  first  adopted  from  the  Saracens,  or 
Moors,  who  were  accustomed  to  carry  them,  of  im- 
mense bulk,  suspended  on  either  side  of  camels;  the 
driver  beating  as  the  animal  moved  on. 

The  tabor  is  a  small  drum,  so  flat,  that  the  two  heads 
are  not  more  than  three  inches  asunder.  It  is  only  used 
as  an  accompaniment  to  the  pipe,  for  dances,  &c 
Both  are  played  by  the  same  performer :  while  the  tones 
of  the  pipe  are  regulated  by  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand, 
which  stop  the  holes,  the  tabor  is  beat  by  the  right. 
The  tabor  and  pipe  arc  favourite  instruments  with  the 
common  people  of  most  countries  in  Europe,  and  are 
particularly. calculated  for  dancing  parties. 

The  tambourine  is  a  kind  of  drum  with  only  one 
bead,  the  other  end  of  the  hoop,  which  is  not  more 
than  four  inches  in  breadth,  being  open.  It  b  furnish- 
ed at  the  sides  with  small  bells  and  loose  bits  of  tin. 
The  head,  which  is  of  the  best  parchment,  is  fixed  to 
an  iron  rim,  and  by  means  of  screws  fixed  to  the  exte- 
rior of  the  hoop,  can  be  tightened  at  pleasure.  The 
performer  puts  the  thumb  of  his  left  hand  through  a 
hole  in  the  hoop,  lined  with  an  ivory  moveable  box,  to 
prevent  chafing.  In  this  manner  he  whirls  the  tam- 
bourine about,  and  makes  the  brass  jingles  or  cymbals 
(as  they  are  called),  which  are  inserted  m  pairs,  through 
slits  in  the  hoop,  strike  so  as  to  produce  various  sounds, 
either  clashing  or  tremulous,  according  as  be  mav  apply 
his  right  band.  It  has  been  denominated  a  tinkling 
cymbal. 

The  triangle  is  a  round  steel  bar,  about  the  third  of 
an  inch  thkk,  made  into  an  equilateral  triangle,  «id 
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beat  with  a  little  piece  of  the 


metal ;  it  forms  a 


,  dances  give*  life  to  (he  music.    It  appears  to  be 
of  a  very  ancient  invention,  though  revived  only  within 


The  organ  is  an  instrument  of  the  highest 
in  the  structure  of  which  the  greatest  ingenuity 
displayed.  The  reader  cannot  expect  to  find  here  a  I 
detailed  description  of  so  very  complex  an  instrument ;  J 
but  we  shall  endeavour  to  afford  such  a  perspicuous  and  I 
general  outline,  as  may  exhibit  the  principal  parts  suf- 
ficiently for  his  purpose.  The  most  difficult  to  make  | 
properly,  is  the  wind-chest,  which  is  an  extensive,  ho- 
rizontal boa,  so  closely  fitted  and  prepared,  as  to  retain 
the  wind  impelled  into  it  by  various  large  bellows, 
which  must  be  numerous,  and  capacious,  in  proportion 
to  the  sue  of  the  wind-chest.  The  quantity  of  wind  in 
it  is  always  known  to  the  organist  by  means  of  a  tell- 
tale, or  index,  attached  to  the  bellows,  which  rises  and 
falls  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  air,  and  apprises  the 
performer  in  what  degree  the  wind  is  exhausted.  The 
top  of  the  wind-chest  is  bored  with  several  lines  of 
apertures,  proportioned  to  the  sizes  of  the  pipe*  they  are 
to  receive,  those  of  the  bass-notes  being  tlie  largest ; 
but  all  the  pipes  in  each  row  being  different  as  to  their 
interior  construction,  and  consequently  producing  veiy 
different  sounds,  each  row  is  called  a  atop,  aud  has  a 
ping  appropriate  to  it,  acting  upon  a  slide,  which  shut* 
or  opens  the  whole  of  that  row  at  pleasure;  this  is 
called  a  register.  There  are  as  many  of  such  rows  of 
apertures  or  registers  as  there  are  kinds  of  tones  or 
stops  on  the  organ :  some  having  few,  others  having  nu- 
merous stops.  The  wind  is  prevented  escaping  from 
the  wind-chest  into  the  pipes  by  valves,  which  are 
opened  only  when  the  performer  presses  the  keys  re- 
spectively; when,  by  means  of  communicating  wires, 
the  valves  are  pressed  down,  and  the  wind  passes  into 
the  pipes.  When  the  key  is  quitted,  the  pressure  of  the 
wind,  aided  by  a  spiral  wire  spring  shuts  the  valve,  and 
the  sound  of  that  pipe  instantly  ceases.  In  order  to  re- 
gulate the  force  of  the  sound,  most  church-organs  have 
either  two  or  three  rows  of  keys,  whereby  a  greater  or 
less  number  of  pipes  may  be  filled,  and  the  powers  of 
be  controlled  into  what  is  called  the 
or  be  let  loose  so  as  to  become  the  full 
he  pipes  suited  to  the  higher  notes  are  made 
of  mixed  metals,  chiefly  tin  and  lead ;  they  increase  in 
length  ami  diameter  in  proportion  to  the  note;  until, 
metal  pipes  being  no  further  applicable,  square  ones  of 
wood  are  substituted  in  their  stead  for  all  the  lower 
notes.  The  dimensions  of  all  the  pipes  of  an  organ  are 
regulated  by  a  scale  or  diapason,  formed  for  the  use  of 
manufacturers  in  this  line,  and  apportioned  to  every  size 
of  instrument  usually  made. 

The  following  are  the  stops  usually  made  in  a  great 
organ :— The  open  diapason,  in  which  all  the  pipes  are 
open  at  the  top;  this  is  a  metallic  stop.  The  stopped 
diapason,  the  bans-notes  of  this,  up  to  the  tenor  C,  are 
always  made  of  wood,  and  are  stopped  at  their  summits 


organ, 
,  The 


with  wooden  plugs,  by  which  the  tone  is  very  much 
softened.  The  principal  is  the  middle  stop,  and  serve*, 
when  tuned,  as  the  bans  for  tuning  all  the  other  parts, 
above  and  below;  it  is  metallic.  The  twelfth  is  me- 
tallic also,  and  derives  its  name  from  being  a  twelfth,  or 
an  octave  and  a  half,  above  the  diapason.  The  fifteenth, 
so  called,  because  it  is  two  octaves  above  the  diapason. 
The  aesquialtera  is  composed  of  various  pipes,  tuned  in 
the  parts  of  the  common  chord  ;  thfc  upper  part  ts  often 
called  the  cornet.  The  furniture-stop  is  very  shrill,  and 
in  some  passages  has  a  peculiarly  fine  effect.  The 
trumpet  is  a  metallic  stop,  and  derives  its  name  from 
the  instrument  it  so  admirably  imitates :  this  peculiar 
tone  is  produced  by  means  of  what  is  called  a  reed,  bat 
is  in  reality  a  piece  of  brass,  on  which  the  wind  acts 
forcibly,  giving  a  roughness  to  the  sound,  which  is  far- 
ther changed  by  all  the  pipes  of  this  stop  having  ben- 
mouths  like  trumpets.  The  clarion  is  a  reed-stop  also, 
but  an  octave  higher  than  the  trumpet ;  it  is  only  suited 
to  a  full  chorus.  The  tierce  is  only  employed  m  the 
full  organ,  it  being  very  shrill,  and  a  third  above  the 
fifteenth.  The  octave  above  the  twelfth  is  too  shrill  to 
be  used  but  in  the  full  organ.  The  cornet  is  a  treble 
stop.  The  dulcimer  takes  its  name  from  the  sweetness 
of  its  tones.  The  flute  is  named  from  the  instrument  it 
imitates,  as  are  the  bassoon,  vox-huraana,  hautboy,  and 
cremona,  or  k rum-horn  stops.  The  proper  adaptation  of 
the  several  stops  in  the  performance  of  sacred  music, 
and  m  accompanying  a  choir,  requires  both  judgment 
and  esperience.  The  fingering  of  an  organ  is  precisely 
the  same  as  that  of  the  piano-forte,  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  situation  of  the  keys.  8tc.;  hot  on  account  of  the 
great  number  of  holdmgHiotes  in  organ-music,  the  fingers 
are  more  kept  down,  whence  it  is  considered  highly  in* 
jurious  to  piano-forte  performers  to  practise  the  organ, 
they  being  subject  to  lose  that  lightness,  and  that  deli- 
cacy of  touch,  required  for  the  former  instrument. 

Organs  are  likewise  made  without  keys,  but  with  bar- 
rels, on  which  are  a  great  number  of  pins  and  staples 
of  flat  brass  wire,  and  of  different  lengths.  The  barrel 
being  tamed  by  means  of  a  crank,  or  winch,  the  wires 
that  communicate  with  the  valves  in  the  wind-chest  are 
acted  upon  by  the  pins  and  staples ;  which  hold  down 
the  valves  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time,  according  to 
the  duration  of  the  notes  they  respectively  govern.  On 
these  barrels,  which  are  made  to  shift  at  pleasure,  from 
ten  to  fifteen  tunes  are  usually  made.  The  winch  not 
only  tarns  the  barrel,  but  also  works  a  pair  of  bellows, 
by  which  the  wind-chest  is  supplied.  This  instrument 
is  called  the  band,  or  barrel-organ,  and  is  very  common 
in  London  streets. 

I  Of  all  musical  instruments  the  organ  is  the  most  pro- 
per for  the  sacred  purpose  to  which  it  has  been  generally 
I  ap|)lied,  in  almost  all  countries  wherever  it  has  been 
I  introduced.  Its  structure  is  lofty,  elegant  and  ma- 
jestic, and  its  solemnity,  grandeur  and  rich  volume  of 
tone,  have  obtained  far  it  an  acknowledged  pre-emi- 
nence over  every  other  instrument.  The  invention  of 
the  organ  is  certainly  of  very  ancient  date,  some  writers 

carry 
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carry  it  as  far  back  as  five  or  six  centuries  before  the 
birth  of  Christ.  It  has  been  a  subject  of  debate  at 
what  time  the  use  of  organs  was  first  introduced  into 
the  Christian  church.  Some  writers  say  they  were  first 
applied  to  sacred  purposes  in  the  year  600  by  Pope 
V  Italian ;  others  contend  they  were  not  known  in  that 
way  till  the  ninth  century;  but  it  is  asserted  by  Tho- 
mas Aquinas,  that  in  his  time,  viz.  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  church  did  not  use  musical  in- 
struments. There  are,  however,  other  authorities 
which  positively  declare  that  organs  became  common 
in  Italy  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  as  well  as 
in  England,  in  the  tenth  century.  We  may  observe, 
that  though  of  such  long  standing,  yet  Christians  are  by 
no  means  unanimous  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  music  in 
diviue  service.  The  discussion  has  sometimes  been 
carried  on  with  great  zeal,  not  to  say  bitterness,  by 
different  sects  and  denominations.  The  arguments  on 
both  sides  of  the  question  are  briefly,  but  very  candidly, 
stated  m  an  excellent  little  work  just  now  published  by 
Johnson  and  Co.,  entitled,  "  A  new  Directory  for 
,  Nonconformist  Churches." 

Before  we  quit  the  organ  we  may  just  observe,  and 
the  observation  will  hold  with  respect  to  the  manufactu- 
rers of  other  musical  instrument*,  that  the  organ-builder, 
whose  profession  is  to  construct  and  to  tune  and  repair 
organs  of  every  description,  should  possess  a  nice,  ac- 
curate, and  highly  cultivated  ear,  and  a  sound  judg- 
ment in  the  vibratory  qualities  of  wood  and  metal. 
The  organ-builder  should  be  acquainted  with  the 
science  of  pneumatics  and  practical  mechanics,  and  be 
should  be  so  far  informed  in  the  simple  elements  of 
musical  composition  as  in  some  degree  to  be  capable  of 
trying  the  different  stops  and  combinations  of  his  own 
instruments,  and  of  deciding  fur  himself  on  the  effects 
1U  performance. 

The  Mouth  Organ,  or  Pan's  Pipes,  are  well  known, 
being  so  often  played  as  an  accompaniment  to  organs, 
&c.  in  the  streets ;  they  consist  of  a  range  of  pipes 
bound  together  side  by  side,  gradually  lessening  with 
respect  to  each  other  in  length  and  diameter.  The 
longest  is  about  sis  inches,  aud  the  shortest  about  two 
inches  in  length.  They  are  of  various  sizes  and  extent, 
some  being  nearly  three  octaves  ;  however,  a  few  have  a 
chromatic  scale,  at  least  for  the  adjunct  keys :  i.  e. 
those  of  the  fourth  and  fifth.  The  tones  of  the  mouth 
organ  are  very  agreeable,  but  are  best  heard  at  a  little 
distance ;  when,  either  as  an  aid  to  the  organ,  or  in  per- 
forming pieces  arranged  for  several  mouth-organs,  as  is 
very  common,  they  have  a  very  pleasing  effect ;  when 
played  in  a  room,  the  notes  are'  piercing,  and  the  sibila- 
tions  are  apt  to  be  very  offensive. 

The  Eolian  Harp  may  be  best  included  in  this  class, 
though  it  will  not  answer  in  every  particular.  It  con- 
sists of  a  long  box,  in  which  four  or  more  strings  are 
stretched  its  whole  length,  and  tuned  to  the  component 
parts  of  any  common  chord,  such  as  C,  E,  G, 
C,  E,  G,  Sic. :  opposite  the  line  of  the  strings,  which 
stand  over  a  slanting  sounding-board,  are  two  slits,  one 


on  each  side,  running  parallel  with  the  entire 
This  instrument  being  placed  opposite  to  a  wii 
opened  only  an  inch  or  two,  the  air  will  rush  through 
the  slits,  and  vibrating  upon  the  strings,  in  its  passage 
through  the  box,  will  cause  a  kind  of  tremulous  mur- 
muring repetition  of  the  various  notes.  The  Eolian 
harp  is  by  no  means  a  disagreeable  companion,  when 
perfectly  in  tune.  Some  idea  of  its  notes  may  be 
formed  by  stretching  a  thin  violin  string  over  the  narrow 
slit  between  the  upper  and  under  compartment*  of  a 
sash  window ;  these  being  generally  rather  open,  allow 
the  wind  to  pass,  and  will  cause  the  string  to  keep 
perpetually  humming  that  note  it  yields  when  plectrated 
or  touched  by  a  bow.  It  changes  from  one  note  to  an- 
other, as  the  force  of  the  wind  varies,  and  as  it  acts  on 
differeut  parts  of  the  string. 

The  'I  rumpet,  with  all  its  tribe,  now  comes  under 
consideration.    This  most  audible  instrument  is  made 
of  metal ;  those  of  silver  are  by  far  the  softest  in  tone ; 
but  brass  is  in  general  used.    The  modern  trumpet  is 
very  short  and  portable  compared  with  the  old  form 
of  the  instrument :  its  tone  or  pitch  is  varied  by  means 
of  additional  pieces  called  crooks,  by  which  it  may  be 
made  to  accord  with  any  given  key-note.    It  has  a 
mouib-piece,  which  is  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  con- 
caved for  the  lips  to  act  within,  and  closing  into  a 
very  narrow  tube,  through  which  the  wind  passes  with 
considerable  force  into  the  neck  of  the  instrument. 
The  trumpet  is  a  treble  instrument;  but,  excepting 
from  C  in  the  middle  of  the  stave  to  its  octave  above, 
can  only  perform  the  three  under  notes  G,  E,  C,  and 
G  in  the  bass ;  iu  the  above  octave  it  can  only  deviate 
from  the  key  C,  by  a  sharp  fourth  leading  into  the  key 
of  G.    In  saying  this  we  speak  of  the  instrument  un- 
aided by  the  hand ;  for  by  various  modes  of  fingering 
within  the  bell,  or  mouth,  the  trumpet  can  be  made 
to  yield  a  great  variety  of  semi-tones.   Trumpets  with 
slides,  which  suddenly  lower  or  raise  the  pitch  one  or 
two  notes,  are  capable  of  great  execution,  and  may  be 
made  to  yield  every  note  and  semi-tone  within  their 
whole  compass,  so  as  to  go  through  all  the  intricate 
passages  of  solo-concertos;  but  to  perform  in  such 
style,  and,  indeed,  to  manage  the  slides  with  tolerable 
accuracy,  requires  a  faithful  hand  and  the  greatest 
promptness.    We  have  various  sizes  of  trumpets,  some 
intended  for  concerts,  and  of  course  furnished  with 
crooks ;  others  are  in  use  with  our  cavalry,  made  short 
aud  compact,  and  invariably  pitched  to  one  key ;  it  is 
not  unpleasant,  though  rather  uncommon,  to  hear  the 
trumpets  of  a  cavalry  corps  sounding  their  several  calls 
in  parts:  though  the  harmony  is  not  varied,  there  is 
yet  something  in  it  that  reconciles  one  to  its  narrow 
limits,  and   indeed   to   the  imperfectness    of  many 
reputed  concords ;  few  of  which  can  be  sounded  cor- 
rectly on  trumpets. 

The  next  in  this  class  is  the  French  Horn  ;  of  which 
we  have  various  sizes  and  descriptions.  It  consists  of 
a  long  tube  twisted  into  several  circular  fiJds,  gradually 
from  the  end  at  which  it  is  blovni 
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to  that  at  which  the  wind  issues.  Those  intended  for 
concerts,  have,  like  the  trumpet,  various  crooks  and 
a  slide  whereby  they  may  be  brought  to  accord  with 
the  most  scrupulous  exactness.  The  horn  always  has 
its  music  written  in  the  key  of  C,  and  acquires  any 
other  key  at  pleasure,  by  the  addition  of  such  crooks  as 
may  bring  it  to  the  proper  pitch :  the  more  crooks  are 
affixed,  the  deeper  will  be  the  intonation.  There  is  a 
very  strong  affinity  between  the  horn  and  the  trumpet, 
in  regard  to  their  capability  of  producing  particular 
notes  ;  what  has  already  been  said  of  the  latter,  in  that 
respect,  applies  equally  to  the  former.  The  finest 
notes  of  this  instrument  lie  near  the  middle  of  the 
treble  stove,  or  at  farthest  between  O  and  C ;  though 
its  low  notes,  when  properly  sounded,  are  very  fine  and 
mellow.  The  natural  fourth  is  said  to  be  seldom  in 
tune,  and  therefore  avoided  by  composers  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  constitution  of  the  instrument. 

The  Serpent,  so  called  from  its  form,  seems  to  be 
the  Ihik  that  connects  the  horn  with  the  flute  species ; 
its  mouth-piece  is  indeed  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
trumpet,  but  it  is  made  of  ivory.  This  is  the  deepest 
bass  instrument  of  all  that  have  finger-holes,  and  which, 
consequently  have  a  chromatic  compass.  But  the 
serpent  has  some  of  its  lowest  notes  entirely  dependant 
on  the  lip-play  of  the  performer.  This  instrument 
descends  two  notes  lower  than  the  bassoon,  and  reaches 
up  to  F,  on  the  clef  line  of  the  bass,  with  perfect  fa- 
cility and  correctness  of  intonation.  Some  performers 
can  by  great  practice  advance  several  notes  higher. 
The  serpent  is  made  of  very  thin  wood,  covered  with 
buckram  aud  leather,  so  as  to  become  very  firm :  hence 
its  tone  is  by  no  means  smooth,  the  materials  vibrating 
so  very  forcibly  as  to  roughen  the  sounds,  especially 
among  the  low  notes.  It  has  three  distinct  parts,  viz.  a 
mouth-piece,  neck,  and  tail ;  and  six  finger  holes,  each 
lined  with  ivory,  ebony,  &c,  requiring  a  very  firm 
hand  to  stop  them  well.  This  instrument  forms  au 
exact  reinforcement  to  the  basses  of  a  military  baud,  to 
which  it  is  chiefly  appropriated. 

The  Flute  is,  by  many,  supposed  to  be  of  English 
inveution,  but  it  appears  to  resemble  the  old  calamus, 
or  shepherd's  pipe,  more  than  any  other  of  this  species, 
the  sound  is  generated  by  blowing  through  a  slit  into  the 
bore,  the  superfluous  wind  passing  out  at  a  vent  made 
on  the  top,  close  to  the  upper  end ;  there  are  seven 
finger-holes  above,  and  one  for  each  thumb  below; 
some  have  only  one  thumb-hole,  others  two  small  ones, 
like  the  G  on  a  hautboy  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
semi-tone.  All  the  flageolet  tribe,  which  are  of  various 
sorts  and  sizes,  belong  to  this  species.  The  common 
flute  is  also  made  of  various  dimensions,  thence  as- 
suming various  designations  of  second,  third,  and  fourth, 
Sic,  according  as  it  diminishes  in  size,  and  becomes 
shriller  in  tone.  The  common  flute  yields  a  very 
soft  agreeable  sound,  aud  is  very  appropriate  to  little 
artless  airs ;  but,  having  very  little  power,  is  by  no 
means  adapted  to  join  in  a  band.  The  flageolet  is, 
however,  introduced,  on  many  occasions,  into  dramatic 


orchestras,  and  finds  a  place  in  some  bands ;  its  very 
piercing  notes  may  be  at  all  times  distinguished.  The 
several  kinds  of  flutes  are  distinguished  according  to  the 
number  of  keys,  to  their  purposes,  and  to  their  sizes  ; 
they  are  generally  called  seconds,  thirds,  &c,  as  they 
recede  from  the  standard,  diminishing  gradually  accord- 
ing  to  the  above  terms. 

The  Bagpipe  is  of  two  sorts ;  viz.  the  Scots  and  the 
Irish :  the  former  is  filled  by  means  of  a  wind-bag, 
carried  under  the  arm  and  .worked  like  a  pair  of  > 
bellows  ;  the  other  plays  with  a  reed  like  the  hautboy. 
These  two  species  have,  within  these  few  years,  been 
blended,  under  the  designation  of  union-pipes;  both 
are  fingered  much  the  same  as  a  flute,  and  have  a 
drone  or  open  tube  through  which  the  wind  passes, 
causing  a  deep  humming  tone.  It  is  thought  that 
the  Norwegians  and  Danes  first  introduced  the 
bag-pipe  into  Uie  Hebrides,  which  islands  they  long 
possessed. 

Wc  may  further  observe,  that  in  mixed  wind  instru- 
ments, the  vibrations  of  solid  bodies  are  made  to  co- 
operate with  vibrations  of  a  given  portion  of  air.  Thus 
in  the  trumpet,  and  in  horns  of  the  several  kinds,  the 
force  of  inflation,  and  perhaps  the  degree  of  tension  of 
the  lips,  determines  the  number  of  parts  into  which  the 
tube  is  divided.  In  die  serpent,  the  lips  co-operate 
with  a  tube,  of  which  the  effective  length  may  be 
varied  by  opening  or  shutting  holes,  and  die  instrument 
which  has  been  called  an  organized  trumpet  appear* 
to  act  iu  a  similar  manner.  The  trombone  has  a  tube 
which  slides  in  and  out  at  pleasure,  and  changes  the 
actual  length  of  the  instrument.  The  hautboy  and 
clarionet  have  mouthpieces  of  different  forms,  made  of 
reeds  or  canes,  and  the  reed-pipes  of  an  organ  are 
furnished  with  an  elastic  plate  of  metal  which  vibrates 
in  unison  with  the  column  of  air  Uiey  contain. 

The  class  of  collision  seems  to  appertain  exclusively 
to  those  instruments  which  arc  provided  with  strings  or 
wires,  and  are  played  upon  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
curved  wood,  subtending  a  quantity  of  hurse-hairs, 
regularly  disposed  in  a  flat  and  parallel  manner :  these 
we  call  bows ;  they  arc  of  various  sizes,  according  to  the 
instruments  to  which  they  are  respectively  applied; 
namely,  the  double  bass,  the  violinccllo,  the  tenor, 
the  violin,  and  die  kit. 

]  The  violin  may  be  considered  as  the  chief  of  this 
1  tribe :  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  describe  its  form,  Sec., 
!  the  instrument  being  so  universally  known:  its  scale 
!  extends  from  G  above  the  bass  clef  up  to  double  D  in 

alt ;  beyond  which,  though  notes  may  be  made,  die 

tone  becomes  rather  offensively  shrill,  and,  generally 
,  speaking,  borders  on  a  kind  of  whistling  scream.  The 
I  pre-eminent  expression,  and  the  wonderful  execution 
I  which  may  be  effected  with  die  violin,  added  to  the 
'  great  compass  (it  being  full  three  octaves  and  a  half), 

justly  occasion  this  incomparable  instrument  to  take 
I  the  lead  in  concerts  and  orchestras ;  and,  in  general,  in 

all  musical  meetings.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  however, 
!  that  wc  cannot  boast  of  so  complete  an  intimacy  with 
5  Z  the 
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the  construction  of  the  violin  and  of  all  its  class,  as 
Italy  and  some  other  parts  of  the  Continent. 

All  the  violin  class  have  four  strings,  fastened  at  one 
end  to  a  small  piece  of  ebony,  called  the  tail-piece ; 
and,  after  passing  over  a  raised  bridge,  made  of  sea- 
soned beech-wood  (particularly  the  back  of  old  instru- 
ments), and  over  a  little  ridge  called  the  nut,  are  fastened 
respectively  to  four  pegs  made  of  very  hard  tough 
wood,  by  the  turning  of  which  they  are  put  in  tunc ; 
all  the  strings  give  fifths  to  their  neighbours  throughout ; 
thus  the  first  string  is  £,  the  second  is  A,  the  third  is 
D,  and  the  fourth,  which  is  a  covered  one,  is  G.  The 
tenors  and  basses  have  no  E  string,  but  a  C  one  added 
below  the  G.  The  notes  are  made  by  compressing, 
i.  e.  by  what  is  called  stopping  the  strings  on  u  rounded 
slip  of  ebony,  called  the  finger-board,  which  pro:eeds 
from  the  nut  full  four-fifths  of  the  distance  between  that 
and  the  bridge ;  the  latter  being  always  placed  on  the 
belly,  or  sounding-board,  exactly  between  the  centres 
of  two  sound-holes,  which  are  in  the  form  of  an  S. 
The  belly  is  supported  by  a  small  piece  of  rounded  deal 
called  the  sounding-port,  without  which  the  tones  would 
be  imperfect  and  harsh. 

Mr.  J.C.  Becker,  of  London,  obtained  some  years 
since,  His  Majesty's  letters  patent  for  improvements  in 
musical  instruments.  His  invention,  it  appears,  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  some  improvements  in  the  harp  and 
piano-forte.  With  respect  to  the  harp,  he  produces 
the  sharps,  flats,  quarter-notes,  or  any  intermediate 
variation  deviating  from  the  natural  notes,  by  causing 
the  wrest-pins,  that  v,  the  pins  by  which  the  strings 
are  extended  and  tuned,  to  move  partly  round  centres 
and  thereby  increase  or  decrease  the  tension  of  the 
strings  more  or  less,  as  may  be  required  to  answer 
the  desired  change  of  the  notes.  For  this  purpose  the 
wrest  pins  are  connected  with  the  pedals  by  a  particular 
apparatus.  In  the  specification  there  are  figures  re- 
presenting a  w rest-pin  passing  through  a  socket,  with 
a  lever,  on  which  slides  a  quadrant ;  and  on  this  qua- 
drant are  fixed  links  that  ate  kept  stationary  by  a  regu- 
lating screw.  The  links  communicate  with  the  pedals 
by  the  interposition  of  a  crank.    On  the  crank  is  also 


a  regulating  screw  to  adjust  the  whole  to  the 
of  pedals.  Now  if  one  of  the  pedals  is  pressed  down, 
all  its  appertaining  quadrants  with  the  wrest-pins  must 
follow,  and  of  course  the  tension  of  the  appending 
strings  will  be  increased  accordingly';  and  as  soon  as  the 
pedal  is  left  at  liberty,  the  strings  will,  by  their  re-action, 
resume  their  former  degree  of  tension,  and  the  pedal 
iis  former  station ;  hence  a  variety  of  changes  may  be 
effected  on  each  string  throughout  the  instrument  by 
the  motion  of  the  pedals.  If  in  case  new  strings  are 
put  ou,  perhaps  differing  in  size  and  quality,  any  irre- 
gularity should  take  place,  this  is  to  be  corrected  by 
the  regulating  screw.  To  stop  the  pedals  at  four  dif- 
ferent stations,  answering  to  the  natural  note,  to  one- 
quarter,  to  one-half,  and  to  three-quarter  notes,  a  rack 
is  applied  which  preserves  the  pedal  in  each  situation  in 
a  perpendicular  line,  and  thereby  prevents  them  coming 
too  close  to  one  another.  To  ease  the  motion  of  the 
pedals,  having  each  of  them  six  or  seven  strings  to  act 
upon,  the  patentee  applies  a  spring  to  each  pedal,  to 
counteract  the  tension  of  the  strings,  and  thus  to  ren- 
der the  motion  of  the  pedals  as  easy  as  necessary. 

In  piano-fortes,  or  other  stringed  instruments  played 
with  keys,  he  uses  one  or  more  wheels,  to  cause  the 
strings  to  vibrate.  These  wheels  are  placed  under  or 
above  the  strings,  and  put  into  motion  with  a  pedal 
or  pedals,  or  any  other  mechanical  power,  and  die 
strings  are  by  the  touch  of  the  keys  inclined  to  the 
wheels.  In  the  manner  of  extending  and  inclining  the 
strings  consists  the  principle  of  the  invention.  The 
principle  will  admit  of  a  variety  of  forms  and  applica- 
tions. If  therefore  the  siring  be  any-wise  extended  on 
any  thing  moveable,  having  its  fulchrum  auy  where 
within  the  extent  of  the  string,  the  patentee,  claims  that 
as  the  principle  of  his  invention. — He  further  adds, 
that  by  his  simple  contrivances  the  pedal  harp  is  ren- 
dered the  most  perfect  of  any  musical  instrument  what- 
ever; because  ou  it  the  skilful  musician  can  raise  and 
depress  each  note  at  pleasure,  and  thereby  modulate 
and  introduce  graces  beyond  the  limits  of  compo» 
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Nails,  in  building,  Sic.,  are  small  spikes  of  iron, 
brass,  Sic,  which  being  driven  into  wood  serve  to  bind 
several  pieces  together,  or  to  fasten  something  upon  tbem. 
The  several  sorts  of  nails  are  very  numerous:  as, 
1.  Bock  and  bottom  nails,  which  are  made  with  flat 


shanks  to  bold  fast  and  not  open  the  wood.  2.  Clamp- 
nails,  for  fastening  the  clamps  in  building,  &c. 
3.  Clasp-nails,  whose  beads  clasping  and  sticking  into 
the  wood  render  the  work  smooth,  so  as  to  adroit  a 
plane  over  it.   4.  Cleuoh-nails,  used  by  boat  and 
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barge  builders,  and  proper  for  My  boarded  building* 
that  are  to  be  taken  down,  because  they  will  drive  with- 
out splitting  the  wood,  and  draw  without  breaking;  of 
these  there  are  many  aorta.    5.  Clout-nails,  used  for 


on  clouts  to  axle-trees.  6.  Deck-nails,  for! 
fastening  of  decks  in  ships,  doubling  of  shipping,  and 
floors  laid  with  planks.  7.  Dog-nails,  for  fastening 
hinges  on  doors,  &c.  8.  Flat-points,  much  used  in 
shipping,  and  are  proper  where  there  is  occasion  to 
draw  and  hold  fast,  and  no  convenieucy  of  clenching. 
9.  Jobent- nails,  for  nailing  thin  plates  of  irou  to  wood, 
as  small  binges  on  cupboard-doors,  &c  10.  Lead- 
nails,  for  nailing  lead,  leather,  arid  canvass  to  hard 
wood.  1 1.  Port-nails,  for  nailing  hinges  to  the  ports 
of  ships.  12.  Pound-nails,  which  are  four-square, 
and  are  much  used  in  Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk, 
and  scarcely  any  where  else,  except  for  paling. 
13.  Ribbing-nails,  principally  used  in  shipbuilding, 
for  fastening  the  ribs  of  ships  in  their  places.  14.  Rose- 
nails,  which  are  drawu  four-square  in  the  shank,  and 
commonly  in  a  round  tool,  as  all  common  two-penny 
nails  are ;  in  some  countries  all  the  linger  sort  of  nails 
are  made  of  this  shape.  15.  Rother-nails,  which  have 
a  full  head,  and  are  chiefly  used  in  fastening  rother- 
irons  to  ships.  lG.  Round-head  nails,  for  fastening  on 
hinges,  or  for  any  other  use  where  a  neat  head  is 
required;  these  are  of  several  sorts.  17.  Scupper- 
nails,  which  have  a  broad  head,  and  are  used  for 
fastening  leather  and  canvass  to  wood.  18.  Sharp- 
nails,  these  have  sharp  points  and  flat  shanks,  and  are 
much  used,  especially  111  the  West  Indies,  for  nailing 
soft  wood.  19-  Sheathing-uails,  for  fastening  sheath- 
ing-boards  to  ships.  20.  Square-nails,  which  are  used 
for  bard  wood,  and  nailing  up  wall-fruit.  S I .  Tacks, 
the  smallest  of  which  serve  to  fasten  paper  to  wood ; 
the  middling  for  wool-cards,  &c.,  and  the  larger  for 
upholsterers  and  pumps.  Nails  are  said  to  be  tough- 
ened when  too  brittle,  by  heating  them  in  a  fire-shovel, 
and  putting  some  tallow  or  grease  among  them. 

Such  are  some  of  the  various  descriptions  of  nails 
employed  by  mechanics  in  the  different  arts  of  life,  and 
as  new  arts  and  new  inventions  arise  from  human  inge- 
nuity, other  kinds  of  pail-*  will  be  formed,  adapted  to 
the  several  purposes  for  which  there  is  a  demand.  For- 
merly the  nail-maker's  process  was  very  tedious,  every 
nail  being  made  by  the  hand,  and  each  begun  and 
finished  by  the  same  individual ;  it  was  afterwards  dis- 
covered in  this  manufacture,  as  in  many  others,  that  by 
a  division  of  labour,  and  by  assigning  to  different  per- 
sons the  pointing,  the  heading,  Stc.,  a  greater  quantity 
of  work  was  done  by  the  same  number  of  hands  ;  of 
course  the  processes  were  much  simplified,  and  expe- 
dited, and  the  article  could  be  sold  on  much  lower 
terms. 

Within  die  last  five  and  twenty  years  divers  ingenious 
mechanics  have  not  only  improved  the  methods  of  ma- 
nufacturing nails,  but  have  thought  it  worth  their 
while  to  secure  to  themselves  tbe  exclusive  right  of 
their  inventions  by  obtaining  the  kite's  letters  patent : 


to  give  an  ac- 


of  some  of  these  we  shall  proceed 
count. 

In  the  year  1790,  Mr.  Thomas  Clifford,  of  the 
city  of  Bristol,  obtained  two  patents  for  the  manufacture 
of  nails  of  every  kind.    The  principle  on  which  his 
first  invention  is  founded,  was  that  of  making  the  nails 
in  ft  die ;  that  is,  by  having  a  die  or  the  impression  of 
the  nails  to  be  cut  into  one  or  more  pieces  of  iron, 
j  steel,  or  other  metal,  and  the  iron  of  which  the  nails 
j  are  to  be  formed,  is  drawn  or  rolled  into  the  proper 
!  form  or  thickness,  and,  by  u  force  adapted  to  the  purpose, 
'  pressed  into  a  cavity  or  die,  so  as  to  form  the  nails, 
I  either  complete  or  so  nearly  complete  as  that  they  can 
I  be  finished  with  n  very  little  labour/  This  operation 
[  may  be  done  in  several  ways,  but  the  one  particularly 
;  recommended  by  Mr.  Clifford,  is  by  rollers  of  iron 
'  or  steel,  and  worked  either  by  water,  steam,  wind, 
I  horses,  &c. 

The  two  rollers  are  to  be  made  of  iron  and  cased 
with  steel,  each  of  the  same  diameter,  and  the  diameter 
proportioned  to  the  length  and  size  of  the  nail  intended 
to  be  made.  Each  roller  should  have  one  or  more  cog- 
wheels, die  cogs  of  one  roller  to  work  into  those  of 
the  other,  so  that  the  rollers  may  both  perform  the  same 
exact  revolution.  One  half  the  impress  of  the  nail  is 
to  be  cut  with  one  roller,  the  other  half  in  the  other, 
so  that  the  two  impressions  form  a  cavity,  or  die,  of 
the  exact  form  of  the  mil,  extending  die  lengthways  of 
the  nail  on  the  circumference  of  the  rollers;  ami  as 
many  impressions  of  the  same  kind  may  be  cut  in  the 
rollers,  one  at  the  end  of  the  other,  as  will  complete 
J  their  circumference,  and  continue  the  cavity  all  round 
the  rollers :  die  point  of  one  nail  joining  the  head  of 
the  next,  or  the  two  points  and  two  heads  joining  each 
other.  The  rollers  must  in  this,  as 
made  to  work  very  true,  and  close  to  each  odier. 

The  mode  of  operation  is  this ;  a  rod  of  metal,  irou 
for  instance,  rolled  or  drawn  to  a  convenient  size  is  to 
'  be  heated,  and,  while  hot,  the  end  of  it  is  put  between 
j  the  rollers,  into  die  cavity  or  die  which  forms  the  ira- 
;  pression  of  the  nail.    The  rollers  bcin^  now  put  in 
'  motion,  will  draw  the  iron  through,  pressed  into  the 
i  cavity  or  die  which  forms  the  impression  of  the  nail, 
1  the  one  joined  to  die  other,  w  hich  must  be  afterwards 
separated  by  means  of  instruments  acting  as  nippers, 
<  shears,  chisels,  &c.    The  rollers  being  made  to  work 
I  very  close  to  each  other,  where  the  edge  of  the  nail  is 
j  formed,  will  prevent  much  of  the  metal  from  being 
j  pressed  out  on  each  side  of  the  nail,  and  w  hat  is  pressed 
out  may  be  cut  off  by  instruments  adapted  to  die  pur- 
pose.   Several  pairs  of  rollers  may  be  made  to  work 
together,  and  each  pair  may  have  several  rows  of  dies 
cut  on  them,  so  as  to  form  die  impression  for  several 
strings  of  nails ;  and  a  rod  of  iron,  being  put  into  each 
of  them,  will  roll  out  as  many  strings  of  nails  with  one 
revolution  of  the  rollers.    A  pair  of  rollers  may  also 
have  the  greater  part  of  their  surface  cut  w  ith  dies,  and 
u  flat  bar,  or  piece  of  iron,  be  made  to  pass  between 
tbe  rollers,  so  as  to  form  sheet  nails;  th%.  whole  of 


in  other  cases,  be 
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them  connected  to  one  anodter  by  thin  platen  of  iron,  |i  ber  of  the  said 
of  which  they  are  composed,  and  this  would  require 
each  nail  to  be  cut  out  or  separated  from  die  sheet  by 
proper  instruments. 

Mr.  Clifford's  second  invention  consists,  1.  In  draw- 
ing the  iron,  or  other  metal,  into  a  tapering  or  wedge- 
Jike  form,  according  to  the  length  and  thickness  of  the 
different  sues  of  nails  to  be  made.  2.  lie  nails  are  to 
be  cut  out  of  those  wedge-like  or  tapering  plates,  by 
means  of  a  punch,  the  face  of  which  is  made  accord- 
ing to  the  size,  taper,  and  form,  of  the  nail  to  be  cut 
out;  as  also  having  a  hollow  bobter,  the  hollow  or 
aperture  of  which  must  also  be  made  of  the  size  and 
form  of  the  nail,  and  consequently  to  fit  and  receive 
the  panch  above-mentioned.  The  punch  thus  fitted  to 
the  bed,  and  sliding  in  the  frame  to  keep  it  steady,  will, 
by  a  blow,  or  by  pressure,  cut  or  force  a  part  of  the 
taper  plate  into  and  through  an  aperture  of  the  bed 
titling  to  it,  and  by  which  the  nail  is  formed.  This 
operation  is  by  the  manufacturers  of  buckles,  buttons, 
ate,  generally  called  cuttiug-ouL  3.  To  form  the  heads 
of  horse-nails,  called  rose-heads,  and  others  of  nearly 
a  similar  kind,  after  the  operations  of  drawing  and  cut- 
ting out,  the  nail  is  to  be  put  iuto  a  heading-tool,  which 
is  also  called  a  bed,  which  bed  receives  the  nail,  ex- 
cepting a  smalt  portion,  at  the  thick  end  of  which  the 
bead  is  formed,  by  a  punch  or  die.  This  die,  by  a 
blow,  or  pressure,  forms  the  head  as  required;  and 
when  the  nails  are  made  of  hard  iron,  after  they  are 
cut,  in  the  way  described,  die  thick  end  is  made  hot 
before  they  are  put  into  the  bed  or  heading-tool.  4.  An-  j 
other  method  adopted  in  the  manufacture  of  nails,  is 
by  cutting  them  out  of  or  from  plates  of  equal  thick- 
ness, and  afterwards  to  point  them,  either  by  a  hammer  j 
or  other  pressure.  5.  In  making  nails  that  are  of  a , 
triangular  form,  the  plate  or  strip  of  iron  is  pressed  or  | 
stamped  into  a  die,  having  impressious  cut  to  the  form  1 
of  such  nails,  after  which  diey  are  cut  out  by  a 
punch. 

About  the  «ame  period  in  which  the  foregoing  patents 
were  obtained,  Mr.  William  Finch,  of  Wootubourne, 
in  Staffordshire,  invented  another  method  of  making 
nails  and  spikes  by  machinery,  to  be  worked  by  steam, 
&c.,  by  which  all  manual  labour  was  to  be  saved.  In 
his  specification  he  describes  his  power  as  consisting  of 
one  main  shaft,  caused  to  revolve  in  either  a  horizontal 
or  perpendicular  direction  by  means  of  a  water-wheel, 
or  a  steam-engine.    Such  main  shaft  will  put  in  mo- 
tion, by  means  of  cogs  and  pinion-*  heels,  other  coun- 
ter-shafts or  barrels,  on  which  are  fixed  arms,  8tc,  and 
on  these  are  hummers  that  are  worked  in  either  a  lift, 
or  tilt  manner.    lie  also  makes  three  divisions  of  hands 
in  the  manufacturing  of  headed-nails,   namely,  one 
man,  woman,  or  child,  to  carry  the  heated  rod  to  the 
man,  woman,  or  child,  stationed  before  the  hammer, 
which  person,  by  mere  activity,  will  with  one  hand  not 
only  form  the  largest  skc  uail,  but  a  far  greater  number 
in  the  same  given  time:  when  the  third  person,  will, 
with  the  same  kind  of  hammer,,  bead  and  finish  a  n«m- 


shanks  together,  leaving  them  truer 
made,  and  better  for  use,  than  the  present  mode. 
Also,  by  a  division  of  hands,  will  make  such  nails  as 
require  bo  tool  or  frame  to  be  beaded  in ;  namely,  the 
one  to  carry  the  iron  from  the  fire,  and,  the  other  sta- 
tioned before  the  hammer  to  finish  them.    In  enu- 


merating the  advantages  ami  savings  of  this  method 
above  the  others  then  in  use,  Mr.  Finch  rays,  that  by 
heating  many  rods  in  one  tire,  there  will  be  a  saving  of 
coal : — by  the  more  speedy  motion  of  machine-hammers, 
several  nails  will  be  made  at  once  beating  the  rod, 
whereas,  by  the  old  method,  only  one  is  made : — again, 
the  motion  being  regular,  independently  of  strength,  a 
child  will  be  able  to  make  the  largest  nail  or  spike.  A 
farther  benefit,  it  is  said,  will  arise  to  the  manufacturer 
by  this  mode,  viz.  that  be  will  have  his  business  done  at 
oue  place,  or  under  one  roof,  whereas,  by  the  old  me- 
thod, the  workmen  sometimes  live  many  miles  asunder, 
and  cannot  be  overlooked.  Likewise,  by  this  method, 
the  limbs  of  those  employed  in  the  manufactory  will 
be  preserved  to  the  end  of  life,  but,  in  the  old  method, 
it  frequently  happened  that  nail-makers  were  lamed  in  a 
few  years,  and  became  burdensome  to  the  parish. 

Another  invention  of  this  kind  is  that  for  which  a  pa- 
tent was  obtained  in  1808,  by  Messrs.  Willmore  and 
Tonk,  and  which  may  be  thus  described  : — 

"  They  take  a  nail-rod,  of  a  size  suitable  to  the  size 
of  the  nail  intended  to  be  mamifactnred,  and  applying 
it  to  a  common  screw-press,  mounted  with  proper 
cutters,  cut  off  from  the  end  of  the  rod  two  pieces  at 
once,  obliquely  across  the  rod  in  one  place,  and  di- 
rectly across  it  in  another.  Two  studs  or  stops  arc  set 
up,  which  are  attadted  to  the  press,  and  are  moveable 
in  the  direction  of  the  rod,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  length  of  the  nail ;  and  both  studs  are  ad- 
justable in  the  cross  direction  of  the  rod,  so  that  the 
obliquity  of  the  cut,  according  to  the  kind  of  nail  to  be 
made,  is  thereby  determined,  as  well  as  the  length  of 
the  nail.    This  is  called  the  first  operation. 

"  The  second  operation  is  to  anneal  the  pieces  so  cut 
off,  if  tire  iron  should  not  be  sufficiently  malleable, 
which  is  done  in  the  usual  and  well-known  manner. 
The  third  operation  is  that  of  heading,  which  for 
clasp-head  nails,  consists  of  two  parts,  one  for  gather- 
{ ing,  and  the  other  for  forming  the  head  of  the  nail. 
The  first  part  of  this  operation  is  performed  by  putting 
a  piece  cut  off  the  rod  of  iron,  as  before  described, 
into  a  pair  of  clams,  leaving  as  much  of  tfae  thick  end 
projecting  above  the  clams  as  is  sufficient  to  form  the 
head.    These  clams  have  steel  bits  let  into  ' 


sharp  edges,  which  press  only  against  the  two  opposite 
and  which  have  the  effect  of  two 


sides  of  the  piece, 

chisels  when  the  punch  of  the  press  n  brought  down 
npon  the  piece  with  considerable  force,  and  raise  or 
gather  up  iron  on  each  side  towards  forming  the  head. 
The  second  part  of  this  operation  is  to  put  the  piece 
thus  prepared  into  another  pair  of  clams,  having  bits 
formed  to  correspond  to  the  under  side  of  the  head ; 
and  tile  punch,  having  the  impression  of  the  upper  side 
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of  the  head  engraved  or  sunk  into  it,  is  brought  to  press 
strongly  upon  the  bead  in  the  clams,  and  thereby  the 
clasp-head  is  properly  formed. 

"  For  nails  intended  to  have  rose-heads,  or  any  other 
kind  of  heads,  except  clasp-heads,  the  first  part  of  this 
operation  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  but  the  bits,  which 
for  clasp-nails  must  have  sharp  edges,  must  for  the  other 
kiud  of  nails  have  blunt  edges,  to  prevent  the  under- 
cutting. For  the  second  part  of  this  operation,  the 
piece  is  put  either  into  a  pair  of  clams,  or  into  the  tool 
commonly  called  a  bore,  and  then  pressed  with  punches, 
properly  engraved  or  sunk,  according  to  the  kind  of 
head  wanted.  By  the  first  operation,  the  piece  cut  off 
the  rod  of  iron  is  formed  something  like  a  mortise- 
chisel  ;  the  fourth  operation  is  to  point  it,  which  is  done 
by  putting  the  piece  into  a  bed  of  steel,  in  which  is  cut 
a  nick  or  groove,  having  parallel  sides,  but  the  bottom 
rising  towards  the  end  where  the  point  of  the  nail  is  to 
be  formed.  The  punch  is  shewn  in  Use  specification, 
and  the  end  which  presses  upon  the  point  of  the  nail  is 
jnade  to  project  farther  than  the  other  part,  so  as  to 
meet  the  corresponding  part  of  the  bed  when  the  punch 
is  brought  upon  the  nail.  The  groove,  or  nick,  m  the 
bed  should  be  just  wide  enough  to  receive  the  piece 
easily,  but  prevent  it  from  twisting  when  the  impression 
is  made.  The  piece  is  put  twice  into  the  nick ;  once 
with  the  chisel,  the  end  lying  horizontal,  and  next  turn- 
ed a  quarter  round,  to  press  the  chisel  edge  into  a 
pointed  form.  If  the  nails,  by  the  strong  pressure  I 
which  is  necessary  in  this  operation,  should  become  too 
hard  to  clench,  they  anneal  them  in  the*  ordinary  way, 
which  may  be  called  the  fifth  operation.  The  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  operations  above  described  are  applied 
to  nails,  or  pieces  cut  off  from  sheet  or  rolled  iron  in 
the  ordinary  way ;  but  as  they,  in  consequence  of  the 
fifth  operation,  which  is  necessary  to  give  them  the  qua- 
lity of  clenching,  are  apt  to  be  too  soft  to  drive  well, 
a  sixth  operation  is  applied,  viz.  quenching  them,  when 
red  hot,  in  water  or  other  proper  fluid,  which  gives  them 
stiffness  enough  to  drive  without  destroying  the  quality 
of  clenching.  Figures  attached  to  the  specification  show, 
1.  A  pair  of  clams,  with  bits  or  dies  let  into  mem, 
which  can  be  renewed  from  time  to  time  with  more 
ease,  and  at  less  expense,  than  by  the  usual  method. 
These  bits  are  proper  for  the  first  part  of  the  third  ope- 
ration, fi.  A  pair  of  bits,  or  dies,  proper  for  making 
either  rose-heads  or  fiat  beads.   3.  A  pair  of  bits,  or 


dies,  proper  for  the  second  pert  of  the  third  operation 
for  clasp-head  nails.  4.  A  view  of  the  common  screw- 
press,  in  which  is  shown  the  side-pin,  or  screw,  by 
which  the  clams  are  firmly  pressed  together  at  the  time 
the  punch  is  pressed  down  upon  the  nail.  This  pin,  or 
screw,  is  generally  worked  by  the  foot,  by  means  of  the 
lever  connected  with  a  treadle,  while  the  hand  applies 
its  force  to  the  handle  of  the  fly ;  but  to  the  head  of  the 
main  screw  is  fixed  a  portion  of  a  pulley  (or  a  whole 
one),  to  which  is  attached  a  rope,  chain,  belt,  or  other 
connecting  pliable  material,  which  flying  round  die  edge 
of  another  pulley  fixed  to  the  frame  of  the  press,  and 
standing  vertically  descends,  and  is  attached  to  the 
moveable  end  of  the  treadle;  and  on  this  treadle  is 
placed  a  weight,  heavy  enough  to  press  the  clams  to- 
gether with  sufficient  force.  By  means  of  the  Utter 
described  machinery,  which  is  the  only  part  claimed  by 
the  patentees  as  their  invention,  the  operation  of  press- 
ing is  performed  by  the  action  of  the  hand  only,  and  is 
found  very  convenient." 

We  may  mention,  in  connexion  with  this  subject,  a 
new  method,  or  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of 
lagging  for  packing  of  nails,  adopted  by  Mr.  Benjamin 
H  ft  den,  of  Sedgley,  in  Staffordshire.  He  takes  for  bis 
warp,  hurds  or  tow,  prepared  in  the  usual  way,  such  as 
arc  in  common  use  in  the  manufacture  of  naU-bagging, 
but  for  his  wefts  or  woofs  he  takes  old  ropes,  or  junk, 
of  any  dimensions ;  and  after  untwisting  or  dividing  the 
I  threads  or  filaments  thereof,  he  winds  it  into  bobbins 
or  quills,  and  then  they  become  fit  for  the  shuttle ;  and 
be  weaves  them  with  the  common  warp  in  the  common 
way.  The  materials  just  mentioned  are  said  to  be  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  give  strength  and  durability  to  the 
article,  and  are  therefore  perfectly  fit  for  the  bagging 
of  nails.  The  yarn,  of  which  ropes  are  generally 
made,  particularly  king's  ropes,  is  spun  from  the 
choicest  bemp,  and  strongly  impregnated  with  tar. 
The  threads  taken  from  the  middle  of  such  ropes,  not 
having  been  exposed  to  the  weather,  or  to  friction,  are 
as  sound  and  as  strong  as  when  originally  used.  The 
tarry  matter  with  which  these  threads  are  impregnated, 
renders  them  peculiarly  advantageous  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  sacks  that  require  great  strength,  and  substance, 
the  weft  being  composed  of  these  threads,  finery  spun, 
which  are  good  and  strong,  tenacious,  and  not  liable  to 
rent  or  perish  with  the  wet,  nor  to  burst  in  carriage, 
to  the  great  loss  of  those  concerned. 
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Needle,  a  very  common  little  instrument,  or  uten-  l J 
sil,  made  of  steel,  pointed  at  one  end  and  pierced  at 
the  other,  used  in  sewing,  embroidery,  tapestry,  8tc. 
Needles  make  a  very  considerable  article  in  commerce, 
though  there  is  scarce  any  commodity  cheaper,  die  con- 
sumption of  them  being  almost  incredible.  The  sizes  of 
common  sewing  needles  are  from  No.  1,  the  largest, 
to  No.  25,  the  smallest.  Besides  sewing-needles  there 
are,  under  the  denomination  of  needle,  the  netting  and 
the  knitting-needle :  the  glovers'  needle,  with  a  trian- 
gular point ;  the  tambour  needle,  which  is  made  like  a 
hook,  and  fixed  in  a  handle,  the  hook  being  thrust 
through  the  cloth,  the  thread  is  caught  under  the  hook, 
and  the  needle  is  drawn  back  taking  the  thread  with 
it. 

In  the  manufacture  of  needles,  German  and  Hunga- 
rian steel  is  of  most  repute.    In  the  making  of  them, 
the  first  tiling  is  to  pass  the  steel  through  a  coal  fire, 
and  under  a  hammer,  to  bring  it  out  of  its  square  figure 
into  a  cylindrical  one.    This  done,  it  is  drawn  through 
a  large  hole  of  a  wire-drawing  iron,  and  returned  into  the 
fire,  and  drawn  through  a  second  hole  of  the  iron 
smaller  than  the  first  ;  and  thus  successively  from  hole 
to  hole,  till  it  has  acquired  the  degree  of  fineness  re- 
quired for  that  species  of  needles ;  observing  every  time 
it  is  to  be  drawn,  that  it  be  greased  over  with  lard,  to 
render  it  more  manageable.    The  steel  thus  reduced  to 
a  fine  wire,  is  cut  in  pieces  of  the  length  of  the  nee- 
dles intended.    These  pieces  are  flattened  at  one  end  on 
the  anvil,  in  order  to  form  die  head  and  eye ;  they  are 
then  put  into  die  fire  to  soften  them  farther,  and  thence 
taken  out  and  pierced  at  each  extreme  of  the  flat  part 
on  the  anvil,  by  force  of  a  puncheon  of  well-tempered 
steel,  and  laid  on  a  leaden  block  to  bring  out,  with  an- 
other puncheon,  the  little  piece  of  steel  remaining  in 
the  eye.    The  corners  are  then  filed  off  the  square  of 
the  heads,  and  a  little  cavity  filed  on  each  side  of  the 
flat  of  the  head ;  this  done,  the  point  is  formed  with  a 
file,  and  the  whole  filed  over :  they  are  then  laid  to  beat 
red-hot  ou  a  long  narrow  iron,  crooked  at  one  end,  in 
a  charcoal  fire ;  and  when  taken  out  thence,  are  thrown 
into  a  bason  of  cold  water  to  harden.    On  this  opera- 
tion a  good  deal  depends  ;  too  much  beat  burns  them, 
and  too  little  leaves  them  soft ;  the  medium  is  learned 
by  experience.    When  they  are  thus  harJened,  they  are 
laid  in  an  iron  shovel,  on  a  fire  more  or  less  brisk  in 
proportion  to  the  thickness  of  the  needles ;  taking  care 
to  move  them  from  time  to  time.    This  serves  to  tem- 
per them ;  and  to  take  off  their  briulcmre ;  great  care 
here  too  must  be  taken  of  the  degree  of  heat.  They 


are  then  straightened  one  after  another  with  the  i 
mer,  the  coldness  of  the  water  used  in 
having  twisted  the  greatest  part  of  them. 

The  next  process  is  the  poluhmg  them.    To  do  this, 
they  take  12  or  15,000  needles,  and  range  them  in  little 
heaps  against  each  other  ou  a  piece  of  new  buckram 
sprinkled  with  emery-dust.    The  needles  thus  disposed, 
emery-dust  is  thrown  over  them,  which  is  again  sprinkled 
with  oil  of  olives ;  at  last,,  the  whole  is  made  up  into  a 
roll,  well  bound  at  both  ends.   This  roll  is  then  laid 
on  a  polishing  table,  and  over  it  a  thick  plank  loaded 
with  stoues,  which  two  men  work  backwards  and  for- 
wards a  day  and  a  half,  or  two  days,  successively ;  by 
which  means  the  roll  thus  continually  agitated  by  the 
weight  and  motion  of  the  plank  over  it,  the  needles 
withinside  being  rubbed  against  each  other  with  oil  and 
emery,  are  insensibly  polished.    After  polishing  they 
are  taken  out,  and  the  filth  washed  off  them  with  liot 
water  and  soap:  they  arc  then  wiped  in  hot  bran,  a 
little  moistened,  placed  with  the  needles  in  a  round  box, 
suspended  in  the  air  by  a  cord,  which  is  kept  stirring 
till  the  bran  and  needles  be  dry.    The  needles  thus 
wiped  in  tw  o  or  three  different  brans,  are  taken  out  and 
put  in  wooden  vessels,  to  have  the  good  separated  from 
those  whose  points  or  eyes  have  been  broken  either  in 
polishing  or  wiping;  the  points  are  then  all  turned  the 
same  way,  and  smoothed  with  an  emery  stone  turned 
with  a  wheel.   This  operation  finishes  them,  and  there 
remains  nothing  but  to  make  them  into  packets  of  from 
twenty-five  to  one  hundred  each. 

Such  is  die  ancient  method  of  the  manufacture  of 
|  needles  ;  we  shall  now  give  a  rather  more  detailed  de- 
scription as  the  business  is  now  generally  carried  on. 
The  wire  when  drawn  to  a  proper  size,  which  is  ascer- 
!  tained  by  gages,  is  made  up  into  coils  for  package : 
these  coils  of  wire  are  beated  to  a  dull  red-heat  in  a  for- 
nace,  ond  suffered  to  cool  gradually,  to  soften  and 
anneal  it,  with  a  view  of  facilitating  the  working  of  the 
\  steel ;  this  commences  by  cutting  the  wire  into  lengthy, 
i  which  is  done  by  a  pair  of  shears.    The  workman 
j  being  seated  before  a  bench,  takes,  perhaps,  a  hundred 
I  pieces  of  wire  for  fine  needles,  and  introduces  Uieir  ends 
between  the  blades,  which  he  opens  with  his  right 
hand,  and  pressing  the  ends  of  the  wire  against  a  gage, 
which  renders  them  all  of  one  length,  he  cuts  them  off, 
and  they  drop  down  into  a  tin  pan  placed  on  a  small 
shelf  in  frout  of  the  bench  ;  die  ends  of  the  wire  arc 
now  pressed  against  die  gage,  and  cut  off  again.  In 
;  this  way  the  wires  arc  cut  into  the  lengths  of  the  required 
'  needles.    The  second  operation  is  flatting  the  end  for 
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the  eye  of  the  needle,  wbich  is  done  by  a  workman 
taking  three  or  four  piece*  of  the  wire  between  bis 
finger  and  thumb,  placing  tbem  on  a  small  anvil,  and 
striking  one  blow  upon  each,  expands  the  end  suffici- 
ently to  receive  the  point  of  the  punch  which  pierces 
the  eye.  This  the  same  person  does  before  he  lays 
them  down,  with  a  small  instrument,  fixed  on  the  same 
block  as  that  to  which  the  anvil  is  fixed.  The  end  of 
the  needle  is  placed  in  a  small  notch  in  the  bed  of  the  i 
instrument,  and  is  put  exactly  beneath  the  punch,  awl 
a  slight  stroke  of  the  hammer  punches  the  eye,  and  at 
the  same  time  forms  the  semi-circular  groove  near  the 
eye  of  the  needle,  to  bury  the  thread.  Hie  notch 
which  receives  the  needle  is  made  in  a  piece  of  steel 
which  fits  into  a  dove-tail  notch  in  the  bed  of  the  instru- 
ment, so  that  it  can  be  changed  for  a  larger  or  smaller, 
correspondent  to  the  size  of  the  needles  to  be  pierced. 
The  workman  holds  the  needles  in  the  same  manner  as 
he  did  for  flatting ;  and  placing  them  one  by  one,  sue-  _ 
cessively  in  the  notch  in  the  bed-piece,  pierces  them  by  j 
striking  a  single  blow  of  bis  hammer  on  Uie  eud  of  a 
slider ;  the  slider  is  immediately  returned  by  a  spring. 
He  uow  places  the  next  needle  under  the  punch,  and 
when  they  are  all  pierced  in  this  manner,  he  rolls  tbem 
over  by  moving  his  thumb,  so  as  to  turn  them  all  half 
round,  and  bring  them  upwards  the  opposite  side  to 
that  which  was  pierced ;  this  being  done,  he  repeats  the 
punching  on  the  other  side  with  a  view  to  finish,  and 
clear  the  eye,  and  to  form  the  groove  which  tliere  is  in 
all  needles.  They  are  now  rouuded  at  the  eye-end  to 
take  off  the  roughness,  which  is  done  in  au  instant  by 


the 


npplyiiig  them  to  a  grindstone. 

The  next  process  is  hardening  and  tempering : 
first  is  done  by  placing  a  great  number  together  upon  a 
piece  of  iron,  bent  up  at  the  ends  and  sides  that  they 
may  not  roll  off,  and  introducing  them  into  a  small 
furnace :  wheu  they  become  of  a  red  heat  they  are 
taken  out,  and  suddenly  plunged  into  a  vessel  of  cold 
water ;  this  renders  them  very  hard.  Some  manufactu- 
rers make  use  of  oil,  or  tallow,  and  odier  ingredients 
instead  of  water,  which  substances  are  supposed  to 
improve  the  process.  The  needles  thus  hardened  arc 
returned  to  the  furnace  with  the  nil  upon  them,  and 
remain  there  till  the  oil  inflames,  when  they  are  with- 
drawn and  again  cooled  in  cold  water.  This  second 
process  tempers  them :  at  first  they  were  quite  hard, 
and  so  brittle  as  to  break  with  the  slightest  touch  : 
the  tempering  takes  off  the  brittleness,  but  leaves  tbem 
hard  enough  to  take  a  good  point.  When  they  are  ! 
hardened  in  water,  according  to  the  ok]  method,  the  | 
heat  for  tempering  them  can  only  be  guessed  at,  or 
estimated  by  experience,  but  the  flaming  of  the  oil 
is  a  much  more  certain  method.  The  needles  are  now 
examined,  and  many  of  tbem  will  be  found  crooked 
by  hardening,  which  are  discovered  by  rolling  them 
over  as  ihey  lay  in  rows  on  a  board,  and  such  arc  se- 
lected and  made  straight  by  a  blow  in  the  notch  in  the 
anvil.  Being  thus  straightened  they  require  to  be 
pointed,  w  hich  is  done  by  a  large  grindstone  turned  by  a 


mill,  either  of  water  or  steam.  In  this  operatiou  the 
workman,  sitting  astride  before  the  stone  on  a  block 
shaped  like  a  saddle,  takes  up  £0  or  30  needles,  laid  side 
by  side  across  a  small  wooden  ruler,  covered  with  soft 
leather;  another  similar  ruler  being  laid  over  the  needles 
to  confine  them.  The  workman  holds  the  rulers  in  his 
hands,  and  thus  presenting  the  ends  of  the  needles  to  the 
grindstone  points  them  with  great  dexterity.  After 
pointing,  they  are  to  be  polished  in  the  manner  already 
described.  The  poiuts  are  next  finished  and  rendered 
perfectly  sliarp,  by  grinding  them  upon  a  wooden 
wheel  covered  with  emery,  being  held  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  Uie  first  grindiug.  They  are  then  cleaned 
and  packed  up  in  certain  numbers  according  to  their 
sizes.  A  great  number  of  the  small  packets  are  made 
iuto  larger  parcels,  wrapped  in  several  thicknesses  of 
paper  and  coverings  of  bladder  and  packing-cloth,  in 
w  hich  state  they  are  sent  to  market. 

Surgeons'  needles  are  generally  made  crooked,  and 
their  points  triangular ;  however,  they  are  of  different 
forms  and  sizes,  and  bear  different  names,  according  to 
the  purposes  they  are  used  for.    The  largest  are  needles 
for  amputation;  the  next,  needles  for  wounds;  the 
finest,  needles  for  sutures.    They  have  others,  very 
short  and  flat,  for  tendons;  others,  still  shorter,  and 
Uie  eye  placed  iu  Uie  middle,  for  tying  togcdier  of 
vessels,  8tc.    Needles  for  couching  cataracts  are  of 
;  various  kinds ;  all  of  which  have  a  small,  broad,  and 
!  sharp  point  or  tongue,  and  some  with  a  sulcus  at  the 
point    Surgeons  have  sometimes  used  two  needles  in 
1  this  operation ;  one  w  ith  a  sharp  point  for  perforating 
I  the  coats  of  the  eye,  and  another  with  a  more  obtuse 
I  point  for  depressing  or  couching  the  opaque  crystalline 
lens ;  but  care  should  be  taken  in  the  use  of  any  of 
these,  that  they  be  first  well  polished  with  cloth  or 
leather,  before  they  are  applied  to  die  eye. 

Mr.  Warner  observes,  that  the  blade  of  the  couching 
needle  should  be  at  least  a  third  part  larger  than  those 
generally  used  upon  this  occasion,  as  great  advantages 
will  be  found  in  the  depressing  of  the  cataract,  by  the 
increased  breadth  of  the  blade  of  Uiat  instrument 
The  handle,  also,  if  made  somewhat  shorter  than  usual, 
will  enable  the  operator  to  perform  w  ith  greater  steadi- 
ness, than  he  can  do  with  a  larger  handled  instrument 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that  needles  of  silver  pierce  more 
easily  in  stitching  arteries  after  an  amputation,  than 
those  made  of  steel. 

We  shall  close  this  short  article  with  an  account  of 
a  patent  invention  for  the  manufacture  of  nvedlcs  of 
all  sorts  by  Mr.  William  Bell  of  Walsal,  which  we 
shall  give  in  his  own  words. 

"  The  method  by  which  I  make  needles,  bodkins, 
fish-hooks,  knitting-pins,  netting- needles,  and  sail- 
needles,  is  by  casting  them  with  steel  or  common 
fusible  iron,  called  pig  or  ca*t-irou,  into  moulds  or 
flasks  mode  with  fine  sand.  Or,  otherwise,  I  make 
stocks  or  moulds  of  iron  or  steel,  or  any  other  compo- 
sition capable  of  being  made  into  moulds,  oil  which 
stocks  or  moulds  I  sink,  engrave,  or  stamp,  impressions 
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of  the  said  articles.  Into  these  I  pour  my  melted  iron 
or  steel  (I  prefer  for  my  purpose  sand  casting),  and 
prepare  my  iron  or  steel  as  follows :  I  melt  it  in  a  pot 
or  crucible,  in  small  quantities  about  the  weight  of 
twelve  pounds  (and  upwards  to  twenty  pounds),  the 
more  conveniently  to  divest  it  of  its  heterogeneous  par- 
ticles, and  to  purify  it  from  its  earthy  or  sulphureous 
qualities.  When  the  iron  has  attained  a  proper  heat, 
I  take  charcoal-dust  mixed  with  lime  or  common  salt, 
which  I  throw  into  the  pot  of  melted  irou;  and,  by 


frequently  stirring  it  with  an  irou  rod,  I  bring  to  the 
surface  of  the  iron  a  scoria  which  I  frequently  skim  off, 
and  thus  bring  my  iron  into  a  reflned  state.  I  then 
pour  it  into  the  mould  before  described.  The  articles 
being  thus  formed  are  capable  of  being  softened,  bar* 
dened,  or  tempered  in  the  usual  way  by  which  needles, 
bodkins,  fish-hooks,  knitting-pins,  netting-needles  and 
sail-needlea  have  heretofore  been  manufactured ;  there- 
fore the  principal  merit  of  my  invention  is  in 
them  instead  of  making  them  in  the  usual  way." 


HOUSE-PAINTING. 


Painting,  as  applied  to  buildings, 
the  first  place  die  colouring  over  all  the  several  kinds 
of  wood,  iron- work,  Sec.,  employed  therein  with  mine- 
ral colours,  rendered  fluid  by  saturation  with  oils,  oil  of 
turpentine,  Sic.   A  pigment  so  prepared  is  spread  over 
them  with  a  brush,  and  by  the  repetition  of  several  coals, 
they  together  operate  to  their  protection,  and  at  the 
same  time  give  a  variety  and  neatness  to  the  general 
appearance  of  a  house.   This  kind  of  painting  will  be 
divided  in  this  section  under  its  several  lieads,  as  it  is 
practised  in  London,  and  will  embrace  the  working  in 
common  colours,  also  graining  of  its  several  kinds,  or- 
namental painting,  inscription  writing.  Sec.  Stc.  All 
the  prismatic  colours  are  occasionally  called  into  use 
by  the  painter,  and  he  varies  these  to  suit  die  taste  of  his  I 
employer  into  almost  every  gradation  of  tint.    But  the 
ground-work  of  all  house-painting  is  formed  by  a  paint 
prepared  from  lead,  known  in  the  arts  as  ceruse,  or 
white-lead.    This  is  manufactured  for  use  at  places 
called  the  White-lead  Works,  and  is  performed  in  the 
following  manner,  viz.  by  rolling  leaden  plates  spirally 
up,  *o  as  to  leave  die  space  of  about  an  inch  between 
each  coil,  and  afterwards  placing  diem  vertically  in 
earthen  pots,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  some  good 
vinegar.    The  pots  are  then  to  be  covered,  and  exposed 
for  a  length  of  time  to  a  gentle  heat  in  a  sand  bath,  or  by 
bedding  them  in  hot  dung.    The  vapour  of  the  vinegar 
assisted  by  the  tendency  of  Uic  lead  to  combine  with 
the  oxygeu  which  is  present,  corrodes  the  lead,  and 
convert*  the  external  portion  of  it  into  a  white  substance 
which  comes  off  in  flakes  when  the  lead  is  uncoiled. 
The  plates  are  thus  treated  repeatedly  until  they  are 
corroded  through,  and  completely  reduced  to  an  ox- 
yde ;  this  is  called  ctruu,  or  white-lead.    It  is  after- 
wards, bleached,  ground,  and  saturated  with  linseed 
oil.    It  is  then  put  into  tube  resembling  butter  firkins, 
each  containing  about  three  hundred  weight :  in 


tubs  it  is  dispensed  at  the  colour  shops.  But  at  such 
places  it  is  frequently  adulterated  with  powdered  chalk, 
so  that  an  experienced  painter  who  is  desirous  that  his 
work  should  retain  its  colour,  prefers  purchasing  his 
lead  at  the  works,  where  he  is  sure  of  having  it  pure. 
Lead  improves  by  keeping,  and  all  the  best  whites  are 
performed  by  it  when  it  is  at  least  two  or  three  years 
old.  The  Nottingham  ceruse  is  most  esteemed  for 
house  work  when  it  is  required  to  be  finished  iu  what 
is  technically  called  flatting  or  dead  white. 

Litharge  is  employed  by  painters  to  render  their 
colours  more  drying,  and  is  composed  of  the  ashes  of 
lead,  or  a  kind  of  dusky  powder  that  first  appears  in 
its  oxydation.  When  in  this  state  it  is  called  by  the 
chemists  a  subcarbonate  of  lead,  and  is  afterwards  sa- 
turated with  linseed  oil  to  render  it  more  drying. 

Unieed  Oil  is  obtained  by  pressure  from  the  seed 
of  flax ;  it  is  afterwards  filtered  to  clear  it  of  any  of  the 
fecuhe  of  the  seed,  and  then  suffered  to  remain  in  tubs 
to  precipitate  and  clarify.   The  more  colourless  the 
oil  is  the  better,  and  this  is  greatly   promoted  by 
keeping,  as  linseed  oil  will  by  being  kept  a  year  or  two 
deposit  all  its  colouring  particles,  and  be  as  transparent 
as  water :  the  best  painting  is  made  with  oil  in  this 
state.    In  Holland  they  whiten  their  linseed  oil  by  a 
very  simple  process,  which  is  said  by  them  to  answer 
every  purpose  to  be  derived  from  its  age.    They  take 
an  earthen  pot  well  glazed,  iuto  which  they  put  one- 
third  of  fine  white  sand  and  one-third  of  water  with 
the  linseed  oil  they  wish  to  whiten ;  and  after  having 
covered  the  vessel  with  glass  they  expose  it  to  the  sun, 
taking  care  to  stir  it  at  least  once  a  day.    When  the  oil 
has  become  very  white,  it  is  left  at  rest  during  two 
days,  after  which  it  is  taken  away  for  use. 

Of  Drying  Oils. — The  substances  most  usually  em- 
ployed to  produce  them  arc  the  oxyde  of  lead,  called 
litharge,  plaster,  and  umber,   The  process  consists  in 
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taking  of  these  several  materials  in  the  proportions  as 
follow,  viz.  to  one  pound  of  oil  add  half  an  ounce  of 
litharge  with  as  much  ceruse,  umber,  and  plaster. 
The  oil  is  boded  on  these  four  drugs  over  a  gentle  fire, 
taking  care  to  skim  it  from  time  to  time ;  this  matter  so 
skimmed  off  is  called  by  the  house-painter  smudge,  or 
dryer ;  it  is  of  a  lead  colour,  and  is  used  by  him  iu  his 
outside  work,  and  sometimes  mixed  in  the  dark  colours 
to  render  them  more  susceptible  of  fixing  and  drying. 
As  soon  as  this  scum  begins  to  ratify  and  become  red 
the  fire  is  stopped,  and  the  oil  being  left  at  rest  gra- 
dually settles  and  clarities.  Linseed  oil  so  prepared  is 
vended  at  the  colour  shops  under  the  name  of  boiled- 
oil.    All  the  best  house-painting  is  done  with  it. 

Mr.  Vanhernian  has  lately  laid  before  the  Society  of 
Arts,  a  method  of  rendering  fish-oil  applicable  to 
painting ;  and  it  appears  to  make  a  good  and  cheap 
vehicle  for  colours  exposed  to  the  weather,  though  it 
dries  but  slowly.  To  thirty-two  gallons  of  vinegar  be 
adds  twelve  pounds  of  litharge  and  twelve  pounds  of 
sulphate  of  zinc,  shaking  the  mixture  well  twice  a  day 
for  a  week.  The  mixture  is  then  put  into  a  tun  of  fish- 
oil,  with  which  it  is  well  shaken  and  mixed,  and  the 
next  day  the  clearer  part,  about  seven-eighths  of  the 
whole,  is  poured  off.  Twelve  gallons  of  linseed  oil  and 
two  of  oil  of  turpentine  are  then  added  to  die  clear 
part,  and  this  being  well  shaken  together  is  left  to 
settle  for  two  or  three  days,  when  it  will  be  fit  to  grind 
white  lead  and  all  fine  colours  in :  these,  however,  are 
to  be  thinned  for  use  with  linseed  oil  and  oil  of  turpen- 
tine. For  cheap  paints  exposed  to  the  weather,  whiting 
and  road  dirt  finely  sifted  are  to  be  mixed  with  lime 
water  to  the  consistence  of  mortar.  To  this  composi- 
tion may  be  added  almost  any  pigment  ground  with  the 
sediment  of  the  prepared  oil,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
part  to  two  of  the  lime  water  already  used,  and  the 
whole  is  to  be  thinned  for  use,  by  adding  to  every  ■ 
eight  pounds  a  quart  of  linseed  oil  and  as  much  of  a 
mixture  of  the  prepared  oil  with  lime  water.  The 
proportions  of  the  mixture  are  not  mentioned.  If  two 
ounces  of  litharge  be  added  to  a  gallon  of  linseed  oil 
and  well  shaken  every  day  for  a  fortnight,  and  the  j 
clearer  part  mixed  with  half  a  pint  of  oil  of  turpentine 
be  exposed  to  the  son  for  two  or  three  days  in  shallow 
pans,  Mr.  Vanherman  says  "  it  will  be  as  white  as 
not  oil."  If  half  a  pound  of  frankincense  be  dis- 
solved m  a  quart  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  added  to  a 
gallon  of  this  bleached  oil  and  white  lead  ground  in  oil 
of  turpentine  be  diinned  for  use  with  the  mixture,  he 
asserts  that  it  will  be  quite  dry  and  void  of  smell  in  four 


flow  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree  through  holes  made 
with  an  augur  in  which  small  pipes  are  fixed,  that 
conduct  the  juice  into  buckets  placed  to  receive  it. 
This  turpentine  has  a  yellowish  and  limpid  colour,  a 
strong  aromatic  smell,  and  bitter  taste.  In  Canada  the 
peasants  collect  it  from  the  fir  tree  by  perforating  the 
sac*,  wluch  contain  it  under  the  bark,  witb  the  point  of 
a  horn  which  is  filled  with  this  juice.  It  is  afterwards 
distilled,  in  which  it  liberates  an  oil  more  or  less  vola- 
tile, according  to  the  degree  of  heat  employed.  When 
the  operation  is  done  by  a  bath,  a  white,  limpid,  and 
odoriferous  oil  is  obtained  which  is  called  essence 
of  turpentine.  The  residue  from  this  distil  la tiou  forms 
the  boiled  turpentine  of  commerce.  This  is  sold  at 
the  colour  shops  in  the  same  way  in  which  oil  is,  viz. 
by  the  gallon.  This  as  well  as  the  oil  considerably  im- 
proves by  age  :  hence  all  painters  in  a  large  way  of 
business  keep  it  by  them  in  quantities  which  enables 
them  to  depend  on  their  work  retaining  its  colour  :  a 
circumstance  of  no  little  importance  in  our  mode  of 
house-paintiug. 

Of  the  Colours. — The  colours  used  by  painters  may 
be  classed  as  follows  : 
Vermilion, 
Native  Cinnabar, 
Red-lead, 

Scarlet-Ochre,  y 
Common  Indian  Red, 
Red       j  Spanish-Brown, 

I  Terra  di  Sietttia,  burnt  _ 


1 


Blue 


Oil  of  Turpentine,  or,  as  it  is  called,  Turps,  is  in 
general  use  among  us  in  house-painting,  and  is  the 
ingredient  by  which  the  flatting,  as  it  is  termed,  is  per- 
formed. All  the  larch  and  fir  trees  furnish  a  resin 
known  by  the  general  name  of  turpentine.  Commerce  i 
distinguishes  several  qualities  according  to  its  degree 
of  goodness.  The  larch  tree  furnishes  what  is  called 
Venice  Turpentine ;  it  is  obtained  by  being  made  to 


YeUow  < 


Green 


Carmine, 
Lake, 

Rose-Pink, 
Red-Ochre, 
Venetian  Red. 
Ultramarine, 
Ditto,  ashes, 
Prussian-Blue, 
Verditer, 
Indigo, 
^  Smalt. 
Kings-  Yellow, 
Naples  Ditto, 
Yellow-Ochre, 
Dutch-Pink, 
English  Ditto, 
Light  Pink,  . 
Gamboge, 
Masticot, 

Common 
Gall-stone, 
Terra  di  Sienna. 
("Verdigris, 
Crystals  of  Ditto, 
Prussian-Green, 
Terra  Verte, 
Sap-Green. 


Colour  red, 
tending  to 
Orange. 


i 


Colour  Crim- 
son tending  to 
Purple. 


I 


OB 


Purple 
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Purple 


Brown 


Black 


rTrue  Indian  Red, 

Archil, 
V  Logwood  Wasb. 
f  Brown-Pink, 
j  Bistre, 

J  Brown-Ochre, 
j  Umbre, 
I  Cologne  Earth, 
^Asphaltum. 
(  White-Bake, 
White-lead, 
Calcined  Hartshorn, 
White     ■{  Pearl  White, 
Troy  White, 
Eggshell  White, 
J- lowers  of  Bismuth, 
f  Lamp-black, 
Ivory  Ditto, 
LBlue  Ditto. 

These  embrace  almost  the  whole  of  the  colours  em- 
ployed by  the  house-paiuter,  and  which  by  expe- 
rience he  is  enabled  to  mix  io  proportions  to  effect 
almost  every  tint. 

Vermilion  is  a  bright  scarlet  pigment,  and  is  formed 
of  common  sulphur  and  quicksilver  prepared  for  use  by 
a  chemical  process.  The  best  vermilion  comes  from 
China,  where  it  is  said  .the  secret  of  making  it  alone 
is  known.  The  Dutch  pretend  to  have  obtained  it,  and 
much  of  the  vermilion  at  the  shops  is  of  their  manu- 
facture. It  is  so  dear  that  the  painters  liave  recourse  to 
every  expedient  to  avoid  using  it,  hence  it  is  that  the 
true  Chinese  pigment  of  this  colour  is  seldom  seen. 

Cinnabar  is  a  similar  pigmeut,  differing  only  from 
vermilion  by  a  more  crimson  colouring. 

Red-Lead,  or  minium,  is  lead  calcined  till  it  ac- 
quire a  proper  degree  of  colour  by  exposing  it  with  a 
large  surface  to  the  fire. 

Scarlet-Ochre  is  an  earth  with  a  base  of  green 
vitriol,  and  is  separated  from  the  acid  of  the  vitriol  by 
calcination. 

Common  Indian  Red,  is  of  an  hue  verging  to  scar- 
let, and  is  imported  from  the  East  Indies. 

Venetian-Red  is  a  native  ochre  rather  inclining  to  scar- 
let ;  this  is  the  pigment  which  is  selected  for  tlie  grain- 
ing, as  it  is  called  by  the  house-painters,  of  doors,  &c, 
in  imitation  of  mahogany. 

Spanish- Brown  is  a  native  earth,  found  in  the  state 
aud  of  the  colour  in  which  it  is  used. 

ZVra  di  Sienna  is  a  native  ochre,  and  is  brought 
from  Italy  in  that  state  iu  which  it  is  generally  found.  It 
is  yellow  originally,  and  in  this  state  it  is  often  made 
use"  of,  and  is  accordingly  placed  among  the  yellow 
colours.  It  changes  to  an  orange-red  by  calcination, 
though  not  of  a  very  bright  tint,  for  which  property  it 
is  sought  to  produce  a  pigment  of  that  colour. 

Carmine  is  a  bright  crimson  colour,  and  is  formed 
of  the  tinging  substance  of  cochineal  with  nitric-acid. 
It  is  not  welt  calculated  to  mix  up  with  oil,  as  its 
colour  changes  rapidly  by  exposure  to  tlie  air  and  light. 


Lake  is  a  white  earthy  body,  as  cuttle  fish-bone, 
die  basis  of  alum  or  chalk  tiuged  with  some  vegetable 
dye,  such  as  is  obtained  from  cochineal  or  Brasil  wood, 
taken  up  by  an  alkali  and  precipitated  on  the  earth  by 
the  addition  of  an  acid. 

Rose- Pink  is  a  lake  like  the  former,  except  that  the 
earth  or  basis  of  the  pigment  is  principally  chalk,  and 
the  tinging  substance  is  extracted  from  Brasil  or  Cam- 
peachy  wood. 

Red-Ochre  is  a  native  earth,  but  that  which  is  in 
common  use  is  coloured  red  by  calcination,  being  yellow 
when  dug  out  of  tlie  earth,  and  the  same  with  the  yel- 
low ochre  commonly  used.  TTiis  latter  substance  is 
chiefly  brought  from  Oxfordshire,  where  it  is  found  in 
great  abundance. 

Ultramarine  is  a  preparation  of  calcined  lapis-lazuli, 
which  is,  when  perfect,  of  a  brilliant  blue  colour,  of 
an  extremely  beautiful  and  transparent  effect  in  oil,  and 
will  retain  this  property  with  whatever  vehicle  or  pig- 
ment it  may  be  mixed.  It  is  excessively  dear  and  is 
frequently  sold  at  the  colour  shops  in  an  adulterated 
state. 

Ultramarine  Ashes  are  the  residuum  or  remains  of 
the  calcined  lapis-lazuli. 

Ptuuian-Blue  is  a  brilliant  pigment ;  it  is  tlie  fixed 
sulphur  of  animal  or  vegetable  coal  chemically  com- 
bined with  the  earth  of  alum. 

Verditer  is  the  mixture  of  chalk  with  the  precipitat- 
ed copper,  which  is  formed  by  adding  the  due  pro- 
portion of  chalk  to  the  solution  of  copper  made 
by  the  refiners  in  precipitating  the  silver  from  the 
nitric  acid  in  the  operation  called  parting,  in  v 1 
they  have  occasion  to  dissolve  it  in  order  to  iu 
h  cation. 

Indigo  is  a  tinging  matter  extracted  from 
plants  which  are  found  in  both  the  Indies,  and  from 
whence  the  Indigos  of  commerce  are  imported. 

Smalt  is  glass  coloured  with  zaffer,  and  afterwards 
ground  to  a  powder. 

Kings-YeUow  is  a  pure  orpimeut,  or  arsenic  co- 
loured with  sulphur. 

Naples-Yellow  is  a  warm  yellow  pigment  rather 
inclining  to  orange. 

Yellow-Ochre  is  a  mineral  earth,  which  is  found  in 
many  places,  but  of  different  degrees  of  purity. 

Dutch-Pink  is  a  pigment  formed  of  chalk,  coloured 
with  the  tiugiug  particles  of  French  berries.  It  is  not 
well  adapted  to  work  in  oil  by  reason  of  its  colour 
soon  flying  off. 

English  and  light  Pink  arc  merely  a  lighter  and 
coarser  kind  of  Dutch  pink. 

Gamboge  is  a  gum  brought  from  the  East  Indies; 
it  is  dissolved  in  water  to  a  milky  consistence,  and  is 
then  of  a  bright  yellow  colour. 

Masticot,  as  a  pigment,  is  flake-white  or  wlutc-lead 
gently  calcined,  by  which  it  is  changed  to  a  yellow, 
which  varies  in  tint  according  to  thp  degree  of  the 
calcination. 

Orpimenl  is  a  fossil  body  of  a  yellow  colour  com. 
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posed  of  arsenic  and  sulphur,  with  a  mixture  fre- 
quently of  lead  and  sometimes  other  metals. 

Gall-stone  is  a  concretion  of  earthy  matter  formed  in 
the  gull  bladder  of  beasts.    It  is  but  little  used. 

V erdigrit  is  an  oxyde  of  copper  formed  by  a  vegeta- 
ble acid :  it  is  used  in  most  kind  of  painting  where  green 
is  required. 

Crystals  of  Verdigris  is  the  salt  produced  by  the 
solution  of  copper  or  common  verdigris  in  vinegar. 

Prussian-Green  is  in  composition  similar  to  blue  of 
the  same  name. 

Terra  Verte  is  a  native  earth ;  it  is  of  a  bluish  green 
colour,  resembling  the  tint  called  sea-green. 

Sap-Green  is  the  concreted  juice  of  the  buckthorn 
berry. 

Orange-Lake  is  the  tinging  part  of  anaatto,  precipi- 
tated together  with  die  earth  of  alum. 

True  Indian  Red  is  a  native  ochrous  earth  of  a 
purple  colour,  but  so  scarce  as  seldom  to  be  met  with 
at  the  colour  shops. 

Archil  is  a  purple  tincture  prepared  from  a  kind  of 

Logwood  is  brought  from  America,  and  affords  a 
strong  purple  tincture. 

Broun- Pink  is  the  tinging  part  of  some  vegetable 
of  an  orange  colour  precipitated  upon  the  earth  of  alum. 

Bistre  is  a  brown  transparent  colour  of  yellowish 
tint. 

Brown-Ochre  is  a  warm  brown  or  foul  orange  colour. 

Cologne  Earth  is  a  fossil  substance  of  a  dark  blackish 
brown  colour,  a  little  inclining  towards  purple. 

Atphaltum  is  sometimes  employed  by  the  painters  to 
answer  the  end  of  brown  pink. 

White-flake  is  a  ceruse  prepared  by  the  acid  of  grape. 

Troy  White  is  simply  chalk,  neutralized  by  the  addi- 
tion of  water  in  which  alum  has  been  dissolved. 

Lamp-black  is  the  soot  of  oil  collected  as  it  is 
formed  by  burning. 

Ivory-black  is  the  coat  of  ivory  or  bone  formed  by 
giving  to  them  a  great  heat,  all  access  of  the  air  being 
excluded. 

Blue-Black  is  die  coal  of  some  kind  of  wood  burnt 
in  a  close  heat  where  the  air  can  have  no  access. 

Such  are  the  several  colours  employed  by  painters ; 
they  are  all  to  be  found  in  the  colour  shops  both  in  a  i 
crude  and  prepared  state.  Preparing  the  colours  con- 
sists in  the  first  place  of  grinding  them  on  slabs  of  i 
porphyry  till  the  particles  are  reduced  to  the  finest  ima-  j 
ginable  state  ;  this  is  done  by  saturating  them  with  oil  I 
or  water,  according  as  the  colour  ground  is  to  be  used  j 
with  either  of  them. 

House-painting  is  known  in  the  trade  by  the  number 
of  coats  of  paint  applied,  and  the  painting  is  divided 
into  work  in  oil  and  what  is  technically  called  flatting. 
This  latter  description  of  work  differs  from  the  former 
only' in  the  colour  being  mixed  up  with  turpentine  in- 
stead of  oil.  Good  painting  is  known  by  the  fullness 
and  soliditu  of  its  appearance  widiout  any  marks  of  the 
brash;  whereas  cheap  painters  care  little  about  this. 


i  To  give  a  fresh  appearance,  and  get  their  work  out  of 
hand,  and  be  paid,  is  their  only  concern. 

lu  the  division  of  house-painting,  as  understood  be- 
tween the  surveyors  and  workmen,  are  as  follow : — 

Clearcole  and  finish,  signifies  that  the  work  is  to  be 
done  in  the  cheapest  way,  and  die  process  of  doing  which 
consists  in  first  dusting  and  cleaning  what  is  to  be 
painted,  and  stopping  and  filliug-up  all  cracks  and  de- 
fects with  putty.  After  which  the  whole  is  painted 
over  with  a  paint  prepared  of  whiting  and  size,  which 
forms  the  ground  for  the  finish,  as  it  is  termed.  This 
finish  consists  of  a  coat  of  oil-colour  prepared  with 
lead.  Where  the  work  is  not  very  dirty  this  kind  of 
painting  will  answer  every  purpose,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  adapted  for  outside  work. 

Bringing  forward,  a  term  used  by  painters,  applies 
to  such  new-wood  or  other  work  which  may  have 
beeu  added  to  old  wood-work;  or  in  cases  in  which 
the  old  wood-work  has  been  repaired,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, partly  replaned,  the  priming  and  painting  such 
parts  to  form  a  ground  for  the  colour,  so  as  that  it 
shall  appear  alike  when  finished,  is  the  process  in- 
tended by  this  term. 

Stopping  is  no  more  than  that  the  painter  is  to  well 
fill  up  all  the  defects  in  the  work  he  may  have  to  paint, 
with  putty. 

Twice  in  Oil  is  simply  that  the  work  has  beeu  twice 
painted  over. 

Thrice  in  Oil,  and  Flat,  signifies  that  die  work  has 
been  done  twice  over  in  oil  colours  and  once  in  colour 
mixed,  or  prepared  in  turpentine. 

Three  Times  and  Flat  may  be  similarly  explained, 
that  is,  three  coats  of  oil  colour  and  one  of  turpentine. 
This  latter  description  of  painting  is  generally  that 
which  is  required  to  new  wood-work. 

The  painter's  tools  are  few  in  number,  and  they  are 
I  found  for  the  journeymen  by  the  masters.   They  con- 
sist of  a  tool,  or  pound  brush  as  it  is  called,  which  is 
composed  of  hogs'  hair  ;  this  they  use  as  a  duster;  until 
the  ends  of  the  hair  of  which  it  is  composed  arc  worn 
|  away,  and  become  soft ;  it  is  then  used  in  the  colour, 
i  being  better  adapted  to  spread  it  evenly  by  such  pre- 
vious wear.    The  other  brushes  vary  in  size,  as  the 
;  mouldings  and  work  to  be  painted  do  ;  the  smallest  are 
I  to  paint  over  the  bars  of  sashes,  or  draw  out  lines 
which  are  intended  to  be  left  of  a  different  tint  from 
i  the  general  tone  of  the  other  work, 
j     lu  mixing  up  the  colours  for  oil-painting,  wbitc-leabV 
I  forms  die  base  of  all  ingredients ;  this  the  colour-pre- 
parer  modifies  aud  changes  by  adding  coloured  sub- 
stances to  it,  till  it  is  tinged  so  as  to  produce  a  paint  of 
the  colour  he  wishes.    All  lho*e  colours  which  are  de- 
rived from  vegetable  bodies  have,  at  first  being  spread, 
a  more  brilliant  effect  than  those  of  mineral  ones ;  but 
no  vegetable  colour  will  long  staud  the  combined  effect 
of  air  and  light;  while  the  mineral  colours,  so  exposed, 
remain  unchanged.    This  defect  in  the  vegetable  co- 
lours is  owing  to  that  spontaneous  oxidation  or 
carbonization  which  is  effected  by  the  oxygen  of  die 
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atmosphere  on  all  vegetable  matter  to  which  it 
operate  upon  freely.  To  make  thin  pheuomenon  more 
Obvious,  the  air  occasions  a  slow  combustion  or  burn- 
ing to  take  place,  which  dissiputes  the  lighter  or  hy- 
drogenous particles  of  the  colour,  and  turns  to  a 
state  of  charcoal  those  which  remain  combined  in 
the  paint;  hence  all  painting  made  with  colours  ob- 
tained from  vegetable  bodies  soon  appear  black  and 
discoloured. 

Graining  is  understood  among  painters  to  be  the 
imitating  of  the  several  different  species  of  scarce  woods 
such  as  are  used  for  the  best  articles  of  furniture,  viz. 
satin-wood,  rose-wood,  king-wood,  mahogany,  &,c.  8cc. 
Imitations  of  this  nature,  when  well  performed,  are 
calculated  to  give  a  zest  to  painting:  at  Paris,  every 
species  of  wood-work  used  in  their  houses,  as  a  part  of 
the  building,  is  done  in  this  manner.  The  dead-while 
so  much  in  vogue  amongst  us  is  not  practised  there. 
To  gram  satin-wood  a  ground  is  previously  laid,  com- 
posed of  Naples  yellow  and  ceruse,  diluted  with  oil  of 
turpentine,  this  is  spread  very  evenly  over  the  work  to 
be  grained,  and  is  then  left  a  day  or  two  to  get  fixed 
and  dry.  The  painter  then  prepares  his  pallet-board 
with  small  quantities  of  the  same  yellow  and  ochre, 
with  a  little  brown,  having  some  boiled  oil  and  oil  of 
turpentine  mixed  together,  to  saturate  die  colours  to  be 
used  in  the  operation.  He  is  also  provided  with  several 
different  sized  camels'  hair  pencils,  and  also  with  one  or 
more  flat  hogs' hair  brushes.  When  he  has  mixed  the 
colours  he  spreads  it  over  a  pannel,  or  any  other  small 
part  of  the  work,  first,  to  see  the  effect  of  the  tints, 
and  if  it  suit  what  he  is  about  to  perform,  he  perse- 
veres by  doing  a  pannel  at  a  time ;  and,  in  the  instance 
of  doors  and  other  framing,  the  pannels  are  done  first, 
and  the  margins  round  them  afterwards.  The  flat 
hogs'  hair  brushes,  by  being  dipped  in  the  mixture  of 
oil  and  turpentine,  and  drawn  down  the  newly-laid  co- 
lour,,  occasions  the  shades  and  grainings  in  it:  this 
effect  takes  place  in  the  colour  from  the  brush  supplying 
an  excess  of  saturation  to  the  colour  it  touches ;  and  to 
produce  the  mottled  appearance,  the  camels'  hair  pen- 
cils are  applied,  and  when  it  is  all  finished,  it  is  left  to 
fix  and  dry,  after  which  it  is  covered  by  a  coat  or  two 
of  good  oil-varnish.  The  other  fancy-woods  are  per- 
formed in  a  similar  manner,  the  painter  varying  the 
colours  to  produce  them  only.  Some  of  our  painters 
are  so  expert  at  this  kind  of  imitation,  and  also  in  that 
of  marbles,  as  to  prevent  their  easy  detection,  except 
by  the  touch.  Among  the  best  artists  in  this  line  now  in 
practice  in  London,  are  a  Mr.  Harman  of  Chelsea,  and 
31  r.  Willement,  of  Greeu-street,  Grosvenor-square. 
Such  kinds  of  painting  are  well  calculated  to  last  a  great 
many  years  by  being  occasionally  re-varnished  only.  It 
is  not  greatly  dearer  than  good  work  in  the  common 
way,  but  it  will  last  ten  limes  as  long,  without  appear- 
ing to  louse  any  of  its  freshness. 

Ornamental  Painting  embraces  the  executing  of 
friezes  and  the  decorative  parts  of  architecture  in 
chiara-obscura,  or  light  and  shade  on  walk  and  ceil- 


mg».    It  requires,  in  the  first  place,  a  ground  to  be 

well  panned  of  the  tint  it  is  proposed  to  remain,  and 
>  exactly  drawn  into  the  width  it  is  intended  to  be  left  on 

such  a  ground  so  formed.  The  ornament  to  be  painted 
■  is  to  be  drawn  out  neatly  with  a  black-lead  pencil,  and 
1  then  to  be  painted  and  shaded,  to  give  it  iu  due 

effect. 

Such  kind  of  painting  is  often  painted  on  slips  of 
paper,  or  Irish  clolh,  and  pasted  up  afterwards  ;  soma 
artists  also,  to  facilitate  their  work,  and  when  the  orna- 
ment is  of  a  similar  pattern  all  through,  do  it  by  what 
is  termed  ttinsef/ing ;  this  method  consists  in  drawing 
out  a  certain  length  of  the  pattern  to  be  painted,  very 
accurately  on  paper,  and  then  pricking  a  large-sized 
needle  in  regular  distances  all  round  the  pattern 
through  the  paper,  which  they  afterwards  lay  smoothly 
against  the  wall  to  be  ornamented  and  strike  ■  its  outer 
surface,  which  has  been  pricked  through  with  a  small 
linen  bag  containing  powdered  chalk,  the  powder  enters 
the  apertures  in  the  pattern,  and  fixes  itself  against  the 
wall,  exhibiting  the  exact  outline  of  the  ornaments 
which  the  painter  immediately  fixes  by  painting  it  on 
the  wall ;  by  this  means  a  great  saving  of  his  time  is 
accomplished.  Some  paintings  in  this  manner  are 
heightened  with  gold :  this  is  performed  after  the  orna- 
ment is  painted-in,  as  it  is  termed,  by  the  process 
known  as  Gilding  in  Oil. 

Letter  or  Inscription  Writing  is  performed  by  per- 
sons known  in  the  trade  as  letter-writers.  The  process 
is  similar  to  ornament  painting,  excepting  the  superior 
ability  and  taste  required  in  the  one,  whereas  the  other 
is  a  mere  mechanical  operation.  The  letter-writer 
sketches  out  in  pencil  the  words  he  has  to  write,  and 
afterwards  corrects  the  outline  by  the  colour  which  he 
applies  with  a  camels'  hair  pencil.    When  the  letters 

.  are  to  be  gilt,  the  process  is  similar,  and  as  the  letter; 

'  are  painted,  they  are  covered  with  leaf-gold,  and  when 
completely  covered  it  is  left  to  fix  itself  by  the  dry- 
ing of  the  painting  on  which  it  has  been  laid.  After 
which,  a  sponge  and  water  is  used  to  clear  away  the 
superfluous  gold  ;  the  whole  is  then  covered  by  a  coat 
of  good  oil  varnish.  Letter-writing  is  charged  by  the 
inch,  viz.  the  height  of  one  of  the  letters  being  taken, 
will,  by  being  multiplied  by  the  number  on  the  whole 
inscription,  denote  exactly  the  quantity  of  inches  which 
has  been  written.  The  price  varies  in  as  much  as  sha- 
dowed letters  are  a  halfpenny  an  inch  more  than  plain 
ones,  and  gilt  letters  are  treble  the  price  of  either. 
Two-pence  an  t'ncA  is  about  the  average  price  of  inscrip- 
tion letters. 

Painters'  work  is  measured  by  the  yard  superficial, 
of  nine  square  feet,  and  the  painter  is  allowed  to  take 
his  dimensions  over  and  into  every  part  where  the  brush 
has  passed.  Sash  frames  are  valued  at  per  piece,  nod 
sash  squares  at  per  dozen,  as  well  as  window  bars, 
balusters  of  stairs,  stay  bars,  &c.  Painting  done  on 
new  stucco  is  allowed  one  penny  per  yard  more  than 
work,  and  colours  are  charged  an  ad- 
>re  than  when  done  in  plain  whites. 
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The  painters'  chaises  arc  regulated  in  London  by  the 
surveyors,  and  their  regulations  are  made  from  an  average 
of  the  price  of  the  best  materials  of  every  kind ;  but 
painting  is  frequently  offered  to  be  done  at  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  per  cent,  less  than  the  price  so  regu- 
lated.   But,  perhaps,  no  branch  of  trade  allows  of 


greater  description  than  painting,  as  oil  and  colours  may 
be  purchased  of  all  degrees  of  purity:  hence  painting, 
like  the  gold  of  the  jewellers,  will  be,  in  its  quality,  or 
s  it  is,  vis.  by  the  ratio  of  its  alloy  or  i  ' 
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Tuts  art,  as  at  present  practised,  is  not  of  a  very 
ancient  date ;  paper  made  of  linen  rags  appears  to  have 
been  first  used  in  Europe  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  but  of  its  origin  nothing  can  with 
certainty  be  affirmed. 

The  ancients,  as  substitutes  for  paper,  had  recourse 
successively  to  palm-tree  leaves,  to  table-books  of  wax, 
ivory,  and  lead ;  to  b'nen  and  cotton  cloths ;  to  the  in- 
testines or  skins  of  different  animals ;  and  to  the  inner 
bark  of  plants.  Iff  some  places  and  ages  they  have 
even  written  on  the  skins  of  fishes ;  on  the  intestines  of 
serpents;  and,  in  others,  on  the  backs  of  tortoises. 
There  are  few  plants  but  have  at  some  time  been  used 
for  paper  or  books,  and  hence  the  several  terms,  biblos, 
codex,  liber,  folium,  tabula,  8tc,  which  express  the 
different  parts  on  which  they  were  written,  and  though 
in  Europe  all  these  disappeared  upon  the  introduction 
of  the  papyrus  and  parchments,  yet,  in  some  other 
countries,  the  use  of  them  remains  to  this  day.  In 
Ceylon,  for  instance,  they  write  on  the  leaves  of  the 
talipot:  and  the  Rramin  MSS.  in  theTulinga  language, 
sent  to  Oxford  from  Fort  St.  George,  are  written  on 
leaves  of  plants.  Hermannus  gives  an  account  of  a 
monstrous  palm-tree,  which,  about  the  thirty-fifth  year 
of  its  age,  rises  to  be  sixty  or  seventy  feet  high,  with 
plicated  leaves,  nearly  ronnd,  twenty  feet  broad,  where- 
with they  commonly  cover  their  houses,  and  on  which 
they  also  write ;  part  of  one  leaf  sufficing  to  make  a 
moderate  book.  They  write  between  the  folds,  making 
the  character  through  the  outer  cuticle. 

The  paper  which  had  been  for  a  long  time  used  by  • 
the  Romans  and  Greeks  was  made  of  the  bark  of  an 
Egyptian  aquatic  plant,  called  the  papyrus,  whence  the 
name  paper.  According  to  the  description  which  Pliny, 
after  'Hicophrastus,  gives  us  of  it,  its  stalk  is  triangular, 
and  of  a  thickness  that  may  be  grasped  in  the  hand ;  its 
root  is  crooked,  and  terminates  by  fibrous  bunches, 
composed  of  long  and  weak  pedicles.  The  Egyptians 
call  it  Berd,  and  they  eat  that  part  of  the  plant  which  is 
the  roots.    A  plant,  named  papero,  much  re- 


sembling the  papyrus  of  Egypt,  grows  likewise  hi  Si- 
cily ;  it  is  described  in  Lobel  s  Adversaria.  Ray,  and 
several  others  after  bim,  believed  it  was  of  the  same  spe- 
cies ;  however,  it  does  not  seem  that  the  ancients  made 
any  use  of  that  of  Sicily,  and  M.  de  Jussieu  thinks 
they  ought  not  to  be  confounded. 

The  internal  parts  of  the  bark  of  this  plant  were  the 
only  ones  that  were  made  into  paper,  and  the  manner  of 
the  manufacture  was  as  follows: — 

Strips,  or  leaves,  of  every  length  that  could  be  ob- 
tained, being  laid  upon  a  table,  other  strips  were  placed 
across  and  pasted  to  them,  by  means  of  water  and  a 
press,  so  that  this  paper  was  a  texture  of  several  strips, 
and  it  even  appears  that,  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  the  Romans  made  paper  of  three  layers. 

Pliny  also  informs  us,  that  the  leaves  of  the  papyrus 
were  left  to  dry  in  the  sun,  and  afterwards  distributed 
according  to  their  different  qualities  fit  for  different 
kinds  of  paper ;  scarcely  more  than  twenty  strips  could 
be  separated  from  each  stalk.* 

The  Roman  paper  received  a  size  as  well  as  ours, 
which  was  prepared  with  flour  of  wheat  diluted  with 
boiling  water,  on  which  were  thrown  some  drops  of 
vinegar;  or  crumbs  of  leavened  bread,  diluted  with 
boiling  water,  and  passed  through  a  bolting-doth,  being 
afterwards  beaten  with  a  hammer.  This  account  of 
Pliny  is  confirmed  by  Cassiodorus,  who,  speaking  of 
the  leaves  of  papyrus  used  in  his  time,  says,  tliat  they 
were  white  as  snow,  and  composed  of  a  great  number 
of  small  pieces  without  any  junction  appearing  in  them, 
which  seems  to  imply  necessarily  the  use  of  size.  The 
Egyptian  papyrus  seems  even  to  have  been  known  in  the 
time  of  Homer;  but  it  was  not,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Varro,  till  about  the  time  of  the  conquests  of  Alex- 
ander that  it  began  to  be  manufactured  with  the  per- 
fection which  art  adds  to  nature. 

Paper  made  iu  this  manner  with  the  bark  of  the 
Egyptian  plant,  was  that  which  was  chiefly  used  till  the 
lentil  century,  when  cotton  was  used  fur  unking  papei 
by  pounding  and  reducing  it  to  a  pulp.    This  method. 
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known  in  China  some  age*  before,  appeared  at  last  in 
the  empire  of  the  East,  jet  we  are  without  any  certain 
knowledge  of  the  author,  or  the  time  and  place  of  this 
invention. 

Father  Montfaucon  says,  that  cotton-paper  began  to 
be  used  in  the  empire  of  the  East  about  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. There  are  several  Greek  manuscripts,  both  on 
parchment,  on  vellum,  and  cotton  paper,  that  bear  the 
date  of  the  time  in  which  they  were  written ;  but  the 
greatest  part  are  without  date.  From  the  dated  manu- 
scripts a  surer  judgment  may  be  formed  by  comparing 
the  writings  of  the  age  with  those  that  are  without  any 
date.  The  most  ancient  manuscript  on  cotton  paper 
with  a  date,  is  that  in  the  king  of  France's  library, 
numbered  2.8B9,  written  in  1050;  another,  in  the  em- 
peror's library,  that  bears  its  date,  is  of  the  year  1095. 
But  as  the  manuscripts  without  a  date  are  much  more 
numerous  than  those  which  are  dated,  Father  Mont- 
faucon, by  comparing  the  writings,  discovered  some  of 
the  tenth  century :  among  others,  one  of  the  king's  li- 
brary, endorsed  with  the  No.  2,430.  If  the  same 
search  were  made  in  all  the  libraries,  both  of  the  East 
and  West,  others,  perhaps,  might  be  found,  of  the  same 
time  or  more  ancient.  Hence  it  may  be  judged,  that 
tliis  bombycine,  or  cotton  paper,  was  invented  in  the 
ninth  century,  or,  at  latest,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth.  Towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twelfth,  its  use  was  common  throughout 
the  empire  of  the  East,  and  even  in  Sicily.  About 
the  same  time,  the  empress  Irene,  consort  of  Alexis 
Comoenes  says,  in  her  Rules  for  the  Nuns  at  a  house 
which  she  had  founded  at  Constantinople,  that  she  left 
them  three  copies  of  the  rule,  two  in  parchment  and 
one  in  cotton  paper.  Since  this  time,  cotton  paper  was 
still  more  in  use  throughout  the  wbote  Turkish  empire. 

Chinese  paper  is  of  various  kinds;  some  is  made  of 
the  rind  or  bark  of  trees,  especially  the  mulberry-tree 
and  elm,  but  chiefly  of  the  bamboo  and  cotton  tree. 
In  fact,  almost  each  province  has  its  several  sorts  of 
paper.  The  preparations  of  the  paper  made  of  the 
bark  of  trees,  may  be  instanced  in  that  of  the  bamboo, 
which  is  a  tree  of  the  cane  or  reed  kind.  The  second 
skin  of  the  bark,  which  is  soft  and  white,  is  generally 
made  use  of  for  paper ;  this  is  beat  in  fair  water  to  a 
pulp,  which  they  take  up  in  large  moulds,  so  that  some 
sheets  arc  above  twelve  feet  in  length ;  they  are  com- 
pleted by  dipping  them  in  alum  water,  which  serves  in- 
stead of  size  among  us,  and  not  only  hinders  the  paper 
from  imbibing  the  ink,  but  makes  it  look  as  if  it  were 
vanished  over.  Tliis  paper  is  white,  soft,  and  close, 
without  the  least  roughness,  though  it  cracks  more 
easily  thnn  the  Kuropeiui  paper,  is  very  subject  to  be 
eaten  by  the  worms,  and  its  thinness  makes  it  liable  to 
be  soon  worn  out. 

The  inventor  of  the  linen-rag  paper,  whoever  he 
vra»,  is  eotitled  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity,  who  are 
enjoying  the  advantages  of  the  discovery.  The  art 
of  printing  would  have  been  comparatively  of  little  im- 
portance without  having  the  means  of  procuring  a  pro- 


per material  to  receive  the  impressions :  while  die  pa- 
pyrus was  the  only  kind  of  paper,  it  was  impossible  to 
have  procured  it  in  sufficient  quantities  to  have  made 
large  editions  of  books,  without  which  die  great  bulk  of 
mankind  would  have  for  ever  retained  the  ignorant  bar- 
barity of  the  dark  ages ;  the  cotton  paper,  though  an 
improvement,  was  but  a  rude  and  coarse  article,  unfit 
for  any  of  the  nice  purposes  to  which  paper  is  now  ap- 
plied. The  perfection  of  the  art  of  paper-making 
consisted  in  finding  a  material  which  could  be  procured 
in  sufficient  quantities,  and  would  be  easy  of  prepara- 
tion. Such  is  paper  now  in  use,  of  which  we  shall 
endeavour  to  describe  the  manufacture. 

A  more  common  or  economical  substance  could  not 
be  conceived  than  the  tattered  remnants  of  our  cloths, 
linen  worn  out  and  otherwise  incapable  of  being  applied 
to  the  least  use,  and  of  which  the  quantity  every  day 
increases.  Nor  could  a  more  simple  labour  be  ima- 
gined than  a  few  hours  trituration  by  mills.  The  dis- 
patch is  so  great,  that  it  has  been  observed  by  a  French 
writer,  that  five  workmen  in  a  mill  may  furnish  suffi- 
cient paper  for  the  continued  labour  of  3,000  transcrib- 
ers. This  was  ou  the  supposition  of  the  process  being 
conducted  upon  the  old  system  of  hand  labour,  but  by 
the  improved  system  of  our  modern  mills,  where  the 
paper  is  produced  in  a  constant  and  regular  sheet  by  a. 
curious  machine,  instead  of  the  workman,  making  sheet 
by  sheet  separately,  a  great  portion  of  the  labour  is  to- 
tally dune  away. 

The  operations  of  paper-making,  as  they  succeed 
each  other,  are  as  follows : — 

1st.  The  rags  are  washed,  if  requisite,  and  then 
sorted. 

2d.  They  are  bleached  to  render  them  white,  but 
this  is  sometimes  deferred  to  another  stage  of  the 
process. 

3d.  They  are  ground,  with  water,  in  the  washing- 
engine,  till  they  are  reduced  to  a  coarse  or  imperfect 
pulp,  called  half-stuff,  in  which  state  the  bleaching  is 
sometimes  performed ;  at  other  times  it  is  bleached  in 
the  engine. 

4tb.  The  half-stuff  is  ground  in  the  beating-engine, 
and  water  added  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  a  fine 
pulp,  which  being  conveyed  to, 

5th.  The  vat,  the  sheets  of  paper  are  made  by  taking 
up  a  quantity  of  the  pulp  upon  a  mould  of  fine  wire 
cloth,  through  which  the  water  drains  away,  and  the 
pulp  coagulates  into  a  sheet  of  paper  ;  to  lake  this  off 
the  wire  is  called  couching. 

6th.  This  sheet  is  put  in  a  pile  with  many  others, 
with  a  felt  between  each,  and  the  whole  is  subjected  to 
a  strong  pressure  to  press  out  the  superfluous  water. 

7th.  The  sheets  are  taken  out,  the  felts  removed,  and 
the  sheets  of  paper  pressed  again  by  themselves  for  a 
certain  time. 

8lh.  The  sheets  are  taken  from  the  press  and  bung 
up,  rive  or  six  together,  to  dry  iti  the  drying-loft. 

9th.  The  paper  is  dipped  into  a  tub  of  fine  size,  and 
pressed  to  force  out  the  superfluity,  after  which  it  is 
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but,  in  printing-pflpcrs,  this  process  is 
rendered  unnecessary  by  sizing  the  stuff  whilst  in  the 
engine,  by  adding  certain  ingredients. 

10th.  The  paper  now  undergoes  an  examination  of 
each  individual  sheet,  and  all  knots  and  burs  are  re- 
moved, and  bad  sheets  taken  out. 

1  lib.  The  dry  sheets  are  packed  in  a  very  large  pile, 
and  pressed  with  a  most  immense  force  to  render  the 
sheets  flat  and  smooth. 

l«tb.  The  paper  is  taken  out,  parted,  and  pressed 
again ;  parting  means,  to  take  down  the  pile  sheet  by 
sheet,  and  make  another  without  turning  the  sheets 
over ;  by  this  means  new  surfaces  are  brought  in  contact 
with  each  other,  and  the  surface  of  the  paper  im- 
proved. 

13th.  The  paper  is  now  finished,  and  is  counted  into 
quires,  folded,  and  packed  up  in  ream*  for  market. 

The  linen  rags,  used  for  making  paper,  being  col- 
lected by  itinerant  merchants,  are  purchased  by  whole- 
sale dealers  or  rag  merchants,  who,  for  the  London 
trade,  separate  them  into  five  sorts  of  white  rags  which 
they  sell  to  the  mills ;  they  are  denominated  Nos.  1 , 2,  3, 
4,  5,  according  to  their  respective  qualities.  No.  I , 
called  lx>ndon  superfine,  being  all  linen,  the  remains 
of  fine  cloth,  which  not  being  so  much  worn  as  the 
coarser  sort  b  uced  for  making  the  finest  paper.  No.  5, 
is  coarse  canvass,  which  by  bleaching  may  be  brought 
to  a  good  colour,  but  will  not  make  paper  of  the 
itrength  and  fineness  of  the  finer  sorts.  The  next  sort 
rag  bagging,  a  worse  canvass,  of  which  the  bags  are 
for  packing  the  rags.  Coloured  rags  are  generally 
of  all  colours,  except  blue,  which  is  selected  for 
making  blue  paper  only. 

Superfine  paper  for  writing  or  fine  printing  can  only 
be  made  from  Nos.  1,  8,  and  3 ;  Nos.  4  and  5  are 
appropriated  for  making  an  inferior  paper  called  news, 
because  used  for  news-papers ;  the  coloured  rags  are 
only  nsed  for  the  inferior  papers. 

Woollen  and  silk  rags  are  used  for  brown  paper, 
but  even  for  this  purpose  they  should  be  mixed  Hp  with 
a  large  parcel  of  coarse  linen. 

Old  paper  may  also  serve  for  the  same  use,  but  the 
waste  would  be  too  considerable ;  whence  it  is  rather 
reserved  for  pasteboard,  in  the  manufacture  of  which 
the  material  is  worked  in  less  time,  with  less  force,  and 
with  the  same  water.  It  will  also  lose  much  less.  Be- 
sides paper  that  has  been  once  sized,  though  passed 
through  boiling  water,  still  gives  the  pulp  a  viscidity 
which  ought  to  be  guarded  against. 

The  rags  when  first  brought  to  the  mill,  if  they  are 
very  dirty,  as  the  coarse  sorts  generally  arc,  are  washed 
in  hot  water  by  a  fulling  mill,  such  as  is  used  by  dyers 
for  washing  cloth.  The  rags  being  well  dried  are  (if 
they  have  not  been  previously  sorted  by  the  rag  mer- 
chant) delivered  to  women  to  sort  and  scrape  them. 
These  women  are  disposed  of  in  a  large  room  full  of 
old  linen,  seated  two  by  two  on  benches  with  a  large 
chest  or  box  divided  into  five  cases  before  them,  for  con- 
 ;  the  five  different  sorts  of  rags  as  before  mentioned. 


Each  has  a  piece  of  pasteboard  hung  from  her  girdle  and 
extended  on  her  knees,  upon  which,  with  a  long  slurp 
knife,  she  unrips  scams  and  stitches,  and  scrapes  off  all 
filth.  Whatever  can  be  used  after  being  well  shaken  is 
distributed  into  the  three  cases  according  to  the  degree 
of  fineness,  and  the  women  throw  the  rest  at  their  feet. 
Those  manufacturers  who  choose  to  be  more  exact  in 
their  sorting,  have  six  cases  for  six  different  sorts  of 
rags ;  the  superfine,  the  fine,  the  seams,  and  stitches  of 
the  fine;  the  middling,  the  seams  and  stitches  of  the 
middling ;  and  the  coarse,  without  including  the  very 
coarse  parts,  which  are  reserved  for  making  brown 
paper. 

Some  manufacturers  are  persuaded  that  the  labour  of 
the  sorters  is  never  sufficiently  exact,  and  think  that  the 
hems  and  seams  should  be  kept  apart;  that  the  coarse- 
ness of  the  cloth  should  be  considered,  and  that  die 
cloth  made  of  tow  should  be  separated  from  that  made 
of  the  longer  slips ;  cloth  of  hemp  from  cloth  of  flax  ; 
and,  lastly,  that  the  degree  of  wearing  in  the  cloth 
should  be  attended  to ;  for  if  rags  which  are  almost  new 
should  be  mixed  with  those  that  are  much  worn,  the 
one  will  not  be  reduced  to  a  pulp  in  the  mill,  whilst  the 
other  will  be  so  attenuated  as  to  be  carried  away  by  the 
water,  and  pass  though  the  hair-strainer,  and  hence 
there  must  be  a  considerable  waste  in  the  work,  a  real 
loss  to  the  manufacturer,  and  even  to  the  beauty  of  the 
paper,  for  the  particles  already  carried  off,  are  perhaps 
those  which  give  it  that  smooth  and  velvet  softness  of 
which  it  is  often  deficient. 

This  is  not  alt,  for  the  pulp  of  uneven  tenuity  produ- 
ces those  cloudy  papers,  wherein  are  seen  by  intervals 
parts  more  or  less  clear,  and  more  or  less  weak,  occa- 
sioned by  flakes  assembled  on  the  mould  in  making  the 
paper  not  being  sufficiently  tempered  and  diluted  to  in- 
corporate with  the  more  fluid  parts. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  very  advisable  to  have  the 
different  qualities  of  the  cloths  milled  separately,  as  also 
the  hems  and  threads  of  the  stitching ;  because  sewing 
thread  being  never  so  much  worn  as  that  of  the  cloth, 
and  being  not  so  easy  to  be  reduced,  forms  filaments  in 
the  paper.  When  the  rags  unequally  disposed  for  tri- 
turation have  been  milled  apart,  then  such  different 
pulps  may  be  mixed  together  without  inconveniency, 
which  will  be  found  homogeneous,  each  having  been 
worked  during  the  time  that  was  necessary,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  rag.  Without  this  precaution  the 
finest  particles  will  be  always  lost,  and  of  course  the 
quality  of  the  paper  will  be  altered  by  an  excess  of  the 
coarsest. 

This  great  precaution  in  the  sorting  of  rags  is  of 
course  very  expensive;  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  its 
producing  a  total  difference,  in  the  beauty  of  the  paper, 
without  hurting  its  goodness.  It  will  besides  be  at- 
tended with  the  advantage  of  mixing  a  pulp,  which  is 
supposed  to  form  the  strength  of  the  paper  with  ano- 
ther that  gives  it  softness  and  lustre ;  and  thus  these 
two  qualities  may  be  united  which  hitherto  existed  sepa- 
rately. 

The 
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The  greatest  modem  improvement  in 
is  the  bleaching  the  rags.  This  enables  the  manufactu 
rer  to  produce  the  finest  paper,  in  point  of  colour,  from 
any  kind  of  rags.  He  has,  therefore,  only  to  find  such 
materials  as  will  make  a  paper  of  a  strong  texture  and  a 
tine  even  surface,  knowing  he  can  produce  colour  at 
pleasure. 

The  bleaching  is  conducted  in  different  methods, 
either  bleaching  the  rags  immediately  after  they  are 
sorter!,  bleaching  them  in  the  state  of  half-stuff,  that  is, 
after  it  has  been  once  ground  in  the  washing  engine,  or 
while  they  are  in  the  engine.  For  the  first  of  these  me- 
thods Mr.  Campbell  had  a  patent  in  1792-  His  me- 
thod is  very  similar  to  the  process  of  bleaching  of  cotton 
thread.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  receiver  or  cham- 
ber made  of  wood  to  contain  the  rags*  to  be  bleached ; 
it  is  of  a  cubical  form,  and  the  joints  made  air  tight ;  it 
is  provided  with  several  retorts,  which  being  rilled  with 
a  mixture  of  manganese,  with  two-thirds  its  quantity  of 
sea  salt,  and  a  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  equal  to  the 
salt,  will,  when  moderately  heated  by  a  small  sand-bath 
furnace,  throw  into  the  receiver  a  gas  which  quickly  dis- 
charges any  colour  the  rags  may  contain.  The  patentee 
directs  that  the  rags  should,  before  they  are  put  iuto  the 
receiver  to  be  bleached,  contain  about  their  own  weight 
of  water,  the  superabundant  water  being  pressed  out ; 
the  rags  should  then  be  opened  by  a  machine,  called 
by  the  cotton  manufacturers  a  devil,  or  some  machine 
01  that  nature  :  they  arc  to  be  distributed  in  the  re- 
ceiver in  layers,  spread  in  frames  so  that  they  will  not 
come  in  contact  with  each  other,  or  tbe  rags  may  be 
placed  in  the  body  of  the  receiver,  and  have  stirrers  or 
agitators  provided  to  expose  every  part  of  them  to  the 
action  of  tlte  bleaching  gas.  After  the  process,  which 
must  be  concluded  as  soon  as  ever  tbe  rags  arc  suffi- 
ciently bleached,  lest  the  gas  should  act  upon  and  injure 
their  quality,  they  are  to  be  washed  m  water,  and  will 
be  ready  for  tbe  mill ;  here  they  are  ground  and  reduced 
with  water  to  a  tine  pulp  till  every  individual  fibre  of 
the  rag  is  separated. 

The  paper-mill  is  represented  in  the  Plate,  Pater- 
Mi  ll.  Here  Fig.  1  is  a  front  and  Fig.  S  a  side  eleva- 
tion, the  same  letter  expressing  the  same  part  in  both. 
AB  is  the  great  water  wheel,  giving  motion  to  the  whole 
»n  its  shaft  or  axis  C ;  a  crown,  or  face  wheel,  DD  is 
framed,  and  gives  motion  to  the  pinion  G ;  this  is  fixed 
on  the  lower  part  of  a  vertical  axis  E  F,  which  goes  up 
into  tbe  upper  room  of  the  mill,  and  has  two  face  wheels 
I  and  K  fixed  upon  it;  these  actuate  two  pinions  L  M, 
upon  the  end  of  the  spindles  of  the  two  engines  N 
and  O,  where  the  rags  are  ground.  W,  Fig.  1,  is  a 
wheel  turned  by  tbe  teeth  of  the  great  wheel  DD;  the 
axis  of  this  wheel  is  formed  into  a  triple  crank  r,  cr,  x, 
which  gives  motion  to  the  three  pumps,  by  means  of 
levers  or  beams  y,  z,  y,  which  cannot  be  fully  seen  in 
tbe  figures,  but  may  be  easily  imagined.  These  pumps 
raise  up  a  constant  stream  of  fair  water,  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  be  kept  running  through  the  rags  in  the 
to  wash  away  the  dirt  separated  from  them  in 


the  grinding.  By  the  arrangement  of  the  cog 
the  pinions  LM  and  cylinders  of  the  engines  are  caused 
to  revolve  at  the  rate  of  150  times  per  minute,  when  the 
water  wheel  moves  with  its  proper  velocity.  The  internal 
construction  of  the  engine  is  explained  by  the  remaining 
figures  of  the  plate.  Fig.  3,  m  a  longitudinal  section, 
I  shewing  tbe  cylinder  in  action ;  Fig.  4,  a  plan  looking 
I  down  upon  it ;  Fig.  6,  the  cylinder  separate;  N  and  O 
in  Fig.  I,  represent  a  large  cistern  or  vat  of  an  oblong 
I  figure,  with  the  angles  removed,  as  shewn  by  Fig.  4 ;  it 
is  lined  with  lead  inside,  and  divided  in  the  middle  by  a 
partition  e  f,  Fig*.  3  and  4.  Ou  the  front  and  back  of 
the  engii>e  two  short  beams  IT,  Figt.  %  4,  and  6  are 
bolted ;  they  have  long  mortises  through  them  to  re- 
ceive tenons  at  the  ends  of  two  horizontal  levers  S  S, 
which  rise  and  fall  in  bolls  in  one  of  the  beams  T  as 
centres ;  the  front  one  of  these  beams,  or  that  nearest 
to  the  cylinder  R,  is  capable  of  being  elevated  or  de- 
pressed by  turning  the  nut  of  the  screw  r,  which,  a* 
shewn  in  Fie.  5,  is  fixed  to  llie  tenon  of  S,  and  comes 
up  through  the  top  of  the  beam  T,  upon  which  tbe  nut 
takes  its  bearing.  Two  brasses  are  let  into  the  middle 
of  die  levers  S  S,  and  form  the  bearing  lor  the  spindle 
of  the  engine  to  turn  upon.  R  is  the  cylinder  made  of 
wood  and  fixed  fast  upon  the  spindle ;  it  has  a  number 
of  knives  or  cutters  fixed  upon  it,  parallel  to  its  axis, 
and  projecting  from  its  circumference  about  an  inch:  e, 
I  Fig.  3  and  4,  is  a  circular  breasting,  made  of  boards  and 
covered  with  sheet  lead,  which  fits  the  cylinder  very 
truly  and  leaves  but  very  little  space  between  the  teeth 
and  breasting.  An  inclined  plane  leads  regularly  from 
the  bottom  of  the  engine  trough  to  the  top  of  the  bf  east- 
ing, at  the  bottom  of  the  breasting  beneath.  The  axu 
of  tbe  cylinder,  a  block  a,  Fig.  3,'is  fixed,  it  has  cutters 
of  the  same  size  and  exactly  similar  to  those  in  the 
cylinder,  which  at  all  times  of  the  process  pass  very 
close  to  the  teeth  in  tbe  block,  but  do  not  touch.  This 
block  is  fastened  by  a  dove-tail  fixed  in  the  wooden 
bottom  of  the  breasting ;  it  comes  through  the  wood- 
work of  tbe  chest,  and  projects  a  small  distance,  on 
the  outside  of  it,  and  is  kept  up  to  its  place  by  a  wedge, 
so  that  by  withdrawing  this  wedge  the  block  becomes 
loose,  and  can  bj  removed  to  sharpen  the  cutters  as  oc- 
casion requires.  The  great  velocity  of  tbe  cylinder 
draws  the  rags,  with  which  the  engine  trough  is  filled 
between  the  cylinder  and  the  cutters  in  the  block  a,  and 
by  this  they  are  cut  in  pieces ;  then  by  the  rapid  motion 
of  the  cylinder  the  rags  are  thrown  over  the  top  of  tbe 
breasting,  and  they  run  dovvu  the  inclined  plane,  ami 
passing  round  the  partition  e  J'  come  to  the  cylinder 
agaiq,  so  as  to  be  repeatedly  cut  till  dtey  arc  reduced  to 
a  pulp.  The  screw  r  i»  used  to  raise  or  lower  the  cy- 
linder, and  cause  it  to  cut  finer  or  coarser  by  enlarging 
or  diminishing  the  space  between  the  cutters  in  the 
block  and  those  of  the  cylinder.  These  cutters  act  in 
-  as  a  pair  of  scissars  cut,  tbe  teeth  of 


the  cylinder  being  as  before-mentioned  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  cylinder,  and  those  of  the  block  are  placed 
rather  inclined  to  them,  so  that  the  teeth  of\he  cy  linder 
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come  first  in  contact  with  the  cutters  of  the  block  atone  ji  weight  of  the  best  white  rags,  called  No.  1,  is  put 


end,  and  then  successively  the  contact  proceeds  along 
to  the  other  end,  so  that  any  rags  interposed  between 
them  are  cut  in  the  same  manner  as  they  would  be  be- 
tween the  blades  of  a  pair  of  shears ;  sometimes  the  plates 
or  cutters  in  the  block  are  bent  to  an  angle  in  the  middle 
instead  of  being  straight  and  inclined  to  the  cylinder;  in 
this  case  they  are  called  elbow  plates,  and  of  course 
the  two  ends  are  both  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  cylin- 
der in  an  opposite  direction ;  in  either  case  the  edges 
of  the  plates  of  the  block  cannot  be  straight  lines,  but 
must  be  curved  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  curve,  which 
an  inclined  line  traced  on  the  cylinder  will  of  course 
have.  The  plates  of  the  block  are  united  by  screwing 
them  altogether,  and  their  edges  are  bevelled  away  on 
one  side  only.  The  cutters  of  the  cylinder  are  fixed  in, 
as  shewn  in  Fig.  7;  here  R  is  the  cylinder,  formed  of  a 
solid  piece  of  wood,  and  having  grooves  cut  on  its 
circumference  parallel  to  its  axis ;  each  of  these  grooves 
has  two  cutters  put  into  it,  and  a  fillet  of  wood  is 
driven  fast  in  between  them  to  hold  them  in ;  the  fillets 
are  kept  in  by  spikes  driven  into  the  solid  wood  of  the 
cylinder.  A  cover  is  put  over  the  cylinder  to  prevent 
the  water  or  rags  being  thrown  out  of  the  engine  by  its 
great  velocity ;  it  is  a  square  box,  g  hki,  Fig.  3  and 
marked  P,  Figs.  I  and  1,  it  has  two  small  troughs, 
k  and  t,  coming  through  the  sides  of  the  box ;  at  m  m 
are  two  hair  or  wire  sieves  sliding  in  grooves  made  in 
each  side  of  die  box.  The  cylinder  as  it  turns  throws  a 
great  quantity  of  water  and  rags  up  against  these  sieves ; 
the  water  goes  through  them  and  runs  down  into  the 
troughs  at  k  and  i,  and  from  thence  into  the  ends  of  the 
leaden  pipes  p  p,  Fig.  2,  by  which  it  is  conveyed  away ; 
n  n,  Fig.  3,  are  grooves  for  two  boards,  which  when 
down  in  their  places  cover  the  hair  sieves  and  stop  the 
water  from  going  through  them.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  rags  thus  thrown  up  by  the  cylinder  passes  quite  over 
it,  and  goes  down  under  it  again.  The  water  is  brought  to 
the  engine  by  a  pipe  from  the  pump ;  this  pipe  delivers 
it  into  a  small  cistern  adjoining  and  communicating  with 
the  engine ;  the  pipe  has  a  cock  to  stop  the  entrance 
of  the  water  when  required ;  the  exit  of  the  foul  water 
is,  as  before-mentioned,  made  by  the  cylinder  throwing 
it  up  into  the  troughs  i  and  k.  The  two  engines  N  and 
0  are  placed  at  different  levels  as  shewn  by  Fig.  1,  the 
bottom  of  N  being  higher  than  the  top  of  O  ;  the 
latter  is  called  the  waiher,  where  the  rags  are  first 
worked  coarsely  with  water  running  through  them, 
to  wash  and  open  the  fibres  of  them,  which  after  wash- 
ing ore  called  half-stuff,  and  are  then  let  down  into  the 
beating  engine  O,  here  they  are  ground  aud  reduced  to  a 
finished  pulp.  « 

The  proper  management  of  the  rags  while  in  the  mill, 
is  a  great  part  ofthe  art  of  the  paper  manufacturer  ;  and 
for  this  no  rule  can  be  given,  as  it  wholly  depends  upon 
die  material  he  has  to  work,  and  the  article  he  intend* 
to  produce  from  it  For  making  superfine  paper,  the 
following  may  be  described  as  the  established  system  of 
manufacture  for  die   London  market:  one  buudred 


into  the  washing  engine,  and  the  cock  opened  to  let  a 
considerable  stream  of  water  run  through  it.  The  screw 
of  the  cylinder  is  adjusted  to  raise  it  up,  so  that  its  teeth 
do  not  actually  touch  the  teeth  of  the  block  :  the  rags 
are  not  therefore  cut,  but  rather  rubbed  in  a  violent 
manner,  so  as  to  open  and  expose  every  fibre  to  the 
action  of  the  water,  that  it  may  carry  off  all  dirt ;  this 
gentle  washing  continues  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or 
twenty  minutes,  when  the  cylinder  is  laid  down,  that  is, 
the  screw  is  turned  back  till  the,  cylinder  is  let  down 
upon  the  cutters  of  the  block,  aud  rests  its  weight 
upon  them  ;  in  this  state  they  begin  with  a  most  tremen- 
dous noise  and  vibration  to  cut  the  rags  into  pieces ; 
this  is  continued  for  about  four  hours,  by  which  time 
the  engine  will  come  to  work  very  steadily  and  with 
less  noise,  because  die  rags  are  cut  into  pieces  and. 
chopped  up  very  much,  though  not  yet  reduced  t#  a 
pulp.    The  bleaching  now  commences,  if  it  has  not 
been  done  in  the  first  stage  upon  the  rags.    To  bleach 
the  stuff  in  the  engine  they  slop  die  water  from  run- 
ning in,  and  throw  into  the  engine  a  quantity  of  bleach- 
ing salt,  or  muriate  of  lime  ;  for  fine  rags  one ,  or  two 
pounds,  more  or  less,  are  used  according  to  circum- 
stances ;  the  two  sliders,  n  n,  Fig.  3,  are  put  down 
in  the  cover  of  the  cylinder  to  prevent  the  water  getting 
away,  and  iu  this  state  the  engine  is  worked  about  an 
hour  for  the  bleaching.    During  this  time  the  rags  lose 
their  colour,  but  this  does  not  colour  the  water,  though 
it  is  rendered  rather  white  and  milky  by  the  salt.  The 
very  best  rags,  when  first  put  into  the  engine,  are  of  a 
very  yellow  and  dirty  colour,  but  tbey  become  by  the 
bleaching  a  very  perfect  snow  white.    The  cylinder  is 
usually  raised  up  a  very  little  during  the  bleaching; 
which  being  concluded,  the  water-cock  is  opened  again, 
the  boards  n  n  removed,  and  the  washing  continued 
about  an  hour  to  wash  the  salt  away.  This  concludes  the 
operation,  and  the  half-stuff,  as  the  rags  are  now  called, 
is  let  off  into  a  basket  which  suffers  the  water  to  drain 
through  it :  or  if  the  manufacture  is  proceeding  with 
dispatch,  and  every  thing  is  ready,  it  is  let  off  into  the 
beating-engine  at  once ;  here  the  stuff  is  worked  for 
about  five  hours  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to 
make  a  pulp  ;  in  this  affair  great  judgment  is  required 
as  it  materially  influences  the  quality  of  the  paper ;  the 
water  is  not  suffered  to  run  through  the  beater,  as  in 
the  other  engine.    The  only  difference  between  the  two 
engines  is  the  firmness  of  their  teeth.   The  cylinder  of 
the  washer  has  twenty  grooves  in  it,  each  containing  two 
bars  or  teeth,  as  shewn  in  Fig.  7,  but  the  beater  has 
three  in  each,  so  as  to  have  sixty  teeth  in  all.  The 
beater  is  nude-  to  turn  with  a  greater  velocity,  than  the 
other;  the  pinion  L,  Fig.  I,  which  turns  the  beater 
having  only  twenty  teeth,   while  the  other,  M,  has 
tweuty-two.   This  greater  velocity  and  number  of  teeth 
in  the  beater  cause  the  strokes  of  the  several  knives 
passing  by  each  other  to  be  so  rapid  that  they  produce 
a  coarse  musical  note  or  humming,  which  may  be  heard 
to  a  great  distance  from  the  mill ;  bvt  the  washer  being 
6  D  coarser 
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and  less  rapid,  produces  the 
growling  which  cm  be  conceived,  and  is  so  violent  as  to 
shake  the  whole  building. 

In  many  small  mills,  which  have  only  a  local  trade  for 
the  supply  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  where  per- 
haps there  is  a  deficiency  of  water,  they  only  use  one 
engine  both  for  washing  and  beating,  as  it  will  do  for 
either  purpose  ;  but  the  mills  near  I^ondon,  chiefly  at 
Maidstone  in  Kent,  have  two,  three,  or  even  hve 
engines.  These  require  an  immense  body  of  water  to 
turn  them,  for  there  is  a  considerable  force  required  to 
turn  the  cylinder,  and  with  so  great  a  velocity  it  becomes 
very  great.  The  stuff  when  finished  is  conveyed  to  a 
general  receptacle  called  the  stuff-chest,  where  it  is  kept 
til)  wanted  to  be  made  into  paper,  for  the  engines  work 
day  and  night,  though  the  making  the  paper,  as  it  re- 

r'res  many  workmen,  is  of  course  only  carried  on  in 
day-time.  The  implements  employed  in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  manufacture  are  as  follows :  the  rat  with 
its  stiirer,  the  moulds  and  deckles,  the  Jells,  the  vat 
press,  and  another  press  similar  to  it  for  giving  the  paper 
a  second  pressure. 

The  vat  is  made  of  wood  in  the  form  of  a  tub,  and 
generally  about  five  feet  in  diameter  and  two  and  a  half 
in  depth.    It  is  kept  at  a  proper  temperature  by  means 
of  a  grate  introduced  at  a  hole  in  the  side,  and  sur- 
rounded on  the  inside  of  the  vat  with  a  case  of  copper. 
For  fuel  to  this  grate  charcoal  or  wood  is  used,  and  fre- 
quently to  prevent  smoke  the  wall  of  the  building  comes 
in  contact  with  one  part  of  the  vat,  so  that  the  fire  has 
no  communication  with  the  place  where  they  make  the 
paper.    Every  vat  is  furnished  on  die  upper  part  with 
plauk.4,  enclosed  inward*,  and  even  railed  in  with  wood 
to  prevent  any  of  the  stuff  from  running  over  in  the 
operation.    Across  the  vat  is  a  plank  pierced  with 
holes  at  one  of  the  extremities,  and  resting  on  the 
plauks  which  surround  the  vats.    This  is  used  to  rest 
the  mould  upon  when  a  sheet  of  paper  has  been  made. 
In  different  mills  two  methods  are  made  use  of  to  mix 
up  the  stuff  aud  water  with  which  the  vat  is  filled,  and 
keep  it  in  such  an  agitation  as  will  prevent  any  coagu- 
lation or  subsedeiice  of  the  pulp,  which  would  render 
the  paper  flaky  and  the  different  sheets  of  unequal  thick- 
ness* ;  in  one,  two  instruments  arc  employed  to  mix 
(hem,  one  of  w  hich  is  a  simple  pole,  and  the  other  a 
pole  armed  with  a  piece  of  board,  rounded  and  ftdl  of 
holes.    The  operation  of  stirring  is  repeated  as  often  as 
the  stuff  falls  to  the  bottom.    In  the  principal  paper 
mills  for  making  writing  paper,  they  use  for  this  purpose 
what  is  culled  a  hog ;  which  is  a  machine  within  the 
vat,  that  by  means  of  a  small  wheel  on  the  outside  is 
made  to  tum  constantly  round,  and  keep  the  stuff  in 
perpetual  motion.    When  the  stuff  and  water  arc  pro- 
perly mixed,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  whether  the  previous  | 
operations  have  been  complete ;  for  if  the  stuff  floats  [ 
close  and  in  regular  flakes,  it  is  a  proof  that  it  has  ! 
been  well  worked  in  the  engine. 

The  mould  is  a  square  frame  or  box  made  of  well  i 
•easoned  mahogany,  and  covered  at  the  top  with  wire. 


In  the  old  way,  the  wires  were  disposed  in  parallel 
rows,  will)  others  across  to  strengthen  them;  this  mav 
be  readily  understood  from  the  examination  of  a  sheet 
of  paper.  But  the  modem  paper  is  chiefly  made  of 
wool  wire,  which  is  exactly  like  cloth.  The  wire  cloth 
is  made  larger  than  the  intended  sheet  of  paper,  and 
turned  down  over  the  sides  of  the  frame;  the  size  of 
the  sheet  is  determined  by  a  square  frame  of  mahogany 
bound  with  brass;  this,  which  is  called  the  deckle, 
when  placed  upon  the  wire  ot  the  mould  forms  a  shallow 
dish  or  mould,  in  which  a  quantity  of  the  pulp  is  taken  up, 
and  by  the  draining'  through  of  the  water  the  pulp  is 
left  in  a  sheet  upon  the  wire,  therefore  this  frame  is 
necessary  to  retain  the  stuff  of  which  the  paper  is  made 
on  the  cloth ;  it  must  be  exactly  adapted  to  the  wire 
cloth  of  the  mould,  otherwise  the  edges  of  the  paper 
will  be  ragged  and  badly  finished.  The  wire  cloth  of 
the  form  is  varied  in  proportion  to  the  fineness  of  the 
paper  and  the  nature  of  die  stuff. 

The  deckle  is  moveable,  and  only  held  upon  the 
mould  by  the  workmen  grasping  the  mould  and  deckle 
together  in  both  hands  at  the  opposite  sides,  so  that  the 
deckle  being  removed  the  sheet  of  paper  may  be  taken 
up  from  the  wire  by  applying  the  mould  upon  a  piece  of 
felt ;  it  is  then  pressed  with  a  felt  between  each  sheet. 
The  felts  are  pieces  of  woollen  cloth  spread  over  every 
sheet  of  paper,  and  upon  which  the  sheets  are  laid  to 
detach  them  from  the  wire  of  the  mould ;  they  prevent 
Uiem  from  adhering  together  and  imbibe  part  of  the 
water  with  which  the  stuff  is  charged,  and  transmit  the 
whole  ol  it  when  placed  under  the  action  of  the  press. 

The  two  sides  of  the  felt  are  differendy  raised,  that 
to  which  the  hair  is  lougest  is  applied  to  the  sheets 
which  are  laid  down,  and  any  alteration  of  this  disposi- 
tion would  produce  a  change  in  the  texture  of  die  paper. 

The  stuff  of  which  the  felts  are  made  should  be  suf- 
ficiently strong,  in  order  that  it  may  be  stretched  ex* 
actly  on  the  sheets  wimout  falling  into  folds,  and  at  the 
sama  time  sufficiently  pliant  to  yield  in  any  direction 
without  injury  to  the  wet  paper.  As  the  felts  have  to 
resist  the  reiterated  efforts  of  the  press,  it  appears  ne- 
cessary that  the  warp  be  made  strong  of  combed  wool 
and  well  twisted.  On  the  other  hand,  aa  they  have  to 
imbibe  a  certaiu  quantity  of  water  and  to  retain  it,  it  it 
necessary  that  the  woof  be  of  carded  wool,  and  drawn 
out  into  a  slack  thread.  These  are  the 
with  the  presses  which  are  used  in  tl 
the  sheets  of  paper  are  formed. 

Three  workmen  are  employed  in  the  operation  of 
making  the  paper,  which  they  manage  thus ;  the  first 
called  the  dipper,  stands  in  a  nitch  or  hollow  part  of  that 
kind  of  ledge  or  table  which  goes  round  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  vat;  he  holds  a  mould  in  both  hands  by  the 
two  extremities  with  tbe  deckle,  applied  exacdy  over  the 
mould  as  if  only  oue  piece ;  thon  inclining  it  a  little  to- 
wards him  he  dips  it  into  the  vat  and  brings  it  up  again 
in  a  horizontal  position.  The  superfluous  part  of  the 
pulp  flows  over  on  all  sides,  and  the  quantity  thought 
sufficient  is  ^lak™  gently  from  the  right  to  tbe  left. 
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and  up  and  down  horizontally  until  it  Is  equally  extended 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  mould.  These  two  mo- 
tions are  also  accompanied  by  a  slight  shake,  that  serves 
to  fix  and  stop  the  Bheet  as  the  water  drains  through  the 
wire;  and  then  the  parts  of  the  pulp  uniting,  the  mould 
is  immediately  laid  on  the  edge  of  the  tut,  the  deckle 
taken  off,  and  the  mould  made  to  slide  along  the  board 
which  is  laid  across  the  vat  to  the  part  where  the  sheet 
is  to  be  laid  or  taken  off'.  This  board  which  is  but  two 
inches  in  breadth  where  the  sheet  is  laid  is  nothing 
more  than  a  deal  board,  which  run*  along  the  length  of 
the  vat,  and  is  pierced  with  several  holes  at  the  broad 
extremity  for  letting  the  mould  drain  into  the  vat. 

The  dipper  taking  the  deckle  off  the  first  mould, 
places  it  immediately  on  the  second  which  is  given  him 
for  dipping  it  immediately  in  its  turn,  and  the  second 
workman  called  the  coucher,  taking  the  mould  on  the 
board  that  runs  across  the  vat,  with  the  left  hand  raises 
it  gently  and  lays  it  in  an  inclined  position  against  one 
or  two  small  pins  which  are  driven  into  the  board  on 
the  edge  of  the  vat.  In  this  condition  the  mould  re- 
mains two  or  three  seconds  of  time  for  draining  into  the 
vat,  whibt  the  coucher  extends  a  felt  on  which  he 
applies  the  mould  to  take  off  the  sheet,  which  being 
done  he  returns  the  mould  to  the  dipper. 

These  operations  are  performed  in  so  short  a  time, 
that  seven  or  eight  sheets  of  a  middling  size  can  be 
made  in  a  minute ;  but  it  would  be  advisable  to  pro- 
ceed more  slowly,  as  no  doubt  the  paper  would  be 
better  made,  and  of  a  stronger  consistence. 

The  dipper  should  be  attentive  in  distributing  the 
tnattcr  on  the  mould  to  reinforce  the  corner  he  is  to 
take  hold  of,  in  raising  and  extending  the  sheets ;  for 
without  this  precaution  he  would  break  a  great  many. 
If  he  also  takes  up  too  much  matter  with  his  mould,  if 
he  does  not  equally  extend  it,  or  if  he  strikes  his  mould 
against  the  drainer,  in  all  these  cases,  the  matter  is  ac- 
cumulated in  certain  parts  of  the  mould,  which  pro- 
duces something  like  ridges  in  the  paper ;  or,  if  lie  lets 
the  matter  rest  on  the  mould,  and  does  nof.  distribute  it 
immediately,  there  will  be  parts  of  unequal  thick- 
ness. When  the  vut  is  loo  hot,  the  stretching  out  of 
the  sheet  will  be  ill  perfornud,  because  the  water  eva- 
porates too  soon  over  the  mould.  Add  to  this,  that, 
the  matter  run  towards  one  of  the  edges,  by 
his 


m  letting 

not  giving  his  arm  a  regular  motion,  he  may  form  a 
feather-edged  paper,  which  may  likewise  happen  if  he 
does  not  extend  his  stuff  sufficiently ;  if  the  vat  be  too 
hot,  if  the  fecula  of  the  pulp  is  too  crude,  and  does 
not  run  well ;  if  his  arms  are  too  stiff,  and  if  he  gives 
a  bad  »hakc,  or  if  the  mould  be  ill  made.  An  in- 
dented sheet  happens  by  not  taking  off  the  deckle  pro- 
perly, or  by  the  fault  of  the  felts  having  stitches,  seams, 
and  selvages  in  them. 

In  examining  a  sheet  of  paper,  before  the  light,  a 
greater  opacity  is  seen  on  both  sides  of  each  brass  wire 
than  towards  the  midst  of  the  space.  This  thickness  is 
occasioned  by  the  pulp,  which  the  motion  of  the  mould 
could  not  distribute,  being  stopped  by  the  wires,  or  the 


manicord,  that  serves  to  ststng  them.  This  defect  is 
completely  remedied  by  the  improvement  of  weaving 
the  wire  of  the  mould  like  cloth,  but  a  prejudice  still 
prevails  in  favour  of  the  old  paper  with  lines,  which 
obliges  manufacturers  still  to  make  it,  though  by  no 
means  so  fine  or  good  as  the  wove.  In  order  to  avoid 
drops  of  water,  which,  if  they  fall  upon  the  paper  will 
make  disagreeable  spots,  die  mould  should  be  laid 
gently,  and  raised  readily ;  and,  as  often  as  the  coucher 
returns  his  mould  to  the  drainer,  he  ought  to  be  careful 
to  shake  his  hands  behind  him,  for,  without  this  pre- 
caution, his  fingers,  which  are  wet,  would  drop  upon 
the  sheet  already  laid,  whilst  he  is  covering  it  with  the 
felt.  If  he  is  also  too  quick  in  laying,  the  air,  de- 
tamed  and  compressed  under  the  sheet,  occasions  a 
bloating,  and  makes  some  parts  more  clear  than  others. 

The  coucher  having  taken  off  the  several 
from  the  mould  as  fast  as  they  are  made,  lays  t 
by  one  in  a  pile  under  the  press,  with  the  felt  between 
each  individual  sheet,  until  they  have,  in  this  maimer, 
made  six  quires  of  paper,  which  quantity  is  called  a 
post,  and  contains  one  hundred  and  forty-four  sheets. 
When  the  last  sheet  of  the  post  is  covered  with  die  last 
felt,  the  workmen  about  the  vat  assist  each  together  to 
submit  the  whole  heap  to  the  action  of  the  press. 
They  begin,  at  first,  to  press  it  with  a  middling  lever, 
and,  afterwards,  with  a  lever  fifteen  feet  in  length ;  this 
operation  expresses  the  water  and  thus  gives  the  paper 
a  strength  which  it  did  not  possess  before.  The  ves- 
tiges of  the  protuberances  made  by  the  wires  of  the 
mould,  are  altogether  flattened,  and,  of  consequence, 
the  hollows  opposite  to  them  disappear  also;  but  the 
traces  formed  by  the  interstices  of  the  wire,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  thickness,  appear  on  both  sides,  aud 
are  rounded  by  the  press. 

The  business  of  the  third  workman,  called  the  lifter, 
begins  after  the  operation  of  the  press,  and  consists  in 
taking  the  sheets  off  the  felts  (for  they  are  caused  to  ad- 
,her*  to  them  by  the  action  of  the  press),  and  then 
making  the  sheets  up  in  a  second  pile  :,but  if  tlie  coucher 
works  too  fast,  and  the  lifter  finds  himself  hard  pressed, 
he  cancot  stretch  out  his  sheets  exactly  upon  oue  ano- 
ther, so  as  to  make  a  neat  and  com  (met  pile,  for  thkr  is1 
very  necessary  to  make  the  paper  of  a  regular  and 
equal  thickness,  when  it  is  put  under  a  second  press, 
which  is  done  as  soon  as  several  of  the  piles  are  com- 
pleted, nnd  can  be  collected  together  ;  this  second 
pressure  being  made  with  all  the  sheets  in  contact  with 
each  other  expresses  a  great  quantity  of  water  from  the 
paper,  and  gives  the  sheets  a  very  considerable  strength ; 
tt  also  tends  to  take  out  those  freckles  in  the  surface  of 
the  sheets,  which  were  occasioned  by  the  impression  of 
die  felt ;  though  it  is  necessary  to  have  felts  in  the  first 
pressure,  because  the  paper  is  then  ?o  wet  that  it  would 
be  pressed  into  a  solid  mass  if  die  sheets  touched  each 
other.  The  paper  remains  in  the  second  press  as  long 
as  it  can,  until  another  pile  is  made  ready  by  the  lifter, 
when  it  is  taken  out  and  the  sheets  carried  to  the  drving- 
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When  the  sheets  are  very  thin,  and  it  is  found  after 
the  second  pressure  that  they  are  formed  by  a  fecula 
which  is  still  saturated  with  a  great  deal  of  water,  so 
that  they  have  little  consistence,  it  is  probable  that  the 
second  press  has  so  joined  them  to  one  another,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  separate  them ;  and,  indeed,  they  cannot 
well  be  taken  off,  one  by  one,  without  tearing  a  great 
number ;  but,  happily,  this  separation,  sheet  by  sheet, 
is  not  necessary  for  drying,  so  that  seven  or  eight  may 
be  taken  together,  which  is  called  forming  the  pages ; 
sometimes,  also,  a  less  number  may  do  when  the  paper 
is  of  a  large  size,  but  never  less  than  three  sheets  are 
hung  up  together.  It  is  of  more  importance  than  we 
are  at  first  aware  of,  that  the  sheets  should  remain,  as 
it  were,  pasted  several  of  them  together;  if  they  were 
single,  and  one  by  one,  they  could  not  resist  the 
moisture  of  the  size,  yet  this  moisture  is  sufficient  to 
facilitate  their  operation  ;*  and,  to  hiuder  their  sepa- 
rating, when  they  arc  hung  up  to  dry,  they  should  be  so 
placed  that  the  pages  may  receive  the  wind  in  the  sur- 
face and  not  in  the  sides  and  edges. 

The  drying-lofts  are  very  extensive  apartments,  usually 
the  upper  parts  of  all  the  buildings  of  the  mill ;  the 
sides  are  formed  by  loffer  boards,  which  are  a  kind  of 
lattice,  or  boarding,  which  can  be  opened  and  shut  to 
admit  more  or  less  air  at  pleasure.  The  sheets  are 
taken  up  upon  a  piece  of  wood  like  a  T,  and  hung  upou 
hair  liucs,  stretched  across  Urge  horizontal  wooden 
frames,  called  tribbles ;  and  then,  as  they  are  filled,  are 
lifted  up  between  upright  posts,  to  the  top  of  the  room, 
and  retained  by  pegs  put  in  the  posts;  then  another 
frame  being  filled,  is  put  up  in  its  turn,  and  so  on,  till 
the  loft  is  filled  from  top  to  bottom. 

Mr.  Bramah  has  made  an  improvement  on  this  me- 
thod, which  enables  women  or  children  to  perform  the 
business  of  the  drying-house  instead  of  men,  and  adds 
considerable  facility  to  the  process  of  hanging  and  re- 
hanging  the  sheets.  Instead  of  using  tribbles,  he  has  a 
proper  number  of  frames,  made  of  wood,  mounted 
with  leaves,  to  represent  so  many  frames  or  clothes' 
horses,  similar  to  those  used  by  any  common  laundress, 
but  of  a  length  proportioned  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
drying-house,  which  may  be  divided  into  two  or  more 
rows,  so  as  to  leave  room  and  proper  aisles  or  passages 
for  the  convenience  of  the  operators  to  hang  and  re- 
bung  the  sheets;  and  the  height  of  the  frames  may  be 
equal,  or  nearly  equal,  to  one  half  the  story  in  which 
they  are  fixed.  They  are  stationed  at  proper  distances 
from  each  other  by  means  of  upright  posts  with  grooves 
fitted  to  the  frames,  so  that  each  may  slide  vertically 
up  and  down,  by  means  of  lines  and  pulleys  affixed  to 
each,  just  like  sash  windows  that  are  double  hung ;  so 
that  while  one  of  the  frames  is  sliding  up  to  touch  the 
ceiling  of  the  building  with  its  upper  edges,  the  alter-  > 
nate  one  may  be  depressed  till  its  lower  edge,  or  the 
paper  which  hangs  upon  it,  may  come  nearly  in  contact 
with  the  floor.  By  this  means  children  can  reach  to  j 
bang  the  paper,  aud  can  afterwards  elevate  the  frames 
to  dicir  proper  height  in  the  loft. 


The  paper,  when  dry,  is  carried  to  au  apartment 
where  it  is  sited ;  this  is  done  by  dipping  each  page, 
Uiat  is,  each  bundle  of  thirty-four  or  thirty-five  sheets, 
which  have  been  dried  together,  into  a  vat,  containing 
a  weak  size.   This  is  made  from  shreds  and  parings  got 
from  tanners,  curriers,  and  parchment-makers;  all  the 
putrefied  parts,  and  the  linie,  are  carefully  separated 
from  them,  and  Uiey^  are  enclosed  in  a  kind  of  basket, 
and  let  down  by  a  rope  and  pulley  into .  the  caldron. 
This  is  a  late  invention,  and  serves  two  valuable  pur- 
poses.   It  makes  it  easy  to  draw  out  the  pieces  of 
leather  when  the  size  is  extracted  from  them  by  boiling, 
or  easy  to  return  them  into  the  boiler  if  the  operation  is 
not  complete.    When  the  glutinous  substance  is  suffi 
ciently  extracted,  it  is  allowed  to  settle  for  some  time, 
and  it  is  twice  filtered  before  it  is  put  into  the  vat  where 
they  dip  the  paper.    Immediately  before  the  operation, 
a  certain  quautily  of  alum  is  added  to  the  size.  The 
workman  takes  a  b&ndful  of  the.  sheets,  smoothed  and 
rendered  as  supple  as  possible,  in  his  left  hand,  dips 
them  into  the  vat,  and  holds  them  separate  with  bis 
'  right,  that  they  equally  imbibe  the  size.    After  holding 
j  them  above  the  vessel  for  a  space  of  time,  he  sizes  on 
the  other  side  with  his  right  hand,  and  again  dips  then 
I  into  the  vessel.    When  he  has  finished  ten  or  a  dozen  of 
these  handful*,  they  are  submitted  to  the  action  of  the 
press,  from  which  the  superfluous  size  is  carried  back 
into  the  vat,  by  means  of  a  small  pipe.    The  vessel  in 
which  the  paper  is  sized  is  sometimes  made  of  copper, 
|  and  finished  with  a  grate,  to  give  the  size,  when  neces- 
sary, a  due  temperature,  and  a  piece  of  thin  board  or 
felt  is  placed  between  every  handful  as  they  are  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  press. 

After  the  sheets  are  sized  and  pressed  they  must  be 
quickly  separated  from  each  other,  to  prevent  their  ad- 
hering together,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
size  is  an  extremely  weak  solution,  so  that  the  sheets 
will  be  in  no  danger  of  adhering,  until  they  are  dry. 
In  some  of  the  most  improved  mills  the  sizing  is  per- 
formed in  a  machine,  consisting  of  a  large  square  vat, 
or  wooden  cistern,  containing  the  size ;  in  this  a  strong 
screw  press  is  situated  horizontally,  the  side  beams  of 
the  press  forming  the  outsides  of  the  vat,  and  the  screw 
works  through  a  tight  collar  of  leather.  The  press 
being  open,  the  sheets  of  paper  arc  suspended  ou  lines, 
stretched  in  a  frame,  similar  to  those  on  which  they  are 
dried,  and  this  is  let  down  to  immerse  them  in  the  size  ; 
and,  after  remaining  a  proper  time,  the -screw  of  the 
press  is  worked,  and  the  sheets  thus  gathered  up  into  a 
close  parcel ;  then  the  lines  being  withdrawn,  a  strong 
pressure  is  given,  and  the  paper,  when  taken  out,  is 
finished  ready  to  be  hung  up  again  to  dry.  By  this 
means  the  paper  is  sized  very  equally,  whereas,  in  the 
old  method  of  tub-siziug,  some  sheets  drained  off  more 
size  than  others,  and  rendered  them  unequal  as  well  as 
making  marks  in  them. 

The  operation  of  sizing  is  very  expensive ;  but,  for 
printing  papers,  and  some  others,  it  may  be  dispensed 
with.    In  this  case,  a  small  quantity  of  oil  mixed  with 
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alum,  pounded  very  fine,  is  thrown  into  die  beating- 
engine  towards  the  end  of  the  process.  About  a  pint 
and  a  half,  or  lest,  is  sufficient  to  give  the  paper  a 
proper  quality  for  printing,  and  is  rather  beUer  than 
tub-sizing.  Powder  blue  is  also  put  into  the  engine  to 
give  a  bloom  to  the  paper. 

When  the  paper  is  sufficiently  dry,  it  is  carried  to  the 
finishing  room,  called  the  Saul,  where  it  is  pressed, 
selected,  and  examined,  by  women,  who  remove  all 
damaged  and  imperfect  sheets ;  it  is  then  put  into  the 
dry  press,  and  squeezed  with  a  most  immense  force,  to 
render  the  paper  flat,  and  give  it  a  good  surface.  The 
lever  of  this  press  is  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet  long,  and 
ten  or  twenty  people  are  employed  at  the  last  to  work 
it,  though  they  sometimes  use  Sampton;  that  is,  a 
windlass  like  a  crane,  with  which  they  purchase  the 
of  the  screw.  The  dry  press  is  generally  large 
to  bold  two  packs  of  ordinary  paper  side  by 
aide.  The  Saui  is  surrounded  by  the  dry  presses, 
often  twenty  or  thirty,  but  one  windlass  serves  them  alh 
The  paper'  remains  under  pressure  as  long  as  the  de- 
of  the  mill  will  admit,  but  while  it  is  in  this  ope- 


ration it  is  parted,  once,  twice,  or  even  three  times :  to 
do  this,  the  heaps  are  carried  back  to  the  table,  and 
the  whole  turned  sheet  by  sheet,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  surface  of  every  sheet  is  exposed  to  a  new  one,  and 
in  this  situation  they  are  again  brought  under  the  press. 
It  is  m  conducting  these  two  operations  of  parting  and 
pressing  sometimes  four  or  five  times,  or  as  often  as  the 
nature  of  the  paper  requires,  that  the  perfection  and 
finish  of  the  finest  writing  and  drawing-paper  consist, 
if  the  stuff  is  fine,  or  the  paper  slender,  the  parting  is 
less  frequently  repeated.  In  this  operation,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  alter  the  situation  of  the  heaps,  with  regard  to 
one  another,  every  time  they  are  put  under  the  press ; 
and,  as  the  heaps  are  highest  m  the  middle,  to  place 
small  pieces  of  felt,  which  will  bring  all  parts  of  the 
pile  to  an  equal  pressure. 

Mr.  Bramab's  ingenious  hydrostatic-press  is  most  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  dry-pressing  the  paper.  This  press 
has  no  screw,  but,  in  lieu  thereof,  a  piston  or  plunger, 
fitted  accurately  into  a  chamber,  or  barrel  of  cast  iron, 
by  collars  of  leather ;  a  small  force-pump  is  situated 
near  to  the  and  water  is  injected  by  it  into  the 

great  chamber,  and  the  piston  is  thus  expelled  from  it ; 
at  every  stroke  a  quantity  proportioned  to  the  quantity 
of  water  injected,  and  this  presses  up  the  board,  or 
follower  of  the  press,  with  a  power  in  proportion  to 
the  relative  diameters  of  the  pump  and  the  piston. 

The  bottom  of  the  cylinder  must  be  made  sufficiently 
strong,  with  the  other  parts  of  the  surface,  to  resist  the 
greatest  strain  which  can  ever  be  applied  to  it ;  the  pipe 
from  the  forcing-pump  communicates  with  the  cylinder 
at  the  bottom,  and  the  pump  has,  of  course,  valves  to 
prevent  the  return  of  the  water. 

Now,  suppose  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  to  be 
twelve  inches,  and  the  diameter  of  the  piston  of  Uie 
small  pump,  or  injector,  only  one  quarter  of  au  inch, 
the  proportion  between  the  two  surfaces  or  ends  of  the 
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said  pistons  will  be  as  1  to  2,304 ;  and  the  intermediate 
space  being  filled  with  water,  which  is  an  incompressi- 
ble fluid,  any  force  applied  to  the  small  piston  will 
operate  upon  the  other  in  the  above  proportion,  viz.  as 
1  to  2,304.  Suppose  the  small  piston,  or  injector,  to 
be  forced  down,  when  in  the  act  of  forcing  or  inject- 
ing, with  a  weight  of  twenty  hundred,  which  can  easily 
be  done  by  means  of  a  long  lever,  the  piston  of  the 
great  cylinder  would  then  be  moved  up  with  a  force 
equal  to  twenty  hundred  weight  multiplied  by  2,304,  or 
2,304  tons. 

In  a  screw-press,  of  a  fine  thread,  it  requires  nearly 
as  much  labour  to  unscrew  as  to  screw  it  down,  an  evi- 
dence of  the  enormous  friction  of  a  screw  when  acting 
against  a  great  pressure ;  but  the  hydrostatic-press  only 
requires  a  cock  to  be  opened  to  let  out  the  water  from 
beneath  the  piston,  which  then  descends  quickly  by  its 
own  gravity,  or  the  elasticity  of  the  substance  under 
the  pressure.  The  greatest  convenience  of  the  hydros- 
tatic-press is,  that  the  power  can  so  easily  be  trans- 
mitted to  it  from  any  distance,  and  in  any  direction,  by 
means  of  pipes  conducted  along  in  situations,  where 
all  other  means  of  conveying  the  motion  would  be  com- 
plicated and  expensive  in  the  extreme.  Thus,  in  a 
large  paper-mill,  an  injecting  pump  may  be  kept  in 
constant  action  by  the  water-mill,  and  inject  water  into 
an  air  vessel,  from  which  pipes  are  conducted  to 
in  all  parts  of  the  mill,  and  by  simply  opening 


a  cock  at  any  press,  the  required  pressure  will  be  in- 
stantly given  by  the  elasticity  of  the  confined  air  ope- 
rating on  the  enlarged  surface  of  the  piston  of  any 
press.  The  air  vessel  has,  of  course,  a  safety-valve  to 
allow  the  escape  of  the  water,  when  the  pressure  be- 
comes so  great  as  to  endanger  the  rupture  of  any  of  the 
vessels  ;  for  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  power  of  this 
principle  is  irresistible  wheu  the  pump  is  worked  by 
a  mill,  and  will  burst  any  vessels  without  the  least  ap- 
pearances of  strain  on  the  moving  parts  of  the  pump. 
To  avoid  the  necessity  of  having  such  a  number  of 
presses  for  the  dry-work  of  a  mill,  Mr.  Bramah,  in- 
stead of  more  presses,  proposes  to  use  a  considerable 
number  of  another  kind  of  apparatus  called  retainers, 
which  consist  of  a  top  and  bottom  bed,  of  wood  or 
metal,  of  sufficient  strength  to  resist  the  re-action  of  the 
paper,  when  the  press  is  slackened  from  its  severest 
squeeze,  and  to  retain  it,  in  its  most  compressed  state, 
for  any  required  lengdi  of  time,  after  the  grasp  of  die  press 
has  been  finally  withdrawn.  In  these  retainers  verti- 
cal bars  are  fixed  at  the  comers  of  the  lower  bed, 
passing  through  the  holes  in  the  upper  one,  and  have 
each  several  holes  to  receive  wedges  or  keys ;  by  which 
the  upper  bed  of  the  retainer  is  confined  to  preserve  the 
state  into  which  it  has  been  pressed,  notwithstanding 
any  efforts  of  the  paper  or  felts  to  expand  to  die  space 
they  originally  occupied.  These  retainers  arc  mounted 
upon  wheels,  applied  to  die  lower  boards,  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  truck,  and  a  railway  is  laid  which  goes  through 
the  press,  so  that  the  paper  may  be  piled  upon  the 

U trucks;  the  top  board  is  theu  put  on,  and  the  wljple 
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wheeled  into  the  press,  and  the  operation  being  finished, 
the  retainer  is  made  fast ;  the  press  is  slackened,  and  the 
whole  is  wheeled  forwards,  leaving  the  press  vacant  for 
the  reception  of  another  retainer. 
■  After  the  dry-pressing,  lhe  paper  is  finished,  and  only 
requires  to  be  assorted  into  different  lots,  according  to 
its  quality  and  faults ;  after  which  it  is  made  up  into 
quires.  The  person  who  does  this  must  possess  great 
skill,  and  be  capable  of  attention,  because  he  acts  as  a 
check  on  those  who  separated  the  paper  into  different 
lots.  He  takes  the  sheets  with  hi*  right  liand  to  fold 
and  examine  them,  laying  them  over  hts  left  arm  till  be 
has  the  number  requisite  for  a  quire ;  then  brings  the 
sides  parallel  to  one  another,  and  places  them  in  heaps 
under  the  table. 

The  paper  is  afterwards  collected  into  reams,  of 
twenty  quires  each,  packed  up  for  the  last  time,  and 
put  under  the  press,  where  it  is  continued  for  ten  or  1 
twelve  hours,  or  as  long  as  the  demand  of  the  paper-  i 
mill  permits. 

A  great  revolution  has  been  recently  made  in  the  art 
of  paper-making,  by  the  adoption  of  machinery  for, 
fabricating  it  from  the  pulp,  and,  at  one  operation, 
pressing  it  between  the  felts,  aud  rendering  it  fit  for  the 
second  pressure,  by  which  an  immense  saving  of  labour 
is  made,  and  the  quality  of  the  paper  improved. ; 
Messrs.  FourdrLneer's  have  a  patent  for  these  machines, 
of  which  they  have  erected  great  numbers  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  Their  construction  is  extremely 
curious  and  not  easily  explained  without  drawings.  A 
wire  cloth,  of  many  yards  in  length,  is  used ;  its  ends 
being  sewed  together,  and  it  is  extended  horizontally 
between  two  rollers,  so  as  to  represent  a  table,  which, 
by  the  revolution  of  the  rollers  is  in  constant  motion ; 
at  one  end,  the  vat,  containing  the  pulp,  is  situated, 
having  a  lip,  or  low  side,  at  which  the  pulp  runs  over  in 
a  continued  stream  upon  the  cloth,  and  is,  by  its  mo- 
tion, carried  forwards ;  the  cloth  is  contrived  to  have  a 
continual  shaking  motion  sideways,  which  tends  with 
the  draining  through  of  the  water  to  coagulate  the  pulp 
into  a  sheet  of  paper ;  this  is  taken  off  from  the  wire, 
at  the  other  end,  in  a  continued  sheet,  between  a  pair 
of  rollers,  like  those  of  a  flatting-mill ;  each  of  these 
has  an  endless  felt  passing  round  it,  and  the  paper  is  in- 
troduced to  receive  its  pressure  between  the  felts,  so 
that  it  is  delivered  from  the  machine  in  a  continued  dry 
and  firm  sheet  A  reel,  turned  by  the  machine,  re- 
ceives the  paper,  and  w  inds  it  up  as  it  comes  off  the 
cloth ;  and  when  a  sufficient  quantity  is  wound  on  it,  it 
is  cut  off  by  a  knife,  which,  by  cutting  through  the 
folds,  divides  the  paper  into  separate  sheets,  which  are 
ready  for  the  operation  of  the  second  press.  The  ma- 
chines are  constructed  with  the  cloth  so  wide,  that  the 
continual  sheet  is  cut  up  into  two,  and  sometimes  three, 
in  width,  by  which  means  it  produces  an  immense 


number  of  sheets  in  a  short  time ;  but  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage is  in  making  very  large  sheets,  which  it  will  do 
to  almost  any  extent  in  length,  and  as  much  as  two 
yards  in  width.  This  machine  is  only  adapted  for 
making  wove  paper,  but  a  patent  has  lately  been  taken 
out  for  carrying  this  invention  further,  and  making  the 
paper  with  lines  in  it,  which  is  done  in  separate  moulds, 
similar  to  those  at  present  used,  but  worked  by  ma- 
chinery. 

Mr.  Bramah,  Mr.  Dickenson,  and  Mr.  Cobb,  have, 
at  different  periods,  taken  out  patents  for  paper-ma- 
chines ;  but  it  has  not  come  to  our  knowledge  whetber 
tbey  have  carried  their  intentions  into  practice,  as  Messrs. 
Fourdrineer's  have  done. 

The  great  price  which  rags  have  acquired  of  late 
years,  in  consequence  of  the  great  increase  of  printing 
and  the  paj>cr  trade,  has  induced  many  ingenious  men 
to  turn  their  attention  to  discover  other  materials  for 
making  paper.  A  very  large  manufactory  was  esta- 
blished some  years  ago,  in  London,  for  making  straw- 
paper  at  Mill  Bank,  by  the  river-aide,  but  the  scheme 
proved  abortive,  and  the  premises  were  lately  disposed 
of. 

In  1808,  Mr.  Matthias  Koop  invented  the  following 
method  of  making  straw-paper,  for  which  he  obtained  a 
patent.     For  each  pound  of  straw,  or  hay,  a  pound 
or  a  pound  and  a  half  of  quicklime  is  to  be  dissolved  in 
about  a  gallon  or  six  quarts  of  river  water.   The  hay, 
or  straw,  is  to  be  cut  into  portions  about  two  inches  in 
length,  then  boiled  in  a  considerable  quantity  of  water, 
viz.  about  two  gallons  to  a  pound  of  materials,  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour.    It  is  then  to  be  macerated  in  the 
solution  of  lime  and  water  for  five,  six,  seven,  or  more 
days,  taking  care  to  agitate  the  mass  by  frequently  stir- 
ring and  turning  it  over.   At  .the  end  of  this  time  the 
lime-watar  is  to  be  drawn  off,  and  the  materials  to  be 
washed  very  clean,  then  boiled  in  a  large  portion  of 
clean  river  water.    This  part  of  the  operation  is  to  be 
repeated  ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  improving  the  colour  of 
the  paper,  one  pound  of  dissolved  crystal  of  soda,  or 
pot-ash,  may  be  used  to  every  thirty-six  pounds  of  straw 
or  hay.    When  the  materials  are  pressed  out  of  the 
water,  the  manufacture  of  them  into  paper  may  be 
proceeded  with  by  the  usual  and  well-known  processes. 
In  some  cases,  the  patentee  has  thought  it  advisable  to 
suffer  the  materials  to  ferment  and  heat  before  they 
were  reduced  to  a  pulp,  as  was  formerly  the  case  with 
the  rags  for  paper-making.    This,  however,  will  always 
depend  upon  the  warmth  of  the  season. 

Whan  thistles  are  used,  they  are  to  be  cut  down  when 
the  bloom  begins  to  fall,  to  be  dried,  and  reduced  into 
lengths  of  two  inches ;  and  then  the  same  process  to  be 
made  use  of,  as  has  been  already  described  with  regard 
to  the  straw  and  hay.    See  Staining. 
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This  is  one  of  die  minor  manufactures,  when  car- 
ried on  alone,  but  it  is  often  conducted  with  some  other 
branches  of  business.  A  patten  has  been  defined  an 
under  shoe  of  wood,  with  an  iron  ring,  worn  under  the 
common  shoe  by  women,  to  keep  them  from  the  dirt 
Trifling  as  this  article  is,  yet  it  requires  the  aid  of  seve- 
ral persons  to  render  it  complete.  The  wooden  sole, 
or  support,  is  made  chiefly  of  beech,  by  person*  in 
London  or  elsewhere ;  the  iron  rings  are  manufactured 
at  Birmingham  and  Sheffield;  the  leathern  straps  require 
the  aid  of  the  currier  or  leather-dresser ;  and,  besides 
these,  ribbands  or  other  strings  are  wanting  to  fasten 
those  straps  tight  to  the  feet.  The  chief  tool  for  the 
wood-work  is  a  knife,  of  peculiar  construction,  fastened 
down  at  one  end  and  moveable  on  a  joint  at  the  other. 
This  seems  to  be  the  only  description  necessary  with 
regard  to  the  common  patten.  It  may,  however,  be 
right  to  say,  that  His  Majesty's  letters  patent  have  been 
granted  to  two  persons  for  improvements  of  this  article. 
In  the  year  1798,  Mr.  Hornblower  obtained  an  exclu- 
sive right  for  an  invention  that  is  thus  described: — 
First,  instead  of  that  part  of  the  common  pattens  now 
made  of  wood,  to  which  the  rings  are  rivetted,  he  sub- 
stitutes iron,  or  airy  other  metallic  substance,  which 
renders  them,  he  says,  much  more  elegant,  lighter, 
and  not  so  liable  to  collect  the  dirt.  Secondly,  in  order 
to  make  the  pattens  as  light  as  possible,  he  makes  them 
of  thin  iron  plates,  or  of  latten,  or  iron  dipped  in  tin ; 
and  to  prevent  their  bending  or  giving  way,  by  the 
weight  of  the  wearer,  be  applies  a  piece  of  iron,  or 
other  metallic  substance,  under  the  bend  of  the  patten, 
jivetted  at  each  end,  which  prevents  the  patten  from 
bending  or  getting  out  of  the  true  form.  Thirdly,  he 
causes  the  ties  to  be  fixed  to  the  iron  by  nvetting,  or 
otherwise.  Fourthly,  in  some  cases,  instead  of  the 
ties  now  made,  he  applies  elastic  ties,  made  of  any 
metallic  substance,  covered  with  leather,  cloth,  &c., 


'  something  in  the  same  way  as  the  ties  are  usually  ma- 
naged. And,  lastly,  he  fixes  to  the  binder  part  of  the 
patten,  or  otherwise,  an  elastic  string,  made  of  brass 
wire,  covered  with  leather  or  cloth,  and  coming  round  • 
the  hinder  part  of  the  foot,  by  means  of  which  the 
patten  is  fixed  very  firmly  on  the  foot. 

In  June,  1801,  Mr.  Josiab  Longmore  obtained  • 
patent  for  the  manufacture  of  a  patten  or  clog,  which, 
by  the  aid  of  an  elastic  tongue  or  spring,  made  of  iron, 
or  any  other  metallic  substance,  through  a  perforated 
hole  in  the  middle  of  the  block  of  the  patten,  presses 
against  the  sole  of  the  shoe,  thereby  keeping  it  light 
against  the  tics.  The  foot  or  block  of  the  patten  or 
clog  may  be  made  of  iron,  wood,  cork,  or  of  any 
other  material  adapted  to  the  occasion,  or  of  any  two  or 
more  substances  united. 

Patten-shoes  have  been  introduced  into  the  veterinary 
art :  it  is  a  horse-shoe  so  called,  under  which  is  soldered 
a  sort  of  ball  of  iron,  hollow  within.  It  is  designed 
for  hip-shot  horses,  and  put  upon  die  sound  limb,  so 
that  the  horse  not  being  able  to  stand  easily  upon  that 
foot  may  be  obliged  to  support  himself  upon  the  lame 
foot,  and  thus  counteract  the  disposition  in  the  sinews 
to  contract  the  haunch.  Some  writers  on  Uiis  subject 
contend  that  the  patten-shoe  is  only  necessary  in  old 
lamenesses  where  the  muscles  have  been  a  long  while 
contracted. 

|  In  some  parts  of  Lincolnshire,  a  patten  of  a  different 
>  kind  has  been  used,  namely,  a  flat  piece  of  board, 
adapted  by  proper  ties  to  each  foot  of  the  horse,  when 
1  be  is  sent  on  land  too  tender  to  bear  the  weight  of  the 
animal ;  and  from  land  that  would  be  much  injured  by 
the  horses  in  the  common  way,  great  crops  have  thus 
been  obtained.  By  cultivation,  the  same  soil  has,  in  a 
few  years,  become  sufficiently  firm  to  carry  the  horses 
without  this  precaution. 
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A  Pin,  though  an  apparently  insignificant  instrument, 
is  an  important  article  in  commerce.  The  art  of 
making  pins,  of  brass  wire,  was  not  known  in  England 
before  the  year  1543 :  prior  to  that  period  they  were 
made  of  bone,  ivory,  or  box.  In  the  year  1 543,  by 
statute  34  and  35  of  Henry  VIII.,  cap.  vi.,  it  was 
enacted,  "  that  no  person  shall  put  to  sale  any  pins,  but 
only  such  as  shall  be  double-beaded,  and  ltavc  the  heads 
soldered  fast  to  the  shank  of  the  pins,  well  smoothed  ; 
the  shauk  well  sliapen,  the  points  well  and  round  tiled, 
cauted,  and  sharpened."  From  the  above  extract  it 
should  appear  that  the  art  of  pin-making  is  but  of  late 
iuvention,  probably  introduced  from  France,  and  that 
our  manufactories  since  that  period  have  been  wonder- 
fully improved. 

'Jlie  pin  manufactory  was  introduced  into  Gloucester, 
in  1626,  by  Jobs  Ttbby.  There  are  now,  in  Glou- 
cester, nine  distinct  pin  manufactories,  which  employ, 
together,  at  least,  1,500  persons.  The  pins  scat  an- 
nually loathe  metropolis  amount  to  the  value  of  .£  20,000 : 
but  the  chief  demand  is  from  Spain  and  America. 

Though  pins  are  of  apparently  simple 
their  manufacture,  however,  is  not  a  little  curious  and 
complex.  We  have  traced,  says  a  traveller,  with  much 
pleasure  the  whole  process  in  the  manufactories  at 
Gloucester,  and  observed,  that  the  article,  small  as  it 
is,  passes  through  several  hands  from  its  first  state  of 
rough  wire  to  its  being  stuck  in  paper  for  sale.  The 
following  may  suffice  for  a  general  sketch  of  the  me- 


When  the  brass  wire,  of  which  the  pins  are  formed, 
is  first  received  at  the  manufactory,  it  is  generally  too 
thick  for  the  purpose  of  being  cut  into  pins.  The 
first  operation,  therefore,  is  that  of  winding  it  off  from 
one  wheel  to  another,  with  great  velocity,  aud  causing 
it  to  pass  between  the  two  through  a  circle,  in  a  piece 
of  iron  of  smaller  diameter ;  the  wire  being  thus  re- 
duced to  its  proper  dimensions,  is  straightened  by- 
drawing  MX  between  iron  pins,  fixed  in  a  board,  in  a 
zig-zag  manner,  but  so  as  to  leave  a  straight  line  be- 
tween them ;  afterwards,  it  is  cut  into  lengths  of  three 
or  four  yards,  and  then  into  smaller  ones,  every  length 
being  sufficient  to  make  six  pins :  each  end  of  these  is 
ground  to  a  point,  which  is  done  by  boys,  each  of 
whom  sits  with  two  small  grinding-stones  before  him, 
turned  by  a  wheel.  Taking  up  a  number  in  his  bands 
he  applies  the  ends  to  the  coarsest  of  the  two  stones, 


moving  round  between  his  fingers,  so  mat  the  points 
may  not  become  flat:  he  next  gives  them  a  smoother 
and  vharper  point,  by  applying  them  to  the  other  stone. 
Bv  this  means,  a  lad  of  fourteen  years  old  is  enabled  to 
point  sixteen  thousand  pins  in  an  hour.  When  the  wire 
is  thus  pointed,  a  pin  is  taken  off  from  each  end,  and 
this  is  repeated.  The  next  operation  is  that  of  forming 
the  heads,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  head-spinning,  which  is 
done  by  means  of  a  sort  of  spinning-wheel ;  one  piece 
of  wire  being  thus,  with  great  rapidity,  wound  round 
another,  and  the  interior  one  being  drawn  out,  leaves  a 
hollow  tube  between  the  circumvolutions;  it  is  then  cut 
with  shears,  every  two  circumvolutions  or  tarns  of  the 
wire  forming  one  head :  these  are  sofleued  by  throwing 
them  into  iron  pans,  and  placing  them  in  a  furnace  tin 
they  are  red  hot.  As  soon  as  they  are  cold  they  are 
distributed  to  children,  who  sit  with  anvils  and  hammer* 
before  them,  which  they  work  with  their  feet,  by  meani 
of  a  lathe,  and,  taking  up  one  of  the  lengths,  they 
thrust  the  blunt  ends  into  a  quantity  of  heads  which  he 
before  them,  and  catching  one  at  the  extremity,  tbey 
apply  it  immediately  to  the  anvil  and  hammer,  and,  by 
a  motion  or  two  of  the  foot,  the  pointed  end  and  the 
head  arc  fixed  together  in  much  less  time  than  it  can  be 
described,  and  with  a  dexterity  only  to  be  acquired  by 
practice. 

We  may  notice  a  new  invention  for  heading  puis  by 
Mr.  William  Bundy,  of  Camden  Town,  to  whom  was 
granted  His  Majesty's  letters  patent,  in  September  1909. 
This  operation  is  performed  by  means  of  a  frame  or 
stock  made  of  metal,  in  which  are  fitted  a  pair  of  Jteei 
dies,  in  the  manner  of  those  generally  used  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  screws,  held  together  by  cylinders ;  the 
dimensions  may  be  various,  according  to  tbc  quality  of 
the  work,  but  the  dies  most  generally  in  use  are  about 
two'inches  long,  and  one  inch  wide.  In  the  prominent 
parte  and  on  that  side  of  each  of  the  two  dies  which 
comes  in  contact  w  hen  in  use  are  made  corresponding 
grooves,  which  when  pressed  together  form  holes,  each 
to  be  the  diameter  of  the  shaft  intended  to  have  the 
head  fixed  on ;  these  holes  may  be  made  tapering  up- 
wards, or  contracted  at  that  part  close  under  the  head, 
where  half  a  hemisphere,  whose  diameter  being  that  of 
the  size  of  the  head  required,  is  to  be  worked  out 
Viewing  the  dies  thus  worked,  and  in  a  particular  kind 
of  frame,  which  is  the  position  in  which  they  are  placed 
while  introducing  the  pointed  shafts,  each  having  a  heail 


being  careful,  at  the  same  time,  to  keep  each  piece  I  loosely  put  on,  the  upper  die  being  at  liberty  in  the 

frame, 
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frame,  the  pressure  of  its  weight  will  be  found  sufficient  [ 
to  hold  the  number  of  shafts,  with  their  heads  in  their ! 
respective  places,  while  they  are  pushed  forwards  with  ; 
a  straight  motion,  till  the  quantity  of  the  heads  prevents  ' 
the  shafts  from  going  any  farther.    In  tins  state  it  is  ne-  , 
cessary  to  turn  a  lever,  to  which  is  fixed  a  screw  for  the  i 
purpose  of  forcing  the  dies  together,  which  will  hold  the  | 
shafts  firm  enough  to  receive  a  stroke  from  a  press  on  the 
top  piece  to  secure  and  form  complete  the  whole  number 
of  heads  in  the  dies.    Hie  hemispheres  are  to  be 
finished  according  to  fancy,  as  respects  the  ornament  or 
figure  of  moulding  intended  for  the  top  of  the  head  by 
sinking  them  accordingly.    The  patentee  says,  "  I  leave 
a  point  in  the  centre  of  those  cavities  in  the  top  piece, 
which  serves  when  forced  iuto  the  top  of  the  shaft  to 
widcu  it  there,  and  form  a  rivet,  and  thereby  secure 
the  head  firm  from  coining  off  the  top  of  the  abaft;  and 
the  dies  being  hard  screwed  together  with  the  lever, 
there  will  be  a  collar  formed  by  that  pressure  on  the 
sliaft  under  the  head  sufficient  to  prevent  the  liability  of 
the  head  being  by  any  ordinary  means  forced  down  the 
shaft    Having  described  the  working  parts  and  ex- 
plained the  process  by  the  drawings,  Mr.  Bundy  adds, 
that  placing  the  whole  in  a  fly  press,  one  stroke  there- 
with on  the  top  piece  will  be  found  sufficient  to  com- 
plete the  whole  number  of  heads  in  the  dies.  Hitherto 
it  has  been  the  practice  to  strike  the  bead  several  times, 
"  but  my  method,"  says  Mr.  B.,  "  of  effectually  and 
securely  fastening  the  heads  on  tile  shafts,  and  leaving 
the  heads  of  a  superior  form,  is  by  placing  the  shafts 
in  a  perpendicular  direction,  and  striking  the  heads  and 
shafts  on  their  tops,  which  I  call  superior  heads,  and 
which  method  I  claim  as  my  invention.    To  succeed  in 
the  completes!  manner  ia  forming  these  superior  heads, 
it  will  be  necessary  that  the  dimensions  of  the  beads  be- 
fore they  are  fixed  to  the  shafts,  should  be  particularly 
attended  to.    If  they  are  to  be  of  nearly  a  spherical 
figure,  they  should  be  prepared  of  a  greater  depth  of 
axis  than  the  diameter ;  that  the  diameter  may  be 
small  enough  to  go  freely  into  the  hemispheres  in  the 
dies  and  top  piece  which  are  to  receive  them  ;  for  this 
purpose  head  wire  may  be  made  flat,  either  by  drawing 
or  rolling  to  a  size,  so  that  when  spun,  one  or  more 
rounds  will  be  sufficient  for  a  head.    I  recommend 
head  wire  of  a  smaller  size  than  ordinary  without  flatting, 
*o  that  when  spun  and  cut  three  rounds,  it  shall  con- 


tain the  quantity  of  metal  required  for  the  size  of  the 
intended  head."  When  the  heads  have  been  fixed  on 
the  shafts  by  the  fly  press,  the  screw  is  then  to  be 
turned  back  by  a  lever,  and  taking  hold  of  the  milled 
head,  which  is  on  the  head  of  the  small  shaft,  and 
which  goes  through  the  screw,  and  is  fixed  to  the  top 
dies  by  being  screwed  hard  in  the  die :  it  may  be  drawn 
back  to  separate  the  dies  sufficiently  wide  for  the  supe- 
rior headed  pins  which  they  contain,  to  fall  through  into 
some  place  prepared  to  receive  them. 

The  pin  is  now  finished  as  to  its  form,  but  still  it  is 
brass;  it  is  therefore  thrown  into  a  copper  containing 
a  solution  of  tin  and  leys  of  wine,  where  it  remains 
some  time,  but  when  taken  out  it  assumes  a  white  bat 
very  dull  appearance :  to  give  it  a  polish,  it  is  put  into 
a  tub  containing  a  quantity  of  bran,  which  is  set  in 
motion  by  turning  a  shaft  that  runs  through  its  centre ; 
and  thus  by  means  of  friction  it  becomes  perfectly 
bright.  The  pin  being  complete,  it  only  remains  to 
separate  it  from  the  bran,  which  is  performed  by  a  aort 
of  winnowing,  the  bran  flying  off  and  leaving  the  dm* 
behind.  - 

On  the  Continent  the  mode  of  tinning  brass  pins  is 
rather  different  from  that  just  described.  A  vessel  is 
filled  -by  layers  with  plates  of  tin  and  brass  pins,  a  tin 
plate  being  at  the  bottom  and  another  at  the  top.  The 
vessel  is  then  filled  with  water,  adding  some  cream  of 
tartar,  by  the  acid  of  which  the  tin  is  dissolved.  After 
about  five  bouts  boiling  the  pins  are  found  to  be  uni- 
formly tinned.  • 

The  pins  of  this  country  are  those  most  in  repute,  as 
well  in  the  pointing  as  the  whitening,  because  our  pin- 
makers  iu  pointing  use  two  steel  mills,  the  first  of 
which  forms  the  point,  and  the  latter  takes  off  the  irre- 
gularities, and  renders  it  smooth,  and  as  it  were  po- 
lished. In  whitening  they  make  use  of  the  best  block- 
tin  granulated,  whereas  in  some  places  they  are  said  to 
have  recourse  to  a  mixture  of  tin,  lead,  and  quicksilver ; 
which  not  only  whitens  worse  than  tin,  but  is  also  dan- 
gerous on  account  of  the  ill  quality  of  the  mixture, 
which  renders  a  puncture  with  a  pin  thus  whitened 
somewhat  difficult  to  be  cured. 

Pins  are  sometimes  made  of  iron-wire,  rendered 
black  by  a  varnish  of  linseed-oil  with  lamp-black :  these 
are  designed  for  the  dress  of  persons  in  mourning. 
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Pipes  are  of  various  sorts,  as tobecco-pipee,  obcc 
much  in  use  by  persons  of  all  conditions,  but  now  the 
practice  of  smoking  tobacco  is  very  generally  laid  aside 
by  persons  in  liie  middle  cluss  of  life,  and  almost  wholly 
by  those  who  move  in  the  higher  circles.    Still  the 
demand  for  them  is  considerable,  and  there  are  many  j 
c  tar  era  of  them  in  the  vicinity  of  London.  It 
3,  however,  to  be  one  of  the  very  lowest  among 
Our  manufactures,  and  those  employed  in  it  seem  never 
to  rise  to  a  state  of  competence.   There  are  pipes 
likewise  which  answer  the  purpose  of  canab  or  conduits 
for  the  conveyance  of  water  and  other  liquids.  These 
are  made  of  wood,  of  lead,  of  iron,  of  copper,  of 
pottery  ware,  and  of  stone.    We  shall  give  a  sketch  of 
the  manufacture  of  these. 

Tobacco-pipes  are  too  weU  known  to  need  a  ruinate 
description  :  they  consist  of  a  long  tube  from  18  to  15 
or  18  inches  in  length,  made  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  clay, 
having  at  oae  end  a  little  bowl  for  the  reception  of  to- 
bacco, the  smoke  of  which  when  lighted  is  drawn  by 
tfie  mouth  through  the  other  end.   Tobacco-pipes  are 
made  of  various  shapes  and  fashions :  some  are  long, 
others  are  short ;  some  are  very  plain,  and  can  in  those 
be  sold  to  the  publicans  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five 
ers  are  handsomely  wrought  and  varnished 
:olours,  and  are  sold  as  high  as  from  eight 
to  twelve  shillings  per  gross.    The  Turks  who  are 
famed  for  Hawking,  make  use  of  pipes  three  or  four 
feet  long  made  of  nubes  or  of  wood,  bored  at  the  end 
whereon  they  fix  a  kind  of  pot  of  baked  earth,  which 
serves  as  a  bowl  and  which  they  take  off  after  smoking. 
The  clay  of  which  tobacco-pipes  are  made  is  perfectly 
white,  and  is  distinguished  from  other  kinds  of  clay  by 
its  great  adhesion  to  the  tongue,  which  is  well  known 
to  be  considerable  when  baked,  in  consequence  of  its 
affinity  to  water.    In  a  raw  state  this  property  is  per- 
ceptible in  a  slight  degree.    The  pipe-clay  is  found  at 
the  island  of  Purbeck  in  Dorsetshire,  and  at  Teigu- 
mouth,  in  Devonshire,  in  large  lumps  which  are  purified 
by  dissolving  ir»  water  in  large  pits ;  the  solution  being  well 
stirred  up  is  poured  off  into  another,  where  it  subsides 
and  deposits  the  clay ;  the  water  becoming  clear  is  let 
off,  and  the  clay  at  the  bottom  is  left  sufficiently  dry 
for  use  ;  by  this  means  the  smallest  stones  or  particles 
of  foreign  matter  are  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  pit  ; 
the  clay  thus  prepared  is  spread  on  a  board  and  beaten 
with  an  iron  bar  to  temper  and  mix  it ;  then  it  is  divid- 
ed into  pieces  of  the  proper  size  to  form  a  tobacco- 
pipe  ;  each  of  these  pieces  is  rolled  under  the  hand  into 


of  d  iff  ere 


a  long  roll  with  a  bulb  at  one  end  to  form  the  bowl. 


and  in  this  state  they  are  laid  up  in  parcels  for  a  day  or 
two,  until  they  become  sufficiently  dry  for  pressing, 
which  is  the  next  process,  and  is  conducted  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  the  roll  of  clay  has  a  small  wire  thrust 
nearlv  through  its  whole  length  to  form  the  tube,  and  is 
put  in  between  two  iron  moulds,  each  of  which  has 
imprinted  in  it  the  figure  of  one  half  of  a  pipe,  and 
therefore  when  put  together  the  cavity  between  them  b 
the  figure  of  a  whole  pipe.   They  are  put  together  by 
pins  which  enter  boles  in  the  opposite  half.  The 
moulds  with  the  clay  in  them  are  now  put  into  a  press 
which  consists  of  an  iron  frame  formed  of  two  plates, 
one  of  which  b  fixed  down  to  the  bench,  and  the  other 
pressed  towards  it  by  a  screw  turned  round  by  a  handle. 
The  moulds  are  put  in  between  the  two  plates,  and  the 
screw  being  turned  round  presses  them  together,  im- 
printing the  figure  of  a  pipe  on  the  clay  included  be- 
tween them.    The  lever  b  next  depressed,  and  the 
stopper  entering  the  mould  forms  the  bowl  of  the 
pipe,  and  the  wire  which  b  still  in  the  pipe  b  thrust 
backwards  and  forwards  to  carry  the  tube  completely 
into  die  bowl.    The  press  b  now  opened  by  turning 
back  the  screw,  and  the  mould  taken  out.   A  knife  it 
next  thrust  into  a  cleft  of  the  mould  left  for  the  purpose, 
to  cut  the  end  of  the  bowl  smooth  and  flat:  the  wire  b 
carefully  withdrawn,  and  the  pipe  taken  out  of  the 
mould.    The  pipes  when  so  far  completed  are  laid  by 
two  or  three  days  properly  arranged  for  the  air  to  have 
access  to  them  in  all  their  parts,  till  they  become  stiff, 
when  they  are  dressed  with  scrapers  to  take  off  the  im- 
pression of  the  joints  of  the  moulds :  they  are  after- 
wards smoothed  and  polished  with  a  piece  of  hard 
wood.   The  next  process  is  baking  or  burning,  and  thb 
b  performed  in  a  furnace  of  peculiar  construction.  It 
b  built  within  a  cylinder  of  brick-work,  having  a  dome 
at  top,  and  a  chimney  rising  from  it  to  a  considerable 
height  to  promote  the  draught.    Within  thb  is  a  lining 
of  fire-brick-work  having,  a  fire-place  at  the  bottom  of 
it.    The  pot  which  contains  the  pipes  b  formed  of 
broken  pieces  of  pipes  and  cemented  together  by  fresh 
clay  and  hardened  by  burning :  it  has  a  number  of  verti- 
cal flues  surrounding  it,   conducting  the  flame  from 
the  fire-grate  up  to  the  dome,  and  through  a  hole  in  the 
dome  into  the  chimney.    Within  the  pot  several  pro- 
jecting rings  arc  made,  and  upon  these  the  bowb  of  the 
pipes  are  supported,  the  ends  resting  upon  circular 
pieces  of  pottery  which  stand  on  small  loose  pillars  rising 
up  in  the  centre.    By  thb  sort  of  arrangement  a  small 
j  pot  or  crucible  can  be  made  to  contain  fifty  grofs  of 
pipes  without  the  risk  of  damaging  any  of  them.  The 
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pipe*  arc  put  into  the  pot  at  one  side  when  the  crucible 
u  open,  but  when  filled  this  orifice  is  made  up  with 
broken  pipes  and  fresh  clay.  At  first,  the  fire  is  but 
and  it  is  increased  by  degrees  to  the  proper 


umperature,  and  so  continued  for  seven  or  eight 
hours,  when  it  is  damped  and  suffered  to  cool  gradu- 
ally, and  when  cold  the  pipes  are  taken  out  ready  for 
sale.  We  have  been  aided  in  the  above  description,  by 
attending  at  the  manufactory  for  pipes  of  Mr.  W.  An- 
drews, Highgate,  and  observing  the  several  processes 
from  the  clay  in  lumps  to  the  perfect  pipe. 

Wooden  pipes  are  trees  bored  with  large  iron  augers 
of  different  sizes,  beginning  with  the  less  and  proceed- 
ing on  to  those  that  are  larger ;  the  first  being  pointed, 
the  rest  are  formed  like  spoons,  increasing  in  diameter 
from  one  to  six  or  eight  inches  ;  they  are  fitted  into  the 
extremities  of  each  other.  Wooden  pipes,  if  small, 
are  frequently  bored  by  mere  manual  labour,  but  where 
they  are  large  and  made  of  hard  wood,  the  use  of 
horses  or  of  the  steam  engine  is  required.  On  the 
large  scale  the  following  will  serve  as  a  description  :  the 
piece  of  timber,  or  perhaps  the  tree  itself,  when  a  little 
shaped  on  the  outside  by  the  axe,  intended  to  form  a 
pipe,  is  placed  on  a  frame  and  held  down  firmly  upon 


it  by  means  of  iron  chains  going  over  it  and  round  two 
windlasses ;  it  is  at  the  same  time  wedged  up  to  pre- 
vent its  rolling  sideways:  if  the  piece  is  tolerably 
straight  this  will  answer  every  purpose,  otherwise  it 
must  be  fixed  firm  by  wedges,  iron  hooks,  &c.,  similar 
to  those  used  by  sawyers,  drove  into  the  carriage  at  one 
end  and  imo  the  tree  at  the  other.   The  frame  and 
tree  being  bound  together  run  upon  small  wheels  travers- 
ing two  long  beams,  or  as  they  are  usually  called 
ground-sills,  placed  on  each  side  of  a  pit  dug  to  re- 
ceive tbe  chips  made  by  the  borers.    At  one  eud  they 
are  connected  by  a  cross  beam  bolted  upon  them  ;  this 
supports  tbe  bearing  for  a  shaft,  tbe  extremity  of 
which  beyond  the  bearing  is  perforated  at  the  *nd  of  a  ( 
square  hole,  to  receive  the  end  of  the  borer.    The  tim-  ■ 
ber  and  carriage  are  made  to  advance   towards  the 
borer  by  means  of  ropes  :  one  rope  being  made  to  wind 
up,  while  the  other  gives  out  end  draws  the  carriage  ! 
and  piece  of  timber  backwards  and  forwards  according 
as  the  wheel  is  turned.   The  weight  of  the  borer  is, 
supported  by  a  wheel  turning  between  uprights  fixed  j 
on  a  block,  the  end  of  w  hich  rests  upon  the  ground-sills.  I 
It  is  moved  foi wards  by  two  iron  bars  pinned  to  the  | 
front  cross-bar  of  the  carriage.    The  distance  between 
the  wheel  and  the  carriage  may  be  varied,  by  altering  j 
the  iron  bar  and  pins  so  as  to  bring  tbe  wheel  always  as  i 
near  as  convenient  to  the  end  of  the  tree.   The  shaft,  j 
as  we  have  already  hinted,  may  be  turned  by  any  first 
mover,  as  wind,  water,  horses,  or  steam,  as  is  most 
convenient,  and  a  man  or  boy  regulates  tbe  wheel. 
When  the  borer  is  put  in  motion  by  turning  the  wheel, 
he  draws  the  tree  up  to  the  borer  that  pierces  it;  when 
a  few  inches  are  bored  he  draws  the  tree  back  by  re- 
versing the  motion  of  the  wheel,  in  order  that  the  bo- 
rer may  throw  out  its  chips;  he  then  returns  the  tree, 


and  continues  the  process  till  the  work  is  fin^bed.  The 
borer  in  this  case,  be  its  size  what  it  will,  is  of  the 
same  shape  as  that  of  a  common  auger. 

Mr.  Howel,  of  Oswestry,  some  years  back,  invented 
an  engine  for  the  purpose  of  boring  or  hollowing 
wooden  water-pipes,  by  means  of  which  tbe  process  is 
not  only  much  more  expeditious,  but  causes  a  consi- 
derable saving  of  umber.  By  ibis  mode,  instead  of 
the  common  method  of  boring  by  augers,  or  instru- 
ments of  any  other  description  which  perforate  the 
wood  by  cutting  out  the  inner  part  of  the  substance  in 
chips  or  shavings,  a  hollow  tube  or  cylinder,  made  of 
thin  plates  of  iron,  or  other  metal,  about  one  inch  less 
in  diameter  than  the  hole  to  be  bored,  is  to  bo- 
made  use  of.  To  one  end  of  this  tube  or  cylinder  is  to 
be  fixed  a  flanch  or  ring,  of  from  one  quarter  of  an. 
inch  to  five-eights  of  au  inch  in  breadth ;  and  one  part 
of  the  circumference  of  this  flanch  or  ring  is  to  be  di- 
vided or  separated,  so  that  if  it  be  made  of  steel,  an 
edge  or  cutter  may  be  formed  thereby;  or,  for  the 
more  convenient  use  of  it,  a  cutter  of  steel,  or  other 
metal,  may  be  screwed,  or  otherwise  connected  with 
the  tube  and  the  flanch  or  ring.  The  operation  of  this 
instrument  is,  that  it  will  bore  out  a  piece  of  wood  ca- 
pable of  being  converted  into  a  pipe  or  pipes  of  less 
dimensions,  and  that  it  will  do  this  with  the  aid  of  less 
power,  and  at  less  expense  and  with  less  waste  of  wood 
Uian  by  means  of  the  boring  instrument  now  in  use. 

By  auother  invention,  pipes  have  been  made  of 
separate  pieces  or  staves,  instead  of  boring  a  solid  tree 
or  timber.  In  this  case,  tbe  end  of  one  piece  of  pipe 
is  tapered  off  to  fit  into  the  next  piece,  and  the  different 
parts  are  connected  by  dove-tailing,  rabbeting,  or  by 
means  of  screws,  or  by  any  other  method  of  jo' 
the  surfaces  of  wood  together.   The  outer  and 


surfaces  may  be  painted,  varnished,  or  covered  over 
with  pitch,  tar,  or  any  kind  of  cement  that  can  be  made 
to  adhere  to  wood. 

The  method  of  making  leaden  pipes  consists  in  casting 
the  lead  upon  a  smooth  steel  mandril,  placed  in  a 
mould  also  of  metal,  to  form  the  outside.  These 
pieces  are  about  eighteen  inches  long.  They  are  after- 
wards joined  together  by  a  process  called  lining. 

A  very  great  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  leaden  pipes,  by  drawing  them  in  a  manner 
similar  to  wire.  The  lead  to  form  the  pipe  is  cast 
upon  a  mandril  of  the  diameter  of  the  inside  of  the 
pipe,  but  of  such  a  thickness  as  to  equal  the  whole 
pipe  in  weight;  it  is  then  fastened  upon  one  end  of  a 
cylindric  steel  mandril,  aud  the  lead  is  pulled  through 
different  sized  holes  till  tbe  pipe  is  of  sufficient  length  and 
thickness.  These  pipes  can  be  drawn  to  the  length  of 
eight  or  ten  feet.  The  power  required,  however,  is 
very  great,  which  is  one  objection  to  the  method.  They 
are  also  liable  to  flaws,  for,  if  the  casting  happen  to 
be  imperfect,  tbe  imperfection  is  much  increased  and 
extended  by  the  process  of  drawing. 

This  manufacture  has  been  much  improved  by  pass- 
ing the  lead  upon  the  mandril  through  grooved  rollers 
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•f  different  size*,  following  each  other  in  succession. 
The  power  required  ia  much  leas  than  that  required  for 
and  the  pipes  arc  said  to  be  superior  in  other 
For  this  method  of  manufacturing  leaden 
pipes,  Mr.  John  Wilkinson  obtained  His  Majesty's 
letters  patent  about  twenty  years  ago. 

For  the  manufacturing  of  iron  pipes,  we  refer  to  the 
article  Founding,  it  being  a  considerable  branch 
of  the  iron-founder's  business.  Cupper  and  tin  are 
rarely  used  for  pipe-making;  the  former  being  too  ex- 
pensive, and  the  latter  not  sufficiently  durable :  when, 
however,  recourse  is  had  to  these  metals,  they  are  bent 
round  mandrils,  or  other  proper  instruments,  and  the 
edges  soldered  together. 

Of  late  years  we  have  seen  pipes,  made  of  pottery, 
brought  much  into  use.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  and  other  large  towns,  where  it  is  difficult  to 
preserve  any  thing  from  the  bands  of  the  pilferer,  they 
are  excellent  substitutes  for  lead,  as  they  afford  no 
temptation  to  theft,  and  if  the  passage  be  always  kept 
clear,  so  that  the  water  will  not  be  stopped  in  its 
course,  they  must  be  durable.  Mr.  Bell,  of  Birming- 
ham, in  1808,   obtained,   by  His  Majesty's  letters 

?atent,  the  exclusive  privilege  of  manufacturing  them, 
re  shall  transcribe  his  own  account  attached  to  the 
specification : — 

"  It  has  been  found,  by  long  experience,  that  pumps 
or  pipes  for  conducting  water  from  water-works  which 
have  been  made  of  wood,  or  iron,  lead,  or  any  other 
metallic  substances,  have  been  justly  objected  to,  for 
the  various  following  reasons : 

"  First.  Pumps  or  pipes  which  are  made  of  wood 
are  liable  to  constant  decay,  and  in  a  short  time  to  be- 
come rotten :  and  it  is  invariably  the  case  that  in  their 
rotten  or  decayed  parts  they  generate  insects  and  vast 
numbers  of  noxious  animalcule,  which  may  always  be 
discovered  in  water  which  passes  through  wood  pipes  or 
pumps  which  have  been  some  time  in  use;  and  Dr. 
Buchan  observes,  that  '  waters  become  putrid  by  the 
corruption  of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies  with  which 
they  abound.'  Water,  which  is  conducted  through 
pumps  or  pipes  which  are  made  of  iron,  lead,  copper, 
or  most  other  metallic  bodies,  becomes  impregnated 
wriUi  the  corrosive  qualities  of  the  metals  which  renders 
it  unwholesome  and  poisonous,  and,  of  course,  unfit 
for  cooking  or  washing  linen,  and  many  other  domestic 
uses.  The  nature  of  my  improvement  is,  therefore,  to 
remove  the  aforesaid  objections,  which  I  completely 
perform  by  making  tubes  of  porcelain  pottery,  and  va- 
rious compositions  which  are  verifiable,  and  are  not 
liable  to  corrosion  or  decay.  These  tubes  are  formed 
in  such  a  way  at  the  ends  as  to  fit  one  within  the  other, 
which  I  connect  or  unite  together  by  cement,  so  as  to 
make  them  water  or  air  tight.  And  by  the  addition  of 
any  number  of  these  tubes,  connected  as  aforesaid,  I 
form  one  complete  tube  or  pipe  to  any  extent  which 
may  be  required.  I  prefer  the  method  of  enclosing 
them  in  cast-iron  pipes  or  cases,  which  are  to  be  made 
to  various  ways  and  forms ;  which  pipes  or  cases  serve 


as  defenders  of  these  porcelain  or  pottery  tubes,  ta 
prevent  breaking  or  bursting.  Cases  or  pipes  may  be 
made  of  wood,  and  various  other  substances,  for  en- 
closing these  porcelain  or  pottery  tubes  or  pipes  ;  but, 
for  the  sake  of  compactness,  strength,  and  durability,  I 
recommend  cast-iron  cases,  boxes,  or  pipes.  There 
are  compound  metals  which  are  less  corrosive  than  the 
real  metals  as  aforesaid,  of  which  tubes  may  be  made, 
and  if  enclosed  in  the  manner  before  described  would 
be  useful  in  conducting  water  and  various  liquids,  either 
hot  or  cold,  for  particular  purposes ;  as  also  thin  tubes 
made  of  wood,  which  may  be  prepared  for  durability 
by  boiling  it,  or  burning  or  charring  it,  which  has  the 
effect  of  preventing  its  breeding  or  harbouring  insects, 
&c.  These,  in  addition  to  my  porcelain  or  pottery 
tubes  enclosed,  I  chum  the  originality  of." 

The  Manchester  Water- Works  Company  employ 
stone  pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  their  water,  and  the 
stone  which  they  have  found  most  suitable  to  their  pur- 
pose comes  from  a  quarry  at  Fox-Hill,  in  the  parish- of 
Gortiug- Power,  Gloucestershire,  which  is  very  like  the 
Portland-stone ;  but  the  latter  is  the  more  dense  or  spe- 
cifically heavy,  in  the  proportion  of  17  to  |f>;  that  is, 
the  Fox-hill  stone  requires  seventeen  cubical  feet  to  the 
ton,  but  sixteen  feet  only  of  the  Portbnd-stjne  go  to 
the  ton.    The  following  method  ia  used  in  boring  the 
stone  for  pipes :  the  first  mover  is  a  steam-engu*e  of  a 
power  adapted  to  the  work,  giving  a  rotatory  motion  to  a 
shaft  placed  horizontally,  and  running  from  one  end  of 
the  works  to  the  other.    The  works  are  divided  into 
compartments,  each  of  which  serves  for  the  boring  of 
four  pipes  at  the  same  time ;  by  means  of  what  it 
known  to  mechanics,  by  the  name  of  the  bevel-geer, 
motion  is  communicated  from  the  mam  horizontal  shaft 
to  a  vertical  arbor,  at  the  top  of  which  is  a  wheel. 
The  rotatory  motioned  this  wheel,  by  means  of  a  crank 
bar,  gives  a  reciprocating  motion  to  the  larger  wheel, 
and  mis  latter  motion  is  such  as  to  give  rather  more 
than  a  complete  rotation  to  each  of  four  smaller  wheel? 
placed  opposite ;  with  respect  to  the  larger  wheel,  the 
mutual  connexion  between  them  and  it,  being  by  raeam 
of  teeth  or  cogs.    Thus  the  small  wheels  go  through 
somewhat  more  than  a  complete  rotation  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  then  rather  more  than  a  complete  rotation  ia 
the  opposite  direction,  and  so  on  alternately.    On  the 
vertical  shafts,  beneath  the  smaller  wheels,  are  placed 
iron  tubes,  which  are  suffered  to  act  by  their  own 
weights  upon  the  stones  to  be  bored,  and  by  means  of 
their  rotation  to  bore  those  stones  by  attrition.  The 
stones  are  cut  into  lengths  of  six  or  eight  feet,  and 
bored  into  pipes  of  various  diameters.    When  llie  pipes 
are  of  fourteen  inches  diameter,  the  thickness  of  stone 
allowed  is  about  five  inches.   The  tubes,  by  which  the 
boring  is  effected,  are,  of  course,  fourteen  inches  in 
diameter,  and  weigh  about  one  hundred  and  a  half. 
They  are  made  of  thin  plate  iron,  except  dieir  circular 
rim  or  sole  at  the  bottom,  which  is  about  half  an  iach 
thick.    As  the  attrition  wears  away  the  stones  ou  which 
the  soles  of  the  tubes  rest,  they  sink  lower  and  lower  ; 
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the  whole  is  kept  moist  by  a  sort  of  semi-fluid  mixture 
of  Sand  and  water,  which  rum  down  from  the  small 
fvheeb  at  the  top  of  the  tubes,  and,  after  linking  to  the 


bottom  of  those  rubes,  carries  up  with  it  tne  particles 
of  the  stone  taken  off  during  the  process  of  boring. 


PLANING. 


Although  this  art  is  strictly  connected  with  Car-ij 
pen  try,  Joinery,  and  Cabinet-making,  yet  we  make  a 
distinct  article  of  it,  in  order  to  introduce  an  account 
of  Mr.  Bramah's  patent  machinery,  which  we  believe 
to  be  not  only  interesting  and  curious,  but  adapted  to 
various  purposes  of  utility. 

A  plane  is  an  edged  tool  for  paring  and  shaving  of 
wood  smooth.  It  consists  of  a  block  of  wood,  very 
smooth  at  bottom,  as  a  stock  or  shaft,  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  an  aperture,  and  through'  this  passes  a  steel 
edge,  or  chisel,  placed  obliquely,  which,  being  sharp, 
takes  off  the  inequalities  of  the  wood  over  which  it 
is  slid  along.  Planes  have  various  names  according 
to  their  forms,  sizes,  and  uses.  Thus,  Fig.  SO, 
Plate  I,  Carpentry,  represents  the  /ore-plane,  or 
^cA-plane,  which  is  very  long,  and  is  usually  that 
which  is  first  used :  the  steel  or  chisel  part  is  composed 
of  two  pieces  shewn  in  Fig.  S2  and  33,  and  in  this 
plane  they  are  not  ground  quite  straight,  but  are  left  a 
little  convex.  They  are  called  the  top  and  bottom 
irons ;  the  top  iron  having  a  screw  in  it,  by  which  it  is 
fastened  to  the  other  after  the  edges  are  sharpened. 
The  use  of  the  jack-plane  is  to  take  off  the  greater 
irregularities  of  the  stuff,  and  to  prepare  it  for  the 
smoothing  plane. 

The  tmoothing-plane,  Fig.  34,  is  short  and  small ; 
its  chisel  being  finer,  and  its  use  is  to  take  off  the  irre- 
gularities left  by  the  jack-plane,  and  prepare  the  wood 
for  the  jointer,  or  trying-plane,  which  is  the  longest 
of  them  all :  its  edge  is  very  fine,  and  does  not  stand 
out  above  an  liair's  breadth ;  it  is  chiefly  used  for  shoot- 
ing the  edge  of  a  boar  d  perfectly  straight  for  joining 
tables,  &c. 

The  ttrike-block,  is  like  the  jointer,  but  shorter; 
its  use  is  to  shoot  short  joints. 

The  rabbet-plane,  which  is  used  in  cutting  the  upper 
edge  of  a  board,  straight  or  square,  down  into  the 
stuff,  so  that  the  edge  of  another,  cut  after  the  same 
manner,  may  join  in  with  it,  on  the  square  j  it  is  also 
used  in  striking  facias  on  mouldings.  The  chisel  of 
this  plane  is  as  broad  as  the  stock,  that  the  angle  may 
be  cut  straight,  and  it  delivers  its  shavings  at  the  sides, 
snd  not  at  the  top,  like  the  others. 


The  plough,'  Fig.  29,  is  a  narrow  rabbet-plane,  with 
the  addition  of  two  staves,  on  which  are  shoulders.  Its 
use  is  to  plough  a  narrow  square  groove  on  the  edge  of 
a  board. 

The  moulding-plane,  Fig*  35,  is  of  various  kinds, 
accommodated  to  the  various  forms  and  profiles  of  the 
moulding;  as,  the  rounding-plane,  the  hollow-plane, 
the  ogee,  the  suipes-bill,  &c.,  which  are  all  of  different 
sizes,  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  width. 

Fig.  35,  represents  a  quirk-ogee  plane. 

There  arc  many  other  kinds  of  planes,  but  we  shaft 
now  give  an  account  of  Mr.  Bramah's  invention, 
chiefly  in  his  own  words,  for  producing  straight, 
smooth,  parallel  surfaces,  and  curvilinear  surfaces  on 
wood,  and  other  materials,  requiring  great  accuracy,  in 
a  more  perfect  and  expeditious  manner  than  can  be 
done  by  the  hand. 

The  principal  parts  of  my  invention  are  as  fol- 
lows ;  that  is  to  say,  to  shorten  and  reduce  manual  la- 
bour, and  the  consequent  expenses  which  attend  it,  by 
producing  the  effects  stated  in  my  patent  by  the  use  of 
machinery,  which  may  be  worked  by  animal,  elemen- 
tary, or  manual  force;  and  which  said  effects  are  to 
produce,  straight,  true,  smooth,  ai>d  parallel  surfaces, 
in  the  preparation  of  all  the  component  parts  of  work 
consisting  of  wood,  ivory,  horn,  stone,  metals,  or  any 
other  sort  of  materials,  or  composition  usually  pre- 
pared, and  render  them  true  aqd  fit  for  use,  by  means 
of  edge-tools  of  every  description.  I  do  not  rest  the 
merits  of  litis  invention  on  any  novelty  in  the  general 
principle  of  llic  machinery  I  employ,  because  the  public 
benefit  I  propose  will  rather  depend  on  new  effects, 
produced  by  a  new  application  of  principles  already 
known,  and  machinery  already  in  use  for  other  pur* 
poses,  in  .various  branches  of  British  manufacture; 
This  machinery,  and  the  manner  of  using  it,  with  some 
improvements  |n  the  construction,  together  with  sundry 
tools  and  appendages  never  in  use  before,  are  particu- 
larly described  and  explained  hereunder. 

I  mean.,  to  use  and  apply  tor  the  purposes  above 
stated,  every,  kind  of  edge-tool,  or  cutter,  already 
known,  either  iu  tlieir  present  shape,  or  with  such  vari- 
ations and  improvements  as  the  variety  of  opera  tiaas  I 
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may  encounter  may  severally  call  for.  But  the  tools, 
instead  of  being  applied  by  hand,  as  usual,  I  fix,  as 
judgment  may  direct,  on  frames  driven  by  ma- 
chinery :  some  of  which  frames  L  move  in  a  rotary  di- 
rection round  an  upright  shaft ;  and  others  having  their 
shaft  lying  in  a  horizontal  position,  like  a  common  lathe 
for  turning  wood,  etc.  In  other  instances  I  fix  these 
tools,  cutters,  etc.,  on  frames  which  slide  in  stationed 
grooves,  or  otherwise,  and  like  the  former  they  are 


calculated  for  connexion  with,  and  to  be  driven  by,  ma- 
chinery, all  of  which  are  hereafter  further  explained  aud 
particularized. 

The  principal  points  on  which  the  merits  of  the  in- 
vention rest  are  the  following  : — First,  I  cause  Uie  ma- 
terials meant  to  be  wrought  true  and  perfect,  as  above 
described,  to  slide  into  contact  with  the  tool,  instead  of 
die  tool  being  carried  by  the  hand  over  the  work,  in  the 
usual  way. 

Secondly,  I  make  Uk>  tool,  of  whatsoever  cutting 
kind  it  be,  to  traverse  across  the  work  in  a  square  or 
oblique  direction  ;  except  in  some  cases,  where  it  may 
be' necessary  to  fix  the  tool  or  cutter  in  an  immoveable 
station,  and  cause  the  work  to  fall  in  contact  with  it  by 
a  motion,  confining  it  so  to  do,  similar  to  the  opera- 
tions performed  on  a  drawing-bench. 

Thirdly,  in  some  cases  I  use,  instead  of  common 
saws,  axes,  planes,  chisels,  and  other  such  instruments, 
usually  applied  by  hand ;  cutters,  knives,  shaves,  planes, 
and  the  like,  variously,  as  the  nature  of  the  work  may 
render  necessary ;  some  in  form  of  bent  knives,  spoke- 
shaves,  or  deep-cutting  gouges,  similar  to  those  used  by 
turners  for  cutting  off  the  roughest  part.  I  also  apply 
planes  of  various  shapes  and  construction,  as  the  work 
may  require,  to  follow  the  former  in  succession,  under 
the  same  operation ;  and  which  latter  I  call  furnishers. 

Fourthly,  these  cutters,  knives,  etc.,  I  fix  on 
frames  of  wood,  or  metal,  properly  contrived  for  their 
reception,  and  from  which  they  may  be  easily  detached 
for  the  purpose  of  sharpening,  and  the  like— these  I 
call  cutter-frames.  These  cutter-frames  I  move  in 
cases  like  those  on  which  the  saws  are  fixed  in  a  saw- 
ing-mill,  and  sometimes  to  reciprocate  in  a  horizontal 
direction,  confined  and  stationed,  by  grooves  or  other- 
wise, at  may  be  found  best  calculated  to  answer  the 
several  works  intended.  In  other  instances,  and  which 
I  apprehend  will  generally  have  the  preference,  I  fix 
cutter-frames  on  a  rotary  upright  shaft,  turning  on  a 
step,  and  carrying  the  frame  round  in  a  direction  similar 
to  the  upper  miil-stone;  and  sometimes  1  cause  the 
frames  to  turn  on  a  horizontal  shaft,  just  resembling 
the  mandril  of  a  common  turning-lathe,  or  those  ma- 
chines used  for  cutting  logwood,  etc.,  for  the  dyers' 
uses.  When  these  frames  arc  mounted  in  any  of  the 
foregoing  directions  for  cutting ;  planes,  &c.,  are  fixed 
so  as  to  mil  successively  in  contact  with  the  wood  or 
other  materials  to  be  cut,  so  that  the  cutter  or  tool,  cal- 
culated to  take  the  rough  and  hilly  part,  operates  the 
first,  and  those  that  follow  must  be  so  regulated  as  to 
-i  the  material  down  to  the  line  intended  for  the 


These  cutter-frames  must  also  have  the  pro- 
perty of  being  regulated  by  a  screw  or  otherwise,  so  as 
to  approach  nearer  the  work,  or  recede  at  pleasure,  in 
order  that  a  deeper  or  shallower  cut  may  be  taken  at 
discretion,  or  that  the  machine  may  repeat  its  action 
without  raising  or  depressing  the  materials  on  which 
they  act.  The  manner  of  thus  regulating  the  cutter- 
frames,  when  on  an  upright  shaft,  is  particularly  de- 
scribed below.  These  cutter-frames  may  be  marie  of 
any  magnitude  and  dimensions  the  work  requires,  only 
observing  to  make  the  diameter  of  those  on  the  rotary 
plane  so  as  to  exceed  twice  the  width  of  the  material* 
to  be  cut,  as  the  said  materials  must  slide  so  as  to  | 
the  shaft  on  which  the 
the  upright  principle. 

Fifthly,  when  I  use  upright  shafts,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  the  cutter-frame  as  above  described,  I  do 
not  mean  that  the  lower  end  or  point  of  such  shafts 
shall  come  in  contact  with,  or  rest  on,  the  bottom  of 
the  step  or  box  in  which  they  stand  :  neither  do  I  mean 
that  such  said  shafts  shall  rest  or  turn  on  any  stationed 
unalterable  point  at  rest,  but  the  pivot  or  lower  point 
of  the  shaft  shall  actually  rest  and  turn  on  a  fluid  body, 
such  as  oil,  or  any  other  fluid  proper  for  that  purpose, 
a  considerable  portion  of  which  is  always  to  be  kept 
between  the  lower  point  of  the  shaft  and  the  bottom  of 
the  step  in  which  it  works.   The  said  shafts  may  be 
either  raised  or  depressed  at  pleasure  to  any  required 
altitude,  by  means  of  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  the 
said  fluid  being  confined  as  aforesaid  between  the  end 
of  the  shaft  and  the  bottom  of  the  step.   This  device  I 
deem  of  great  consequence  in  the  fabrication  of.  all 
kinds  of  machinery,  where  massy  and  heavy  loaded  up- 
right shafts  are  used ;  and  I  perform  it  in  die  following 
manner:  that  is  to  say:  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft 
must  be  turned  perfectly  smooth  and  cylindrical,  to  a 
height  something  above  the  greatest  distance  or  length 
the  shaft  will  ever  be  required  to  be  raised  or  depressed 
when  in  use.   This  part  of  the  shaft  I  immerse  or  drop 
into  a  hollow  cylinder,  which  fits  its  circumference  near 
enough  to  allow  freedom  of  motion,  but  sufficiently 
fitted  to  preveut  shake.   This  cylinder  I  call  the  step- 
cylinder,  and  which  must  be  of  a  length  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  the  cylindrical  part  of  the  shaft  above-men- 
tioned, so  that  when  the  point  of  the  shaft  rests  on  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder,  the  parallel  or  cylindrical  part 
may  be  something  above  the  top  or  upper  end  of  the 
step-cylinder.    In  the  upper  end  of  this  step-cylinder  I 
make  a  stuffing-box,  by  means  of  a  double  cupped  lea- 
ther, or  other  materials,  surrounding  the  cylindrical 
part  of  the  shaft,  in  such  a  way  as  will  cause  the  junc- 
tion, when  the  shaft  is  passed  through  it,  to  remain 
water-tight  under  any  pressure  that  may  be  felt  from 
the  efforts  of  the  fluid  retained  as  before  mentioned,  to 
make  its  escape  upwards  through  this  part,  which  I  have 
called  the  stuffing-box,  when  the  shaft,  with  all  its 
load,  is  passed  through  it,  and  immersed  in  the  cylin- 
der below.    When  this  is  done,  the  injecting- pipe  of  a 
'  'those  fuse  in  mj 
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press,  must  form  a  junction  with  the  •tep-cyhnder  in 

some  part  below  the  stuffing-box ;  then  the  pomp  being 

worked,  the  oU,  or  other  thud  injected  by  it,  will,  by 
pressing  in  all  directions,  cause  tbe  shaft'  to  be  raised 
from  its  rest,  on  the  bottom  of  tbe  cylinder,  and  to  be 
slided  up  through  the  stuffing-box  just  the  same  as  the 
piston  of  my  patent  press;  and  by  this  means  the  shaft, 
with  all  its  encumbrance,  and  whatever  may  be  its 
weight,  may  be  raised  to  any  given  point  at  pleasure, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  left  resting  on  the  fluid 
under  it,  whatever  the  quantity  or  thickness  of  such 
fluid  may  be  between  its  point  and  the  bottom  of  the 
step-cylinder.  By  this  means  the  sliaft,  with  all  its 
incumbent  load,  as  aforesaid,  should  it  even  amount  to 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  tons,  can  be  easily  raised  and 
depressed  to  any  required  point  at  pleasure,  by  the 
alternate  injection  or  discharge  of  the  fluid  used, 
exactly  the  same  as  performed  by  my  patent  press  as 
aforesaid;  and  at  the  same  time  all  friction  will  be 
avoided,  except  that  of  tbe  stuffing-box,  which  will  be 
comparatively  trifling  to  that  which  would  result  from 
tbe  resting  of  such  a  shaft  on  the  bottom  of  the  step, 
in  the  usual  way.  Thus  will  be  gained  the  properties 
above  stated ;  and  in  addition  thereto,  [  think  it  may  be 
inferred,  that,  provided  the  stuffing-box  is  kept  per- 
fectly fluid  tight,  such  a  shaft,  thus  buoyed  up  by  and 
turning  in  a  proper  fluid,  may  continue  working  for 
years,  or  perhaps  hundreds  of  years,  without  a  fresh 
supply  of  oil,  or  whatever  other  fluid  substance  is  found 
the  most  proper  to  apply. 

Sixthly,  the  material  that  is  to  be  cut  and  made 
true  must  be  firmly  fixed  on  a  platform,  or  frame, 
made  to  slide  with  perfect  truth,  either  on  wheels  or  in 
grooves,  &c,  similar  to  those  frames  in  a  saw-mill  on 
which  the  timber  is  carried  to  the  saws.  These  frames 
must  be  moved  in  a  steady  progressive  manner,  as  the 
cutter-frame  turns  round  either  by  tbe  same  power 
which  moves  the  latter,  or  otherwise,  as  may  be  found 
to  answer  best  in  practice.  This  motion  also  must  be 
under  tbe  power  of  a  regulator :  so  that  the  motion  of 
the  sliding  frame  may  he  properly  adjusted  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  work.  Tbe  motion  of  tbe  cutter- 
frames  must  also  be  under  the  control  of  a  regulator ; 
so  that  tbe  velocity  of  the  tool  in  passing  over  the  work 
may  be  made  quicker  or  slower,  as  such  work  may 
respectively  require,  to  cause  the  cutter  to  act  properly, 
and  to  the  best  advantage. 

Seventhly,  I  regulate  the  motions  of  both  these 
parts  of  tbe  apparatus,  as  aforementioned,  by  means  of 
a  new  invention,  which  I  call  a  universal  regulator  of 
velocity,  and  which  is  composed  as  follows ;  viz.  I  take 
any  number  of  cog-wheels,  of  different  diameters, 
with  teeth  that  will  exactly  fit  eacb  other  through  the 
whole,  suppose  ten,  or  any  other  number,  but  for 
example,  say  ten,  the  smallest  of  which  shall  not  exceed 
one  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  largest  suppose  ten  inches 
iu  diameter,  and  all  tlie  rest  to  mount  by  regular  grada- 
tions in  their  diameters  from  one  to  ten.  I  fix  these 
ten  wheels  fast  and  immoveable,  on  an  axis  perfectly 


true,  so  as  to  form  a  cone  of  wheels.  1  then  take  ten 
other  wheels,  exactly  the  same  in  all  respects  as  the 
former,  and  fix  them  on  another  axis,  also  perfectly 
true,  and  the  wheels  m  conical  gradation  also;  but 
these  latter  wheels  I  do  not  fix  fast  on  their  axis,  like 
the  former,  but  leave  them  all  loose  so  as  to  turn  upon 
tbe  said  axis,  contrary  to  the  former  which  are  fixed. 
All  these  latter  wheels  I  have  the  power  of  locking  by  a 
pin,  or  otherwise,  so  that  I  can  at  discretion  lock  or 
set  fast  any  single  wheel  at  pleasure.  I  then  place  the 
two  axes  parallel  to  each  other,  with  the  wheels  which 
form  the  two  cones,  as  above  described,  in  reverse 
position,  so  that  tbe  large  wheel  at  the  one  end  of  the 
cone  may  lock  its  teeth  into  the  smallest  one  in  the 
cone  opposite,  and  likewise  vice  versa.  Then  suppose 
the  axis  on  which  the  wheels  are  permanently  fixed  to  be 
turned  about,  all  the  wheels  on  the  other  axis  will  be 
carried  round  with  an  equal  velocity  with  the  former, 
but  their  axis  will  not  move.  Then  lock  the  largest 
wheel  on  the  loose  axis,  and  by  turning  about  the 
fastened  axis  as  before,  it  must  make  ten  revolutions, 
while  the  opposite  performs  but  one:  then  by  unlocking 
tbe  largest  wheel  and  locking  the  smallest  one  at  the 
contrary  end  of  the  cone  in  its  stead,  and  turning  as 
before,  the  fastened  axis  will  then  turn  the  opposite 
ten  times  while  itself  only  revolves  once.  Thus  the 
axes,  or  shafts,  of  these  cones,  or  conical  combination 
of  wheels,  may  turn  each  other  reciprocally,  as  one  to 
ten,  and  as  ten  to  one ;  which  collectively  produces  a 
change  in  velocity  under  a  uniform  action  of  the 
pnmum  mobile,  as  ten  to  a  hundred:  for  when  the 
small  wheel  on  the  loose  axis  is  locked,  and  the  fast  one 
makes  ten  revolutions,  the  former  will  make  one  hun- 
dred. And  by  adding  to  the  number  of  those  wheels 
and  extending  the  cones,  which  may  be  done  ad  infini- 
tum, velocity  may  be  likewise  infinitely  varied  by  this 
simple  contrivance — A  may  turn  B  with  a  speed  equal 
to  thousands  or  millions  of  times  its  own  motion;  and 
by  changing  a  pin  and  locking  a  different  wheel,  as 
above  described,  B  will  turn  A  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, and  their  power  will  be  transferred  to  each,  in 
proportion  as  their  velocities,  reciprocally.  Here  is 
then  a  universal  regulator  at  once  for  both  power  and 
velocity.  In  some  instances  1  produce  a  like  effect  by 
tbe  same  necessary  number  of  wheels,  made  to  corre- 
spond in  conical  order,  but  instead  of  being  all  con- 
stantly mounted  on  the  axes  or  shafts,  as  above  de- 
scribed, they  will  reciprocally  be  changed  from  one 
axis  to  die  other  in  single  pairs,  match  according  to  tbe 
speed  or  power  wanted,  just  as  in  the  former  instance. 
This  method  will  have  m  all  respects  the  same  effect, 
but  not  so  convenient  as  wlien  the  wheels  are  all 
fixed,  &c. 

Eighthly,  when  spherical  surfaces  are  to  be  pro- 
duced perfectly  true,  and  equidistant  from  their  centres 
in  all  directions,  I  use  a  tool,  or  cutter,  of  a  proper, 
shape,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  materials  to  be 
cut.  This  tool  must  be  fixed  on  a  cutter-frame,  fas- 
tened to  the  rest  of  any  common  lathe,  so  as  to  present 

its 
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its  point  exactly  to  a  line  drawn  through  the  centre  of 
the  mandrel  of.  the  lathe  horizontally,  jukI  the  said  frame 
on  which  the  cutter  u  fixed  must  have  the  capacity  of 
drawing  out,  at  pleasure,  to  any  .required  distance*  to 
accommodate  die  diameter  of  the  sphere  to  be  cut  or 
turned  true.   This  cutter-frame  moat  be  likewise  made 
to  turn  upon  a  centre  or  pin,  very  firm,  and  steadily 
fixed  on  the  rest  above-mentioned,  so as  to  enable  the 
cutter  to  be  turned  by  its  frame  round  a  centre  exactly 
perpendicular  to  the  centre  of  the  lathe  or  line  before- 
mcntioiiedt  by  which  the  altitude  of  the  tool's  point  is 
to  be  regulated;  when  this  is  dose,  and  the  wood  or 
other  materials  fixed  on  the  lathe  in  the  usual  way,  the 
cutter-frame  must  be  drawn  nearer,  or  farther  distant 
from  the  centre  on  which  it  turns,  to  accommodate  the 
diameter,  just  the  same  as  the  common  rest    If  the 
materials  be  rough,  and  require  to  be  reduced  to  a 
spherical  form  by  gradations,  the  work  may  be  re- 
peatedly gone  over  by  the  cutter,  before  it  readies  the 
diameter  proposed.    By  this  simple  apparatus  the  dif- 
ficulty of  turning  perfect  spheres  is  overcome;  as  it 
must  be  obvious  to  any  person  of  the  most  ordinary 
capacity  in  mechanics,  that  while  the  work  is  turning 
in  the  lathe  in  a  vertical  direction,  and  the  tool  or  cutter 
is  by  the  baud  or  otherwise,  turned,  at  the  same  time, 
in  a  perfectly  horizontal  direction,  round  a  centre,  op- 
posite to  the  actual  centre  of  the  sphere,  the  point  of 
the  tool  or  cutter  must,  of  necessity,  generate  or  turn  a 
perfect  sphere,  true  in  all  directions,  without  the  small- 
est attention  or  assistance  from  the  use  of  die  instru- 
ment.   I  mention  here  the  application  of  the  cutter- 
frame  to  a  common  lathe,  conceiving  it  will,  by  such  an 
explanation,  be  more  familiarly  understood  without  a 
drawing ;  but,  by  this  method,  spheres  of  any  practical 
magnitude  may  i>e  cut  wiui  penect  ease  anci  cer- 


tainty. 

ISinthly,  when  concave  surfaces  are  to  be  produced 
perfectly  true,  smooth,  and  equidistant  from  their  re- 
spective spherical  centres,  the  work  is  fixed  on  a  ma- 
chine the  same  in  all  respects  as  the  common  turning 
lathe,  as  in  die  instance  last  referred  to ;  1  then  fix  a 
tool  or  cutter  on  a  centre,  exacUy  hi  *  line,  both  per- 
pendicular to,  and  on  a  level  with  the  exact  centre  of 


distance  with  its  point,  so  that  when  the  work  goes 
round  by  the  revolution  of  the  lathe,  the  tool  or  cutter 
at  the  same  time  revolving  round  its  centre,  a  spherical 
concave  will  be  generated  and  produced  by  the  flection 
of  its  point,  as  in  die  instance  of  the  convex  sphere. 

Tenthly,  1  convert  solid  wood,  or  other  materials, 
into  •  thin  concave  shell,  similar  to  a  dish.  I  cut  them 
I  alternately  out  of  each  other,  beginning  at  the  smallest, 
by  means  of  another  tool  or  cutter,  likewise  moving  on 
a  stationed  centre,  as  before,  exactly  on  a  level  with, 
and  perpendicularly  true  with  the  centre  of  the  mandrel 
or 'shaft  of  the  machine  on  which  the  work  is  fixed. 
This  tool,  or  cotter,  is  made  at  its  exterior  point,  or 
cutting  end,  of  such  a  shape  as  best  suits  the  nature  of 
the  work;  and  its  shank,  or  stem,  is  bent  to  the  exact 
circle  the  concave  is  meant  to  be :  it  is  then  fixed  on  an 
arm  or  frame  calculated  to  receive  others  of  different 
circles,  according  to  the  work ;  in  fact,  the  same  frame 
may  oe  used  wnicti  is  aoove  descnoed  to  noid  tne  tool 
for  cutting  spheres,  either  of  the  concave  or  convex 
The  tool  must  be  fixed  on  this  frame  or  arm,  as 
at  such  a  radial  distance  from  the 
centre  on  which  the  frame  or  arm  turns,  so  as  to  form 
a  quadrant  with  one  leg,  turning  on  its  centre,  and  the 
tool  forming  the  periphery  with  its  cutting  point  pro- 
jecting to  the  tine  of  the  deficient  leg.    Before  this 
tool  begins  its  action,  a  common  rest  must  be  applied 
close  to  the  face  of  the  work,  in  order  to  support  the 
tool  when  it  begins  its  cat ;  and  Oft  which  rest  die  tool 
will  slide  till  its  point  proceeds  under  the  control  of 
the  centre  on  which  its  frame  is  fixed,  until  it  reaches 
the  horizontal  line  of  the  lathe's  centre,  when  the  part 
cut  off,  or  the  inner  dish,  w  ill  fall  from  the  stock,  and 
leave  the  rest  for  the  operation  of  another  toot,  of  a 
larger  circle.    Thus  the  operation  may  be  repeated  till 
the  whole  lump  is  converted  according  to  the  inten- 
tions of  the  owner. 

This  is  one  of  the  patent  bweatioos  that  has  been 
brought  into  use,  and  is  found  of  very  great  importance 
at  Woolwich,  where  it  has  been  long  at  work,  and  by 
which  we  have  been  told  thousands  of  pounds  are  an- 
I  nually  saved,  as  well  by  the  velocity  of  die  work  per- 
*  «s  by  enabling  the  workmen  to  use  up  r 


the  shaft  or  mandrel  on  which  the  work  revolves  ;  and  jj  djat  from  its  knotty  substance  couH  not  be  wrought  by 
which  cutter  or  tool  projects  to  the  required  radial   the  hand. 


PLASTERING. 


The  plasterer  occupies  a  very  considerable  space  as  Jl  all  the  various  _ 
a  mechanic  in  every  department  of  architecture.   To  five  part  of  architecture  owes  a  contiderabl 
him  is  intrusted  die  finishing  of  the  sides  and  ceilings   effect  to  the  plasterer,  as  be  supplies  the 
of  the  interior  of  buildings,  and,  also,  the  stuccoingin   producing  it. 


e  part  eff  its 
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Plastering,  iu  this  article,  will  be  divided,  and  placed 
under  its  several  heads,  and  will  include  plastering  on 
latin  in  its  several  ways ;  also  rendering  on  brick  and 
stone ;  and,  finally,  the  finishing  to  all  the  several  kinds 
of  work  of  this  description.  Also,  modelling  and  cast- 
ing the  several  mouldings,  both  ornamental  and  plain; 
stuccoing  and  odier  outside  compositions  which  are  ap- 
plied upon  the  exterior  of  buildings,  and  the  making  and 
polishing  die  scagliuola,  so  much  the  taste  now  for  co- 
lumns and  th 


Ltme  forms  an  extensive  part  in  all  the  operations  of 
this  trade  ;  its  nature  and  composition  are  too  well  known 
to  be  moch  dwelt  upon  in  this  place ;  chemically  con- 
sidered, its  specific  gravity  is  3,3,  and,  when  pure,  it  is 
soluble  in  300  parts  of  water.  It  is  reduced  to  the  state 
known  as  quick-lime,  by  being  deprived  of  its  fixed  air, 
or  carbonic  acid  and  water  by  means  of  heat  generated 
from  fuel  in  a  kiln  prepared  for  the  purpose.  Lime- 
stone, or  chalk,  intended  to  be  thus  reduced,  is  broken 
into  convenient  pieces,  and  piled  with  coal  or  wood, 
stratum,  super  stratum,  in  kilns,  where  it  is  kept  for  a 
considerable  time  in  a  white  heat,  by  tliis  means  the 
carbonic  acid  aud  water  are  driven  off,  and  quick-lime  is 
the  product  It  is  vended  at  the  wharfs  in  bags,  and 
varies  in  its  price  from  thirteen  shillings  to  fifteen  shil- 
lings per  hundred.  Most  of  the  lime  made  use  of  in 
London  is  prepared  from  chalk, 'and  the  greater  pro- 
portion comes  from  Purfleet,  in  Kent :  but,  for  stucco- 
ing and  other  work,  in  which  strength  and  durability 
are  required,  the  lime  made  at  Dorking,  in  Surrey,  is 


The  composition,  known  as  plaster  of  Paris,  is  that 
on  which  the  plasterer  is  very  much  dependent  for  pro- 
ducing whatever  is  good  in  his  business  :  by  it  alone  he 
is  enabled  to  give  the  form  and  finish  to  all  the  better 
parts  of  plastering,  with  it  he  makes  all  bis  ornaments 
and  cornices,  besides  mixing  it  in  his  lime  to  fill  up 
the  concluding  coat  to  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  rooms. 
The  stone  from  which  it  is  obtained  is  known  in  the 
Arts  by  several  names,  as  sulphat  of  lime,  selenite, 
gypsum,  8tc.  &C-,  but  it  is  commonly  called  plaster  of 
Paris,  from  the  circumstance,  perhaps,  of  the  immense 
quantities  which  are  extracted  from  a  mountain  in  the 
environs  of  Paris,  called  Mont-martre.  The  stone  from 
this  place  is,  in  its  appearance,  similar  to  common 
free-stone,  excepting  its  being  surrounded  and  full 
of  small  specular  crystals.  The  French  break  it  into 
f  ragments  of  about  the  size  of  an  egg,  and  then  burn 
it  in  kilns  with  billets  of  wood  :  till  tbey  perceive  the 
crystals  have  lost  their  brilliancy,  it  is  afterwards  ground 
with  stones  to  different  degrees  of  fineness,  and  is  then 
considered  fit  for  use.  This  kind  of  specular  gypsum  is 
affirmed  by  some  travellers  to  be  employed  in  Russia, 
where  it  abounds,  as  a  substitute  for  glass  in  windows. 
According  to  chemists  its  specific  gravity  is  from  1.878 
to  2.3 1 1,  it  requiring  500  parts  of  cold  water  and  450 
of  hot,  to  dissolve  it;  when  calcined  it  decrepitates,  be- 
comes very  friable  and  white,  and  heats  a  little  with 
water,  with  which  it  forms  a  solid  mass.    In  the  process 


of  burning  or  calcination  it  loses  its  water  of  crystal  iza- 
tion,  which,  according  to  Fourcroy,  is  fit  per  cent. 

The  plaster  made  use  of  in  London  is  prepared  from 
a  sulphat  of  lime  dug  in  Derbyshire,  and  is  called  o/a- 
batter.  It  is  said  eight  hundred  tons  are  annually  raised 
there.  It  is  brought  to  London  in  a  crude  state,  where 
it  is  calcined,  and  ground  in  a  mill  for  use,  and  vended 
in  brown  paper  bags,  each  containing  about  half  a  peck ; 
die  coarser  sort  is  about  fourteen-pencc  per  bag,  and 
the  finest  from  eigbtecn-pence  to  twenty-pence.  The 
figure-makers  use  it  for  all  the  casts  which  they  prepare 
of  anatomical  and  other  figures,  and  it  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance not  only  to  the  plasterer  but  to  the  sculptor, 
mason,  &c. 

The  workitig-toolt  of  the  Plasterer  consist,  in  die 
first  place,  of  a  spade  of  the  common  sort,  a  two  or 
three  pronged  rake,  which  he  uses  for  the  purpose  of 
mixing  his  mortar  and  hair  together.  His  trowels  arc 
of  two  sorts,  and  of  one  of  which  there  are  in  use 
three  or  four  sizes.  The  first  sort  is  called  the  hiving 
and  smoothing  tool ;  its  figure  consists  in  a  fiat  piece  of 
hardened  iron,  very  thin,  of  about  ten  inches  in  length 
and  two  inches  aud  a  half  in  widdi,  ground  to  a  semi- 
circular shape  at  one  end,  while  the  other  is  left  square; 
on  the  back  of  the  plate,  and  nearest  to  the  square  end, 
is  rivetted  a  piece  of  small  rod  iron  having  two  legs,  one 
of  which  is  fixed  to  the  plate,  and  to  the  other  a  round 
wooden  handle  is  adapted ;  with  this  tool  all  the  first 
coats  of  plastering  are  put  on  the  work,  and  it  is  also 
used  in  netting,  as  it  is  called,  or  putting  on  the  final 
coat  of  plastering. 

The  trowels  of  die  plasterer  are  made  more  neatly 
than  the  tools  of  the  same  name  used  by  other  arti- 
ficers. The  largest  size  is  about  seven  inches  long 
on  the  plate,  and  is  of  polished  steel,  two  inches  and 
three-quarters  at  the  heel,  diverging  to  an  apex  or  point, 
to  the  wide  end  of  which  is  adapted  a  handle,  commonly 
of  mahogany,  with  a  deep  brass  ferrule ;  with  this  trowel 
the  plasterer  gauges,  as  he  terms  it,  all  his  fine-stuff 
and  plaster  for  die  purpose  of  forming  cornices,  mould- 
ings, &c.  The  other  trowels  are  made  and  fitted  up 
in  a  similar  manner,  vary  ing  gradually  in  their  size  from 
two  to  three  inches  long  only. 

The  plasterer  has  in  use  also  several  small  tools,  called 
stopping  and  picking-out  tools ;  they  are  made  of  steel, 
and  well  polished,  and  are  of  different  sizes,  commonly 
about  seven  or  eight  inches  long,  about  half  an  inch 
wide,  flattened  at  both  ends,  and  ground  away  fill  they 
are  somewhat  rounding.  With  such  tools  he  models  and 
finishes  all  the  mitres,  and  returns  to  the  cornices,  and 
fills  up  and  perfects  the  ornaments  at  thoir  joinings. 
The  plasterer  keeps  all-  bis  working  tools  uncommonly 
clean ;  diey  are  polished  by  the  hawk-boys  daily,  and 
never  put  away  without  being  wiped  and  freed  of  the 
plaster  about  them. 

The  plasterers  require  many  rules  and  models  of 
wood  ;  these  rules,  or  straight-edges,  as  they  are  called, 
enable  them  to  get  their  plastering  to  an  upright  line, 
and  the  models  to  run  plain  mouldings,  as  cornices,  &c. 
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■  The  cements  made  iwe  of  by  the  plasterer  for  the  in- 
terior work,  are  of  two  or  three  sorts.  The  first  of 
which  is  called  lime  and  hair,  or.  coaru  stuff,  this  is 
prepared  in  a  similar  way  to  common  mortar,  with  the 
addition  of  having  the  hair  from  tbe  tan-yards  mixed 
in  it.  The  mortar  to  form  lime  and  hair  is  previously 
mixed  with  the  sand,  and  the  hair  added  afterwards; 
thin  the  labourers  incorporate  by  the  three-pronged  rake. 

Fine  stuff,  as  it  is  termed,  is  lime  onVy,  slaked  with 
a  small  portion  of  water,  and  afterwards  saturated  to  • 
excess,  and  put  into  tubs  in  a  semi-fluid  state,  where  it  j 
is  allowed  to  settle  and  the  water  to  evaporate.  A 
small  proportion  of  hair  is  sometimes  added  to  the  fine 
stuff. 

Stucco  for  inside  walls,  called  troweled  or  bastard 
stucco,  is  composed  of  tbe  fine  stuff  above  described, 
and  very  tine  washed  sand,  in  the  proportion  of  one  of 
the  latter  to  three  of  tbe  former.  With  such  stucco 
all  walls  intended  to  be  painted  are  finished. 

Mortar,  called  gauge-stuff  by  tbe  plasterer,  consists 
in  taking  about  three-fifths  of  fine  stuff  and  one  of  plaster 
of  Paris,  and  mixing  them  together  with  water,  in* 
small  quantities  at  a  time,  to  render  it  more  susceptible 
of  fixing  or  setting,  as  it  is  called.  A  cement  so 
gauged,  is  employed  to  form  all  the  cornices  and 
mouldings  which  are  run  with  a  mould  of  wood.  The 
plasterers  gauge  all  their  mortars  with  plaster  of  Paris 
when  great  expedition  is  required,  as  they  can  immedi- 
ately proceed  in  their  work  by  so  gauging  the  mortar, 
as  it  fixes  and  sets  as  soon  as  laid  on. 

Plasterers  have  technical  divisions  of  their  work,  by 
which  is  designated  its  quality,  and  from  which  its  value 
is  ascertained. 

Lathing  consists  hi  nailing  up  blips  of  wood  on  the 
ceiling  and  partitions,  which  are  rended  from  fir,  or 
oak,  and  are  called  three-foots  and  four-foots,  being  of I 
these  several  lengths,  and  are  purchased  by  the  bundle  | 
or  load.   There  are  three  sorts  of  lathe,  viz.  single 
laths,  lath  and  half,  and  double  laths.    Single  laths " 
are  the  cheapest  and  thinnest ;  lath  and  half  is  supposed 
to  be  one-third  thicker  than  tbe  single  lath;  and  tbe 
double  laths  twice  their  thickness.   The  laths  most  in 
use  in  London  are  made  of  fir,  the  wood  for  which  is 
imported  from  the  Baltic  and  America,  in  pieces  called 
staves.    All  the  London  timber-merchants  are  dealers 
in  laths,  and  there  are  many  places  besides,  which  con- 
fine themselves  exclusively  40  this  business.    Tbe  fir  j 
laths  arc  generally  fastened  by  east-iron  nails,  whereas  \ 
the  oaken  ones  require  wrought-iron  nails,  as  no  nail  of 
the  former  kind  would  be  found  equal  to  the  perforation  | 
of  the  oalfe  hut  would  shiver  in  pieces  in  the  attempt  at 
driving  them  through  it.    In  lathing  ceilings,  it  is  desi- 
rable the  plasterer  should  make  use  of  both  the  usual 
lengths,  and  so  manage  the  nailing  of  them  up  that  the 
joints  are  as  much  broken  as  possible,  which  will  tend 
much  to  strengthen  tbe  plastering  with  which  they  are 
to  be  covered,  by  giving  them  a  stronger  key  or  tie. 
The  strongest  laths  are  adapted  to  the  ceilings,  and  the 
slightest  or  single  laths  to  tbe  partitions  of  buildings. 


Laying,  as  it  is  called,  consists  in  spreading  a  single 
coat  of  lime  and  hair  aU  over  a  ceiling  or  partition, 
taking  care  that  it  is  very  even  in  every  part,  and  quite 
smooth  throughout.    This  is  the  cheapest  manner  of 
plastering.  t 

Pricking-up  is  a  similar  method  to  laying,  excepting 
that  it  is  used  as  a  preliminary  to  a  more  perfect  kind  of 
work  ;  after  the  plastering  has  been  put  by  in  this  me- 
thod, it  is  crossed  all  over  with  the  end  of  a  lath  whicti 
has  the  effect  of  giving  a  key  or  tie  to  the  finishny^ 
coats,  which  are  to  follow  afterwards. 

Lathing,  laying,  and  set,  mean  that  the  work  is  to 
be  lathed  as  before  described,  and  covered  with  one 
coat  of  lime  and  hair,  and  when  this  is  sufficiently  dry, 
finishing  it  by  covering  it  over  with  a  thin  and  smooth 
coat  of  lime  only,  called,  by  the  plasterer,  putty,  or 
set.  This  coat  is  spread  by  the  workman  with  his 
smoothing  trowel ;  in  doing  which  he  is  supplied  w  ith  a 
large  Hat  lion's  hair  brush  and  water.  In  bis  right  hand 
he  holds  his  trowel,  and  in  his  left  the  brush :  and  as  he 
lays  on  the  set  be  draws  the  brush  backwards  and  for- 
wards over  it,  and  by  tbe  assistance  of  the  brush  and 
trowel  he  is  enabled  to  get  die  ceiling  or  wall  tolerably 
even  for  this  cheap  kind  of  work. 

Lathing,  floating,  and  set,  consist  as  before  in  re- 
spect of  the  lathing  and  covering  them  over  by  a  coat  of 
plastering,  excepting  only,  that  for  the  floated  work,  a 
pricking-up  coat  is  used ;  when  this  coat  is  sufficiency 
dry  another  is  put  on  to  receive  the  set,  and  which  is 
called  tbe  floating :  this  is  performed  in  manner  follow- 
ing, viz.  the  plasterer  provides  himself  with  a  strong 
rule,  or  straight-edge,  often  from  ten  to  twelve  feet 
in  length ;  two  workmen  are  necessary  in  this  part  of 
the  work,  as  one  would  be  inadequate  to  the  handling  of 
the  straight-edge.    It  is  begun  by  plumbing  with  a 
plumb-rule,  and  trying  if  the  parts  to  be  floated  are  up- 
right and  straight,  by  which  is  ascertained  where  the 
lit  ting-out,  as  it  is  called,  is  wanting.    This  they  do  by 
putting  on  a  trowel-full  or  two  of  lime  and  hair  only  ; 
when  they  have  ascertained  these  preliminaries,  the 
screeds,  as  they  are  called,  are  commenced   to  be 
formed. 

A  screed  in  plastering  means  a  stile  formed  of  lime 
and  hair  about  seven  or  eight  inches  wide,  gauged  ex- 
actly true,  by  drawing  the  straight- edge  over  it  till  it  is 
so.    In  floated-work  such  screeds  are  made  at  every 
three  or  four  feet  distance  vertically  round  a  room,  and 
are  gotten  perfecdy  straight  by  applying  the  straight-edge 
to  them  to  make  them  so,  and  when  all  the  screeds  are 
formed  the  parts  between  them  are  filled  up  with  lime 
and  hair,  or  stuff,  as  it  is  called,  until  they  are  quite 
flush  and  even  with  the  face  of  tbe  screeds.  The 
straight-edge  is  then  worked  horizontally  upon  tbe 
screeds,  which  has  the  effect  of  takiug  off  all  super- 
fluous stuff  which  projects  above  them.    In  this  way  is 
finished  the  floating  by  adding  stuff  continually,  and  ap- 
plying the  rule  upon  the  screeds  till  it  become  quite  even 
with  them,  and  straight  iu  every  part.    Ceilings  are 
floated  iu  the  same  manner,  by  having  screeds  formed 
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across  -thetn,  and  fillip  up  die  intermediate  spaces  with 
stuff,  and  applying  the  rule  as  is  done  for  the  walls. 
Plastering  is  good  or  bad,  in  proportion  to  the  care 
taken  in  this  part  of  the  Work,  hence  the  most  careful 
workmen  are  generally  employed  about  it. 

The  set  to  tbe  floated  work  is  performed  in  a  similar 
way  to  that  which  has  alteady  been  described  for  that  to 
the  laid  plastering ;  but  as  floated  plastering  is  em- 
ployed to  the  best  rooms,  it  is  often  performed  with 
more  care  than  is  found  necessary  in  that  iuferior  style 
of  work.  The  set-too  for  the  floated  work  is  frequently 
prepared  by  adding  to  it  about  one-sixth  of  plaster  of 
Paris,  which  fixes  it  more  quickly,  and  gives  it  a  closer 
and  more  compact  appearance ;  and  also  renders  it 
more  firm  and  better  adapted  to  be  whitened  or  co- 
loured when  dry.  The  dryer  the  pricking-up  coat  of 
plastering  is,  the  better  for  the  floated  stucco  work ;  but 
it  is  not  so  exactly  for  the  floating  which  is  to  receive  the 
setting-coat,  for  if  the  floating  be  too  dry  .before  the  -set 
is  put  on,  there  is  a  probability  of  its  peeling  off,  or 
appearing  all  over  in  little  cracks  or  shells,  which  is 
particularly  to  be  avoided  in  doing  the  ceilings.  Good 
plastering  admits  of  no  such  delects,  and  cracks  and 
other  disagreeable  appearances  in  ceilings  more  fre- 
quently anse  from  the  weakness  of  the  laths  and  too 
much  plastering,  or,  vice  verta,  strong  laths  and  too 
little  plastering,  than  from  the  inadequacy  of  the  timbers 
of  the  building.  Good  floated  work,  executed  by  a 
judicious  plasterer,  is  by  no  means  likely  to  crack,  and 
particularly  if  the  lathing  be  previously  attended  to. 

Rendering  and  get,  or  rendering,  floated,  and  set, 
embrace  a  portion  of  the  process  employed  in  both  the 
previous  modes,  except  no  lathing  is  required  in  this 
branch  of  the  work.  Rendering  is  to  be  understood 
when  a  wall  of  brick  or  stone  is  required  to  be  plastered 
over  with  one  coat  of  lime  and  hair,  and  the  set  desig- 
nates that  it  is  again  to  be  covered  and  finished  in  fine 
stuff  or  putty.  The  method  of  doing  it,  is,  as  has  been 
before  described  for  die  setting  of  the  ceilings  and  par-, 
titions  for  other  kind  of  work.  The  floated  and  set  is 
performed  on  the  rendering  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is 
on  the  partitions  and  ceilings  of  the  best  kind  of  plas- 
tering, and  has  been  explained  above. 

Troueled-stucco  is  a  very  neat  kind  of  work,  and  is 
used  in  dining-rooms,  vestibules,  stair-cases,  &c,  or 
in  cases  in  which  the  walls  are  proposed  to  be  finished 
by  painting.  This  kind  of  stucco  requires  to  be  worked 
upon  a  floated  ground,  and  the  floating  should  be  as  dry 
as  possible  before  tbe  stuccoing  is  commenced,  when 
the  ktucco  is  made  as  before  described ;  it  is  beaten  and 
tempered  with  clean  water  for  use.  The  plasterer  about 
to  do  it  is  provided  with  a  small  wooden  tool,  called  a 
Jioat,  which  is  merely  a  piece  of  half-inch  deal,  about 
nine  inches  long  and  three  inches  wide,  planed  smooth, 
and  a  little  rounded  away  on  its  lower  edges  ;  a  handle 
is  fitted  to  the  upper  side  to  enable  the  workman  to 
move  it  with  ease.  The  stucco  is  spread  upon  the 
ground,  which  has  been  prepared  to  receive  it,  with  the 
largest  size  trowel,  and  made  as  even  as  possible  all 


|  over,  and  when  a  piece,  four  or  five' feet  square,'  lias 
(  been  so  spread,  the  plasterer  begins  to  use  the  wooden 
!  float  which  he  holds  in  his  right  hand,  and  in  his  left,  a 
i  brush,  and  he  begins  to  work  by  first  sprinkling  a  small 
part  of  the  stucco  with  water  from  a  brush,  and  then 
applies  the  float,  alternately  sprinkling  and  rubbing  tbe 
face  of  the  stucco  till  he  reduces  it  to  a  perfectly  smooth 
and  even  surface,  and  this  be  continues  to  do  till  the 
whole  be  finished.    The  water  has  the  effect  of  harden- 
ing the  face  of  the  stucco  surprisingly,  and  when  well 
floated  the  stucco  feels  to  the  touch  as  smooth  as  glass. 

Cornices  are  plain  or  ornamented,  and  sometimes 
embrace  a  portion  of  both.  As  to  ornamental  plaster- 
ing a  better  taste  has  now  developed  itself,  founded  ou 
principles  derived  from  the  study  of  the  antique,  than 
has  heretofore  been  practised.  The  preliminaries  to 
forming  cornices  in  plastering  consist  of  examining  the 
drawings,  and  measuring  the  projections  of  the  members, 
and  if  they  should  be  found  to  project  more  than  seven 
or  eight  inches  bracketing  will  be  necessary.  It  consists 
in  affixing  up  pieces  of  wood  about  eleven  or  twelve 
iuches  from  one  another  all  round  the  place  intended  to 
have  a  cornice,  and  lathing  over  them  with  laths,  and 
covering  the  whole  by  one  coat  of  plastering,  making 
allowance  in  the  brackets  for  the  stuff  necessary  to  form 
the  cornice :  about  one  inch  and  a  quarter  it  generally 
found  sufficient.  When  the  cornice  has  been  so  far  for- 
warded, a  mould  is  to  be  made  of  the  profile  or  section 
of  the  cornice,  exactly  representing  all  its  members; 
this  is  generally  prepared  by  tbe  carpenters  (but  at  the 
plasterer's  expense)  of  beachen  wood,  and  of  about  one 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness;  all  the  quirks  or  small 
sinkings  being  put  in  with  brass.  When  the  mould  is  done 
■  the  plasterer  examines  it,  and  rubs  and  files  off  ail 
I  tbe  sharp  edges,  and  opens  with  his  knife  such  parts  as 
he  finds  not  adapted  to  leave  the  plaster  well  iu  tbe  cor- 
nice. When  the  mould  is  ready  the  work  of  running 
the  cornice  with  it  is  commenced.  Two  workmen  are 
necessary  for  the  operation  ;  they  are  provided  with  a  tub 
of  set  or  putty,  and  a  quantity  of  plaster  of  Paris ;  but 
before  they  begin  with  tbe  mould  they  gauge  a  straight 
line  or  screed  on  the  wall  and  ceiling  made  of  putty  and 
plaster,  extending  so  far  on  each  as  to  answer  to  the  bot- 
tom and  top  of  the  cornice  to  be  formed.  On  the  screed 
so  made  on  the  wall,  they  nail  one  or  two  slight  deal 
j  straight-edges,  and  make  a  uotch  or  chase  in  the  wooden 
'  mould  of  the  comice  for  it  to  fit  into.  This  is  the  guide 
f  for  moving  tbe  mould  upon.  When  all  is  so  far  ready,  the 
I  putty  is  to  be  mixed  with  about  one-third  of  plaster  of 
j  Paris,  and  rendered  together  of  a  semi-fluid  state,  by  . 
being  diluted  with  clean  water.  One  of  the  workmen 
npw  takes  two  or  three  trowels-full  of  the  prepared 
I  putty  upon  bis  hawk,  which  be  holds  in  his  left  hand, 
having  in  lus  right  a  trowel  with  which  he  plasters  it  over 
the  parts  where  the  cornice  is  to  be  formed,  the  other 
workman  applying  the  mould  to  see  where  more  or  less 
of  it  is  required;  and  when  sufficient  has  been  put  on 
to  fill  up  to  all  the  parts  of  the  mould,  the  workman, 
whose  busiuetts  it  is  to  work  tbe  mould/  moves  il  back- 
wards 
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wards  or  forwards,  holding  it  up  firmly  to  the  ceiling  and 
wall,  and  which  has  the  effect  of  removing'  the  super- 
fluous stuff,  and  leaving  the  exact  contour  of  the  cornice 
required,  formed  in  plaster  against  the  wall  and  ceiling. 
This  is  not  effected  the  first  time,  bat  the  other  work- 
man keeps  supplying  fresh  putty  to  all  the  parts  which 
he  sees,  by  the  moving  of  the  mould,  is  in  want  of  it ; 
and  by  thus  going  on,  the  one  working  the  mould, 
and  the  other  adding  putty,  a  piece  of  cornice  is  soon 
formed  of  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  iu  length,  or  shorter  j 
or  longer,  as  they  generally  endeavour  to  finish  all  the 
lengths  or  pieces  which  happen  between  breaks  or  pro- 
jections at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  iu  being  more , 
correct  and  true.  If  the  stuff  gets  too  stiff  by  delay  in ' 
working  the  mould,  one  of  the  workmen  sprinkles  it! 
with  water  from  a  brush,  and  this  is  frequently  the  case  t 
in  large  sued  cornices,  as  the  plaster  occasions  a  very 
sndency  to  fixation  in  the  putty.  When  the  cor- 
are  of  very  large  proportions,  as  is  sometimes  the 
in  the  application  of  the  orders  of  architecture, 
three  or  four  moulds  are  requisite,  and  they  are  applied 
in  the  same  manner  until  the  whole  compotition  of  its 
parts  are  formed.  The  mitres,  internal  and  external, 
and  also  small  returns  or  breaks  are  afterwards  modelled 
and  filled  up  by  hand;  the  plasterer  piques  himself  much 
on  the  performance  of  this  part  of  the  work. 

(J rttarnental  Cortrictt  are  formed  previously,  and  in  a 
similar  way  to  those  above  described,  except  that  the 
plasterer  leaves  indents  or  sinkings  in  the  mould  to  allow 
Of  the  casts  being  fixed  in.  The  plasterers  at  this  time 
cast  all  their  ornaments  in  plaster  of  Poris,  whereas  ori- 
ginally they  were  performed  by  hand,  by  artists,  known 


in  the  trade  as  ornament-platter 


Casting  the  orna- 


ments in  a  mould  has  almost  superseded  this  branch  of 
art,  as  those  few  which  are  left  are  confined  wholly  to 
modelling  and  framing  moulds  to  cast  out  of.  The 
most  ingenious  in  this  way  is  Mr.  Bernasconi,  and  those 
under  him.  This  artist  has  been  engaged  by  architects 
of  known  taste,  and  there  are  to  be  seen,  in  his  gallery, 
capitals  of  the  best  Greek  orders,  embracing,  perhaps, 
as  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  originals  as  can  be  accom- 
plished in  plaster.  Indeed,  every  thing  done  by  him  is 
like  the  work  of  an  artist.  All  the  ornaments  which 
are  cast  in  planter  of  Paris  are  previously  modelled  in 
clay,  exactly  representing  what  is  required  by  the  design 
and  drawing.  The  clay  model  exhibits  the  power  and 
taste  of  the  designer  as  well  as  that  of  the  sculptor. 
When  it  is  finished  and  got  somewhat  firm,  it  is  oiled 
all  over,  and  put  into  a  wooden  frame,  which  it  is 
adapted  to  fit  iuto ;  and  all  its  parts  are  then  re-touched 
and  perfected,  in  order  to  their  receiving  a  covering  of 
roelted-wax,  which  is  poured  warm  into  the  frame  and 
over  the  clay  mould,  where  it  is  allowed  to  cool  and  fix 
itself.  It  is,  when  cool,  turned  upside  down,  and  the 
wax  comes  easily  away  from  the  clay,  and  is  an  exact 
cameo  of  it.  In  such  a  mould  are  cast  all  the  enrich- 
ed mouldings,  which  are  performed  by  the  common 
rhe  waxen  models  are  made  so  as  to  cast  j 
foot  in  length  of  the  ornament  at  a  time,  these 


being  found  easily  to  be  gotten  from  out  of  the  cameo. 
The  casts  arc  all  made  with  the  finest  and  purest  plaster 
of  Paris,  saturated  with  water,  and  the  waxen  mould  is 
oiled  previouslv  to  pouring  it  in  to  form  them.  Tliv^ 
intaglios  or  casts,  when  first  taken  out  of  the  mould,  are 
not  very  firm,  and  are  suffered  to  dry  a  little  either  in 
the  air  or  hi  an  oven  adapted  for  the  purpose;  and 
when  hard  enough  to  bear  handling,  they  are  scraped 
and  cleaned  up  for  the  workmen  to  fix  in  the  place 
for  which  they  were  intended.  Such  is  the  process 
adapted  by  plasterers  iu  casting  ornamental  mouldings. 

The  friezes  and  basso-relievos  are  performed  exactly 
similar,  excepting  that  the  waxen  mould  is  so  made  as 
to  allow  of  a  ground  of  plaster  being  left  behind  the 
ornament,  of  half  an  inch,  or  more,  in  thickness ;  this 
is  cast  to  the  ornament  or  figure,  and  strengthen?  and 
secures  their  proportions  and  promotes  their  general 
effect  when  fixed  in  the  places  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended. 

Capitals  to  columns  are  got  up  in  a  similar  way,  but 
will  require  several  moulds  to  complete  them.  To 
make  a  good  capital  will  demand  the  utmost  exertion  of 
the  modeller ;  be  must  feel  before  he  can  execute  tbem 
with  success.  The  Corinthian  capita)  will  require  a 
shaft  or  bell  to  be  first  made,  exactly  shaped,  to  pro- 
mote a  graceful  effect  to  the  foliage  and  volutes,  all  of 
which,  as  well  as  the  other  details,  will  require  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  cameos  when  they  are  intended  for  the 
capital  to  an  order,  as  they  are  detached  when  fixed 
upon  its  shaft. 

The  most  beautiful  capital  perhaps  ever  executed, 
and  which  approximates  in  its  general  character  to 
what  is  generally  known  as  the  Corinthian,  is  that  to 
the  Choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates  at  Athens.  Tins 
capital  has  been  successfully  modelled  and  executed  in 
plaster  of  Paris  by  the  before-named  Mr.  Bernasconi, 

The  plasterers,  as  before  mentioned,  in  performing 
cornices  in  which  ornaments'  are  to  be  used  take  care  to 
have  projections  in  the  running  moulds ;  these  hare  the 
effect  of  leaving  a  groove  or  indent  in  the  cornice  ;  into 
this  groove  is  put  the  ornament  after  it  is  cast,  and  it  is 
fixed  in  its  place  by  having  a  small  quantity  of  liquid  plas- 
ter of  Paris  spread  on  its  back  part.    Friezes  arc  prepared 
for,  in  the  cornices,  8tc.  in  a  similar  way,  by  leaving  a  pro- 
jection in  the  running  mould  at  that  part  of  the  cornice 
where  they  are  intended  to  be  inserted,  and  they  are  also 
fixed  in  their  places  by  liquid  plaster.    Detached  orna- 
ments, when  designed  for  a  cieling  or  any  other  part  to 
which  no  running  mould  has  been  employed  are  cast  hi 
pieces  exactly  corresponding  with  the  design,  and  fixed 
upon  the  cieling  or  other  place  by  white-lead. 

Plasterers  require  a  great  many  models  in  wood,  as 
there  is  very  little  of  their  finishing  process  completed 
without  them.  But  with  a  mould  a  good  plasterer  is 
capable  of  making  the  most  exquisite  mouldings ,  pos- 
sessing a  sharpness  and  breadth  unequalled  by  any  other 
mode  now  practised.  But  this  is  m  some  measure 
dependent  on  the  truth  of  the  moulds.  Good  plaster- 
ing is  known  by  its  exquisite  appearance  both  as  to 
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regularity  and  correctness,  its  solid  effect,  with  no 
cracks  or  indications  of  them,  in  words  piano,  piano 
or  piano  concavo  may  be  taken  as  its  symbolic 

T. 

Stucco-making  and  working  has  for  a  considerable 
time  employed  the  ingenuity  of  several  descriptions  of 
persons,  viz.  architects,  chemists,  physicians,  and  pli 
terers  ;  but  in  our  climate  little  good  haa  been  effect 
by  their  experiments,  excepting  the  teaching  of  a  better 
understanding  of  the  materials  employed  in  it.  The 
common  stucco  now  made  for  external  work  is  compo- 
sed of  cleanly- washed  Thames  sand  and  grmtnd  Dorking 
lime,  which  are  to  be  mixed  in  a  dry  state  in  the 
proportion  of  three  of  the  latter  to  one  of  the  former; 
and  when  they  have  been  well  diffused  one  with  the 
other,  the  compound  should  be  put  bto  casks  and  se- 
cured from  the  air.  This  is  called  among  the  plasterers 
Bailey's  Compo.  The  process  of  using  it  on  bricks  or 
other  walls  consists  in  first  preparing  the  parts  to  be 
covered  with  it  bv  raking  the  mortar  from  out  of  all 
the  joints  and  picking  over  the  bricks,  &c.  themselves, 
till  the  whole  of  the  wall  appear  indented.  It  is  then 
to  be  brushed  to  free  it  of  all  dust  and  other  superfluous 
matters  which  may  be  hangiug  about  it ;  after  which  it 
must  be  sprinkled  and  washed  over  with  clean  water, 
and  when  wrought  to  this  state  the  wall  is  ready  to 
.  receive  its  first  coat.  This  part  of  the  work  is  called  by 
the  plasterers  rovghine  in.  It  consists  in  diluting  to 
excess  the  stucco  in  pails  of  water,  till  it  b  little  suffer 
in  consistence  than  common  vchitc-wash.  With  stucco 
of  this  description  the  workmen  rub  over  the  whole  of 
the  wall  by  means  of  a  flat  hogs'  hair  brush,  after  which 
it  must  be  left  till  it  becomes  tolerably  dry  and  bard, 
which  is  known  by  its  getting  more  white  and 
transparent  than  when  first  done.  The  finishing  of  this 
kind  of  stucco-work  is  commenced  by  a  process 
similar  to  what  lias  been  previously  described  for 
floated  plastering,  viz.  by  the  forming  of  screeds ;  to  do 
which  toe  stucco  is  brought  in  casks,  and  tempered  and 
saturated  with  water,  and  when  deemed  of  a  consistence 
proper  for  the  work,  tome  of  it  is  spread  on  the  wall 
to  about  eight  or  nine  inches  wide,  and  against  its  two 
outward  or  extreme  ends,  first  extending  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  the  wall.  Two  workmen  are  required 
to  do  it,  the  one  in  supplying  the  stucco,  the  other  in 
using  and  trying  the  plumb-rule  and  straight-edge. 
When  the  screeds  are  formed  and  found  to  be  quite 
true,  others  will  require  to  be  made  and  usually  at  every 
four  and  five  feet  distance  from  each  other,  unless  it 
should  happen  that  the  apertures  prevent  it,  in  which 
case  they  must  be  formed  as  near  together  as  possible. 
When  the  screeding  is  done,  the  wall  will  appear  with 
sundry  vertical  stiles  of  detached  stucco  on  it.  These 
are  the  screeds,  and  will  be  the  guides  to  the  workmen 
in  getting  the  wall  covered  over  neatly  and  truly  in 
stucco.  More  compo  is  now  to  be  prepared,  and  in 
larger  quantities  than  was  wanted  for  the  screeding ;  and 
when  the  stucco  is  rendy,  both  the  workmen  begin  by 
;  it  with  their  trowels  over  the  wall  in  the 


left  between  each  two  of  the  screeds  which  are  nearest 
together,  and  when  this  space  is  filled  up  flush  to 
them  the  straight-edge  is  applied  across  both,  and 
dragged  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  which  removes 
and  brings  away  all  the  superfluous  stucco  which  pro- 
jected above  the  screeds.  To  the  hollow  and  uneven 
parts  fresh  stucco  is  added,  and  the  rule  again  applied 
and  dragged  backwards  and  forwards  until  the  stucco 
completely  raises  itself  up  to  the  face  of  the  screeds, 
and  answers  correctly  to  the  edge  of  the  rule  ;  and  so 
the  workmen  go  on  until  all  the  spaces  left  between 
the  screeds  are  filled  up  flush  to  them  with  the  stucco, 
and  the  whole  wall  becomes  entirely  covered  over  with 
it.  As  the  work  proceeds  thus  gradually,  space  after 
space,  one  part  will  be  done  before  another  is ;  this  is 
found  to  be  a  convenience,  inasmuch  as  it  admits  of 
those  parts  which  have  been  done  first  getting  somewhat 
more  dry  than  the  others,  which  allows  the  final  finish- 
ing to  be  proceeded  in  without  any  delay.  The  finish- 
ing to  this  kind  of  stucco-work  consists  in  floating  or 
hardening  its  surface  by  nibbing  it  with  a  wooden  float 
and  sprinkling  it  with  water.  This  operation  is  simi- 
larly performed  to  the  method  before  described  for 
trowelled  stucco. 

Cornices  or  mouldings  are  formed  in  this  kind  of 
stucco  by  plasterers  in  the  same  manner  (by  moulds 
and  screeds)  to  what  has  been  before  explained  for  doing 
them  in  common  plastering.  But  the  workmen  find 
it  essential  to  add  a  small  quantity  of  plaster  of  Paris  to 
the  stucco,  in  order  to  produce  a  greater  degree  of 
fixation  to  it  while  running  or  working  the  mould. 
This  is  not  much  calculated  to  add  strength  to  the 
stucco,  and  is  only  employed  from  necessity. 

The  patent  stucco  of  Dr.  B.  Higgins  had  consider- 
able reputation  about  thirty  years  since,  and  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Messrs.  Adam  iu  several  places,  but 
particularly  in  their  great  work  to  the  Adelpbt.  It  was 
composed  of  14  or  15  pounds  of  choice  stone  lime^  14 
pounds  of  bone  ashes  finely  powdered,  and  98  pounds 
of  clean  sand,  fine  or  coarse  according  to  the  work 
intended,  mixed  up  into  mortar  as  quickly  as  possible 
with  lime  water,  and  used  as  soon  as  made.  Altogether, 
there  are  about  forty  different  suggestions  and  modes  of 
forming  the  same  materials  into  stucco,  varying  the  pro- 
portions of  each  only,  not  one  of  which  iu  this  climate 
has  been  found  to  remain  iu  a  tolerably  entire  state  above 
thirty  years.  Bailey's  is  the  best  common  stucco  now 
in  use,  and  when  done  by  himself  is  not  very  likely  to 
fail,  but  it  cracks  and  becomes  unsightly  in  a  few  years. 
However,  after  all  the  toil  and  pains  which  had  been 
taken  on  the  subject  by  the  titled  superiors  in  science,  it 
fell  to  the  lot  of  a  plain,  and,  we  hope,  honest  man,  with- 
out either  an  university  or  au  academic  distinction,  to 
produce  to  his  countrymen  a  cement  embracing  every 
requisite  of  durability,  facility  of  working,  and  at  the 
same  time  singularly  capable  of  being  formed  with  ease 
and  expedition  into  every  moulding  or  device  in  ar- 
chitecture and  masonry.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of 
it,  that  it  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  cements.  This  i 
6  I 
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tiou  ww  announced  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Parker,  in 
June  1796,  at  which  time  be  obtained  letter*  patent  for 
his  invention.   Tbe  way  certainly  in  which  be  de- 
scribes the  nature  of  bis  new  composition  is  liable  to 
some  objection  from  want  of  defiuiteness,  but  the  ob- 
ject was  obtained  and  he  was  satisfied.    He  says,  ih>- 
of  clay  or  argillaceous  stone  generally  contain 
•  in  their  centre  surrounded  by  calcareous  crystals, 
aviog  veins  of  calcareous  nutter.  They  are  formed 
in  clay,  and  are  of  a  brown  colour  like  the  clay.  The 
nodules  are  directed  to  be  broken  into  small  pieces 
and  burned  in  a  kiln-like  bine,  with  a  beat  nearly  suf- 
ficient to  vitrify  there,  and  to  be  then  reduced  to  a 
powder.   Two  measures  of  water  to  five  of  tbe  powder 
makes  tarraa;  lime  ar*i  other  matters  may  or  may  not 
be  added,  and  the  proportion  of  water  may  be  varied. 
Mr.  Parker's  patent  now  having  expired  there  are  many 
other  manufacturers  of  tliis  cement,  which  are  found  to 
be  of  equal  goodness  in  point  of  quality  and  some  of 
them  of  rather  a  better  colour,  which  is  a  recommenda- 
tion, as  tbe  fresco- painting  now  used  upon  it  when  ap- 
plied to  buildings  soon  washes  off  by  tbe  rains  and  leaves 
it  of  a  dark  dingy  and  bad  appearance.    That  made  and 
sold  by  Mr.  Cooke  at  Smarts  Wharf, near  Westminster 
Bridge,,  is  of  tbe  lighter  description  of  colour,  and  is  of 
excellent  quality.  There  arc  two  qualities  of  this  cement 
in  use,  the  one  Jine  and  the  other  coarse;  all  the  outsides 
of  buildings  are  done  with  the  latter,  while  tbe  cornices 
and  devices  are  formed  of  the  former  sort;  the  plas- 
terers mix  about  one-fourth  of  washed  mod  with  it 
when  used  for  tbe  stuccoing.    TJie  process  of  working 
it,  if  it  be  mechanically  considered,  w  the  same  as  for 
the  other  stuccoing ;  but  no  roughing  in  coat  is  re- 
quired far  it,  as  with  this  cement  the  work  is  done  by 
the  fiiusbing  process  ouly  of  the  other  kinds.  '  It  is 
sold  at  all  the  wharfs  and  other  depots  in  bags  or  casks 

dielto5s.6d. 


by  die  bushel,  varying  from  4s.  6d.  per 
for  tho  coarser  sort,  and  from  6s.  6d.  to  7a.  Gd.  for  tbe 
finest.  The  bags  or  casks  to  be  returned  or  paid  for 
at  the  option  of  tbe  buyer  of  the  cement.  Tbe  bags 
usually  contain  three  and  the  casks  five  bushels.  It  is 
perfectly  impervious  to  water,  and  may  be  employed 
with  success  in  the  lining  of  tanks,  ice-houses,  and  cis 
tenu,  in  ail  of  which  cases  the  writer  of  this  article  ha 
employed  it  with  tbe  desired  effect. 

The  frtxoimg  w  Uaining  to  the  walls  when  stuc- 
coed with  this  cement  to  make  them  represent  tbe 
masonry  of  building,  is  done  by  diluting  su/phuric-acid, 
or,  as  it  is  called  in  tbe  shops,  oil  of  vitriol  with  wa- 
ter, by  putting  into  tbe  fluid  ochres,  &c  to  vary  the 
tint  of  tbe  fresco  to  the  taste  of  tbe  proprietor  or 
painter  of  tbe  work.  Of  this  kind  of  paint  various 
shades  of  colours  are  made,  with  which  the  stucco 
is  painted  over  in  pieces  representing  stone  work,  and 
tbje  affinity  existing  in  the  iron  of  the  cement  ceases, 
and  fixes  the  acid  and  colour  it  suspeuded  in  and  upon 
the  stucco,  and  renders  its  exterior  appearance  more 
agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  at  the  same  time  resembling 
the  asblering  bond  of  masonry.    Some  of  the  workmen 


do  this  so  adroitly  as  to  cause  a  doubt  at  first  viewing  it* 
whether  it  be  cemented  or  not.  Mr.  Beruasconi  is  the 
most  distinguished  for  using  the  cement  and  frescoing 
this  kind  of  stucco  work. 

Rough-cad  lug  is  an  outside  finishing  cheaper  tban  the 
stucco;  from  which  circumstance  it  is  more  frequently 
employed  on  cottages  and  farm-buildings  than  in  the 
belter  description  of  houses.  It  consists  in  the  first 
place  in  giving  the  wall  to  be  rougb-casted  a  pricking- 
up  coat  of  lime  and  hair,  and  wheu  this  is  gotten  tolerably 
dry  it  has  a  second  coal  of  tbe  same  material  added  to  it, 
which  is  bud  on  the  first,  and  as  smooth  and  even  aw  it  can 
be  spread,  and  as  fast  as  this  coat  is  finished  a  second 
workman  follows  the  one  who  is  doing  it  with  a  pad  full 
of  rough-cast,  which  he  casts  on  the  new  plastering. 
The  rough-cast  is  composed  of  fine  gravel  with  tbe 
earth  washed  cleanly  out  of  it,  and  niter  ward*  mixed 
widi  pure  lime  aud  water  till  the  whole  together  be  of  a 
semi-fluid  consistence;  it  is  dieu  spread  or  rather 
splashed  upon  the  wall  by  a  float  made  of  wood.  This 
float  is  five  or  six  inches  long  and  as  many  wide,  of 
half-inch  deal,  to  which  is  fitted  a  rounded  deal  handle. 
The  plasterer  holds  this  too  in  hie  right  hand,  and  iu 
his  left  a  common  white-wash  brush,  with  the  former  of 
which  he  lays  on  the  rough-cast,  which  is  ready  mixed 
as  above,  and  with  the  latter  which  he  dipt  in  die 
rough  cast  also,  he  brushed  and  colours  tbe  mortar  and 
tbe  rough-cast  he  has  spread,  to  make  them  wheu  : 
and  dry  appear  even,  regular,  and  of  the  same 
throughout. 

Columns,  8tc.  done  in  Scagliuola  is  a  separate  branch 
of  plastering.  Tbe  discovery  was  made  in  Italy,  where 
much  lias  been  executed :  it  was  from  thence  introduced 
into  France,  where  it  fascinated  prodigiously  all  ma 
cognoscenti  of  taste,  and  hence  every  thing  became 
scagliuola.  The  first  introduction  of  it  into  England  was 
by  the  late  Henry  Holland,  who  brought  the  artists  from 
Paris  to  perform  it,  some  of  whom,  from  finding  mare 
was  a  demand  here  for  their  labour,  remained  aisuug; 
us  and  taught  our  own  workmen  tbe  art.  Tbe  principal 
artist  who  now  works  in  the  scagliuola  is  Mr.  Akott, 
of  Southampton-place,  New  Roadf  and  at  the  de- 
mand of  late  has  prodigiously  increased  he  has  takes 
in  mauy  additional  persons,  and  taught  them  the  mak- 
ing and  working  of  tbe  scagliuola.  To  execute  columns 
and  their  ants  or  pilasters  in  this  kind  of  plastering  re- 
quire the  following  preliminaries.  When  the  architect 
has  furnished  the  drawing  exhibiting  the  diameter  af 
their  shafts,  a  wooden  cradle  is  made  composed  of 
thin  strips  of  deal  or  other  wood,  about  two  and  n  baff 
inches  less  in  diameter  than  the  column  is  intended  to 
be  when  it  is  completed.  This  cradle  is  lathed  all 
round,  as  is  done  for  common  plastering,  and  after- 
wards covered  by  a  prickmg-up  cant  of  Ume  aud  hour, 
and  when  this  is  gotten  quite  dry  the  artists  who  work 
in  scagliuola  commence  their  portion  of  the  business. 
It  must  be  remarked  here  tbat  tbe  scagliuola  is  ca- 
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pable  of  imitating  beyond  discovery  (t 
fracture)  the  most  scarce  and 
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stone  partaking  of  the  qus^ty  of  marble  may  be  ex- 
actly imitated  111  it,  the  imitation  taking  as  high  a  polish, 
and  feeling  to  the  touch  as  cold  and  solid  as  the  com- 
pact en  t  and  densest  marble.  To  perform  this  the 
workmen  are  anxious  to  obtain  die  purest  gypsum, 
which  they  usually  select  themselves,  and  after  breaking 
it  in  small  pieces  calcine  it.  The  fire  is  withdrawn  as 
soon  as  they  perceive  that  the  largest  fragments 
have  lost  their  brilliance,  and  that  the  whole  mass  is 
become  opaque  and  of  the  same  colour.  The  calcined 
powder  is  then  passed  through  a  very  fine  sieve,  and 
mixed  up  as  it  is  to  be  used  with  a  solution  of  Flanders 
glue,  isinglass,  &c.,  and  it  is  in  this  solution  that  they 
diffuse  the  colours  required  in  the  marble  they  are 
about  to  imitate.  But  when  the  work  is  to  be  of  various 
colours,  they  prepare  each  separately,  and  afterwards 
mingle  and  combine  them  nearly  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  painter  mixes  on  his  pallet  the  primitive  colours 
which  are  to  compose  his  differeut  shades.  When  the 
powdered  gypsum  or  plaster  is  prepared  and  mingled 
for  the  work,  it  is  laid  on  the  shaft  of  the  column,  8tc, 
covering  over  the  pricked  up  coat  which  has  been 
previously  hud  oa  it,  and  is  floated  with  moulds  of  wood 
to  the  size  required,  the  artist  using  the  colours  neces- 
sary for  the  marble  it  is  intended  to  imitate  during  the 
floating,  and  which  becomes  mingled  and  incorporated 
in  it  In  order  to  give  his  work  the  polish  or  glossy 
lustre  so  much  admired  in  works  of  marble,  he  rubs  it 
with  a  purnice-etone  in  one  hand,  while  with  the  other 
he  cleanses  it  by  means  of  a  wet  sponge.  He  next 
prooeeds  to  polish  it  with  tripoli  and  charcoal,  and  fine 
soft  linen,  and  after  going  over  it  with  a  piece  of  felt 
dipped  io  a  mixture  of  oil  and  tripoli,  finishes  the  ope- 
ration by  the  application  of  pure  oil. 

Hence  is  effected  perhaps  one  of  thecompletasl  imita- 
tion* in  the  world,  and  when  the  capitals  and  bases  of 
columns  so  performed  are  made  of  white  or  other  kinds 
of  real  marble,  as  is  die  common  practice,  the  decep- 
tion W  past  a  discovery.  It  is  also  as  strong  and  as 
durable  as  real  marble  for  all  works  not  exposed  to  the 
effects  of  the  atmosphere,  retains  its  lustre  as  long  and 
equal  to  real  marble,  and  is  not  one-eighth  of  the  ex- 
of  the  cheapest  imported. 
There  is  a  species  of  plastering  practised  in  the  trade 
and  known  to  th«  public  as  Composition,  or  Composition- 
Oruamtni.  This  is  done  by  a  distinct  set  of  persons, 
and  consists  in  the  making  of  all  kinds  of  ornaments,  not 
only  for  the  decorative  part  of  architecture,  but  for 
picture,  glass  frames,  fee.  fee.  The  composition  for 
this  work  is  of  a  brownish  colour  exceedingly  com- 
pact, and  when  completely  dry  very  strong.  It  is  com- 
posed of  powdered  whitening,  glue  in  solution,  and 
liaseed-oil ;  the  proportions  of  which  are,  to  two  pounds 
of  whitening  and  one  pound  of  glue,  half  a  pound  of 


oil  is  added.  These  are  placed  in  a  copper  and 
heated,  stirring  it  with  a  spatula  till  the  whole  becomes 
incorporated.  It  is  then  suffered  to  cool  and  settle ; 
after  which  it  is  taken  and  laid  upon  a  stone  covered 
with  powdered  whitening  and  beaten  till  It  become  of 
a  tough  and  of  a  firm  consistence.  It  is  then  put  by 
for  use,  covered  by  wetted  cloths  to  keep  it  as  it  is  called 
fresh*  The  ornaments  to  be  cast  in  this  composition 
are  modelled  in  clay,  as  is  done  for  common  plastering; 
and  afterwards  a  cameo  or  mould  is  carved  in  a  block 
of  box-wood.  The  carving  the  cameo  is  done  with 
reat  neatness  and  truth,  as  on  it  depends  the  exquisite- 
ness  of  the  ornament  that  is  to  be  cast  in  it  The  com- 
position when  it  is  to  be  used  is  cut  with  a  knife  into 
pieces  adapted  to  fill  the  mould,  mad  is  closely  pressed 
by  hand  into  every  part ;  it  is  then  carried  and  placed  in 
a  press  worked  by  an  iron  screw,  and  by  which  it  is 
further  pressed  till  it  is  supposed  to  be  forced  into  every 
part  of  the  sculpture  of  the  cameo:  after  which  it  is 
taken  out  of  the  press,  and  by  giving  it  a  tap  upside 
down  only  it  conies  easily  away  and  out  of  the  mould. 
One  foot  in  length  is  as  much  as  is  usually  cast  at 
a  time,  and  when  this  is  first  taken  from  out  of  the 
mould,  all  the  superfluous  composition  is  removed  by 
cutting  it  off  with  a  knife  ;  the  waste  pieces  being 
thrown  into  the  copper  to  assist  iu  making  a  fresh  sup- 
ply of  composition.  This  composition  when  formed 
into  ornaments  is  fixed  upon  wooden  or  other  ground  by 
a  solution  of  heated  glue,  white  lead,  fee.  It  is  after- 
wards painted  or  gilded  to  suit  the  taste  and  style  of  the 
work  for  which  it  is  intended.  The  best  plasterer  io 
this  line  was  the  late  Mr.  Thorp  of  Princes-street, 
St.  Amu;  and  the  work  appears  now  to  be  equally  well 
performed  by  his  successor  Freeman.  It  is  at  least  80 
per  cent  cheaper  than  carving,  and  in  many  cases 
equally  well  calculated  to  answer  every  purpose  to  be 
derived  from  it. 

The  measuring  and  valuing  plasterers'  work  is  con- 
ducted by  persons  known  in  the  trade  as  measurers',  to 
the  public  as  surveyors.  All  common  plastering  is  mea- 
sured by  the  yard  square  of  nine  feet;  this  includes  the 
partitions  and  ciclinvs  of  ro 


ings  of  rooms,  stuccoing  in  and  ex— 
|  temally,  fee.  fee.  Cornices  are  measured  by  the  foot 
superficial,  girting  their  members  to  ascertain  their 
width.  Their  length  is  the  length  of  the  cornice.  The 
Running  measures  consist  of  beads,  quirks,  arrises,  aud 
small  mouldings.  Ornamental  cornices  are  frequently 
v  alued  in  this  way  also,  viz.  by  the  foot  run. 

The  labour  on  plasterers'  work  is  frequeudy  of  more 
consideration  than  the  materials;  hence  a  cautious  mas- 
ter is  particular  in  noting  down  the  exact  time  his  men 
may  take  in  performing  their  respective  pieces  of  plas- 
tering, in  order  to  an  adequate  value  being  put  upon  the 
work  commensurate  to  its  difficulty. 
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Plumbery  embraces  a  certain  portion  of  hydraulics, 
as  well  as  casting  and  laying  of  sheet-lead  as  a  covering 
on  buildings.  To  the  plumber  is  confided  the  pump- 
work,  as  well  as  the  making  and  forming  reservoirs, 
large  and  small,  for  all  the  purposes  of  our  domestic 
economy.  To  him,  also,  we  are  indebted  for  the 
water-closet,  a  delicate  apparatus  adapted  to  every 
situation;  the  utility  of  which,  in  as  far  as  delicacy 
Is  concerned,  is  too  obvious  to  need  observation : 
it  is  of  English  invention,  and  was  unknown  on  the 
Continent  till  the  Peace  of  Amiens  allowed  of  its  ex- 
portation. 

The  plumber  chiefly  works  in  lead.  This  metal  is 
known  in  the  Arts,  from  its  durability,  maleability,  and 
many  other  properties,  which  renders  it  of  the  very 
highest  importance.  Lead  is  of  a  bluish-white  colour, 
and,  when  newly  melted,  very  bright,  but  it  soon  be- 
comes tarnished  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Its  hardness  is  i 
5J,  its  specific  gravity  is  1 1,3523.  It  may  be  reduced 
by  the  hammer  to  very  thin  plates,  it  may  also  be  drawn 
out  into  wire ;  but  its  tenacity  is  not  great  if  compared 
with  many  of  the  other  metals.  A  lead  wire  rj^  inch 
diameter  is  capable  of  supporting  18:4  pounds  only  with- 
out breaking.  Lead  melts  when  heated  to  the  temperature 
of  612  of  Fahrenheit,  and  when  a  strong  heat  is  applied 
the  metal  boils  and  evaporates.  If  it  be  cooled  slowly 
it  crystallizes.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  soon  loses  its 
lustre,  and  acquires  at  first  a  dirty  grey  colour,  and, 
finally,  its  surface  becomes  almost  white.  This  is 
owing  to  its  gradual  combination  with  oxygen,  and  con- 
version into  an  oxide ;  but  this  conversion  is  exceedingly 
slow.  The  external  crust  which  forms  first,  preserving 
the  rest  of  the  metal  for  a  long  time,  from  the  further 
action  of  the  air.  Water  has  no  direct  action  upon 
lead,  but  it  facilitates  the  action  of  the  external  air;  for 
when  lead  is  exposed  to  the  air,  and  kept  constantly 
wet,  it  is  oxidated  much  more  rapidly  than  it  otherwise 
would  be.  Hence  the  reason  of  the  white  crust  which 
appears  upon  the  sides  of  leaden  vessels  containing  wa-  ! 
ter  just  at  the  place  where  the  upper  surface  of  the! 
water  terminates. 

Lead  is  obtained  from  the  mines,  and  is  almost 
always  combined  with  sulphur,  and  hence  it  is  called  a 
su/phuret.  The  operation  of  roasting  the  ore,  or  smelt- 
ing, as  it  is  called,  to  obtain  the  pure  metal  consists  :— 
1.  In  picking  up  the  mineral  to  separate  the  unctuous,  ■ 
rich,  or  pure  ore,  and  the  stony  matrix,  and  other  im- 
purities. 2.  In  pounding  the  picked  ore  under  the 
stampers.  3.  In  washing  the  pulverized  ore  to  carry  off 
the  matrix  by  the  water.    4.  In  roasting  tlie  mineral  in ! 


a  reverberatory  furnace,  taking  care  to  stir  it,  to  facili- 
tate the  evaporation  of  the  sulphur.  When  the  surface 
begins  to  become  of  the  consistence  of  paste,  rt  is  co- 
vered with  charcoal,  the  mixture  is  shaken,  the  fire  in- 
creased, and  the  lead  then  flows  down  on  all  sides  to  tbe 
bottom  of  the  basin  of  the  furnace,  from  which  it  is 
drawn  off  into  moulds  or  patterns,  prepared  to  receive ' 
it.  The  moulds  are  made  so  as  to  take  a  charge  of 
metal  equal  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  pounds; 
these  are  called,  in  commerce,  pigs,  or  pigs  of  lead, 
and  arc  exported,  and  sold  as  sucn  at  the  depots,  by  the 
lead  merchants. 

The  plumbers  use  lead  in  sheets,  and  of  these  they 
have  two  kinds ;  one  of  which  they  call  east,  and  the 
other  milled  lead.  The  cast  lead  is  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  covering  the  flat  roofs  of  terraces  of  buildrogs, 
forming  gutters,  lining  reservoirs,  8tc.  In  architec- 
ture it  is  technically  divided  iuto  5,  5{,  6,  6't,  7,  74,  8, 
and  8i  lbs.  cast-lead,  by  which  is  understood,  that  to 
every  foot  superficial  of  such  cast-lead,  it  is  to  con- 
tain these  several  weights  of  metal  in  each  respectively; 
so  that  au  architect  when  directing  a  plumber  to  cover 
or  line  a  place  with  cast  sheet-lead,  tells  the  workman 
that  "  it  is  to  be  done  with  6  or  7  lb.  lead ;"  meaning 
I  by  it,  that  he  expects  each  foot  superficial  of  the  metal 
to  be  equal  in  weight  to  six,  seven,  or  other  number  of 
pounds.  The  plumbers  sometimes  attempt  deception 
in  this  arrangement,  and  particularly  in  work  agreed  for 
by  contract,  by  putting  down  a  lighter  metal  than  tbe 
one  they  have  engaged  to  do.  The  writer  of  this  article 
has  once  or  more  bad  occasion  to  interfere  in  such  at- 
tempts, and  has  had  the  whole  of  such  lead  removed, 
not  finding  it  adequate  in  weight  per  foot  to  that  which 
was  contracted  for. 

Every  plumber,  who  conducts  business  to  any  extent, 
casts  bis  sheet-lead  at  home ;  this  he  does  from  the  pigs, 
or  from  old  metal  which  he  may  have  taken  in  exchange. 
The  ductility  of  lead  renders  it  easily  to  be  run,  which 
they  do  with  considerable  address.  To  perform  which 
they  provide  a  copper,  well  fixed  in  masonry,  and 
placed  at  one  end  of  their  casting-shop,  and  near  to  the 
mould  or  casting-table.  The  casting-table  is,  gene- 
rally, in  its  form,  a  parallelogram,  varying  in  its  site 
from  six  feet  in  width  to  eighteen  or  more  feet  in 
length.  It  is  raised  from  the  ground  as  high  as  to  be 
about  six  or  seven  inches  below  the  top  of  the  copper 
which  contains  the  metal,  and  stands  on  strongly  framed 
legs,  so  as  to  be  very  steady  and  firm.  The  top  of  the 
table  is  lined  by  deal  boarding  hud  very  even  and  firm, 
and  it  has  a  rim  projecting  upwards,  four  or  five  inches 
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all  round  it.    At  th«  and  of  the  table,  nearest  to  the 

copper  iu  which  is  the  heated  lead,  is  adapted  a  box 
equal  in  length  to  the  width  of  the  table,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this  is  made  a  long  horizontal  slit,  from 
which  the  heated  metal  is  to  issue  when  it  is  to  be  cast 
into  sheets.  This  box  moves  upon  rollers  along  the 
edges  of  the  projecting  rim  of  the  table,  and  is  set  m 
motion  by  ropes  and  pulleys  fixed  to  beams  over  the 
table.  As  soon  as  the  metal  is  found  to  be  adequately 
heated,  every  thing  is  gotten  ready  to  cast  it  on  the  table, 
the  bottom  ef  which  is  then  covered  by  a  stratum  of 
dry  and  clean  sand,  and  a  rake  is  applied  to  smooth  it 
regularly  all  over  the  surface.  When  this  is  done  the 
box  is  brought  close  up  to  the  copper.  It  must  be  ob- 
served, that  these  boxes  are  made,  in  their  contents, 
equal  to  the  containing  of  as  much  of  the  melted  lead 
as  will  cast  the  whole  of  the  sheet  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  slit  in  the  bottom  is  adjnsted  so  as  to  let  as  much, 
and  no  more,  out  during  its  progress  along  the  table, 

will  be  sufficient  to  cover  it  completely  of  the  thick- 
ness and  weight  per  foot  required.  When  the  box 
has  dispersed  its  contents  upon  the  table,  it  is  suffered 
to  cool  and  congeal,  when  it  is  rolled  up  and  removed 
away,  and  other  sheets  are  made  till  all  the  melted  J 
metal  in  the  copper  be  cast  up,  and  it  is  emptied.  The 
sheets  so  formed  are  rolled  up  and  weighed,  as  it  is  by 
weight  the  public  are  charged  for  sheet-lead. 

The  other  kind  of  sheet-lead  made  use  of  by  plum- 
bers, called,  in  the  trade,  milled  lead,  is  not  manufac- 
tured at  home.  This  they  purchase  of  the  lead  mer- 
chant, as  it  is  cast  and  prepared  commonly  at  the  ore 
and  roasting  furnaces.  Such  kind  of  lead  is  very  thin, 
and  commonly  there  is  not  more  than  four  pounds  of 
metal  to  the  foot  superficial.  It  is  used  by  architects 
for  the  covering  only  of  the  hips  and  ridges  of  roofs  of 
buddings.  It  is  by  no  means  adapted  to  gutters  or  ter- 
races, or,  in  fact,  to  any  part  of  a  building  much  ex- 
posed either  to  great  wear  and  tear,  or  the  effects  of  the 
sun,  as  it  expands  and  cracks  by  die  latter,  and  is  soon 
worn  away  by  the  former  exposure.  It  is  laminated  in 
sheets  about  the  same  size  as  has  beeu  described  for  cast 
sheet-lead ;  and,  in  the  operation  of  making,  a  lami- 
nating-rotler  is  used,  or  a  flatting-mill,  which  reduces  it 
to  the  state  in  which  it  is  seen  in  commerce. 

Solder  is  used  by  the  plumber  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing the  joints  of  leaden  work,  in  cases  in  which  a 
lap  or  roll-joint  cannot  be  employed.  It  is  a  general 
rule  with  respect  to  solder,  that  it  should  always  be 
easier  of  fusion  than  the  metal  intended  to  be  soldered 
by  it.  tie\t  to  this,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  solder 
be  as  far  as  it  is  possible  of  the  same  colour  with  the 
metal  intended  to  be  soldered.  Technically,  the  soft 
solder  is  that  which  the  plumber  makes  use  of,  by  rea- 
son of  its  mehing  easily.  This  solder  is  composed  of 
tin  and  lead,  in  equal  parts,  fused  together ;  after 
■winch  it  is  run  into  moulds  in  shape  not  unlike  a  common 
gridiron.  In  this  state  it  is  sold  by  the  pound  by  the 
manufacturer,  in  the  operation  of  soldering,  the  sur- 
faces of  the  mttal  intended  to  be  joined  are  scraped 


aud  rendered  very  dean,  they  are  then  brought  close  up 
to  each  other,  and,  to  secure  them,  they  are  held  by  one 
plumber  while  another  lays  a  little  resin  or  borax  about 
the  joint.  This  is  done  to  defend  the  metal,  while  sol- 
dering, from  oxidation.  The  heated  solder  is  then 
brought  in  a  ladle  and  poured  on  the  joint  to  be  sol- 
dered, and  is  smoothed  and  finished  by  rubbing  it  about 
with  a  heated  grozing-iron,  and  when  complete,  it  is 
filed  or  scraped  off,  and  made'  even  with  the  joint  and 
contiguous  surface  of  the  lead. 

The  plumber  has  no  uccd  of  great  variety  of  working 
tools,  as  the  ductility  of  the  metal  he  works  hi  does  not 
require  them,  and  what  he  may  require  are  generally 
supplied  by  the  matter-tradesman.  They  consist  of  an 
iron  hammer  made  rather  heavier  than  they  usually  are 
seen,  having  a  short  but  thick  handle.  Two  or  three, 
different  sized  wooden  mallets,  and  a  dressing  and  Hat- 
ting tool.  This  instrument  is  made  of  beechen  wood, 
commonly  about  eighteen  inches  long,  and  two  inches 
and  a  half  square,  planed  quite  smooth  ou  one  side, 
and  rounded  into  an  arch  on  the  other,  or  upper  side. 
One  of  its  ends  is  tapered  and  rounded  to  make  it  con- 
venient to  be  held  in  the  hand  of  the  workmao.  With 
this  tool  the  plumber  stretches  out  and  flattens  all  the 
sheet-lead,  as  well  as  dresses  it  into  the  shape  it  may  be 
wanted  in  the  various  purposes  to  which  such  lead  is 
applied,  using  first  the  flat  side  of  this  tool,  and  then 
the  round  side,  as  may  be  required.  They  have  also  a 
jack  and  trying  plane,  similar  to  the  same  kind  of  tools 
used  by  carpenters.  These  tools  consist  of  a  piece  of 
beechen  wood,  that  for  the  former  about  sixteen  inches, 
and,  for  the  latter,  twenty-two  inches  long,  in  each  of 
which  aflut  iron  of  sharpened  steel  is  fitted,  and  held  to 
iu  work  by  wooden  wedges  adapted  to  mortises  made  at 
the  distance  of  about  one-third  from  the  fore-end  of 
each  plane.  At  the  opposite  end  is  formed  a  handle 
jby  which  the  planes  are  worked.  With  such  tools 
plumbers  plane  straight  the  edges  of  their  sheet-lead, 
when  it  is  required  to  present  a  very  regular  and  cor- 
rect line,  as  it  is  frequently  wanted  to  do  in  archi- 
tecture. They  are  provided  also  with  a  line  and  roller, 
called  a  chalk-line;  with  this  they  line  out  all  the  lead 
into  the  different  widths  it  may  be  wanting.  Their 
cutting  tools  embrace  chisels  and  gouges  of  different 
sizes,  as  well  as  several  cutting  knives.  These  latter 
are  used  for  the  purpose  of  accurately  cutting  the  sheet- 
lead  into  the  strips  and  pieces  to  the  division  mark- 
ed by  the  chalk-line  which  has  been  drawn  on  the 
lead.  They  have  files  of  different  sizes,  which  they 
use  in  manufacturing  of  cistern  leads  to  pipes,  pump- 
work,  &.C. 

For  soldering,  they  keep  a  variety  of  different  sized 
grozing-irons  ;  these  are  commonly  about  twelve  inches 
long,  and  tapered  at  both  ends,  the  handle-ead  turned 
quite  round  to  allow  of  its  being  held  firmly  in  the  hand 
while  in  use.  The  opposite  ends  of  which  are  made 
spherical,  and  of  them  are  of  a  spindle-shape,  and  ot 
a  size  in  proportion  to  the  soldering  to  be  done  with 
them.  These  kind  of  irons  arc  heated  to  redness  when 
6K 
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used.  Their  iron  ladles  are  of  three  or  four  sires,  and 
used  for  the  purpose  of  heating  the  solder. 

A  plumber's  measuring  rule  is  of  two  feet  in  length, 
divided  into  three  parts,  each  of  which  is  eight  inches 
.  Two  of  its  legs  are  of  box-wood,  and  duodeci- 
y  divided,  and  a  third  of  a  piece  of  alow-tempered 
steel  ;  this  is  attached  to  one  of  the  box  legs  by  a  pivot, 
on  which  it  turns,  and  the  same  legs  being  grooved  out 
on  its  side  it  receives  the  steel  leg,  when  not  in  use,  in 
this  groove.  Tlie  plumber  finds  a  rule  of  this  descrip- 
tion very  convenient,  inasmuch  as  he  can  pass  the  steel 
leg  of  his  rule  into  places  he  may  have  to  examine, 
which  he  could  not  readily  get  any  thing  else  to  enter: 
it  abo  answers  the  purpose  occasionally  of  removing  the 
oxide  or  any  other  matter  from  off  his  heated  metal. 
A  plumber's  rule,  by  being  so  made,  is  constantly  in 
use  in  one  way  or  another. 

Scales  and  weights  are  also  very  essential,  as  nothing 
done  by  the  plumber  is  chargeable  till  it  be  weighed. 
He  is  also  supplied  with  centre-bits  of  all  sizes,  and  a 
stock  to  work  them  in,  for  the  makiug  perforations  in 
lead  or  wood,  where  be  may.  have  occasion  to  insert 
pipes,  Sic.  Sec.  The  compasses  he  uses  occasionally  to 
strike  out  any  circular  portion  of  lead  wanted  to  line  or 
cover  figures  of  that  description. 

Of  laying  Shett-Lead* — The  method  usually  adopted 
consists,  if  it  be  for  terraces  or  flan,  of  covering  such 
places  with  a  bottom  as  even  as  possible,  either  by 
boarding  or  plastering ;  if,  by  the  former,  observing  to 
have  the  boards  thick  enough  to  prevent  their  warping 
and  twisting  upwards,  as,  when  this  is  not  attended  to, 
the  lead  work  is  soon  cracked  and  becomes  very  un- 
sightly. The  sheets  of  lead  not  being  more  than  about 
six  feet  in  width  makes  it  necessary  to  have  joints  when 
a  large  surface  is  to  be  covered;  these  joints  die  plum- 
ber manages  in  various  ways  to  prevent  them  leaking. 
The  best  way  is  by  forming  what  are  called  rollt;  a  roil 
consists  of  a  piece  of  wood  of  about  two  inches 
square,  planed  rounding  on  its  upper  side,  these  are 
fastened  under  the  joints  of  the  lead  between  the  edges 
of  the  two  sheets  which  meet  together,  one  of  which 
is  dressed  up  over  the  roll  on  the  inside,  and  the  other 
over  both  of  them  on  the  outside,  by  which  means  the 
water  is  prevented  from  percolating  the  flat.  No  other 
fastening  js  required  than  the  adherence  of  the  lead  by 
being  closely  hammered  together,  and  dowu  upon  the 
flat :  indeed,  all  fastening  to  the  sheet  lead,  exposed  to 
heat  and  cold,  ought  to  be  avoided,  as  it  expands  and 
shrinks  by  such  vicissitudes,  and  if  secured  so  as  to 
prevent  these  from  spontaneously  effecting  it,  it  will  be 
cracked  and  dilapidated  quickly.  When  rolls  are  not  j 
used,  which  is  sometimes  the  case  from  their  being 
found  inconvenient  by  their  projection,  seam*,  as  they 
are  called,  are  employed,  and  consist  in  simply  bending 
the  two  edges  of  the  lead  which  approach  to  each  other 
up  and  again  over  one  another,  and  then  dressing  them 
flown  close  to  the  flat  throughout  their  whole  length. 
This  plan  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  one  by  the  roll, 
.either  for  neatness  or  security.   Soldering  the  joiuts 


is  sometimes  had  recourse  to  for  such  kind  of  wort,  but 
it  is  a  very  bad  way,  and  no  good  plumber  would  re- 
commend it,  as  lead  so  filed  will  be  cracked  and  leak 
like  a  sieve,  after  having  beeu  exposed  to  one  sum- 
mer's sun.  Leaden-flats,  as  well  as  gutters,  requite  to  be 
laid  with  a  current  to  keep  them  dry.  The  rule  for 
forming  of  which  consists  in  giving  a  fall  from  back  to 
front,  or  iu  the  way  in  which  it  is  determined  that  the 
sheets  of  lead  are  to  be  laid.  A  quarter  of  an  inch  to 
the  foot  run  is  a  sufficient  fall  for  lead,  that  is,  if  the 
sheets  be  twenty  feet  long,  and  hence  they  will  require  to 
be  laid  five  inches  higher  at  one  end  than  at  the  other. 
This  inclination,  or,  as  it  is  called,  giving  a  current,  m 
generally  apportioned  ami  determined  on  by*  the  car- 
penter and  plumber  previously  to  the  laying  of  the  lead, 
while  the  former's  part  of  the  business  is  doing. 

Flashings,  as  they  are  called,  are  pieces  commonly 
of  milled-lead  about  eight  or  nine  inches  wide,  ami  fixed 
all  round  the  extreme  edges  of  a  flavor  gutter,  in  which 
lead  has  been  used.  It*  a  wall  of  brick-work  surround 
it,  it  is  passed  into  the  joint  between  the  bricks  and  iu 
oilier  edge,  dressed  over  that  of  the  edge  of  die  lead 
in  the  flat  or  gutter,  and  wheti  no  joint  can  be  found 
to  receive  its  upper  edge,  it  is  then,,  fastened  by  wall- 
hooks,  and  its  other  edge  dressed  down  as  before. 

Drips  in  Flat*  or  Gutter*  consist  in  raising  one  part 
above  another,  and  dressing  the  lead  as  has  been  de- 
scribed for  covering  the  rolls.  They  are  bad  recount 
to  when  the  lengths  of  the  gutter  or  flat  exceed  that  d 
the  lengui  of  the  sheet,  or  sometimes  for  convenience ; 
they  are  also  an  expedient  to  avoid  joining  the  lead  by 
soldering  it. 

The  pipes  used  by  the  plumber  are  of  various  sizes  at 
well  as  description.  All  the  smaller  sizes  are  called  by 
their  caliber  or  bore,  thus,  |,  J,  1,  j;,  lLaud2-inck 
pipe.  They  originally  used  to  be  cast  by  a  core  of 
wood  of  these  respective  diameters,  but  they  are  no* 
all  made  by  a  machine  worked  by  steam,  which  fur- 
nishes a  neater  article  of  almost  any  length,  and  consi- 
derably more  cheap  than  heretofore.  All  those  pipes, 
from  y>  to  1^-incli  caliber,  are  charged  by  the  footruo, 
and  those  above  that  size  by  the  hundred  weight.  The 
rain-water  pipes  attached  to  the  outside  of  buddings  fur 
the  purpose  of  conveying  ofl'  the  superfluous  water  from 
the  roofs  of  them,  called,  by  the  plumbers,  tocket-ptpet; 
of  these  several  respective  diameters  is  3,  3{,  4,  or  5 
inches,  and  are  made  from  sheet-lead,  and  most  commonly 
from  that  which  »  called  milled.  Tbey  are  formed  in 
lengths  of  from  eight  or  ten  feet  each  ;  the  sheet-lead  for 
making  which  is  dressed  on  a  rounded  core  of  wood, 
and  the  vertical  joint  which  is  made  at  the  back  is  fast- 
ened and  secured  by  solder.  The  horizontal  joints  ait 
formed  by  an  astrigal  moulding  in  a  separate  piece  of 
lead  about  two  or  three  inches  wide,  and  which  hp* 
completely  over  it,  both  above  and  below  it,  and  is 
called  the  lap-joint,  or  collar  of  the  socket-pipe.  Two 
broad  pieces  of  lead  are  attached  to  the  back  of  the 
lap-joints,  called  the  tacks,  these  are  spread  out  right 
and  left  of  the  pipe  upon  the  wall  to  which  they  art 
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hammered  quite  close,  and  answer  the  purpose  of  fixing 
the  whole  to  the  buildings :  to  do  which,  more  effec- 
tually,, wall-hooks  of  iron  are  sometimes  put,  and  driven 
into  the  masonry.  The  cistern-head,  which  is  fixed  at 
the  top  of  rain-water  pipes,  is  made  np  of  shert-lead, 
or  cast  in  a  mould.  Tliey  are  commonly  moulded  into 
a  variety  of  forms,  these  are  easily  supplied  in  a  metal 
so  ductile  as  lead  is :  they  are  fastened  by  tacks  in  the 
same  way  as  the  collars  are. 

Reservoirs  are  generally  formed  of  wood  or  masonry 
on  their  exterior,  and  their  insides  lined  with  cast  sheet- 
lead,  the  joints  of  which  are  secured  by  solder.  In 
this  application  of  soldering  no  fear  of  cracking  need 
be  anticipated,  as  change  of  temperature  seldom  takes 
place  in  or  near  the  place  where  reservoirs  are  commonly 
placed. 

Pumps  are  of  various  descriptions,  and  employed  for 
purposes  multiplied  and  extensive;  but  the  plumber's 
employment  in  this  kind  of  work  is  confined  generally 
to  the  making  of  two  or  three  several  kinds,  as  may  be 
required  in  our  domestic  economy.  These  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  sucking,  forcing,  and  lifting  pumps.  The 
former  and, latter  being  now  the  most  commonly  made 
use  of. 

The  Sucking- P 'ump  consists  of  two  pipes,  one  of 
which  is  the  barrel,  and  the  other  the  suction-pipe, 
which  is  of  smaller  diameter;  these  are  joined  by 
means  of  flanchea  pierced  with  holes  to  admit  of  being 
listened  by  screwed  bolts.  -The  joint  of  the  flanche* 
is  filled  with  leather,  which  being  strongly  compressed 
by  the  screwed  bolts,  renders  the  joint  air-tigbt.  The 
lower  end  of  the  suction-pipe  is  commonly  spread  out  a 
little  to  facilitate  the  entry  of  the  water,  and  frequently 
has  a  grating  across  it  to  keep  out  filth  or  gravel.  The 
working  barrel  is  cylindrical,  and  as  evenly  bored  as 
possible;  that  the  piston  may  fill  it  with  as  little  friction 
us  may  be  consistent  with  air-lightness. 

The  piston  is  a  sort  of  truncated  cone  generally  made 
of  wood,  the  small  end  of  which  is  cut  off  at  the  sides, 
so  aa  to  form  a  sort  of  arch,  and  by  which  it  is  fastened 
to  the  iron  rod  or  spindle.  The  two  ends  of  the  coni- 
cal part  may  be  hooped  with  brass :  this  cone  has  its 
larger  end  surrounded  with  a  ring  or  band  of  stroug 
leather  fattened  to  it  by  nails.  The  leather-band 
should  always  reach  to  some  distance  beyond  the  base 
of  the  cone,  and  the  whole  must  beof  uniform  thickness 
all  round,  so  as  to  suffer  equal  compression  between 
the  cone  and  working  barrel  when  put  into  action.  The 
seam  or  joint  of  the  two  ends  of  this  band  must  be 
made  very  close,  but  not  screwed  or  stitched  together ; 
if  done  so  it  would  occasion  lumps  or  inequalities, 
which  would  destroy  its  tightness,  and  no  harm  can 
result  from  the  want  of  if,  because  the  two  ends  w  ill 
be  squeezed  close  together  when  in  the  barrel.  It  is 
by  no  means  necessary  that  this  compression  be  great ; 
when  it  is.  so,  it  is  found  a  detrimental  error  of  the 
pump-maker,  by  occasioning  enormous  friction,  which 
destroys  the  very  purpose  they  have  .in  view,  viz.  ren- 
dering, the  piston  air-light ;  and  it  moreover  causes  the 


leather  to  wear  through  very  soon  at  the  edge  of  the 
cone,  and  also  wears  away  the  working  barrel ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  it  becomes  wide  in  that  part  which  is 
continually  passed  over  by  the  piston,  while  the  mouth 
remains"  of  its  original  diameter,  and  hence  follows  the 
impossibility  to  thrust  in  a  piston  that  shall  completely 
till  the  part  so  worn  away. 

The  suction-pipe  is  usually  made  of  smaller  size 
than  the  working  barrel,  but  only  for  the  sake  of  eco- 
nomy, as  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  so  ;  but  it 
ought  to  be  of  such  a  size  that  the  pressure  of  the  at- 

!  mosphere  may  be  able  to  fill  the  barrel  with  water  as 

!  fast  as  the  piston  rises.*  This  is  the  kind  of  pump 
fixed  and  made  by  plumbers,  and  is  that  which  is  com- 

.  monly  seen  over  wells  and  reservoirs  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  water  for  the  common  purposes  of  life. 

I  The  Forcing-Pump  consists  of  a  working  barrel,  a 
suction-pipe,  and  a  main,  called  serving  main,  or  rais- 

:  ing  pipe.  This  kind  of  pump  was  formerly  much 
in  use  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  water  to  unnatural 
heights.  The  raising  pipe  of  such  pumps  is  usually  in 
three  parts,  the  first  of  which  may  be  considered  as 
making  part  of  the  working  barrel  of  the  pump,  and  is 
sometimes  cast' in  one  piece,  with  it  the  second  is 
joined  to  it  by  flanches,  with  which  it  forms  an  elbow. 
The  third  is  properly  the  beginning  of  the  main,  and  is 
continued  forward  to  the  place  of  the  delivery  of  the 
water  where  it  is  supplied  by  two  moveable  valves. 
The  beauty  of  this  kind  of  pump  consists  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  barrel  and  piston,  for  which  reason  it  is 
now  made  of  brass  or  bell  metal,  and  when  it  is  well 
polished  the  piston  may  be  used  in  it  without  either  a 
wadding  or  leather. 

The  Lifting- Pump  consists  as  before  of  a  working 
barrel,  which  is  closed  at  both  ends.  The  piston  is 
solid  and  its  rod  passes  through  a  collar  of  leather  in 
the  plate,  and  closes  the  upper  end  of  the  working  bar- 
rel. The  barrel  communicates  laterally  with  the  suc- 
tion-pipe, and  above  with  the  raising  main.  This 
kind  of  pump  differs  only  from  the  sucking-pump  be- 
fore described  in  having  two  valves,  the  lower  one 
moveable  and  the  upper  one  fixed. 

The  first  pump  invented  above  a  century  before 
Christ  by  Ctesibius,  of  Alexandria,  to  whom  also  mu- 
sic is  indebted  for  the  organ,  was  a  forcing-pump,  as 
may  be  easily  collected  from  its  description  by  Vitru- 
vius  (1.  x.  cap.  1£). 

Mixed  Pumps  are  the  combination  of  the  principle 
of  the  forcing  and  eucking-pumps  into  one  machine; 
when  the  lower  valve  of  a  forcing-pump  is  above  the 


*  Ths  length  of  the  unction-pipe  should  never  he  greater  ihaa 
tliirly  feet  below  its  moveable  valve,  and  there  may  be  a  lota  of 
time  in  the  aaeeot  of  the  water,  unless  it  be  made  even  a  few  feet 
aliorter.  In  Ming  it  the  velocity  of  the  stroke  sbonkd  never  be  less 
titan  Tour  inches,  nor  greater  than  two  or  three  feet  in  a  »e court. 
The  stroke  »hould  be  as  long  as  pouible  to  prevent  loss  of  water  by 
the  frequent  alternations  of  the  valves.  When  this  pipe  is  adapted 
i  to  common  purposes,  its  diameter  »l«mlu  be  about  twe-ilrird*  or 
three-fourlus  of  tb»t  ot  the  barrel. 

surface 
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surface  of  the  water  it  ceo  only  raise  it  by  suction,  but 
die  manufacture  of  the  pump  remains  as  before. 
The  mechanism  of  a  pump  may  be  employed  for 


verting  the  weight  of  water  descending  in  its  barrel  to 
the  purpose  of  working  another  pump ;  such  a  pump 
has  been  invented  by  Mr.  Trevitbick,  a  description  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  Nicholson's  Journal. 

Of  the  Spiral  Pump. — If  we  wind  a  pipe  round  a 
cylinder  of  which  the  axis  is  horizontal,  ami  connect  one 
end  with  a  vertical  tube  while  the  other  is  at  liberty  to 
turn  round  and  receive  water  and  air  in  each  revolution, 
the  machine  is  called  a  tpiral  pump.  Tbil  pump  was 
invented  about  1746,  by  Andrew  Wirti,  a  pewterer  in 

at  Florence.  At 


Archangelsky  near  Moscow,  it  is  reported  such  a  pump 
was  erected  in  1784,  which  raised  a  hogshead  of  water 
in  a  minute  to  a  height  of  74  feet,  and  through  a  pipe 
760  feet  in  length.  The  force  employed  is  not  stated, 
we  may  therefore  conjecture  that  it  was  turned  by 
water. 

The  Screw  of  Jrchimedet,  or  Water  Snail,  and  the 
Water  Screw  Pump,  consist  either  of  a  pipe  wound 
spirally  round  a  cylinder,  or  one  "or  more  spiral 
tions  formed  by  means  ol  spiral  projections  from  an 
internal  cylinder  covered  by  an  external  coating  so  as  to 
be  water-tight.  But  if  the  coating  is  detached  so  as  to 
remain  at  rest  while  the  spirals  revolve,  the  machine  is 
called  a  watcrscrevt.  Those  kind  of  pumps  are  em- 
ployed by  the  architects  in  removing  superfluous  water 
from  out  of  the  foundations  of  bridges  or  elsewhere. 
The,  screw  of  Archimedes  should  always  be  so  placed 
as  to  fill  exactly  one  haJfof  a  convolution  in  each  turn. 
It  has  often  happened  that  very  unfavourable  reports 
have  been  made  of  the  power  of  this  machine  from 
want  of  attention  to  this  circumstance;  for  when  its 
orifice  remains  constantly  immersed  the  effect  is  very 
much  limuiished.    Where  the  height  of  water  is  so 


water-screw  will  be  preferable,  although  in  this  instru- 
ment one-third  of  the  water  runs  back,  and  it  is  easilv 
clogged  by  accidental  impurities  in  the  water.  The 
screw  of  Archimedes  is  generally  placed  when  iu 
action,  so  as  to  form  an  angle  of  between  45  and  tx> 
degrees  with  the  horizon ;  while  the  open  water-screw 
will  do  at  an  angle  of  SO  degrees  only.  For  great 
heights  the  spiral  pump  is  preferable  to  either  of  the 
before-mentioned  machines,  as  promoting  a  greater  effect 
with  less  labour. 

Pump-work  will  require  a  very  refined  calculation 
to  develops  its  real  powers.  The  machines  here  treated 
of  are  reduced  to  public  purposes  by  having  their  de- 
tads  regularly  manufactured  to  almost  every  required 
purpose,  as  such  they  are  vended  to  the  plumber  and 
public. 

Water-Closets  are  made  in  a  similar  way,  manufactured 
by  one  set  of  workmen  and  sold  to  the  plumber,  who  is 
another,  to  fix  in  their  places.  A  water-closet  consvu 
of  a  bason  and  apparatus,  traps,  socket-pipe,  and  cistern: 
the  whole  of  which  is  put  into  action  by  the  plumber. 
To  supply  tbe  cisterns  with  water  is  the  purpose  of  his 
adopting  a  forcing  or  lifting-pump.  These  latter  are 
on  a  small  scale,  very  neatly  fitted  up,  and  require  only 
the  suction  and  main  pipe  to  be  added  by  the  plumber, 
to  be  capable  of  forcing  or  lifting  water  to  almost  aay 
height.  They  are  sold  by  the  manufacturers  at  7L  7i. 
each.  The  mains  or  pipes  are  charged  by  the  plumber 
additional,  with  such  day-work  as  is  required  in  putting 
the  whole  in  its  place.  The  bason  and  apparatus  to  a 
water-closet  is  sold  for  5).  5s.;  but  the  whole  fitting  up 
of  such  a  convenience  cannot  be  made,  with  all  its  pipes, 
for  a  less  sum  than  851.  to  SOl.  Plumbers  charge  their 
sheet-lead  by  the  one  cwt.,  and  their  prices  are  arranged 
half-yearly  by  the  Warden  and  Court  of  Assistants  of 
the  Plumbers'  Company.  The  milled-lead  is 
charged  two  shillings  per  cwt.  more  than  the 


POTfERY. 


Pottery  is  the  art  by  which  plastic  earth  is  con- 
verted into  hard  and  brittle  vessels  of  various  kinds  and 
forms,  and  designed  for  various  purposes.  The  essen- 
tial material  of  all  potteries  is  clay,  which,  of  itself, 
possesses  the  two  requisite  qualities  of  being  in  its  na- 
tural state  so  plastic,  that,  with  water,  it  becomes  a 
soft  uniformly  extensible  mass,  capable  of  assuming 
and  retaining  any  form,  and  when  thoroughly  dried,  and 
having  undergone  a  red-beat  for  a  time,  of  losing  this 


'  plasticity,  and  of  becoming  hard,  close  in  texture,  and 
j  able  more  or  lew  perfectly  to  confine  all  liquids  con- 
tained within  its  hollow.    The  most  important  cirenm- 
I  stances  requisite  to  be  considered  in  selecting  tiie  mate- 
rials for  pottery  are  plasticity,  contractibility,  solidity, 
and  compactness  after  drying,  colour,  and  infuaibiltty. 

The  p/aUicity  seems  to  be  simply  owing  kto  the  pro- 
portion  of  clay  used,  or  the  nature  of  the  clay  itseh, 
for  all  clays  are,  owing  to  their  mixture  with  other  sub- 
stances. 
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stances,  not  equally  plastic,  and  the  foreigu  ingredients, 
in  qo  case  increase,  but,  in  many  cases,  diminish  this 
property  in  a  very  considerable  degree. 

The  texture,  including  the  qualities  of  hardness  and 
compactness,  depends  partly  on  the  mixture  of  siliceous 
or  flinty  ingredients,  with  the  clay,  and  partly  on  the 
heat  employed  in  the  burning  of  the  pottery.  The 
very  pure  natural  clays  are  infusible  in  almost  any  degree 
of  heat,  and  their  hardness  keeps  pace  with  the  inten- 
sity of  the  fire,  but  they  have  the  essential  defects  of 
drying  very  slowly,  of  shrinking  much,  and  of  becoming 
foil  of  cracks  when  dried.  On  these  accounts  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  mix  them  intimately  with  some  other  earth  or 
earths  of  different  qualities ;  that  is,  with  some  that  will 
absorb  but  little  water :  will  quickly  part  with  it,  and 
will  dry  compact  and  close. 

The  colour  of  the  earths  used  is  also  of  essential  im- 
portance iu  the  liner  pottery,  in  which  the  great  desi- 
deratum is  to  find  clay  that,  after  burning,  remains 
perfectly  white.  The  appearance,  before  burning,  can- 
not always  be  depended  on;  for,  though  the  whitest 
clays,  after  burning,  are  those  that  were  white  before, 
yet  it  is  only  the  clay  of  certain  districts  that  retain  a 
perfect  whiteness.  Thus,  we  are  told,  that  there  exists, 
at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills  that  overlook  the  Stafford- 
shire potteries,  a  stratum  of  white  clay,  which,  to  ap- 
pearance, is  fully  equal  to  the  best  Devonshire  clays, 
but  which  cauuot  be  employed  for  fine  pottery,  from  its 
acquiring,  in  burning,  a  yellowish  cream-colour,  which 
no  art  has  yet  been  able  to  correct. 

The  fusibility  of  clays  and  other  earths  used  in  pot- 
tery is  a  subject  of  great  importance,  as  it  is  property 
that  constitutes  the  difference  between  common  earthen- 
ware, as  it  is  sometimes  called,  and  porcelain. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the 
mixture  and  combination  of  the  earths  with  respect  to 
potteries. 

None  of  the  primitive  earths,  treated  separately,  pre- 
sent to  us,  as  we  have  seen,  the  union  of  all  the  quali- 
ties necessary  to  form  a  good  potter's  clay ;  and  it  is 
also  to  the  well-contrived  mixture  of  some  of  the  earths 
that  we  are  indebted  for  this  production  of  the  arts. 
We  shall  comprehend  under  the  general  title  of  pottery, 
-all  the  productions  of  the  art,  from  the  coarsest  manu- 
factory to  that  of  the  finest  porcelain :  the  whole  art 
consists  in  the  proper  mixing  of  two  or  three  earths  ; 
the  only  difference  in  the  results  proceeds  from  the 
choice  of  the  earths,  from  the  care  taken  in  their  pre- 
paration, the  proportions  in  which  they  are  employed, 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  baking  and  degree  of  heat  to 
w  hich  they  are  subjected.  There  are,  therefore,  some 
general  principles  which  apply  to  all  these  operations  ; 
these  are  the  principles  which  are  necessary  to  be  known, 
in  order  to  adapt  them  to  processes,  which,  though  iso- 
lated and  separated  in  practice,  flow  from  the  same 
laws,  and  should  be  elucidated  by  the  same  doctrine. 
We  may  regard  alumine  as  the  base  of  all  the  potter's 
irai  ihs ;  the  property  that  it  possesses,  of  dividing  itself 
in  water,  and  forming  a  paste  susceptible  of  being  ma- 


nipulated, turned  in  the  lathe,  ground,  Sec.,  in  order  to 
assume  easily  and  preserve  all  the  forms  we  may  wish  to 
give  it ;  the  faculty  which  is  peculiar  to  it,  of  becoming 
so  hard  in  the  fire  that  it  will  strike  fire  with  steel ;  of 
scratching  glass,  and  of  uniting,  by  the  application  of  a 
violent  heat,  so  as  to  assume  a  smooth  and  almost  vitre- 
ous surface  without  fusion ;  and  of  no  longer  being 
divisible  or  dilutable  in  water ;  have  caused  alumine  to 
be  adopted  in  preference  to  all  the  other  earths.  But 
this  earth  is  not  free  from  inconveniences ;  it  contracts 
upon  being  fired,  and  can  bear  with  difficulty  a  suddeu 
transition  from  cold  to  heat.  These  defects  are  reme- 
died by  mixing  it  with  sand  or  siliceous  earth,  which 
being  infusible  like  itself,  do  not  sensibly  contract  in  the 
fire,  and  form  a  kind  of  frame,  which,  by  isolating,  as 
it  were,  the  argillaceous  particles,  admits  of  their  being 
subjected,  without  inconvenience,  to  the  alternate  tran- 
sitions of  heat  and  cold.  Besides,  the  mixture  of  these 
two  substances  forms  a  kind  of  compound,  the  pro- 
perties of  which  may  differ  from  those  of  its  constituent 
principles. 

By  examiuing  more  closely  the  principal  qualities  of 
baked  earths,  we  shall  perceive  the  reason  of  their 
greater  or  less  resistance  to  being  broken  by  the  sudden 
change  of  temperature.  In  fact,  it  is  known  that  the 
earthy  substances  are  bad  conductors  of  caloric ;  so  that 
when  we  apply  heat  to  the  surface,  it  produces  its 
effects  of  contraction  or  dilatation  before  it  is  able  to 
penetrate  to  the  same  degree  all  the  mass;  it  must, 
therefore,  have  unequal  effects,  which  lend  to  break  the 
whole.  This  must  be  still  more  sensible  when  the 
earthen-ware  presents  a  great  inequality  of  thickness. 
But  when  we  multiply  the  pores,  or  the  small  aper- 
tures, by  means  of  sand,  the  fluid  of  heat  circulates 
more  freely  ;  the  mass  is  more  equally  heated,  and 
nearly  at  the  same  time;  and  the  vessel  resists  alternate 
heat  and  cold.  This  property  may  also  be  given  to  it 
by  applying  the  heat  gradually ;  the  changes  then  take 
place  slowly,  and  at  once,  over  all  the  parts.  But  the 
alumine  is  rarely  pure,  it  is  naturally  mixed  with  lime, 
silex,  magnesia,  oxydes  of  iron,  copper,  manganese, 
Ike;  and  it  is  the  nature  of  these  mixtures,  and  the 
proportions  among  the  bodies  which  form  them,  that 
give  to  argils  a  variety  of  modifications  in  their  proper- 
ties. 

Among  the  number  of  these  natural  mixtures,  there 
is  one  of  them  which  only  requires  the  hand  of  the 
potter  to  shape  it  into  useful  utensils.  For  this  reason, 
we  see  manufactories  of  coarse  earthen-w  are  established 
upon  the  very  stratum  of  clay  which  supports  them  4 
but  more  frequently  these  argils  require  a  particular 
operation,  and  must  be  mixed  with  other  earths  to 
make  them  of  use  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
wanted.  In  general,  it  is  only  from  well  conducted  ex- 
periments that  we  judge  of  the  quality  of  an  argil,  and 
that  we  determine  the  nature  and  proportions  of  the 
substances  most  proper  to  add  in  order  to  make  it  fit  for 
producing  good  ware.  It  is  almost  needless  to  observe, 
that  we  must  not  expect  the  same  qualities  for  every 
6  L  kind 
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kind  of  ware,  since  these  qualities  are  relative  to  the 
different  uses  to  which  the  ware  is  to  be  applied:  thus, 
in  order  that  an  earth  should  be  fit  for  making  pipes 
for  a  drain,  house-tiles,  or  bricks,  it  would  be  ridicu- 
lous to  require  that  it  should  be  able  to  resist  great  beat, 
or  undergo  the  sudden  transitions  of  heat  and  cold.  In 
this  case  it  is  sufficient  if  the  mixture  acquires  hardness 
enough  to  prevent  water  from  softening  or  penetrating 
it. 

Those  wares  destined  to  undergo  a  violent  heat  and 
sodden  transitions  of  temperature,  such  as  crucibles, 
retorts,  furnaces,  Bcc,  should  likewise  have  no  attrac- 
tion for  the  bodies  which  we  intend  to  work  in  them. 
The  ware  employed  in  our  kitchens  would  be  of  very 
limited  use,  if  they  did  not  undergo,  without  alteration, 
change  of  temperature,  and  if  they  were  not 
pact  enough  to  prevent  liquids  from  filtering  through 
them.  When  we  possess  a  pure  clay,  furnished  with 
the  requisite  qualities  for  forming  the  base  of  a  good 
earthen- ware,  we  may  apply  it  to  every  purpose,  by 
well-coutrived  mixtures.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
know  the  qualities  which  constitute  a  good  clay,  before 
we  attend  to  the  nature  and  proportion*  of  the  earUis 
that  we  ought  to  mix  with  such  as  do  not  already  pos- 
sess qualities  required. 

A  good  clay  has  the  following  characters: — 1st.  It 
divides  or  melts  in  water  without  any  nucleus  remain- 
ing. 2d.  It  is  precipitated  in  this  liquid,  without 
leaving  any  thing  suspended  which  injures  its  transpa- 
rency. 3d.  The  deposit  which  is  formed  in  the  water, 
dried  to  the  consistence  of  a  soft  paste,  should  have  so 
much  toughness  and  ductility,  that  we  may  easily  work 
it  by  a  lathe,  or  by  the  hands.  4th.  It  should  neidier 
lose  its  form  nor  consistence  on  drying  in  the  air.  5th. 
It  should  harden  upon  the  application  of  heat,  without 
cracking,  without  being  deformed,  or  melted.  6th.  It 
should  undergo,  when  fired,  the  sudden  transitions  from 
heat  to  cold,  and  vice  versa.  A  clay,  possessing  all 
these  properties,  is  a  natural  mixture  of  various  earths,  | 
for  no  one  in  particular  possesses  them  all. 

When  a  slight  part  of  oxyde  of  iron,  lime,  or  plaster, 
is  united  with  the  earth  we  are  speaking  of,  the  earthen- 
ware made  from  it  presents  a  brilliant  and  vitreous  gloss 
and  fracture,  at  the  same  time  that  they  acquire  such  a 
hardness  that  they  strike  fire  with  steel,  and  break 
nearly  like  glass.  These  wares  sound  well,  as  it  is 
called,  and  they  are  capable  of  containing  corrosive 
liquids,  without  being  penetrated  or  altered  by  them. 
They  would  be  the  best  earthen-wares  known,  if  they 
could  undergo,  without  accident,  the  sudden  transi- 
tions of  temperature.  This  is  what  is  called  stone- 
ware ;  it  resembles  much  the  biscuit  of  porcelain,  from 
which  they  do  not  essentially  differ,  except  in  the  grain, 
the  colour,  and  the  semi-transparency.  The  most 
common  argillaceous  earth,  which  is  called  fat  oartb, 
and  potter's  clay,  and  of  wltich  the  coarser  ware  is 
made,  i.s  a  natural  mixture  of  alumine,  silex,  lime,  and 
a  little  oxyde  of  iron.  The  silex  generally  predomi- 
the  alumine  is  in  the  proportion  of  about  one- 


half:  this  is,  at  least,  the  mean  result  of  a  | 
analyses. 

When  the  argillaceous  earth  is  too  rich  in  alanine,  h 
is  usual  to  mix  pounded  flints  or  sand  with  it,  in  order 
to  correct  the  defects  of  too  pure  argil.  It  has  been 
ascertained,  that  if  we  mix  sand  with  clay,  it  is  more 
advantageous  to  employ  that  which  is  of  a 
size.  Frequently,  in  place  of  sand,  fired  day  is 
this  mixture  is  preferable  for  the  manufacture  of  cru- 
cibles and  glass-bouse  pott,  which  must  keep  alkalis  in 
fusion,  because  these  latter  substances  would  attach  the 
sand  in  order  to  form  glass.  When  the  clay  contain* 
pernicious  substances,  from  which  it  must  be  treed,  it 
M  carefully  examined,  the  ochery  veins  are  thrown  away, 
as  also  the  pyrites,  and  other  matters  which  alter  its  pa- 
rity. By  means  of  water,  we  may  afterward*  free  it 
from  the  calcareous  earth  which  floats  above,  and  from 
the  sand,  which  is  precipitated.  These  are  nearly  aH 
the  general  principles  upon  which  die  art  of  the  potte- 
ries is  founded;  and,  althpugh  there  has  been  establish- 
ed in  society,  an  enormous  difference  between  the 
coarse  earthen-ware  which  the  common  people  use, 
and  the  porcelain  with  which  the  rich  decorate  their 
tables  and  ornament  their  apartment* :  h  is  not  lest 
true,  that,  in  both  cases,  the  nature,  the  preparation  of 
the  earths,  and  even  the  management  of  the  fire,  differ 
in  some  respects  only.  After  having,  therefore,  related 
the  principles  which  science  presents  to  us  as  applicable 
to  the  art  of  the  potter,  it  only  remain*  to  give 
details  essentially  counected  with  each  of  the  bra 
of  the  art. 

The  choice  of  the  earths,  and  the  proportions  in 
their  mixture,  differ  according  to  the  nature  Of  UK 
works  we  mean  to  execute  ;  but,  when  the  choice  and 
mixture  are  made,  the  working  of  the  paste  and  the 
baking  of  the  article,  present  a  course  of 
which  there  is  no  difference,  except  in  the 
care  which  the  artist  takes  in  these  different  operauom. 
The  preparation  of  the  earths  is  always  confined  to 
giving  diem  an  extreme  minuteness  of  division,  by 
means  of  water,  with  which  they  are  impregnated. 
They  are  disposed  to  this  preliminary  operation  by  re- 
ducing litem  into  small  fragments,  or  into  powder,  by 
means  of  mallets,  of  mills,  or  other  mechanical  me- 
thods.  The  water  employed  should  be  pure,  particu- 
larly when  delicate  pieces  of  ware  are  to  be  made ;  for 
this  reason,  in  some  manufactories  of  porcelain,  rain- 
water only  is  used.    The  earths  are  allowed  to  soak,  or 
rot,  as  it  is  termed,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  earth,  and  that  of  l&e  work 
we  wish  to  produce.    The  longer  the  earth  is  in  the  pit 
to  soak,  the  better  it  is  prepared.    Not  only  sure  tht 
bituminous  or  vegetable  pone  i pies,  which  exist  in  soait 
earths,  destroyed,  but  any  sulphuric  salts  they  may  con- 
tain, are  decomposed  ;  and  it  almost  always  happens 
that,  after  some  time,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  » 
liberated.    By  their  being  allowed  to  remain  some  time 
in  the  pit,  the  earths  acquire  more  tenacity  and  tough- 
so  that  tbey  can  be  wrought  more  easily.  On 
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this  account,  in  some  celebrated  manufactories  in  Ger- 
many, they  soak  tbe  earth  at  two  seasons  in  (he  year 
only*  oud  the  time  of  the  equinoxes  is  chosen,  because 
it  is  generally  thought  that  rain-water  is  more  strongly 
charged  with  fermentescible  principles  at  these  two 
seasons. 

When  the  earths  are  prepared  for  delicate  and  pre- 
cious works,  such  as  porcelain  or  china,  care  must  be 
taken  to  remove  every  thing  which  might  alter  the 
paste,  and  not  to  use  any  tools  which  might  mix  airy 
prejudicial  substance  with  it.    The  earth  is  purified  by 
a  very  simple  process:  for  thia  purpose,  after  having 
bruised  it  and  diluted  it  in  rain-water,  it  is  put  into  a 
cylindrical  cask  three  or  four  feet  high;  this  cask  has 
a  sop-cocks  placed  in  its  side,  tbe  one  above,  the  other  at 
the  distance  of  about  six  inches,  so  that  the  lowest  inu- 
la about  two  or  three  inches  from  tbe  bottom.  This 
cask  is  filled  with  diluted  clay  ;  the  liquid  paste  is  care- 
fully stirred,  and  after  settling  for  a  few  seconds,  in 
order  to  allow  the  aand  to  precipitate,  the  upper  stop- 
cock is  turned  in  order  to  draw  off  all  that  is  above  it; 
the  second  is  then  opened,  tbe  third,  and  so  oil,  until 
tbe  whole  of  the  liquid  which  holds  the  earth  suspended 
in  it  is  drawn  off.    The  decanted  liquor  is  put  into  ves- 
sels of  baked  clay  ;  the  clay  suspended  in  it  is  allowed 
to  precipitate ;  tbe  water  is  decanted  and  tbe  day  is 
collected,  which  is  dried  in  tbe  shade  and  out  of  the 
reach  of  dust.    This  clay,  mixed  in  just  proportions 
with  calcined  silex,  pounded  and  ground,  sometimes 
with  bruised  fragments  of  old  earthen- ware,  with  baked 
and  sifted  gypsum  and  other  substances,  forms  the  com- 
position of  porcelain;  and  this  composition  is  sifted 
several  limes  through  hair-sieves.   The  mixture  is  af- 
terwards moistened  with  rain-water  in  order  to  form  a 
paste,  which  is  put  into  covered  casks.    This  paste  is 
called  by  the  workmen  the  mass.   A  fermentation  soon 
takes  place,  which  changes  its  smell,  colour  and  con- 
sistence.   Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  formed;  its 
colour  passes  from  white  to  deep  grey ;  and  tbe  matter 
is  tougher  and  softer.   The  older  this  mass  is  tbe 
better  it  succeeds.    It  must  be  carefully  moistened  from 
time  to  time  to  prevent  it  from  drying.    The  preparn- 
•  tions  of  the  mixture,  and  the  art  of  rightly  managing  the 
mass  are  secrets  in  almost  all  manufactories.    It  is 
needless  to  repeat  that  Hie  care  taken  in  the  preparation 
of  the  earths  varies  according  to  tbe  work  intended  to 
be  executed.    In  the  potteries  of  coarse  earthenware, 
the  earth  is  pot  to  soak  in  pits  dug  under  the  open  air, 
and  they  are  moistened  with  any  kind  of  water.  When 
it  is  wanted  afterwards,  the  quantity  is  extracted  from 
tbe  pit  which  the  occasion  requires. 

The  second  operation  is  to  give  the  paste  the  form 
we  wish,  and  this  is  dooe  in  three  ways:  1st.  by  the 
labour  of  tbe  hands ;  fid.  by  means  of  moulds ;  3d.  b) 
means  of  the  lathe.  The-  choice  of  owe  or  other  of 
those  methods  is  not  in  tlie  power  of  the  artist;  the  na- 
ture of  the  works,  their  site  and  form,  must  determine 
the  employment  of  this  or  that  method.  In  eyvry  case 
where  the  paste  is  well  prepared  for  working,  a  new  J 


perfection  is  given  to  it,  by  mixing  it  and  kneading  it 
with  the  hands,  and  even  by  bearing  it  upon  tables  with 
large  round  pieces  of  wood  :  this  is  what  is  called  dress- 
ing the  earth.  By  these  'mechanical  operations  the 
earth  is  well  divided,  well  mixed,  and  of  an  equal  con- 
sistence. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  an  intimate  mixture  of 
the  ingredients  used  in  pottery  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  beauty,  compactness,  and  soundness  of  the  ware. 
Formerly  the  wet  clay  and  ground  flint,  or  whatever 
I  else  was  employed,  were  beat  together  with  long  con- 
tinued manual  labour ;  but  this  expensive  method  has 
I  now  been  laid  aside  in  the  larger  potteries,  and  they 
I  substitute  for  it  another  plan,  which  is  that  of  bringing 
each  material  first  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  diffu- 
sing them  separately  io  as  much  water  as  will  bring 
:  them  to  the  consistence  of  thick  cream,  and  when  tho- 
roughly mixed,  tbe  superfluous  water  is  evaporated  till 
:  the  mass  is  brought  to  a  proper  consistence.    In  the 
potteries  of  Staffordshire  the  materials  are  a  fine  clay 
|  brought  chiefly  from  Devonshire,  and  a  siliceous  stone 
!  named  cAer,  or  common  flint  reduced  to  powder  by 
1  heating  it  red-hot,  quenching  it  in  water  and  then  grind- 
|  ing  it  in  mills.    Each  material  is  passed  through  very 
fine  brass  sieves,  then  diffused  in  water,  and  brought  to 
a  plastic  state. 
The  works  which  are  made  with  the  hand  are,  1st. 
•\  all  sculptures,  which  are  afterwards  baked  in  order  to 
I  give  them  the  convenient  hardness;  busts  and  other 
I  ornaments  are  of  this  description.    2nd.  Good  glass- 
house pots,  for  by  this  means  the  earth  is  better  dressed 
than  it  can  be  by  the  lathe.    The  works  done  in  the 
mould  are  tiles,  bricks,  &c.   The  mould,  of  wood  or 
'  iron,  is  of  tbe  form  proposed  to  be  given  to  the  piece  : 
it  is  open  at  tbe  two  faces,  so  that  it  is,  properly  speak- 
ing, merely  a  frame  for  the  purpose  of  giving  equal 
dimensions  to  the  various  works  we  are  doing.  This 
frame  is  used  on  a  table  covered  with  a  little  sand  or 
ashes,  to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  paste :  the  frame 
is  then  filled  with  prepared  clay ;  by  the  help  of  a  cut- 
ting instrument,  which  we  apply  with  both  hands  over 
the  top  of  the  mould,  the  excess  of  clay  is  taken  off. 

Almost  all  vessels  of  a  cylindrical  form,  or  which  are 
hollow,  are  wrought  with  the  lathe.  The  wheel  and 
lathe  are  the  chief  and  almost  the  only  instruments  made 
use  of:  the  first  for  large  works  and  the  last  for  small. 
The  potter's  wheel  consists  principally  in  the  nut,  which 
is  a  beam  or  axis,  whose  foot  or  pivot  plays  perpendi- 
cularly on  a  free-stone  sole  or  bottom.  From  die  four 
comers  of  this  beam,  which  docs  not  exceed  two  feet 
in  height,  arise  four  iron  bars  called  the  spokes  of  the 
wheel;  which,  forming  diagonal  lines  with  the  beam, 
descei>d,  and  are  fastened  at  bottom  to  the  edges  of  a 
strong  wooden  circle  four  feet  iu  diameter,  perfectly 
like  the  fellies  of  a  coach-wheel,  except  that  it  has 
neither  axis  nor  radii,  and  is  only  joined  to  the  beam 
which  serves  it  as  an  axis  by  the  iron  bars.  The  top  of 
the  nut  is  flat,  of  a  circular  figure,  and  a  foot  in  dia- 
meter; and  on  this  is  laid  the  clay  which  is  to  be 
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and  fashioned.    The  wheel  thus  disposed  is  en- 
compassed with  four  sides  of  four  different  pieces  of 
wood  fastened  on  a  wooden  frame;  the  hiud  piece,  which 
is  that  on  which  the  workman  sits,  is  made  a  little  in- 
clining towards  the  wheel ;  on  the  fore-piece  is  placed 
the  prepared  earth ;  on  the  side-piece  he  rests  his  feet, 
and  these  are  made  inclining,  to  give  hiin  more  or  less 
room.    Having  prepared  the  earth,  the  potter  lays  a 
round  piece  of  it  on  the  circular  head  of  the  nut,  and 
sitting  down,  turns  the  wheel  with  his  feet  till  it  ha*  got 
the  proper  velocity  ;  then,  wetting  his  liands  with  water, 
he  presses  his  fist  or  his  fingers-ends  into  the  middle  of 
the  lump,  and  thus  forms  the  cavity  of  the  vessel,  con- 
tinuing to  widen  it  from  the  middle;  and  thus  turning 
the  inside  into  form  with  one  hand  while  he  proportions 
the  outside  with  the  other,  the  wheel  constantly  turning 
all  the  while,  and  he  wetting  his  hands  from  time  to 
time.    When  the  vessel  is  too  thick,  lie  uses  a  flat 
piece  of  iron,  somewhat  sharp  on  the  edge,  to  pare  off 
what  is  redundant;  and  when  finished  it  is  taken  off 
from  the  circular  head  by  a  wire  passed  underneath  the 
vessel. 

The  potter's  lathe  is  also  a  kind  of  wheel,  but  more 
simple  and  slight  than  the  former :  its  three  chief  mem- 
bers are  an  iron  beam  or  axis  three  feet  and  a  half 
high  and  two  feet  and  a  half  diameter,  placed  horizon- 
tally at  the  top  of  the  beam,  and  serving  to  form  the 
vessel  upon :  and  another  large  wooden  wheel,  all  of  a 
piece,  three  inches  thick  and  two  or  three  feet  broad, 
fastened  to  the  same  beam  at  the  bottom  and  parallel 
to  the  horizon.  The  beam  or  axis  turns  by  a  pivot  at 
the  bottom  in  an  iron  stand.  The  workmau  gives  the 
motion  to  the  lathe  with  his  feet,  by  pushing  the  great 
wheel  alternately  with  each  foot,  still  giving  it  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree  of  motion  as  his  work  requires.  They 
work  with  the  lathe  with  the  same  instruments  and  after 
the  same  manner  as  with  the  wheel.  The  mouldings 
are  formed  by  holding  a  piece  of  wood  or  iron,  cut  in 
the  form  of  the  moulding,  to  the  vessel  while  the  wheel 
is  turning  round,  but  the  feet  and  handles  are  made  by 
themselves  and  set  on  witb  the  hand ;  and  if  there  be* 
any  sculpture  in  the  work,  it  is  usually  done  in  wooden 
moulds,  and  stuck  on  piece  by  piece  on  the  outside  of 
the  vessel. 

Handles  spouts,  &c.  are  afterwards  fixed  on  to  the 
moulded  piece  if  required :  and  it  is  then  set  to  dry 
for  some  days  in  a  warm  room,  where  it  becomes  so 
hard  as  to  bear  bundling  witliout  altering  its  shape. 
When  dry  enough  it  is  enclosed  along  with  many  others 
in  baked  clay  cases  of  the  shape  of  bandboxes,  called 
stggars,  which  are  made  of  the  coarse  clays  of  the 
country.  These  are  next  ranged  in  the  kilu  or  furnace 
so  as  to  fill  it,  except  a  space  in  the  middle  for  the  fuel. 
Here  the  ware  is  baked  till  it  has  remained  fully  red 
hot  for  a  considerable  time,  which  in  Utc  larger  kilns 
consumes  ten  or  fifteen  tons  of  coals :  after  which  the 
fire  is  allowed  to  go  out,  and  when  all  is  cooled  the 
ars  are  taken  out  and  their  contents  unpacked, 
ware  is  now  in  a  state  of  biscuit,  perfectly  void 


if  gloss,  and  resembling  a  clean  egg-shell.  In  order  to 
glaze  it,  which  is  the  next  process,  the  biscuit  ware  is 
dipped  in  a  tub  containing  a  mixture  of  about  sixty 
parts  of  litharge,  ten  of  clay,  and  twenty  of  ground 
flint,  diffused  in  water  to  a  creamy  consistence, 
when  taken  out  enough  adheres  to  the  piece  to 
uuiform  glazing  when  again  heated;  for  which 
the  pieces  are  repacked  up  in  the  seggars,  witb 
of  pottery  interposed  between  each  and  fixed  in  the 
kiln  as  before.  The  glazing  mixture  fuses  at  a  very 
moderate  heat,  and  gives  an  uniform  glossy  coating, 
which  finishes  the  process  for  common  white  ware; 
though  tlie  painting  and  gilding  require  subsequent 
attention. 

The  process  as  described  by  M.  Chaptal,  to 
"  Chemistry,  as  applied  to  the  Arts,"  we  are  in 
for  a  part  of  this  article,  is  somewhat  different.  The 
workman,  be  says,  begins  by  tnoiateniug  the  paste  and 
kneading  it  with  the  hands  to  give  it  the  requisite  soft- 
ness.   The  workman  afterwards  lakes  the  quantity  he 
thinks  necessary  for  his  work.    He  sticks  this  piece 
of  paste  upou  the  middle  of  the  horizontal  wheel, 
to  which  lie  gives  a  rotatory  motion,  by  pushing 
with  his    foot  the  lower  wheel,   parallel  to  and 
fixed  on  the  same  axis ;  and  with  his  hands,  which 
he  applies  forcibly  to  the  paste,  he  shapes  his  work 
which  he  finishes  by  wooden  tools  applied  to  the  sides 
of  it  while  moving  rapidly  round,  in  consequence  of  the 
niotiou  given  to  the  wheel,  so  that  the  action  of  these 
mechanical  agents  is  equal  over  all  the  points  of  the  cir- 
cumference; the  workman  then  successively  employs 
his  hands  and  tools,  until  his  work  is  finished.  When 
it  is  wished  to  give  a  work  the  most  perfect  finishing 
possible,  it  is  again  carried  to  the  lathe,  when  it  list 
been  dried  a  little,  in  order  to  render  its  forms  more 
delicate  and  finished  by  means  of  various  steel  instru- 
ments well  sharpened.    Sometimes  several  of  these  pro- 
cesses are  united  in  the  execution  of  a  single  piece  of 
workmanship.    For   instance,    after  having  roughly 
given  the  principal  forms  the  workman  soaks  the  piece 
in  water,  and  places  it  io  a  plaster  mould ;  afterw  ards, 
by  means  of  a  wet  sponge,  with  which  he  presses  all 
the  points  of  the  surface,  he  fits  his  piece  of  « are  to 
every  part  of  the  mould,  and  makes  it  assume  the  esart 
shape.    The  moulded  figures  are  then  withdrawn  in 
order  to  dry  them.    The  labour  of  the  potter  who 
makes  figures  is  not  so  tedious,  but  it  requires  more 
address.    The  modeller,  as  well  as  the  turner,  has 
plaster  moulds  in  which  he  casts  the  paste,  and  having 
left  it  some  time  in  them  in  order  to  give  it  consistence, 
he  extracts  from  it  the  moulded  figures.    But  these 
figures  very  rarely  come  out  whole,  being  moulded  in 
pieces  which  are  afterwards  cemented  together.  They 
are  then  finished  off  with  ivory  tools,  a  pencil,  and  a 
sponge,  after  w  hich  tbey  are  dried. 

A  third  operation,  common  to  all  potters,  is  bakmp, 
or  firing:  the  construction  of  the  furnaces  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  potteries ;  in  general,  they 
are  round  or  square  towers,  the  interiors  of  which  pre- 
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sent  two  very  distinct  parts,  separated  by  ia  arch 
pierced  with  several  holes  which  give  a  passage  to  the 
flame.    We  may  employ,  almost  indiscriminately,  all 
kinds  of  combustibles  in  the  firing  of  coarse  earthen- 
ware ;  hut,  in  general,  that  which  gives  most  flame  is 
preferred ;  and  when  we  bake  porcelain,  we  make  use  of 
very  dry  white  wood  alone,  cut  into  small  billets  of  an 
uniform  size.  The  baking  of  porcelain  and  fine  earthen- 
Marcs  demands  particular  attention :  we  are  obliged  to 
enclose  every  separate  piece  in  a  case  or  frame,  formed 
of  a  very  porous  taste,  and  which  resists  the  action  of 
heat ;  by  this  means  we  prevent  the  pieces  baked  from 
running  or  adhering  to  each  other ;  and  we  also  prevent 
any  alteration  which  the  smoke  might  produce  in  their 
colour.    The  firing  of  porcelain  generally  lasts  from 
36  to  48  hours.    We  judge  of  the  state  of  the  baking 
by  proof-pieces,  as  tliey  arc  called,  placed  in  conve- 
nient situations,  and  which  we  can  draw  out  and  examine 
from  time  to  time.    It  often  happens,  that  the  pieces 
of  porcelain  adhere  to  the  sand  which  has  been  spread 
upon  the  bottom  of  their  case  or  frame,  in  order  to 
prevent  immediate  contact :  the  piece  thus  soiled,  is 
applied  to  an  iron  wheel,  upon  which  is  placed  emery 
bruised  in  water,  and  the  half  vitrified  sand  is  thus 
completely  removed.    This  is  the  reason  why  Uie  bot- 
toms of  porcelain  vessels  arc  never  covered  with  varnish 
on  the  place  which  rests  upon  the  sand. 

Of  all  the  beautiful  specimens  of  European  porcelain 
-which  have  been  made  in  imitation  of  the  oriental,  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  of  them  entirely  unite  the  ex- 
cellencies attaching  to  that  manufactured  in  China  and 
Japan.  Earthy  combinations  have  been  made  equally 
strong  and  infusible,  and  as  truly  porcelainous,  or  a 
substance  of  a  perfect  middle  nature  between  pottery 
and  glass,  when  burnt,  but  they  have  not  quite  rivalled 
the  best  Japanese,  in  delicate  whiteness  and  lustre.  To 
obtain  these  qualities,  which  have  always  been  esteemed 
the  most  essential,  that  of  infusibility  has  been  fre- 
quently sacrificed :  hence  those  that  make  a  near  ap- 
proach to  the  oriental  in  beauty  and  delicate  lustre,  of 
which  many  manufactures  in  different  parts  of  Europe 
have  afforded  capital  examples,  are  frequently  found  to 
soften  and  melt  down  in  an  intense  wind-furnace,  at 
-which  the  true  Nankin  or  Japan  china  undergo  no  change 
whatever.  Of  British  porcelain  the  curious  will  witness 
the  finest  specimens  at  the  manufactory,  at  Derby. 

There  are  some  earthen-wares,  which,  after  one 
baking,  attain  all  the  perfection  they  require :  such  as 
furnaces,  crucibles,  earths  made  into  bricks,  8cc.  But 
those  productions  of  the  pottery,  intended  to  hold 
liquids,  would  be  porous  and  ill  suited  to  the  end  for 
which  they  are  destined,  if  they  were  employed  after 
a  first  firing.  It  is  usual  to  cover  the  surface  with  a 
vitreous  coating,  which  does  not  admit  of  water  pene- 
trating :  it  is  this  vitreous  coating  which  is  called  var- 
nish or  glazing,  in  speaking  of  coarse  or  brown  earthen- 
ware ;  enamel,  in  speaking  of  the  white  earthen-ware ; 
covering,  when  the  finest  productions  of  the  potteries, 
porcelain  or  china,  are  mentioned.    The  varnish  of  Uie 


coarse  earthen-ware  is  made  of  lead :  for  this  purpose 
the  oxydea  of  lead  are  employed,  such  as  minium  or 
litharge,  or  rather  the  sulphuret  of  lead,  which  minera- 
logists call  galena,  and  which  is  known  in  the  language 
of  commerce,  and  of  the  potteries,  by  the  name  of 
potters'  ore.  Whatever  is  the  nature  of  the  substance 
which  forms  the  varnish,  it  is  not  employed  until  it  is 
so  well  pounded  that  it  remains  some  time  suspended 
in  water;  and  it  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  earthen- 
wares previously  well  dried,  or  by  soaking  them  in 
water  charged  with  it,  when  we  wish  to  cover  every 
part  of  their  surface  with  varnish,  or  by  throwing  the 
same  water  upon  such  parts  as  we  may  wish  to  varnish 
separately  and  distinctly  from  the  rest. 

In  the  greatest  number  of  establishments  of  the  com- 
mon kind  of  pottery  in  Paris,  they  begin  by  drying  in 
the  shade  the  pieces  they  wish  to  varnish ;  and  when 
they  have  acquired  the  necessary  degree  of  consistence, 
they  are  plunged  into  water  which  holds  suspended  in 
it  a  fat  earth  minutely  divided,  and  previously  passed 
through  a  silk  sieve ;  the  pieces  arc  then  hastily  drawn 
out,  covered  by  this  operation  by  a  slight  coat  of  this 
earth.   The  colour  of  these  earths  forms  the  ground 
of  the  colour  of  the  ware;  and  when  a  green  colour 
is  wanted,  a  little  copper  filings  are  added.    Upon  this 
coat  of  fat  earth,  a  liule  dried,  we  may  apply  the  sul- 
phuret of  lead,  by  projecting  water  charged  with  this 
mineral  upon  the  ware :  but  it  is  almost  every  where 
mixed  with  equal  parts  of  sand ;  the  mixture  of  these 
two  substances  is  pounded,  so  as  to  render  it  impalpa- 
ble; it  is  soaked  in  water,  and  the  piece  of  ware  is 
covered  with  it  where  we  wish  to  lay  on  the  varnish. 
It  is  easy  to  see,  that  by  this  method  we  may  vary  and 
shade  at  pleasure  the  colour  of  the  ware:  it  is  only 
requisite  to  apply  separately,  upon  the  different  parts 
of  the  surface,  the  fat,  yellow,  white,  or  red  earths, 
and  mixed  or  not  with  copper-filings.    Some  potters 
do  not  apply  the  varnish  until  the  ware  has  undergone 
one  firing;  in  this  case  they  employ  less  varnish,  as 
they  only  apply  it  to  those  pieces  which  have  resisted 
the  action  of  the  fire ;  but  the  second  firing  which  be- 
comes necessary,  requires  more  workmanship,  consumes 
much  more  combustibles;  and  it  is  for  the  artist  to 
calculate  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  these  two 
methods.    A  black  and  vitreous  colour  may  be  given 
to  earthen-ware,  by  throwing  into  the  fire  at  the  time 
of  its  greatest  heat,  some  coal  in  powder  or  dust ;  the 
draught  of  the  fire  is  consequently  checked,  so  that  it 
is  filled  with  a  thick  smoke,  which  is  deposited  upon 
the  ware,  and  forms  a  coat,  which  is  vitrified  as  soou 
as  the  current  of  air  re-kindles  the  fire.    On  throwing 
common  sea-salt  upon  a  well-hcated  fire,  the  salt  is 
volatilued,  and  attaches  itself  in  part  to  the  softened 
surfaces  of  the  earthen-ware,  where  it  produces  a  com- 
mencement of  vitrification.    These  two  last  methods 
are  only  applicable  when  die  fire  is  very  strong,  and 
where  the  ware  can  undergo  a  sudden  heat  without  flying 
or  melting.    It  would  be  impossible  to  practice  it  how- 
ever in  our  common  potters'  furnaces. 

6  M.  M.  Chaptal 
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M.  Chaptal  endeavoured  for  a  long  time  to  find  a 
substitute  for  the  sulphuret  of  lead,  by  a  varnish  which 
should  unite  tbe  same  advantages,  and  be  at  the  same 
time  more  economical.  He  first  tried  pounded  glass ; 
and  obtained  very  satisfactory  results  from  it.  "  1  begin," 
be  says,  "  first,  by  pounding  with  great  care  pieces  of 
clear  broken  glass,  and  when  1  have  reduced  them  to 
a  very  fine  powder,  I  sprinkle  with  this  powder  the 
surface  of  the  earthen-ware,  covered  with  a  weak  coat 
of  fat  clay,  according  to  the  process  above  described. 
We  may  also  mix  this  glass-powder  with  fat  clay,  dilute 
the  whole  in  water,  and  plunge  into  it  the  dried  pieces : 
this  second  process  succeeds  extremely  well.  This  var- 
uish  covers  well,  it  is  not  dangerous  to  use  it,  it  is  very 
economical,  and  does  not  require  so  much  heat  as  the 
former.  Since  the  year  1782,  when  1  made  it  known, 
and  executed  it  on  a  large  scale,  it  has  received  some 
useful  improvements  in  die  potteries  of  Normandy, 
Languedoc,  and  Venaissin.  I  have  also  employed  with 
success,  volcanic  products,  which  I  treated  in  the  same 
maimer  with  the  other  varnishes.  I  transmitted  in 
1785,  to  the  Comptroller-general  of  the  Finances,  a 
Considerable  number  of  bottles  made  of  lava,  and 
pieces  of  earthen-ware  varnished  with  lava,  that  be 
might  submit  them  to  experiments,  and  have  their  qua- 
lity ascertained :  the  results  of  these  experiments  were 
very  favourable.  M.  Pourmy  derived  great  advantage 
from  this,  by  applying  it  to  the  manufacture  of  water- 
eoolers,  which  he  established  at  Paris."  The  enamel 
with  which  the  earthen-ware  called  Delft,  is  covered, 
is  merely  glass,  rendered  opaque  by  the  interposition 
of  the  oxyde  of  tin,  which  requires,  in  order  to  pass 
to  vitrification,  a  greater  degree  of  heat  than  the  other 
substances  which  are  mixed  with  it.  Every  artist  has 
his  oavii  recipe  and  process  for  making  his  enamel,  but 
all  of  them  take  lead  and  tin  ss  their  base,  which  they 
oxydate  and  mix  in  various  proportions,  with  we II- burnt 
sand.  The  composition  which  furnished  Chaptal  with 
the  finest  enamel  waa  the  following:  he  calcines  with 
great  care,  equal  parts  of  lead  and  till :  when  die  two 
metals  pass  to  the  state  of  oxyde,  and  present  a  fine 
powder  only,  they  are  carefully  pounded  a 
through  the  sieve :  this  powder  is  then  boiled, 
is  thrown  upon  it:  after  the  deposit  is  formed,  a  fresn 
quantity  of  water  is  poured  upon  the  deposit,  in  order 
to  dilute  it;  he  then  decants  the  water,  which  holds  in 
suspension  the  most  minutely  divided  parts,  and  allows 
rt  to  M'Ule.  The  residue  is  pounded,  sifted,  and  treated 
with  water  in  the  same  manner ;  and  by  repeating  this 
course  of  operations  several  times,  tbe  whole  is  brought 
to  the  same  degree  of  fineness  and  tenuity :  this  pow- 


der is  afterwards  dried,  in  older  to  use  it  as  occasion 
requires.  On  tbe  other  hand,  he  calcines  very  white 
fliHts,  free  from  all  foreign  matter,  and  purifies  them 
from  the  salt  of  tartar,  so  that  there  is  only  »  carbonate 
of  potash.  These  three  substance*  being  thus  pre-  j 
pared,  be  weighs  H>)  parts  of  mixed  oxydts  of  lead 
and  tin,  100  parte  of  calcined  flint,  and  200  parts  of 
carbonate  of  potash :  all  these  are  to  be  well  mixed, 


niel 


and  melted  in  a  crucible.  Merret  has  suggested  the 
substitution  of  white  oxyde  of  antimony  for  the  oxyde 
of  tin.  Dauet  also  observed,  that  a  fine  enamel  was 
obtained  by  melting  white  clay  with  gypsum.  But 
these  processes  are  not  yet  sufficiently  confirmed  by  ex- 
periments, to  entitle  them  to  be  adopted  in  the  manu- 
factories. The  enamel  of  delft-ware,  may  be  coloured 
by  adding  various  metallic  oxydes  to  the  composition. 
The  following  are  receipts  given  by  M.  Cbaptal  for 
the  composition  of  the  coloured  enamels : — 

1st  Azure  blue.  Three  ounces  of  zaffie,  and  60 
grains  of  calcined  copper,  added  to  six  pounds  of  the 
e  Dam  el  composition. 

2nd.  Turkish  blue.  Six  pounds  of  white  enamel, 
three  ounces  of  oxydated  copper,  98  grams  of  zaffre, 
48  grains  of  manganese. 

3rd.  Cretn.  Six  pounds  of  white  enamel,  three 
ounces  of  oxydated  copper,  60  grains  of  iron-filings. 

4th.  Shining  Mack,  or  deep  blue.  Six  pounds  of 
white  euamel,  three  ounces  of  zaffre,  three 
manganese. 

5th.  Very  brilliant  black.  Six  pounds  of 
»1,  six  ounces  of  red  tartar,  and  three 
manganese. 

6\h.  Purple.  Six 
ounces  of  manganese. 

7th.  Yellow.  Six  pounds  of  white  enamel,  three 
ounces  of  tartar,  7-  grains  of  manganese. 

8th.  Sea-green.  Six  pounds  of  white  enamel,  three 
ouuees  of  oxyde  of  copper,  60  grains  of  zaffre. 

9th.  Violet.  Six  pounds  of  white  enamel,  two  ounces 
of  manganese,  46  grains  of  oxyde  of  copper. 

Whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  euamel,  when  we 
wish  to  apply  it,  it  must  be  pounded  and  diluted  in 
water,  and  we  must  throw  this  water  which  holds  it  in 
suspcnsiou,  upon  the  vessels  which  have  been  already 
fired  once ;  the  water  is  absorbed  into  the  texture  of  the 
ware,  and  the  enamel  powder  remains  on  tbe  surface. 
A  second  firing,  stronger  than  the  first,  must  be  given 
to  tbe  ware,  in  order  to  melt  the  enamel.  As  it  is 
material  to  preserve  its  fine  white  colour  to  tbe  delft- 
ware,  it  must  be  tired  in  cases,  in  the  same  manner 
as  porcelain.  The  earthen-ware  of  Mr.  Wedgwood, 
having  acquired  great  celebrity  wherever  it  is  known, 
under  the  appellation  of  English  ware,  or  Wedgwood's 
ware,  we  shall  describe  the  principal  compositions 
which  form  the  colours  of  Uiis  ware. 

.first  Process,  or  Preparation  of  the  Ingredient**— 
t.  A  white  earth  from  Ayoree,  tn  North  America  : 
calcine  this  in  n  red-heat  about  half  an  hour.  2. 
Bronae-powder.  Dissolve  one  ounce  of  pure  gold  in 
aqua  regia  ;  precipitate  it  with  copper ;  then  wash  the 
precipitate  with  hot  water  ttli  it  is  sweet,  or  clean  from 
the  acid;  dry  it,  and  lay  it  up  for  use.  S.  Take  two 
ounces  of  crude  antimony,  levigated,  two  ounces  of 
tin  ashes,  and  six  ounces  of  white-lead ;  mix  them  well 
together,  and  calciue  them  in  a  potter's  furnace  along 
with  glass  cream-coloured  ware.  4,  Take  eight 
of  good  smalt,  one  ounce  of  roasted  borax. 
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ounces  of  red-lead,  and  one  ounce  of  nitre ;  mix  the 
ingredients  well  together,  and  fire  them  in  a  crucible, 
in  *  potter's  bisctdt-o«eu.  5.  Take  English  copperas, 
or  vitriol  of  iron,  calcine  it  in  a  moderate  red-lieat 
about  two  hours,  then  wash  it  in  hot  water  till  it  is 
sweet;  dry  it  and  lay  it  up  for  use.  6.  White-lead. 
7.  Flint,  calcined  and  ground.  8.  Manganese.  !>- 
lO.  Copper,  calcined  to  blackness. 

cut,  or  compounding  and  mixing  the 
Colours. 

Shitting  Black,  A. — Three  ounces  of  No.  8,  above, 
three  ounces  of  No.  9,  three  ounces  of  No.  10,  eleven 
ounces  of  No.  6,  and  six  ounces  of  die  green,  F,  be- 
low. 

Red,  B. — Two  ounces  of  No.  1,  two  ounces  of 
No.  3,  one  ounce  of  No.  5,  and  three  ounces  of 

No.  6. 

Orange,  C. — Two  ounces  of  No.  1,  fourteen  ounces 
of  No.  3,  half  an  ounce  of  No.  5,  and  four  ounces  of 
No.  (j. 

Dry  Black,  D. — One  ounce  of  No.  4,  and  two 
ounces  of  No.  8. 

White,  E.— -Two  ounces  of  No.  1,  and  two  ounces 
of  No.  6. 

Green,  F. — One  ounce  of  No.  I,  two  ounces  of 
No.  3,  and  five  ounces  of  No.  4. 

Blue,  G.— One  ounce  of  No.  1,  and  fire  ounces  of 
No.  4. 

Yellow,  H.— No.  3,  alone. 

Third  Proem,  or  Application  of  the  Encauitic 
Bronte  and  Colours. — Application  of  the  Bronze,  1. 
— When  the  vessels  are  finished  ready^for  burning,  and 
before  they  are  quite  dry,  grind  some  of  the  powder, 
No.  2,  in  oil  of  turpentine,  and  apply  it  to  the  vessels, 
or  figures,  widi  a  sponge  or  pencil,  to  imitate  bronze, 
in  such  a  manner  as  your  fancy,  directs : .  polish  this  pow- 
der iipou  the  vessel,  or  figure,  and.  bwn>  it,  in  such  a 
furnace,  and  such  a  degree  of  beat,  as  is  uecejsary  for  the 
ware  ;  after  it  is  buntt,  burnish  the  bronze  upon  the  vessel 
to  what  degree  you  please,  end  the  process  is  finished. 

4nother  Method  of  applying  the  Brmtu  after  the 
Hare  is  fired  Biscuit,  at  tome  figures  or  I'euelt  may 
be  too  delicate  to  bear  the.  Process  J<  K.-— Take  four 
ounces  of  No.  6^  and  one  ounce  of  No.  7,  grind  them 
well  together ;  spread  this  very  thin,  with  a  sponge  or 
pencil,  over  die  ware  to  be  bronzed,  and  fire  it  till  this 
layer  of  size  is  fluxed,  which  may  be  done  in  a  putter's 
furnace;  then  take  the  powder,  No.  «,  and  apply  it  to 
the  veasel,  as  before  directed;  then  burn  the  ware  over 
again,  tiU  the  powder  adheres  to  the  size:  burnish,  fee., 
as  before. 

.  Application  of  the  Shining  Black  upon  Red  Vmtlt, 
in  tie  Manner  of  the  Antique  Etruscan  feats,  L*~» 
Take  the  colour,  A,  grind  it  very  fine  widi  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, and  with  it  trace  the  outlines  of  the  design  you 
lutend  to  have  upon  the  vessel;  then  fill  up  the  vacant 
spaces  very  even,  and  shade  die  drapery,  etc.  Fire  the 
in  a  beat  sufficient  to  flux  the  black,  and  they 
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Another  Method  to  produce  a  different  Effect  with 
the  same  Colour,  in  the  Manner  ofthe  Etruscans,  M. 
—Paint  the  design  with  the  black  laid  on  as  dead  co- 
louring, upon  the  red  biscuit-ware,  and  cut  up  or  finish 
the  design  with  red  and  other  colours ;  for  which  purpose 
the  above-mentioned  ones  are  prepared;  they  must  also 
be  ground  in  oil  of  turpentiue,  and  burnt  upon  the 
vessels  in  a  inutne,  or  enamel-kiln. 

Another  Method  to  produce,  in  a  more  expeditious 
Way,  nearly  the  Effect  of  the  Process  L>  N. — Take 
the  red,  B,  or  the  orange,  C,  and  lay  in  your  design 
with  it,  as  a  dead  colour,  upon  black  biscuit  vessels ; 
and  shade  it  with  the  black,  D,  with  or  without  the  ad- 
dition of  any  of  the  other  colours;  firing  them  upon 
the  vessels  as  before  directed.  The  covering  of  porce- 
lain is  a  vitreous  and  transparent  matter,  which  must  be 
appUed  exactly  over  all  die  points  of  the  surface,  and 
incorporated  with  the  paste,  without  cracking  or  flying. 

Count  Milly,  who,  in  his  work  upon  porcelain,  has 
made  us  acquainted  with  three  compositions  for  the  co- 
vering, makes  them  consist  of  the  same  materials,  vary- 
ing the  proportions  only. 

Third 
Compos. 
It 


It 


Pure  and  colourless  substances  alone  must  be 

for  the  covering.  Feldspar  is  also  made  use  of.  What- 
ever be  the  composition,  we  must  grind,  with  the 
greatest  care,  the  substances  which  enter  into  it;  their 
powder  must  be  diluted  in  water,  and  a  paste  formed 
with  it,  which  must  be  macerated  in  water  like  the  mass 
of  the  porcelain.  When  we  use  it,  it  must  be  diluted 
in  water,  so  as  to  give  it  a  tolerable  hqoidity ;  and  wo 
must  plunge  in  this  liquid  the  porcelain  which  has 
nlready  undergone  the  first  firing.  Figures,  and  gene- 
rally all  porcelain  articles  which  are  neither  to  be 
painted  nor  exposed  to  water,  have  no  occasion  for  any 
covering;  they  are  then  sold  in  the  state  of  biscuit. 
When  the  biscuit  has  received  its  covering,  it  constitutes 
white  porcelain ;  and  in  this  state  it  may  be  applied  to 
every  purpose.  Hitherto  we  have  only  considered 
earthen-ware  in  respect  to  its  ntUity;  but  art  has  so 
perfected  this  valuable  branch  of  our  industry,  that  we 
have  sncceeded  in  executing,  in  earthen-ware,  the  most 
complicated  designs,  with  astonishing  elegance  and  pre- 
cision. "  There  is  no  one,"  says  M.  Chaptal,  "  who 
does  not  admire  the  beauty  of  form,  the  correctness  of 
design,  and  brilliancy  of  colouring,  in  the  porcelains  of 
Sevres,  and  those  of  Messrs.  Dilk  and  ■  Guerrard." 
Among  these  prodigies  of  French  industry,  some  parts 
of  diem  belong  to  the  art  of  design,  and  some  to  che- 
mistry; with  the  latter  branch,  in  particular,  we  are 
now  occupied.  The  application  of  colours  upon  por- 
celain presents  to  ns  some  very  interesting  points  of 
view :  on  the  one  hand,  the  nature  and  choice  of  the 
colours  ;  on  the  other,  the  art  of  applying  and  incor- 
Thc  colours  are  all  derived  from  the 
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metallic  oxydes;  these  alone  retain  sufficient  fixity  to 
prevent  the  fire  from  destroying  them.  Nay,  the  me- 
tallic colours,  although  dull,  in  general,  when  applied, 
acquire  lustre  when  they  are  subjected  to  the  action  of 
the  fire.  The  colours  "are  incorporated  with  a  flux, 
which  varies  in  the  different  manufactories.  The  fol- 
lowing composition  is  generally  adopted:— 

Drachim.  Grains. 
Glass,  in  powder,  free  from  lead,    4  0 

Calcined  borax,  2    .  12 

Purified  nitre,  4    .  24 

These  substances  are  carefully  mixed  and  divided, 
and  then  vitrified  in  a  crucible.  This  glass  is  afterwards 
ground,  and  incorporated  with  the  colour.  Gum,  or 
oil  of  lavender,  is  used  as  a  vehicle,  when  we  wish  to 
Jay  it  on  the  biscuit.    For  this  purpose,  a  pencil  is 


used,  and  all  the  method*  known  in  painting.  Oxyde 
of  gold,  called  precipitate  of  Cassius,  makes  purple 
colour.  Gold,  precipitated  by  tin  and  silver,  produces 
violet  colour.  Copper,  precipitated  from  its  solutions 
in  the  acids  by  the  alkalis,  furnishes  us  with  a  fine  gTcen. 
The  saffron  of  Mars  and  colchotar  produce  the  red*. 
Zaffre  makes  blue.  Diaphoretic  antimony,  mixed  with 
glass  of  lead,  forms  the  yellow.  The  browna  ami 
blacks  are  made  with  iron-filings  and  strong  doses  of 
zaffre.  The  oxyde  of  chrome  forms  a  fine  green.  M. 
Brongniart,  director-general  of  the  porcelain  manufac- 
tory at  Sevres,  has  already  attained  several  very  im- 
portant improvements  in  this  branch  of  industry  ;  mi 
the  manufacture  of  porcelain  may  expect  great  progress 
from  the  real  and  intelligence  of  this  experienced  na- 
turalist. 


PRINTING. 


Much  has  been  written  ou  the  history  of  this  art; 
as,  however,  our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  enter  at  large 
on  the  subject,1  we  shall  briefly  extract  a  paragraph  or 
two  from  Dr.  Thomsons  excellent  History  of  the  Royal 
Society,  to  which  we  gladly  refer  our  readers  for  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  information,  and  many  curious 
and  valuable  articles  ou  almost  all  kinds  of  scientific 
subjects. 

Printing  was  discovered  at  Haarlem,  in  Holland,  by 
Coster,  and  the  first  book  was  printed  in  the  year  1430. 
It  was  a  Dutch  piece  of  theology,  printed  only  on  one 
side  of  the  page,  and  in  imitation  of  manuscript.  The 
first  attempts  at  printing  were  upon  loose  leaves,  and 
the  printed  part  was  accompanied  with  cuts,  somewhat 
in  the  manner  of  our  present  ballads.  Coster's  method 
was  to  cut  out  the  letters  upon  a  wooden  block.  He 
took  for  an  apprentice  John  Fust,  or  Faustus,  and 
bound  him  to  secrecy.  But  Fust  ran  away  with  his 
master's  materials,  and  set  up  for  himself  at  Mentz. 
He  bad  a  servant  called  Peter  Schocffer,  who  first  in- 
vented separate  metal  types.  Fust,  upon  seeing  them  was 
so  delighted,  that  he  gave  him,  Schoeffer,  his  daughter 
in  marriage,  and  made  him  his  partner.  The  first  book 
they  printed  is  said  to  have  been  Cicero  dc  Officii*, 
which  bears  the  date  of  1405.  But  other  books  are 
mentioned  with  earlier  dates,  1457,  1442.  They 
printed  a  number  of  Bibles,  in  imitation  of  manu- 
script, and  Fust  carried  them  to  Paris  for  sale.  The 
Parisians,  upon  comparing  together  the  different  co- 
pies, were  confounded  at  the  exact  similarity  they  bore 


to  each  other  in  every  part,  a  similarity  so  great,  that 
the  most  exact  copyist  could  uot  have  attained  it.  They 
accused  Fust  of  being  possessed  of  some  diabolical  art. 
This  at  once  obliged  him  to  discover  the  secret ;  and 
gave  origin  to  the  story  of  Dr.  Faustus. 

After  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing,  thu« 
brought  about  at  Paris,  it  quickly  made  its  way  over 
the  whole  of  Europe.  The  first  book  printed  in  Eng- 
land is  said  to  have  been  Rufinus  on  the  Creed :  printed 
at  Oxford,  in  1468. 

At  first,'  the  impression  was  taken  off  with  a  list, 
coiled  up,  as  the  card-makers  use  at  this  day.  But 
when  they  came  to  use  single  types,  they  employed 
stronger  paper,  with  vellum  and  parchment.  At  last, 
the  press  was  introduced,  and  brought  gradually  to  its 
present  state.  The  same  observation  applies  to  the  ink. 
At  first,  the  common  writing-ink  was  employed,  and 
the  printing-ink,  of  lamp-black  and  oil,  at  present  used, 
was  introduced  by  degrees.  Rolling-press  printing  was 
not  used  in  England  [till  the  time  of  King  James  the 


First ;  and  then  it  was  brought  from  Antwerp  by  the 
industrious  John  Speed. 

The  workmen  employed  in  this  art  are  compositors 
and  pressmen.  The  first  are  those  whose  business  it  is 
to  range  and  dispose  the  letters  into  words,  lines,  pages, 
8tc.  The  pressmen  are  those  who,  properly  speakm^, 
are  the  printers,  as  they  take  off  the  impressions  from 
the  letters  after  they  are  prepared  for  that  purpose  by 
the  compositors.  The  types  being  provided  for  lie 
compositor,  he  distributes  each  kind  by  itself  into  small 
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cells  or  boxes  made  in  two  wooden  frames  called 
the  upper-case  and  the  lower-case.  The  cells  in  the 
upper-case  are  ninety-eight  in  number:  those  of  the 
lower-case  are  fifty-four. 

The  upper-case  contains  two  alphabets  of  capitals, 
large  and  small  capitals.  They  also  contain  cells  for 
the  figures,  the  accented  letters,  the  characters  used  in 
references  to  notes,  &c.  ;  and  one  cell,  the  middle  one 
in  the  bottom  row,  for  the  small  letter  k.  The  capitals 
in  this  case  are  disposed  alphabetically. 

The  lower-case  is  appropriated  to  the  small  letters, 
the  double  letters,  the  points,  parentheses,  spaces,  and 
quadrats.  The  boxes  of  the  lower-case  are  of  different 
sizes,  the  largest  being  for  the  letters  most  in  use  :  but  the 
arrangement  is  not,  in  this  iustance,  alphabetical,  the 
letters  oftenest  wanted  being  placed  nearest  to  the 
compositor's  hand.  As  there  is  no  guide  on  the  out- 
side of  the  boxes  to  denote  the  letters  which  they 
respectively  contain,  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  dex- 
terity manifested  by  the  compositor  in  taking  up  the 
letters  as  he  wants  them  from  the  different  cells. 
Each  case  is  placed  iu  an  inclined  direction,  that 
the  compositor  may  reach  the  upper-case  without  any 
difficulty. 

The  instrument  in  which  the  letters  are  set  is  called 
a  composing-stick  ;  it  consists  of  a  long  plate  of  brass 
or  iron,  on  the  side  of  which  arises  a  ledge  that  runs 
the  whole  length  of  the  plate,  and  serves  to  support  the 
letters,  the  sides  of  which  are  to  rest  against  it.  Along 
this  ledge  is  a  row  of  holes  for  a  screw  intended  to 
lengthen  or  shorten  the  line,  by  moving  the  sliders 
farther  from  or  nearer  to  the  shorter  ledge  at  the 
end  of  the  composing-stick.  Where  marginal  notes 
are  required,  the  sliding  pieces  are  opened  to  a  proper 
distance  from  each  other.  Before  the  compositor  be- 
gins his  work  he  puts  a  thin  slip  of  brass  plate,  called  a 
rule,  cut  to  the  length  of  the  line,  and  of  the  same 
height  as  the  letter  in  the  composing-stick  parallel  with 
the  ledge,  against  which  the  letters  are  intended  to  rest. 
Being  thus  furnished  with  an  instrument  suited  to  hold 
the  letters  as  they  are  arranged  into  words,  lines,  he 
places  his  copy  on  the  upper-case  before  him,  and  hold- 
ing the  stick  in  bis  left  band,  his  thumb  being  over  the 
sbder,  with  the  right  he  takes  up  the  letters,  spaces, 
8tc.  one  by  one,  and  places  them  agaiust  the  rule, 
while  he  supports  them  with  his  left  thumb,  by  press- 
ing them  agaiust  the  slider,  the  other  hand  being  con- 
stantly employed  in  setting  in  other  letters.  Having 
composed  a  line,  be  takes  the  brass  rule  from  behind  it, 
and  places  it  before  the  letters  of  which  it  is  composed, 
and  proceeds  to  compose  another  line  in  the  same 
way.  But  before  be  removes  the  brass  rule  he  no- 
tices whether  the  line  ends  with  a  complete  word,  or 
with  au  entire  syllable  of  a  word,  including  the  hyphen. 
If  he  finds  that  bis  words  exactly  fill  the  measure,  he  has 
nothing  more  to  do  with  that  fine  but  proceeds  with  the 
next ,  but  if  he  finds  the  measure  not  entirely  filled  at 
the  ending  of  a  word  or  syllable,  be  puts  in  more 
the  distances  between  the  words 


the  measure  is  full ;  and  this  operation,  which  is 
called  justifying,  is  done  in  order  that  all  the  lines  in 
the  composing-stick  may  be  of  equal  length.  Much 
depends  upon  exactness  in  justifying,  and  great  care  is 
j  taken  by  compositors  that  the  lines  are  neither  too 
closely  wedged  into  the  composing-stick,  nor  yet  at  all 
loose  and  uneven.    The  spaces  are  pieces  of  rectal, 
.'  of  various  thicknesses,  exactly  shaped  like  the  shanks  of 
j  the  letters.    They  are  used  to  regulate  the  distances 
I  between  the  words. 

I     When  die  composing-stick  has  been  filled  with  lines, 
j  being  about  ten  or  twelve,  the  compositor  empties  it  on 
to  a  thin  board  called  a  galley,  of  an  oblong  shape  with 
a  ledge  on  two  sides  and  a  groove,  to  admit  a  false  bot- 
tom.   When  the  compositor  has  filled  and  emptied  bis 
stick  he  ties  it  up  with  a  piece  of  pack-thread,  and  re- 
moves it  from  the  galley  either  to  the  imposing  stone  or 
I  some  other  safe  and  convenient  place.    In  this  manner 
;  he  proceeds  until  he  has  composed  as  many  pages  as 
[  are  required  to  make  a  sheet,  or,  in  some  instances,  a 
half-sheet.    He  then  proceeds  to  arrange  the  pages  on 
the  imposing  stone,  which  is  a  large  oblong  stone 
of  five  or  six  inches  in  thickness.    The  pages  are  to 
be  so  arranged  that,  when  they  are  printed  tbey  may 
be  folded  to  follow  regularly.    Great  care  is  requisite 
in  the  imposing  of  a  sheet  or  half-sheet,  particularly  of 
works  in  sizes  less  than  folio  or  quarto. 

Having  laid  down  or  disposed  the  pages  in  right 
order  on  the  imposing-stone,  the  compositor  proceeds 
to  what  is  called  dressing  the  chases.  The  chase  is  • 
rectangular  iron  frame  of  different  dimensions,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  paper  to  be  printed  j  having  two 
cross  pieces  of  the  same  metal,  called  a  long  and  short 
cross,  mortised  at  each  end  so  that  they  may  be  taken 
out  occasionally.  By  the  different  situations  of  these 
crosses  the  chase  is  fitted  for  different  sized  volumes, 
as  folios,  quartos,  octavos,  &c.  To  dress  the  chase, 
a  set  of  furniture  is  necessary,  consisting  of  small  slips 
of  wood  of  different  dimensions.  The  first  thing  to 
be  done,  is  to  lay  the  chase  over  the  pages ;  after  this, 
that  part  of  the  furniture,  called  gutter-sticks,  is  placed 
between  the  respective  pages.  Then  another  part  of 
the  furniture,  called  reglets,  is  placed  along  the  sides 
of  the  crosses  of  the  chase.  The  reglets  are  of  such 
a  thickness  as  will  give  the  book  proper  margin  after 
it  is  bound.  Having  dressed  the  inside  of  the  pages, 
the  compositor  proceeds  to  do  the  same  with  their  out- 
sides,  by  putting  side-sticks  and  foot-sticks  to  them. 
Thus  the  pages  being  placed  at  proper  distances,  they 
are  all  utitied,  and  fastened  together  by  wooden  wedges, 
called  quoins.  These  wedges,  being  firmly  driven  up 
the  sides  and  feet  of  the  pages,  by  means  of  a  mnllet, 
and  a  piece  of  hard  wood  called  a  shooting-stick,  all 
the  letters  are  fastened  together.  The  work  in  this 
condition  is  called  a  form,  and  is  ready  for  the  press- 
man, who  lays  it  upon  the  press,  for  the  purpose  of 
pulling  a  proof.  W  hen  this  is  done,  the  form  or  forms 
are  rubbed  over  with  a  brush,  dipped  in  lye,  made  of 
pearl-ash  and  water ;  they  are  men  careftiMy  taken  off 
6  N  the 
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the  press,  and  the  proof  and  forma  delivered  to  the 
compositor's  further  care. 

As  it  is  impossible  for  the  most  careful  compositor 
so  to  compose  his  sheets  as  that  they  shall  not  re- 
quire to  be  carefully  read  and  corrected  before  the}* 
are  worked  off,  die  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  put  the 
poof,  with  the  copy  from  which  it  has  been  composed, 
into  the  hands  of  the  reader  or  corrector,  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  read  over  the  whole  proof  two  or  three  times 
with  great  care  and  attention,  marking  die  errata  in  the 
margin  of  every  page.  The  corrections  are  always 
placed  against  the  line  in  which  the  faults  are  found. 
There  are  different  characters  used  to  denote  different 
corrections :  thus  • — •  is  put  to  signify  Uiat  a  word  is 
divided  that  ought  to  be  in  one,  as  pe  rson,  instead  of 

person ;  a  mark  resembling  the  Greek  thcta  5  is  put  for 
dele,  to  intimate  that  something,  as  a  point,  letter, 
word,  &c.,  dashed  in  that  line,  is  to  be  taken  out.  If 
any  thing  is  to  be  inserted,  the  place  of  insertion  is 
marked  with  a  caret,  a,  and  the  thing  to  be  inserted 
written  in  the  margin.  Where  a  space  is  wanting  be- 
tween two  words,  or  letters,  that  are  intended  to  be 
separated,  a  parallel  line  must  be  drawn  where  the  sepa- 
ration ought  to  be,  and  a  mark  somewhat  resembling 
a  sharp  in  music  it  placed  in  the  margin.  An  inverted 
letter  or  word,  is  noticed  by  making  a  dash  under  it, 
and  a  mark,  nearly  resembling  the  dele  character  re- 
versed. 

Mr.  Slower,  in  his  Printer's  Grammar,  observes, 
that  marking  turned  letters  tries  a  corrector's  skill  in 
knowing  the  true  formation  of  them ;  without  which, 
it  would  be  better  to  mark  them  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  do  wrong  letters,  which  is  done  by  dashing  out 
the  wrong  letter,  and  writing  the  proper  one  in  the  mar- 
gin, unless  they  are  very  sure  they  can  distinguish  b,  d, 
n,  u,  p,  q,  s,  x,  z,  when  they  are  turned,  from  the 
same  letters  with  thair  nick  the  right  way.  Where  a 
space  rises  up  between  two  words,  it  is  noticed  by  a 
in  the  margin.  When  any  thing  is  transposed  it  is 
"  thus 

A     4     fS\  2 
you\jnerit / your  mistake 

for,  "  you  mistake  your  merit ;"  and  in  the  margin  it 
added  tr.  for  transposition.  Where  a  new  paragraph  is 
required,  a  line  in  the  shape  of  a  crotchet  [  is  made, 
and  the  same  mark  placed  in  the  margin ;  also  where 
a  paragraph  ought  not  to  have  been  made,  a  line  is 
drawn  from  the  broken-off  matter  to  the  next  para- 
graph ;  and  in  the  margin  is  written  no  break.  If  italic 
letters  are  to  be  changed  for  roman,  or  vice  versa,  a 

line  is  drawn,  thus   ,  under  the  letters,  and  rom. 

or  ita/.  is  written  in  the  margin.  Where  words  have 
been  struck  out  that  are  afterwards  approved  of,  dots 
arc  marked  under  such  words,  and  in  die  margin  is 
written  the  word  stet  Where  die  punctuation  is  re- 
quired to  be  altered,  the  semicolon,  colou,  and  period, 
are  encircled  in  the  margin.  The  comma  and  other 
points  are  marked  as  letters  and  words,  vbj.  with  a  long 


Y. 


oblique  line  immediately  before  them;  which  line  is 
intended  to  separate  the  different  corrections  from  each 
other  that  occur  in  the  same  line.  When  letters  of  a 
different  fount  or  size  are  improperly  introduced  into 
the  page,  they  arc  noticed  by  a  small  dash  drawn 
through  them,  and  the  letters  bp./,  in  the  margin. 
There  are  some  other  marks  used  in  correcting ;  such 
as  f°r  superior ;  where  it  is  necessary  to  insert  the 
apostrophe,  the  star,  or  other  reference  marks,  and 
superior  letters:  cap.  for  capital;  I.  c.  for  lower- 
case, &e. 

After  a  proof  sheet  has  been  read,  and  the  errata 
noticed  by  the  reader,  it  is  again  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  compositor,  who  proceeds  to  correct  in  the  metal 
what  has  been  marked  for  correction  in  the  proof.  For 
this  purpose  be  unlocks  the  form  ou  the  imposing  stone, 
by  loosening  the  quoins  or  wedges  which  bound  the 
letters  together.  He  then  casts  his  eye  over  one  page 
of  die  proof,  noticing  what  letters,  &c.  are  required. 
Having  gathered  as  many  corrections  from  the  cases, 
between  the  thumb  and  fore-finger  of  the  left  hand, 
as  he  can  conveniently  hold,  and  an  assortment  of 
spaces,  on  a  piece  of  paper,  or  in  a  small  square  box 
with  partitions  in  it,  he  takes  a  sharp-poiuted steel  bodkin 
in  bis  right  band.  Placing  the  point  of  the  bodkin 
at  one  end  of  die  line,  and  the  fore-finger  of  his  left 
hand  against  the  other,  he  raises  the  whole  line  suffi- 
ciently high  to  afford  him  a  clear  view  of  the  •pacing. 
He  then  changes  the  faulty  letters  or  words,  and  alters 
bis  spaces  before  he  drops  the  fine. 

The  first  proof  being  corrected,  another  is  pulled,  to 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  reader,  or  sent  to  the 
author  for  examination.  This  proof  being  read  and 
corrected  as  before,  a  revise  is  pulled,  to  see  whether 
all  the  errors  marked  in  the  last  proof  are  properly  cor- 
rected. When  the  sheet  is  correct,  the  forms  are  given 
to  the  pressman,  whose  business  is  to  work  them  off 
when  they  arc  so  prepared  and  corrected.  Four  things 
are  now  required ;  paper,  ink,  balls,  and  a  pros.  Tbe 
paper  is  prepared  for  use  by  being  dipped,  a  few  sheets 
at  a  time,  in  water,  and  afterwards  laid  in  a  heap  over 
each  other,  -to  make  the  water  penetrate  equally  into 
every  sheet ;  a  thick  deal  board  is  laid  upon  the  heap, 
on  which  is  placed  heavy  weights.  The  reason  why  the 
paper  is  to  be  wetted  before  it  is  in  a  fit  state  to  be 
printed  upon,  is,  that  it  may  be  made  sufficiently  soft 
to  adhere  closely  to  the  surface  of  the  letter,  and  take 
up  a  proper  quantity  of  ink,  that  it  may  receive  a  clear 
impression.  It  is  also  necessary  to  wet  tbe  paper,  lest 
its  stiff  and  harsh  nature,  when  dry,  should  injure  the 
face  of  the  letters. 

The  manufacture  of  good  common  ink  seems  to  be  as 
yet  very  imperfectly  understood.  That  used  in  fine  print- 
ing has  been  more  attended  to,  and  many  of  our  printers 
are  able  to  produce  impressions  in  a  great  degree  free 
from  that  offensive  brown  cast,  which  is  to  be  observed 
in  books  printed  with  what  is  called  common  iuk.  Tbe 
balls  used  in  laying  the  ink  on  tbe  forms  are  a  kind  of 
wooden  fun  neb,  with  handles,  tbe  cavities  of  which 
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are  stuffed  with  wool  or  hair,  and  covered  over  with 
a  pelt  prepared  for  the  purpose.    One  skin  generally 
makes  two  proper  sized  balls.    When  the  skin  has  been 
sufficiently  soaked  in  urine,  which  will  take  about  four- 
teen or  fifteen  hours,  it  is  curried,  by  putting  it  round 
an  iron  called  a  currying  iron,  or  round  some  upright 
post,  the  pressman  taking  hold  of  each  end  of  it,  and 
drawing  it  with  as  much  force  as  possible  backwards 
and  forwards,  till  it  is  rendered  soft  and  pliable.  He 
then  cuts  the  skin  exactly  in  two,  puts  the  pieces  under 
his  feet,  and  continues  to  tread  ou  them  till  they  are 
so  dry  as  to  stick  to  the  foot  in  treading.    The  skin  is 
then  laid  on  a  flat  stone,  and  stretched  as  much  as  pos- 
sible by  rubbing  the  ball-stock  upon  it.    It  is  then 
nailed  upon  the  ball-stock  in  plaits  about  an  inch  wide, 
thrusting  in  as  much  wool  as  the  cavity  of  the  stock 
and  the  skin  will  conveniently  hold.    If,  however,  too 
much  wool  be  put  in,  it  will  render  the  balls  hard 
and  difficult   to  work  with.    If  too  little  woolj  is 
in  the  balls,  they  soon  fall  into  wrinkles,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent an  equal  distribution  of  the  ink  on  their  surface. 
When  the  balls  are  thus  knocked  up,  as  it  is  termed, 
they  are  dipped  in  urine,  and  scraped  with  a  blunt 
knife  until  they  are  perfectly  clean ;  they  arc  then  dried 
with  a  clean  sheet  of  stout  paper,  and  patted  with  the 
hand  until  no  moisture  remains  on  the  surface.  The 
balls,  when  they  are  completed,  have  the  shape  and 
appearance   of  a  large  mallet,  used  by  stone-ma- 
sons, except  that,  their  surface  is  much  broader  and 
rounder. 

The  press  is  a  curious  and  complex  machine  :  it  con- 
sists of  two  upright  beams,  called  cheeks;  they  are 
generally  about  six  feet  one  inch  long,  eight  inches  and 
a  half  broad,  and  five  inches  thick,  with  a  tenon  at 
each  end.  The  tenon  at  the  upper  eud  of  the  cheek  is 
cut  across  the  breadth,  aud  enters  the  cap  within  half 
an  inch  of  the  top.  The  cap  is  a  piece  of  solid  timber, 
three  feet  long,  eleven  inches  wide,  and  four  inches 
thick.  The  lower  tenon  of  the  cheek  enters  the  feet, 
which  is  a  square  woodeu  frame  made  very  thick  and 
strong.  The  head,  which  is  moveable,  is  sustained  by 
two  iron  bolts  that  pass  through  the  cap.  The  spindle 
is  an  upright  piece  of  iron,  pointed  with  steel,  having  a 
male  screw  which  goes  into  the  female  one  in  the  head 
about  four  inches.  The  spiudle  is  so  contrived,  that 
when  the  pressman  'pulls  a  lever,  which  is  attached  to 
it,  the  pointed  end  of  it  works  in  a  steel  pan,  or  cup, 
supplied  with  oil,  which  is  fixed  to  an  iron  plate  let 
into  the  top  of  a  broad  thick  piece  of  mahogany,  with 
a  perfectly  plain  surface,  called  a  platten.  This  platten 
is  made  to  rise  and  fall  as  the  pressman  pulls  or  lets  go 
the  lever  or  bar.  When  the  platten  fails,  it  presses 
upon  a  blanket,  by  which  the  paper  is  covered  when  it 
lies  upon  the  form,  from  which  the  impression  is  in- 
,  tended  to  be  taken.  The  form  is  laid  upon  a  broad  flat 
stone,  or  thick  marble  slab,  which  is  let  into  a  wooden 
frame,  called  the  coffin,  and  which  is  made  to  move 
backwards  or  forwards,  by  the  turning  of  a  wince,  or 
rounce.    At  the  end  of  the  coffin  arc  three  frames; 


two  of  which  are  called  tympans,  and  the  remaining  one 
a  frisket. 

The  following  figure  will  afford  a  very  good  idea  of 
this 


The  tympana  are  square,  and  are  made  of  three  slips 
of  very  thin  wood,  and  at  the  top  a  piece  of  iron,  still 
thinner ;  that  called  the  outer  tympan  is  fastened  with 
hinges  to  the  coffin ;  they  are  both  covered  with  parch- 
ment, and  between  the  two  are  placed  blankets,  which 
are  necessary  to  take  off  the  impression  of  the  letters 
upon  the  paper.    The  frisket  is  a  square  frame  of  thin 
iron,  fastened  with  hinges  to  the  tympan ;  it  is  covered 
with  paper,  cut  in  the  necessary  places,  that  the  sheet, 
which  is  put  between  the  frisket  and  the  outer  tympan, 
may  receive  the  ink,  and  that  nothing  may  hurt  die 
margins.    To  regulate  the  margins,  a  sheet  of  paper  is 
fastened  upon  this  tympan,  which  is  called  the  tympan- 
sheet,  and  which  ought  to  be  changed  whenever  it  be- 
comes wet  with  the  paper  to  be  printed  upon.  On 
each  side  is  fixed  an  iron  point  which  makes  two  holes 
in  the  sheet,  which  is  to  be  placed  on  the  same  points 
when  the  impression  is  to  be  made  on  the  other  side. 
In  preparing  the  press  for  working,  or,  as  it  is  called 
by  pressmen,  making  ready  a  form,  great  care  and  at- 
tention is  requisite  that  the  printed  sheets  may  be  in 
proper  register,  r.  e.  that  the  lines  on  one  side  may  ex- 
actly fall  upon  the  backs  of  the  other.    That  the  im- 
pression may  be  equable,  the  parchment  which  covers 
the  outer  tympan  is  wetted  till  it  is  very  soft,  the 
blankets  are  then  put  in,  and  secured  from  slipping  by 
the  outer  tympan.    When  the  form  is  made  ready,  and 
every  thing  is  prepared  for  working,  one  man  beats  the 
letters  with  the  ink-balls,  another  places  a  sheet  of 
paper  on  the  tympan-sheet,  turns  down  the  frisket  upon 
it  to  keep  the  paper  clean  and  prevent  its  .slipping,  then 
bringing  the  tympan  upon  the  form,  and  turning  the 
rounce,  by  which  the  carriage,  holding  the  coffin,  stone, 
and  form,  is  moved,  he  brings  the  form  with  the  stone, 
&c,  under  the  platten;  pulls  with  the  bar,  bv  which 

the 
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the  pUtten  presses  the  blankets  and  paper  close  upon 
the  letter,  whereby  half  the  form  is  printed ;  then  easing 
the  bar,  be  draws  the  form  still  forward,  gives  a  second 
pull,  and  letting  go  the  bar,  turns  back  the  carriage, 
&c,  raises  the  tympaos  and  frisket,  takes  out  the 
printed  sheet  and  lays  on  a  fresh  one ;  and  this  is  re- 
peated till  he  has  taken  off  the  impression  upon  the  full 
number  of  sheets  of  which  die  edition  is  to  consist. 
One  side  of  every  sheet  being  thus  printed,  the  form, 
for  the  other  side,  is  laid  on  the  press,  and  worked  off 
in  the  same  manner. 

Such  is  the  description  and  operation  of  the  common 
printing  press,  of  which,  its  greatest  defect  is,  that  it 
does  not  produce  an  adequate  impression,  from  heavy 
works,  in  small  letter,  without  great  labour  and  atten- 
tion. It  has  therefore  been  long  a  desideratum  in  the  I J 
art  to  obtain  an  accession  of  power  in  die  press,  and  that  1 
power  adapted  to  the  very  moment  when  it  is  wanted,  j 1 
so  that  the  force  applied  might,  at  all  times,  be  equal :  i  j 
for  if  a  greater  force  be  required  in  one  part  of  the  pull 
than  in  another,  the  pressman,  either  from  fatigue  or 
negligence,  is  apt  to  slight  his  business.  This  object, 
so  much  wanted,  has,  in  a  great  measure,  been  at- 
tained by  the  press  invented  by  Earl  Stanhope,  of  which 
the  following  may  serve  as  a  brief  notice,  rather  than 
an  accurate  description ;  and  those  who  would  wi*h  for 
a  larger  and  fuller  account  we  refer  to  Slower' s  Prin- 
ter's Grammar,  in  which  the  several  parts  of  the  press 
are  illustrated  with  wood  cuts.  To  this  work,  indeed, 
we  acknowledge  our  obligations  for  much  of  tbe  pre- 
sent article.  In  the  common  press,  the  perfect  plane 
in  the  table  and  platten,  so  long  wished  for,  is 
completely  obtained.  Here  the  cheeks,  the  cap,  and 
the  winter,  of  the  old  press,  are  not  required.  In 
this  press  the  platten  is  fixed  to  the  apparatus  through 
which  the  screw  works ;  and  it  is  suspended  to  tbe 
short  arm  by  a  lever,  provided  with  a  counterbalancing 
weight,  by  which  the  form  is  released  from  the  platten, 
at  the  return  after  tbe  pull.  Instead  of  the  stone  is 
substituted  a  cast-iron  block,  which  has  its  upper  sur- 
face made  accurately  Oat,  and  is  laid  correctly  hori- 
zontal; this,  with  the  provision  made  for  a  vertical 
pressure  on  die  platten,  and  the  care  taken  to  bring  its 
lower  face  parallel  to  the  surface  of  tbe  block  ensures 
an  uniform  pressure  on  the  form. 

We  may  now  notice  an  improvement  in  tbe  common 
printing-press,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Ridley,  to  whom  the 
Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  8tc.,  in  the  Adelpbi, JJ 
voted  a  premium  of  forty  guineas.    In  this  press,  tbe  P 
head  is  the  chief  object  of  improvement,  from  which 
the  screw,  hitherto  in  use,  is  taken  away,  and  a  perpen- ' 
dicular  bar  of  steel,  with  a  conical  end  lodged  in  a  cup: 
on  the  platten,  substituted  in  its  stead.    The  purchase 
is  obtained  by  means  of  a  spindle  through  each  side  of 
the  press,  near  the  bar,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  three 
chains;  the  two  outer  ones  serving  to  pull  down  tbe 
bar  and  platten,  and  tbe  middle  to  raise  or  recover 
them  again.   To  one  end  of  this  spindle  is  fixed  a 
lever  or  handle,  two  feet  long,  which,  by  means  of 


two  chains  pulls  down  the  platten  with  any  force  re- 
quired. At  the  other  end  of  tbe  spindle  is  also  another 
lever,  with  a  weight  acting  as  a  fly,  which  weight  may 
be  fixed  by  means  of  botes  in  the  lever,  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  centre  as  may  be  judged  necessary  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done.  No  work 
with  this  press  requires  more  than  one  pull. 

We  now  come  to  the  Stereotype  method  of  printing, 
to  which  the  same  presses  are  adapted  as  are  required 
by  tbe  common  mode.  The  mode  of  stereotype- 
prhiting  is  this :  first,  to  set  up  a  page,  for  instance, 
in  tbe  common  way,  and  when  it  is  icndcied  perfectly 
correct,  a  cast  of  plaster,  hereafter  described,  is  to  be 
taken  from  it,  in  this  cast  the  metal  for  the  stereotype  U 
to  be  poured.  This  method  of  printing,  riiough  not 
by  any  means  a  new  invention,  has  been  lately  brought 
into  practice  by  Earl  Stanhope;  but,  as  the  subject 
has,  of  bite  years,  caused  some  warm  discussions,  we 
must  not  pass  it  over. 

'The  history  of  the  invention  of  modem  stereotype 
is,  like  that  of  common  printing,  involved  in  some  ob- 
scurity as  to  tbe  name  of  the  person  to  whom  justly 
belongs  the  honour  of  an  invention  so  useful  and  can- 
ons. Mr.  Andrew  Tilloch,  the  editor  of  tbe  Philo- 
sophical Magazine,  has  given  the  following  extract, 
translated  from  a  Dutch  writer,  which  deserves  to  be 
noticed. 

"  Above  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  Dutch  were  in 
possession  of  the  art  of  printing  with  solid  or  fixed 
pes,  which,  m  every  respect,  was  superior  to  that  of 
dot's  stereotype.  It  may,  however,  be  readily  com- 
prehended that  their  -letters  were  not  cut  in  so  elegant 
a  manner,  especially  when  we  reflect  on  the  progress 
which  typography  has  made  since  that  period.  Samuel 
and  J.  Leuchtman,  booksellers  at  Leyden,  have  still  m 
iheir  possession  the  forms  of  a  quarto  Bible,  which 
were  constructed  in  this  ingenious  maimer.  Many 
thousand  impressions  were  thrown  off,  which  are  in 
every  body's  hand,  and  the  letters  are  still  good. 

"  The  inventor  of  this  useful  art  was  J  %  Vender 
Mcy,  father  of  tbe  well-known  painter  of  that  name. 
About  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  he  resided  at 
I^yde-n.  With  the  assistance  of  Muller,  the  clergyman 
of  the  German  congregation  there,  who  carefully  super- 
intended the  correction,  be  prepared  and  cast  the  plates 
for  the  above-mentioned  quarto  Bible.  This  Bible  be 
published  also  in  folio,  with  large  margins,  ornamented 
with  figures ;  the  forms  of  which  are  still  in  the  hands 
of  Elive,  bookseller,  at  Amsterdam :  also  an  English 
New  Testament,  and  Schaaf 's  Syriac  Dictionary,  the 
forms  of  which  were  melted  down.  Likewise  a  small 
Greek  Testament,  in  18mo. 

"As  far  as  is  known,  Vander  Mey  printed  nothing 
else  in  this  manner;  and  the  art  of  preparing  solid 
blocks  was  lost  at  his  death;  or,  at  least,  was  not 
afterwards  employed."  The  Dutch  editor  supposes  that 
the  reason  Vander  Mey's  invention  was  dropped,  was, 
process  in  itself  is  very  advantageous, 
tpensive  than  tbe  usual  method  of 
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printing,  except  in  tho.se  cases  were  such  works  are  to 
be  printed  as  are  indispensably  necessary,  and  of  stauding 
worth.  Mr.  Tilloch,  however,  is  of  a  directly  con- 
trary opinion.'* 

lit  the  year  1781/  was  printed,  by  and  for  J.  Ni- 
chols, London,  a  very  interesting  pamphlet,  entitled 
Biographical  Memoirs  of  William  ( ■  ed ;  i uc 1  tiding  a 
particular  account  of  his  progress  in  the  art  of  block- 
printing.  The  first  part  of  the  pamphlet  was  printed 
from  a  MS.,  dictated  by  Ged  some,  time  before  his 
death;  the  second  part  was  written,  by  his  daughter, 
for  whose  benefit  the  profits  of  the  publication  were 
intended ;  the  third  is  a  copy  of  proposal]  that  had 
been  published  by  Mr.  Ged's  son,  in  1751,  for  reviv- 
ing his  father's  art ;  ahd  to  the  whole  is  added  Mr.  More's 
Narrative  of  Block  Printing. 

It  appears,  from  this  publication,  that,  in  the  year 
17?3,  Mr.  Ged  began  to  prosecute  plate-printing.  In 
17£7>:be  entered  into  a  contract  with  a  person  who  had 
a  little  capital,  but  who,  on  con  versing  with  some 
printer,  got  so  intimidated,  that,  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  he.  had  laid  out  only  twenty-two  pounds.  In 
17S9,  he  entered  into  a  contract  with  Mr.  Tenner, 
Thomas  James,  a  type-founder,  and  John  James,  an 
architect.    Sometime  after,  a  privilege  was  obtained 
from  the  University  of  Cambridge,  to  print  Bibles  and 
Prayer- Books ;  but  it  appears,  that  one  of  his  partners 
was  actually  averse  to  trie  success  of  the  plan,  and  en- 
gaged such  people  for  the  work  as  he  thought  most 
likely  to  spoil  it.    A  straggling  workman,  who  had 
wrought  with  them,  informed  Mr.  Mores,  that  both 
Bibles  and  Common  Prayer  Books  had  been  printed ; 
but  that  die  compositors,  when  they  corrected  one  fault, 
made,  purposely,  half  a  dozen  more;  and  the  press- 
men, when  the  masters  were  absent,  battered  the  letter 
Jn  aid  of  the  compositors.    In  consequence  of  these 
su  proceedings,  the  books  were  suppressed  by  au- 
?rity,  and  the  plates  sent  to  the  King's  printing- 
,use.  aud  from  thence  to  Mr.  Caslon's  foundry. 
"  After  much  ill-usage,'*  says  Mr.  Tilloch,  "  Ged, 
who  appears  to  have  been  a  person  of  great  honesty 
.  and  simplicity,  returned  to  Edinburgh.    His  friends 
.were  amious  that  a  specimen  of  his  art  should  be 
published,  which  was  at  last  done  by  subscription. 
.  His  son,  James  Ged,  who  had  been  apprenticed  to  a 
printer,  with  the  consent  of  his  master,  set  up  the 
^.forms  in  the  night-time,  when  the  other  compositors 
'were  gone,  for  his  father  to  cast  the  plates  from ;  by 
,wbkl>  means  Sallust,  a  copy  of  which  we  have  seen, 
twas  finished  in  17S6."    Mr.  Tilloch  has  not  only  a 
'  copy  of  this  work,  but  also  a  plate  of  one  of  the  pages. 
Besides  Sallust,  Mr.  Tilloch  has  another  work,  printed 
"  some  years  after,  from  Mr.  Ged's  manufacture.  The 
'  book  is,  The  Life  of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man,  printed 
.on  a  writing  pot,  Jfiino.,  and  with  the  following  im- 
print— "  Newcastle,  printed  and  sold  by  John  While, 
(froni  plates  made  by  William  Ged,  Goldsmith  in  Fdin- 
iMirgb,  1742." 

fifty  years  after  the  invention  of  plate-printing  by 
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Mr.  Ged,  Mr.  Tilloch  made  a  similar  discorery,  with- 
out having,  at  the  time,  any  knowledge  of  Ged's  in- 
vention. In  perfecting  the  invention,  Mr.  Tilloch  had 
the  assistance  and  joint  labour  of  Mr.  Foulis,  printer  to- 
the  University  of  Glasgow.  After  great  labour,  and 
many  experiments,  these  gentlemen  "overcame  everj 
difficulty,  and  were  able  to  produce  plates,  the  impres- 
sions from  which  could  not  be  distinguished  from  those 
taken  from  die  types ,  from  which  they  were  cast," 
"  Though  we  bad  reason  to  fear,"  says  Mr.  Tilloch, 
"  from  what  we  afterwards  found  Ged  had  met  with, 
that  our  efforts  would  experience  a  similar  opposition, 
from  prejudice  and  ignorance,  we  persevered  in  our  ob- 
ject for  a  considerable  time,  and,  at  last,  resolved  to 
take  out  patents  for  England  and  ScoUand,  to  secure 
ourselvc*,  for  the  usual  term,  the  benefits  of  our  inven- 
tion." "  Owing  to  circumstances  of  a  private  nature," 
not,  however,  connected  with  the  stereotype  art,  the  bu- 
siness was  hud  aside  for  a  time,  and  Mr.  Tilloch 
having  removed  from  Glasgow  to  London,  the  concern 
was  dropped  altogether;  not,  however,  till  several 
small  volumes  had  been  stereotyped  and  printed,  under 
the  direction  of  Messrs.  Tilloch  and  Foulis. 

Some  time  elapsed  after  this,  when  Didot,  the  cele- 
brated French  printer,' applied  die  stereotype  art  to  logp- 
rithmk  tables,  and,  afterwards,  to  several  of  the  Latin 
classics,  and  to  various  French  publications.  It  has 
been  said,  by  the  French,  that  the  merit  of  the  inven- 
tion properly  belongs  to  Didot ;  but,  by  what  we  have 
already  laid  before  our  readers,  it  is  evident  this  cannot 
have  been  the  case. 

Some  years  after  Mr.  Tilloch  had  given  up  the,  pro- 
secution of  this  art,  Mr.  Wilson,  a  printer  of  respecta- 
bility iu  London,  engaged  with  Earl  Stanhope,  for  the 
purpose  of  bunging  it  to  perfection,  and  eventually  to 
establish  it  in  this  country.  His  Lordship,,  it  is  said, 
received  bis  instructions  from  Mr.  Tilloch,  and  had 
afterwards  the  personal  attendance  of  Mr.  Foulis,  for 
many  months,  at  his  seat  at  Chevening,  where  his  lord- 
ship was  initialed  in  the  practical  part  of  the  operation, 
and,  for  which,,  we  have  been  informed,  he  paid  eight 
hundred  pounds. 

After  two  years'  application,  Mr.  Wilsou  announced 
to  the  'public,  "  that  the, genius  and  perseverance  of 
Earl  Stanhope,"  whom  he  styles  the  inventor,  had 
overcome  every  difficulty ;  and  that,  accordingly,  the 
various  processes  of  the  stereotype  art  had  been  so  ad- 
mirably contrived,  combining  the  most  beautiful  sim- 
plicity widi  the  most  desirable  economy,  the  ne  phis 
ultra  of  perfection,  with  that  of  cheapness,  as  to  yield 
the  best  encouragement  to  the  public  for  looking  for- 
ward to  the  happy  period  when  an  application  of  this 
valuable  ait  to  the  manufacture  of  books  would  be  the 
means  of  reducing  the  price  of  all, standard  works,  at 
least  Uiirty,  and,  in  many  cases,  fifty  per  cent 

In  January,  1804,  the  stereotype  art  (with  the  appro- 
bation of  Lord  Stanhope),  was  offered,  by  Mr>  Wihton, 
to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  for  their  adoption  and 
use  in  die  printing  of  Bibles,  Testaments,  and  Prajtr 
C  O  Books  , 
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Books,  upon  certain  terms  and  conditions,  and,  both  at 
Cambridge  and  Oxford,  Bibles,  Testaments,  &c.,  are 
now  generally  stereotyped.  Some  few  school-books 
have  also  been  printed  by  this  method ;  but,  at  present, 
there  seems  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  method  will 
come  into  general  use.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  us,  in 
this  place,  to  state  the  practice  as  given  by  Mr.  Bright- 
ley,  and  then  mention  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  this  method  of  printing,  as  detailed  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
on  the  one  ride,  and  his  opponents,  on  the  other. 

"  The  first  object  of  attention,"  says  Mr.  Brightley, 
"  in  this  department,  is  the  form  of  the  type  most  con- 
venient for  casting  plates.  In  new  founts  the  letter- 
founder  should  be  directed  to  leave  the  body  of  the 
letter  square  from  the  foot  to  the  shoulder ;  the  leads 
and  spaces  corresponding  in  height  with  the  shoulder 
of  the  letter ;  so  that,  when  standing  together  in  a  page, 
the  whole  may  form  one  solid  mass,  with  no  other 
cavhies  than  what  are  formed  by  the  face  of  the  letter. 
The  composition  of  which  the  moulds  are  to  be  made, 
when  applied  to  such  pages,  having  no  interstices  toj 
enter,  and  being  indented  only  by  the  face  of  the  letter, 
may  be  easily  separated :  but  if  cavities  be  left  in  the 
pugc,  the  mould  will  unavoidably  break,  and  injure  the 
impression. 

"  The  quadrates  should  be  cast  rather  lower  than  the 
shoulder  of  the  letter,  about  one-third  of  the  depth  of 
pica.  Otherwise  the  plate,  which  corresponds  with  the 
page,  will  be  inconvenient  to  work  at  press:  for  where 
the  whites  arc  considerable,  and  the  quadrates  nearly  the 
height  of  the  letter,  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  the  fouling 
of  the  paper.  But  if  the  quadrates  be  cast  lower,  this 
inconvenience  will  be  avoided ;  and  the  cavities  formed 
by  these  quadrates  being  large  and  shallow,  there  will 
be  little  difficulty  in  separating  the  moulds  from  the 
pngea.  If  the  composition  break  in.  those  cavities, 
which  sometimes  happens,  it  is  of  little  consequence, 
on  it  does  hot  affect  the  face  of  the  letter;  and  the 
metal  may  be  afterwards  reduced  where  it  stands  up 
too  high.  As  the  thickness  of  the  plate,  however, 
must  inaome  measure  be  regulated  by  the  position  of 
the  quadrates,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  have  them 
sunk  too  low ;  or  the  plate,  when  cast,  will  have  holes 
in  the  places  where  the  quadrates  stood. 

"  The  chases  and  furniture  will  next  be  considered, 
and  here  very  little  alteration  is  required.  Each  com- 
positor should  be  provided  with  four,  five,  or  six  small 
chases,  according  to  the  nature  of  his  work,  so  as.  to 
lock  up  a  quarto  page,  two  octavos,  or  three  or  four 
smaller  ones  when  wanted.  The  furniture  should  be 
nearly  four-fifths  the  height  of  the  letter,  and  cut  to 
such  lengths  that  the  page  or  pages,  wlien  locked  up, 
may  leave  openings  at  the  four  comers,  large  enough 
to  admit  a  qiwtfhtion.  The  form  should  be  carefully 
examined  before  it  be  sent  to  the  foundry,  to  prevent 
letter  or  furniture  from  standing  up  above  their  proper 
level.  It  is  also  necessary,  after  pulling  the  last  proof, 
to  have  the  letter  thoroughly  cleaned.  For  this  purpose 
it  should  be  well  washed  in  lye,  and  afterwards  rinsed 


in  clean  water.  And  if  any  dirt  or  ink  still  remain  m 
die  letter,  it  must  be  carefully  taken  out  with  a  picker', 
or  the  moulds  will  be  defective  wherever  the  dirt  ad- 
heres." 

We  come  next  to  the  foundry  id  which  the  stereo- 
type plates  are  cast  A  room  of  sixteen  or  eighteen 
feet  square  will  be  sufficient  to  cast  as  many  pages  as 
can  be  set  by  fifteen  or  twenty  compositors.  It  should 
be  well  ventilated,  to  prevent  the  fumes  Of  the  metal 
from  injuring  the  workmen.  The  articles  of  furniture 
are  die  following : 

"  A  moulding  table  or  bench,  covered  with  a  piece 
of  horizontal  marble,  like  au  itnposing-stone,  about 
eighteen  inches  wide,  and  long  enough  to  contain  tea 
or  a  dozen  small  chases  (according  to  the  extent  of 
the  buriness),  in  order  to  form  the  moulds  from  the 
pages.  Instead  of  one  large  piece  of  marble,  the  table 
may  consist  of  as  many  small  ones  as  the  number  of 
cliases  require:  and,  as  it  is  easier  to  level  a  small 
piece  of  marble  than  a  large  one,  the  latter  method 

•  may  be  preferred.  Another  common  wood  bench  or 
table,  to  lay  plates  and  tools  upon,  will  be  convenient, 
and  may  be  placed  wherever  the  workman  pleases. 
Where  any  quantity  of  business  is  done,  two  cast-iron 
ovens  will  be  required,  each  four  or  five  feet  long, 
eleven  inches  high,  and  sixteen  inches  broad.  The 
bottom  and  sides,  which  bear  the  action  of  the  fire, 
should  be,  at  least,  an  inch  thick ;  the  upper  part  some- 
thing less.  Double  doors  should  be  hung  at  each  end, 
meeting  in  the  middle,  and  well  fitted  to  exclude  the 
air.  An  additional  lid,  or  door  of  sheet-iron,  to  close 
the  whole,  will  tend  to  confine  the  heat  and  save  fuel. 
The  ovens  are  to  be  fixed  in  the  open  chimney,  separated 

*  by  a  diin  brick  partition,  with'  a  furnace  under  each, 
fitted  up  in  the  best  manner,  with  Rum  ford  doors, 
that  the  fire  be  not  wasted.    As  metal  will  occasionally 
fall  into  the  oven,  it  may  be  made  to  rao  out*  at  the 
front,  by  raising  the  back  a  little  higher'  at  the  time  of 
fixing  it.    If  a  vacancy  be  left  between  the  chimney- 
piece  and  the  front  of  the  ovens,  the  steam  and  heat 
will  be  carried  off  without  incommoding  the '  room. 
Fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  of  the  opening  of  the  chimney 
will  be  occupied  by  the  ovens.    In  the  remaining  part 
should  be  fixed  a  plumber's  pot  of  cast-iron,  to  melt 
and  mix  the  metal  as  it  may  be  wanted.    A  Small  one 
will  contain  eight  or  ten  hundred  weight,  and  be  suffi- 
cient for  a  moderate  business.    Another  small  pot  to 
contain  a  quantity  of  metal  equal  to  a  day's  consump- 
tion, may  be  fixed  in  the  recess  before-mentioned. 
The  flue  of  the  furnace  may  be  carried  into  the  general 
chimney." 

In  speaking  of  the  metal,  made  use  of  in  the  manu- 
facture of  die  stereotype  plates,  wc  have'  the  following 
'  proportions : 

j    To  one  hundred  weight  of  regains  of  antimony, 
l  broken  into  small  pieces,  and  thoroughly  cleaned,  are 
to  he  added  from  five  to  eight  hundred  weight  of  bant 
lead,  accordiug  to  the  hardness  of  the  metal '  requirefl. 
|  The  lead,  is  to  he  mehed  over  a  slow  fire,  and -cleaned 
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of  all  scum  or  oxyde.  When  melted,  the  antimony  is 
to  l>e  gradually  thrown  in  and  kept  stirred  till  the  whole 
is  melted.  To  every  hundred  weight  of  lead  may  be 
added  about  two  pounds  of  block-tin. 

In  casting  these  plates,  there  must  of  course  be  a 
mould  first  made  to  form  the  counter-part  of  the  ori- 
ginal type.'  Here  a  substance  is  required  of 
a  texture,  when  ho  ft,  as  to  be  capable  of  reeeiyi 
impression; of  th«  finest  lines;  and.  when  dry,  it 
be  capable  of  bearing  the  action  of  melted  metal.  The 
qualities  will  be  found  in  plaster  of  Paris  or  gypsum, 
of  which  that  found  in  Nottingliamshire  is  said  to  be 
the  beat,  called  gypsum-in-tlie-rock.  It  soon  spoils  if 
purchased  in  a  prepared  state;  the  stereotype  caster 
should  be  able  to  burn  it  himself,  and  in  quantities  as 
he  wants  it.    Mr.  Brightley  giveB  the  following  rule : 

"  Provide  a  pan  of  thin  sheet-iron,  of  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  oven,  anil  about  five  or  six  inches 
deep.  Break  the  plaster  into  small  pieces,  sufficient 
to  nil  the  pan ;  and  after  the  process  of.  casting  for  the 
day  be  over, ;  enclose  it  in  the  oven,  and  keep  up  the 
fire  about  an  hour  afterwards.  The  oven  doors  should 
not  be  quite  closed,  till  the  evaporation  has  subsided: 
then  the  fire  may  be  permitted  to  born  itself  oat,  and 
the  plaster  to  remain  there  till  the  morning.  It  is  then 
to  be  laid  upon  a  stone  or  bench,  and  pounded  very 
line,  so  as  to  pass  through  a  lawn,  or  fine  wire  *>ieve. 
To  ascertain  its  quality*  mix  a  small  quantity  of  it 
qjuickly  with  as  much  water  as  will  make  it  into  a  thin 
paste.  If  it  be  good  and  fit  for  use,  in  about  ten 
minutes  it  will  become  hard  and  strong :  if  otherwise, 
it  will  remain  soft  and  watery."  u 

The  chief  defects  in  this  composrtiou  are,  I  .  That  it 
is-liable  to  contract  and  warp  when  exposed  to  a  very 
high  degree  of  heat:  S.  That  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  expel  the  air.  and  moisture,  which  it  rapidly  absorbs 
and  tenaciously  retains.  We  have  heard  that  the  chief 
secret  in  die  Stanhope  composition  is  the  peculiar 
method  by  which  his  Lordship  extricates  his  composi- 
tion from  these  defects,  and  which  he  does  in  the  com- 
pk  test  way  possible.  To  get  rid  of  them  the  following 
method  ia  recommended  by  Mr.  Brightley :  dissolve 
a  quantity  of.  common  whitening  in  clear  water,  so  as 
to. make  it  of  the  consistence  of  what  is  generally  used 
ro  white-washing.  Mix  the  plaster  with  this  solution, 
and  it  will  contract  very  little  by  heat ;  the  air  and  mois- 
ture will  be  readily  expelled,  and  the  mould  will  not 
be  so  liable  to  crack  as  plaster  alone. 

In  the  practice  of  moulding,  whicbt  is  done  page  by 
page,  a  frame  of  cast  iron  must  be  prepared  half  an 
luch  wider  and  longer  than  the  pages  locked  up  in  the 
chafes*  The  frame  determines  the  thickness  and 
strength  of  the  mould,  and  requires  to  be  an  inch 
deep,  with  the  lower  side  contracted  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch,  to  prevent  the  mould  from  dropping  through. 
To  this  must  be  added  four  cubical  pieces  of  metal 
like  quotations,  whose  height  sboold  be  exactly  four- 
iifths  of  the  height  of  the  letter:  for  on  the  height  of 
these  depends  the  thickness  of  the  stereotype-plate. 


The  pages  are  now  to  be  laid  flat  upon  the  moulding 
table,  and  the  letter  planed  down  to  an  even  surface. 
To  prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  plaster,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  oil  the  face  of  the  page  with  a  soft  brush, 
taking  care  to  remove  with  a  sponge  what  is  superflu- 
ous ;  for,  if  the  oil  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  letter, 
it  will -prevent  the  composition  from  sinking  in,  and  the 
face  of  the  plate,  when  cast,  will  be  filled  with  metal. 
All  the  pages  laid  upon  the  moulding  table  are  to  be 
prepared  in  the  same  manner.  Take  now  a  quantity 
of  the  white-wash  into  a  wooden  bow),  and  add  to  it 
so  much  prepared  plaster  as  will  make  it  a  thin  paste : 
stir  it  quickly  with  a  large  iron  spoon  till  it  be  reduced 
to  an  equal  consistency:  apply  it  to  the  face  of  the 
letter- with  a  brush,  similar  to  what  painters  use,  so  as 
to  fill  every  cavity,  and  then  pour  on  the  remainder  of 
the  plaster  to  frH  the  frame.  When  it  begins  to  harden, 
strike  off  the  superfluous  plaster  down  to  the  frame, 
with  a  metal  role,  and  the  back  of  the  mould  will  be 
smooth  and  regular.  The  mould  will  next  require  to 
be  separated  from  the  pages ;  then  to  be  dried,  and 
afterwards  hardened  in  a  furnace,  for  all  which  pro- 
cesses, and  likewise  for  easting  the  plates,  directions 
are  amply  given  in  Mr.  Brightlcy's  pamphlet  on  the 
subject,  to  which  we  refer  our  readers. 

After  the  plate  has  been  cast,  a  few  smalt  imperfec- 
tions will  frequently  be  discovered ;  the  eye  of  the  e 
for  instance,  or  other  similar  letters,  may  have  been 
tilled  with  dirt :  these  defects  must  carefully  be  reme- 
died by  means  of  instruments  called  pickers.  This  part 
of  the  business  is  done  by  persons  employed  for  the 
purpose,  in  a  room  called  the  picking  room.  The 
plate  is  now  ready  for  the  press,  and  may  be  laid  on 
blocks,  and  fastened  down  with  a  slip  of  brass  and 
screws.  Imperfections  may  still  be  found  to  exist,  for 
if  the  loaded  plate,  which  in  casting  is  laid  on  the  back 
of.  the  stereotypetplate,  be  not  truly  horizontal,  if  the 
frames  containing  the  moulds  be  not  so  too,  if  any  dirt  or 
other  small  substance  get  between,  or  if  the  mould  have 
been  warped  from  heat,  then  the  stereotype  plates  will 
be  of  unequal  thickness,  and  when  put  to  the  press, 
cannot  give  an  even  and  true  impression.  The  follow- 
ing remedy  has  been  adopted  to  prevent  these  defects. 

"  Solder  four  or  five  pieces  of  split  lead  to  the  back 
of  the  plate,  towards  each  corner  and  the  centre, 
with  their  ends  a  little  curved.  Lay  the  plate,  with  its 
face  downwards,  on  a  smooth  horizontal  piece  of 
marble,  and  gently  lock  it  up  in  a  chase,  so  that  four 
straight  pieces  of  iron,  the  exact  height  of  moveable 
type*,  may  surround  it  in  a  hollow  square,  correspond- 
ing with  the  size  of  the  page.  Mix  up  a  quantity  of 
a  Roman  cement  (manufactured  by  Messrs.  Parker  and 
Co.  Bankside,  London),  to  fill  the  square,  and  strike  it 
off  correctly  level  with  the  frame,  as  in  brick-making; 
and  it  is  obvious  that  the  plate  and  cement  together  will 
form  a  solid  page,  like  moveable  type.  When  har- 
dened, it  may  be  imposed  and  worked  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  common  printing ;  and,  as  the  cement 
will  continue  firm,  without  being  affected  by  moisture, 
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it  will  be  nearly  as  durable  as  the  metal  to  which  it  is* 
attached. 

«  One  precaution  on  this  head  is  necessary.    If  the 
front  of  the  plate  do  not,  in  all  points,  touch  the  marble 
when  laid  upon  it,  the  face  will,  of  course,  remain 
uneven ;  and  the  defect,  which  this,  process  was  intended 
to  remove,  still  continues.    LjCt  sewen  or  eight  rods  of 
von,  about  two  feet  long,  be  fixed  to  a  horizontal  rod 
as  a  centre,  each  having  a  moveable  point,  and  a 
weight  suspended  at  the  end  to  form  a  lever.  When 
the  cement  is  poured  on  the  plate,  immediately  press 
into  it,  at  the  four  corners  and  centre,  or  at  other  dif- 
ferent places  in  a  large  page,  small  pieces  of  thin  tile. 
The  rods  being  brought  down  over  the  page,  with  their 
points  resting  on  the  tiles,  will  press  it  close  to  the 
stone  in  every  part :  and  the  cement,  when  hardened, 
will  keep  it  horizontal.    The  levers  are  then  removed 
and  the  superfluous  cement  is  smoothly  planed  off. 
Screws,  or  any  thtug  else  that  will  form  a  pressure,  on 
different  parts  of  the  plate,  so  as  to  keep  the  face  Aat 
to  the  stone,  will  equally  answer  the  purpose." 

"  The  advantages  arising  from  an  application  of  this 
invention  to  the  manufacture  of  books,  are  not,"  says  Mr. 
Wilson,  "confined  to  any  particular  department  of  the 
printing  business.     In  every  department  of  expenditure 
they  are  as  self-evident  as  profitable,  and  need  only  to  be 
mentioned  to  be  well  understood.    In  the  first  place, 
the  wear  of  moveable  types,  in  stereotyping,  does  not 
exceed  51.  per  cent,  of  the  heavy  expense  incurred  by 
the  old  method  of  printing. — 2dly.  The  expenditure 
upon  composition  and  reading  is  nearly  the  same  by 
both  methods,  for  a  first  edition:  but  this  great  ex- 
pense must  be  repeated  for  every  succeeding  edition 
from  moveable  types ;  whereas,  by  the  stereotype  plan 
it  ceases  for  ever. — Sdly.  The  expense  of  stereotype 
plates,  vfheo  I  am  employed  to  cast  them,  is  cot  •if>l. 
per  cent  of  that  of  moveable  type  pages. — ithly.  The 
expenditure  upon  paper  and  press-work  is  the  same  by 
both  methods ;  but  it  is  not  incurred  at  the  same  time. 
The  old  method  requires  an  advance  of  capital  for  a 
consumption  of  four  years;  whereas,  by  stereotype, 
half  a  year's  stock  is  more  than  sufficient.    It  follows, 
therefore,  that  lfcjl.  per  cent,  of  the  capital  hitherto 
employed  in  paper  and  press-work  is  fully  adequate  to 
meet  an  equal  extent  of  sale. — 5thly.  A  fire  proof 
room  will  hold  stereotype  plates  of  works,  of  wliich  the 
dead  stock  in  printed  paper  would  require  a  warehouse 
twenty  times  the  size;  and  thus  warehouse-rent  and 
insurance  are  saved ;  with  the  additional  advantage,  in 
case  of  accident  by  fire,  mat  the  stereotype  plates  may 
be  instantly  put  to  press,  instead  of  going  through  the 
;  tedious  operations  of  moveable  type  printing  ;  and  thus 
no  loss  will  be  sustained  from  the  works  being  out  of 
print. — 6tl»ly.  In  stereotype,  every  page  of  the  most 
extensive  work  lias  a  separate  plate;  all  the  pages, 
therefore,  of  the  said  work,  must  be  equally  new  and 
beautiful     By  the  old  method,  the  types  of  each  sheet 
are  distributed,  and  with  tliem  the  succeeding  sheets  are 


volume  may  be  Well  printed,  the  hut  part  of  the  sang 
volume,  in  consequence  of  the  types  being  in  a  gradual 
state  of  wear  aa  the  work  proceeds,  will  appear  to  be 
executed  in  a  very  inferior  manner. — 7thlv  The  ste- 
reotype art  possesses  a  security  against  error,  which 
must  stamp  every  work  so  printed  with  a  superiority  of 
character  that  no  book  from  moveable  type*  ever  cat 
attain.    What  an  important  consideration  it  is,  that 
the  inaccuracies  of  language,  the  incorrectness  of  «* 
ihograpby,  the  blunders  in  punctuation,  and  the  acci- 
dental mistakes  that  are  continually  occurring  in  the 
printing  of  works  by  moveable  types,  and  to  which  etm 
new  edition  superadds  its  own  particular  share  of  error, 
—what  a  gratifying  security  it  is,  that  all  description}  of 
error  are  not  only  completely  cured  by  the  stereotypy 
invention,  but  that  the  certainty  of  the  stereotype  plats 
remaining  correct,  may  be  almost. as  fully  relied  on  u 
if  the  possibility  of  error  did  not  at  all  exist ! — If  theft 
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observations  be  just  with  reference  to  the  prints 
English  books,  how  forcibly  must  they  be  felt 
applied  to  the  other  languages  generally  taught  in  this 
country ! — how  much  more  forcibly  when  applied  to 
those  languages  which  are  the  native  dialects  of  the 
most  ignorant  classes  throughout  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  which  are  as  little  understood  as  they  are  generally 
spoken! — 8th ly.  Stereotype  plates  admit  of  attention; 
and  it  will  be  found  that  they  will  yield  at  least  mice 
the  number  of  impressions  that  moveable  types  are  ca- 
pable of  producing. — Lastly,  AH  the  preceding  advan- 
tages may  be  perpetuated,  by  the  facility  with  which 
stereotype  plates  are  cast  from  stereotype  plate*. 

"  Such  is  a  general  outline  of  the  present  state  of  the 
stereotype  invention  ;  and  such  are  the  obvious  advan- 
tages arising  from  it  to  learning  and  to  ignorance,— to 
every  state  and  condition  of  civilised  life.    From  the 
whole  it  results,  that  a  saving  of  851.  to  401.  per  cent 
will  accrue  to  the  public  in  the  prices  of  all  boob  of 
standard  reputation  and  sale,  which,   I   believe,  are 
pretty  accurately  ascertained  to  comprehend  TH  lit 
fourths  of  all  the  book  printing  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland.    It  is  fair  to  conclude,  therefore, 
that  the  sales,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  will  be  con- 
siderably increased,  and  that  the  duties  on  paper  will 
be  proportionally  productive  ;  so  that  the  public  will  be 
benefited  in  a  twofold  way  by  a  general  adoption  and 
encouragement  of  the  stereotype  art.  With  this  view,  I 
think  the  period  is  now  arrived  when  I  ought  to  an- 
nounce to  all  the  respectable  classes  before-meiitiorter 
particularly  to  printers  and  booksellers,  that  I  am  folly 
prepared  to  enable  them  to  participate  in  trie  advantage; 
to  be  derived  from  the  stereotype  art,  in  any  way  that 
may  be  most  conducive  to  their  particular  interest? 
either  individually  or  collectively." 

We  shall  now  state  the  arguments   generally  ad- 
vanced in  opposition  to  the  practice  of  this  invention. 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  expense  of  the  composition  of 
every  page  (it   being  imposed  separately, 
at  least,  taken  from 


proofs,  at  least,  taken  from  it  before  it  can  be  « » 
composed ;  so  that,  although  the  first  few  sheets  of  a  j  j  proper  state  to  undergo  the  process  Of  making  a  piatt 
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from  it),  must  I*  considerably  greater  than  in  the 


,  "Secondly.  In  a  Erst  edition  U»e  bookseller  has  not 
only  to  pay  fur  the  higher-priced  composition,  but  must 
be  at  the  great  expense  of  the  stereoty  ping,  which,  in 
metal,  independent  of  the  charge  for  workmanship,  is 
equal  in  weight  to  one-fourth  of  the  same  work  set  up 
in  moveable  types. 

"  Thirdly.  The  printer  in  stereotype  must  use  higher- 
priced  presses  than  are  now  commonly  used,  and  must 
consequently  increase  hi*  charge  per  ream ;  for  hitherto 
all  stereotype  works  have  been  printed  at  the  Stanhope 
press,  and  at  these  presses  it  has  not  been  done  at  the 


"  Fourthly.  The  shape  and  manner  of  the  first  edition 
must  be  continued,  or  the  Erst  expense  must  be  again 
incurred ;  for  no  deviation  a*  to  plan  or  size  can  possi- 
bly take  place,  nor  any  advantage  be  reaped  from  the 
future  improvements  io  the  shape  of  types. 

"  Fifthly.  The  bookseller  has,  at  present,  the  cer- 
tainty, or  nearly  the  certainty,  of  detecting,  particu- 
larly in  town,  any  unjust  advantage  which  might  be 
taken  of  him,  hi  point  of  number,  by  those  with 
whom  he  intrusts  his  works:  that  important  security 
will  be  wholly  done  away  by  plate-printing.  He  must  u 
also  be  subject  to  the  loss  sustained  by  the  damage  of 
plates  (a  highly  probable  circumstance),  together  with  H 
fraud  by  the  "  facility  with  which  stereotype  plate*  are 
cast  from  stereotype  plates" 


the  carriage  of  the  press,  as  serving  to  sustain  a  smooth, 
even  plank,  about  four  feet  and  a  half  long,  two  feet 
and  a  half  broad,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  thick .  upon 
which  the  engraven  plate  is  to  be  placed.  Into  the 
cheeks  go  two  wooden  cylinders  or  rollers,  about  sir 
inches  in  diameter,  borne  up  at  each  end  by  the  cheeks, 
whose  ends,  which  are  iesseued  to  about  two  inches 
diameter,  and  called  trunnions,  turn  in  the  cheeks  be- 
tween two  pieces  of  wood,  in  form  of  half-moons, 
lined  with  polished  iron  to  facilitate  the  motion.  The 
space  in  the  half  noon  left  vacant  by  the  trunnion,  is 
filled  with  paper,  pasteboard,  &c.,  that  they  may  be 
raised  and  lowered  at  discretion ;  so  as  only  to  leave  the 
space  between  them  necessary  for  the  passage  of  the 
plank  charged  with  the  plate,  paper,  and  blankets. 
Lastly,  to  one  of  the  trunnions  of  the  upper  roller  is 
fastened  a  cross,  consisting  of  two  levers  or  pieces  of 
wood  traversing  each  other.  The  arms  of  this  cross 
serve  in  lieu  of  the  handle  of  the  common  press ;  giving 
a  motion  to  the  upper  roller,  and  that  to  the  under  one ; 
by  which  means  the  plank  is  protruded,  or 


Conner-unite  nruiutisr  reauires 
n<i  is  a  dUtinct  trade  of  itself,  ' 


notice:  this, 
4  ;..»~   


the  rolling-press,  which  may  be  divided  into  two 
the  body  and  carriage,  analogous  in  some  respects 
the  other. 

The  body  consists  of  two  cheeks  of  different  dimen- 
sions, ordinarily  about  four  feet  and  a  half  high,  a  foot 
thick,  and  two  and  a  half  apart,  joined  at  top  and  bot- 
tom by  cross  pieces.  The  cheeks  are  placed  perpendi- 
cularly oa  a  wooden  stand  or  font,  horizontally  placed, 
and  sustaining  the  whole  press.  From  the  foot  likewise 
rise  four  other  perpendicular  pieces,  joined  by  other 
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The  practice  of  printing  from  copper-plates  is  nearly 
as  follows.  The  workmen  take  a  small  quantity  of  the 
ink  on  a  rubber  made  of  linen  rags,  strongly  bound 
about  each  other,  and  with  this  smear  the  whole  face 
of  the  plate  as  it  lies  on  a  grate  over  a  charcoal  fire. 
The  plate  being  sufficiently  inked,  tbey  first  wipe  it 
over  with  a  foul  rag,  then  with  tbe  palm  of  their  left 
hand,  and  then  with  that  of  tbe  right ;  and  to  dry  the 
hand  and  forward  tbe  wiping,  they  rub  it  from  time  to 
time  in  whitening.  In  wiping  the  plate  perfectly  cleaq, 
yet  without  taking  the  ink  oat  of  the  engraving,  the  ad- 
dress of  tbe  workman  consists.    Tbe  plate  thus  pre- 

Ed  is  hud  on  tbe  plank  of  the  press ;  over  the  plate  is 
the  paper,  first  well  moistened,  to  receive  the  im- 
press too,  and  over  the  paper  two  or  three  folds  of  flan- 
nel. Things  thus  disposed,  the  arms  of  the  cross  are 
pulled,  and  by  that  moans  Am  plate  with  its  form  fu  re 
passed  through  between  the  rollers,  which,  pinching  very 
strongly  yet  equally,  press  tbe  moistened  paper  into  the 

it  fecks  out  tbe  ink. 
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RECTIFICATION. 


Rectification  and)  Dibtiluatiok  ;  we  have 
referred  an  explanation  of  these  operations  to  one 
article ;  though  in  this  country,  particularly  in  the  me- 
tropolis, from  whence  we  write,  and  its  neighbouring 


they  make  two  distinct  trades.  Rectification 
is  in'fact  but  a  second  distillation,  in  which  substances 
are  purified  by  their  more  volatile  parts  being  raised  by 
heat  oueJikUy  managed.    Sometimes  indeed  the  secti- 
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tier  has  recourse  to  a  third  and  even  a  fourth  distillation,  ' 
when  he  wishes  his  spirits  or  goods,  as  they  arc  techni- 
cally called,  to  be  very  clean  and  pare. 

Distillation  scientifically  considered  may  be  regarded 
as  a  process  of  evaporation  or  volatixation,  performed 
in  vessels  adapted  to  condense  and  collect  the  substance 
volatilized.  In  this  way  of  considering  the  matter,  it 
would  divide  itself  into  three  classes,  according  as  the 
substance  obtained  is  solid,  fluid,  or  gasseous.  Onr  busi- 
ness is  with  the  fluid  class,  but  we  may  previously,  to 
entering  upon  it,  observe  that  distillation,  where  the 
principal  product  is  solid,  is  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  tublimalion,  thus  Benzoin  acid,  or,  as  it  is 
called  in  the  shops,  Flowers  of  Benzoin,  is  a  product 
distilled  from  the  Benzoin  in  the  impure  state.  The  I 
distillation  of  gasses  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
experimental  chemist  and  philosopher. 

The  apparatus  for  the  distillation  of  liquids  must  con- 
sist of  at  least  two  parts,  viz.  the  boiler,  or  vessel  in ! 
which  the  materials  are  heated,  and  the  vessel  commu- 
nicating with  it,  in  which  the  steam  or  vapour  is  con- 
densed into  a  liquid.    Distillation  of  liquids  on  a  large 
scale  is  usually  carried  on  iu  the  still  refrigeratory.  The 
still  for  manufacturers,  consists  of  a  boiler  fixed  in 
masonry  with  a  fire-place  beneath  it,  of  a  head,  or  capi- 
tal as  it  is  called,  which  is  a  hollow  globe  fitting  upon 
the  boiler,  and  with  its  upper  part  drawn  out  into  a 
curved  pipe  of  decreasing  diameter,  which  describes  a 
complete  arch,  and  terminates  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
serpentine  or  worm  in  which  it  fits.   The  latter  is  a 
long  pipe  with  a  regularly  decreasing  diameter,  which 
is  arranged  in  a  spiral  form  in  the  middle  of  a  large 
tub  of  cold  water,  by  means  of  which  the  vapour  is 
condensed  and  trickles  down  in  a  small  regular  stream 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  worm,  where  it  emerges 
from  the  side  of  the  tub.   The  boiler  of  the  still  is  ge- 
nerally made  of  tinned  copper  as  well  as  the  lower  part 
of  the  capital,  but  the  arched  termination  of  the  latter 
as  well  as  the  whole  worm  are  of  pewter.   The  joining 
between  the  boiler  and  the  capital  requires  to  be  luted 
with  slips  of  blodded  aud  well  made  paste.    The  line  of 
the  tube  from  the  arch  of  the  capital  to  the  bottom  of 
the  worm  should  be  an  uniformly  descending  spiral  to 
prevent  any  lodgment  of  the  distilled  liquor,  and  some 
nicety  is  required  in  large  stills,  to  give  the  worm  an 
exact  degree  of  slope.    The  management  of  the  fire  is 
of  great  importance  in  all  distillations,  to  avoid  on  the 
one  hand  boiling  over  or  burning  the  ingredients  by  too 
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and  starts  with  a  guggling  noise,  and  coloured  or  fouled. 
When  the  stream  of  distilled  water  flows  evenly,  and 
the  boiling  liquor  is  heard  to  simmer  moderately  within 
the  still,  the  process  will  be  known  to  go  on  properly.  •' 
The  objects  of  distillation,  considered  as  a  trade,  are 
chiefly  spirituous  liquors  ;  and  the  distillation  of  com- 
pound spirits  and  simple  water,  or  those  waters  that  are 
impregnated  with  the  essential  oil  of  plants,  is  commonly 
called  rectification. 

The  great  object' of  die  distiller  ought  to  be  to  pro- 
cure a  spirit  perfectly  flavourless,  which,  it  is  admitted, 
is  not  an  easy  task.    The  materials  for  distillation  that 
have  in  this  country  been  used  in  large  quantities  are 
malt,  molasses  or  treacle,  and  sugar.    All  these,  but 
sugar  the  least,  abound  with  an  oily  matter,  which 
rising  with  the  spirit,  communicates  a  disagreeable 
flavour,  from  which  it  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
freed.     Previously  to  the   operation  of  distillation, 
those  of  brewing  and  fermentation  are  necessary,  for 
which  we  refer  to  the  article  Brewing.  Methods 
have  becu  suggested,  aud  we  believe  carried  into  prac- 
tice, for  reducing  the  brewing  and  fermentation  to  one 
operation,  which  are  said  to  improve  the  spirit  in  quality 
and  greatly  augment  it  in  quantity.    On  this  principle 
the  following  recipe  has  been  given  for  fermenting 
malt  for  distillation,  in  order  to  get  its  spirit   Take  ten 
pounds  of  malt  reduced  to  fine  meal,  and  three  pounds 
of  common  wheat-meal;  add  to  these  two  gallons  of 
water,  and  stir  them  well  together,  then  add  five  gal- 
lons of  water  boiling  hot,  and  stir  the  whole  well  to- 
gether.   Let  the  whole  stand  two  hours  and  then  stir 
it  again,  and  when  grown  cold,  add  to  it  two  ounces 
of  solid  yeast,  and  set  it  by  loosely  covered  in  a  rather 
warm  place  to  ferment.    This  is  said  to  be  the  Dutch 
method  of  preparing  what  is  technically  called  the  wash 
for  malt  spirit,  which  commodiously  reduces  the  two 
processes  of  brewing  and  fermentation  to  a  single  ope- 
ration.   In  London  and  its  neighbourhood  the  method 
is  to  draw  and  mash  for  spirits  as  they  do  for  beer,  ex- 
cept that  instead  of  boiling  the  w  ort  they  pump  it  into 
coolers,  and  afterwards  draw  it  into  backs  to  be  then 
fermented  with  yeast.  ■  Thus  in  the  opinion  of  some 
persons  conversant  with  the  subject,  they  bestow  twice 
as  much  labour  as  necessary,  and  lose  a  large  quantity 
of  their  spirit  by  leaving  the  gross  bottoms  out  of  the 
still  for  fear  of  burning. 

All  simple  spirits  may  be  considered  in  their  dif- 
ferent states  of  low  wines,  proof  spirit,  and  alcohoL 


ther  to  keep  up  the  fire  suf-   The  first  contain  only  one-sixth  of  spirit  to  five-sixths  of 


liciently  strong  to  aftord  an  even,  regular  evaporation 
into  the  condensing  part  of  the  apparatus.  When  too 
much  beat  is  used  there  is  danger  of  the  capital  being 
blown  off  by  the  great  expansive  force  of  the  vapour, 
which  is  too  suddenly  generated  and  cannot  be  con- 
with  sufficient  rapidity,  or  else  the  liquor  in  the 
rises  up  into  the  capital  and  flows  over  into  the 
serpentine.  fTie  latter  accident,  as  it  may  be  called,  is 
perceived  by  the  liquor  coming  out  at  the  bottom  of  the 


water.  Proof  spirits  contain  one-half  of  totally  inflam- 
mable spirit ;  and  alcohol,  if  very  pure,  consists  wholly 
of  spirit,  without  any  admixture  or  adulteration. 

Malt  low-wines,  which  is  the  first  state  after  distil- 
lation from  the  wash  prepared  in  the  usual  way,  are 
exceedingly  nauseous,  owing  to  the  gross  oil  of  tbe 
malt  that  abounds  in  it.  When  these  are  distilled 
gently  and  by  a  alow  fire  into  proof  spirits,  they  leave 
a  considerable  quantity  of  this  fetid  oil  behind  in  the 
still  with  the  phlegm,  the  liquor  loses  its  milky  colour, 
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and  is  perfectly  clear  and  bright.  When  proof  spirit 
from  malt  is  distilled  over  again  to  be  brought  into  the 
state  of  alcohol,  the  utmost  attention  must  be  paid  to 
the  fire,  or  some  of  the  oil  will  be  forced  over  and 
injure  the  whole  process.  The  use  of  the  balneum 
marife,  instead  of  the  common  still,  though  a  much 
more  tedious  process,  would  effectually  prevent  this 
mischief,  and  give  a  purer  spirit  in  one  rectification 
than  can  be  procured  in  many,  according  to  the  common 
methods. 

Malt  spirit,  and  indeed  spirits  from  other  substances, 
must  be  brought  into  the  state  of  alcohol,  before  it  is 
adapted  to  internal  uses,  after  which  it  is  said  to  be 
more  fit  for  all  the  various  internal  uses  than  even 
French  brandy,  it  being  by  this  purification  a  more 
uniform,  hungry,  tasteless  spirit,  than  any  other  spirits 
which  are  frequently  esteemed  much  better.  A  quarter 
of  malt,  according  to  its  goodness,  and  the  season  of 
the  year,  will  afford  from  eight  to  fourteen  gallons  of 
alcohol.  The  malt  distiller  always  gives  his  spirit  a 
single  rectification  per  se  to  purify  it  a  little,  and  in 
this  state,  though  certainly  not  at  all  adapted  to  internal 
uses,  it  is  frequently  and  at  once  distilled  into  gin  or 
other  ordinary  compound  liquors  for  the  common  peo- 
ple, who  in  this  country  injure  their  health,  and  eventu- 
ally destroy  their  constitutions  by  the  free  use  of  them. 
Ttie  Dutch  never  give  it  any  farther  rectification  than 
this :  they  distil  the  wash  into  low  wines,  and  then  at 
once  into  full  proof  spirit,  from  which  they  manufac- 
ture their  celebrated  Holland's  geneva,  which  they 
export  to  foreign  countries.  Malt  spirit,  in  its  unnoti- 
fied state,  is  usually  found  to  have  the  common  bubble 
proof,  which  makes  it  a  marketable  commodity,  and 
which  is  obtained  by  mixing  with  it  a  certain  portion 
of  the  gross  oil  of  the  malt;  this  indeed  gives  the  rec- 
tifier much  trouble  if  he  require  a  very  fine  and  pure 
spirit,  but  in  general  he  does  not  concern  himself  about 
this,  but 'mixes  it  still  stronger  by  alkaline  salts,  and 
disguises  its  taste  by  the  addition  of  flavouring  ingre- 
dients. The  spirit  loses  in  these  processes  the  vinous 
character  which  it  had  when  it  came  out  of  the  hands 
of  die  malt-distiller,  and  is,  in  all  respects  inferior, 
except  in  the  disguise  of  a  mixed  flavour.  The  alkaline 
salts  used  by  tlie  rectifier,  destroying  the  natural  vinoaity 
of  the  spirit,  it  is  necessary  to  add  an  extraneous  acid 
to  give  it  a  new  one,  and  this  is  frequently  what  is 
denominated  in  the  shops  "  spiritus  nitri  dulcis,"  and 
the  common  method  of  applying  it,  is  the  mixing  it  to 
the  taste  with  rectified  spirit ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  this 
that  gives  the  English  malt  spirit  a  flavour  something 
like  brandy,  v  Inch  flavour  is,  however,  very  apt  to  fly 
off,  and  accordingly  experienced  manufacturers  recom- 
mend the  addition  of  a  proper  quantity  of  Glauber's 
strong  spirit  of  nitre,  to  the  spirit  in  the  still.  By  this 
means  the  liquor  comes  over  impregnated  with  it,  the 
acid  is  more  intimately  mixed  and  the  flavour  is  re- 
tained. The  action  of  the  alkali  is  thus  explained: 
tlicre  is  a  greater  attraction  or  affinity  between  the 
alkaline  salt  and  the  water  than  between  the  water 


and  the  spirit,  of  course  the  salt  combines  with  the 
water  contained  in  the  spirit,  and  sinks  with  it  to  the 
bottom. 

One  great  object  with  distillers  in  this  country  is  a 
method  of  imitating  the  foreign  spirits,  particularly 
I  brandy  and  Holland's  gin,  it  may  not  therefore  be  amiss 
to  describe  the  modes  adopted  in  France  for  the  distil- 
lation of  spirits  from  their  wines.  As  brandy  is  ex- 
tracted from  wines,  and  as  these  are  very  different 
according  to  the  grapes  from  which  they  are  made,  we 
may  expect  that  mere  would  be,  as  experience  tells  us 
I  there  really  is,  a  considerable  difference  in  the  flavour 
'of  foreign  brandies.  Every  soil  and  climate,  every 
variety  of  grapes  varies  with  regard  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  spirit  extracted  from  them.  Some  wines 
are  proper  for  distillation,  others  not  at  all  so.  The 
wines  manufactured  in  Languedoc  and  Provence  afford 
a  great  deal  of  brandy  by  distillation :  but  those  of 
Orleans  and  Blois  afford  still  larger  quantities,  but  the 
best  and  what  are  deemed  the  highest  flavoured  brandies, 
are  those  distilled  from  grapes  that  are  produced  in  the 
territories  of  Coguiac  and  Andaye.  Hence  in  every 
public  house  people  are  enticed  by  a  notice  that  the 
best  Cogniac  brandy  is  to  be  had  there,  whereas  they 
probably  deal  m  none  that  is  not  manufactured  in  their 
own  neighbourhood. 

Every  thing  that  relates  to  the  distillation  of  wines 
may  be  confined  or  reduced  to  two  principles:  1.  To 
communicate  an  equal  heat  to  all  the  parts  of  the  mass 
of  the  liquid,  and  to  apply  to  them  all  the  heat  which 
is  disengaged  by  combustion. 

2.  To  condense  expeditiously  and  entirely  all  the 
vapours  which  arise. 

The  construction  of  the  furnace  produces  the  first 
effect 

The  disposition  of  the  grate  throws  the  fire-place 
under  the  anterior  half  of  die  diameter  of  the  boiler, 
so  that  this  part  receives  the  direct  action  of  the  heat 
of  the  fire-place ;  and  as  the  current  of  air  always  tends 
to  carry  the  flame  and  the  heat  towards  the  chimney, 
it  strikes  in  its  passage  against  the  other  part  of  the 
bottom  of  the  boiler. 

This  same  current  dien  rushes  into  die  spiral  flue, 
and  applies  itself  to  the  whole  lateral  surface  of  the 
boiler  where  it  spends  its  heat;  so  that  the  liquid  is 
enveloped  with  all  the  heat  that  is  disengaged  from  the 
combustible. 

The  form  of  the  boiler  greatly  facilitates  the  action 
of  the  fire.  Exclusively  of  the  advantages  which  have 
already  been  mentioned,  the  concavity  of  its  bottom 
contributes  to  augment  the  effect  of  the  heat  by  apply- 
ing it  to  a  larger  surface. 

To  produce  the  second  effect,  or  to  condense  expe- 
ditiously the  vapours  which  pass  into  the  worm,  nothing 
more  is  necessary  than  to  keep  cold  water  around  it. 
For  this  purpose  fresh  supplies  of  water  are  made  to 
enter  at  the  bottom  of  the  worm,  and  the  heated  water 
is  drawn  off  from  the  top. 

When  it  is  possible  to  have  a  constant  current,  the 

water 
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water  always  keeps  at  a  cool  temperature ,  and  tbe  spirit] 
exhales  scarcely  any  smell,  because  it  is  lugbly  con- 1 


The  distillation  of  wines  has  recently  received  im- 
provement, and  such  are  the  advantages  of  these  new 
processes,  that  the  old  establishments  we  no  longer 
able  to  maiutaiu  a  competition  with  those  which  are 
formed  on  the  modern  principles.  These  processes  are 
■till  kept  secret  by  tbair  authors;  but  they  probably 
depend  on  the  apparatus. 

The  new  apparatus  for  distilling  is  a  genuine  Woulf '« 
apparatus.   It  consists  of  a  etuldron  fixed  in  a  furnace, ! 
and  a  series  of  circular  boilers  which  communicate  with  1 
each  other  by  Weans  of  pipes.   The  apparatus  is  ter- 
minated by  *  worm. 

Wine  is  put  into  th«  cauldron,  and  into  all  the  inter- 
mediate vessels  between  it  and  the  worm-  The  neck 
attached  to  l#«  bead  of  the  cauldron  plunges  into  the 
liquor  »n  At  frst  vessel  to  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve 
inches.  FtOUv  the  empty  part  of  this  first  vessel  runs 
\  pipe,  which  plunge*  intQ  the  liquor  of  the  second 
vesjsel  to  the  wae  depth  as  the,  first.  From  the  second 
issue*  another  pipe  that  U  adapted  to  the  worm,  which  j 
U  cooled,  by  the  process  we  have  described.  When  1 
the  wine  contained  m  the  cauldron  is  heated,  the  vapours 
which  rise  from  it  pass  over  into  the  liquid  ia  the  first 
vessel,  and  coammunicate  to  it  a  sufficient  degree  of 
heat  to  disengage  from  it  the  spirit  of  wine.  These 
vapours  of  sunit  of  wine  pass  mtq  the  liquid  of  the 
second  vessel,  and  effect  the  volatilization  of  the 
alcohol  which  it  contains.  Thus  one  moderate  fire 
occasions  the  ebullition  of  a  prodigious  quantity  of, 
wine,  distributed  in  several  vessels :  and  the  condensa- 
tion of  this  large  mass  of  vapours,  takes  place,  as  usual, 
in  the  worm.  You  may  obtain  spirit  of  greater  or  lees 
strength,  and  procure,  at  pleasure,  any  degree  of  spi- 
rituosity you  wish,  hy  taking  tbe  produce  of  the  first 
receiver,  or  of  the  second,  Sic  If,  instead  of  employ- 
ing wine  you  put  water  into  the  cauldron,  and  wine 
into  the  other  vessels,  you  obtain  a  milder  and  more 
pleasant  spirit  than  wheu  you  put  wine  into  it.  There 
is  scarcely  any  occasion  to  observe  thai  the  water  in 
the  cauldron  must  be  increased  as  fast  as  it  decreases 
by  evaporation,  unless  you  calculate  and  determine  the 
quantity  requisite  to  complete  the  evaporation  of  all  the 
alcohol  contained  in  the  wise  to  be  distilled.  In  the 
contrary  case  it  is  easy  to  replace,  by  a  very  simple 
contrivance,  the  portion  of  the  liquid  which  evaporates 
from  the  cauldrou,  without  suspending  or  retarding  the 
distillation.  This  process  ia  attended  with  the  two- 
fold advantage  of  considerably  diminishing  the  ex- 
pense of  fuel,  since  it  is  applied  only  to,  a  small 
vessel  in  proportion  to  the  mass  of  liquid  which  is 
evaporated,  and  of  extracting  more  spirit  from  a  given 
quamiiy  of  wine*  than  by  the  ordinary  apparatus. 
The  improvements  successively  made  in  the  process 


of  distillation  have  produced  spirits  iufiuitaly  mose  mild 
than  those  obtained  by  die  old  processes.  The  latter 
have  an  empyreumaiic,  or  burnt  taste,  but  the  con- 


sumers, especially  in  the  north  of  France,  were  so 
accustomed  to  it,  that  for  some  time  they  refused  to 
drink  the  milder  and  more  pleasant  tasted 
that  the  distillers  were  obliged  to  render  them 
reumatic  by  the  admixture  of  burnt  spirits,  in  order  to 
suit  their  taste.  Wines  furnish  more  or  less  spirit,  ac- 
cording to  their  degree  of  spirituosity :  a  very  generous 
wine  yields  one-third  of  its  weight  of  spirit.  lu 
lauguedoc  the  average  produce  is  one- fourth ;  the  wines 
of  Bourdeaux  yield  one-fifth,  and  those  of  Burgundy 
not  so  much. 

The  spirit  extracted  from  old  is  of  better  quality 
than  that  obtained  from  new  wines.  Sacebarine  wines 
furnish  an  excellent  spirit.  Sour  wises  yield  a  spirit  of 
very.bad  quality,  on  account  of  the  great  quantity  of 
malic  acid,  which  is  almost  inseparable  from  them. 
By  diluting  the  husks  of  pressed  grapes  with  water, 
and  proceeding  to  distillation,  you  obtain  a  further  por- 
tion of  spirit,  but  it  is  of  bad  quality. 

In  distilling  for  the  purpose  of  eatracting  spirits,  you 
continue  the  operation  till  no  more  spirit  of  wine  passes 
over,  or  till  the  produce  ceases  to  be  inflammable.— 
The  distiller  forms  a  judgment  of  the  degree  of  spi- 
rituosity of  the  liquor  which  is  distilling,  by  the  number 
and  size  of  the  bubbles  produced  by  agitating  the  liquor, 
and  by  the  longer  or  shorter  tune  of  their  duration. 
For  this  purpose  lie  either  pours  it  from  one  grass  to 
another,  letting  it  fall  from  a  considerable  height,  or 
he  fills  a  long  bottle  two-thirds  full,  and  stopping  it 
with  his  thumb,  he  shakes  and  strikes  it  with  force 
against  the  hollow  of  his  hand  to  form  bubbles. 

Various  methods  for  determining  the  strength  of 
spirits  have  been  successively  tried  and  practised  :  but 
in  the  year  1772,  Messrs.  Ponjet  and  Borie  of 
turned  then  attention  to  this  subject,  and  i 
suits  which  have  furnished  commerce  with  a  i 
of  sucb  accuracy,  as  not  to  produce  the  least  error 
the  estimates  which  are  daily  made  with  it 
having  made  very  nice  experiments  on  d 
of  water  sod  alcohol,  and  on  tbe  actios  of  the 
perature  on  tbe  mixture,  at  every  possible  degree,  they 
adapted  die  thermometer  to  the  spirit-gauge,  and  trans- 
ferred to  a  scalo  the  comparative  progress  of  tbe  teal 
spirituosity,  together  with  the  effects  of  the  tempera- 
ture, so  that  their  spirit-gauge  itself  indicates  the  altera- 
tions made  by  the  temperature.  This  inslreraeatl 
now  the  only  one  employed  in  commerce  in  Us* 
of  France.  The  use  of  such  an  instrument  is  SO 
sary  in  commerce,  Unit  for  more  then  fifteen  years 
dealers  of  the  south  purchased  Spanish  spirits,  vsl 
varied  in  the  degree  of  spirituosity,  and  took  rs» 
further  trouble  than  to  raise  or  reduce  them  to  the 
degree  of  commerce,  merely  by  adding 
of  wine  or  water,  in  order  to  obtain  ai 
sa||. 

The  produce  of  the  castillation  o£  wise  ia  called  in 
France  Hollands  proof  spirits.  Bui  if  you  again  sub- 
ject this  spirit  to  distnmuoav  yon  then  obtain  a  aanrw 
i  liquor,  which  is  called  three-fifths.    In  this 
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rase  three  parts  of  the  liquor,  mixed  with  two  parts  of 
pure  water,  form  fire  parts  of  spirits,  Hollands-proof. 

With  the  spirit-gauge  of  Messrs.  Borieand  Ponjet,  the 
different  degrees  of  spirituosity  are  very  easily  ascer- 
tained by  mean*  of  silver  weights  of  various  sizes :  the 
heaviest  is  inscribed  with  the  words,  Hollands-proof, 
and  the  lightest  three-sevenths.  The  other  weights 
serve  to  mark  the  intermediate  degrees  between  these 
two  terms.  Thus,  if  you  screw  to  the  end  of  the 
beam  of  the  spirit-gauge  the  weight  denoting  Hollands- 
proof,  and  plunge  it  into  three-fifths,  the  instrument' 
will  descend  in  the  liquid  below  the  degree  marked  on  i 
the  scale  Hollands-proof,  but  it  returns  to  that  point  | 
on  the  addition  of  two-fifths  of  water,  so  that  three- 
fifths  spirit  is  thus  transformed  into  Hollands-proof 
spirit.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  screw  on  the  three- 
fifths  weight,  and  plunge  the  spirit-gauge  into  Hollands- 
proof,  it  will  rise  m  the  liquor  above  the  latter  mark, 
and  it  may  be  easily  carried  down  to  that  degree  by  the 
addition  of  alcohol,  or  spirit  of  wine.  When  spirits 
are  distilled  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  alcohol,  or 
spirit  of  wine,  the  balneum  mariae  is  generally  employed. 
The  beat  is  then  more  gentle  and  more  equal,  and  the 
produce  of  the  distillation  of  superior  quality. 

Alcohol,  or  spirit  of  wine  diluted,  is  used  as  a  be- 
verage. It  is  the  dissolvent  of  resins,  and  constitutes 
the  basis  of  drying  varnishes.  Spirit  of  wine  serves  as 
a  vehicle  for  the  aromatic  principle  of  plants,  and  is 
then  called  spirit  of  this  or  that  plant.  The  apothe- 
cary likewise  employs  spirit  of  wine  to  dissolve  resinous 
medicines.  These  dissolutions  are  denominated  tinc- 
tures. It  forms  the  base  of  almost  all  the  different 
sorts  of  beverage  called  liquors.  It  is  sweetened  with 
sugar,  or  rendered  aromatic  with  all  kinds  of  substances 
of  an  agreeable  taste  or  smell.  Spirit  of  wine  pre- 
serves vegetable  and  animal  substances  from  fermenta- 
tion or  putrefaction.  To  this  end  it  is  used  for  pre- 
serving fruits,  vegetables,  and  almost  all  the  objects 
and  preparations  relating  to  the  natural  history  of  ani- 
mals. AH  the  liquors  produced  by  the  fermeutation  of 
saccharine  substances,  yield  alcohol.  But  the  quantity 
and  quality  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sub- 


stances 

It  is  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  ascent  of  bodies  of 
greater  lixity  with  certain  bodies  of  greater  volatility  that 
there  is  so  much  difficulty  here  of  imitating  the  foreign 
vinous  spirits  of  other  countries,  as,  for  example- 
French  brandies,  and  West-India  rums.  All  these  are 
remarkable  by  the  character  of  the  essential  oil  that 
ascends  widi  the  spirit,  and  which  gives  it  the  peculiar 
flavour  by  which  one  spirit  differs  from  another.  Now 
we  can  obtain  an  essential  oil  from  any  of  the  vegetables 
that  furnish  these  different  spirits:  but  we  cannot,  as 
we  have  seen,  readily  obtain  a  spirit  altogether  tastelesf, 
and  destitute  of  some  sort  of  essential  oil  still  com- 
bining with  it  Could  we  do  this,  we  could  manufac- 
ture to  perfection  an  artificial  Cogniac  brandy  or  Ja- 
maica rum ;  but,  as  we  cannot  wholly  separate  the  in- 
herent efscutial  oil  from  the  purest  aud  most  colourless 


and  m6rt  insipid  spirit  we  can  obtain,  when  we  add  the 
essential  oil  with  which  we  mean  to  flavour  it,  the  union 
of  the  two  oils  gives  us  a  different  result,  and  betrays 
the  artifice  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  taste  of 
die  genuine  mateml. 

In  order,  then,  to  prepare  the  oil  of  wine,  or  of 
the  grapes  from  which  French  brandies  are  distilled, 
which  are  generally  the  worst  that  the  country  affords ; 
the  best  being  selected  for  the  process  of  wine  itself, 
as  yielding  a  far  ampler  profit ;  take  some  cakes  of  dry 
wine-lees,  dissolve  tbem  in  six  or  eight  times  their 
weight  of  water,  distil  the  liquor  with  a  slow  fire,  and 
separate  the  oil,  reserving,  for  only  the  nicest  uses, 
that  which  comes  over  first,  the  succeeding  oil  being 
coarser  and  more  resinous.  Having  procured  this  fine 
oil  of  wine,  it  may  be  dissolved  in  alcohol ;  by  which 
means  it  may  be  preserved  a  long  time,  fully  possessed 
of  all  its  flavour,  but,  otherwise,  it  will  soon  grow 
rancid. 

With  a  fine  essential  oU  of  wine,  thus  procured,  and 
a  pure  and  tasteless  spirit,  French  brandies  may  be  imi- 
tated to  some  degree  of  perfection.  The  essential  oil, 
it  should  be  observed,  must  be  drawn  from  the  same 
kind  of  lees  as  the  brandy  to  be  imitated  was  procured 
from ;  that  is,  in  order  to  imitate  Cogniac  brandy,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  distil  the  essential  od  from  Cogniac 
lees ;  and  the  same  for  any  other  kind  of  brandy.  For 
as  differeot  brandies  have  different  flavours,  and  as  these 
flavours  are  entirely  owing  to  the  essential  oil  of  the 
grape,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  endeavour  to  imitate 
the  flavour  of  Cogniac  brandy  with  an  essential  oil  pro- 
cured from  the  lees  of  Bourdeaux  wine.  When  the 
flavour  of  the  brandy  is  well  imitated,  other  difficulties 
are  still  behind.  The  flavour,  though  the  essential  part, 
is  not  die  only  one;  the  colour,  the  proof,  and  the 
softness,  roust  also  be  regarded,  before  a  spirit,  that 
perfectly  resembles  brandy,  can  be  procured.  With  re- 
gard to  the  proof,  it  may  be  easily  accomplished,  by 
using  a  spirit  rectified  above  proof;  which,  after  being 
intimately  mixed  with  die  essential  oil  of  wine,  may  be 
let  down  to  a  proper  standard  with  fair  water ;  and  the 
softness  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  obtained  by  distil- 
ling and  rectifying  the  spirit  widi  a  gentle  fire;  and 
what  is  wanting  of  this  criterion  in  the  liquor  when  first 
made,  will  be  supplied  by  time;  for  it  is  time  alone 
that  gives  this  property  to  Freuch  brandies,  they  being, 
at  first,  acrid,  foul,  and  fiery.  But  widi  regard  to  the 
colour,  a  particular  method  is  required  to  imitate  it  to 
perfection,  which  may  be  effected  by  means  of  treacle 
or  burnt  sugar. 

The  spirit  distilled  from  molasses  or  treacle  is  tole- 
rably pure.  It  is  made  from  common  treacle,  dissolved 
in  water,  and  fermented  in  the  same  manner  as  the  wash 
for  the  common  malt  spirit.  But  if  some  particular 
art  be  not  used  in  distilling  this  spirit,  it  will  not  prove, 
so  vinous  as  malt  spirit,  but  less  pungent  and  acrid, 
though  otherwise  much  cleaner-tasted,  as  its  essential 
oil  is  of  a  less  offensive  flavour.  Therefore,  if  good 
fresh  wine-lees,  abounding  in  tartar,  be  well  fermented 
C  Q  with 
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with  molasses,  the  spirit  will  acquire  a  greater  vinosity 
and  briskness,  and  approach  nearer  to  the  nature  of  fo- 
reign spirits.  Where  the  molasses  spirit  is  brought  to 
the  common  proof-strength,  if  it  be  found  not  to  have 
a  sufficient  vinosity,  it  will  be  very  proper  to  add  some 
dulcified  spirit  of  nitre;  and  if  the  spirit  be  clean 
worked,  it  may,  by  this  addition  only,  be  made  to  pass 
for  French  brandy.  Great  quantities  of  this  spirit  are 
used  in  adulterating  foreign  brandy,  rum,  and  arrack. 
Much  of  it  is  also  used  in  making  cherry-brandy,  and 
other  cordials,  by  iufusion;  but,  in  them  all,  many 
persons  prefer  it  to  foreign  brandies.  Molasses,  like  all 
other  spirits,  is  entirely  colourless  when  first  extracted ; 
but  rectifiers  always  give  it,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 
colour  of  foreign  spirits. 

In  a  similar  manner  we  may  imitate  foreign  spirits  of 
all  kinds.  Thus,  if  Jamaica  rum  be  our  object,  instead 
of  French  brandy,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  procure 
of  the  tops  of  the  sugar-canes,  from  which  an 


essential  oil  being  drawn  and  mixed  with  clear  molasses 
spirit,  will  give  it  the  real  flavour ;  or,  at  least,  a  flavour 
as  true  as  a  spirit  not  totally  divested  of  all  essential 
flavour  of  its  own  can  possibly  communicate.  The 
principal  difficulty  therefore  must  still  lie  in  procuring  a 
spirit  totally,  or  nearly,  free  from  all  flavour  of  its 
own. 

To  rectify  their  spirit  into  Holland  gin,  the  Dutch 
distillers  add  to  every  twenty  gallons  of  spirit  of  the 
second  extraction,  about  the  strength  of  proof-spi- 
rit, three  pounds  of  juniper-berries,  and  two  ounces 
of  oil  of  juniper,  and  distil  with  a  slow  fire,  till  the 
feints  begin  to  ascend  ;  then  change  the  receiving-can. 
This  produces  the  best  Rotterdam  gin.  An  inferior 
kind  is  made  with  a  less  proportion  of  berries,  sweet 
fennel-seeds,  and  Strasburgh  turpentine,  without  a  drop 
of  juniper-oil.  This  last  is  also  a  better  sort,  and 
though  still  inferior  to  that  of  Rotterdam,  is  product-4 
in  very  large  quantities  at  Welsoppe. 


ROPE-MAKING 


Is  an  art  of  very  great  importance,  and  there  are  few 
diat  better  deserve  the  attention  of  the  intelligent  ob- 
server. Hardly  any  trade  can  be  carried  on  without  the 
assistance  of  the  rope-maker.  Cordage  makes  the  very 
sinews  and  muscles  of  a  ship  ;  and  every  improvement 
which  can  be  made  in  its  preparation,  either  in  respect 
to  strength  or  pliableness,  must  be  of  immense  ser- 
vice to  the  mariner,  and  to  the  commerce  and  defence 
of  nations. 

Rope-making  has  been  defined  the  art  of  uniting  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  fibres  into  an  aggregate  line,  so  that 
the  whole  may  concur  in  one  joint  action,  and  be  em- 
ployed under  the  forma  of  string,  cord,  cable,  &c. 
Animal  fibres,  on  account  of  their  expense,  are  but 
seldom  used,  but  those  that  are  introduced  into  the  em- 
ployment are  obtained  either  from  the  intestines  or  the 
hair.  The  intestines  of  sheep  aud  lambs  are  manufac- 
tured into  what  is  called  cat-gut,  of  different  sizes,  for 
the  use  of  musical-instrument-makers;  for  watch- 
makers, opticians,  cutlers,  turners,  aud  a  variety  of 
other  artificers.  The  tendrils  of  the  ovary  of  the  | 
Squalus  canicufa,  or  dog-fish,  are  chiefly  employed 
in  angling,  more  frequently  single  than  in  the  combined 
state,  known  in  the  trade  by  the  name  of  Indian-grass. 
Animal  hair,  as  that  from  horses,  is  bad  recourse  to 
where  there  is  no  great  friction,  and  it  forms  a  rope 
or  cord  much  more  durable  than  any,  that  can  be  ob- 
tained from  vegetables:  it  is  impervious  to 


is  capable  of  resisting  all  weathers,  and  is  extreme!? 
elastic 

Hence,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  rope-maker  must 
derive  his  chief  material  from  the  vegetable  kingdom; 
which  he  does  from  the  inner  bark  of  the  hemp,  or 
Cannabis  satira ;  or  from  that  of  some  of  the  species 
of  flax,  or  LiNUM  ;  that  of  the  L.  usitatiaimum  is 
the  most  important.  The  treatment  of  both  these 
plants  being  nearly  the  same,  we  shall  describe,  as 
nearly  as  we  can,  that  relating  to  flax.  The  plant  is 
rather  common  in  most  of  the  temperate  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, flowering  in  July.  The  root  is  annua),  fibrous 
and  small ;  the  stem  is  erect,  round,  smooth,  and  leafy ; 
the  flowers  on  stalks,  erect,  and  of  a  sky-blue  colour. 
About  the  end  of  August,  when  the  flowers  have  attained 
their  full  growth,  and  begin  to  turn  yellow  at  bottom, 
and  brown  at  the  top,  and  their  seeds  to  ripen,  it  is  a 
proper  time  to  pull  the  plants  up.  They  are  dried, 
and  ih reslied ;  they  are  then  to  be  put  in  water  till  the 
bark  readily  separates  from  the  stalk,  when  they  are 
taken  out  and  dried,  after  whieh  they  are  in  a  proper 
state  for  the  purpose  of  being  converted  into  flax  by  the 
backler.  We  may  observe,  though  not  strictly  con- 
nected with  the  subject  in  hand,  that,  as  from  the  bark 
of  the  stalks  is  manufactured  flax  or  lint,  for  making  of 
all  sorts  of  linen  cloth;— from  cloth,  when  worn  out, 
we  make  our  paper ;— from  the  seeds  of  the  plant  lin- 
seed oil  is  expressed  ;  and,  even  the  refuse,  after  the  od 
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is  extracted,  forms  oil-cakes,  so  valuable  in  fattening 
cattle,  sheep,  and  other  live  stock.  From  hemp,  how- 
ever, treated  in  a  similar  way,  we  have  the  materials 
for  cordage,  ropes,  and  cables.  Russian  hemp  is  most 
used,  but  English  hemp',  when  properly  manufactured, 
is  superior  to  that  introduced  from  the  North. 

The  aim  of  the  rope-maker  is  to  unite  the  strength 
of  a  great  number  of  fibres,  and  the  first  part  of  Lis 
process  is  spinning  of  rope-yarns ;  that  is,  twisting  the 
hemp  in  the  first  instance.    This  is  done  in  various 
ways,  and  with  different  machinery,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  intended  cordage.    We  shall  confine  our  . 
description  to  the  manufacture  of  the  larger  kinds,  such  J 
as  are  used  for  the  standing  and  running  rigging  of  ships.  J 
An  alley,  or  walk,  is  enclosed  for  the  purpose,  about  J 
two  hundred  fathoms  long,  and  of  a  breadUi  suited  to 
the  extent  of  the  manufacture.    It  is  sometimes  cover-  j 
cd  above.    At  the  upper  end  of  this  rope-walk  is  set 
up  the  spinning-wheel.   The  band  of  the  wheel  goes  ! 
over  several  rollers,  called  whirls,  turning  on  pivots  in  i 
brass  holes.    The  pivots  at  one  end  come  through  the 
frame,  and  terminate  in  little  hooks.    The  wheel,  be- 
ing turned  by  a  winch,  gives  motion  in  one  direction  to 
all  the  whirls.    The  spinner  has  a  bundle  of  dressed 
hemp  round  his  waist,  with  the  two  ends  meeting  be- 
fore him.    The  hemp  is  laid  in  this  bundle  in  the  same 
way  that  women  spread  tho  flax  on  the  distaff.  There 
is  great  variety  in  this;  but  the  geueral  aim  is  to  lay 
the  fibres  in  such  a  manner,  that,  as  long  as  the  bundle 
lasts,  there  may  be  an  equal  number  of  the  ends  at  the 
extremity,  and  that  a  fibre  may  never  offer  itself  double, 
or  in  a  bight.    The  spinner  draws  out  a  proper  number 
of  fibres,  twists  them  with  his  fingers,  and  having  got 
a  sufficient  length  detached,  he  fixes  it  to  the  hook  of  a 
whirl.   The  wheel  is  now  turned,  and  the  skein  is 
twisted,  becoming  what  is  called  rope-yarn,  and  the 
spinner  walks  backwards  down  the  rope-walk.  The 
part  already  twisted,  draws  along  with  it  more  fibres  out 
of  the  bundle.    The  spinner  aids  this  with  his  fingers,  I 
supplying  hemp  in  due  proportion,  as  he  walks  away 
from  the  wheel,  and  taking  care  that  the  fibres  come  in 
equally  from  both  sides  of  his  bundle,  and  that  they 
enter  always  with  their  ends,  and  not  by  the  middle, 
which  would  double  them.    He  should  also  endeavour 
to  enter  every  fibre  at  the  heart  of  the  yarn.    This  will 
cause  alt  the  fibres  to  mix  equally  in  making  it  up,  and 
will  make  the  work  smooth,  because  one  end  of  each 
fibre  is,  by  this  meaus,  buiicd  among  the  rest,  and 
the  other  end  only  lies  outward ;  and  this,  in  passing 
through  the  grasp  of  the  spinner,  who  presses  it  tight 
with  his  thumb  and  palm,  is  also  made  to  lie  smooth. 
A  good  spinner  endeavours  always  to  supply  the  hemp 
in  the  form  of  a  thin  flat  skein,  with  his  left  hand, 
while  his  right  hand  is  employed  in  grasping  firmly  the  ] 
yarn  that  is  twining  off,  and  in  holding  it  light  from  the  | 
whirl,  that  it  may  not  run  kilo  loops  or  kinks.    It  is 
evident,  that  both  ~lhe  arrangement  of  the  fibres,  and 
the  degree  of  twisting,  depend  on  the  skill  and  dexterity , 
of  the  spinner,  and  that  he  must  be  instructed,  not  by  j 


yam 
the 


a  book,  but  by  a  master.    The  degree  of  twist  depends 
on  the  rate  of  the  wheel's  motion,  combined  with  the 
retrograde  walk  of  the  spinner.    We  may  suppose  him 
arrived  at  the  lower  end  of  the  walk,  or  as  far  as  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  intended  length  of  his  yarn.    He  calls 
out,  and  another  spinner  immediately  detaches  the  yam 
from  the  hook  of  the  whirl,  and  gives  it  to  another,  who 
carries  it  aside  to  the  reel;  aud  this  second  spinner 
attaches  his  own  hemp  to  the  whirl-hook.    In  the  mean 
time,  the  first  spinner  keeps  fast  hold  of  the  end  of  his 
yarn;  for  the  hemp,  being  dry,  is  very 'elastic,  aud  if 
he  were  to  let  it  go  out  of  his  hand,  it  would  instantly 
untwist,  and  become  little  better  than  loose  hemp.  He 
waits,  therefore,  till  he  sees  the  reelcr  begin  to  turn  the 
reel,  and  he  goes  slowly  up  the  walk,  keeping  the  < 
of  an  equal  tightness  all  the  way,  till  he  arrives  at 
wheel,  where  he  waits  with  his  yarn  in  his  hand  till  an- 
other spinner  has  finished  his  yarn.    The  first  spinner 
takes  it  off  the  whirl-hook,  joins  it  to  his  own,  that  it 
may  follow  it  on  ihe  reel,  and  begins  a  new  yarn.  The 
second  part  of  the  process  is  the  conversion  of  the 
yarns' into  what  may,  with  propriety  be  called  a  rope, 
cord,  or  line.   That  we  may  have  a  clear  conception 
of  the  principle  which  regulates  this  part  of  the  process, 
we  shall  begin  with  the  simplest  possible  case — the 
union  of  two  yams  into  one  line. 

When  hemp  has  been  split  into  very  fine  fibres  by  the 
j  hatchel,  it  becomes  exceedingly  soft  and  pliant,  and 
after  it  has  lain  for  some  time  in  the  form  of  fine  yarn, 
it  may  be  unreeled  and  thrown  like  flaxen  yarn,  so  as  to 
make  sewing-thread.  It  is  in  this  way,  indeed,  that  the 
sail-makers'  sewing-thread  is  manufactured,  and  when  it 
has  been  kept  on  the  reel,  or  on  balls  or  bobbins,  for 
some  time,  it  retains  its  twist  as  well  as  its  uses  require. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  yarns  spun  for 
great  cordage.  The  hemp  is  so  clastic,  the  number  of 
fibres  twisted  together  is  so  great,  and  the  diameter  of 
the  yarn  (which  is  a  sort  of  lever  on  which  die  elasticity 
of  the  fibre  exerts  itself)  is  so  considerable,  that  no 
keeping  will  make  the  fibres  retain  this  constrained  po- 
sition. 

The  end  of  a  rope-yarn  being  thrown  loose,  it  will 
immediately  untwist,  aud  this  with  considerable  force 
and  speed.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a  fruitless  attempt 
to  twist  two  such  yarns  together;  yet  the  ingenuity  of 
man  has  contrived  to  make  use  of  this  very  tendency  to 
untwist  not  only  to  counteract  itself,  but  even  to  pro- 
duce another  and  a  permanent  twist,  which  requires 
force  to  uodo  it,  and  which  will  recover  itself  when  this 


force 
w  hen 


is  removed.  Every  person  must  recollect  that 
be  has  twisted  a  packthread  very  bard  with  his 
fiugers  between  his  two  hands,  if  he  slackens  the  thread 
by  bringing  his  hands  nearer  together,  ihe  packthread 
will  immediately  curl  up,  running  into  loops  or  kinks, 
and  will  even  twist  itself  into  a  neat  and  firm  cord. 
The  component  parts  of  a  rope  are  called  strands,  aqd 
the  operation  of  uniting  tbeni,  with  a  permanent  twuf  is 
called  laying  or  closing,  the  latter  term  being  .chiefly 
appropriated  to  cables  and  other  very  large  cordage. 

T'ue 
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The  pr(Xc«  for  laying  or  closing  large  cordage  is  { 
this :  the  strands  of  which  the  rope  is  composed  consist 
of  many  yarns,  and  require  a  considerable  degree  of 
hardening.  This  cannot  be  done  by  a  whirl  driven  by  a 
wheel-band  ;  it  requires  the  power  of  a  crank  turned  by 
♦he  hsod.  Tbe  strands,  when  properly  hardened,  be- 
come VeT"  a*iff»  and  when  bent  round  die  top,  are  not 
able  to  transmit  torCC  enough  for  laying  the  heavy  and 
unpliant  rope  which  forms  beyond  it.  rl"he  elastic 
twist  of  the  hardened  strands  must  therefore  be  assisted 
by  an  external  force.  All  this  requires  a  different  ma- 
chinery and  a  different  process.  At  the  upper  end  of 
the  walk  is  fixed  up  the  tackle-board;  this  consists  of 
a  strong  oaken  plank,  called  a  breast-board,  having 
three  or  more  holes  in  it  and  fitted  with  bross  or  iron 
plates.  Into  these  are  put  iron  cranks  called  beavers, 
which  have  hooks  or  forelocks,  and  keys  on  the  ends 
of  their  spindles.  They  are  placed  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  dint  tbe  workmen  do  not  in- 
terfere while  turning  them  round.  This  breast-board 
is  fixed  to  the  top  of  strong  posts,  well  secured  by 
struts  or  braces  facing  the  lower  end  of  the  walk. 
At  the  lower  end  is  another  breast-board  fixed  to  the 
upright  post  of  a  sledge,  which  may  be  loaded  with 
stones  or  other  weights.  Similar  cranks  are  placed  in 
the  holes  of  this  breast-board ;  the  whole  goes  by  tbe 
name  of  the  sledge. 

The  top  necessary  for  closing  large  cordage  is  too 
Iteavy  to  be  held  in  the  hand,  it  therefore  has  a  long 
staff,  which  has  a  truck  on  the  end.  This  rests  on  tlte 
ground,  but  even  this  is  not  enough  in  laying  great  ca- 
bles. Tbe  top  most  be  supported  on  a  carriage,  where 
it  must  lie  very  steady,  and  it  needs  attendance,  because 
tbe  master  workman  has  sufficient  employment  in  at- 
tending to  the  manner  in  which  the  strands  close  behind 
the  top,  and  in  helping  them  by  various  methods.  The 
top  is  therefore  fixed  to  tlie  carriage  by  lashing  its  staff 
to  the  two  upright  posts.  A  piece  of  soft  rope  or  strap, 
is  attached  to  the  handle  of  the  top  by  the  middle,  and 
its  two  ends  are  brought  back  and  wrapped  several 
times  tight  round  the  rope  in  the  direction  of  its  twist, 
and  bound  down.  This  greatly  assists  the  laying  of  the 
rope  by  its  friction,  which  both  keeps  the  top  from 
flying  too  far  from  the  point  of  union  of  the  brands 
and  brings  the  strands  more  regularly  into  their  places. 
The  first  operation  is  warping  the  yarns.  At  each  end 
of  the  walk  are  frames  called  warping  frames,  which 
carry  a  great  number  of  reels,  or  winches,  filled  with 
rope-yarn.  The  foreman  of  the  walk  takes  off  a  yarn 
end  from  each,  till  he  has  made  op  the  number  neces- 
sary for  his  rope  or  strand,  and  bringing  the  ends  toge- 
ther, he  passes  the  whole  through  an  iron  ring  fixed  to 
the  top  of  a  stake  driven  into  the  ground,  and  draws 
them  through ;  then  a  knot  is  tied  on  tbe  end  of  the 
bundle,  end  a  workman  pulls  it  through  this  ring  till 
n»e  intended  length  is  drawn  off  the  reels.  The  end  is 
matte  fast  at  the  bottom  of  the  walk,  or  at  the  sledge, 
and  tr*  foreman  comes  back  along  tbe  skein  of  yarns, 
to  see  that  none  are  hanging  slacker  than  tbe  rest.    He  1 


takes  up  in  his  hand  such  as  are  slack  and  draws  them 
tight,  keeping  them  so  till  he  reaches  the  upper  end, 
where  he  cuts  the  yarns  to  a  length,  again  adjusts  their 
tightness,  and  joins  them  altogether  in  a  knot,  to  which 
he  fixes  the  hook  of  a  tackle,  the  other  block  of  which 
is  fixed  to  a  firm  post,  called  the  warping-post.  The 
skein  is  well  stretched  by  the  tackle,  and  then  separated 
into  its  different  strands.    Each  of  these  is  knotted  apart 
at  both  ends.   The  knots  at  their  upper  ends  are  made 
fast  to  the  books  of  tbe  cranks  in  the  tackle-board,  and 
those  at  tbe  lower  ends  are  fastened  to  the  cranks  in  the 
sledge.   The  sledge  itself  is  kept  in  its  place  by  a 
tackle,  by  which  the  strands  are  again  stretched  in  their 
places  and  every  thing  adjusted,  so  that  the  sledge  stands 
square  on  the  walk,  and  then  a  proper  weight  is  laid 
on  it.    The  tackle  is  now  cast  off,  and  tbe  cranks  are 
tamed  at  both  ends  in  tbe  contrary  direction  to  the 
twist  of  the  yams  (in  some  kinds  of  cordage  the  cranki 
are  turned  the  same  way  with  the  spinning  twist).  By 
this  tbe  strands  are  twisted  and  hardened  up,  and  as 
they  contract  by  this  operation  the  sledge  is  dragged  up 
the  walk.    When  the  foreman  thinks  the  strands  suffi- 
ciently hardened,  which  he  estimates  by  the  motion  of 
the  sledge,  he  orders  the  heavers  at  the  cranks  to  stop. 
The  middle  strand  at  tbe  sledge  is  taken  off  from  the 
erank  ;  this  crank  is  taken  out,  and  a  stronger  one  put 
in  its  place.    The  other  strands  are  taken  off  from  their 
cranks,  and  are  all  joined  on  the  book  which  is  now  in 
the  middle  hole;  the  top  is  then  placed  between  the 
strand*,  and  being  pressed  home  to  the  point  of  then 
union,  the  carriage  is  placed  under  it,  and  it  is  firmly 
fixed  down;  some  weight  is  taken  off  the  sledge.  The 
heavers  now  begin  to  turn  at  both  ends ;  those  at  the 
tackle-board  continue  to  turn  as  they  did  before,  but 
the  beavers  at  the  sledge  turn  in  the  opposite  direcuoo 
to  their  former  motion,  so  that  the  cranks  at  both  end< 
are  now  turning  one   way-    By  the  motion  of  the 
sledge-crank  the  top  is  forced  away  from  the  knot, 
and  the  rope  begins  to  close.    The  heaving  at  the  upper 
end  restores  to  the  strands  the  twist  which  they  are  con- 
stantly losing  by  tbe  laying  of  the  rope.   The  workmen 
judge  of  this  by  making  a  chalk  mark  on  the  intermedi* 
ate  points  of  the  strands,  where  they  lie  on  the  Make* 
which  are  set  up  along  the  walk  tor  their  support.  If 
the  twist  of  the  strands  is  diminished  by  the  motion  of 
closing  they  will  lengthen,  and  the  chalk  mark  will 
move  away  from  the  tackle-board;  but  if  tbe  twist  in* 
creases  by  turning  the  cranks  at  the  tackle-board,  tbe 
strands  will  shorten  and  the  mark  will  come  nearer  to 
it.    As  the  closing  of  tbe  rope  advances  tbe  whole 
shortens,  and  the  sledge  js  dragged  up  the  walk.  Th* 
top  moves  faster,  and  at  last  reaches  the  upper  end  of  the 
walk,  die  rope  being  now  laid. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  sledge  has  moved  several  fa- 
thoms from  the  place  where  it  was  when  the  laving  be- 
gan. These  motions  of  the  sledge  and  top  must  be 
exactly  adjusted  to  each  other.  The  rope  must  be  of  a 
length,  therefore  the  sledge  must  stop  at  « 
place.   At  that  moment  the  rope 
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laid ;  that  is,'  the  top  should  be  at  the  tackle-board.  I 
In  this  consists  the  address  of  the  foreman.    He  has  his 
attention  directed  both  ways.    He  looks  at  the' strands, 
and  when  he  sees  any  of  them  hanging  slacker  between 
the  stakes  than  the  others,  he  calls  to  the  heavers  at  the 
tackle-board  to  heave  more  upon  that  strand.    He  finds 
it  more  difficult  to  regulate  the  motion  of  the  top.  It 
requires  a  considerable  force  to  keep  it  in  the  angle 
of  the  strands,  and  it  is  always  disposed  to  start  for- 
ward.   To  prevent  or  check  this,  some  straps  of  soft  rope 
are  brought  round  the  staff  of  the  top,  and  then  wrapped 
several  times  round  the  rope  behind  the  top,  and  kept 
firmly  down  by  a  lanyard,  or  bandage.    This  both 
holds  back  the  top,  and  greatly  assists  the  laying  of  the 
rope,  causing  the  strands  to  fall  into  their  places,  and 
keep  close  to  each  oilier,  which  is  sometimes  very  diffi- 
cult, especially  in  ropes  composed  of  more  than  three 
strands.    It  will  greatly  improve  tlie  laying  the  rope,  if 
the  top  has  a  sharp,  smooth,  tapering  pin  of  hard 
wood,  pointed  at  the  end,  projecting  so  far  from  die 
middle  of  its  smaller  end,  that  it  get*  in  between  the 
strands  which  arc  closing.    This  supports  them,  and 
makes  their  closing  more  gradual  and  regular.  The 
top,  its  notches,  the  pin,  and  the  warp,  or  strap,  which 
is  lapped  round  the  rope,  are  all  smeared  with  grease  or 
soap  to  assist  the  closing.   The  foreman  judges  of  the 
progress  of  closing  chiefly  by  his  acquaintance  with  the 
walk,  knowing  that  when  the  sledge  is  a-breast  of  a 
certain  stake,  the  top  should  be  a-breast  of  a  certain 
other  stake.    When  he  finds  the  top  too  far  down  die  ■ 
walk,  he  slackens  the  motion  at  die  tackle-board,  and  '. 
makes  the  men  turn  briskly  at  the  sledge.    By  this  the  I 
top  is  forced  up  the  walk,  and  the  laying  of  the  rope  I 
accelerates,  while  the  sledge  remains  m  the  same  place, ' 
because  the  strands  arc  losing  their  twist,  and  are 
lengthening,  while  the  closed  rope  is  shortening.  When, 
on  die  other  hand,  he  thinks  the  top  too  far  advanced, 
and  fears  diat  it  will  be  at  the  head  of  the  walk  before  ! 
(he  sledge  has  got  to  its  proper  place,  he  makes  the 
men  heave  briskly  on  the  strands,  and  the  heavers  at  the 
sledge  crank  work  softly.   This  quickens  the  motion  of  ► 
die  sledge  by  shortening  the  strands ;  and  by  thus  com-  , 
peusating  what  has  been  over-done,  the  sledge  and  top 
come  to  their  places  at  once,  and  the  work  appears  to  ( 
answer  the  intention.    When  the  top  approaches  the 
tackle-board,  the  heaving  at  the  sledge  could  not  cause 
the  strands  immediately  behind  the  top  to  close  well, 
without  having  previously  produced  an  extravagant  de-  j 
gree  of  twist  in  the  intermediate  rope.   The  effort  of  i 
the  crank  must,  therefore,  be  assisted  by  men  stationed 
along  the  rope,  each  furnished  with  a  tool  called  a  , 
woolder.   This  is  a  stoat  oaken  sdck,  about  three  feet 
long,  having  a  strap  of  soft  rope-yaru,  or  cordage,  fast- 
ened on  its  middle  or  end.    The  strap  is  wrapped  round 
the  laid  rope,  and  the  workman  works  with  the  stick 
as  a  lever,  twisting  the  rope  round  in  the  direction  of 
the  crank's  motion.   The  woolders  should  keep  their 
eye  on  the  meu  at  the  crank,  and  make  their  motion 
correspond  with  his.   Thus  they  send  forward  the  twist 
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produced  by  the  crank,  without  either  increasing  or  dimi- 
nishing it,  in  that  part  of  the  rope  which  lies  between 
them  and  the  sledge.  Such  is  the  general  and  essential 
process  of  rope-making.  The  fibres  of  hemp  are  twisted 
uito  yams,  that  they  may  make  a  line  of  any  length,  and 
stick  among  each  other  with  a  force  equal  to  their  own 
cohesion.  The  yarns  are  made  into  cords  of  permanent 
twist  by  laying  them ;  and  that  we  may  have  a  rope  of 
any  degree  of  strength,  many  yams  are  united  in  one 
strand,  for  the  same  reason  that  many  fibres  were 
united  in  one  yarn ;  and  in  the  course  of  this  process  it 
is  in  our  power  to  give  the  rope  a  solidity  and  hardness 
which  make  it  less  penetrable  by  water,  which  would 
rot  it  in  a  short  while.  Some  of  these  purposes  are  in- 
consistent with  others;  and  the  skill  of  a  rope-maker 
lies  in  making  the  best  compensation,  so  that  the  rope 
may,  on  the  whole,  be  the  best  in  point  of  strength, 
pliancy,  and  duration,  that  the  quantity  of  hemp  in  it 
can  produce.  The  following  rule  for  judging  of  the 
weight  which  a  rope  will  bear  is  not  far  from  the  truth. 
It  supposes  them  rather  too  strong ;  but  it  is  so  easily 
remembered,  that  it  may  be  of  use.  Multiply  the  cir- 
cumference in  inches  by  itself,  and  take  the  fifth  part  of 
the  product,  it  will  express  the  tons  which  the  rope  will 
carry.  Thus,  if  the  rupe  has  six  inches  circumference, 
6  times  G  is  36,  the  fifth  of  which  is  7  j  tons. 

It  is  usual  in  cables,  and  in  other  cases,  to  have  re- 
course to  the  operation  of  tarring.  This  is  often  done 
in  the  state  of  twine  or  yarn,  as  being  the  best  mode  by 
which  the  hemp  can  be  uniformly  penetrated.  The 
yarn  is  made  to  wind  off  from  one  reel,  and  having 
passed  through  a  vessel  of  liquid  hot  tar,  is  wound  on 
another  reel ;  the  superfluous  tar  is  taken  off  by'  passing 
through  a  bole  surrounded  with  oakum :  or,  it  is  some- 
times tarred  in  skeins,  which  are  drawn  by  a  capstem 
through  a  tar-kettie,  and  a  hole  formed  by  two  plates  of 
metal,  held  together  by  a  lever,  loaded  with  a  weight. 
There  is  this  peculiarity  to  be  noticed — tarred  cordage 
is  weaker,  when  new,  than  white,  and  the  difference 
increases  by  the  keeping.  From  some  very  accurate 
experiments  made  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  it  was 
found,  that  on  newly-made  cordage,  the  white  was  one- 
eighth  stronger  than  that  which  was  tarred,  that,  at  the 
expiration  of  thirteen  months,  the  difference  in  favour 
of  the  new  was  almost  one-fourth :  and,  in  about  three 
years  and  a  half,  the  difference  was  as  SQ  to  18. 
From  these,  and  other  experiments,  it  was  ascertained, 
1 .  That  white  cordage  in  continual  service  is  one-third 
more  durable  than  that  which  is  subjected  to  the  opera- 
tion of  tarring.  2.  That  it  retains  its  strength  much 
longer  while  kept  in  the  warehouse.  S.  That  it  resists 
the  ordinary  injuries  of  the  weather  one-fourth  longer. 
It  may  then  be  asked,  Why  is  tar  ever  used  by  the 
rope-maker?  Bceausc  white  cordage,  when  exposed 
to  be  alternately  very  wet  and  dry,  is  weaker  than  that 
which  is  tarred,  and  to  this  cables  and  ground-tackle  are 
continually  subjected.  It  has  also  been  pretty  well  ascer- 
tained, that  cordage  which  is  only  superficially  tarred,  is 
constantly  stronger  than  that  which  is  tarred  throughout. 
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Before  we  conclude  this  article,  we  may  notice  Mr. 
Chapman's  ruetbod  of  making  ropes  and  cordage,  for 
which  he  obtained,  some  years 


His  Majesty's 

letters  patent.  The  specification  may  be  found  in  the 
ninth  volume  of  the  First  Series  of  the  Repertory,  it 
it  being  too  long  to  be  admitted  in  oar  work :  the  fol- 
lowing is,  however,  an  outline  of  the  whole :— ' 

Rope-yarns  are  spun  either  by  hand,  or  by  machi- 
nery :  in  the  practice  of  the  first  method  rope-walks 
arc  necessary,  and  the  fibres  of  the  bemp  are  drawn 
into  the  yarn  of  different  lengths  proportionate  in  a 
given  degree  to  their  position  on  the  outside  or  inside 
of  the  jam ;  accordingly,  when  this  yarn  is  strained 
and  its  diameter  collapses,  the  inside  fibres  of  hemp 
bear  the  greatest  strain,  and  thus  they  break  progres- 
aiveiy  from  the  inside. 

In  the  spinning  by  a  mill  the  fibres  are  all  brought 
forward  in  a  position  parallel  to  each  other,  previously 
to  their  receiving  their  twist.  They  are  consequently 
all  of  one  length ;  and,  'when  twisted,  the  outside  fibres 
are  most  shortened  by  forming  the  same  number  of 
spirals  round  a  greater  axis  than  the  interior,  and  thus  ; 
they  must  consequendy  break  the  first,  on  the  same 
principle  that  the  outside  yams  of  strands  of  ropes 
manufactured  in  the  old  method  break  before  the  inte- 
rior yams ;  and  consequently  with  leas  strain  than  ropes 
of  the  improved  principle,  where  the  strands  (or  im- 
mediate component  parts  of  the  rope)  have  been  formed 
in  such  a  manner  as  that  all  the  yarns  shall  bear  equally 
at  the  time  of  the  rope's  breaking. 

Nevertheless,  yams  spun  by  a  mill  have  been  found 
stronger  than  common  yams,  on  account  of  the  great 
evenness  with  which  they  are  spun ;  the  manual  labour 
in  manufacturing  is  much  leas  than  in  the  common  me- 
thod ;  but  on  the  other  hand  there  is  the  expense  of 
machinery,  and  the  greater  waste  of  bemp  in  preparing 
it  for  being  drawn  out  in  (he  progressive  stages  of  its 


advance  to  the  spindle, 

The  method  invented  by  Mr.  Qiapman  differs  from 
both  the  preceding,  in  causing,  by  an  easy  and  simple 


contrivance,  the  fibres  of  the  hemp  to  be  laid  in 
the  yarn  in  such  a  manner  as  the  yams  themselves  are 
laid  in  the  strands  of  the  rope  manufactured  on  the  new 
principle. 

The  machinery  consists  only  of  a  spindle  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  upper  containing  apparatus  to  draw 
forward  the  hemp  from  the  spinner  with  twist  sufficient 
to  combine  the  fibres;  which  enables  him  to  employ 
women,  children,  and  invalids,  and  also  to  appropriate 
the  rope- ground  solely  to  the  purpose  of  laying  ropes. 

The  remaining  parts  of  their  invention  consist  chiefly 
in  the  giving  from  a  stationary  power  internal  motion 
to  a  loco-motive  machine,  viz.  to  the  roper's  sledge,  on 
which  the  strands  and  the  rope  itself  are  twisted,  by 
which  contrivance  they  are  enabled  to  apply  a  water- 
wheel  or  steam-engine  to  the  whole  process  of  making 
ropes  of  all  kinds  whatever. 

Mr.  Huddart  likewise  obtained  a  patent  for  an  im- 
proved method  of  registering  or  forming  strands  in'the 
machinery  for  manufacturing  of  cordage;  which  he 
effects  in  the  following  manner.  1.  By  keeping  the 
yarns  separate  from  each  other,  and  drawing  them  from 
bobbins  which  revolve,  to  keep  up  the  twist  whilst  the 
strand  is  forming.  4.  By  passing  them  through  a  re- 
gister, which  divides  tbetn  by  circular  shells  of  holes ; 
the  number  in  each  shell  being  agreeable  to  the  distance 
from  the  centre  of  the  strand,  and  the  angle  which  the 
yams  make  with  a  line  parallel  to  it,  and  which  gives 
them  a  proper  position  to  enter.  3.  A  cylindrical  tubs 
which  compresses  the  strand,  and  maintains  a  cylindrical 
figure  to  its  surface.  4.  A  gauge  to  determine  the 
angle  which  the  yarns  to  the  outside  shall  make  with  a 
line  parallel  to  the  centre  of  the  strand  when  register- 
ing ;  and,  according  to  the  angle  made  by  the  yams  in 
this  shell,  the  length  of  all  the  yarns  in  the  strand  will 
be  determined.  5.  By  hardening  up  the  strand,  sod 
thereby  increasing  the  angle  in  the  outside  shell,  which 
compensates  for  the  stretching  of  (he  yams  and  tb« 
compression  of  the  strand. 


SAWING. 


This  is  a  distinct  business  from  the  trades,  in  which, 
however,  tbe  saw  is  not  only  a  very  useful,  but  neces- 
sary implement,  such  as  those  of  the  carpenter,  cabi- 
net-maker, cooper,  &c. 

The  »aw  is  an  instrument  which  serves  to  cut  into 
pieces  several  solid  matters;  as  wood,  stone,  ivory,  &c. 
i    t  best  saws  are  of  tempered  steel,  ground  bright  and 
i ;  those  of  iron  are  only  huunnei -hardened , 


hence,  the  first,  besides 
found  smoother  than  die  last.  They  are  known  to  be 
well  hammered  by  the  stiff  bending  of  the  blade  ;  and 
to  be  well  and  evenly  ground,  by  their  bending  equallv 
in  a  bow.  The  edge  in  which  are  the  teeth  is  always 
thicker  than  the  back,  because  tbe  back  is  to  follow/  th< 
edge.  Tbe  teeth  are  cut  and  sharpened  with  a  trian- 
gular file,  the  blade  of  the  saw  besng  first  fixed  in  a 
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whettkig-block.  After  die;  have  been  filed,  die  teeth 
are  set,  that  is,  turned  out  of  the  right  line,  that  they 
may  make  the  kerf,  or  fissure,  the  wider,  that  the  back 
may  follow  the  better.  The  teeth  are  always  set  ranker 
for  coarse  cheap  stuff  than  for  hard  and  fine,  because 
the  ranker  the  teeth  are  set,  the  more  stuff  is  lost  in 
the  kerf.  The  saws,  by  which  marble  and  other  stones 
are  cut,  have  no  leeth :  these  are  generally  very  large, 
and  are  stretched  out  and  held  even  by  a  frame. 

The  lapidaries,  too,  have  their  saw,  as  well  as  the 
workmen  in  mosaic ;  but  of  all  mechanics,  none  have 
so  many  saws  as  the  joiners:  the  chief  are  as  fol- 
lows.— 

The  pit-saw,  which  is  a  large  two-handed  saw, 
used  to  saw  timber  in  pits ;  this  is  chiefly  used  by  the 


awyers. 
The 


ie  wkip~saw,  which  is  also  two-handed,  used  in 
sawing  such  large  pieces  of  stuff  as  the  hand-saw  will 
not  easily  reach. 

The  handsaw,  which  is  made  for  a  single  man's 
use,  of  which  there  are  various  kinds ;  as  the  bow,  or 
frame  saw,  which  is  furnished  with  cheeks :  by  the 
twisted  cords  which  pass  from  the  upper  parts  of  these 

in  the  middle  of  them,  the 


together,  and  the  lower  set 
very  thio,  has  a  back  to 


and  the  tongue 
upper  ends  are  drawn 
further  apart 
The  tenon 

keen  it  from  bending.  un.  >.»<•■.*,  iu.it ,  juhh nun u<_  >umm>u 

The  compass-sate,  which  is  very  small,  and  its  teeth  |  however,  retain  their  natural  length 
usually  not  set ;  its  use  is  to  cut  around,  or  any  other  '    '  ' 

compass-kerf :  hence  the  edge  is  made  broad,  and  the 
back  thin,  that  it  may  have  a  compass  to  turn  in. 

The  surgeons  use  a  saw  to  cutoff  bones:  this  should 
be  very  small  and  light,  in  order  to  be  managed  with 
the  greater  ease  and  freedom,  the  blade  exceedingly 
fine,  and  the  teeth  exquisitely  sharpened,  to  make  its 
way  more  gently,  and  yet  with  great  expedition,  in  cut- 
ting off  legs,  arms,  8ur. 

Saws  are  now  generally  used  by  butchers  in  sepa- 
rating the  bones  of  the  meat :  the  divisions  by  the  saw 
are  neater  than  those  by  the  chopper,  and  there  is  a 
certain  saving,  as  the  chopper  splinters  bones,  the  parts 
of  which  cannot  be  included  in  the  weight 

The  pit-son-,  is  that  which  is  chiefly  used  in  the  em- 
ployment properly  denominated  sawing.  The  teeth  are 
set  rank  for  coarse  work,  so  as  to  make  a  fissure  of 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  To  perform  the  work,  the 
timber  is  laid  on  a  frame  over  an  oblong  pit,  called  the 
saw-pit ;  and  it  is  cut  by  means  of  a  long  saw  fastened  in 
a  frame,  which  is  worked  up  and  down  by.  two  men,  die 
one  standing  on  the  wood  to  be  cut,  and  the  other  in  the 
ph.  As  they  proceed  in  their  work  they  drive  wedges, 
at  proper  distances  from  the  saw,  to  keep  the  fissure 
open,  which  enables  the  saw  to  move  with  freedom. 
This,  though  a  profitable,  is  a  very  laborious  employ- 
meat,  and  hence  have  been  introduced  saw-mills,  which, 
in  different  countries  are  worked  by  different  means,  as 
by  men,  by  horses,  by  water,  by  wind,  or  by  steam. 
A  am- mil,  worked  by  men,  consists  of  several  pa- 


rallel saw  s,  which  are  made  to  rise  and  fall  per; 
larly  by  means  of  mechanical  motion.  In  this  case  a 
very  few  hands  are  necessary  to  carry  on  the  operation, 
to  push  forward  the  pieces  of  timber,  which  are  either 
laid  on  rollers,  or  suspended  by  ropes,  in  proportion  as 
the  sawing  advances.  We  shall,  however,  give  a  more 
detailed  account  of  the  saw-mills,  as  used  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  The  history  of  the  invention  of 
sawing  is  curious,  and  may  be  inserted. 

In  early  periods  of  society,  the  trunks  of  trees  were 
split  with  wedges,  into  as  many,  and  as  thio  pieces  as 
possible ;  and  if  it  was  necessary  to  have  them  still 
thinner,  they  were  hewn,  by  some  sharp  instrument,  on 
both  sides,  to  the  proper  size.  This  simple  but  waste- 
ful manner  of  making  boards  has  been  still  continued 
in  some  places,  to  the  present  time.  Peter  the  Great, 
of  Russia,  endeavoured  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  by  forbid- 
ding hewn  deals  to  be  transported  on  the  river  Neva. 
The  wood-splitters  perform  their  work  more  expediti- 
ously than  sawyers,  and  split  timber  is  much  stronger 
than  that  which  has  been  sawn ;  for  the  fissure  follows 
the  grain  of  the  wood,  and  leaves  it  whole ;  whereas 
the  saw,  which  proceeds  in  the  fine  chalked  out  for  it, 
divides  the  fibres,  and  by  these  means  lessens  its  cohe- 
sion and  strength.  Split  timber,  indeed,  turns  out 
often  crooked  and  warped ;  but,  in  many  purposes  to 
which  it  is  applied,  this  is  by  no  means  prejudicial ;  and 
the  fault  may,  sometimes,  be  amended.  As  the  fibres, 
however,  retain  their  natural  length  and  direction,  tiun 
boards,  particularly,  can  be  bent  much  better.  This  is 
a  great  advantage  in  making  pipe-staves,  and  in  formiug 
various  implements  of  the  like  kind. 

Our  common  saw,  which  needs  only  to  be  guided  by 
the  hand  of  the  workman,  however  simple  it  may  be* 
was  not  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  America  when  they 
were  subdued  by  the  Europeans.  The  inventor  of  this 
instrument  has,  by  the  Greeks,  been  inserted  in  their 
mythology,  with  a  place  among  those  whom  they  have 
honoured  as  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  earliest  ages. 
By  some,  he  is  called  Talus,  and,  by  others,  Perdix. 
Pliny  ascribes  the  invention  to  Dadalus ;  but  Hardouin, 
in « the  passage  where  he  does  so,  reads  Talus  rather 
than  Da-dulus.  Diodorus  Siculus,  Apollodorus,  and 
others,  name  the  inventor  Talus.  He  was  the  son  of 
Daedalus's  sister ;  and  was,  by  his  mother,  placed  under 
the  tuition  of  her  brother,  to  be  instructed  in  his  art. 
Having,  it  is  said,  once  found  the  jaw-bone  of  a  snake, 
he  employed  it  to  cut  through  a  small  piece  of  wood  j. 
and,  by  these  means,  was  induced  to  form  a  like  instru- 
ment of  iron,  that  is,  a  saw.  This  invention,  which, 
greatly  facilitates  labour,  excited  the  envy  of  his  master, 
and  instigated  him  to  put  Talus  to  death  privately. 
We  are  told,  that,  being  asked,  when  he  was  burying 
the  body,  what  be  was  depositing  in  the  earth,  he  re- 
plied, "  A  serpent."  This  suspicious  answer  disco- 
vered the  murder;  aud  thus,  adds  the  historian,  a  snake 
was  the  cause  of  the  invention,  of  the  murder,  and  of 
its  being  found  out. 

The  saws  of  the  Grecian  carpenters  had  the  same 
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form,  and  were  made  in  the  like  ingenious  maimer  as 
ours  are  at  present.  His  is  fully  shewn,  by  a  painting 
still  preserved  among  the  antiquities  of  Herculaneutn. 
Two  genii  are  represented  at  the  end  of  a  bench, 
which  consists  of  a  long  table  that  rests  upon  two  four- 
footed  stools.  The  piece  of  wood  which  is  to  be  sawn 
through  is  secured  by  cramps.  The  saw,  with  which 
the  geoii  are  at  work,  has  a  perfect  resemblance  to  our 
frame-saw.  It  consists  of  a  square  frame,  having,  in 
the  middle,  a  blade,  the  teeth  of  which  stand  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  plane  of  the  frame.  The  piece  of  wood 
which  is  to  be  sawn  extends  beyond  the  end  of  the 
bench,  and  one  of  the  workmen  appears  standing,  and 
the  other  sitting  on  the  ground.  The  arms,  in  which 
the  blade  is  fastened,  have  the  same  form  as  tliat  given 
to  them  at  present.  In  the  bench  are  seen  holes,  in 
which  the  cramps  that  hold  the  timber  are  struck. 
They  are  shaped  like  the  figure  7  ;  and  the  ends  of  them 
reach  below  the  boards  that  form  the  top  of  it. 

The  most  beneficial  and  ingenious  improvement  of 
this  instrument  was,  without  doubt,  the  invention  of 
saw-mills ;  which  are  now  generally  driven  either  by 
steam,  by  water,  or  by  the  wind.  Mills  of  the  first 
kind  were  erected  so  early  as  the  fourth  century,  in 
Germany,  on  the  small  river  Roeux  or  Ruer,  for  though 
Ausonius  speaks  of  water-mills  for  cutting  stone,  and 
not  timber,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  these  were  in- 
vented later  than  mills  for  cutting  out  deals,  or  that  both 
kinds  were  erected  at  the  same  time.  Pliny  conjectures 
that  the  mill  for  cutting  stone  was  inveuted  in  Caria ; 
at  least  he  knew  no  building  incrusted  with  marble  of 
greater  antiquity  than  the  palace  of  king  Mausolus,  at 
Halicarnassus.  This  edifice  is  celebrated  by  Vitru- 
vius,  for  the  beauty  of  its  marble ;  and  Pliny  gives  an 
account  of  the  different  kinds  of  sand  used  fur  cutting 
it ;  for  it  is  the  sand,  he  says,  and  not  the  saw,  which 
produces  that  effect  Hie  latter  presses  down  the  for- 
mer, and  rubs  it  against  the  marble ;  and  the  coarser 
the  sand  is,  the  longer  wi|l  be  the  time  required  to 
polish  the  marble  which  has  been  cut  by  it.  Notwith- 
standing these  facts,  there  is  no  account  in  any  of  the 
Greek  or  Roman  writers  of  a  mill  for  sawing  wood ; 
and  as  the  writers  of  modern  times  speak  of  saw-mills 
as  new  and  uncommon,  it  would  seem  that  the  oldest 
construction  of  them  has  been  lost,  or  that  some  im- 
portant improvement  has  made  them  appear  entirely 


Becher  says,  that  saw-mills  were  invented  in  the  se- 
venteenth century.  In  this  he  erred,  for  when  settlers 
were  conveyed  to  the  island  of  Madeira,  which  was  dis- 
covered in  1420,  saw-mills  were  erected  also,  for  the 
purpose  of  sawing,  into  planks,  the  various  species  of 
excellent  timber  with  which  the  island  abounded,  and 
which  were  afterwards  transported  to  Portugal.  About 
the  year  1427,  the  city  of  Breslau  had  a  saw-mill, 
which  produced  a  yearly  rent  of  three  marks ;  and,  in 
1490,  the  magistrates  of  Erfurt  purchased  a  forest,  in 
which  they  caused  a  saw-mill  to  be  erected,  and  they 
rented  another  mill  in  the  neighbourhood  besides.  Nor- 


way,  which  is  covered  with  forests,  had  the  first  saw- 
mill about  the  year  1530.  This  mode  of  manufacturing 
timber  was  called  the  new  art;  and  because  the  ex- 
portation of  deals  was  by  these  means  increased,  that 
circumstance  gave  occasion  to  the  deal-tithe,  introduced 
by  Christian  III.  in  the  year  1545.  Soon  after,  the 
celebrated  Henry  Caiuau  caused  the  first  mill  of  this 
kiud  to  be  built  in  Holstein.  In  1552  there  was  a 
saw-mill  at  Joachimsthal,  which,  as  we  arc  told,  be- 
longed to  Jacob  Geuscn,  mathematician.  In  the  year 
1555  the  bishop  of  Ely,  ambassador  from  Mary  queen 
of  England  to  the  court  of  Rome,  having  seen  a  saw- 
mill in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lyons,  the  writer  of  hii 
travels  thought  it  worthy  of  a  particular  description. 
In  the  sixteenth  century,  however,  there  were  mills  with 


different  saw-blades,  by  which  a  plank  could  be  cot 
into  several  deals  at  the  same  time.  The  first  saw-mill 
was  erected  in  Holland  at  Saardam,  in  the  year  J  .596; 
and  the  invention  of  it  is  ascribed  to  Cornelius  Cor- 
nelissen.  Perhaps  be  was  the  first  person  who  buih  a 
saw-mill  at  that  place,  which  is  a  village  of  great  trade, 
and  has  still  a  great  many  saw-mills,  though  the  num- 
ber of  them  is  becoming  daily  less ;  for  within  the  last 
thirty  years  a  hundred  have  beeu  given  up.  The  first 
mill  of  this  kind  in  Sweden  was  erected  in  the  year 
1653.  At  present,  that  kingdom  possesses  the  largest 
perhaps  ever  constructed  in  Europe,  where  a  water- 
wheel,  twelve  feet  broad,  drives  at  the  same  time 
seventy-two  saws. 

In  England  saw-mills  had  at  first  the  same  fate  that 
printing  had  in  Turkey,  the  ribbon-loom  in  the  domi- 
nions of  the  church,  and  the  crane  at  Strasburg.  When; 
attempts  were  made  to  introduce  them,  they  were  vio- 
lently opposed,  because  it  was  apprehended  that  the 
sawyers  would  be  deprived  by  them  of  their  means  of 
getting  a  subsistence.  For  this  reason,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  abandon  a  saw-mill  erected  by  a  Dutch- 
man near  London,  in  1663;  and  in  the  year  1700, 
when  one  Houghton  laid  before  the  nation  the  advan- 
tages of  such  a  mill,  he  expressed  his  apprehension  that 
it  might  excite  the  rage  of  the  populace.  What  he 
dreaded  was  actually  the  case  in  1767  or  1768,  when 
an  opulent  timber-merchant,  by  the  desire  and  appro- 
bation of  the  Society  of  Arts,  caused  a  saw-mill,  driven 
by  wind,  to  be  erected  at  Limehouse,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  James  Hansfield,  who  had  learned,  in  Holland 
and  Norway,  the  art  of  constructing  and  managing 
machines  of  that  kind.  A  mob  assembled,  and  pulled 
the  mill  to  pieces ;  but  the  damage  was  made  good  by 
the  nation,  and  some  of  the  rioters  were  puuisbed.  A 
new  mill  was  afterwards  erected,  which  was  suffered  to 
work  without  any  molestation,  and  which  gave  occa5ion 
to  the  erection  of  others.  It  appears,  however,  that 
this  was  not  the  only  mill  of  the  kiud  then  in  Britain; 
for  one  driven  also  by  wind  had  been  built  at  Leith,  in 
Scotland,  some  years  before. 

Saw-mills,  as  they  are  now  constructed,  are  of  two 
kinds,  according  as  the  saws  employed  effect  their  opera- 
tion by  a  circular  or  by  a  reciprocating  motion.  Cir- 
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tular  saw-mills  are  the  most  simple  in  their  construc- 
tion. Mr.  George  Smart,  at  bis  manufactory  for  hollow 
masts,  on  the  Surrey  side  of  Westminster  Bridge,  has 
several  of  these.  In  one  of  the  simplest,  a  wheel  is 
turned  by  a  horse,  which  gives  motion  to  a  pinion  on  a 
horizontal  shaft ;  a  spur-wheel  is  fixed  on  the  shaft,  and 
turns  a  pinion  on  another  horizontal  shaft,  on  which  a 
wheel  is  fixed  in  the  room  above  the  machine,  and  the 
bearings  for  the  gudgeons  of  the  fliaft  are  supported  on 
the  joists  of  the  floor:  by  means  of  an  endless  strap 
{Kissing  round  this  wheel,  and  round  a  pulley  on  the 
spindle  of  the  circular  saw,  a  rapid  motion  is  given  to 
the  saw :  it  is  fixed  on  its  spindle  by  a  shoulder,  against 
which  it  is  held  by  another  moveable  shoulder  pressed 
tight  by  a  uut,  on  the  end  of  the  spindles  which  is  tapped 
into  a  screw  to  receive  it.  The  saw  has  a  circular  hole 
through  the  middle,  fitting  tight  upon  the  spindle,  so 
as  to  cause  them  to  turn  together. 

The  ends  of  the  spindle  are  pointed,  and  that  point 
nearest  the  saw  works  in  a  hole  made  in  the  end  of  a 
screw,  screwed  in  a  bench  of  stout  planks,  and  well 
braced  together;  the  other  turns  in  a  similar  screw 
pasted  through  a  cross  beam  mortised  between  two 
.vertical  beams  extending  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling : 
oiie/of  the  beams:  can  be  raised  or  lowered  in  its  mor- 
tises by  >  wedges  put  both  above  and  below  its  tenons. 
In  order  to  adjust  the '  plane  of  the  saw  to  the  plane 
.of  the  .bench,  there,  is  a  long  parallel  ruler,  which 
fan  be  set  at  any  distance  from  the  saw,  and  fixed 
.  by  means  of  screws  going  through  circular  grooves 
cut.  through  the  bench.  In  using  the  machine,  the 
ruler  is  to  be  set  the  proper  distance  from  the  saw 
of  the  piece  of  wood  to  be  cut,  and  as  the  saw  turns 
round,  a  workman  slides  the  end  of  a  piece  of  wood 
to  it,  keeping  its  edge  against  the  guide  or  ruler, 
that  it  may  cut  straight.  We  have  witnessed  the 
operation,  which  is  as  neat  as  it  is  expeditious  and 
ingenious.  .  t 

When  the  saw  requires  sharpening,  one  of  the  screws 
at  me  end  of  its  spindle  must  be  turned  back:  the 
spindle  and  saw  can  be  then  removed,  and  may  be  fixed 
in  a  common  vice  to  whet  it,  in  the  same  mauoer  as  a  I 
.common  saw ;  the  ouuides  of  the  teeth  are  not  filed ' 
to  leave  a  surface  perpendicular,  to  the  plane  of  the - 
saw,  but  inclined .  to  it,  and  in  the  same  direction  that  i 
each  tooth  so  filed  is  bent  in  the  setting:  by  this  means,  [ 
the  saw,  when  cutting,  first  takes  away  the  wood  at  the  i 
two  sides  of  the  kerf,  leaving  a  ridge  in  the  middle  of 
it,  the  use  of  which  is  to  keep  the  saw  steady  in  a  right 
line,  that  it  may  not  have  a  tendency  to  get  out  of  the 
straight  line  in  any  place  where  the  wood  is  harder  at 
one  Bide  than  on  the  other. 

The  most  important  machinery  of  this  kind  that  we 
have  seen  is,  unquestionably,  at  Portsmouth,  for  the  | 
manufacturing  of  ships'  blocks ;  a  full  account  of  the  i 
machines  is  given  in  Dr.  Reess  most  valuable  New! 
Cyclopedia,  to  which  we  refer  our  readers,  and  from 
which  we  shall  extract  a  brief  description  of  one  or  j 
two  of  the  saws. 


"  The  great  cross-ctttting  Saw. — The  tree  subjected 
to  the  action  of  this  machine  is  placed  on  a  long  frame 
or  bench  raised  a  little  from  the  floor,  and  at  the  end 
of  it  is  erected  a  frame,  composed  of  vertical  posts 
and  cross  timber,  in  the  manner  of  a  small  and  low 
door-way :  through  this  frame  the  end  of  the  tree  is 
drawn  by  the  capstan  above-mentioned,  its  end  projects 
ing  as  much  from  the  surface  of  the  frame  as  is  intended 
to  be  cut  off ;  and  it  is  fastened  in  the  frame  from  roll- 
ing sideways,  by  a  lever,  which  can  be  readily  made 
to  press  upon  it  and  hold  it  down.   The  saw  itself  is 
a  straight  blade,  fixed  into  a  wooden  handle  or  pole  at 
each  end,  to  lengthen  it :  one  of  these  bandies  is  con- 
nected by  a  joint  to  the  upper  end  of  a^  lever,  bent  like 
an  L,  and  having  its  centre  beneath  the  floor :  the  hori- 
zontal arm  of  the  lever  is  connected  by  a  spear  rod, 
with  a  erank  on  die  end  of  a  spindle  near  the  ceiling  of 
the  room,  the  motion  of  which  is  regulated  by  a  fly- 
wheel.   By  this  means  the  saw  has  a  reciprocating 
motion  from  right  to  left,  nearly  in.  a  horizontal  post-  . 
tion,  and  exactly  across  the  log  it  is  to  cut  off,  imitating 
in  its  motion  the  carpenter's  hand-saw,  considering  hi* 
arm  as  the  arm  of  the  bent  or  L  lever.   The  teeth  of 
the  saw  are  of  course  on  the  lower  side  of  the  blade, 
and  are  sloped  so  as  to  cut  in  drawing  towards  the  lever. 
It  rises  and  falls  freely,  upon  its  joint  at  the  end  of  .the. 
lever,  and  can  be  lifted  up  by  the  handle,  at  the  op- 
posite end  of  the  blade,  to  take  it  off  its  work,  which 
it  follows  up  by  its  own  weight.   The  machine  being 
at  rest,  is  prepared  .  for  work,  by  fixing  the  log  in 
the  frame  as  before  mentioned,  so  that  the  surface 
of  the  frame  intersects  the  log  at  the.  place  where 
it  is  intended  to  be  cross-cut.    The  saw,  which  was 
before  lifted  up  by  its  handle,  to  be  clear  above 
die  log,  is  now  suffered  to  rest  upon  it,  in  the  place . 
where  the  cut  is  to  be  made ;  and  to  guide  it  at  first, 
setting  in,  the  back  of  the  saw  is  received  iu  a  saw  kerf, 
made  in  the  end  of  a  piece  of  board,  which  is  attached 
to  the  frame  over  tlie  saw,  but  slides  up  and  down  in 
a  groove  to  reach  the  saw  at  any  height,  according 
to  the  thickness  of  the  log  lying  beneath  it.   Being  thus 
prepared,  the  machine  is  put  in  action  by  a  rope  or 
strap  which  turns  the  fly-wheel  and  its  crank.  This 
giving  a  vibration  to  the  bent  or  L  lever,  causes  the 
saw  to  reciprocate  horizontally  across  the  tree,  until  it 
cuts  it  through  :  it  follows  up  its  cut  by  its  own  weight 
alone,  but  the  attendant  can  at  any  time  lift  up  the 
saw  from  its  work,  though  its  motion  continues,  by 
means  of  a  rope- which  suspends  the  handle  of  the  saw- 
when  required.    As  the  saw  gets  into  the  tree  it  quits 
the  guide  above-mentioned,  which  becomes  the  less 
necessary  as  the  saw  goes  deeper;  a  saw  having  no 
tendency  to  alter  its  first  course,  when  cutting  across 
the  grain  o£  the  wood.    We  admire  the  simplicity  of 
this  machine,  which  nevertheless  executes  its  work 
with  much  accuracy  and  expedition.     It  might  be 
very  usefully  employed  in  many  situations  where  great 
manual  labour  is  spent  in  cross-cutting  large  logs  of 
timber. 

6  S  «*  The 
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"  The  crou-euttittg  circular  Saw. — This  machine  is 
far  similar  purposes,  and  stands  close  by  the  former, 
ft  is  a  circular  saw,  whose  spindle  is  so  mounted,  as 
to  mow  »  any  direction  parallel  to  itself ;  tbe  saw  all 
the  while  continuing  in  the  same  plane,  and  revolving 
rapidly  opon  its  axis,  cuts  the  wood  it  is  presented  to, 
and  as  it  admits  of  being  applied  at  first  on  one  side, 
and  then  on  another  side  of  tbe  tree,  a  saw  of 
derate  dimensions  will  be  sufficient  to 
than  could  otherwise  be  done  by  it. 

"  The  great  reciprocating  saw  for  cutting  up  treet 
lengthwue. — In  this  machine  the  saw  works  vertically  : 
it  has  an  horizontal  carriage,  on  which  the  timber  is 
fastened ;  this  passes  through  a  vertical  frame  w  ith 
grooves,  in  which  another  frame  slides  up  and  down  in 
the  manner  of  a  window-sash,  and  has  the  saw  stretched 
in  it.  The  saw-frame  is  mowed  up  and  down  by  means 
of  a  crank  on  an  axis  beneath  the  door,  which  is  turned 
by  means  of  an  endless  rope.  At  every  time  the  saw 
rises  and  falls,  it  turns  a  ratchet-wheel  round,  by  means 
of  a  click,  a  few  teeth ;  and  this  has  on  its  axis  a  pinion, 
working  a  rack  attached  to  the  carriage  of  the  tree, 
which  by  this  means  is  advanced :  at  every  stroke,  the 
a  proper  quantity  for  another  cut.  The 
is  adapted  to  bold  several  saws  parallel  to 
.-,  for  sawing  a  tree  into  several  boards  at 
once,  when  required." 

Saw-mills,  for  cutting  blocks  of  stone,  are  generally 
moved  horizontally.  When  a  completely  cylindrical  pil- 
lar is  to  be  cut  out  of  one  block  of  atone,  the  first  tiling 
will  be  to  ascertain  in  the  block  tbe  position  of  the  axis 
of  the  cylinder :  then  lay  the  block  so  that  such  axis  shall 
be  parallel  to  the  horizon,  and  let  a  cylindrical  hole  of 
from  one  to  two  inches  diameter  be  bored  entirely 
through  it.  Let  an  iron  bar,  whose  diameter  is  rathei 
less  than  that  of  this  tube,  be  put  through  it,  having 
just  room  to  slide  freely  to  and  fro  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire. Each  end  of  this  bar  should  terminate  in  a 
screw,  on  which  a  nut  and  frame  may  be  fastened 
The  nut-frame  should  carry  three  flat  pieces  of  wood  or 
iron,  each  having  a  slit  running  along  its  middle  nearly 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  a  screw  and  handle 
must  be  adapted  to  ench  slit;  by  these  means  the 
frame-work  at  each  end  of  the  bar  may  readily  be  so 
as  to  form 


gtes  ;  the  iron  bar  will  connect  two  corresponding  angles 
of  these  triangle*,  the  saw  to  be  used  two  other  cor- 
responding angles,  and  another  bar  of  iron,  or  of 
wood,  the  two  remaining  angles,  to  give  i 
to  the  whole  frame.  This  construction,  it 
will  enable  the  werkmen  to  place  the  saw  at  any  pro- 
posed distance  from  the  hole  drilled  through  the  middle 
of  tbe  block ;  and  then,  by  giving  tbe  alternating  mo- 
tion to  the  saw-frame,  die  cylinder  may  at  length  be 
cut  from  the  block,  as  required.  This  method  was 
first  pointed  out  in  the  collection  of 
by  the  Paris  academy. 

If  it  were  proposed  to  saw  a  ca 
vudi  a  block,  then  let  two  frames  of  wood  or  iron  be 
fixed  to  those  parallel  ends  of  the  block  which  are  ia- 
tended  to  coincide  with  tbe  bases  of  the  frustum,  cir- 
cular grooves  being  previously  cut  in  these  frames  to 
correspond  with  tbe  circumferences  of  the  two  ends  of 
tbe  proposed  frustum ;  the  saw  being  worked  in  tbese 
grooves  will  manifestly  cut  tbe  conic  surface  from  tbe 
block.    This  is  the  contrivance  of  Sir  George  Wright 

'llie  best  method  of  drilling  the  bole  through  the 
middle  of  tbe  proposed  cylinder  seems  to  be  this  :• — On 
a  carriage,  running  upon  four  low  wheels,  let  two  ver- 
tical pieces  (each  having  a  hole  just  large  enough  to 
admit  the  borer  to  play  freely)  be  fixed  two  or  three 
feet  asunder,  and  so  contrived,  that  the  pieces  and 
holes  to  receive  the  borer  may,  by  screws,  &c,  be 
raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure,  while  the  borer  is  pre- 
vented from  sliding  to  and  fro  by  shoulders-  upon  its 
bar,  which  are  larger  than  the  boles  in  the  vertical 
pieces,  and  which,  as  the  borer  revolves,  press  against 
those  pieces.  Let  a  part  of  the  boring-bar  between  the 
two  vertical  pieces  be  square,  and  a  grooved  wucel 
with  a  square  hole  of  a  suitable  size  be  placed  upon 
this  part  of  tbe  bar ;  then  tbe  rotatory  motion  may  be 
given  to  the  bar  by  an  endless  band  which  shall  pass 
over  this  grooved  wheel  and  a  wheel  of  a  much  larger 
diameter  in  tbe  same  plane,  the  latter  wheel  being 
turned  by  a  winch  handle  in  the  usual  way.  As  tbe 
boring  proceeds,  the  carriage  with  the  borer  may  be 
brought  nearer  and  nearer  tbe  block,  by  levers 
weights,  in  the  same  ma 
article  PlP£-MAKlNG. 


SHOT-MAKING. 


Shot,  a  denomination  given  to  all  sorts  of  balls  for  lithe  fused  metal  to  sail  in  equal  spherical  drops 
fire-arms  ;  those  for  cannon  being  of  iron,  and  those   water.    The  lead  is  melted  with  the  addition  of  a  sm 
for  guru,  putols,  8tc.  of  lead.    The  manufacture  of  proportion  of  arsenic,  which,  being  reduced  to  a  me 
common  fowling  leading  shot  consists  merely  in  causing   tallic  state,  by  means  of  grease  stirred  in  during  the 

f  fusion, 
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fusion,  renders  it  less  fluid.    An  oblong  shallow  vessel 

of  iron,  perhaps,  ten  inches  wide,  fourteen  leaf,  and 
two  and  a  half  deep,  called  a  card,  whose  bottom  is 
pierced  with  holes  proportionate  to  the  intended  size  of 
the  shot,  is  placed  at  the  height  of  from  ouc  to  three 
inches,  over  the  surface  of  a  tub  of  water,  covered 
with  a  thin  film  of  oil.    The  card  is  previously  healed 
to  the  temperature  of  the  metal,  by  imtnerging  it  in  the 
caldron ;  and  a  stratum  of  soft  dross  or  scorite,  which 
is  found  on  the  surface  of  the  fused  alloy,  is  then  placed 
on  its  perforated  bottom,  and  being  sightly  pressed  down 
with  the  ladle,  forms  a  kind  of  filter,  which  partly  ! 
chokes  up  the  apertures,  and  prevents  the  metal  from  j 
flowing  through  them  in  continuous  streams.    The  fused  I 
metal  is  then  poured  by  ladle-fulls  into  this  vesse  1 ,  and  ap- 
pears,  notwithstanding,  to  run  through  it  with  consider-  I 
able  velocity ;  so  that  it  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  it  I 
falls  in  separate  drops,  tdl  convinced  by  taking  up  a 
quantity  of  shot  from  the  bottom  of  the  water. 

The  shot  thus  made  is  not  without  considerable  im- 
perfections. ^  The  exterior  coat  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
drop  becoming  suddenly  fixed  by  the  contact  o(  the 
water,  its  superior  portion,  which  is  still  liquid,  as  it 
also  cools  and  contracts,  necessarily  pits,  like  the  sur- 
face of  metal  in  the  channel  of  a  mould,  so  that  the  I 
greater  part  of  the  shot  arc  somewhat  hollow,  and  of  ■ 
an  irregular  form ;  consequently  too  light  for  the  pur- 
pose to  which  they  are  destined,  and  liable  to  unequal  i 
resistance  iu  their  passage  through  the  air.   These  de- 
fects are  remedied  in  the  patent-shot,  the  manufacture 
of  which  differs  only  from  that  of  the  preceding  kind  in 
the  addition  of  a  larger  portion  of  arsenic,  which  varies 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  lead ;  in  dropping  it  from 


such  a  height  that  it  becomes  solid  before  it  enters  the 
water,  which  is  from  forty  to  one  hundred  feet}  and,  in 
some  subsequent  operations,  which  are  as  follows : — 1| 
is  first  dried  and  sifted.    It  is  then  boarded,  which 
c i insists  in  scattering  it  on  several  polished  slabs  op 
trays  of  hard  wood,  with  rims,  in  the  form  of  a  II, 
except  that  the  sides  converge  towards  the  lower  part, 
to  which  a  slight  inclinatiou  and  alternate  motion  io> 
their  own  planes  are  given  by  boys  employed  in  the  ma- 
nufacture.  The  shot,  whose  form  is  imperfect,  are, 
detected  by  the  sluggishucss  of  their  motion,  and ,  re- 
main behind,  whilst  the  others  roll  off  from  the  board. 
The  last  operation  is  the  polishing ;  which  is  performed 
by  agitating  it  with  the  addition  of  a  very  small  quan-: 
tity  of  black  lead,  not  exceeding  two  spoonfuls  to  a 
ton,  in  an  iron  vessel,  turning  on  an  horizontal  axis  like 
a  butter  churn.    It  does  not  appear  that  any  higher  de- 
gree of  perfection  titan  that  w  hich  is  thus  attained  re-, 
mains  to  be  desired.  The  argentine  brilliancy  of  the  shot 
when  newly  made,  the  beautiful  accuracy  uf  its  form, 
and  the  curious  instance  of  inanimate  tactics  which  it: 
presents  when  scattered  on  a  plate,  render  it  even  an 
agreeable  object  of  contemplation. 

Patent  mdled  shot  is  thus  made :— Sheets  of  lead, 
whose  thickness  corresponds  with  the  size  of  the  shoti 
required,  are  cut  into  small  pieces,  or  cubes,  in  the- 
form  of  a  die.  A  great  quantity  of  these  little  i 
are  put  into-  a  large  hollow  cylinder  which  is  ; 
horizontally  and  turned  by  a  winch,  when,  by  their 
friction  against  one  another,  they  are  rendered  perfectly 
round  and  very  smooth.  There  are  other 
cast  in  moulds,  in  the  same  way  as  bullets  are. 


SLATING. 


Slating  is  employed,  in  architecture,  in  sundry 
ways,  the  principal  of  which  refers  to  the  covering  of 
the  roofs  of  buildings,  but  such  has  been  lately  the  per- 
fection of  working  in  slate,  that  it  is  now  wrought  and 
fitted  into  many  useful  utensils,  as  well  as  made  up  into 
balconies,  chimney-pieces,  casings  to  walb,  skirtings, 
stair-cases,  &c.  &c. 

The  slate,  principally  iu  use  in  London,  is  brought 
from  Wales,  taken  from  out  of  quarries,  which  are 
worked  on  the  Lord  Pephryn  s  estate  at  Bangor,  in 
Caernarvonshire,  and  it  is  from  thence  forwarded  to  all 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  There  are  also  iu  use 
tome  other  kinds  of  slate,  the  best  sort  of  which  is 
brought  from  Kendal,  in  Westmoreland,  and  is  called 


Westmoreland  date.  These  slates  are  of  a  fine  pale 
bluish-green  colour,  and  are  most  esteemed  of  any  by 
the  architects.  They  are  not  of  a  large  size,  bnt  they 
are  of  good  substance,  and  well  calculated  to  give  a  neat 
uppearance  to  the  roof  on  which  they  may  be  placed. . 
The  slate  brought  from  Scotland  is  nearly  similar  in 
both  size  and  quality  to  a  slate  from  Wales,  called 
Ladiet,  from  which  circumstance  they  are  very  little 
sought  after. 

The  French  slates  were  very  much  in  use  about 
seventy  yearn  since.    They  are  small  in  size,  most 
j  commonly  not  larger  than  the  Webb  doubles,  exces- 
|l  sively  thin,  and,  consequently,  light;  but  thin  compo- 
sition has  been  found  not  to  be  well  adapted  to  this 
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climate,  where  there  is  an  atmosphere  containing  an 
excess  of  moisture.  By  analysis,  this  slate  is  ascer- 
tained to  contain  T'„  of  manganese,  besides  other  mat- 
ters, such  as  iron,  8tc.,  the  excessive  affinity  of  which 
for  oxygen  soon  shivers  the  stony  -portion  of  the  slate 
into  atoms,  when  employed  as  a  covering  to  buildings 
in  this  country.  The  writer  of  this  article  has  seen 
slates  of  this  kind  on  a  rqpf  reduced  to  the  state  of 
powder,  having  become  so  by  exposure,  and  appeared 
to  be  completely  decomposed.  ' 

Of  the  Pitch  of  a  Roof.— This,  in  as  far  as  the 
elevation  of  the  rafters  is  to  be  considered,  is  found  to 
vary  in  different  climates.  In  Italy,  and  all  the  southern 
parts  of  Europe,  it  is  made  generally  leu  than  one-fourth 
of  the  span  or  breadth.  In  England,  it  was  formerly 
three-fourths,  but  it  is  now  made  to  approach  much 
nearer  to  the  Italian  proportion.  In  northern  climates, 
a  steep  roof  is  required,  on  account  of  the  great  falls  of 
snow  to  which  they  are  liable,  and  which  greatly  in- 
crease the  lateral  thrust  of  the  rafters.  For,  the  hori- 
zontal force  exerted  by  a  roof,  if  it  be  considered  with 
reference  to  the  walls  which  sustain  it,  is,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  length  of  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  rafter 
descending  from  its  extremity  till  it  meets  another  simi- 
lar line  drawn  from  the  opposite  rafter,  and  this  perpen- 
dicular is  obviously  increased  when  the  roof  is  made 
very  Bat.  But  a  flat  pitched  roof  is  stronger  than  a  high 
one  for  resisting  all  transverse  strains  which  tend  to  break 
the  rafters. 

Slaters  class  the  Welsh  Slates  after  the  following 
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The  slates,  called  doubles,  are  so  called  from  the 
smallness  of  their  size,  and  are  made  from  the  frag- 
ments of  the  larger  qualities  as  they  are  sorted  respec- 
tively. ' 

The  ladies  are  similarly  obtained,  being  in  pieces  that 
will  square  up  to  the  size  of  such  a  description  of 
slate. 

Countesses  are  still  a  gradation  iu  dimension  above 
ladies;  and  duchesses  stilt  larger.  The  slate  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  quarries  as  other  stony  substances 
usually  are,  Unj t  is,  by  making  perforations  between  its 
oens,  into  which  gunpowder  is  placed  and  fused.  Tins 
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men  remove  lu  blocks  of  very  considerable  site.  The** 
blocks  are  afterwards  split  by  halving  wedges  of  iron 
driven  between  their  layers,  which  separate  the  block) 
into  scantling,  of  from  four  to  nine  inches  in  thickness, 
and  as  long  and  wide  as  may  be  required.  Some  of 
the  scantling,  which  is  intended  to  be  exported  as  such, 
is  sawn  to  the  sues  ordered,  that  is,  the  edges  only  of 
such  pieces ;  for  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  the  saw  to  the 
horizontal  stratum  of  the  slate,  as  that  can  be  divided 
nearly  as  correct  by  the  above  means,  without  having 
recourse  to  such  a  tedious  process  as  the  sawing  of  u 
would  be.  ■<  ■ 

For  the  purpose  of  sawing  the  slate,  the  works  io 
Wales  are  provided  with  abundance  of  beautiful  an- 
chinery,  some  of  which  is  put  in  motion  by  steam,  tod 
others  by  water,  which  keep  in  action  a  vast  numbtrof 
saws,  all  sawing  tbe  scantlings  of  slate  into  piece* 
adapted  to  their  several  purposes. 

The  Imperial  Slating  for  roofs  is  uncommonly  neat ; 
it  is  known  by  having  its  lower  edge  sawn,  whereas  all 
the  other  slates  used  for  covering  are  chipped  square  on 
their  edges  only.  > 
The  Patent  Slate  is  so  called  among  the  slaters  from 
the  mode  adopted  to  lay  it  on  roofs,  as  no  patent  wa* 
ever  obtained  for  such  a  mode  of  slating.  It  was  first 
brought  into  use  by  Mr.  Wyatt,  tbe  architect.  It  allow* 
of  being  laid  on  a  rafter  of  much  less  elevation  titan  any 
other  kind  of  slate,  and  is  considerably  lighter  by  reason 
|  of  the  laps  being  so  much  more  inconsiderable  than  it 
found  to  be  necessary  for  the  common  sort  of  slating. 
This  slating  was  originally  made  from  that  description 
of  slates  known  as  Welsh  Rags.  The  slaters  now  fre- 
quently make  it  of  Imperials,  which  gives  to  it  still  less 
weight,  and  renders  it  somewhat  more  neat  in  its  ap- 
pearance than  by  the  former  mode. 

Of  the  Westmoreland  Slate.— Some  experiments 
have  been  instituted  on  this  description  of  covering  by 
the  present  Bishop  of  Landaff,  and  as  there  appears  very 
little  difference  in  the  natural  composition  of  this  kind 
of  slate  from  that  which  is  obtained  from  Wales,  the  Bi- 
shop's comparison  of  their  absolute  weight  as  compared 
to  that  of  other  materials  made  use  of  as  a  covering 
to  buildings  may  be  of  great  utility,  inasmuch  as  it  may 
tend  towards  forming  a  data  for  adding  to  or  diminish- 
ing from  the  quantity  of  timber  employed  in  roofs  of  dif- 
ferent spans  and  elevations. — "  That  sort  of  slate,"  says 
he,  "  other  circumstances  being  the  same,  is  esteemed* 
the  best  which  imbibes  the  least  water,  for  the  imbibed 
water  not  only  increases  tbe  weight  of  tbe  covering,  but 
in  frosty  weather  being  converted  into  ice  it  swells  and 
shivers  the  slate.    This  effect  of  the  frost  is  very  sensi- 
ble in  tiled  houses,'  but  it  is  scarcely  felt  in  slated 
ones,  for  good  slate  imbibes  but  little  water ;  and  when 
tiles  are  well  glazed  they  are  rendered  in  some  measure, 
with  respect  to  this  point,  similar  to  slate."    He  adds. 
"  i  took  a  piece  of  Westmoreland  slate  and  a  piece  ot 
common  tile,  and  weighed  each  of  them  carefully: 
the  surface  of  each  was  about  30  square  inches ;  both 
were  immersed  in  water  for  ten  minute- 
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and  then  taken  out  and  weighed  as  soon  as  they  had 
censed  to  drip,  and  it  was  found  that  the  tile  had  im- 
bibed about  one-seventh  part  of  its  weight  of  water, 
and  the  slate  had  not  imbibed  a  200th  part  of  its 
weight,    (ndced  the  wetting  of  the  slate  was  merely 
superficial,  while  the  tile  in  some  measure  became  satu- 
rated with  the  water.    I  now  placed  both  the  wet 
pieces  before  the  fire ;  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  time 
the  slate  was  become  quite  dry  and  of  the  same  weight 
it  had  before  H  was  put  into  the  water;  but  the  tile  had 
lost  only  about  twelve  grains  of  the  water  it  bad  imbibed, 
which  was  as  near  as  could  be  expected,  the  same  quan- 
tity which  had  been  spread  on  its  surface,  for  it  was  | 
this  quantity  only  which  had  been  imbibed  by  the 
date,  the  surface  of  which  was  equal  to  that  of  the 
tile.    The  tile  was  left  to  dry  in  a  room  heated  to  60*  of 
Fahrenheit,  and  it  did  not  lose  all  the  water  it  had 
imbibed  in  less  than  six  days.    He  adds  further,  "  that 
the  finest  sort  of  Westmoreland  slate  is  sold  at  Kendal 
at  Ss.  6d.  per  load,  which  will  amount  to  1/.  Ids.  per 
ton,   the  load  weighing  two    hundred-weight.  The 
coarser  sort  may  be  had  at  2s.  Ad.  a  load,  or  1  /.  3s.  Ad. 
per  ton.   Thirteen  loads  of  the  finest  sort  will  cover| 
forty-two  square  yards  of  roofing,  and  eighteen  loads  of 
the  coarsest  will  cover  the  same  quantity ;  so  that  there 
is  half  a  too  less  weight  put  upon  forty-two  square 
yards  of  roof,  when  the  finest  sort  of  slate  is  used,  than 
if  it  was  covered  with  the  coarsest  kind,  and  die  dif- 
ference of  expense  only  three  shillings  and  six-pence." 
It  must  be  remarked,  that  it  owes  its  lightness  not  so 
to  any  diversity  is  the  component  parts  of  the 
from  which  it  is  split,  as  to  the  thinness  to  which 
the  workmen  reduce  it,  and  it  is  not  so  well  calculated 
to  resist  violent  winds  as  that  which  is  heavier. 

On  At  comparison  in  weight  of  the  sundry  cover- 
ings employed  on  Roofs. — A  common  plain  tile  weighs 
thirty-seven  ounces,  and  there  are  Used,  at  a  medium, 
seven  hundred  to  cover  a  single  square  of  roof  of  one 
hundred  superficial  feet.  A  pan-tile  weighs  seventy-six 
ouuees,  or  four  and  three-quarter  pounds,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  are  required  to  lay  on  a  single  square. 
Botli  the  plain  and  pan-tiles  are  commonly  bedded  in 
mortar;  indeed  the  former  cannot  be  well  laid  on  a 
roof  without  it.  The  mortar  for  the  bedding  of  either 
will  be  equivalent  to  one-fourth  of  the  weight  of.  the 
tiles.  When  a  roof  is  to  be  covered  with  copper  or 
lead,  it  will  depend  upon  wliat  number  of  ounces  of 
the  metal  it  is  determined  to  assign  to  each  superficial 
foot  of  such  covering.  But  for  common  lead  or  cop- 
per covering,  supposing  seven  pounds  of  the  former  to 
the  foot  and  sixteen  ounces  of  the  latter,  the  following 
comparisons  will  suffice ;  taking  a  square  of  one  hun- 
dred feet  superficial  to  be  covered  of  each  of  the  several 
materials,  as  all  roofing  is  generally  considered  in  such 
quantities,  then  it  will  be 
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sustains,  and  a  careful  builder  may  select  such  a  cover- 
ing as  his  building  may  be  best  calculated  to  support. 
It  will  be  noticed  too,  how  much  the  tiles  exceed  in 
their  weight  that  of  the  other  coverings.  The  pan-tile 
herein  weighed,  was  at  the  time  perfectly  dry,  and  is  of 
the  common  sort  made  in  and  about  London.  The 
plain  tile  is  taken  at  the  weight  assigned  it  in  the  learned 
prelate's  paper  before  referred  to.  The  pan-tile  is 
equally  adapted  to  imbibe  water  with  the  plain  tile, 
hence  a  somewhat  greater  weight  than  is  here  taken, 
may  be  supposed  to  be  generally  operating  upon  the 
roof,  when  loaded  with  such  a  covering. 

Of  the  manner  of  laying  Slates. — All  the  several 
kinds  before  named  partake  of  a  similar  mode,  in  as 
far  as  refers  to  the  bonding  or  lap  of  one  portion  of 
the  slate  over  another.    The  lap  of  each  joint  is  gene- 
rally equal  to  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  slate,  and 
the  slater  selects  all  the  largest  in  size  of  the  descrip- 
tion about  to  be  used,  to  be  put  on  nearest  the  eaves 
of  the  roof.    When  the  slates  are  brought  from  the 
quarry,  they  are  not  found  in  so  square  a  shape  as  to 
be  immediately  fit  to  be  put  on  a  roof,  but  are  prepared 
for  that  purpose  by  cutting  and  sorting.   The  slater,  to 
effect  this,  picks  and  examines  the  slate,  observing 
which  is  its  strongest  and  squarest  end.    He  then,  by 
holding  the  slate  a  little  slanting  upon  and  projecting 
about  an  inch  over  the  edge  of  a  small  block  of  wood, 
seating  himself  at  the  same  time  on  something  which  is 
equal  to  it  in  height,  begins  and  cuts  away  straight  one 
of  its  edges.    He  then,  with  a  slip  of  wood,  gauges 
the  other  edge  parallel  to  the  same,  and  cuts  off  that 
also  ;  after  which  he  turns  it  round  and  squares  the  end. 
The  slate  is  so  far  prepared,  excepting  it  be  the  turning 
of  his  tool  rbund  and  pecking  through  it,  on  its  oppo- 
site end,  two  small  holes,  which  are  made  for  the  nails 
to  enter  when  he  Jays  it  on  the  roof.    All  the  quarry 
slates  require  this  preparation  from  the  workman  known 
as  the  slater.  AH  slates  are  put  ou  with  nails  or  screws, 
and  two  are  assigned  to  each  slate  at  least.   The  cop- 
per and  zinc  nails  arc  esteemed  the  best,  by  reason  of 
their  not  being  so  susceptible  of  oxidation  as  the  iron 
ones.  The  slaters,  however,  to  prevent  the  destruction 
of  their  iron  nails,  have  recourse  to  painting  them  ;  this 
they  do  by  putting  them  in  a  tub  containing  white-lead, 
rendered  very  fluid  by  excess  of  saturation  with  oil,  and 
stirring  them  up  and  about  till  they  are  completely 
covered  over,  after  which  they  are  removed  and  spread 
out  upon  boards  and  left  to  dry.    Since  the  general 
developemeuts  of  chemistry,  some  of  the  slaters  have 
succeeded  in  plating  over  their  iron  nails  with  tin  ;  but 
great  address  is  necessary  to  succeed  well  at  it;  how- 
ever, tinned  nails  are  becoming  more  common,  nnd 
will  be  found  greatly  cheaper  than  copper  ones.  The 
previous  preparation  necessary  for  laying  slates  on  roofs, 
6  T  i  consists 
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consists  m  forming  a  base  or  floor  for  the  slates  to  lay  I 
compactly  and  safely  upon.  For  the  doubles  and  ladies, 
boarding  is  essential,  if  it  be  expected  to  Lave  a  good 
water-proof  covering  to  the  roof.  AU  tbat  is  required 
in  the  boarding  for  such  slates  it,  that  it  be1  laid  very 
even  and  the  joints  close,  securing  the  boards  by  pro- 
perly nailing  them  down  on  the  rafters.  When  the 
boarding  is  ready,  the  slater  examines  it,  and  provides 
himself  with  several  slips  of  wood,  called  tilting  fillets. 
A  tilting  fillet  is  made  about  two  inches  and  a  half  wide, 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  duck  on  one  edge,and  charo- 
pered  away  to  an  arris  on  the  other  edge.  These  fillets 
he  carefully  lays  and  nails  down  all  round  the  extreme 
edges  of  the  roof  to  be  slated,  beginning  with  the  hips 
if  there  be  any,  and  if  not,  with  the  sides,  caves,  and 
ridge.  When  these  are  all  done,  he  prepares  for  laying 
the  slates,  and  begins  the  eaves  first.  For  these  he 
picks  out  aQ  the  largest  slates,  which,  he  places  regularly 
throughout,  setting  their  lower  edges  to  a  line,  and 
when  so  placed,  he  secures  them  by  nailing  them  down 
to  the  boarding.  He  then  selects  such  slates  as  will 
form  the  bond  to  the  under  sides  of  the  eaves.  This 
part  of  the  work  consists  in  placing  another  row  of 
slates  under  those  which  he  has  previously  laid,  so  as  to 
cross  and  cover  alt  their  joints;  such  slates  are  pushed 
up  lightly  under  those  which  are  above  them,  and  are 
seldom  nailed,  but  left  dependent  for  their  support  on 
the  weight  of  those  above  them  and  their  own  weight 
on  the  boarding.  The  countesses  and  all  the  other  de- 
scription of  slates,  when  intended  to  be  laid  in  a  good 
manner,  are  also  laid  on  boards.  When  the  slater  has 
finished  die  caves,  he  strains  a  line  ou  the  face  of  its 
upper  slater  parallel  to  its  outer  edge,  and  as  far  from 
it  as  he  deems  sufficient  for  the  lap  of  those  slates  which 
he  intends  to  go  on  to  form  the  next  course.  This 
course  of  slates  being  laid  and  nailed  even  with  the 
line,  aud  crossing  the  joints  of  the  upper  slates  of  the 
eaves.  This  lining  and  laying  of  the  slates  is  continued 
till  the  slater  gets  up  close  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  he 
observing  throughout  to  cross  the  different  joints  by  the 
slates  he  lays  on  one  above  another.  This  is  the  method 
uniformly  followed  in  laying  all  the  different  kinds  of 
slates,  excepting  it  be  those  which  arc  called  the  patent 
slate.*,  which  will  henceforth  be  explained.  All  the 
larger  kinds  of  slate  are  found  to  lay  firmly  on  what  are 
called  battens,  in  consequence  of  which  they  are  fre- 
quently made  use  of,  from  their  promoting  a  saving  in 
the  expense,  which  will  on  an  average  amount  to  about 
twenty  shillings  per  square.  A  batten  consists  of  a  nar- 
row portion  of  deal-wood,  about  two  and  a  half,  or 
three  inches  wide ;  there  are  commonly  three  taken  out 
fiat-wisc  of  a  deal.  When  countesses  are  to  be  laid 
on,  battens  three-quarter  inches  in  thickness  will  be  an 
adequate  substance  for  them;  but  for  the  larger  and 
heavier  kind  of  slates,  inch  battens  will  be  necessary. 
When  a  roof  is  to  be  battened  for  slates,  the  stater 
himself  is  the  best  person  to  fix  them,  as  they  are  not 
placed  at  an  uniform  distance  from  each  other,  but  so 
as  to  suit  the  length  of  the  slates,  and  as  these  vary  as 


they  approach  the  apex  or  ridge  of  the  roof,  it  follow? 
that  the  slater  himself  becomes  the  best  judge  where  to 
fix  the  batten  to  best  support  the  slates  intended  to  lay 
oa>  it.  When  they  base  been  fixed  by  the  carpenters  he 
almost  always  finds  it  necessary  to  take  them  up  and 
re-lay  them.  The  noil.»  used  by  slaters,  as  before  ob- 
served are  of  iron,  copper,  and  rinc.  They  are  of  the 
description  called  ciovt~maih.  A  clout-Bail  consists 
in  being  made  round  on  its  shank,  or  driving  part,  with  a 
large  round  and  flat  head.  Clout-nails  are  made  of  serertl 
qualities,  but  those  used  by  the  slater,  are  about  so 
inch  snd  a  quarter  long  on  the  shank,  and  are  termed 
eight-penny  nails.  The  copper  nails  are  considerably 
dearer  than  those  of  iron,  or  line,  hence  slating  done 
by  them  is  charged  somewhat  more  per  square. 

The  patent  tinting,  as  it  i9  called,  consists  in  selecting 
the  largest  slates,  and  those  also  of  uniformity  in  their 
thickness. — The  slates  called  imperials,  are  those  now 
taken  for  it    A  roof  to  be  covered  with  this  kind  of 
slate,  requires  that  its  common  rafters  be  left  loose  upon 
their  purlins,  as  they  must  be  placed  so  as  to  suit  the 
I  widths  of  the  slates,  it  being  necessary  to  haTe  a  rafter 
under  every  one  of  their  meeting  joints. — Neither  bat- 
tening nor  boarding  is  required  for  these  slates,  and  tfae 
quantity  of  rafters  will  depend  on  the  widths  of  the 
slates ;  hence  if  they  are  of  a  huge  size  very  few  will  be 
required,  and  of  course  a  great  saving  in  the  timber  will 
take  place,  besides  giving  a  much  less  weight  in  the 
roof.   The  work  of  covering  by  this  kind  of  date  is 
commenced  as  before  at  the  eaves,  but  no  crossing  or 
bonding  is  wanted,  the  slates  being  uuiformly  laid,  with 
the  end  of  each  reaching  to  the  centres  of  each  of  the 
rafters,  and  are  all  butted  up  to  one  another  through- 
out the  length  of  die  roof ;   the  rafters  being  so 
placed  as  to  come  regularly  under  tfae  ends  of  two  of 
the  slates.    When  the  eaves  course  is  laid,  the  slates 
composing  it,  are  all  screwed  down  by  two  or  three 
strong  one-aiid-a-half  inch  screws  at  each  of  their  ends 
into  the  rafters  under  them.     A  line  is  afterwards 
strained  about  two  inches  from  their  upper  edge,  that 
being  allowed  as  a  lap  for  the  course  of  slates  which 
goes  on  above,  the  edges  of  which  course  being  fixed 
straight  with  the  line,  and  this  lining  laying  with  a  lap 
and  screwing  down  is  continued  till  the  roof  is  finally 
covered  all  over. — After  which  the  filleting  is  to  coat* 
mence;  this  consists  m  covering  all  the  meeting  joint! 
of  the  slates  which  come  on  the  rafters  with  fillets  of 
slate  bedded  in  glaziers'  putty,  and  screwing  then 
down  through  the  whole  into  the  rafters  under  them— 
The  fillets  to  cover  these  kind  of  joints,  are  usuaty 
made  about  three  inches  wide,  and  aa  long  as  the  state 
they  are  intended  to  cover.   They  are  solidly  bedded  k 
the  putty,  their  joints  lapped  as  is  those  of  the  slates;  oae 
screw  is  put  in  each  lap,  and  one  in  the  middle  of  the 
fillet ;  these  fillets  are  after  being  so  hud,  bedded  sod 
screwed  down,  pointed  neatly  up  all  round  their  edgn 
with  more  putty,  and  are  painted  over  with  a  paiot 
resembling  the  colour  of  the  slate,  and  hence  the  wort 
is  deemed  to  be  finished.— in*  hips  and  ridges  of  sack 
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j  are  frequently  covered  by  fillets  in  a  similar  way, 
and  hare  a  very  neat  effect.  But  lead  is  tbe  beat  co- 
vering for  all  bips  and  ridges  of  roofs,  and  it  is  not 
greatly  dearer  than  covering  them  by  this  mode.  Slating 
is  done  also  in  several  other  ways,  but  the  principles 
before  explained  embrace  the  most  of  them;  some 
workmen  have  shaped  and  laid  their  slates  in  a  lozenge 
form.  This  kind  of  work  consists  in  getting  all  the 
slates  to  a  uniform  size,  and  into  the  shape  of  a  geo- 
metrical square;  they  are,  when  laying  on  the  roof  (which 
it  is  always  necessary  to  have  boarded  for  this  work) 
bonded  and  hipped  as  the  common  slating  is ;  observing 
only  to  exactly  let  the  elbow  or  half  of  tbe  square  ap- 
pear above  each  slate  which  is  under  it,  and  to  be  re- 
gular in  the  courses  all  over  the  roof.  One  nail  or 
screw  only  can  be  used  for  such  slatmg,  hence  it  soon 
becomes  dilapidated.  It  is  commonly  employed  in 
places  near  to  the  eye,  or  where  particular  neatness  is 
required. — The  patent  slating  may  be  laid  so  as  to  be 
perfectly  water-tight,  with  an  elevation  of  the  rafter 
considerably  less  than  any  other  slate  or  tile  covering ;  a 
rise  of  two  inches  in  each  foot  to  the  length  of  the  rafter 
i»  deemed  an  adequate  rise  for  this  covering,  and  this  for 
•  rafter  of  fifteen  feet,  would  be  only  two  feet  six 
a  rise  in  tbe  pitch  of  a  roof  which  at  any  height 
tbe  ground  M  ould  be  hardly  to  be  perceived. 
Of  the  Slater's  Tooit.—  They  consist  of  a  few  only, 
and  these  are  sometimes  found  by  the  master  and  some- 
times by  the  men.  The  tool  called  the  saixe,  is  composed 
of  tempered  iron,  about  sixteen  inches  in  length,  and 
two  inches  in  width,  somewhat  bent  at  one  end,  and 
prepared  for,  and  bandied  with  beechen  wood  at  the 
other. — This  instrument  is  not  unlike  a  large  knife  ex- 
cept its  having  on  its  back  a  piece  of  iron,  projecting 
about  three  inches  from  out  of  it,  and  drawn  sharp  to  a 
point  With  this  tool  when  ground  sharp,  the  slater 
chips  or  cuts  all  his  slates  to  the  sues  he  requires  them 
for  all  the  various  purposes  of  his  business. — He  has 
also  a  Ripper  as  be  calls  it ;  this  tool  is  formed  of  iron 
about  the  same  length  as  the  saixe,  it  is  very  thin  in  its 
blade  part,  which  is  one  inch  and  three  quarters  wide, 
tapered  somewhat  towards  its  top,  where  it  has  a  round 
head  projecting  over  the  blade  on  each  side  about  half 
an  inch,  and  having  also  two  little  round  notches  m  the 
two  internal  angles  at  the  intersection  of  tbe  one  with 
the  other.  There  is  a  shoulder  formed  at  the  handle 
end  of  this  tool,  which  raises  it  up  above  the  blade,  and 
which  enables  tbe  workmen  to  hold  it  firmly  in  his 
hand  when  in  use.  The  use  of  this  tool  is  in  repairs  of 
old  slating,  as  by  forcing  its  blade  op  under  tbe  slates, 
the  projecting  head  catches  tbe  nail  of  the  slate,  which 
enters  into  the  Uttlc  notch  at  its  intersection,  and  which 
enables  the  workmen  to  pull  it  out,  and  w  Inch  also  at 
the  same  time  loosens  the  slate,  and  allows  him  to  take 
it  away  and  insert  another  in  its  place,  this  is  the  prin- 
cipal use  of  tbe  ripper,  viz.  tbe  repairing  of  the  old 
slating. 

The  hammer  of  the  slater  is  somewhat  different  in 
fthapa  from  the  common  tool  of  that  description ;  it  is 


on  the  hammer,  or  driving  part,  about  five  inches  in 
height,  bent  on  the  top  a  little  back,  and  ground  to  a 
tolerably  sharp  point,  its  lower  or  fiat  end  being  about 
ihree  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  quite 
round.  On  the  side  of  the  driving  part,  is  a  small  pro- 
jection made  with  a  notch  m  its  centre,  and  which  is 
used  as  a  claw  to  draw  or  extract  the  nails,  when  nail- 
ing down  the  slates  which  do  not  drive  satisfactorily. 
I  bis  kind  of  hammer  »  of  great  utility  to  the  slater, 

through  his  new  work  with  tbe 


and  enables  him  to  get 
greatest  address. 

Tbe  tool  called  the  shaving-tool,  is  used  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  the  slates  to  a  smooth  face  when 
so  wanted,  for  skirtings,  floors  of  balconies,  or  any 
other  purpose  to  which  slate  may  be  required  with  a 
smooth  face.  It  consists  of  a  blade  of  mm,  sharpened 
at  one  of  its  ends  like  a  chisel,  and  is  mortised  through 
the  centre  of  two  round  wooden  handles,  one  of  which 
is  fixed  at  one  end,  and  the  other  about  the  middle  of 
the  blade.  The  blade  is  about  eleven  inches  long,  and 
two  inches  wide,  the  handles  to  which  are  about  ten 
inches  long,  so  that  they  project  four  inches  over  on 
each  aide  of  tbe  blade.  The  workman  in  using  this 
tool,  takes  it  in  both  his  hands,  placing  one  hand  to 
each  side  of  tbe  handle  which  is  m  the  middle  of  the 
blade,  allowing  the  other  to  come  up  and  press  against 
the  wrists  of  both  bis  arms,  and  in  this  way  he  works 
away  all  the  uneven  parts  from  off  the  surface  of  the 
slate,  and  gets  it  to  a  smooth  face.  This  tool  is  well 
calculated  for  what  it  has  to  do,  but  it  is  a  very  uneasy 
kind  of  instrument  to  tbe  workman,  its  whole  purchase 
in  its  operation  upon  the  slate  being  against  his  wrists, 
and  which  is  sometimes  attended  with  so  much  pain 
that  he  is  obliged  to  give  over  his  work.  To  avoid  this 
inconvenience,  he  often  puts  .flannel  and  other  things 
over  tbe  handle  which  lays  against  his  wrists ;  still  a  day 
or  two's  work,  with  this  tool,  will  lame  an  inexperienced 
workman. 

The  slater's  other  working  tools  consist  of  numerous 
chisels  and  gouges,  together  with  files  of  all  size*,  with 
which  be  finishes  his  slates  for  the  better  parts  of  but 
work  into  mouldings,  and  other  forms,  required  for  the 
different  uses  to  which  slate  is  applied. 

The  strength  of  slate  is  very  great  in  comparison  of 
any  kind  of  freestone,  as  it  is  ascertained  that  a  slate 
of  one  inch  in  thickness  will  support  in  an  horizontal 
position  as  much  in  weight  as  five  inches  of  Portland 
similarly  suspended.  Hence  slates  are  now  wrought 
and  used  for  galleries  and  other  purposes  were  strength 
and  lightness  combined  are  essential. 

Slates  are  also  fashioned  into  chimney-pieces,  par- 
taking of  the  different  varieties  of  labour  applied  to 
marble ;  but  it  is  incapable  like  it  of  receiving  a  polish, 
in  consequence  of  which  it  will  not  get  greatly  into  use 
for  that  purpose.  It  makes  excellent  skirtings  of  all  de- 
scriptions, as  well  as  casings  to  walls  where  dilapida- 
tions or  great  wear  and  tear  is  to  be  anticipated.  It  is 
capable  of  being  fixed  for  these  purposes  with  joints 
equally  neat  with  wood,  and  may  be  painted  over  if 
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required,  to  appear  like  it.  Staircases  may  be  executed 
in  slate,  and  will  have  an  effect  not  unlike  to  black 
marble.  The  writer  of  this  article  has  had  a  double 
gallery  staircase  leading  to  a  (tare  of  baths  constructed 
of  it,  the  effect  of  which  was  so  good  as  by  strangers  to 
be  generally  taken  and  considered  to  be  made  of  marble. 
Messrs.  Warmsley  and  Milton,  of  Lambeth,  are  among 
the  best  slaters  in  London  when  slaters'  work  is  required 
to  be  done  on  a  large  scale,  or  when  any  of  the  better 
departments  of  the  working  of  slate*  are  required,  as  they 
keep  people  competent  to  work  it  up  into  almost  every 
shape,  and  with  a  neatness  equalling  works  in 
marble. 

Slaters'  work  is  measured  by  the  surveyors,  as  most 
artificers'  work  now  usually  is,  and  is  afterwards  re- 
duced into  squares,  each  square  containing  100  feet 
superficial. 

Slaters  are  allowed,  in  addition  to  the  nett  dimensions 
of  their  work  (when  taking  the  measure  of  roofs)  six 
inches  for  all  the  eaves  and  four  inches  for  the  •  hips ; 
this  allowance  is  made  in  consequence  of  the  slates  being 


in  the  former  case,  and  for  the  waste  m 
cutting  away  the  sides  of  the  slates  to  fit  into  the  latter. 
Some  of  these  eaves,  for  instance,  w  hen  rags  or  imj 
rial  slates  are  used,  require  an  addition  of 


to  be  allowed  for  the  eaves,  such  kind  of  slates 
so  much  larger  than  the  size  of  most  of  the  other  kinds 
of  slate  now  in  use.  All  faced  work  to  slate  skirting*, 
staircases,  galleries,  file,  is  charged  by  the  foot  «n- 
periicial,  admeasuring  it  without  any  kind  of  addition. 
The  chimney  pieces  are  made  up  and  sold  at  per  piece, 
as  is  done  by  the  masons.  Slatiug  by  the  square  to 
roofing  varies  as  the  size  or  quality  of  the  slate  made 
use  of,  beginning,  for  instance,  with  the  Doubles  at 

I  about  two  guineas,  Countesses,  &c  two  guineas  and 
a  half,  Welsh  Rags  and  Imperials  at  three  guineas  and 

\  a  half,  and  Westmoreland,  tbo  dearest  of  all,  at  four 
guineas  and  a  half  per  square.  The  present  prices  of 
slaters'  work  done  in  a  good  and  workmanlike  manner, 
will  be  found  to  be  equal  to  the  above  charges.  Galle- 
ries and  other  slates  worked  up  for  such  kind  of  pur- 
poses, and  fixed  complete,  will  vary  as  the  moulding; 
about  them  do  from  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  6d.  per  foot  superfi- 
cial. Skirtings  and  linings  of  slate  with  one  face  ooh 
worked,  but  squared  and  fixed  up,  from  Is.  6d.  to  Si. 
per  foot  superficial.  From  these  data,  a  tolerably  cor- 
rect idea  may  be  formed  of  the  value  of  any  kind  of 
stating  which  may  be  wanting,  and  a  comparison  may 
be  made  of  its  value  with  the  several  other  cover- 
ings, Sec.  employed  in  buildings. 
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The  combination  of  an  oil  with  an  alkali  uniformly 
produces  a  compound,  soluble  in  water,  and  in  which 
the  characteristic  properties  of  oils  and  alkalies  are  de- 
stroyed or  changed.  These  combinations  are  termed 
soaps ;  but  as  those  of  soda  or  pot-ash  are  only  em- 
ployed in  the  business,  it  is  those  alone  that  we  shall  at 
present  particularly  consider.  It  is  probable,  that  ages 
must  have  elapsed  before  mankind  arrived  at  a  know- 
ledge of  the  combination  of  oil  and  alkali,  which  we 
term  soap.  Saponaceous  plants,  argils,  marls,  and 
magnesia,  appear  all  to  have  been  employed  in  cleansing 
linen,  long  before  the  discovery  of  soap.  We  even 
see  that  some  animal  matters  were  employed  with  ad- 
vantage for  the  same  purpose.  It  is  equally  certain  that 
the  use  of  ash  lyes  preceded  the  discovery  of  soap. 
But  the  capability  of  combining  oil  with  alkali  so  as  to 
form  a  solid  compound,  soluble  in  water,  and  which 
can  dissolve  spots  of  grease,  without  changing  the  co- 
lour of  the  stuffs  on  which  they  are  found,  is  a  disco- 
very of  inestimable  value  in  the  arts.  This  discovery, 
successively  improved,  constitutes  what  is  now  termed 
the  art  of  soap-making. 


Of  the  Subttames  employed  in  the  Manufacturt  of 
Soap. — Oils,  tallow,  and  every  kind  of  grease,  are 
susceptible  of  combination  with  the  alkalies,  so  as  to 
form  soaps;  but  they  do  not  all  furnish  soap  of  an 
equally  good  quality.  It  is  of  importance  then  to  asm- 
tain  the  various  matters  that  may  be  employed  for  this 
purpose,  and  shortly  to  point  out  the  differences  be- 
tween them  with  the  view  of  directing  the  choice  of 
the  manufacturer.  Olive  oil  is  generally  employed  in 
the  preparation  of  soap.  It  combines  perfectly  with 
the  soda ;  the  soap  thus  produced  is  very  white,  uni- 
form, of  a  proper  consistence,  and  exhales  an  odour 
which  is  peculiar  to  this  kind  of  soap.  But  every  kind 
of  olivc-oil  is  not  equally  proper  for  saponification; 
three  kinds  are  known  in  commerce — sweet,  or  virgin- 
oil  ;  common,  or  dyer's-oil ;  and,  expressed  oil.  The  first 
is  that  which  flows  upon  the  pressure  of  the  olive,  the 
second  requires  a  stronger  degree  of  pressure,  assisted  by 
heat,  aud  the  third  is  produced  by  great  pressure  exerted 
on  the  n  fuse  of  the  olives,  in  order  to  extract  every  rt- 
!  maining  particle  of  oil,  and  which  is  always  mingled 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  mucilage,  and  ligneous 
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bodies.  The  first  ta  pure,  and  almost  wholly  free  from 
any  viscous  principle.  The  second  is  mixed  with  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  mucous  matter,  which  forms,  with 
the  oil,  a  species  of  emulsion.  The  third  contains 
Htde  oil,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  mucous  and  fibrous 
principle. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  oil  be  of  a  good 
quality,  we  ought  to  have  at  hand  an  alkaline  lixivium 
prepared  without  heat,  and  indicating  from  one  to  two 
degrees  of  concentration.    Having  introduced  into  a 
phial  a  few  drops  of  the  oil,  the  quality  of  which  we 
wish  to  prove,  we  pour  upon  it  some  lixivium.  Imme- 
diately upon  the  mixture  becoming  milky,  we  transfer 
it  repeatedly  from  one  phial  into  another,  and  allow  it 
afterwr.-ds  to  remain  at  rest  in  the  phial.    If,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  hours,  the  combination  remains  uni- 
formly white,  and  no  particles  of  oil  appear  on  its  sur- 
face, we  may  rest  satisfied  that  the  od  is  of  a  good 
quality ;  and,  if  the  coutrary,  that  it  is  bad.    Pure  oils 
require  stronger  lixivia  than  those  of  a  coarser  kind. 
Common  oil  is  only  employed  in  soap  manufactures, 
not  only  because  it  bears  a  less  price,  but  because  it  sa- 
ponifies better.    Fine  oil  is  reserved  for  the  use  of  our 
kitchens  and  tables.    It  is  particularly  from  Italy,  and 
chiefly  from  Genoa,  that  the  French  procure  the  beat 
oil  for  their  soap  manufactures.    Some  oil  is  also  im- 
ported from  Barbery,  which,  conjointly  with  Genoa, 
supports  die  immense  soap-works  established  at  Mar- 
seilles.   Next  to  olive-oil,  that  of  sweet  almonds  yields 
the  most  consistent  soap.    But  as  this  oil  bears  a  high 
price,  it  is  only  employed  in  the  composition  of  medi- 
cinal soap.    Rape-oil  forms  a  soap  neither  so  consistent 
nor  so  white  as  the  former.    Hemp-seed  oil  produces 
a  porous  green-coloured  soap,  reducible  to  a  paste  by 
a  small  portion  of  water.    Nut-oil  forms  a  soap  not 
proper  for  the  hands ;  it  is  of  a  yellowish  white  colour, 
of  a  moderate  degree  of  consistence,  unctuous,  gluey, 
and  continues  so  on  exposure  .to  the  ah*.    The  snap, 
of  which  linseed  oil  forms  a  constituent  part,  is,  at 
first,  white,  but  changes  to  yellow  in  a  short  time, 
on  exposure  to  the  air.    It  possesses  a  strong  odour, 
is   unctuous,    clammy,    glutinous,   does  not  dry  in 
the  air,  and  softens  with  a  very  small  quantity  of 
water. 

All  the  oils,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  are  either 
oleaginous  or  fixed.  The  volatile  oils  are  not,  how- 
ever, leas  susceptible  of  entering  into  combinations 
with  the  alkalies,  but  as  these  soaps  are  not  employed  in 
the  arts,  we  shall  not  notice  them  in  this  article. 
Many  animal  substances  are  capable  of  combining 
with  alkalies,  and  furnish  us  with  valuable  materi- 
als for  the  formation  of  soap.  Suet  forms,  with  soda, 
a  white  soap  of  an  excellent  quality ;  excepting  only 
that  it  always  retains  a  slight  odour  of  grease,  which  it 
imparts  to  linen.  Strong  lixivia  are  necessary  to  the 
saponification  of  suet,  or  its  conversion  into  soap. 
This  soap  requires  much  water  to  soften  it,  and  destroy 


may  also  be  converted  into  soap  by  com 


it  with  soda.  The  soap  thus  produced  is  white  ana* 
solid. 

Fish,  and  train-oils,  produce  soaps  of  a  dirty  grey 
colour,  of  a  firm  consistence,  and  retaining  the  smeR 
peculiar  to  these  oils.  Oleagiuous  and  fatty  matters 
may  be  classed  in  the  following  order,  as  to  their  sus- 
ceptibility of  saponification.  1.  Olive-oil,  and  that  of 
sweet  almonds.  2.  Suet,  butter,  and  the  oil  extracted 
from  die  fat  of  horses.  3.  Oils  drawn  from  rape-seed. 
4.  Oils  procured  from  beech-mast,  and  clove  July* 
flowers.  5.  Fish-oil  of  different  kinds.  6.  Hemp-seed, 
nut,  and  lint-seed  oils. 

M.  Chaptal  long  since  proposed  the  employment  of 
old  wool,  and  the  shreds  and  shearings  of  woollen 
cloth,  for  the  formation  of  soap.  Caustic  alkaline 
lixivia  readily  dissolve  these  animal  substauces,  and  may 
be  saturated  with  them,  thus  producing  a  saponaceous 
greenish  paste,  which  might  be  successfully  employed 
in  the  arts,  for  the  fulling  of  cloth  and  other  pur- 
poses. 

In  this  country  soap  is  usually  made  with  tallow,  or 
other  fat ;  the  process  with  oils  being  rather  more  diffi- 
cult man  that  in  which  tallow  is  used.  A  good  deal 
more  of  practical  skill  seems  to  be  required  in  producing 
the  proper  union  between  oil  and  alkali,  than  between 
fat  and  alkali,  and  the  process  appears  liable  to  sudden, 
and  often  unaccountable  failures,  from  die  refusal  of 
the  materials  to  unite  with  sufficient  intimacy,  or  from 
their  disunion  after  having  been  already  combined. 

Of  Alkalitt.—^ The  three  species  of  alkalies,  soda, 
potash,  and  ammonia,  may  all  be  employed  in  the  for* 
mation  of  soap.  Soda  and  potash  are  the  only  alkalies 
employed  in  preparing  the  soaps  of  commerce.  Am- 
monia is  only  used  in  forming  some  saponaceous  com- 
position for  medicinal  purposes.  Soda  forms  firm  and 
consistent  soaps.  Potash  forms  soft  soaps,  which 
attract  humidity  from  the  atmosphere.  This  difference 
proceeds  from  the  nature  of  the  alkalies,  the  former  of 
which  effloresces  in  the  air,  while  the  latter  on  exposure 
to  it  runs  per  deliquum.  It  rests  not  therefore  with 
the  artist  to  employ  the  soda  or  potash  indiscriminately ; 
his  choice  must  be  regulated  by  the  kind  of  soap  which 
he  wishes  to  procure.  All  marine  vegetables  yield  soda 
by  incineration,  but  they  do  not  furnish  it  in  the  same 
quantity  or  of  the  same  quality.  The  alkali  in  the  soda 
is  always  found  mixed  with  marine  salts  and  earthy  mat- 
ters ;  the  best  is  that  which  contains  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  the  alkaline  principle.  The  only  kinds  of  soda 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  are  the  barilla, 
or  soda  of  Alicant,  the  salicornia,  or  soda  of  Narbonne, 
Sicilian  ashes,  and  natron.  The  sodas  held  in  the 
highest  estimation  are  those  of  Alicant,  of  which  three 
kinds  are  to  be  found  in  the  shops  :  1.  The  mild  soda, 
or  mild  barilla,  which  is  of  the  best  quality.  2.  The 
soda  properly  so  called,  or  the  mixed  barilla.  This  is 
hard,  of  a  smooth  fracture,  of  a  greyish  black  colour, 
and  with  difficulty  soluble  in  water.  3.  Counterfeit  soda, 
which  is  of  the  worst  quality.  The  sodas  of  Carthage- 
ly  the  same  qualities  as  the  mixed 
6  U  barilla 
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of  Alicant.  Sicilian  ashes  and  those  from  tlie 
Levant,  are  inferior  in  quality  to  the  sodas  of  Alicant, 
though  when  these  last  cannot  be  obtained,  they  arc 
frequently  made  to  supply  their  place.  Natron  is  like- 
wise very  much  employed ;  the  low  price  at  which  it  is 
•old  during  peace,  operates  to  induce  manufacturers  to 
use  it,  though  it  contains  very  little  pure  alkali.  Pot- 
ash, properly  so  called,  is  rarely  employed  in  this  state 
lor  the  formation  of  soap.  Instead  of  it,  the  ley  of 
ashes  rendered  caustic  by  lime  is  now  very  generally 
substituted. 

Of  tot  id  Soaps,  or  Soaps  of  Soda. — The  white  and 
•olid  soap  of  commerce  is  composed  of  olive-oil  and 
soda.  The  preparation  of  the  leys,  and  the  boiling  of 
the  soap  constitute  the  principal  operations  in  such  ma- 
nufactures. 

Of'  the  preparation  of  the  Leys. — The  alkalies,  such 
as  they  are  found  in  commerce,  cannot  be  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  soap.  They  must  previously  be 
deprived  of  the  carbonic  acid,  the  saline  and  earthy 
matters  which  they  contain.  This  process  is  conducted 
in  the  following  manner:  Into  a  vessel  about  eight 
feet  square  and  one  foot  deep  is  introduced  quicklime, 
in  the  proportion  of  one-fifth  to  the  weight  of  the  oil 
intended  to  be  converted  into  soap.  Water  is  slightly 
sprinkled  over  this  quicklime,  which  tbeu  grows  hot, 
cracks,  smokes,  and  falls  down  into  powder,  after 
which  the  soda,  previously  pounded,  must  be  carefully 
mixed  with  it  by  means  of  a  shovel.  In  order  to  favour 
the  operation,  a  little  water  is  occasionally  added.  As 
soon  as  the  mixture  is  accomplished  it  is  transferred 
into  tubs.  In  small  establishments  their  vessels  are 
made  of  white  wood,  but  in  those  which  are  on  a 
larger  scale  they  are  composed  of  stone  lined  with 
bricks  formed  on  the  snot,  and  sunk  into  a  mortar  made 
with  puzsolona  or  similar  eardis.  Frequently  these  ves- 
sels are  constructed  of  bricks  laid  fiat,  and  cemented  by 
a  mortar  of  the  same  kind.  These  vessels  are  usually 
about  five  feet  square  by  four  and  one-half  feet  in 
depth.  They  are  perforated  :it  the  lower  part  of  the 
pide  next  the  workhouse,  with  two  holes  or  openings, 
which  are  closed  by  a  stop-cock  or  pegs  of  wood. 
Under  each  of  these  vessels  are  placed  two  reservoirs 
constructed  with  the  same  care,  and  intended  for  the 
reception  and  preservation  of  the  leys.  At  the  bottom 
of  these  vessels  are  placed  pieces  of  broken  tiles  to  fa- 
cilitate the  efflux  of  the  ley.  When  the  mixture  of  the 
lime  and  soda  has  been  transferred  into  the  tub,  there 
is  poured  on  it  a  quantity  of  water  sufficient  to  cover  it 
to  the  height  of  a  foot  and  a  half.  After  leaving  the 
water  in  this  state  for  several  hours,  it  is  drawn  off  by 
means  of  a  spigot  into  one  of  the  reservoirs  placed  be- 
neath. This  ley  marks  from  Ij  to  £0  degrees  of  con- 
centration, and  is  called  the  first  ley.  After  the  ley 
has  ceased  to  run  and  the  spigot  been  shut,  water  is 
poured  into  the  tub  as  before,  and  at  tlie  end  of  the 
four  hours  drawn  off  into  the  second  reservoir.  This 
is  termed  the  second  ley,  and  indicate*  between  10  and 
13  degrees  of  concentration.   A  third  ley  is  extracted 


with  the  same  care;  it  only  marks  from  4  to  6  degrees] 
The  soda  is  still  further  exhausted,  by  pouring  on  it 
a  fourth  water,  and  even  a  fifth  if  it  appear  necessary. 
The  last  leys  are  employed  as  common  water,  for  the 
lixiviation  of  a  fresh  soda.  When  the  soda  is  com- 
pletely exhausted,  the  tubs  are  emptied,  and  the  resi- 
duum thrown  away  as  useless,  or  employed  as  manure 
on  wet  land. 

Leys  are  powerfully  influenced  by  the  seasons  ;  thus, 
in  winter  they  are  weaker,  unless  attention  be  given 
either  to  employ  sodas  of  the  best  quality  or  in  a 
greater  quantity.  'Hie  proportions  of  soda  aud  lime 
employed  are  different,  in  different  countries  and  m 
different  establishments;  in  some  they  employ  equal 
parts,  while  in  others  they  use  only  one-sixth  of  quick- 
lime. This  difference  appears  to  depend  on  the  lime, 
and  more  frequently  on  the  nature  of  the  soda.  In 
general  old  sodas  and  natrons  require  the  most  lime. 
Lime  in  a  state  of  efflorescence,  possesses  not  the  same 
power  as  that  which  is  newly  made ;  and  as  this  is  not 
always  at  hand,  we  preserve  it  in  proper  repositories 
sheltered  from  the  contact  of  air  and  moisture,  in  order 
to  obviate  all  change.  It  is  seldom  that  the  manufac- 
turers of  soap  confine  themselves  to  one  kind  of  soda 
in  the  formation  of  the  lixivium;  they  for  the  most 
part  employ  a  mixture  in  different  proportions  of  na- 
tron, Alicant  soda,  Sicilian  ashes,  the  SeJicornia  of 
Narbouue,  Ctc. 

Of  the  boiling  of  Hard  Soap. — The  art  of  com- 
ining  oil  with  caustic  soda,  and  of  reducing  this  com- 


bination to  a  suitable  degree  of  consistence  is  the  most 
difficult  and  the  most  important  operation  of  soap- 
making.  This  combination  is  performed  in  a  caldron, 
and  by  the  aid  of  heat.  The  caldron  used  in  loap- 
manufacturcs  is  of  a  peculiar  conttruclion ;  the  lower 
part  of  it  is  of  copper,  while  its  sides  arc  constructed 
of  mason  or  brick-work.  Much  skill  and  dexterity  are 
requisite  in  erecting  such  furnaces,  for  it  must  be  ob- 
vious that  if  the  junctures  be  not  well  closed  the  mat- 
ter M  ould  escape.  On  tho  other  hand,  the  expense  at- 
tendant on  their  erection  is  so  great,  and  the  suspension 
of  the  labour  so  inconvenient,  that  nothing  should  be 
neglected  to  give  to  thf  m  the  greatest  possible  degree 
of  solidity.  If  the  operations  be  performed  in  caldrons 
entirely  metallic  instead  of  those  above-meuiioned,  uot 
only  will  the  soap  be  less  white,  but  the  management  of 
the  process  will  be  rendered  extremely  difficult,  inasmuch 
as  the  metal  being  a  more  ready  conductor  of  beat  than 
stone,  occasions  tlie  saponaceous  matter  to  boil  over 
and  burn. 

The  manner  of  boiling  the  soap  likewise  varies  in  dif- 
ferent establishments;  in  some  tbey  employ  weak 
lixivia,  and  in  others  that  which  is  very  strong.  We 
shall  here,  as  succinctly  as  possible,  describe  these  two 
methods.  The  lixivia  being  prepared,  the  next  step 
is  to  put  into  the  caldron  all  the  oil  intended  to  be  em- 
ployed. It  is  not,  however,  possible  previously  to  as- 
certain the  exact  quantities  of  oil  and  soda,  as  these 
proportions  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soda. and 
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oil,  and  can  therefore  only  be  known  from  experience.  In  !  i 

fcoeral,  six  parts  of  olive-oil  are  used  with  rive  of  soda. ! 
n  some  soap-hotii.es  the  oil  is  boiled  previously  to  the 
addition  of  the  lev  ;  but  when  the  oil  is  extremely  thick 
and  contains  many  impurities,  it  is  mixed  with  a  strong 
lixivium  and  then  boiled  :  the  clear  and  transparent  oil ' 
quickly  rises  and  ascends  to  the  surface,  while  the 
impurities  arc  precipitated.  The  fire  is  then  stopped, 
and  the  workman  removes  the  supernatent  oil  from 
the  gross  matters  which  have  subsided. 

After  cleaning  the  caldron,  and  returning  into  it  the 
oil  which  had  been  taken  off,  he  rekindles  the  fire  and  I 
proceeds  to  the  boiling.  He  jiours  some  buckets  of 
die  weakest  ley  on  the  oil,  and  digests  the  whole  with  a 
gentle  heat,  which  is  carefully  kept  up,  till  the  soap  be 
completely  made.  The  combination  is  facilitated  by 
iucessautly  agitating  the  mixture  with  a  long  wooden 
spatula.  There  is  added,  gradually,  more  of  the  same 
lixivium  ;  add,  when  it  is  exhausted,  die  second  is  em- 
ployed. The  oil  gradually  combines,  die  matter  thick- 
ens, and  becomes  white ;  more  of  the  first  ley  must 
then  be  added,  after  which  the  paste  soon  becomes 
more  consistent,  and  separates  imperceptibly  from  the 
aqueous  liquor.  Some  chemists  advise  us,  at  this  mo- 
ment, to  throw  into  the  caldron  a  few  pounds  of  sea- 
salt,  in  order  to  produce  a  more  complete  separation ; 
the  paste  then  assumes  a  grained  form,  having  some  re- 
semblance to  spoiled  cream  ;  the  ebullition  is  maintain- 
ed, during  two  hours,  after  which  the  (ire  is  withdrawn, 
and  the  agitation  discontinued.  When  a  few  hours  have 
elapsed,  the  liquor,  which  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the 
caldron,  is  drawn  off  by  means  of  a  pipe,  communi- 
cating with  its  inferior  part ;  the  fire  is  rekindled ;  the 
soap  is  dissolved  by  the  aid  of  a  little  water  poured  into 
the  caldron;  the  mixture  is  agitated,  and  when  it  is 
completely  liquified,  and  in  a  boiling  state,  the  remainder 
of  the  first  ley  is  gradually  ad<icd  to  it. 

We  ascertain  that  the  soap  has  attained  a  due  degree 
of  consistence :  I,  by  allowing  a  small  portion  of  it  to 
fall  and  coagulate  on  a  slate;  2,  if,  on  shaking  a  spa- 
.tula,  dipped  into  the  paste,  briskly  in  the  air,  the  soap 
is  detached  in  the  form  of  ribbons,  without  adhering  to 
the  wood  ;  3,  by  the  peculiar  odour  of  soap,  by  handjing 
it  between  the  fingers.  Although  the  method  of  graining 
the  soap,  and  separating  the  aqueous  part  be  far  from 
common,  yet  it  has  been  successfully  employed  in  many 
establishments  since  it  was  made  kuown.  The  process 
may  unquestionably  be  conducted  without  the  aid  of 
salt ;  but  as  it  frequently  happeus  that  the  process  fails 
toward  the  conclusion,  and  thereby  embarrasses  even  a 
skilful  manufacturer,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  point 
out  the  means  of  remedying  it.  In  some  manufactures 
the  strongest  lixivium  is  employed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ebullition ;  by  which  method  the  paste  be- 
comes quickly  thickened  to  a  considerable  degree,  and 
require-  to  be  managed  by  persons  skilled  iu  such  oper-  ■ 
ations.  It  is  judged  necessary  to  pour  iu  fresh  ley, 
when  die  paste  sinks  down,  and  remains  at  rest.  They 
coutinue  to  employ  the  strong  ley  till  it  be  uearly  ex- 


hausted. Then  the  boiling  subsides,  that  is,  it  sinks 
down,  and  appears  as  if  stationary ;  it  boils  in  this 
manner  during  three  or  four  hours ;  after  which  it  is 
moistened  by  pouring  into  it  the  second  lixivium,  while 
care  is  at  the  same  time  taken  progressively  to  augment 
the  heat.  It  very  rarely  happens,  when  the  strongest 
lixivium  has  been  used  at  the  beginning,  that  the  third 
ley  is  necessary.  This  is  only  employed  when  the  paste 
does  uot  boil,  because  then  the  object  is  to  dilute  it. 
As  soon  as  the  boiling  is  finished,  the  fire  is  withdrawn; 
the  lixivium  is  then  drawn  off,  after  which  the  paste  is 
left  to  cool,  and  taken  up  before  it  be  fully  coagulated, 
by  means  of  copper  or  wooden  buckets,  to  be  transfer- 
|  red  into  moulds,  into  the  bottoms  of  which,  a  portion 
of  pulverized  lime  has  been  previously  introduced,  to 
prevent  the  soap  adhering  to  them.  At  the  end  of 
two  or  three  days,  when  the  soap  becomes  sufficiently 
hard,  tbey  remove  it  from  the  moulds,  and  divide  it 
into  wedges  of  different  sizes,  by  means  of  a  brass  wire. 
They  place  these  wedges  on  a  floor  edge-wise,  where 
they  are  allowed  to  remain  till  they  become  perfectly 
firm  and  dry.  The  fair  trader  lays  his  account  in  pro* 
curing  five  pounds  of  soap  from  three  pounds  of  oik 
The  soap  is  not  marketable,  till  k  ceases  to  receive  any 
impression  from  the  fingers.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  die  lixivium  employed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
process  should  be  constantly  continued.  The  great  art 
of  soap-making  consists  in  knowing  how  to  determine, 
from  the  appearance  of  the  pnste,  and  other  circum- 
stances, what  kind  of  lixivium  shonld  be  employed  dur- 
ing each  step  of  the  operation.  The  overseers  regulate 
their  conduct  in  this  respect  by  observation  and  experi- 
ence. The  form  and  size  of  the  bubbles,  the  colour  of 
the  paste,  the  volume  of  that  which  is  thrown  out  on 
the  edges  of  the  vessel,  the  consistence  of  the  matter, 
and  its  disposition  to  swell,  as  well  as  the1  appearance 
of  the  steam,  all  furnish  them  with-  marks  by  which  they 
regulate  their  conduct. 

With  respect  to  the  proportion  of  ingredients,  it  is 
reckoned  that  sixteen  bushels  of  good  wood-ashes,  are 
equal  to  one  hundred-weight  of  the  best  pearl-ash,  and 
that  this  latter  quantity  will  saturate  two  hundred-weight 
of  tallow,  and  produce  three  hundred  and  a  quarter 
weight  of  soap,  so  that  twelve  parts  of  tallow  will  make 
twenty  pounds  of  soap.  Again,  twelve  bushels  of  wood 
ashes  are  reckoned  equal  to  one  hundred-weight  of  barilla, 
and  this  will  saturate  one  hundred  and  a  half-weight  of 
tallow.  A  boil  of  twenty-nine- hundred-weight  of  tallow 
with  ten  hundred- weight  of  barilla,  and  five  hundred- 
weight of  pearl-ash  requires  eight  hundred-weight  of 
common  salt.  The  common  yellow  soaps  are  made  in 
this  country  with  tallow  and  barilla,  to  which  after  sa- 
ponification, is> added  a  quantity  of  rosin,  and  sometimes 
a  little  palm. oil  and  the  materials  thoroughly  incorpor- 
ated. The  following  materials  and  proportions  are  said 
to  make  a  good  yellow  soap:  twenty-five  hundred-weight 
of  tallow,  four  hundred-weight  and  a  half  of  oil,  seven 
huudred-weight  of  rosin,  eighteen  hundred-weight  of  ba- 
rilla, ten  hundred-weight  of  black  ashes,  or  waste  ley  eva- 
porated 
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porated  and  calcined,  tod  half  an  hundred- weight  of  palm 
oil>  They  produce  sixty-four  hundred-weight  of  soap. 

In  manufactures  of  white  soap,  it  is  usual  to  vein 
some  portions  of  it,  of  a  blue  colour,  in  order  to  form 
what  is  termed  marbled  or  mottled  soap.  The  oxydes 
of  iron  are  employed  for  this  purpose ;  but  it  is  not  till 
after  two  days'  boiling  that  they  begin  the  process  of  va- 
riegation. With  this  view,  a  one  hundred  and  fortieth 
part  of  the  sulphate  of  iron,  relatively  to  the  oil  intend- 
ed to  be  formed  iuto  soap,  is  diluted,  and  decomposed 
with  a  weak  lixivium. 

Marbled  soap  is  harder  than  that  which  is  white,  and 
is  preferred  to  it  for  washing.  This  hardness,  probably, 
does  not  merely  proceed  from  the  parts  of  the  paste 
being  brought  into  closer  coutact,  but  from  a  portion 
of  oxygen  abandoning  the  oxyde  to  combine  with  the 
iron.  What  tends  to  strengthen  this  hypothesis  is,  1st, 
That  the  marbled  soap  never  acquires  its  genuine  qua- 
lity, until  by  ebullition,  the  colour  of  the  oxyde  has 
been  reduced  to  a  blackish  tint.  3d,  Because  white 
soup,  though  very  hard,  never  assumes  the  same  cha- 
racter as  die  marbled.  At  all  times  has  the  soap  ma- 
nufactured at  Marseilles,  stood  deservedly  high  in  the 
public  estimation;  cupidity  has,  it  is  true,  sometimes 
operated  on  certain  individuals  to  impose  this  article  on 
customers,  in  an  adulterated  state;  but  the  manufac- 
turers, who  are  necessarily  interested  in  supporting  its 
character,  have  never  failed  ou  auch  occasions  to  stig- 
matize them  as  they  deserve. 

Apothecaries  and  druggists  prepare  a  medicinal 
soap  by  combining  two  parts  of  oil  of  almonds  and  one 
part  of  soap  leys,  so  concentrated,  that  a  phial  which 
is  capable  of  holding  eight  ounces  of  water,  may  con- 
tain eleven  of  lev.  The  soap  thus  prepared  acquires 
consistency  within  a  few  days.  It  retains  sometimes  a 
caustic  taste  for  a  short  period,  but  this  may  be  obviat- 
ed by  combining  with  it  a  fresh  portion  of  oil,  or  by 
preparing  it  with  greater  care  at  first.  The  grease  col- 
lected in  kitchens,  may  be  employed  in  the  composition 
of  soaps,  prepared  without  the  aid  of  heat.  With  this 
view,  to  six  pints  of  lixivium,  must  be  gradually  added, 
constantly  shaking  the  mixture,  three  pounds  of  grease, 
melted  in  a  copper  basin.  The  basin  is  kept  on  warm 
ashes  for  one  hour,  while  at  the  same  time  the  agitation 
is  continued.  It  is  then  taken  from  the  ashes,  and 
agitated  again  for  half  an  boor,  till  the  mixture  thickens. 
The  saponaceous  past©  thus  prepared,  is  run  into  an 
earthen  pan,  in  which  it  is  left  to  the  following  day, 
when  being  stirred,  it  is  poured  into  moulds.  Within 
three  or  four  days  it  is  taken  out  of  the  moulds,  and 
set  to  dry,  till  it  acquires  a  suitable  degree  of  hardness. 

Of  soft  Soapt.—So(t  soap  is  composed  of  potash 
and  oil.  This  soap  is  very  useful  in  scouring  and 
cleansing  stuffs  from  greasy  matters  with  which  they 
happen  to  be  soiled.  The  greatest  manufactures  of 
soft  soap  are  established  in  Flanders,  Picardy,  and  Hol- 
land. The  fish  oil  used  by  the  Dutch,  which  imparts 
a  disagreeable  odour  to  the  soap,  has  not  a  little  con- 
tributed to  bring  their  manufacture  of  this  kind  of  soap 


into  discredit.    The  use  of  this  oil  is  prohibited  by  raw 
in  Flanders  and  in  Picardy.   The  oils  employed  in 
these  countries,  for  similar  purposes,  are  generally  those 
drawn  from  flax,  hemp,  and  rape  seed.    These  are 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  warm  and  cold  oik 
Those  which  die  Flemings  denominate  warm  oils,  the 
inhabitants  of  Picardy  call  yellow  oils,  and  restrict  the 
term  green  oil  to  cold  oil.  The  warm  oils  benr  a  higher 
price  than  those  called  cold ;  and  on  din  account  ther 
are  frequently  mixed.    The  kinds  of  potash  employed 
for  the  formation  of  soap,  are  procured  from  the  North, 
or  from  Alsace.    The  caldrons  are  composed  of  plates 
of  hammered  iron,  fastened  together  with  rivets.  After 
introducing  into  the  caldron  the  half  of  the  oil  in- 
tended for  one  coction,  the  fire  is  kindled,  and  wbm 
:  the  oil  begins  to  grow  hot,  we  add  to  it  a  portion  of 
I  the  lixivium ;  what  remains  of  the  oil  and  the  lixmnm 
j  must  afterwards  be  gradually  poured  in  during  the  ebul- 
I  lition.    If  too  much  of  the  lixivium  be  employed  at 
the  commencement,  no  combination  lakes  place;  if 
the  lixivium  be  too  strong,  the  mixture  separates  intd 
|  clots,  and  if  it  be  too  weak,  the  union  is  incomplete. 
;  The  quantity  of  the  lye  employed  in  one  coction,  ought 
to  be  in  the  proportion  of  four  parts  to  three  of  the 
j  oil.    Two  hundred  parts  of  oil,  and  one  hundred  2nd 
twenty-five  of  potash,  yield  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  of  soap.    When  the  union  is  fully  accomplished, 
and  the  liquor  is  rendered  transparent,  nothing  retrain* 
.  but  to  employ  the  necessary  degree  of  coction.  The 
soap-boilers  judge  of  the  degree  of  coction  by  the  con- 
sistence, by  die  colour,  and  from  the  time  which  (he 
soap  takes  to  coagulate.    In  order  to  make  the  froth 
subside,  and  render  the  mass  fit  for  barrelling,  one  ton 
of  soap  is  emptied  into  the  caldron.    The  soap  held 
in  the  greatest  request  is  of  a  brown  colour  melininsr 
to  black. 

Of  Domestic  Soap.— The  only  advantage  in  render- 
ing soap  of  a  hard  and  solid  form  is  to  facilitate  its 
carriage,  and  to  adapt  it  to  certain  manipulations ;  bat 
for  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  it  is  reduced  into  a 
liquid  state,  to  render  its  employment  more  convenient. 
For  domestic  purposes,  the  operation  of  coction  hi  the 
pre|»ration  ol  snap,  might,  perhaps,  be  superseded, 
by  the  formation  of  saponaceous  liquor,  well  adapted 
for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  and  whitening  of  stuff  add 


"  The  preparation  and  employment  of  these  sapo- 
naceous liquids  have,"  says  M.  Chaptal,  "  long 


my  attention,  and  as  my  experiments  on  this  I 
attended  with  the  happiest  success,  I  shall  here  enter 
into  some  details  respecting  them.  1.  We  employ 
either  the  potash  sold  in  the  shops,  or  a  strong  ley  of 
common  ashes.  In  the  first  case  wc  pour  water  on  the 
potash,  and  allow  it  to  dissolve,  till  the  solution  marks 
two  degrees  of  concentration.  We  then  decant  this 
solution,  and  pour  it  on  a  portion  of  oil  contained  is  a 
vessel.  The  mixture  instantly  becomes  of  a  white  co- 
lour, and  forms  a  milky  liquor.  In  general,  we  ought 
to  employ  a  small  quantity  of  oil,  and  at  moat,  not 
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more  than  the  proportion  of  one-fortieth  part  to  the 
bulk  of  the  ley.  Io  Jthe  *econd  case,  we  mix  a  por- 
tion of  quick-lime  with  the  ashes  we  mean  to  employ, 
and  then  lixiviate  them,  in  the  usual  manner.  This 
lixivium  is  used,  like  the  solution  of  potash,  after 
having  been  brought  to  the  proper  degree  of  concen- 
tration. This  lixivium  should  always  be  prepared  im- 
mediately before  being  used;  and  for  this  purpose  recent 
ashes  answer  better  than  those  that  have  been  long  kept 
The  coarser  oils,  termed  dyer's  oils,  are  also  preferable 
to  the  purer  kinds  in  the  composition  of  this  mixture. 
When  they  exhale  a  disagreeable  odour  it  is  communi- 
cated to  the  linen ;  but  this  fault  may  easily  be  cor- 
rected, by  rincing  it  through  a  pure  lixivium.  When 
the  liquor  is  too  thick,  it  ought  to  be  diluted  with  a 
wcuk  lixivium;  it  should  likewise  be  agitated,  and  beaten 
up  to  a  froth,  before  being  employed.  When  soda  is 
used  instead  of  potash,  it  must  first  be  grossly  pounded, 
and  then  put  into  a  vessel,  and  covered  with  water,  by 
which  means  we  obtain  a  solution  marking  two  degrees 
of  concentration.  The  oil  being  put  into  a  proper 
vessel,  from  forty  to  forty-five  parts  of  the  solution  of 
soda  is  poured  on  it,  when  the  mixture  immediately  as- 
sumes a  milky  appearance,  which  it  ever  afterwards 
retains,  if  the  oil  and  soda  be  of  a  good  quality.  The 
Alicant  soda  is  the  best  with  which  wc  are  acquainted, 
and  the  addition  of  lime  will  be  found  unnecessary, 
except  the  soda  be  old,  or  in  a  state  of  efflorescence. 
Several  Lixivia  may  be  thus  formed,  by  pouring  fresh 
water  on  the  undissolved  soda.  Independently  of  these 
very  simple  processes,  soaps  may  be  formed  with  rancid 
butter,  and  other  oily  and  greasy  substances,  rejected 
in  the  kitchen.  I  have  also  succeeded  in  procuring  a 
soap  from  wool;  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
extremely  economic,  possesses  very  excellent  qualities. 
To  prepare  this  soap,  it  is  sufficient  to  saturate  a  boil- 
ing lixjvium  with  the  wool  rejected  in  our  manufac- 
tures. This  soap  answers  extremely  well  for  scowering  or 
cleansing  stuffs.  The  British  prepare  a  very  economic 
soap  from  the  remains  of  the  fish  which  are  employed 
in  the  formation  of  glue,  and  of  those  that  are  salted 
for  the  market.  Cases  may  occur,  m  which,  though 
possessing  potash,  marine  salt,  and  oil,  it  is  impossible 
to  find  a  supply  of  soda  proper  for  saponification  ;  yet, ! 
even  under  such  circumstances,  hard  or  solid  soap  may 
be  prepared  by  decomposing  the  soap  of  potash  by  the 
marine  salt  Thus,  for  example,  if  we  combine  three 
pounds  of-  oil  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  potash  to 
form  a  soft  soap,  nothing  more  is  requisite,  but  gradu- 
ally to  add,  towards  the  end  of  the  process,  six  pounds 
of  marine  salt  The  saponification  is  begun  with  the 
potash,  aud  completed  by  the  salt." 


Of  the  Uses  of  Soap. — The  first  and  most  import- 
ant use  of  soap  is,  that  of  scowering  or  cleansing  stuff*, 
because  it  possesses  the  property  of  uniting  with  the 
oil  or  grease  by  which  they  are  soiled,  and  rendering 
them  soluble  in  water  without  dissolving  or  changing 
the  texture  of  woollen,  silk,  or  cotton  fabricks  of  any 
kind  whatever.  The  manner  of  scowering  or  washing 
varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cloth  and  the  con- 
sistence of  the  soap ;  when  the  soap  is  hard,  hand- 
washing is  usually  employed,  or,  io  other  words,  the 
»oap  is  rubbed  upon  the  cloth  itself,  with  the  view  of 
forming  a  direct  combination  between  the  oil  or  grease 
contained  in  it  and  the  soap ;  the  matters  thus  combined 
are  then  washed  out  by  the  aid  of  water.  The  soap 
is  frequently  dissolved  in  water ;  and  this  saponaceous 
liquor  is  used  to  impregnate  the  cloth,  and  extract  from 
it  by  repeated  friction  and  the  employment  of  water  all 
the  greasy  matters  with  which  it  is  imbued.  Woollen 
cloth,  blankets,  flannels,  and  indeed  all  animal  sub- 
stances, are  most  effectually  cleansed  by  soft  soaps,  or 
so  Hps  of  potash.  Some  waters  are  not  favourable  to 
the  solution  of  soap;  those  impregnated  with  earthy 
salts  decompose  it.  Soda-soap  forms  the  basis  of  wash- 
balls.  With  this  view  it  is  melted  and  then  mixed  with 
fine  starch,  which  is  the  only  article  besides  the  soap 
used  in  the  preparation  of  the  common  kinds.  The 
usual  proportions  are  three  parts  of  starch  to  five  of 
soap ;  the  soap  being  cut  into  finger  lengths  it  melted  in 
a  caldron,  and  two-thirds  of  starch  thrown  in,  care 
being  taken  to  stir  it  frequently ;  it  is  next  poured  on  a 
board  or  smooth  table,  and  the  remaining  third  of  the 
starch  kneaded  into  it  with  the  band  until  they  be  suffi- 
ciently incorporated ;  after  which  the  paste  is  made  up 
into  the  shape  that  may  be  desired.  Another  kind  of 
wash-balls  is  prepared  by  dissolving  white  soap  in  al- 
cohol. For  this  purpose  alcohol  is  digested  upon  soap 
previously  cut  into  finger-lengths,  and  at  the  end  of 
twenty-four  hours  this  mixture  or  paste  is  triturated  in 
a  mortar,  with  aromatics  reduced  to  powder,  or  with  a 
small  quantity  of  some  aromatic  oil,  such  as  that  of 
jasmine,  tuberose,  lemon,  citron,  and  orange.  When 
the  paste  is  become  sufficiently  consistent,  it  is  formed 
into  balls  which  exhale  an  agreeable  perfume.  Some- 
times the  aromatics  are  incorporated  with  mucilage  of 
gum  tragacanth,  and  whites  of  eggs.  It  is  customary, 
in  some  manufactures  to  prepare  an  aromatic  dye,  by 
infusing  different  aromatic  substances  in  alcohol,  and 
afterwards  kneading  a  portion  of  it  with  the  soap,  to 
which  it  imparts  a  strong  perfume.  Different  sapona- 
ceous essences  are  prepared  by  dissolving  aromatic  soaps 
in  double  their  weight  of  ardent  spirits. 


6  X  STAINING 
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The  colours  proper  for  staining  of  paper  are  the  same 
as  those  used  for,  other  substances,  and  they  are  applied 
with  soft  brushes,  after  being  well  tempered  to  a  due 
degree  of  subsistence  with  size,  gum-water,  Sec.  If  the 
paper  on  which  they  are  laid  is  soft,  so  that  the  co- 
lours are  apt  to  go  through,  it  must  be  fixed  before 
they  are  laid  on,  or  a  proportionally  larger  quantity 
must  be  used  with  the  colours  themselves.  If  a  consi- 
derable extent  of  the  paper  is  to  be  done  over  with  one 
colour,  it  must  receive  several  coatings,  as  thin  as 
possible,  letting  each  coat  dry  before  another  is  put  on, 
otherwise  the  colour  will  be  unequal. 

Take  yellow  ochre,  grind  it  with  rain-water,  and  lay 
a  ground  with  it  upon  the  paper  all  over ;  when  dry 
take  the  white  of  eggs,  beat  it  clear  with  while  sugar-  [ 
candy,  and  strike  it  all  over:  then  lay  on  the  leaf  gold, 
and  when  dry  polish  it  with  a  tooth.  Some  take  saf- 
fron, boil  it  iu  water  and  dissolve  a  little  gum  with  it, 
then  they  strike  it  over  the  paper,  lay  ou  the  gold,  and 
when  dry  they  polish  h. 

Take  two  scruples  of  clear  glue  made  of  neats' 
leather,  one  scruple  of  white  alum,  and  half  a  pint  of 
clear  water,  simmer  the  whole  over  a  slow  fire  till  the 
water  is  consumed  or  the  steam  ceases.  Then,  your 
sheets  of  paper  being  laid  on  a  smooth  table,  you  dip  a 
pretty  large  pencil  into  that  glue,  and  daub  it  over  as 
even  as  you  can,  repeating  this  two  or  three  times :  then 
sift  the  powder  of  talc  through  a  fine  sieve  made  of 
horse-hair  or  gauze  over  it,  and  then  bang  it  up  to  dry, 
and  when  dry  rub  off  the  superfluous  talc,  which  serves 
again  for  the  same  purpose.  The  talc  you  prepare  in 
the  following  manner:  take  fine  white  transparent  Mus- 
covy talc,  boil  it  in  clear  water  for  four  hours ;  then  take  it 
off  the  fire,  and  let  it  stand  so  for  two  days ;  then  take 
it  out,  wash  it  well,  and  put  it  into  a  luien  rag,  and 
beat  it  to  pieces  with  a  mallet;  to  ten  pounds  of  talc 
add  three  pounds  of  white  alum,  and  grind  them  toge- 
ther in  a  little  hand-mill,  sift  it  through  a  gauze-sieve, 
and  being  thus  reduced  to  a  powder  put  it  into  water 
and  just  boil  it  up ;  then  let  it  sink  to  the  bottom,  pour 
off  the  water  from  it,  place  the  powder  in  the  sun  to 
dry,  and  it  will  become  of  a  hard  consistence ;  beat 
this  in  a  mortar  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  keep  it 
for  the  use  above-mentioned,  free  from  dust 

The  common  grounds  laid  in  water  are  made  by 
mixing  whitening  with  the  common  glovers'  size,  and 
laying  it  ou  the  paper  with  a  proper  brush  in  the  most 
even  manner.    This  is  all  that  is  required  where  the 


ground  is  to  be  left  white ;  and  the  paper  being  then 
bung  on  a  proper  frame  till  it  be  dry,  is  fit  to  be 
painted.  When  coloured  grounds  are  required,  the 
same  method  must  be  pursued,  and  the  ground  of 
whiting  first  laid,  except  in  pale  colours,  such  as  straw 
colours  or  pink,  where  a  second  coating  may  sometimes 
be  spared,  by  mixing  some  btroug  colour  with  the 
whitening. 

There  are  three  methods  by  which  paper-hangings  are 
painted;  the  first,  by  printing  on  die  colours;  the  se- 
cond, by  using  the  stencil :  and  the  third,  by  laying  them 
on  with  a  pencil,  as  in  other  kinds  of  painting. 

When  the  colours  are  laid  on  by  printing 
prcssion  is  made  by  wooden  prints ;  which  are  cut  m 
such  a  manner  that  the  figure  to  be  expressed  is  made  to 
project  from  the  surface  by  cutting  away  all  the  other 
part;  and  this,  being  charged  with  the  colours  tem- 
pered with  their  proper  vehicle,  by  letting  it  gently 
down  ou  a  block  on  which  the  colour  is  previously 
spread  conveys  it  from  thence  to  the  ground  of  the 
paper,  on  which  it  is  made  to  fall  more  forcibly  by  means 
of  its  weight,  and  the  effort  of  the  arm  of  the  person  who 
uses  the  print.  It  is  easy  to  conclude,  that  there  must  be 
as  many  separate  prints  as  there  are  colours  to  be  printed. 
But  where  there  are  more  than  one,  great  care  most  be 
taken  after  the  first  to  let  the  print  fall  exactly  in  the 
same  part  of  the  paper  as  that  which  went  before,  other- 
wise the  figure  of  the  design  would  be  brought  into 
irregularity  and  confusion.  In  common  paper  of  low 
price,  it  is  usual,  therefore,  to  print  only  the  outlines, 
and  lay  ou  the  rest  of  the  colours  by  stencilling,  which 
both  saves  the  expense  of  cutting  more  prints,  and  can 
be  practised  by  common  workmen,  not 
great  care  and  dexterity  necessary  to  the 
prints. 

rI"he  manner  of  stencilling  the  colours  is  this.  Tbe 
figure,  which  all  the  parts  of  any  particular  colour 
I  make  in  the  design  to  be  painted,  is  to  be  cut  out  in 
a  piece  of  Uiin  leather  or  oil-cloth,  which  pieces  of  lea- 
ther or  oil-cloth  are  called  stencils ;  and  being  laid  flat 
|  on  the  sheets  of  pa|x-r  to  be  printed,  spread  on  a  table 
or  floor,  are  to  be  nibbed  over  with  the  colour  properly 
tempered  by  means  of  a  large  brush.  The  colour  pass- 
ing over  the  whole  is  consequently  spread  on  those 
parts  of  the  paper  where  die  cloth  or  leather  is  cot 
away,  and  gives  the  same  effect  as  if  laid  on  by  a  print 
This  nevertheless  is  only  practicable  in  parts  where 
are  only  detached  masses  or  spots  of  colours ;  <ot 
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where  there  nre  small  continued  lines,  or  parts  that 
run  one  into  another,  it  is  difficult  to  preserve  the  con- 
nexion or  continuity  of  the  parts  of  the  cloth,  or  to 
keep  the  smaller  corners  close  down  to  the  paper :  and, 
.therefore,  in  such  cases,  prints  are  preferable.  Sten- 
celling  is  indeed  a  cheaper  method  of  ridding  the  work 
than  printing;  but  without  such  extraordinary  attention 

■  and  trouble  as  render  it  equally  difficult  with  printing,  'it 
is  far  less  beautiful  and  exact  in  the  effect.  For  the 
outlines  of  the  spots  of  colour  want  that  sharpness  and 
regularity  that  are  given  by  prints,  besides  tbe  frequent 
extralineations  or  deviations  from   tbe  just  figure, 

,  which  happen  by  the  original  misplacing  of  the  sten- 
cils, or  the  shifting  the  place  of  them  during  tbe 
operation. 

Pencilling  is  only  used  in  the  case  of  nicer  work,  such 
-  as  the  better  imitations  of  tbe  India  paper.    It  is  per- 
formed in  tbe  same  manner  as  other  painting  in  water  or 

■  varnish.  It  is  sometimes  used  only  to  fill  the  outlines 
already  formed  by  printing,  where  the  price  of  the 

•colour  or  the  exactness  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
required  to  belaid  on,  render  the  stencilling  or  prioting 
it  less  proper ;  at  other  times  it  is  used  for  forming  or 
delineatiug  some  parts  of  tbe  design,  where  a  spirit  of 
freedom  and  variety,  not  to  be  had  in  printed  outlines,  are 
desired  to  be  had  in  the  work. 

The  paper  designed  for  receiving  flock  is  first  pre- 
pared with  a  varnish -ground  with  some  proper  co- 
lour, or  by  that  of  the  paper  itself.  It  is  frequently 
practised  to  print  some  mosaic  or  other  small  running 
figure  in  colours  on  the  ground  before  tbe  flock  be  laid 
oa;  and  it  may  be  done  with  any  pigment  of  the  co- 
lour desired,  tempered  with  varnish,  and  laid  on  by  a 
fwint  cut  correspondent!}  to  that  end. 


Tbe  method  of  laying  on  the  flock  is  this.  A  wooden 
print  being  cut,  as  is  above  described,  tor  laying  on  the 
colour  in  such  manner  that  the  part  of  the  design  which 
is1  intended  for  the  flock  may  project  beyond  the  rest  of 
the  surface,  the  varnish  is  put  on  a  block  covered  with 
tbe  leather  or  oil-cloth,  and  the  print  is  to  be  used  also 
in  tbe  same  manner,  to  lay  the  varnish  on  all  the  parts 
where  the  flock  is  to  be  fixed.  The  sheet  thus  pre- 
pared by  the  varnished  impression  is  then  to  be  removed 
to  another  block  or  table,  and  to  be  strewed  over  with 
flock,  which  is  afterwards  to  be  gently  compressed  by 
a  board  or  some  [other  flat  body,  to  make  the  varnish 
take  the  better  bold  of  it,  and  then  the  sheet  is  to  be 
hung  on  a  frame  till  the  varnish  be  perfectly  dry;  at 
which  time  the  superfluous  part  of  flock  is  to  be 
brushed  off  by  a  soft  camels-hair  brush;  and  the 
proper  flock  will  be  found  to  adhere  in  a  very  strong 


manner. 


The  method  of  preparing  the  flock  is  by  cutting 
woollen  rags  or  pieces  of  cloth  with  the  hand,  by 
means  of  a  large  bill  or  chopping-krrife,  or  by  means 
of  a  machine  worked  by  a  burse-null. 

There  is  a  kind  of  counterfeit  flock-paper,  which 
when  well  managed  has  very  much  the  same  effect  to 
the  eye  as  the  real,  though  done  with  less  expense. 
The  manner  of  making  this  sort  is,  by  laying  a  ground 
of  varnish  on  tbe  paper;  and  having  afterwards  printed 
the  design  of  the  flock  in  varnish  in  the  same  manner  as 
for  the  true,  instead  of  tbe  flock  some  pigment  or  dry 
colour  of  the  same  hue  with  the  flock  required  by  die 
design,  but  somewhat  of  a  darker  shade,  being  well 
powdered  is  strewed  on  the  printed  varnish,  and  pro- 
duces nearly  the  same  \ 


STARCH-MAKING. 


\t  a  quantity  of  wheat-flour  be  formed  into  a  paste,  \ 
and  then  held  under  a  very  small  stream  of  water, 
kneading  continually  till  the  water  runs  off  from  it  co- 
lourless ;'  the  flour,  by  this  process,  is  divided  into  two 
constituents,  viz.  a  tough  substance,  called  gluten,  which 
remains  in  the  hand,  and  tbe  water,  which,  running  off 
white,  deposits  a  white  powder,  known  by  the  name  of 
starch.  The  stan.fi  obtained  in  this  manner  is  not  alto- 
gether free  from  gluten,  and,  accordingly,  its  colour  is 
not  very  white,  and  it  has  not  that  fine  crystallized  ap- 
whicfi  distinguishes  the  starch  of  commerce, 
employ  a  more  economical  and  more 


efficacious  process,  which  it  will  be  our 
shortly  to  describe. 

The  mode  of  manufacturing  the  common  starch, 
which  is  made  for  sale,  is  almost  exclusively  from 
wheat,  though  potatoes  are  sometimes  used.  This  grain 
consists  of  gluten,  fecttla,  a  colouring  extractive  matter, 
and  phosphate  of  lime ;  and  it  'is  the  object  of  the 
starch-maker  to  separate  the  fecula  alone  from  all  the 
other  ingredients. 

Wheat-starch  is  made  in  the  following  manner : — The 
grain,  after  being  coarsely  ground,  is  suffered  to  fer- 
■with  water  for  many  days,  by  which  its  texture  is 

entirely 
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entirely  broken  down,  and  the  starch,  which  is  scarcely 
alterable  in  the  process,  is  probably  more  effectually 
separated  from  all  the  other  ingredients,  and  obtained 
finer  and  whiter.   The  actual  method  is  this : — The 
wheat  is  first  coarsely  bruiser!,  and  placed  in  large 
wooden  vats  water-tight,  and  intimately  mixed  with 
water.    Here  a  fermentation  begins  after  a  time,  which 
is  a  mixture  of  the  vinous  and  acetous,  and  is  attended 
with  a  strong,  sour,  mouldy  smell.    The  wheat  re- 
mains in  the  Tat  for  about  a  fortnight,  till  the  fermenta- 
tion ceases,  which  is  known  by  its  settling  at  the  bottom 
of  the  rat.    The  contents  are  then  emptied  into  a  small 
tub,  and  mixed  with  fresh  water,  till  all  the  pulpy  part 
is  thin  enough  to  pass  through  a  bah*  sieve,  which  sepa- 
rates the  bran.    What  has  gone  through  contains  the 
starch,  suspended  in  a  very  sour  water,  and  considerably 
foul.   This  is  put  into  tubs,  and  allowed  to  remain  for 
two  days  undisturbed,  during  which  the  impure  starch 
settles  to  the  bottom.    The  water  is  then  drawn  off,  the 
tubs  or  frames  turned  on  their  fides,  and  the  dirty  dis- 
coloured part  of  the  starch,  which  is  the  last  that  sub- 
sides, and  therefore  is  at  the  top,  is  scraped  off,  and 
the  remaining  starch  is  well  washed  and  brushed,  till 
it  is  nearly  tree  from  the  muddy  sediment,  which  is 
called  s/imes,  and  is  treated  separately  to  obtain  its 
starch.  The  starch  is  stirred  with  fresh  water,  suffered  to 
settle,  and  again  cleansed,  till  its  impurities  are  removed; 
it  is  then  mixed  with  water  enough  to  make  it  liquid, 
and  passed  through  a  fine  lawn  sieve.    It  is  then  fit  to 
receive  its  bluish  colour,  which  consists  of  smalt  mixed 
with  water  and  a  small  quantity  of  alum,  to  be  tho- 
roughly incorporated  with  the  starch.    After  settling 
ouce  more,  the  starch  is  taken  out  and  put  into  oblong 
boxes,  about  six  feet  long  and  one  broad,  with  holes  at 
the  bottom,  and  lined  with  linen  cloth,  where  the 
moisture  of  the  starch  drains  off  till  it  becomes  solid 
enough  to  be  cut  into  square  lumps.    These  are  laid  on 
bricks  which  absorb  much  of  the  moisture,  and  make 
tbem  sufficiently  hard  to  be  stoved.    Here  the  starch  re- 
mains in  a  moderate  heat,  till  a  slimy  crust  rises  to  the 
surface,  which  is  carefully  scraped  off,  and  the  rest, 
which  is  now  pure  starch,  is  prepared  and  placed  again 
in  the  stove  with  a  good  hot  fire,  till  it  is  quite  dry. 


This  last  sieving  causes  the  lumps  to  crack  pretty  uni- 
formly into  the  small  pieces  in  which  they  appear  when 
sold.  The  slimes  are  treated  in  the  same  way  rill  all  the 
starch  is  separated.  All  the  refuse  matter  from  starch- 
making  affords  very  valuable  food  for.  fattening  hogs. 
The  whole  time  of  making  starch,  from  Use  first  steep- 
ing of  the  wheat  to  the  last  storing,  is  about  five  or  stx 
weeks ;  five  hundred  and  fifty-one  Winchester  bushels  of 
wheat  will  make  about  six  tou  of  starch.  This  will  be 
about  Jj  of  the  weight  of  the  wheat 

In  the  process  of  starch-making  a  great  quantity  of  a 
sour  nauseous  milky  water  is  obtained,  from  which  the 
starch  subsides  after  it  is  removed  from  the  fermenting 
vat.  This  has  been  analyzed  with  great  care  by  Van- 
quelin,  and  is  found  to  contain  the  following  substances, 
vtt.  acetous  acid,  ammonia,  alcohol,  gluten,  and  phos- 
phate of  lime ;  but,  of  these,  only  the  two  last  are  na- 
tural to  the  wheat,  the  others  are,  undoubtedly,  the 
products  of  the  fermentation,  the  ammonia  being  gene- 
rated by  the  decomposition  of  part  of  the  gluten,  the 
alcohol  by  the  saccharine  mucilage  which  every  species 
of  grain  contains,  and  the  acetous  acid,  perhaps,  from 
all  the  other  principles.  The  peculiar  office  which  this 
acid  performs  in  starch-nuking  is  to  dissolve  the  gluten, 
and  phosphate  of  lime,  and  thus  to  separate  them  from 
the  pure  starch.  Hence,  when  wheat  is  employed, 
arises  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  fermentation  long 
enough  to  generate  a  sufficient  quantity  of  acetous  acid; 
for  the  other  grains  and  roots,  which  afford  starch,  coo- 
tain  little  or  no  gluten.  A  considerable  quantity,  bow- 
ever,  of  the  starch  must  be  destroyed  in  the  process, 
for  wheat  contains  much  more  of  it  than  is  obtained  in 
the  manufacture,  as  may  be  found  by  washing  flour-paste 
with  water,  in  the  way  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of 
this  article. 

Starch  has  a  fine  white  colour,  and  is  usually  con- 
creted into  longish  masses;  it  has  scarcely  any  smell, 
and  very  littlevtaste.  It  does  not  dissolve  in  cold  water, 
but  falls  to  potvder.  It  combines  with  boiling  water, 
and  forms  with  irakiod  of  jelly,  which  may  be  diffused 
through  boiling  water,  but  when  the  mixture  is  i 
to  stand  a  sufficient  time,  the  starch  slowly 
to  the  bottom. 
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Thrsb  trades,  when  united,  consist  principally  in  the  I 
manufacture  of  candles.    A  candle  has  been  defined  a 
cotton  wick,  loosely  twisted,  and  covered  with  tallow, 
wax,  or  spermaceti,  in  a  cylindrical  figure,  which,  be- 
ing lighted  at  the  end,  serves  to  illuminate  the  place  inj 


the  absence  of  the  sun.    In  general,  the  trades  are 
distinct,  the  tallow-chandler  manufacturing  tallow-caa- 
dles  only ;  the  wax  and  spermaceti  being  made  by  the 
wax-chandler. 
The  cotton  used  for  dipped,  or  common  candle*. 
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b  brought  from  Smyrna,  in  the  wool,  which  grows  on 
trees  in  the  shape  of  nuts;  the  shells  enclosing  the 
cotton.  The  cotton  for  moulded  candles  comes  from 
TuAey,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  parked  in  bales, 
which,  when  brought  to  England,  is  made  to  perform 
quan.r.tine,  lest  in  the  unpacking  on  shore,  it  should  be 
iirfWied  with  some  pestilential  disorder. 

The  tallow-chandler  employs  women  to  wind  the 
cotton  into  large  balls ;  he  then  takes  five,  six,  or  eight 
of  these  balls,  and  drawing  out  the  threads  from  each, 
cuts  them  into  proper  lengths,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  candles  wanted.  The  machine  for  cutting  the  cotton 
is  a  smooth  board,  made  to  be  fixed  on  the  knees ;  on 
the  upper  surface  are  the  blade  of  a  razor,  and  a  round 
piece  of  cane,  placed  at  a  certain  distance  from  one  an- 
other, according  to  the  length  of  the  cotton  wanted: 
the  cotton  is  carried  round  the  cane,  and  being  brought 
to  the  razor,  is  instantly  serrated  from  the  several 
balls. 

The  next  operation  is  denominated  *'J  pulling  the  cot- 
ton," by  which  the  threads  are  laid  smooth,  all  knots 
and  unevennesses  removed,  and,  in  short,  die  cotton  is 
rendered  fit  for  use.  It  is  now  spread,  that  is,  placed 
at  equal  distances,  on  rods  about  half  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter and  three  feet  long ;  these  are  called  "  broaches." 

A  tallow-candle,  to  be  good,  must  be  of  sheeps'  and 
bullocks'  tallow.  The  wick  ought  to  be  pure,  suffici- 
ently dry,  and  properly  twisted,  otherwise  the  candle 
will  emit  an  inconstant  vibratory  flame,  which  is  both 
prejudicial  to  the  eyes  and  insufficient  for  the  distinct 
illumination  of  objects. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  tallow-candles;  the  one 
dipped,  the  other  moulded :  the  former  are  common 
candles.  The  tallow  is  prepared  by  chopping  the  fat, 
and  then  boiling  it  for  some  time  in  a  huge  copper;  and 
when  the  tallow  is  extracted  by  the  process  of  fire,  the 
remainder  is  subjected  to  the  operation  of  a  strong  iron 
press,  and  the  cake  that  is  left  after  the  tallow  is  ex- 
pressed from  it  is  called  greaves :  with  this  dogs  are  fed, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  ducks  that  supply  the  Lon- 
don markets. 

When  the  tallow  is  iu  proper  order,  the  workman 
holds  three  of  the  broaches  with  the  cottons  properly 
spread  between  his  fingers,  and  immerses  the  cotton 
into  the  vat  containing  the  tallow :  they  are  then  hung 
on  a  frame  and  suffered  to  cool ;  and  when  cold  they 
are  dipped  again,  and  so  the  process  is  continued  till  the 
candles  are  of  a  proper  size.  During  the  operation,  the 
»at  is  supplied  from  time  to  time  with  fresh  tallow, 
which  is  kept  to  the  proper  heat  by  means  of  a  gentle 
fire  under  it. 

An  invention  of  modern  date  has  taken  off  much  of 
the  labour  of  the  tallow-chandler,  in  dipping  candles : 
this  consists  in  the  mode  of  dipping.    The  wicks  are  pre- 
pared as  has  been  described,  and  spread  on  the  broaches, 
and  when  five  or  six  of  these  broaches  arc  filled  with  cot-  I 
ton,  they  are,  at  both  ends,  fixed  into  two  small  pieces  of ; 
boxwood,  so  as  to  unite,  as  it  were,  the  several  broaches ' 
into  one  moveable  frame,  full  of  wicks.   This  frame  is 


suspended  on  one  end  of  a  lever,  over  the  vat,  while 
the  other  is  balanced  with  weights  in  a  scale,  which  may 
be  increased  as  the  candles  become  larger  and  heavier. 
The  workman,  by  this  simple  and  excellent  contrivance, 
has  only  to  guide  the  candles,  and  not  to  support  the 
weight  of  them  between  his  fingers. 

The  mould,  in  which  the  moulded  caudles  are  cast, 
consists  of  a  frame  of  wood,  and  several  hollow  metal 
cylinders,  generally  made  of  pewter,  of  the  diameter 
and  length  of  the  candle  wanted :  at  the  extremity  of 
these  is  the  neck,  which  is  a  little  cavity  in  form  of  a 
dome,  haviug  a  moulding  withinside,  and  pierced  in  the 
middle,  with  a  hole  big  enough  for  the  cottou  to  pass 
through.  The  cotton  is  introduced  into  the  shaft  of  the 
mould  by  a  piece  of  wire  being  thrust  through  the  aper- 
ture of  the  hook  till  it  comes  out  of  die  oeck:  the 
other  end  of  the  cotton  is  so  fastened  as  to  keep  it  in  a 
perpendicular  situation,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  can- 
dle ;  the  moulds  are  then  filled  with  warm  tallow,  and 
left  to  be  very  cold  before  they  can  be  drawn  out  of  the 
pipes. 

Besides  these,  there  are  other  candles  made  by  tal- 
low-chandlers, intended  to  burn  during  the  night  without 
the  necessity  of  snuffing :  the  wick  has  been  usually  made 
of  split  rushes ;  but  lately  very  small  cotton  wicks  have 
been  substituted  for  the  ru*h :  these  are  lighted  much 
easier,  are  less  liable  to  go  out,  and,  owing  to  the  small- 
ness  of  the  cotton,  they  do  not  require  the  aid  of  snuffers. 

To  make  Wax-candles  tcith  the  Ladle.— The  wicks 
being  prepared,  a  dozen  of  them  are  tied  by  the  neck, 
at  equal  distances,  round  an  iron  circle,  suspended  di- 
rectly over  a  large  bason  of  copper,  tinned  and  full  of 
melted  wax :  a  large  ladleful  of  this  wax  is  gently 
poured  on  the  tops  of  the  wicks  one  after  ano- 
ther, and  the  operation  continued  till  the  candle  arrives 
at  its  destined  bigness,  with  this  precaution,  that  the 
first  three  ladles  be  poured  on  at  the  top  of  the  wick ; 
the  fourth  at  the  height  of  three-fourths,  the  fifth  at 
one-half,  and  the  sixth  at  one-fourth,  in  order  to  give  the 
candle  its  pyramidal  form.  Then  the  candles  are  taken 
down,  kept  warm,  and  rolled  and  smoothed  upon  a 
walnut-tree  table,  with  a  long  square  instrument  of  box, 
smooth  at  the  bottom. 

As  to  the  manner  of  making  wax-candles  by  the  hand 
the  workmen  begin  to  soften  the  wax  by  working  it  several 
times  iu  hot  water,  contained  in  a  narrow  but  deep  caldron. 
A  piece  of  the  wax  is  then  taken  out,  and  disposed  by 
little  and  little  around  the  wick,  which  is  hung  on  a 
hook  in  the  wall,  by  the  extremity  opposite  to  the  neck  ; 
so  that  they  begin  with  the  large  end,  diminishing  still 
as  they  descend  towards  the  neck.  In  other  respects 
the  method  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  former  case. 
However,  it  must  be  observed,  that  in  the  former  case 
water  is  always  used  to  moisten  the  several  instruments, 
to  prevent  the  wax  from  sticking ;  and,  in  the  latter,  oil 
of  olives,  or  lard,  for  the  hands,  8tc.  The  cylindrical 
wax-candles  are  either  made  as  the  former,  with  a  ladle, 
or  drawn.  Wax-candles,  or  tapers  drawn,  arc  so  called 
because  they  are  actually  drawn  in  the  manner  of  wire 
(i  Y  by 
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by  means  of  two  large  rollers  of  wood  turned  by  a 
handle,  which  turning  backwards  and  forwards  several 
times,  pass  the  wick  through  melted  wax  contained  in  a 
brass  bason,  and  at  the  same  time  through  the  boles  of 
an  instrument  like  that  used  fur  drawing  wire,  fastened 
on  one  side  of  the  bason. 

The  wax-chandler  makes  and  sells  sealing-wax,  and 
wafers.  It  is  from  the  combination  of  lac  with  Venice 
turpentine,  sealing-wax  is  farmed.  Four  parts  of  lac 
are  said  to  be  melted  with  two  of  turpentine,  and  two 
of  resin :  tha  composition  is  coloured  red  by  the  addition 


I  of  one  part  of  eianahar  and  one  of  red-tead;  or  btnckt  by 
the  addition  of  lamp-black. — See  Murray's  Chemistry, 

vol.  iv. 

Wafers  are  said  to  be  made  in  the  following  manner : 
— Take  very  fine  flour,  mis  it  with  die  white  of  eg^», 
isinglass,  and  a  little  yeast;  well  mis  the  materials, 
and  spread  the  batter,  thus  formed,  on  even  tin  plate*, 
and  dry  diem  en  a  stove,  then  cut  them 

I  They  may  he  coloured  with  vermilion  or 

I  indigo,  saffron,  turmeric*  gambouge,  &c. 
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Tan,  tannin,  or  the  principle  that  effects  the  opera- 
tion of  the  art  of  tanning,  is  usually  produced  from  the 
bark  of  oak,  chopped  and  ground  in  a  mill  into  a  coarse 
powder.  M.  Dcycux  was  the  first  chemist  who  ascer- 
tained and  gave  an  account  of  the  peculiar  nature  of 
tan.  He  pointed  it  out  in  his  analysis  of  nut-galls,  as 
a  peculiar  resinous  substance,  but  without  assigning  to 
it  a  name.  Seguin,  who  ranks  high  in  France,  as  a 
chemist,  and  as  one  who  has  entered  deeply  into  the 
principles  of  tanning,  though  not  so  much  regarded 
by  the  tanners  in  Eugland,  engaged  in  a  very  extensive 
set  of  experiments  on  the  art  of  tanning  leather,  duriug 
which  he  discovered  that  tan  has  the  property  of  pre- 
cipitating glue  from  its  solutions  in  water,  and  also  of 
combining  widt  skins  of  animals.  This  led  him  to 
suppose  it  the  essential  constituent  of  the  liquids  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  tanning  leather,  and  hence 
arose  the  names  tan,  tannin,  and  tanning  principle 
given  it  by  the  French  chemists.  To  M.  Proust,  bow- 
ever,  we  are  indebted  for  die  investigation  of  the  nature 
and  properties  of  tan,  and  of  the  methods  by  which  it 
is  obtained  in  a  separate  state.  Much  curious  and  im-  I 
portant  information  has  been  obtained  by  the  experi-  j 
met  its  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  on  the  constituent  parts  ; 
of  astringent  principles,  and  on  their  operation  in  the ' 
business  of  tanuing,  and  to  the  papers  of  that  gentleman, 
which  we  understand  are  founded  bn  practice,  we  shall 
be  chiefly  iudebted  for  die  rides  hereafter  given,  as 
guides  to  the  English  Tauner. 

Tan  exists  in  a  great  number  of  vegetable  substances, 
but  it  may  be  procured  most  readily,  and  in  the  greatest 
purity  from  nut-galls  and  catechu.  Nut-galls,  arc,  as 
most  of  our  readers  know,  excrescences  formed  on  the 
leaves  of  the  oak  by  the  puncture  of  an  insect  which 
deposits  its  eggs  upon  them.  The  best  arc  known  by 
the  name  of  Aleppo-galls,  imported  iu  large  quantities 


into  this  country  for  the  use  of  dyers,  calico-printers, 
&c.  They  are  hard  like  wood,  round,  often  nodulated 
on  die  surface,  of  an  olive-green  colour,  and  of  an  ex- 
cessively disagreeable  taste.  They  are,  in  a  measure, 
soluble  in  water,  and  what  remains  is  tasteless,  and 
possesses  the  properties  of  the  fibre  of  wood.  A  very 
great  proportion  of  water  is  necessary  to  carry  off  every 
thing  soluble.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  one  hundred 
and  fifty  English  pints  of  water  are  necessary  tocarry  on* 
whatever  is  soluble  in  a  pound  troy-weight  of  galls. 
The  soluble  part  of  nut-galls  consuls  chiefly  of  6ve 
ingredients,  viz.  tan]  extract;  gallic-acid;  mucilage; 
and  Lime :  but  tan  constitutes  more  than  two-thirds  of 
tlie  whole.  Hence  the  importance  of  nut-galls  and 
oak-bark  in  the  art  of  tanning,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  brief  description. 

Hides  quickly  become  putrid  when  in  a  moist  or  wet 
state,  but  may  be  preserved  for  a  great  length  of  time 
by  being  perfectly  dried,  but  then  are  hard  like  horn, 
and  not  fit  for  any  useful  purpose.  These  inconveni- 
ences are  obviated  by  tanning,  and  tbey  then  take  the 
name  of  leather.  To  ten  a  bide,  is  to  saturate  it  with 
tannin,  or  the  astringent  principle  of  vegetables,  and  by 
that  means,  to  render  it  incorruptible.  We  shall  not 
here  dwell  upon  the  theories  by  which  the  operations 
and  the  effect  of  tanning  have  been  explained;  but  shall 
content  ourselves  with  observing  that  M.5 
that  tlie  tannin  unites  itself  with  the  gelatine  which 
almost  the  whole  of  the  hide,  and  diat  Uiere  ibeuce  re- 
sults a  new  substance  possessing  properties  altogether 
itistiuct.  In  order  to  prepare  a  bideibr  receiving  the 
tan,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  by  removing  the  hair,  sepa- 
rating the  adhering  pieces  of  fat,  8tc.  These  preuou- 
nary  operations  are  performed  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — 

Wiien  the  bides,  which  are  to  be  tanotjd,  an  raw  (» 
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which  state  they  are  called  green  hides),  they  are  put  to 

ia  water,  in  order  to  clear  them  of  the  blood  and 
they  may  have  collected  in  the  alaughter-botue. 
They  are  left  to  soak  in  the  water  for  some  time,  and 
if  the  hides  are  dry,  tbey  are  steeped  a  longer  time, 
sometimes  for  fourteen  days ;  leas  in  hot  weather,  or 
more  in  cold.  They  are  drawn  out  once  or  twice  to 
see  if  they  are  well  softened.  The  neighbourl>ood  and 
the  command  of  water  are  necessary  to  these  opera- 
tions.   Without  that  the  hides  cannot  be  prepared. 

After  the  hides  have  been  well  softened  they  next 
proceed  to  cleanse  or  free  them  from  the  hair.  v\  itii 
this  intention  several  different  methods  are  employed ; 
that  which  ia  the  oldest,  and  still  most  generally  follow- 
ed, consists  in  the  application  of  lime,  in  all  tan* 
neries,  pits  are  formed  under-ground,  having  their  sides 
lined  with  stone  or  brick,  in  which  lime-stone  is  slacked 
so  as  to  form  milk  of  lime.  These  pits  are  divided 
into  three  kinds,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  strength 
of  the  lime.  The  bides  intended  to  be  scoured  are  first 
put  into  the  weakest  of  these  pits,  wherein  they  are 
allowed  to  remain  until  the  hair  readily  yields  to  the 
touch.  If  this  liquor  be  not  sufficiently  active,  tbey  are 
removed  to  the  next  in  gradation.  The  time  they  are 
soaked  is  longer  or  shorter  in  proportion  to  the  strength 
of  the  lime,  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  the  nature 
of  the  hides.  It  has  been  proposed  to  substitute  lime- 
water  in  place  of  the  milk  of  lime.  But,  though  the 
lime-water  acts  at  first  with  sufficient  strength,  its  action 
is  not  sufficiently  permanent,  and,  in  order  to  succeed 
in  clearing  the  hides  by  this  means,  it  is  necessary  to 
renew  it  occasionally ;  -and  in  this  way  the  hides  may  be 
prepared  in  a  few  days.  In  some  tanneries,  after  they 
have  been  kept  in  the  pits  for  a  short  time,  they  pile 
them  up  in  a  heap  on  the  ground,  in  which  state  they 
are  suffered  to  remain  during  eight  days  ;  after  which 
they  return  them  into  the  same  pits  from  whence  they 
were  taken,  and  this  process  is  repeated  till  the  hair  can 
he  easily  scraped  off. 

In  many  countries  they  mix  a  large  quantity  of  ashes 
with  the  lime ;  but  the  only  effect  this  mixture  appears 
to  produce  is  that  dT  rendering  the  leather  less  con- 
sistent than  when  lime  is  solely  employed.  Many  attri- 
bute the  bad  qualities  of  leather  to  the  too  great  use  of 
lime,  which  has  a  tendency  to  burn  and  render  it  brittle. 
Hence*  in  several  well-conducted  tanneries,  in  manu- 
facturing leather  for  tome  particular  uses,  the  employ- 
ment of  lime  is  carefully  avoided.  Hides  may,  in- 
deed, be  cleansed  by  subjecting  them  to  an  incipient 
fermentation,  which  may  be  produced  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  But  in  whatever  manner  the  first  part  of  the 
operation  has  been  conducted,  as  soon  as  it  is  per- 
ceived that  the  hair  is  in  a  fit  slate  to  he  removed,  it  is 
scraped  off,  on  a  wooden  hone,  by  means  of  a  crooked 
knife,  which  is  not  so  sharp  in  any  part  of  its  edge  as 
to  injure  the  hide,  or,  by  a  whet-stone.  This  opera- 
tion is  not  only  intended  to  remove  the  hair,  but  likewise 
the  scurf  and  fildi  which  collects  on  the  skin  at  the  root 
of  the  hair. 


I  After  removing  the  hah*  and  filth,  the  next  ob- 
ject is  to  free  the  hides  from  the  adhesion  of  any  part 
|  of  the  muscle,  or  fat,  and  to  render  them  soft  and 
pliant  Those  which  are  intended  for  particular  kinds 
of  work,  such  as  calves'  skins  for  the  upper  leather  of 
shoes,  and  neats'  leather  for  shoulder-belts,  do  not  re- 
quire to  be  raised  or  swelled.  As  soon,  therefore, 
as  they  are  cleansed  and  freed  from  the  flesh,  etc  they 
are  laid  in  a  pit.  The  hides  intended  for  the  soles  of 
shoes,  and  other  strong  leathers,  are  afterwards  raised 
by  means  of  processes  which  vary  in  different  countries* 
When  lime  is  employed,  the  operation  is  commenced 
by  putting  the  cleansed  skins  into  the  weakest  of  the 
lime-pits,  and  afterwards  passing  them  successively 
through  the  two  others.  They  are  kept  about  a  week 
in  each  of  the  two  weakest  pits,  and  another  in  the 
strongest.  During  this  operation  care  is  taken  to  with- 
draw them,  and  pile  them  up  in  a  heap,  every  two  or 
three  days,  putting  them  again  into  the  pit  after  it  has 
been  well  stirred.  lime  hardens  the  skin,  and  in  those 
tanneries  where  it  is  used,  the  hides  are  put  into  a  ley 
of  pigeons'  dung  in  order  to  soften  them,  and  this  pro- 
cess is  termed  graining.  Ttwy  are  daily  withdrawn  from 
the  ley,  and  laid  up  iu  a  heap  for  half  an  hour.  This 
operation  is  usually  continued  for  ten  or  fifteen  days. 
Sometimes  also  acid  compositions  are  employed  for 
raising  the  bides;  and  this  operation  is  greatly  a< 
lerated  by  using  the  acids  warm,  as  well  as  by  the  i 
thod  practised  in  this  country,  of  removing  then 
a  weaker  liquor  into  a  stronger,  until  they  be  properly 
raised  or  swelled. 

The  skiu  being  thus  prepared,  is  next  subjected  to 
the  operation  of  tanning ;  and  to  this  purpose  vege- 
table astringents  are  employed.  Those  vegetables  an- 
swer best  which  contain  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
astringent  principle,  now  known  under  the  name  of 
tannin,  Mr.  Davy  has  demonstrated  that  caoutchouc 
or  Japan  earn,  contains  more  of  this  principle  than 
any  other  vegetable  with  which  we  are  acquainted ;  but 
oak  bark  is  the  substance  most  commonly  employed  in 
our  climates;  for  it  is  not  only  very  abundant  in  Europe, 
but  likewise  contains  much  tannin.  Every  species  of 
oak,  however,  does  not  supply  us  with  bark  of  the 
same  quality ;  the  white  oak  is  inferior  to  the  green  oak 
which  grows  in  the  south,  while  this  in  its  turn  yields 
in  the  value  of  its  bark  to  that  procured  from  the  roots 
of  the  kermes- bearing  oak,  which  is  employed  in 
southern  climates  for  tanning  strong  leathers.  But 
whatever  kind  of  bark  be  employed,  it  is  previously 
ground  down  to  powder.  The  tan-pit*  are  sometimes 
of  a  round,  and  at  others  of  a  square  form,  dug  out  to 
a  considerable  depth  in  the  earth,  and  lined  with  wood 
or  mason-work ;  their  size  being  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  Works.  The  method  of  tanning  is  dif- 
ferent in  different  countries. 

According  to  calculation,  from  five  to  six  pounds  of 
tan  is  required  to  each  pound  of  strong  leather ;  and  one 
hundred  weight  of  bides  yields  from  fifty-two  to  fifty-six 

It 
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It  appears  that  the  operation  of  tanning  is  nothing 
more  than  combining  die  tannin,  or  astringent  principle 
with  the  gelatin,  which  is  the  bans  or  the  skin,  and  all 
the  manipulations  of  the  art  are  directed  to  effect  or 
facilitate  this  combination.  We  will  now  detail  another 
method  chiefly  taken  from  Mr.  Davy's  memoir  on  the 
subject. 

After  the  skin  has  been  cleaned,  it  is  submitted  to 
other  operations  before  it  is  immersed  in  the  tan  liquor. 
According  to  Mr.  Davy's  account  of  the  practices  of 
the  art,  the  large  and  thick  hides  which  have  undergone 
incipient  putrefaction,  are  introduced  for  a  short  time 
into  a  strong  infusion  of  oak  bark,  and  after  this  they 
are  acted  on  by  water  impregnated  with  a  little  sulphuric 
or  acetic  acid  ;  in  consequence  of  which  they  become 
harder  and  denser  than  before,  and  fitted  after  being 
tanned,  for  thepurposc  of  forming  the  stouter  kinds  of 
sole  leather.  The  lighter  and  thinner  skins  are  treated 
in  a  different  maimer:  they  are  macerated  for  some  days 
in  a  ley  formed  from  the  infusion  of  pigeons'  dung  in 
water,  which  contains  a  little  carbonate  of  ammonia; 
the  skin  is  thus  deprived  of  its  elasticity,  and  becomes 
more  soft. 

The  tanning  liquor  it  prepared  by  infusing  bruised 
oak  bark  in  water ;  and  skins  are  tanned  by  being  suc- 
cessively immersed  in  such  infusion!),  saturated  in  dif- 
ferent degrees  with  the  astringent  principles  of  the 
bark.  The  first  leys  in  which  they  are  immersed  are 
weak,  but  towards  the  completion  of  the  process  they 
are  used  as  strong  as  possible ;  and  in  preparing  stout 
sole  leather,  the  skins  are  kept  in  an  ooze,  approaching 
to  saturation,  by  means  of  layers  of  oak  bark. 

The  infusion  of  oak  bark,  especially  that  obtained  by 
the  first  maceration,  contains  principally  tannin  and 
extractive  matter;  the  gallic  actd,  if  present,  as  has 
been  supposed,  being  at  least  in  an  inconsiderable  pro- 
portion. In  the  course  of  the  maceration  of  the  skins 
in  these  liquors,  the  tannin  combines  gradually  with 
the  gelatin,  which,  in  an  organized  form,  principally 
constitutes  the  skin,  and  forms  with  it  a  compound  in- 
soluble in  water,  dense  and  impermeable  to  that  fluid, 
while  it  possesses  at  the  same  time  a  certain  degree  of 
elasticity.  The  extractive  matter  also  enters  into  the 
combination;  for  when  skin  in  a  large  quantity  has  ex- 
erted its  full  action  on  a  small  quantity  of  infusion,  it  at 
length  abstracts  the  whole  dissolved  matter,  and  renders 
it  colourless.  From  this  extractive  matter  colour  is 
derived,  and  the  skin  may  perhaps  be  rendered  more 
dense. 

It  has  been  supposed,  that  the  gallic  acid  frequently 
contained  in  vegetable  astringents,  facilitates  the  action 
of  their  tanning,  in  converting  skin  into  leather.  Ac- 
cording to  the  theory  of  •  the  operation,  as  given  by 
Seguin,  skin  is  gelatin  in  a  hardened  state  from  slight 
oxidizeinent;  the  gallic  acid  in  some  measure  de-oxi- 
dizes it,  and  hence  reduces  it  to  that  state  in  which  it 
combines  more  easily  with  gelatin.  There  is  little  proof 
given,  however,  of  this  theory ;  and  it  appears  suffi- 
ciently established,  that  the  operation  can  be  performed 


without  the  presence  of  this  acid ;  and  indeed  id  the 
tan  liquor  prepared  by  one  maceration  from  oak 
bark  it  is  scarcely  discoverable,  and,  if  it  do  exist  in 
it,  it  is  in  intimate  combination  with  the 


The  operation  of  tanning,  as  now  described,  requires 
a  number  of  months,  from  the  skins  being  successively 
and  slowly  introduced  into  infusions  of  different  degrees 
of  streugtb.  Seguin,  after  his  discovery  of  taumin,  pro- 
posed to  abridge  the  process  by  introducing  the  skim 
more  speedily  into  strong  infusions  of  the  tanning  sub- 
stance; and  in  this  way,  according  to 'the  excellent 
report  given  on  the  art  of  tanning  by  Pelletiere  and 
I^elivre,  in  which  his  method  is  fully  described,  the 
whole  coidd  be  finished  m  about  twenty  days,  and 
leather  obtained  equal  in  quality  to  that  prepared  by 
the  old  method.  There  is  reason,  however,  to  doubt 
of  the  superiority  of  this  new  method.  Mr.  Nicholson, 
in  some  observations  on  this  subject,  when  a  patent  was 
taken  out  for  Seguin 's  method  in  this  country,  stated, 
that  from  information  acquired  from  the  manufacturers, 
be  found  that  they  had  previously  been  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  powers  of  the  strong  tanning  infu- 
sions ;  and  that  it  had  been  even  proposed  to  employ  tbem 
so  as  to  abridge  the  process.  But  the  leather  thus  pre- 
pared was  by  no  means  equal  to  that  prepared  in  the 
old  method.  The  advantage  of  the  slow  and  gradual 
process  appears  to  be,  that  the  whole  substance  of  the 
skin  is  penetrated  and  equally  changed;  while  in  the 
more  rapid  method  the  external  parts  must  be  more 
acted  on;  and  the  texture  probably  will  be  more  un- 
equal. It  appears  also  from  Mr.  Davy's  experiments, 
to  combine  with  a  larger  quantity  of  the  extractive  mat- 
ter contained  in  the  astringent  infusion;  and  hence  too 
the  advantage  of  the  immersions  in  the  weak  liquors, 
as  these  contain  more  of  this  than  the  strong  infusions. 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  for  any  thing 
theory  can  discover,  the  common  process  appears 
to  be  unnecessarily  protracted,  and  some  advantage 
might  probably  be  derived  from  adopting  some  of  the 
manipulations  of  Seguin. 

The  skin  in  drying  increases  in  weight  from  the  fix- 
ation of  the  vegetable  matter :  the  quantity  of  this  sel- 
dom exceeds  one-third  of  its  weight  The  increase  is 
greater,  according  to  Mr.  Davy's  experiments  from 
quick  than  from  slow  tanning.  In  the  latter,  be  sop- 
poses  more  of  die  extractive  matter  enters  into  combi- 
nation, and  this  weakening  the  attraction  of  the  skin  to 
tannin,  leu  of  it  is  absorbed,  and  less  vegetable  mat- 
ter on  die  whole  enters  into  the  composition  of  the 
leather.  Probably  also,  in  the  slow  process,  more  of 
the  animal  matter  is  removed.  Other  substances  are 
used  in  tanning,  as  the  bark  of  the  willow,  elm, 
other  trees,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  galls  and 
The  leather  prepared  from  these  varies  in  colour,  and  in 
some  Other  external  qualities. 

Catechu,  or  terra  Japonica,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
is  a  substance  obtained  by  decoction  and  evaporation 
from  a  species  of  Mi  mora,  which  abounds  in  India. 
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There  are  two  varieties  of  it ;  ene  from  Bombay,  and 
the  other  from  Bengal.  This  substance  n  found  to 
consist  chiefly  of  tan,  combined  with  a  peculiar  species 
of  extract.  Tan  is  chiefly  found  in  the  bark  of  trees, 
but  it  has  been  obtained  from  the  sap,  the  wood,  and 
even  the  leaves.  It  varies  in  quantity  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year,  and  it  likewise  varies  with  the  age 
and  size  of  the  trees.  The  greatest  proportion  of  tan  is 
contained  in  the  iimer  barks.  The  epidermis  usually 
contains  none.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  pro* 
portion  of  solid  matter  extracted  by  water  from  different 
vegetable  substances,  and  the  quantity  of 
hi  that  solid  matter,  as  ascertained  by 
of  Mr.  Davy  : 


't 


One  Ounce  of 
White  inner  bark  of  old  oak,  contains 

—  young  oak 

—  _____  Spanish  ehesnut 

 Leicester  willow 

bark  of  oak 

 Spanish  ehesnut 

Leicester  willow 


bark  of  oak 
—  —  Spanish 


Solid 

Matter. 

Tan. 

108 

7« 

111 

77 

89 

63 

117 

U 

43 

19 

41 

14 

34 

16 

61 

ay 

63 

•I 

71 

33 

163 

78 

166 

79 

261 

£31 

180 

l<27 

Sicilian  sumach 
Malaga  sumach 
Bombay  catechu 
Bengal  catechu 
Nut-galls 

Of  Tawing,  Leather-d retting  and  Dyeing,  and  other  '. 
Procenet. — The  dressing  and  preparing  of  the  skins  of 
lambs,  sheep,  goats,  and  other  thin  hides,  though  in 
many  particulars  closely  resembling  the  method  used 
with  the  thick  cow  and  ox  hides,  forms  a  totally  distinct 
branch  of  business,  and  is  one  in  which  a  good  deal  of 
practical  skill  and  nicety  of  manipulation  are  required 
to  succeed  perfectly.    The  processes  are  various  ac- 
cording to  the  article  required,  and  this  branch  of  the 
manufacture  supplies  the  immense  demaud  of  white  and 
dyed  leather  for  gloves,  the  morocco  leather  of  dif- 
ferent colours  and  qualities  for  coach-linings,  book- 
binding, pocket-books,  and  thin  leather  for  an  infinite 
number  of  smaller  purposes.    Of   these  the  white 
leather  alone  is  not  tanned  but  finished  by  the  process  of 
tawing,  the  coloured  leather  receives  always  a  tauning  1 1 
independently  of  the  other  dyeing  materials.    The  pre* 
vious  preparation  of  each,  or  that  in  which  the  skin  1  ] 
is  thoroughly  cleansed  and  reduced  to  the  state  of; 
simple  membrane  in  which  it  is  called  pelt,  is  essen-  | 
ti.tih  tlie  Mine  whether  for  tawiug  or  dyeing.    It  is  thus 
performed  at  Bermoiidsey,  near  London,  a  place  long 
celebrated  for  „  I  brandies  of  ilu-  leu  die  r  business. 

By  tar  the  greater  number  of  the  skins  are  im- 
ported: if  lambs,  Uwsy  are  thus  prepared  ;  the  skins  arc 
aoaked  for  a  time  in  water,  to  cionnse  them  from  any 
loose  dirt  and  blood,  and  put  upon  the  beam  commonly 
used  for  the  purpose,  which  is  a  half  cylinder  of  wood 


covered  with  leather,  and  scraped  on  the  flesh  side 
with  the  semicircular  bluut  knife  with  two  handles,  use<| 
in  this  operation.   They  arc  then  covered  with  a  coat 
of  lime  of  the  consistence  of  paint,  on  the  flesh  side, 
and  bung  up  in  considerable  numbers  in  a  small 
close  room  heated  by  flues,   where  they  remain  to 
putrefy  for  a  gjseu  time.    During  this  process  a  thick 
slime  works  up  to  the  surface  of  the  skin,  by  which 
the  regularity  of  die  process  is  ascertained,  and  the 
wool  is  looted  so  that  it  readily  comes  off  with  9 
slight  pull.    Each  skin  uj  then  relumed  to  the  beam, 
the  wool  taken  off,  and  all  the  lime  worked  off  with 
the  knife,  and  the  rough  edges  pared  away.  The 
skiti  is  then  put  into  a  pit  filled  with  lime-water 
and  kept  there  from  two  to  six  weeks,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  akin,  which  has  the   effect  of 
checking  the  further  putrefaction,  and  produces  a  very 
remarkable  hardening  ami  thickening  of  its  substance, 
[  and  probably  also  it  detaches  a  further  portion  of  the 
slime.   The  skin  is  again  well  worked,  and  r" 
I  its  substance  pared  down,  and  all  inequalities  si 
I  with  the  knife.    Pains  and  judgment  are  rcrj 
these  operations  on  the  one  hand  not  to 
the  substance  of  the  skin  by  the  putrefaction,  and  on 
the  other  band  to  work  out  every  particle  of  the  lime, 
of  which  the  least  if  retained  will  prevent  the  ekin 
from  dressing  well  in  die  subsequent  processes,  and 
from  taking  the  dye  uniformly  aud  well.  T 
then  again  softened  and  freed  from  the  lime, 
thickening  produced  by  the  lime  is  thus  removed,  and 
die  skin  is  mow  highly  purified,  and  is  a  thin  extensible 
white  membrane  called  in  this  state  a  pelt,  and  is  fit 
tor  any  subsequent  operation  of  tawing  or  dyeing,  or 
oil-dressing,  or  shainmoying. 

The  method  of  bringing  kid  and  goats'  skins  to  the 
state  of  pelt  is  nearly  die  same  as  for  lambs,  except  that 
the  lining  is  used  before  the  hair  is  taken  off,  the  hair 
being  of  but  hide  importance,  and  only  sold  to  the 
plasterers ;  but  the  lambs'  wool,  which  is  more  valu- 
able, would  be  greatry'injured  by  the  Ume.  Kids'  skins 
will  take  a  longer  time  in  tanning  than  lambs'. 

If  the  pelts  are  to  be  tawed  they  are  put  into  a 
solution  of  alum  and  salt  iu  warm  water,  in  die  pro- 
portion of  three  pounds  of  alum  and  four  pounds  of  salt 
to  every  ISO  middle  sized  skins,  and  worked  therein  till 
they  have  absorbed  a  sufficient  quantity.  This  again 
gives  the  skin  a  remarkable  degree  of  thickness  and 
toughness.  . 

The  skins  are  now  taken  out  and  washed  in  water, 
aud  then  again  put  into  a  vat  of  bran  and  water  and 
allowed  to  ferment,  till  much  of  the  alum  and  salt  is  got 
out  and  the  unusual  thickening  produced  by  it  is  for  the 
most  part  reduced.  Tucy  arc  then  taken  to  a  room 
w  ith  a  stove  in  the  middle,  and  stretched  on 
kept  there  till  fully  dry.  The  skins  are  n 
into  a  tough,  flexible,  and  quite  white  leather  ;  but  to 
give  the. ii  a  glossy  finish,  and  to  take  off  the  harshness 
of  the  ft  el  still  remaining,  they  are  agaiu  soaked  in 
water,  and  put  into  a  large  pail  containing  the  volka  of 
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eggs  beat  up  with  water.  Here  the  skins  are  trodden 
for  a  long  time,  by  which  they  so  imbibe  the  substance 
of  the  egg  that  the  liquor  above  them  is  rendered  almost 
perfectly  limpid,  after  which  they  are  hung  up  in  a  loft 
to  dry,  and  finished  by  glossing  with  a  warm  iron. 

The  essential  difference,  therefore,  between  tanning 
and  tawing  is,  that  in  die  former  case  the  pelt  is  com- 
bined with  tan  and  other  vegetable  matter,  and  in  the 
latter  with  something  mat  it  imbibes  from  the  alum 
and  salt  (possibly  alumine),  and  which  is  never  again 
extracted  by  the  subsequent  washing  and  branning. 

The  Morocco  leather,  as  it  is  called,  prepared  from 
sheep-skins  chiefly,  and  used  so  largely  lor  coacb- 
luungs,  pocket-books,  and  the  best  kind  of  book- 
binding, is  thus  made:  the  skin,  cleansed  and  worked  in 
(he  way  already  described,  is  taken  from  Ihe  lime-water, 
and  the  thickening  brought  down,  not  by  bran  liquor 
at  in  tawing,  but  by  a  bath  of  dogs'  or  pigeons'  dung 
diffused  iu  water,  where  it  remains  till  suppled,  aod  till 
the  lime  is  quite  got  out  and  it  becomes  a  perfectly 
white  clean  pelt.  If  intended  to  be  dyed  red  it  is  then 
sewed  up  very  tight  in  the  form  of  a  sack  with  the 
grain  side  outwards,  and  is  immersed  in  a  cochineal 
bath  of  a  warmth  just  equal  to  what  the  band  can  sup- 
port, and  is  worked  about  for  a  sufficient  time  tall  it  is 
uniformly  dyed.  The  sack  is  then  put  into  a  large  vat 
containing  sumach  infused  in  warm  water,  and  kept  for 
some  hours  till  it  is  sufficiently  tanned. 

The  skins  intended  to  be  black,  or  any  colour  but  red, 
are  merely  sumacbed  without  any  previous  dyeing.  Af- 
ter some  further  preparation,  the  colour  of  the  red  skins 
being  finished  with  a  weak  bath  of  saffron,  the  skins  wl»en 
dry  are  grained  and  polished  in  the  following  way ;  they 
are  stretched  very  tight  upon  a  smooth  inclined  board,  and 
rubbed  over  with  a  little  oil.  Those  attended  for  black 
leather  are  previously  rubbed  over  with  an  iron  liquor, 
which  uniting  with  the  gallic  acid  of  the  sumach,  in- 
stantly strikes  a  deep  and  uniform  black.  They  are 
then  rubbed  by  hand  with  a  ball  of  glass  with  much 
manual  labour,  which  polishes  them  and  makes  them 
very  firm  and  compact.    Lastly,  the  graining  or  nbbed 


surface  by  which  this  kind  of  leather  is  distinguished  ii 
given  by  rubbing  die  leather  very  strongly  with  a  ball  of 
bos-wood,  round  the  centre  of  which  a  number  of 
small  equidistant  parallel  grooves  are  cut,  forming  an 
equal  number  of  narrow  ridges,  the  friction  of  which 
gives  the  leather  the  desired  inequality  of  surface. 

The  process  for  the  real  Morocco  leather,  as  pre- 
pared from  goat-skius  at  Fez  aod  Tetuan,  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  M.  Broussonet.  The  skins  are  first  cleansed, 
the  hair  taken  off,  limed,  and  reduced  with  brae 
nearly  in  the  way  already  described  for  the  English 
morocco  leather.  After  coming  from  the  bran  they 
are  thrown  into  a  second  bath  nude  of  white  figs  mixed 
with  water,  which  is  thereby  rendered  slimy  and  fer- 
mentable. In  this  bath  the  skins  remain  four  or  five 
days,  when  they  are  thoroughly  salted  with  sal-gem,  or 
rock  salt  alone,  after  which  they  are  fit  to  receive  the 
dye,  which  for  the  red  is  cochineal  and  alum,  and  for  the 
yellow,  pomegranate  bark  and  alum.  The  skins  are 
then  tanned,  dressed,  suppled  with  a  little  oil,  and  dried. 

Much  excellent  leather,  and  of  various  colours,  is  ma- 
nufactured in  different  parts  of  Russia ;  of  which,  the 
processes  are  given  in  Mr.  Tooke  s  "  View  of  the  Rus- 
sian Empire,  Vol.  III.  The  saffian,  or  manoquin, 
which  is  prepared  largely  at  Astracan,  is  manufactured 
only  from  the  skins  of  goats  and  bucks ;  the  usual  co- 
lours of  these  are  red  and  yellow.  The  shagreen,  w  hich 
is  also  manufactured  at  Astracan,  consists  of  bides  of 
horses  and  aases ;  but  of  these  only  a  small  part  is  used, 
cut  from  the  crupper-line  along  the  back  about  thirty- 
four  inches  upon  the  crupper,  and  twenty-eight  along  the 
back.  The  chief  dyes  of  shagreen  arc  green,  blue,  aod 
black. 

Various  processes  have  been  iuvented  to  render  leather 
for  shoes  and  boots  v.  atcr-tight,  which  is  effected  by  so 
additional  dressing  with  an  oily  or  resuious  matter :  the 
following  recipe  ts  said  to  be  effectual.  One  pound  of 
liu seed-oil ;  .half  a  pound  of  mutton  suet ;  six  ounces  of 
bees-wax,  and  four  of  resin,  are  to  be  melted,  thoroughly 
incorporated,  and  applied,  while  warm,  to  the  upper.- 


TIN-PLATE-WORKING. 


On  the  affinity  which  there  is  between  tin  and  iron 
is  founded  the  art  of  forming  what  is  commonly  called 
tin-plates,  which  is,  property,  tinned  iron,  or  as  it  is 
denominated  in  Scotland,  and  also  on  the  Continent, 
white  »>ow.  The  process  in  manufacturing  these  plates 
n  simply  this:  thin  plates  of  malleable  iron  thoroughly 
cleared  frem  all  rust  or  oxyde,  are  dipped  into  a  vessel 


of  melted  tin,  the  surface  of  which  fluid  metal  L«  pro- 
tected from  oxydizement  by  the  air,  by  a  thro  byer  of 
incited  tallow,  the  tin  unites  with  the  iron  at  each  sur- 
face, but  whether  the  two  metals  actually  combine  ts 
not  yet  ascertained.  The  iron  thus  acquires  a  white 
colour,  is  rendered  less  liable  to  rust,  and  its  ductility 
is  scarcely  at  all  impaired ;  hence  the  pntes  can  be 
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ensily  bent,  and  from  die  alloy  of  tin  at  the  surface  can 
be  also  easily  worked.  Iron-plates  when  tinned  over, 
and  Which  are  very  thin,  have  been  denominated  latten. 
Of  the  manufacture  of  these  we  have  an  account  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  from  which  we  shall  extract  some  particulars. 
Plates  of  iron  being  prepared  of  a  proper  thickness,  are 
smoothed  by  rusting  them  in  an  acid  liquor,  as  common 
water  made  eager  with  rye;  with  this  liquor  they  (ill 
certain  troughs,  and  then  put  in  the  plates,  which  they 
turn  once  or  twice  a  day  that  they  may  be  equally 
rusted  over ;  after  this,  they  are  taken  out  and  well 
scowered  with  sand,  and  to  prevent  their  rusting  again 
are  immediately  plunged  into  pure  water,  in  which  they 
are  to  be  left  till  the  instant  they  are  to  be  tinned  or 
blanched,  the  manner  of  doing  which  is  this :  they  flux 
the  tin  in  a  large  iron  crucible,  which  has  the  figure  of 
an  oblong  pyramid  with  four  faces,  of  which  two  oppo- 
site ones  are  less  than  the  two  others.  The  crucible  is 
heated  only  from  below,  its  upper  part  being  luted  with 
the  furnace  all  round.  The  crucible  is  always  deeper  than 
the  plates  which  are  to  be  tinned  are  long ;  they  always 
put  tliem  in  downright,  and  the  tin  ought  to  swim  over 
them  ;  to  this  purpose  artificers  of  different  trades  pre- 
pare plates  of  different  shapes,  though  M.  Reaumur 
thinks  them  all  exceptionable.  But  the  Germans  use 
no  tort  of  preparation  of  the  iron  to  make  it  receive  the 
tin,  more  than  die  keeping  it  always  steeped  in  water 
tltl  the  time  only  when  the  tin  is  melted  in  the  crucible, 
they  cover  it  with  a  layer  of  a  sort  of  suet,  which  is 
usually  two  inches  thick,  and  the  plate  must  pass 
through  this  before  it  can  come  to  the  melted  tin.  The 
first  use  of  this  covering  is  to  keep  the  tiu  from  burning; 
for  if  any  part  should  take  fire  the  suet  would  soon 
moisten  it  and  reduce  it  to  its  primitive  state  again. 
The  blanchers  say,  this  suet  is  a  compounded  matter ;  it 
is  indeed  of  a  brack  colour,  but  M.  Reaumur  supposed 
that  to  be  only  an  artifice  to  make  it  a  secret,  and  that 
it  is  only  coloured  with  soot  or  the  smoke  of  a  chimney, 
but  he  found  it  true  so  far  that  the  common  unprepared 
suet  was  not  sufficient,  for  after  several  attempts,  there 
was  always  something  wanting  to  render  the  success  of 
the  operation  certain.  The  whole  secret  of  blanching, 
therefore,  was  found  to  lie  in  the  preparation  of  this 
suet,  and  this  he  discovered  at  length  to  consist  in  the 
first  frying  and  burning  it.  This  simple  operation  not 
only  gives  it  the  colour,  but  puts  it  into  a  condition  to 
give  the  iron  a  disposition  to  be  tinned,  which  it  does 
surprisingly.  The  melted  tin  must  also  have  a  certain 
degree  of  heat,  for  if  it  is  not  hot  enough,  it  will  not 
stick  to  the  iron :  and  if  it  is  too  hot  it  will  cover  it 
with  too  thin  a  coat,  and  the  plates  will  have  several 
colours,  as  red,  blue,  and  purple,  and  upon  the  whole 
have  a  cast  of  yellow.  To  prevent  this,  by  knowing 
when  the  fire  has  a  proper  degree  of  heat,  they  might 
try  with  small  pieces  of  iron;  but  in  general,  use 
teaches  them  to  know  the  degree,  and  they  put  in  the 
iron  when  the  tin  is  at  a  different  standard  of  heat, 
according  as  they  would  give  it  a  thicker  or  a  thinner 


coat.  Sometimes  also  they  give  the  plates  a  double 
layer,  as  they  would  have  them  very  thickly  covered. 
This  they  do  by  dipping  them  into  the  tin,  when  very 
hot,  the  first  time;  and  wheu  less  hot  the  second.  The 
tin  which  is  to  give  the  second  coat  must  be  fresh  co- 
vered with  suet,  and  that  with  the  common  suet,  not 
theprcpared. 

Tin-plates  are  often  manufactured  in  a  different  way: 
the  iron  in  bars,  or  plates  is  cased  over  with  tin,  and 
then  drawn  out  by  means  of  rolling-mills.  In  1681  tin- 
plates  were  made  in  England  by  a  person  named  An- 
drew Yarranton,  who  was  sent  into  Bohemia  to  learn 
the  art,  but  it  was  not  brought  into  perfection,  for 
more  than  fifty  years,  and  since  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  it  has  been  carried  on  in  these  islands  in  so 


perfect  a  manner,  that  scarcely  any  have  been  imported 
from  the  continent.  Our  plates  are  of  a  finer  gloss,  or 
coat,  than  those  made  beyond  sea,  the  Latter  being 
chiefly  hammered,  but  ours,  according  to  the  phm  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking,  are  always  drawn  out  by 
the  rolling-mill. 

The  tin-plate  worker,  a  trade  w  ell  known  in  London, 
and  all  large  towns,  receives  his  tin-plate  in  sheets,  and  ii 
is  his  business  to  form  them  into  all  the  various  articles 
of  domestic  use,  which  are  known  to  every  body.  The 
principal  instruments  that  he  makes  use  of  are  a  large 
pair  of  fixed  shears,  to  cut  the  tin  to  the  proper  size 
and  shape :  a  polished  anvil,  and  hammers  of  various 
kinds,  some  of  which  are  highly  polished  on  the  face. 
The  joints  of  his  work  are  made  with  solder,  which  he 
makes  himself,  and  which  is  a  composition  of  equal 
parts  of  tin  and  lead,  that  the  workman  causes  to  unite 
with  the  tin-plate,  or  tinned-iron,  by  means  of  rosin. 
'11) e  two  principal  wholesale  houses  in  London,  am 
those  of  Jones  and  'Fay lor,  in  Totteuham-Gourt-Road 
and  of  Howard  and  Co.  in  Old-Street- Road.  These 
and  other  wholesale  traders  have  constantly  travellers  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  as  they  cannot  carry 
the  articles  of  their  trade,  in  saddle-bags,  like  many 
other  manufacturers,  they  take  with  thei 
all  works  of  taste,  in  their  line  of  business. 

Tin,  in  blocks,  resemble  silver,  but  it  is  of  a 
hue ;  it  is  also  much  softer,  less  elastic  and  sonorous, 
than  any  other  metal  excepting  lead :  it  is  most  readUy 
extended,  and  melts  with  a  lower  heat  than  all  other 
metals.    When  tin  is  made  is  made  very  hot,  it  will 
break  with  a  blow.    In  the  state  of  ore,  it  is  found 
mixed  with  arsenic.   The  chief  tin  mines  in  the  known 
world  are  those  of  Cornwall ;  and  it  is  a  fact  well  as- 
certained, that  the  Phoenicians  visited  these  islands,  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  tin  from  our  ancestors,  several 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  In  tracing  the  history 
of  the  Cornwall  mines,  we  find  that  they  produced  very 
i  little  in  die  reign  of  king  John,  but  the  right,  at  that  period 
'  was  wholly  vested  in  the  sovereign,  as  harl  of  Cornwall. 
Their  value  has  fluctuated  at  different  periods ;  of  late 
years  they  have  produced  to  the  value  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty,  br  two  hundred  thousand  pounds.   The  Prince 
Regent,  as  Duke  of  Cornwall,  receives  four  shillings 
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every  hundred  weight  of  what  it  called  coined 
tin,  which  sometimes  amount  to  ten  or  twelve 
'  a  year :  the  proprietor!  of  the  soil  have  one- 
sixth,  and  the  rest  goes  to  the  adventurers  in  the  mine, 
who  are  at  the  whole  charge  of  working.  As  the  tin  is 
to  be  thus  divided)  or  rather  its  real  value  ascertained,  it 
is  stamped  and  worked  at  the  mill,  and  it  is  then  carried 
under  the  name  of  block-tin  to  the  melting-house,  where 
it  is  run  into  blocks,  and  thence  carried  to  the  coinage 
town.  The  coinage  towns  are  Leskard,  Lestwithiel, 
Truro,  Helston,  and  Penance,  being  the  most  conve- 
nient parts  of  the  county  for  the  miners. 

We  may  observe  that  from  the  affinity  between  tin 
layer  of  the  former  metal  can  be 


easily  applied  to  Ote  surface  of  the  latter;  and  tin*  prac- 
tice of  tinning,  as  it  is  named,  i»  often  employed  to 
prevent  the  erosion  or  rusting  of  copper-vessels,  aud  the 
noxious  impregnation  which  they  would  of  course  com- 
municate to  liquors  kept  iu  them.  The  surface  of  the 
copper  is  polished  so  as  to  be  quite  bright :  sal-ammo- 
niac is  applied  to  it  when  hot,  by  which  the  oxidation 
;i pilars  to  be  prevented ;  or  pitch  is  sometimes  used 
for  the  same  purpose ;  the  melted  tin,  or  what  is  of  tea 
substituted,  on  account  of  Us  hardness  bein<$  greater 
than  that  of  pure  tin,  an  alloy  of  tin  and  lead,  is 
'ied  to  the  surface  of  the  copper,  to  which  it 
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Torn  ik o  is  a  mcchanica)  operation,  for  shaping  vari- 
ous bard  substances,  as  wood  or  metal,  into  a  round  or 
oval  figure,  in  a  machine  called  a  lathe.  The  operation 
differs  very  eswntially  from  most  others,  iu  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  matter  to  be  operated  upon  is  put  in 
morion  by  the  machine,  and  is  wrought  by  means  of 
edged  tools  presented  to  it,  and  h eld  fast,;  whilst  in 

tion  by  the  workman. 

la  turning,  die  work  is  caused  to  revolve  upon  a  sta- 
tionary straight  line,  as  an  axis,  while  an  edge  tool  set 
steady  to  the  outside  of  the  substance  in  a  circumvolu- 
tion thereof,  cuts  off  all  the  parts  winch  lie  farther  off 
the  sxss,  and  makes  the  outside  of  that  substance  con- 
centric to  the  axis.  la  this  case  any  section  of  the 
work,  made  perpendicularly  to  the  axis,  will  be  of  a 
circular  figure;  but  there  are  methods  of  turning  ellipses, 
and  various  other  curves,  which  arc  known  by  the  name 
Of 


opera- 

the  art  of  turmng  may  be  considered  as  perfect  in 
the  accuracy  and  expedition  of  the  work,  which  is  pro- 
duced, and  that  independently  of  any  extraordinary  skill 
or  dexterity  of  the  workman;  the  lathe  is  therefore 
resorted  to  by  mechanics  to  perform  ,every  work  it  is 
capable  of,  and  these  are  so  numerous  as  to  demand  in 
preference  to  other  mechanic  operations,  a  minute  de- 
tail. 

J.athea  are  made  in  a  great  variety  of  forma,  and  put 
in  motion  by  different  means,  they  are  called  center 
lath  a  where  the  work  is  supported  at  both  ends;  man- 
drel, tpindle,  or  chuck  lathes  when  the  work  is  fried  ,  at 
the  projecting  extremity  of  a  spindle.    From  different 


methods  of  putting  litem  in  motion,  they  are  called  pott 
lathes,  and  hand  wheel-lathes,  or  foot  wxkecl-Iathtt ;  for 
very  powerful  works  they  are  turned  by  horses,  steam 
engines,  or  water-  milb.  The  lathes  used  by  wood  tur- 
ners are  generally  made  of  wood,  in  a  simple  form,  and 
are  called  bed-lathes,  tlie  same  kind  will  serve  for  turn- 
ing iron,  or  steel,  but  the  best  work  in  metal  is  always 
done  iu  iron  lathes,  which  are  usually  made  with  a  tri- 
angular bar,  and  are  called  bar-lathes.  '  Small  ones  for 
the  use  of  watch-makers,  are  called  turn-beaches,  and 
turns,  but  there  is  in  fact  no  proper  distinctio 
these  and  the  centre-laUies,  except  in  regard  to 
and  that  they  are  made  of  iron  instead  of  wood. 

The  Centre-lathe  is  now  very  litde  used,  but  by 
country  turners,  to  make,  trifling  articles  of  household 
furniture  in  soft  wood,  as  table-legs,  stair-case  rails,  &c. 
it  consists  of  the  following  parte,  1st.  the  bed,  which  is 
composed  of  two-beams  bolted  together  at  a  small  dis- 
tance asunder,  and  parallel  to  each  other,  it  is  supported 
horizontally  on  legs  at  the  ends,  and  forms  the  support 
of  the  whole ;  the  groove,  is  the  narrow  opening  between 
die  two  halves,  or  chucks  of  the  bed,  to  receive  the 
tenons  of  the  puppets,  which  are  two  short  upright  post* 
fastened  down  upon  the  bed  at  any  place  by  means  of 
wedges,  driven  through  mortises  in  the  tenon  of  the 
puppets  beneath  the  bed;  one  of  the  pupj>eis  lias  j 
pike  or  piu  of  iron  fixed  into  it,  and  the  other  one  has 
at  the  same  level  die  centre-screx,  working  through  a 
nut  fastened  in  the  puppet,  both  the  screw  and  the  pike 
have  sharp  points  made  of  stoel,  and  hardened  aud  tem- 
pered, that  ttiey  may  not  wear  away ;  there  roust  kx 
exactly  opposite,  and  in  a  line  with  each  other,  the 
piece  of  work  which  is  to  be  turned,  suppose  for  instance 
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•  pole  of  wood,  is  supported  by  its  ends,  between  the 
points  of  the  pike  and  the  screw,  that  it  may  turn  round 
freely,  and  the  screw  is  screwed  up,  till  it  hits  oo  shake, 
the  puppets  can  be  placed  at  any  distance  asunder  ac- 
cording to. the  length. 

The  rest  is  a  rati  or  bar,  extending  from  one  puppet 
to  the  other,  for  the  support  of  the  tool ;  it  lays  in  hooks 
projecting  from  the  faces  of  the  puppets ;  the  work  is 
pat  in  motion  by  means  of  the  treadfe,  which  is  worked 
by  the  turner's  foot,  the  string  or  catrgut  is  fastened  to 
the  treadle,  and  passing  two  or  three  turns  round  the 
work,  it  is  fastened  to  the  end  of  an  elastic  )K>le,  fixed 
to  the  ceiling  over  the  turner's  head :  now  as  the  turner 
presses  the  tread  Iq  down  by  his  foot,  the  string  turns  the 
work  round,  and  a  sharp  chisel  or  gouge,  being  held 
•gainst"  the  wood  upon  the  rest,  will  cut  the  wood  to  a 
circular  form.    When  he  has  brought  the  treadle  to  the 
grotmd,  he  releases  the  weight  of  his  foot,  and  the 
elasticity  of  the  pole  draws  up  the  treadles  turning  the 
.  work  back  again ;  during  which  retrograde  motion  he 
withdraws  the  chisel  from  the  work,  as  it  would  not  cut 
in  this  direction  through  it,  and  might  impede  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Wood;  and  the  pole  is  fastened  to  the  ceiling 
of  the  room  where  the  lathe  is  placed  by  a  pin,  upon 
which  it  can  be  turned  about  as  a  centre,  and  it  rests 
upon  a  horizontal  bar  fixed  at  some  distance  from  the 
centre ;  it  is  placed  in  a  positiou  nearly  perpendicular 
to  the  axis  of  the  work,  so  that  when  it  is  turned  upon 
its  centre  pin,  the  string  at  the  other  end  may  be 
brought  over  any  part  of  the  length  of  the  work  where 
it  w  iU  be  most  convenient  for  the  turner  to  have-  the 
string  put  round  it:  in  the  same  mauner  the  end  of  the 
treadle  is  placed,  with  one  end  over  a  centre  pin  in  the 
floor,  that  its  opposite  end  may  be  moved  under  the 
work  to  the  proper  place  for  the  string.    It  is  held  in 
this  position  while  moving  up  and  down,  by  a  second 
treadle,  perpendicular  to  the  first  which  moves  mi  a 
loose  centre  oo  the  floor  at  one  end,  and  the  other  is 
perforated  with  a  number  of  holes  to  receive  a  pin 
fixed  in  the  first  treadle,  and  thus  to  confine  the  treadle 
to  move  up  and  down  under  any  place  it  is  set  to:  the 
end  of  the  principal  treadle  is  turned  in  the  lathe  and 
made  like  a  pulley,  to  hold  the  line  or  string  which  is 
wound  upon  it,  and  the  turner  winds  the  string  on  or 
off  this  end  of  the  treadle,  to  adjust  its  length  to  the 
diameter  of  the  work  round  which  the  string  passes; 
the  string  is  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  spring  pole  in  a 
similar  manner.   The  workman  stands  or  is  seated  be- 
fore his  lathe,  having  one  of  his  feet  on  the  treadle  to 
give  the  motion ;  it  must  be  very  moderate  and  equal : 
he  places  bis  tool  on  the  rest,  and  approaches  die  bead 
of  it  gently  to  the  piece,  performing  his  work  gradually 
without  leaving  any  ridges,  and  when  he  meets  with  a 
knot,  he  must  go  on  still  more  gently,  otherwise  he 
would  be  in  danger  both  of  splitting  his  work,  and 
breaking  the  edge  of  his  tool,    tor  turning  light-work, 
a  bow,  such  as  is  used  for  shooting  arrows,  is  suspended 
by  its  middle  over  the  lathe,  the  string  is  then  tied  to 
the  middle  of  the  bow-string  in  lieu  of  the  pole,  and 


acts  in  the  same' manner.  The  continued  rotatory  mo- 
tion given  by  a  wheel,  is  so  much  superior  for  turning 
to  the  reciprocating  motion  of  a  treadle  and  string,  that 
regular  turners  seldom  make  use  of  the  latter,  yet  the 
simplicity  of  the  whole  is  a  great  recommendation,  es- 
pecially among  country  workmen,  who  are  not  so  care- 
ful of  their  time,  as  in  the  towns  where  competition 
obliges  every  one  to  use  the  best  and  quickest  means  of 
dispatching  his  work. 

The  common  centre  lathe  becomes  a  powerful  ma- 
chine, when  worked  by  means  of  a  large  wheel,  turned 
by  one  or  more  labourers ;  the  wheel  should  be  heavy 
that  its  momentum  may  be  sufficient  to  overcome  any 
trifling  obstacle  in  the  work,  and  the  frame  in  which  it 
is  mounted  must  be  of  sufficient  weight  to  stand  steady, 
and  not  be  liable  to  move  by  the  exertions  of  die  man  turn- 
ing it.  An  endless  line  is  used  to  communicate  the  motion 
of  the  wheel  to  the  work ;  it  passes  round  a  groove  in  the 
circumference  of  the  wheel,  and  after  crossing  like  a  fi- 
gure of  eight,  goes  round  a  small  pulley  fixed  upon  the 
work ;  by  this  means  when  the  great  wheel  is  turned,  it 
gives  a  rapid  rotatory  motion  to  the  matter  to  be  turned, 
.and  with  a  much  greater  power  than  can  be  obtained 
from  the  treadle,  with  the  additional  advantage  of  the 
work  turning  always  the  same  way  round,  so  that  the 
turner  has  no  need  to  take  his  tool  off  the  work ;  the 
small  pulley  is  perforated  witli  a  square  hole,  to  receive 
a  square  made  on  the  end  of  the  work,  and  the  turner 
has  mauy  different  pulleys,  each  with  a  different  sized 
hole  through  it,  to  suit  work  of  different  diameters; 
but  there  is  an  inconvenience  attending  this  method,  for 
if  the  four  comers  of  the  square,  on  which  the  pulley 
is  fitted,  be  not  all  equally  distant  from  the  centre  of 
the  work,  the  pulley  will  not  turn  round  truly,  and  the 
hand  will  be  liable  to  slip  round  upon  it.  To  obviate 
this,  the  pulley,  Fie.  1 3,  Tu  x  n  i  n  o,  Pt.  1 1,  is  often  used ; 
it  has  a  square  hole  through  it  to  receive  the  work,  and 
is  made  to  fit  upon  it  by  means  of  four  screws  a  a  a  a 
passing  through  a  part  of  the  wood  by  the  side  of  the 
pulley,  and  their  point  pressing  into  the  work :  in  this 
manner  one  or  two  pulleys  can  be  made  to  serve  work 
of  any  dimensions  and  can  always  be  set  truly  upon  it : 
it  has,  as  shewn  in  the  edge  view,  two  different  sized 
grooves,  A  B,  in  either  of  which  the  band  may  be  work- 
ed when  required. 

There  is  a  kind  of  centre  lathe,  which  is  generally 
employed  by  Millwrights,  and  Iron-founders,  in  turning 
heavy  metal  work,  such  as  the  gudgeons  of  mill- 
shafts,  rollers  for  sugar  or  rolling-mills,  pump-rods, 
which  are  to  pass  through  stuffing  boxes,  or  in  short, 
any  work  which  will  admit  of  having  both  its  ends  sup- 
ported on  centres :  it  is  in  many  respects  similar  to  that 
we  have  described,  but  is  adapted  to  give  a  continued 
rotatory  motion  to  the  work ;  it  has  legs  which  support 
it  from  the  floor,  and  the  bed  is  formed  by  two  parallel 
beams  or  cheeks  bolted  to  the  legs :  one  of  the  legs 
stands  up  above  the  bed  to  support  the  main,  or  Left 
hand  centre  point,  instead  of  having  a  puppet  on  pur- 
pose. The  centre  pin  is  fastened  into  it,  by  a  nut  and 
7  A  screw 
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screw  behind,  and  upon  this  pin  twrt  wooden  pulleys 
are  fitted  side  by  side,  close  to  each  other,  so  that  they 
appear  but  one:  either  of  those  at  pleasure  is  caused  to 
turn  round  by  means  of  an  endless  strap,  going  round 
a  drum  extending  over  head,  or  under  the  floor,  and 
which  is  turned  by  horses  or  a  steam  engine ;  the  strap 
only  the  breadth  of  one  of  the  pulleys,  will  turn 


but  one  of  them  at  a  time,  but  it  can  cosily  be  shifted 

?,  and  then  the 


from  one  to  the  other  at  pleasure, 
will  stand  still ;  the  front  one  of  these  pulleys  gives 
tiou  to  the  work. 

The  back  puppet  is  fixed  upon  the  bed  of  the  lathe, 
by  a  tenon  projecting  downwards,  and  entering  the  j 
space  between  the  two  chucks  of  the  bed ;  it  i»  fixed  at 
any  place  by  means  of  a  screw  bolt,  which  passes  down 
through  the  puppet,  and  goes  through  a  piece  of  iron, 
which  takes  its  bearing  on  the  under  side  of  the  bed ;  a 
nut  J  is  fitted  on  this  screw,  and  thereby  the  whole 
puppet  cau  be  drawn  down  upon  the  checks,  so  firmly 
that  it  will  not  move  by  any  strain  the  work  may 
occasion ;  the  back  puppet  carries  the  back  centre 
screw,  which  has  a  steel  point  to  support  the  work. 

The  rest  of  this  kind  of  lathe  is  made  of  iron  in  the 
usual  manner  of  bed  lathes,  as  is  represented  at  Fig.  S, 
of  Piatt  1 ;  its  construction  will  be  detailed  when  we 
describe  that  plate. 

The  work  is  turned  about  in  this  lathe  by  means  of 
an  iron  pin,  projecting  some  inches  from  the  dat  surface 
of  the  front  pulley,  which,  as  before  mentioned,  is  fitted 
on  the  centre  point ;  a  piece  of  iron  called  a  driver  ( tee 
Fig.  5.  Plate  \\)  is  screwed  upon  the  work  uear  its  left 
hand  end,  so  as  to  project  perpendicularly  from  it,  and 
the  pin,  in  the  pulley,  intercepts  this  as  it  turns,  carry- 
ing the  work  round  with  it. 

The  other  pulley  which  is  fitted  on  the  centre  pin,  is 
only  of  use,  when  the  lathe  is  wanted  to  stand  still,  in 
the  same  mauner  as  the  rive  and  dead  pulleys  used  in 
cotton-mills.  When  the  workmau  wishes  to  put  the 
lathe  in  motion,  he  presses  die  handle  of  his  tool,  or  I 
any  other  smooth  piece  of  wood,  against  the  edge  of 
the  eiuiless  strap  while  it  is  in  motion,  and  pushes  it 
towards  the  front  pulley  ;  in  a  very  short  time  the  strap 
will  get  completely  on  the  pulley,  and  shift  itself  to  a 
fresh  place  on  the  drum  corresponding  to  the  pulley: 
this  causes  the  pulley  to  turn  round,  and  by  the  pin 
pushing  round  the  end  of  the  driver  screwed  on  the 
work,  communicates  its  motion  to  the  work  to  be  turn* 
ed.  When  he  wishes  the  motion  to  cease,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  his  work,  he  pushes  the  strap  back 
again  on  to  the  other  pulley,  which  hai  no  communication 
with  the  work  as  it  slips  freelv  ou  the  centre  pin;  the 
driver,  as  shewn  by  the  figure,  is  simply  an  iron  ring, 
having  a  screw  tapped  through  one  tide  of  it,  to  pinch 
the  work  ko  fast,  as  to  prevent  its  slipping.  The  side 
opposite  the  screw  should  be  angular,  that  it  roav  tit 
any  sized  work  ;  this  driver  may  be  fixed  on  either  end 
of  the  woik  while  die  other  is  turning,  but  when  it  is 
necessary  to  fix  the  driver  on  that  part  ot  die  work 
whuh  is  finished,  the  end  of  the  screw  is  apt  to  pinch 


and  bruise  it;  it  is  therefore  proper  to  use  the  driver, 
Fig.  6,  composed  of  two  bars  of  iron  screwed  together 
by  two  screws,  passing  through  one  bar  tapped  into  the 
other ;  both  bars  are  somewliat  hollowed  out  in  the 
middle  that  tlvey  may  encompass  the  work.  If  this 
should  be  found  to  injure  the  work,  a  piece  of  sheet-lead 
wrapped  round  it  before  the  driver  is  put  on,  will  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  its  damaging  the  work,  and  if  the 
screws  of  the  driver  arc  drawn  very  tight,  it  will  carry 
the  work  about  widi  sufficient  force  to  bear  turning. 

The  manner  of  mounting  and  giving  motion  to  a 
piece  of  metal  work  in  the  centre  lathe  is  this :  the  back 
puppet  u  first  fastened  on  the  bed  of  the  lathe  at  the  pro- 
per length  to  receive  the  work,  the  workman  then  places 
one  of  its  ends  against  Ute  points  of  the  front  centre, 
with  the  point  as  near  to  the  centre  of  the  work  as  be 
can  guess}  be  then  brings  the  centre  of  the  other  end  of 
the  work  opposite  the  point  of  the  centre  screw,  and 
screws  it  up  so  as  to  hold  the  work  just  tight  enough,  to 
prevent  its  falling  down.    In  this  state  by  turning  it 
rouud  with  one  hand,  while  he  holds  a  piece  of  chalk 
against  it  widi  the  other,  he  finds  whether  it  is  pitched 
nearly  concentric  on  the  points;  and  if  it  varies  much  at 
any  points,  he  turns  back  the  screw  and  tries  again,  ob- 
serving to  shift  the  centre  point  nearer  towards  that 
side  which  appears  to  project  farthest  in  revolving,  and 
therefore  gets  marked  by  the  chalk.    When  he  has 
j  found  the  true  centre,  be  screws  up  the  point  so  hard 
that  it  may  mark  the  end  of  the  work ;  then  taking  the 
j  work  out  of  the  lathe,  he  punches  or  drills  holes  in  the 
|  ends  where  the  screw  and  centre  points  have  marked, 
mid  when  the  work  is  returned  into  the  lathe  it  will  run 
nearly  concentric;  the  driver  being  screwed  fast  on 
either  end  of  the  work  as  is  most  convenient,  the  work 
will  be  turned  round  by  the  pin  projecting  from  the 
pulley  as  before  described ;  the  turning  of  heavy  iron 
work,  for  which  these  lathes  are  used,  is  performed  by 
various  tools  chiefly  called  hooks,  but  these  will  be 
farther  described. 

The  centre  lathe  will  perform  any  kind  of  work  which 
can  be  turned  upon  centres  made  in  the  ends  of  it,  but 
a  great  portion  of  the  articles  which  are  formed  in  the 
lathe  must  have  one  of  their  ends  at  liberty,  to  be 
operated  upon  while  they  ore  turning,  as  cups,  boxes, 
and  all  kinds  of  hollow  articles ;  these  are  turned  in 

The  foot  lathe  with  mandril  end  collar. — A  lathe 
of  this  kind  serves  equally  well  for  centre  work ;  there- 
fore if  the  professed  turner  is  without  a  mandril  lathe, 
one  of  these,  constructed  in  the- simplest  and  most 
economical  manner,  and  chiefly  of  wood,  that  the  arti- 
ficer may  be  enabled  to  make  it  himself,  is  shewn  in 
PI.  I,  of  Turn  in  c.  It  is  put  in  motion  by  a  foot- w  heel 
and  treadle,  so  that  the  turner  has  both  his  hands  at 
liberty  for  directing  the  tools.  A,  is  the  bed  of  the 
lathe,  consisting  of  two  beams  or  cheeks  fixed  parallel 
to  each  other,  and  leaving  a  small  space  between  them, 
as  shewn  in  Fig.  5,  and  at  o  o,  Fig.  4.  Tne  ber>ts 
supported  by  three  upright  legs,  as  sliewn  in  the  figure  ; 
one  of  these  projects  up  above  the  bed  a  sufficient  bright 
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to  form  one  of  the  puppets  C,  for  the  support  of  die  ex- 
tremity of  the  spindle  or  mandril  e  E ;  the  other  end 
is  supported  in  a  collar  fixed  in  an  iron  standard  or 
poppet  B,  which  is  screwed  down  upon  the  bed  by 
two  bolts  marked  tt;  diis  standard  in  shewn  separately 
in  Fig.  4.  The  back  puppet  D  has  a  tenon  which  is 
receited  through  the  bed,  and  a  wedge  a  put  through 
it  beneath  the  bed,  bj  which  it  can  be  fastened  at  any 
place;  /  is  the  back  centre  phi,  fitted  through  the 
puppet,  and  g  is  a  screw  situated  behind  it,  to  advance 
and  keep  it  up  to  its  work.  The  mandril  is  turned 
round  by  a  band  of  catgut  passing  round  the  pulley  c, 
and  also  round  the  large  foot-wheel  G,  which  is  made 
of  cast  iron,  and  fixed  on  the  end  of  the  axis  H  ;  this 
is  bent  as  in  the  figure,  to  form  two  cranks ;  united  by 
two  iron  links  to  the  treadle  I,  on  which  the  workman 
presses  his  foot ;  this  treadle  is  affixed  by  two  short 
board*  to  an  axis  on  which  the  treadle  I  moves.  The 
wheel  G  is  of  considerable  weight  in  the  rim,  and 
being  wedged  fast  on  the  axis,  turns  round  with  it ;  it 
is  the  momentum  of  the  wheel  that  continues  to  turn 
the  work  while  the  crank  and  treadle  are  rising,  and 
consequently  while  the  workman  exerts  no  power  upon 
them.  When  the  crank  has  passed  the  vertical  position, 
and  begins  to  descend,  he  presses  his  foot  upon  the 
trcudle,  to  give  the  wheel  a  sufficient  impetus  to  con- 
tinue its  motiou  until  it  arrives  at  the  same  position  again. 

The  length  of  the  iron  links  which  connect  the  cranks 
with  the  treadle  I,  must  be  such,  that  when  the  cranks 
are  at  the  lowest,  the  board  I  of  the  treadle  to  which  the 
link*  are  hooked,  should  hang  about  two  or  three  inches 
from  the  floor.  The  turner  gives  the  wheel  a  small 
turn  with  his  hauds,  till  the  crank  rise  to  the  highest  and 
pas*  a  little  beyond  it,  then  by  a  quick  tread  he  brings 
die  cranks  down  again,  putting  the  wheel  in  motion- 
with  a  velocity  that  will  carry  it  several  revolutions ;  be 
must  observe  to  begin  his  next  tread  just  when  the 
cranks  pass  the  highest  point,  and  then  it  will  continue 
running  the  same  way,  with  a  tolerably  regular  motion, 
if  he  is  punctual  in  the  time  of  his  treads. 

The  rest  F  which  supports  the  tool  while  it  is  in  the 
act  of  turning,  is  made  of  iron,  an  shewn  in  Fig.  3 :  it 
is  supported  on  the  bed  of  the  lathe  by  its  foot,  which 
Is  divided  with  a  groove  in  the  manner  of  a  fork,  to 
receive  a  screw  bolt  going  down  through  the  lathe  bed, 
and  fastening  it  at  any  place  along  them  by  a  thumb- 
nut  ;  the  groove  in  the  foot  is  for  the  purpose  of  allow- 
ing the  rest  to  be  moved  to  and  from  the  centre  of  the 
lathe,  to  adjust  it  to  the  diameter  of  the  work  which 
is  turning.  The  height  of  the  rest  is  a  matter  of  some 
importance  in  turning,  and  for  some  work  it  should  be 
fixed  higher  than  others;  therefore  the  shank  of  the 
cross  piece,  or  T,  upon  which  the  tool  is  laid,  is  re 
ceived  into  a  socket  in  the  foot  of  F,  and  can  be  held 
at  any  height  by  a  screw.  As  the  socket  is  cylindrical, 
the  edge  of  the  rest  can  be  placed  inclined  to  the  axis 
of  the  work,  when  turning  cones,  or  other  similar  work  ; 
though  the  same  purpose  may  be  accomplished  by  the 
screw  which  holds  die  foot  of  the  rest  down  to  tin- 


ted of  the  lathe,  admitting  it  to  stand  in  an  oblique 
direction. 

Tire  mandril  or  spindle  is  the  most  important  part 
of  the  lathe ;  it  is  made  of  iron,  in  the  manner  shewn 
at  Fig.  8,  but  the  two  extremities  are  of  steel,  which 
are  hardened  after  being  turned  and  finished ;  the  small 
end  has  a  hole  made  in  it  to  receive  the  point  of  a 
screw,  which,  as  shewn  at  e,  Fig.  1,  supports  the  end 
of  it ;  the  other  end  of  the  mandril  is  made  larger, 
:  and  has  a  hole  within  it  cut  with  a  female  screw,  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  on  the  various  chucks  by  which 
j  the  work  is  turned ;  the  outside  surface  of  this  end  is 
|  turned  extremely  true,  and  is  fitted  in  a  brass  collar  at 
the  top  of  the  standard  B,  as  shewn  in  Fig.  4 ;  here 
o  o  represent  the  sections  of  the  two  checks  of  the  bed, 
I  q  one  of  the  bolt*  marked  /,  Fig.  1 ,  which  fasten  the 
|  standard  down,  this  bolt  goes  through  a  piece  of  iron, 
I  r,  situated  beneath  the  bed.   In  the  top  of  the  standard 
I  is  a  square  hole  for  the  reception  of  two  pieces  or  dies 
of  brass,  h  ft,   which  include  the  mandril  between 
them ;  these  are  kept  in  their  places  by  a  piece  of  iron, 
i,  fastened  down  by  screws,  /  /,  and  m  is  a  screw  tapped 
through  this,  w  hich  presses  the  two  dies  together,  and 
thus  adjusts  them  to  receive  the  neck  of  the  mandril 
without  any  shake ;  the  screw  which  supports  the  other 
extremity  of  die  mandril  fits  in  two  iron  or  brass  nuts, 
w  hich  are  let  into  the  back  and  front  of  the  wooden  pup- 
pet C,  and  by  turning  this,  the  mandril  can  be  adjusted 
to  run  very  correctly  in  length ;  to  prevent  the  screw 
from  turning  back  when  the  lathe  is  in  motion,  a  nut 
is  placed  on  the  screw  outside  of  the  puppet,  and  after 
the  screw  is  turned  by  its  head  to  fit  and  hold  up  the 
mandrel,  the  nut  is  screwed  firmly  against  the  nut  which 
is  let  into  the  outside  of  the  puppet ;  this  causes  such 
a  pressure  upon  the  threads  of  the  screw,  that  it  is  in 
no  danger  of  turning  back,  as  it  would  otherwise  be 
liable  to  do  with  rough  work. 

The  mandril  by  this  means  runs  very  steadily  and 
accurately  in  its  bearings,  and  it  is  plain  that  any  piece 
of  work  being  firmly  attached  to  the  end  of  it,  by 
means  of  the  screw  before  mentioned,  may  be  turned 
by  a  tool  held  over  the  rest,  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
it  was  mounted  between  centres,  but  with  the  advantage 
that  it  be  turned  at  the  end,  to  make  hollow  work 
when  required.  The  foot  wheel  causes  the  mandril  to 
revolve  very  rapidly,  so  that  it  will  perform  its  work 
very  quick,  ami  the  workman  must  acquire  a  habit  of 
standing  steady  before  his  work,  that  ne  does  not  give 
his  whole  body  a  motion  when  his  foot  rises  and  falls 
with  the  treadle  I. 

Turning  Tool*. — The  tools  which  are  generally  used 
for  turning  wood  and  metal,  are  shewn  in  Fig.  5  to  2 1 ; 
they  are  fixed  in  long  handles,  and  the  turner  holds 
them  firmly  down  upon  the  rest,  steadying  them  by 
placing  the  end  of  the  Jong  handle  under  his  arm ;  at 
least  this  is  the  case  with  several  of  the  principal  of 
the  tools  which  are  most  used;  they  are  as  follows: 

Fig.  5.  A  gouge  chiefly  used  for  soft  wood,  for  re- 
ducing it  speedily  to  shape ;  the  blade  of  this  tool  is 
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nearly  half  round  to  an  edge,  and  the  two 
ex tr erne  ends  of  this  edge  are  a  little  sloped  off,  in  the 
manner  of  an  apple-scoop,  that  the  middle  part  of  the 
edge  may  cut  away  the  prominences  which  are  not  cou- 
centric  with  the  axis,  and  it  has  no  comers  which  would 
catch  and  get  fast  in  the  rough  wood ;  the  hollow  part 
is  whetted  upon  a  piece  of  Turkey  stone,  made  with  a 
convex  edge  for  the  purpose;  the  outside  is  whetted 
upon  a  common  flat  Turkey  stone,  turning  it  round, 
that  all  parts  of  the  convex  edge  may  successively  be 
sharpened.  In  turning,  the  gouge  must  be  held  with 
an  inclination,  and  the  handle  considerably  depressed, 
so  that  the  bcvil  or  outside  of  the  edge  of  the  gouge 
may  come  very  nearly  in  the  tangent  to  the  circumference 
of  the  work,  and  the  cutting  edge  is  above  the  axis. 

Chisels,  Figs.  13,  16  and  21,  are  used  upon  wood, 
after  the  gouge  has  reduced  it  to  proper  dimensions,  ,to 
smooth  and  finish ;  they  are  not  like  carpenters'  chisels, 
made  flat  on  one  side  and  bevelled  upon  the  other,  but 
are  bevelled  on  both  the  flat  sides,  so  that  the  edge  is 
in  the  middle  of  the  tool,  and  either  side  may  be  in- 
differently applied  to  the  work;  they  are  ground  up 
and  sharpened  on  the  oil-etone  to  a  keen  edge.  In 
using  the  chisel,  the  rest  is  raised  considerably  above 
the  centre  of  the  work,  so  as  to  be  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  top  of  it,  and  the  cutting  edge  must  stand 
oblique  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  so  as  to  prevent 
either  angle  from  running  into  the  work ;  for  this  pur- 
pose some  have  inclined  edges,  as  Fig.  16.  The  chisel 
ought  to  be  traversed  along  the  work  gradually,  but  not 
too  fast,  otherwise  it  will  leave  a  roughness  on  the 
surface. 

Fig.  6  is  a  graver ;  this  tool  is  used  for  roughing-out 
metal,  and  smaller  ones  are  used  for  finishing  metal 
work,  for  which  they  are  well  adapted,  as  either  the 
point  or  one  of  its  edges  may  be  used  indifferently. 

Fig.  7.  A  chisel. with  a  round  end,  for  turning  hol- 
low mouldings  in  wood. 

Fig.  8.  Another  round  edged  chisel  bent  sideways ; 
it  is  used  for  turning  hollow  work,  or  forming  mould- 
ings at  the  end  of  any  work  which  is  turning  round  in 
the  lathe. 

Fig.  9-  A  hook  tool,  with  an  edge  formed  at  the 
end  of  the  hook,  that  it  may  be  applied  to  bore  or  en- 
large the  inside  of  a  hollow  piece  of  work  when  it  is 
held  in  a  chuck,  or  for  turning  hollow  spheres. 

Fig,  10.  The  pointed  grooving  tool  is  an  angular 
pointed  chisel,  for  turning  grooves  in  any  piece  of 
work,  or  for  making  flat  shoulders,  by  using  its  edges 
like  a  chisel. 

Fig.  1 1,  is  a  chisel  sharp  at  its  edges  like  a  knife ; 
it  is  used  for  turning  the  inside  of  hollow  work,  or  deep 
grooves  in  any  work. 

Fig.  12,  is  a  hooked  tool  with  an  edge  upon  the 
inclined  side ;  it  is  used  for  turning  hollow  cones  which 
are  largest  inside. 

figs.  14  aud  15,  are  a  pair  of  male  and  female  screw 
tools  for  cutting  male  and  female  screws,  by  a  method 
which  we  shall  describe  at  length. 


Fjig.  18,  is  a  knife  or  side  tool,  with  an  edge  on  the 
right  hand  side.  It  is  used  for  turning  the  left  hand 
side  of  a  shoulder,  or  flat  side  of  any  work ;  it  is  also 
used  for  turning  the  cavities  of  hollow  cylinders,  or 
those  hollows  which  have  only  one  internal  angle  for 
turning  both  tfhc  bottom  and  the  side ;  for  this  purpose 
the  tool  is  made  to  cut  both  by  its  end  and  side  edge*, 
and  these  two  cuttiugedges  form  an  angle  with  each 
other  rather  acute.  This  tool  must  be  held  on  a  level 
with  the  axis  of  the  work,  as  all  inside  tools  are. 

Fig.  17,  a  left-hand  side  tool ;  is  not  used  for  internal 
(  work,  but  for  turning  the  right-hand  side  of  a  shoulder, 
or  upon  the  left  side  of  convex  surfaces,  such  as 
spheres,  torus,  mouldings,  ovolos,  8cc.  The  angle  is 
upon  the  contrary  side  of  litis  tool  to  the  other.  .Left- 
side tools  are  made  to  various  widths  aud  sizes. 

Fig.  19.  A  side  tool  with  •  curved  edge  for  turning 
inside  work. 

Fig.  20.  A  narrow  tool  with  a  point,  and  an  edge 
on  each  side  of  it  sonic  distance  from  it ;  it  is  called  a 
parting  tool,  and  is  used  to  cut  or  part  off  a  piece  of 
wood  wheu  in  the  lathe. 

Fig.  22.  A  pair  of  callipers  to  measure  the  size  of 
the  work. 

Fig.  23.  A  large  pair  of  the  same  kind,  but  pro- 
vided with  an  arch  and  a  screw,  to  fasten  the  points 
when  opened  to  any  certain  distance. 

Fig.  24.  A  pair  of  in  and  out  callipers,  oue  end  for 
measuring  the  diameter  of  outside  work,  and  the  other 
for  measuring  the  diameter  of  inside  work.  The  two 
ends  are  equally  distant  from  the  centre,  so  that  they 
always  open  to  the  same  extent,  and  have  an  arch  to 
fix  them  at  any  place ;  it  is  of  use  when  the  turner 
wishes  to  turn  a  cylinder  or  pin  to  fit  exactly  into  a 
hollow  cylinder  already  made ;  to  do  this  the  size  of  the 
hollow  cylinder  b  measured  with  the  lower  end  of  the 
J  callipers,  then  the  upper  end  will  be  ready  opened  to 
I  the  proper  extent  to  turn  a  cylinder  which  will  exactly 
fit  the  other. 

I  'Fig.  25.  A  depth  gauge,  consisting  of  a  ruler,  which 
is  applied  across  the  face  or  end  of  a  piece  of  hollow 
work,  and  a  slip  of  steel  sliding  through  it ;  the  end  of 
this  is  the  gauge  for  the  depth  of  any  hollow  work 
which  is  turning. 

Fig.  26.  A  pair  of  callipers  with  a  straight  and  a 
curved  leg,  to  measure  the  thickness  of  the  sides  of  a 
hollow  box  or  cup. 

These  are  the  principal  tools  which  are  required 
for  wood-turning.  The  turner  must  likewise  be  pro- 
vided with  a  grindstone  and  an  oil  or  turkey  stone  to 
sharpen  his  tools.  For  fixing  his  work  in  the  lathe  be 
must  have  a  great  assortment  of  chucks ;  these  are  blocks 
of  wood  which  liave  a  screw  projecting  from  them,  by 
which  any  one  can  be  attached  to  the  spindle  at  E,  so 
as  to  be  turned  round  with  it;  the  acrew  draws  the 
chuck  hard  up  against  the  end  of  the  mandril,  which 
being  turned  true,  and  the  shoulder  of  the  screw  upon 
the  chuck  being  also  turned  true,  the  chuck  fixes  so 
tight  to  the  spindle  that  it  becomes  like  one  piece  w  ith 
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it  Some  chucks  are  only  flat  round  boards,  and  the 
work  is  cemented  or  screwed  against  them ;  but  the 
generality  of  chuck*  are  cylindrical  blocks,  with  a 
hole  turned  in  the  end  like  a  box,  into  which  the  piece 
of  wood  to  be  turned  is  driven  fast,  so  as  to  be  carried 
about  with  it.  The  chucks  are  generally  hooped  with 
iron  to  prevent  their  splitting. 

The  manner  of  turning  in  Wood. — To  explain  all 
ti) esc  things  io  a  clear  manner,  it  will  be  best  to  describe 
the  simple  process  of  turning  a  plain   cylinder  or 
roller.   A  piece  of  wood  being  chosen,  is  by  means  of 
the  saw,  axe,  and  chisel,  reduced  to  a  cylindrical 
form,  and  by  the  rasp  or  draw  knife  it  is  made  to- 
lerably correct ;  a  chuck  is  Uien  selected  which  has  a 
hole  in  it  nearly  the  size  of  the  piece  of  wood.  The 
diameter  of  this  being  taken  in  the  outside  end  of  the 
callipers,  the  chock  is  screwed  into  the  mandril,  the 
rest  fixed  in  a  convenient  position,  and  the  hole  in  the 
chuck  turned  out  by  the  right  side  tool,  Fig  .18,  to  the 
sue  measured  by  the  inside  end  of  the  callipers.  The 
hole  should  be  rather  conical,  and  the  wood  being  rasped 
to  the  same  figure,  is  driven  in  fast  by  a  hammer.  By 
turning  the  mandril  slowly  round,  it  will  be  seen  if  the 
wood  is  fixed  straight  in  a  line  with  it,  and  if  not  a 
blow  or  two  of  the  hammer  properly  directed  will  rec- 
tify it   The  rest  is  set  with  its  edge  parallel  to  the  out- 
side of  the  piece  of  wood,  and  it  is  roughly  turned  by 
the  gouge  to  a  cylinder.    To  do  this  the  gouge  is  held 
very  firmly  down  upon  the  rest,  taking  its  handle  in  the 
right  band  and  placing  the  fingers  of  the  left  in  the  hol- 
low part  near  the  work  ;  the  edge  is  presented  to  the 
work  in  such  a  direction  that  the  tool  is  nearly  a  tangent 
to  the  surface  of  the  cylinder.    In  this  state  it  cuts 
best,  ami  must  be  held  very  firmly  to  prevent  the  edge 
being  depressed  by  the  motion  of  the  work ;  for  if  it 
does,  it  will  take  bold  too  deep  and  tear  the  work.  This 
tool  is  applied  first  to  one  end  of  the  work  and  gradually 
advanced  to  the  other,  turning  the  work  true  all  the 
way,  and  reducing  it  till  the  callipers  determine  it  to  be 
near  the  intended  diameter.   The  chisel  is  now  cm- 
ployed  to  smooth  the  cylinder ;-  its  handle  is  held  in  the 
right  hand,  whilst  die  left  grasps  the  blade  and  keeps  it 
steady  upon  the  rest,  holding  the  edge  a  little  inclined 
over  the  work,  so  that  one  side  of  die  Hat  part  of  the 
blade  lays  ou  the  rest,  and  the  other  side  is  elevated 
that  the  plane  of  the  blade,  and  consequently  the  edge 
is  not  horizontal  but  inclined  thereto;  so  that  one 
corner  of  the  edge  of  the  chisel  is  elevated  upon  the 
work,  then  the  bottom  or  near  the  bottom  of  the  edge 
of  the  chisel  cuts  away  a  shaving  off  the  work,  and  this 
is  the  only  way  in  which  it  will  cut:  for  if  the  edge  of 
the  chisel  is  held  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  it 
acts  across  the  length  of  the  grain  of  the  wood,  scraping 
atwny  the  fibres  one  by  one  without  cutting,  and  leaves 
the  surface  very  rough.    Some  chisels,  Fig.  16,  have 
their  edges  inclined  for  the  convenience  of  holding  them 
properly  before  the  work.    The  work,  being  thus  re- 
duced to  a  rough  cylinder,  must  have  its  end  made  ex- 
actly flat ;  to  do  this  the  thin  side  of  the  chisel  is  laid 


upon  the  rest,  so  that  the  plane  of  the  edge  may  stand 
exactly  upright ;  the  hand  is  depressed  that  the  lower 
corner  of  the  edge  will  rise  against  the  work  and  cut  a 
deep  circle  into  it  near  the  end,  and  being  steadily  ad- 
vanced cuts  to  the  centre,  separating  a  thin  round  chip 
and  leaving  the  end  quite  flat.  The  cutting  comer  of  the 
chisel  must  be  directed  exactly  perpendicular  to  the 
length  of  the  work  in  advancing  it,  otherwise  the  end 
will  be  eidier  concave  or  convex,  and  care  must  be 
taken  to  keep  the  plane  of  the  edge  truly  upright  and 
hold  it  very  tine,  for  there  is  danger  of  the  work  draw- 
ing the  chisel  into  the  end  of  it  with  a  deep  spiral  cut 
like  a  screw,  and  tearing  it  out  of  the  chuck. 

The  gouge  and  chisel  are  only  used  for  turning  soft 
wood,  such  as  alder,  sallow,  beech,  &c. ;  but  if  the  ma- 
terial to  be  turned  be  bard  wood,  as  ebony,  lignum 
vita,  or  ivory,  bone,  &c.  the  'same  mode  of  chuck- 
ing is  employed,  but  the  tools  and  the  manner  of  hold- 
ing them  is  different.  Toe  bard  wood  tools  are  made 
with  a  stronger  and  more  obtuse  edge,  for  a  fine  keen 
edge  would  be  carried  away  by  the  work  when  hard. 
In  turning  soft  wood,  as  before  mentioned,  the  edge  of 
the  chisel  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  rest, 
and  inclined  upwards  at  such  an  angle  as  will  cut  off 
the  grcateit  chip.  But  in  bard  wood  the  rest  is  raised 
nearly  to  a  level  with  the  axis,  so  that  the  upper  fiat 
surface  of  the  tool  points  to  the  centre  of  the  work  to 
be  turned;  it  is  to  be  held  down  as  firmly  as  possible  to 
the  rest,  and  advanced  to  the  work  at  intervals  when- 
ever it  ceases  to  cut,  by  having  removed  all  the  projec- 
tions of  the  work  without  the  circle  it  describes  by  its 
revolution. 

Thus  in  turning  soft  wood,  the  tool  is  followed  to  the 
work,  but  in  bard,  the  work,  by  its  revolution,  comes 
against  the  edge  of  the  tool,  tending  to  depress  the 


point  and  throw  up  the  handle,  for  this  reason  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  hold  it  very  steady  upon  the  rest  Hard 
wood  when  first  filed  is  wrought  with  the  sharp-pointed 
grooving  tool,  Fig.  10,  cuts  small  contiguous  grooves  on 
the  surface  till  it  has  broken  the  grain  of  the  wood, 
removed  all  exuberances,  and  reduced  the  work  nearly 
to  its  intended  size  and  figure.   Thin  tools,  like  chi- 
sels, Figs.  9.1,  13,  or  17,  but  made  very  thick  with  au 
obtuse  edge  and  only  bevelled  on  one  side,  are  used  to 
remove  the  eminences  left  between  the  grooves  formed 
by  the  first  tool ;  the  work  is  then  smoothed  by  apply- 
ing the  edge  of  a  piece  of  the  blade  of  a  broken 
knife  bevelled  away,  and  the  work  is  followed  up  with 
it  that  its  sharp  edge  may  scrape  away  any  roughness 
left  by  the  tools.    To  polish  it,  a  piece  of  seal  skin, 
Dutch  reed,  or  glass  paper,  is  held  upon  the  work  as  it 
runs  round,  and  cuts  away  a  fine  powder,  making  the 
work  smooth  enough  to  receive  a  polish.    Thai  is 
raised  by  applying  a  piece  of  bees'  wax  till  the  work  is 
lightly  covered  with  it,  then  burnishing  or  polishing  il 
by  holding  a  fiat  piece  of  hard  wood  upon  it,  and  the 
finish  is  given  by  the  friction  of  a  coarse  woollen  rag, 
lightly  smeared  with  olive  oil. 
Ivory  is  turned  nearly  in  the  same  manner,  but  is  po- 
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hshed  with  chalk  and  water,  and,  latorwards  by  the 

friction  of  a  woollen  cloth.  If  it  is  first  touched  with 
an  oily  rag,  and  rubbed  off  with. a  dry  woollen  rag,  it 
will  have  a  very  fine  surface. 

The  reader  will  by  this  have  a  very  good  idea  of  the 


method  of  turning  wood,  both 


and  soft ; 


it  is 


plain,  if  airy  mouldings  or  other  ornaments  are  required 
upon  the  work,  they  may  be  made  by  some  of  the  tools 
contained  in  the  pkte.  Thus,  the  rough- edge  tools, .Figs, 
7  or  8,  may  be  used  to  turn  hollowa  on  the  work,  and 
any  convex  rims  may  be  performed  by  the  chisels,  or  the 


aide  tool,  Fit 


1  J. 


W.- 


iU,  to  give  a  farther  examp 


describe  the  method  of  turning  a  small  round  box  with 
a  screw  lid,  as  being  best  calculated  to  explain  every 
kind  of  chuck  work,  aud  also  the  method  of  cutting 
male  and  female  screws.  A  cylinder  of  wood,  the  site 
of  the  outside  of  the  intended  box,  being  formed  by 
the  process  we  have  just  described,  the  rest  is  set  oppo- 
site the  end  of  it,  the  edge  perpendicularly  to  the  lengdi; 
then  a  sharp-pointed  tool,  Fig.  10,  is  used  to  bore  such  a 
hollow  in  the  end  as  will  form  the  cavity  for  the  lid  of 
the  box,  using  the  outside  callipers  to  determine  the  size 
of  it.  The  side  tool,  Fig.  18,  is  now  used  to  make  the 
bottom  of  the  lid  square,  or  the  hook,  Fig.  9 ;  the  edge 
at  the  end  of  the  hook  being  employed  to  enlarge  the  in- 
side to  the  proper  size  to  have  the  female  screw  cut 
within  it :  to  form  this,  the  screw  tool,  Fig.  15,  is  used  ; 
this,  as  the  figure  shews,  lias  several  teeth,  which  being 
applied  to  the  inside  of  the  cylindrical  part  of  the  lid, 
whilst  the  length  of  the  tool  is  in  the  direction  of  the 
mandril,  will  evidendy  cut  a«  many  parallel  and  equi- 
circles  as  there  are  teeth  in  the  tool.  Now,  if 
!  of  holding  the  tool  still  withinside,  it  is  lirst  ap 


plied  at  the  end  of  the  inside  of  the  lid,  aud  is  regularl  y 
advanced  up  towards  the  mandril,  as  the  work  turns 
round  it*  teedi,  it  will,  instead  of  describing  circle»,  trace 
the  spirals  of  a  screw  on  the  inside  of  the  lid ;  and  if  the 
advancement  is  timed  so  exactly  that,  in  one  revolution, 
the  tool  is  advanced,  the  exact  quantity  of  a  space  be- 
tween two  adjacent  teeth,  then  the  second  tooth  will,  at  [ 
the  end  of  a  revolution,  full  into  the  spiral  cut  by  the 
first  tooth;  aud  one  complete  spiral  being  thus  cut,  it 
guides  the  whole  tool  by  menus  of  the  second  tooth  re- 
gularly along,  the  first  tooth  continuing  the  spiral  for- 
wards till  a  third  tooth  lays  hold,  then  a  fourth,  and  so 
on,  till  the  required  length,  or  rather  depth,  of  screw  is 
cut :  the  trace  of  a  screw  being  Urns  made,  the  tool  is 
pressed  deeper  till  the  thread*  are  fully  formed,  the 
turner  taking  care  every  time  that  the  end  tooth  of  the  tool 
gets  to  the  bottom  of  the  lid  to  disengage  it,  and  draw 
it  back,  for,  as  it  could  not  advance  any  farther,  it 
would  then  spoil  all  the  threads  by  cutting  them  to  cir- 
cular rings. 

TLis  method  of  cutting  screws  is  called  cutting  fly- 
ing ;  and  requires  great  habit  and  dexterity  to  give  the 
motion  so  exact  that  it  will  cause  the  teeth  to  fall  pro- 
perly into  the  spirals  cut  by  their  predecessors,  and  this 
without  any  sudden  advance  at  the  place,  for  the  screw 
would  then  be  what  is  called  drunken,  that  is,  its  thread 


would  be  more  inclined  at  one  part  of  its  revolution 
than  anodier,  and  such  a  screw  can  never  be  fitted  ex- 
actly with  its  fellow. 

The  habit  of  cutting  screws  accurately  with  the 
screw  tool  can  'only  be  acquired  by  practice  and  experi- 
ence ;  the  only  precaution  which  is  taken  being  to  get 
the  lathe-wheel  into  a  regular  and  steady  movement, 
and  then  to  advance  the  tool  with  a  regular  motion,  and 
at  such  a  rate  as  has  been  found  by  experience  will  be 
proper  for  the  size  of  thread  intended  to  be  cot. 

Professed  turner?,  who  are  constantly  in  the  habit  of 
cut  tine  such  threads,  will  do  them  extremely  well,  but 
others  are  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  assistance  of 
a  regulator,  on  the  mandril ;  this  is  shewn  at  a,  Fig.  J. 
It  is  a  steel  thread,  cut  very  accurately.  A  small  pup- 
pet j  is  wedged  m  the  bed  beneath  this,  and  in  the  top 
of  it  is  a  mortise  to  receive  a  square  piece  of  wood,  which 
slides  in  the  mortise,  by  driving  in  a  wedge  d ;  the  top 
of  this  slider  has  a  half-circle  cavity  cut  in  it,  which 
embraces  the  screw,  and  has  a  thread  in  it.  The  man- 
dril, when  litis  regulator  is  employed,  is  made  with  cy- 
lindrical coHars  at  each  end,  instead  of  the  point  of  the 
screw  at  c,  so  that  it  is  at  liberty  to  slide  endways  by  the 
movement  of  the  screw,  when  the  wedge  d  is  driven  in. 
Therefore,  every  thing  being  prepared  for  cutting  the 
screw,  the  wedge  is  driven  in ;  this  raises  the  slider  or 
die  up  to  touch  the  regulator,  the  tool  is  then  applied, 
and  die  lathe  put  in  motion ;  the  mandril  will  then 
move  along  endways,  and  also  the  work  with  it,  so  that 
the  tool  will  cut  a  screw,  although  it  is  held  fast  npon 
the  rest.  In  this  case,  the  screw  may  be  cut  by  a  single 
pointed  tool,  but  it  will  be  better  to  use  a  screw  tool, 
Fig.  15,  which  is  of  exactly  tlte  same  thread  as  the  regu- 
lator. The  turner  should  be  provided  with  a  variety  of 
sets  of  screw-toots,  and  as  many  regulators,  a,  corre- 
sponding to  them,  which  are  made  like  a  tube,  and  fitted 
on  the  mandril. 

We  will  suppose,  that,  by  either  of  these  means,  the  lid, 
with  a  screw  withinside  of  it,  is  finished,  and  w  o»K  to  be 
separated  from  the  end  of  the  wood  out  of  which  it  is 
formed ;  this  is  done  by  the  parting  tool,  Fig.  SO,  with 
which  a  narrow  groove  ta  turned  to  the  centre,  and  the 
lid  falls  off.  The  box  is  now  began  from  the  remainder 
of  the  piece  of  wood ;  the  first  thing  is  to  turn  down 
a  smaller  cylinder  at  the  end,  leaving  a  shoulder  to 
screw  the  lid  up  to :  this  part  is  to  have  the  male 
cut  upon  it.  The  proper  size  of  the  cylinder  is 
sure  (I  by  the  callipers,  but  it  is  left  rather  larger  than  the 
screw  is  intended  to  be,  because  it  can  be  reduced  gra- 
dually by  the  screw-tool  till  it  exactly  fits  the  female 
screw  in  "the  lid.  The  male  screw  is  cut  by  the  tool, 
Fig.  14,  the  rest  being  shifted  parallel  to  the  work*  tke 
points  of  the  tool  are  applied  to  the  cylinder  in  a  line 
pointing  to  the  centre,  and,  as  the  work  turns,  the  tool 
must  have  a  regular  advance  given  to  it  from  right  to 
left,  to  trace  the  spiral  for  the  male  screw,  in  the  same 
maimer  as  the  female  screw,  and  this  is  repeated  by  re- 
turning the  tool  to  the  right  band,  and  cutting  again  tt'i 
it  comes  up  to  the  shoulder ;  in  this  manner  the  scr 
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is  soon  cut  up  to  a  sharp  thread,  and  the  sire  of  it 

to  the  female  screw  cut  in  the  hd.  Theo  the  length 
of  the  screw  is  adapted  to  bring  the  lid  true  up  to  the 
shoulder  of  (he  box,  so  that  it  makes  a  perfect  joint ;  in 
this  state  the  lid  becomes  again  fixed  in  the  lathe,  and 
the  top  or  end  of  it  is  turned  clean  and  true.  The  out- 
aide  cylinder  of  the  box,  and  the  lid,  are  turned  to  the 
same  size,  and  polished  as  before  directed ;  this  being 
done,  the  lid  is  unscrewed  and  taken  off,  the  rest  turned 
across  the  end  of  the  work,  and  proper  tools  used  to 
bore  or  turn  out  the  hollow  or  inside  of  the  box,  and,  if 
the  work  is  particular,  the  gauge,  Fig.  25,  is  used  to  de- 
termine the  depth  to  which  it  is  to  be  turned.  The  box 
is  now  finished,  and  only  requires  to  be  rut  off  the  end  of 
the  wood,  by  turning  a  groove  with  a  parting  tool  till  it 
is  separated.  If  it  is  afterwards  thought  proper  to  turn 
the  bottom  of  the  box  flat  and  smooth,  it  is  done  by 
turning  the  lid  for  a  second  box,  from  the  end  of  the 
same  wood,  if  enough  remains ;  then  the  box,  by  be- 
ing screwed  into  this  lid,  becomes  fixed  hi  the  lathe, 
and  may  be  finished  and  polished;  or,  if  the  turner 
does  not  intend  to  tuna  any  more  boxes,  lie  puts  a  small 
chuck  in  the  lathe,  the  outside  of  which  is  turned  to  tit 
Use  inside  of  the  box,  and  this  being  driven  upon  it  is 
turned  clean  and  flat  at  the  bottom. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  any  further  example  of  wood 
turning  in  a  chuck,  but  if  the  work  is  long  and  slender, 
and  does  not  require  to  be  hollow,  its  extremity  is  sup- 
ported by  die  back  centre-point  /,  the  other  end  is 
driven  into  a  chuck,  by  which  means  motion  is  given  to 
it ;  or,  for  some  tbiugs  in  soft  wood,  a  chuck  is  used, 
which  is  flat  at  the  end,  and  has  two  points  fixed  in  it 
at  equal  distances,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  centre;  the 
end  of  the  work  being  placed  agaiast  these  points,  is 
pressed  by  the  back  screw,  wo  that  they  penetrate  it,  and 
it  is  thus  carried  about :  the  turning  is  conducted  just  as 
before  described  for  chuck-work. 
.  This  lathe  is  such  as  is  commonly  employed  by  wood 
turners,  for  whose  use  it  is  well  adapted ;  but,  for  turn- 
ing metal,  an  iron  lathe  is  best ;  these  are  sometimes 
constructed  in  the  same  form  as  the  wooden  ones,  only 
diflering  the  size  of  the  parts,  which  are  of  cast  iron ; 
but  diis  form  is  unwieldly  when  applied  to  delicate  and 
accurate  work,  such  as  is  required  by  mechanics,  clock- 
cnakcrs,  &c;  for  their  use  the  triangle-bar  lathe  is  ad- 
mirably adapted,  as  it  is,  also,  for  gentlemen,  who  make 
this  interesting  art,  an  amusement,  being  the  most  accu- 
rale  and  convenient  of  any  kiud  of  lathe. 

The  triangte-bar  Lathe,  on  the  best  construction,  is 
•hewn  in  Plate  II,  with  many  beautiful  tools  applied  to 
it,  which  reader  it  an  universal  machine,  applicable  to  a 
great  variety  of  purposes.  Fig.  1  is  an  elevation/  and 
Mg.  1  is  au  end  view  of  that  part  which  is  above  the 
bench  or  frame  (A,  Fig.  I,  Plate  I)  containing  the 
foot-wheel,  which  is  omitted  in  Plate  II,  to  give  the 
parts  on  a  larger  scule.  A  A,  Plate  II,  represents  the 
upper  surface  of  a  very  thick  and  solid  mahogany  bench, 
upon  which  the- whole  is  fixed,  and  the  foot-wheel  is  si- 
tuated beneath  it,  if  convenient,  to  appty  it  in  -  this 


;  the  puppets,  and  other  parts  of  the  lathe,  are 
all  fitted  upon  a  strong  triangular  bar  G,  made  of  cast 
iron,  planed  and  ground  perfectly  straight  and  true ;  it 
is  supported  by  standard  a  b  and  f,  fixed  to  the  bench 
by  screws,  as  shewn  in  the  figure.  Upon  this  bar  the 
puppets  II,  I,  and  K,  arc  fitted  with  the  most  perfect 
accuracy,  and  H,  which  is  called  the  back  puppet,  can 
be  fastened  upon  any  part  of  the  bar,  by  a  screw  e  be- 
neath it ;  the  other  two  puppets  are  likewise  furnished 
with  screws  beneath,  to  fasten  the  bar  to  them ;  but 
these  two  are  supported  independently  of  the  bar,  being 
connected  together  by  a  thick  plate  of  metal  D,  screwed 
to  their  lower  surfaces,  and  this  is  fixed  on  the  standards 
a  and  f>,  so  as  to  form  an  insulated  frame,  a  K,  b  I 
and  i),  containing  the  mandril,  or  spindle,  L.  The 
puppet  K.  has  a  steel  pivot  with  a  hole  in  the  end  to 
receive  the  pointed  end  of  die  mandril  L,  a  screw  /  is 
placed  behind  to  force  it  up,  and  another  at  the  top,  to 
fasten  it  when  adjusted,  so  that  the  neck  of  the  mandril 
will  exactly  fit,  without  shake,  into  the  steel  collar 
which  is  fixed  in  the  tipper  end  of  the  puppet  I.  Tlie 
back  puppet  H  has  a  hole  bored  through  it,  exactly  in 
the  line  of  the  spindle,  to  receive  a  cylindrical  steel  pin 
n,  which  has  a  sharp  conical  point  to  support  the  end 
of  a  long  piece  of  work :  a  Screw  m  is  placed  behind 
to  force  it  up  and  keep  the  work  always  tight,  and  a 
screw  z  fastens  the  pin  in  its  place. 

The  rest  of  the  lathe  is  thus  made  : — A  brass  piece 
o  o,  called  the  saddle,  is  fitted  upon  the  sides  of  the 
bar ;  upon  this  a  steel  slider  />  is  fixed,  having  a  tube  Y 
to  receive  the  shank  of  the  rest  T,  with  a  screw  to 
fasten  it  at  any  height ;  the  slider  p  has  a  dove-tailed 
groove  in  its  lower  surface  (see  Fig.  I),  for  the  recep- 
tion of  dove-tails,  formed,  at  the  upper  ends,  of  two 
steel  bars,  shewn  by  the  dotted  lines  1 ,  2,  in  Fig .  S ; 
the  two  bars  are  united  by  a  horizontal  piece  beneath  the 
bar,  the  whole  being  made  of  one  piece,  bent  like  a 
staple  or  fork,  and  its  two  arms,  1  and  2,  fitted  in  mor- 
tises cut  through  the  saddle;  by  this  means,  a  single 
screw,  4,  tapped  through  the  horizontal  piece,  and  the 
point  pressing  on  the  under  side  of  the  bar,  will  fasten 
II  the  rest,  drawing  the  slider/)  down  upon  the  saddle,  by 
the  two  dove-tails,  and,  at  the  same  time,  drawing  the 
saddle  down  fast  upon  the  bar. 

The  mandril  L  is  made  hollow  nearly  through,  and, 
at  the  open  end,  is  cut  w  ith  a  female  screw,  for  the  re- 
ception of  male  screws  upon  the  various  chucks,  which 
fit  to  the  lathe.  This  is  a  better  method  than  the  com- 
mon way  of  a  male  screw  on  the  mandril,  because  of 
the  care  with  which  the  mate  screws  for  the  chucks  can 
be  cut  in  brass,  and  the  convenience  of  putting  long 
work  up  the  hollow  tnnudril.  This  lathe  has  all  the  parts 
before  described  of  the  wooden  lathe,  but  is  far  more 
convenient,  because  of  the  ease  with  which  the  puppet 
and  rest  can  be  shifted  and  fixed  by  only  the  finger  and 
thumb,  and  yet  the  w  hole  is  much  stronger,  the  puppets 
being  so  low  from  the  bar ;  and  another  advantage  is, 
the  accuracy  with  which  the  back  centre-point  n  always 
keep*  in  a  line  with  the  mandril,  which  is  indispensable 
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for  good  turning;  al«o,  the  puppets  being  so  .lender, 

the  operator  has  better  access  to  the  work  than  between 
clumsy  wooden  puppets,  and  which  are  not  so  strong  as 
the  small  metal  ones. 

When  very  large  or  very  long  work  is  required  to  be 
turned  in  this  lathe,  another  standard  exactly  similar  to 
c,  is  placed  under  the  bar  in  the  position  shewn  by  the 
dotted  lines,  5,  Fig.  1  ;  the  bar  is  then  drawn  out,  leaving 
the  mandril  standing  between  the  two  standards  I  and  K, 
in  which  situation  it  will  admit  a  piece  of  work  of  very 
large  diameter.  The  rest  is  fixed  upon  the  end  of  the 
triangular  bar  which  projects  beyond  the  dotted  standard 
5;  or,  if  any  long  work  is  to  be  turned,  the  back 
puppet  H  is  to  be  placed  on  the  end  of  the  bar  beyond 
the  standard  c ;  this,  as  well  as  the  temporary  standard, 
has  a  thumb  screw  in  the  under  side,  betweeu  its  legs, 
to  fasten  the  bar  in  it.  The  most  convenient  method  of 
fastening  the  temporary  standard  upon  the  bench  A,  U 
by  means  of  a  piece  of  brass,  5,  screwed  fast  upon  the 
bench  ;  it  is  dove-tailed  in  between  the  two  legs  or  feet 
of  the  standard,  and  thus  holds  it  fast  down,  though  it 
•an  be  removed  by  sliding  it  endways,  without  drawing 
any  screw.  By  this  contrivance  of  drawing  out  the  bur, 
the  lathe  has  all  the  conveniences  of  a  small  and  deli- 
cate machine,  when  used  for  small  work,  but  the  strength 
and  other  advantages  of  a  large  one  when  required. 

The  small  figures  in  the  plate  describe  the  chucks  and 
other  very  useful  tools,  which  are  occasionally  applied 
to  this  lathe. 

Fig.  7  is  a  section  of  a  wood  chuck,  the  uses  of 
which  has  been  fully  explained  in  the  description  of  the 
wooden  lathe.  A  brass  screw,  D,  is  cut  to  fit  the 
mandril ;  the  other  end,  E,  is  also  cut  with  a  screw, 
which  is  forced  very  hard  into  the  wood  V,  so  as  not  to 
come  off  without  great  force ;  by  this  means  the  fitting 
of  the  chucks  to  the  mandril  is  not  with  a  wooden 
screw,  as  in  general,  but  with  a  brass  one,  which  will 
not  be  liable  to  get  out  of  truth,  but  always  screw  up 
to  the  same  shoulder;  the  lathe  should,  at  least,  have 
two  dozen  of  these  wood  chucks,  some  of  them  hooped, 
as  at  d,  to  prevent  them  splitting. 

Fig.  11  is  a  very  useful  arbor,  for  turning  wheels, 
collets,  &c.,  or  any  other  fiat  work  that  will  admit  of 
having  a  small  hole  in  the  centre  of  it;  it  is  a  brass 
screw  chuck  a,  fitted  to  the  mandril,  and  a  steel  pin  d, 
shewn  by  the  dotted  lines  fixed  into  it,  and  projecting 
an  inch  or  more ;  it  is  turned  true,  and  the  work  fitted 
upon  it  either  by  turning  the  piu  to  size,  or  by  broach- 
ing the  hole  in  the  work ;  and,  to  prevent  slipping,  the 
work,  marked  E,  is  jam  bed  fast  up  against  the  brass 
shoulder  b,  of  the  chuck  a,  by  a  nut  c,  tapped  on  the 
end  of  the  steel  pin ;  by  this  the  work  E  will  be  held 
fast,  and  be  carried  round  by  tbe  chuck,  so  as  to  be 
turned  by  the  application  of  proper  tools  upon  tbe 
rest. 

Fig.  10  is  a  watch-maker's  arbor,  for  similar  woik  to 
the  last,  but  where  the  work  is  thick  enough  to  stand 
fast  in  the  square  without  requiring  the  support  of  a 
or  requiring  a  nut  to  screw  it  fast.    A  is  a 


chuck  made  holloW  like  a  box,  wiUi  a  small  piece  of 
hard  steel  b,  having  a  small  hole  through  it,  exactly  hi 
tbe  centre.    B  is  a  watch-maker's  arbor,  such  as  is  used 
|  in  the  turn-bench;  it  is  made  of  steel,  rather  conical, 
I  but  turned  extremely  true ;  one  of  its  points  is  to  be 
I  supported  in  tbe  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  chuck,  and 
tbe  other  end  in  tbe  back  centre  of  the  lathe.  The 
:  work  to  be  turned  has,  as  before,  a  hole  in  the  centre  of 
'  it,  and  tlie  arbor  is  driven  into  this  till  it  is  fixed  quite 
fast  upon  it ;  then,  to  turn  this  arbor  about  by  that 
mandril,  a  piece  of  brass  c,  called  tbe  driver,  is  tapped 
j  upon  the  arbor,  and  fixed  fast  by  being  screwed  op 
:  against  the  pulley  b,  which  is  fixed  on  the  arbor ;  the 
ends  of  this  piece  are  received  in  notches  made  in  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  box  chuck  A,  at  dd;  by  these 
means  the  motion  of  the  lathe  is  communicated  to  the 
arbor  to  turn  the  work  rapidly  till  it  is  near  its  dimen- 
sions ,  and,  haviug  done  this,  if  extreme  truth  is  required, 
the  arbor  is  to  be  takeu  out  of  the  lathe,  the  driver  c  a 
unscrewed,  and  the  arbor  is  turned  by  the  bow  in  the 
mauner  of  a  turn-bench,  which  will  be  described ;  so 
diat  if  the  bole  b,  in  the  chuck/should  not  be  exactly  hi 
the  centre  of  the  mandril,  the  error  will  be  rectified. 

Centre  work,  such  as  a  long  axis,  or  arbor  of  steel, 
may  be  mounted  in  the  lathe  by  two  methods : — In  one, 
a  small  chuck,  with  a  square  hole  in  tbe  end  of  it,  is 
screwed  into  the  mandril,  and  the  work  has  a  square 
filed  at  one  end  to  fit  this  bole,  the  other  end  is  sup- 
ported by  the  back  centre,  a  small  hole  being  made  in 
the  end  to  receive  its  point ;  or,  if  the  end  of  the  work 
is  pointed,  the  back  centre  is  drawn  out,  and  turned 
for  eud,  the  end  opposite  to  the  point  having  a  i 
centre  hole  for  the  reception  of  such. pointed  work. 
This  method  of  turning  the  work,  by  means  of  a  square, 
is  very  convenient  but  not  very  accurate,  and  if.  tbe 
work  should,  at  any  future  period,  be  required  to  be  re- 
turned in  the  lathe,  its  true  centre  cannot  be  found 
again;  therefore,  all  spindles,  arbors,  axles,  screws,  tu„ 
arc  turned  between  centres :  thus,  a  chuck  H,  Fig.  12, 
is  screwed  into  the  mandril,  it  has  a  steel  centre-point 
formed  at  the  end  of  it,  which  is  turned  extremely  true, 
to  be  in  the  centre  of  tbe  mandril ;  between  this  and  the 
point  of  the  back  centre,  the  work  is  mounted,  and,  to 
give  it  motion,  the  driver,  Fig.  5  or  (i,  before  de- 
scribed, is  screwed  on  that  end  of  Uie  work  nearest  to 
the  chuck,  which  has  a  steel  clutch  D  fitted  into  it,  and 
fastened  by  a  screw;  the  end  of  this  is  bent  so  as  to 
clutch  the  tail  of  the  driver  W,  and  thus  turn  it  round, 
and  the  work  all  together ;  the  clutch  slides  in  and  out 
to  adapt  itself  to  different  sized  drivers  for  delicate  or 
large  work.   This  method  of  turning  is  beat,  because 
the  centres  are  preserved,  and,  when  one  end  is  finished, 
the  driver  may  be  shifted  to  the  other  end ;  or  such  work 
may,  at  any  time,  be  mounted  again  iu  any  kind  of 
lathe,  _to  turn  wheels,  collets,  &c.,  which  may  be  fitted 
upon  it. 

Iu  Fig.  9,  are  two  views  of  a  very  useful  churk  to 
hold  brass  or  steel  wire,  for  turning  screws  or 
pins.    It  is  a  steel  or  brass  tube  A  1),  with  • 
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to  fit  the  mandril,  and  it  has  also 
three  at  a  a,  and  three  at  bbt  pointing  to  the  centre,  as 
shewn  in  the  end  view.  The  points  of  these  are 
screwed  fast  to  pinch  the  wire  between  the  points.  By 
this,  a  long  piece  of  wire,  of  any  size,  may  be  held, 
the  greatest  part  of  its  Jength  being  pat  within  the  hol- 
low of  the  mandril,  and  only  as  much  left  projecting 
beyond  the  chuck  as  is  sufficient  to  turn  one  or  two 
screws,  which  being  finished,  by  slacking  one  of  the 
screws  another  length  of  the  wire  may  be  drawn  out. 
The  three  screws  give  the  means  of  centering  the  wire 
very  truly,  so  as  to  waste  very  little. 

Fig.  12  is  an  apparatus  useful  for  many  purposes 
when  the  small  centre  hole  at  the  end  of  any  long  piece 
of  work  has  been  lost,  or  cut  away,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  put  it  in  the  lathe  again.  H  is  a  horizontal  section 
of  the  back  puppet ;  through  the  middle  of  its 


n,  the  cock  of  the  screw  m,  Fig.  1,  being  removed. 
ABC  is  a  piece  of  steel  screwed  to  the  face  of  the 
puppet  H,  by  •crews  B  and  C,  which  being  fitted  m 
grooves,  permit  the  steel  to  slide;  it  has  a  conical  hole 
through  it  at  A,  exactly  in  the  line  of  the  centre-pin, 
and  in  this  the  end  of  any  piece  of  work  may  be  sup- 
ported, if  die  centre  is  lost.  The  same  apparatus  is 
also  useful  to  drill  small  tubes  of  brass  from  a  piece  of 
wire,  as  F,  Fig.  12 ;  this  is  shewn  with  a  driver  W  of 
the  same  form  as  Fig.  5,  screwed  on  one  end  of  it, 
which  is  supported  by  the  steel  centre-point  of  the 
chuck  H,  screwed  into  the  end  of  the  mandril.  The 
wire  is  turned  round  by  the  steep  arm  D  attached  to 
the  chuck,  and  intercepting  the  tail  of  the  driver  W ; 
the  other  end  of  the  wire  is  supported  in  the  conical 
hole  at  A.  Hie  drill  is  applied  thus;  a  cylindrical  pin 
of  brass  K  is  drilled  through  with  a  small  hole  of  a 
proper  size  to  receive  a  metal  steel  wire  JL>  the  point  of 
which  is  made  to  a  drill ;  the  outside  of  the  pin  K  is 
turned  to  fit  exactly  in  the  bole  through  the  back  puppet 
H,  then  (be  drill  L,  being  thrust  forward  by  hand,  will 
be  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  work  F,  which  is  to  be 
bored,  and  may  be  occasionally  withdrawn  to  clear  the 
chips,  which  would  otherwise  clog  it  up,  and  break  a 
small  drill.  By  this  apparatus,  tubes,  not  larger  than 
a  pin,  may  be  drilled  up  four  or  five  inches,  and  per- 
fectly straight. 

Fig.  8,  is  •  stock  for  drills,  consisting  of  a  steel  ar- 
bor, v,  with  a  square  hole  in  the  end  of  it,  fixed  fast 
into  a  brass  screw  A,  which  fits  it  to  the  mandril ;  then 
a  drill  6,  being  fitted  into  the  square  hole  at  the  end  of 
it,  forms  a  very  complete  drilling  machine ;  the  work  to 
be  perforated  is  held  against  a  flat  chuck  B,  which  is 
pushed  upon  the  centre  n  of  the  puppet  H,  and  the 
screw  m,  advances  it  to  the  drill :  die  great  advantage  of 
this  method  is  that  it  will  always  bore  perpendicularly 
to  the  flat  sides  of  the  work. 

'  An  apparatus  is  fitted  to  this  lathe  for  turning  cylin- 
ders, or  cutting  screws,  in  the  following  manner :  two 
strong  steel  rods,  7  7,  Figt.  1  and  2,  are  fixed  fast  into 
the  saddle  o  o  of  the  rest ;  these  rods  must  be  exactly 
parallel  to  the  bar,  and  are  received  in  holes  through  a 


piece  of  brass,  8,  fitted  upon  the  angle  of  the  bar ;  k 
has  two  screws  to  fasten  it  to  the  rods  at  any  distance 
from  the  rest,  and  then  it  gives  the  rest  two  bearings  on 
the  bar,  at  a  considerable  distance  asunder,  vis.  from  o  o 
to  8,  Fig.  I ;  a  heavy  weight  of  cast  iron  is  suspended 
under  the  lathe  from  the  two  rods,  7,  and  thus  keeps 
the  whole  tight  down  upon  the  bar,  whilst  it  slides  in 
the  most  accurate  manner  from  one  end  of  the  lathe  to 
the  other,  and  exactly  parallel  to  the  axis  of  it,  the 
screw  4  under  the  saddle  of  the  vest  is  of  course  turned 
back  to  admit  of  the  motion ;  but  as  it  is  necessary  to  fix 
the  steel  slider  p,  firmly  down  upon  the  saddle,  it  is 
done  thus;  two  bars  of  steel  are  fixed  across  the  under- 
side of  the  brass  saddle  at  10,  10,  Fig.  1,  so  as  to  have 
de  of  the  bar  of  steel  fork,  1,2,  Fii 
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before  described ;  then  a  washer,  being  put  undeF  the 
shoulder  of  the  screw,  4,  and  resting  upon  the  bars, 
10,  10,  the  point  of  the  screw  will  not  touch  the  bar 
when  screwed  tight,  but  will  draw  down  the  fork  123, 
thus  fastening  the  slider,  p/upon  the  saddle,  but  leaving  the 
saddle  at  liberty  to  slide  along  the  bar  freely ;  the  washer 
being  removed,  the  screw,  4,  will  fasten  the  whole  rest 
upon  the  bar  as  before  described. 

The  tool,  for  cutting  screws  or  cylinders  is  fixed  in  a 
small  apparatus  called  a  slide  rest,  shewn  in  Fig.  2 ;  it 
consists  of  a  strong  plate,  12,  with  a  stem  or  shank,  to 
fix  into  the  tube,  y,  of  the  rest,  and  upon  this  a  dove- 
tailed piece  is  fixed  by  two  pieces  screwed  down  upon 
the  plate,  12,  at  each  side  of  it,  to  form  a  dove-tailed 
groove ;  at  the  ends  of  the  slider  two  cocks  or  holders, 
14,  rise  up  from  it,  which  have  holes  for  the  reception 
of  the  tool,  15,  and  screws  to  fasten  it  in  a  screw 
turned  by  means  of  a  key  with  a  milled  head  applied 
to  its  square,  shewn  near  12,  is  employed  to  force  the 
slider  and  tool  forward  to  its  work.  In  this  state  the 
lathe  is  prepared  for  turning  an  exact  cylinder  mounted 
between  the  centres  of  the  lathe,  the  tool  being  fixed  in 
its  holders,  14,  and  its  point  set  to  the  proper  depth 
by  the  screw  12,  it  will  be  held  fast  without  the  aid  of 
hands,  and  the  whole  slider  being  traversed  along  the  bar, 
the  tool  advances  in  a  right  line  parallel  to  the  axis,  turn- 
ing the  cylinder  exactly  true  and  of  any  required  diame- 
ter, according  to  the  depth  to  which  the  tool  is  set  by  the 
screw  12,  with  the  greatest  case,  which  is  a  great  conve- 
nience for  many  kinds  of  work,  as  it  turns  much  more 
accurately  than  can  be  done  by  hand ;  but  when  it  is 
required  to  advance  the  tool  with  such  a  regular  pro- 
gressive motion  as  will  trace  or  cut  out  the  spiral  of  a 
screw  upon  the. circumference  of  the  cylinder,  the  fol- 
lowing additions  are  made :  a  cock,  t,  Fig.  1 ,  is  screwed 
on  die  side  of.  the  puppet  I,  it  has  a  socket  formed  in  it 
for  the  reception  of  the  end  of  a  long  screw,  shewn  by 
the  dotted  lines./;. it  is  tapped  through  the  saddle  o  o  of 
the  rest,  at  t,  Fig.  2,  so  that  by  turning  this  screw 
the  rest  is  caused  to  traverse  along  the  bar  of  the  lathe; 
the  motion  is  given  to.  the  screw  by  a  cog-wheel,  J  7, 
fixed  upon  it,  and  die  chuck  of  the  lathe,  has  also  a 
wheel,  18,  fig.  2,  fixed  upon  it,  the  motion  being  con- 
one  to  the  other  by  means  of  an 
7  C 
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,iiate  wheel  shewn  by  the  dotted  circle- in  Fig.  3,  which  < 
turns  on  a  pin  fixed  in  a  piece  of  brass,  held  by  a  screw 
against  the  face  puppet  1,  so  that  it  can  be  adjusted 
into  a  proper  position,  to  gear  or  work,  with  both 
wheels,  17  and  18,  let  their  relative  diameters,  be  what 
they  may.    The  proportions  of  these  determine  the 
size  of  the  screw,  which  will  be  cut  upon  the  cylinder 
in  the  lathe,  for  the  thread  of  the  screw  which  is  cut 
will  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  thread  of  the  screw 
t,  as  the  two  wheels  17  and  18  bear  to  each  oilier. 
Thus  if  the  screw  t,  has  twenty  threads  per  inch,  and 
the  wheels  17  and  18  are  as  2  to  1,  the  screw  which  is 
cut  will  have  forty  threads  per  inch.    For  cutting  female 
screws,  the  same  method  is  used,  but  a  tool  formed 
like  a  hook  is  used  that  its  point  may  eater  a  piece  of 
hollow  work  when  it  is  put  in  the  chuck  at  the  end  of 
the  mandril. 

This  method  of  cutting  screws  by  the  lathe  is  prefer- 
able to  anj  other,  as  it  admits  of  the  greatest  accuracy, 
aud  is  quite  general,  for  if  the  regulator  screw  t,  u  per- 
fect and  correct,  it  will  cut  a  correct  screw  of  any  kind, 
and,  by  having  a  number  of  wheels,  any  kind  of  screw 
may  be  cut,  and  any  form  of  thread,  either  sharp  or 
square ;  the  tool  used  for  it  may  be  either  a  single  point, 
or  a  screw  tool  such  as  before  described,  which  will 
cut  best,  because  it  guides  itself,  and,  therefore,  does 
not  throw  so  much  strain  upon  the  regulator  screw  f, 
of  the  sliding  rest  has  been  explained ;  it  is 


by  means  of 

one  of  the  greatest  modern  improvements  in  the  art  of 
turning  metal  to  employ  the  slide  rest,  for  all  kinds  of 
work,  which  it  will  do  with  the  greatest  dispatch  and 
accuracy,  and  without  any  labour  on  the  part  of  the 
workman. 

A  complete  sliding  rest  is  shewn  in  Figs.  3  and  4,  fitted 
to  the  triangle  bar  lathe,  the  first  of  these  figures,  is  in 
part  a  repetition  of  the  mandril  as  shewn  in  Fie.  1  ,*and 
its  frame,  to  shew  the  manner  in  which  the  slide  rest, 
applies  itself  to  the  work  held  ra  a  chuck,  at  the  end  of 
the  mandril,  the  slide  rest  has  two  horizontal  sliders  in 
directions  perpendicular  to  each  other,  to  one  of  these 
the  tool  is  firmly  attached,  and  by  means  of  screws 
with  handles,  the  sliders  and  the  tool  can  be  moved  in 
any  direction  to  follow  the  tool  to  the  work ;  12  in  both 
figures  is  a  frame  of  metal,  fitted  to  the  bar  of  the  lathe, 
and  provided  with  a  screw  beneath  to  fasten  it  at  any 
place ;  upon  its  upper  surface,  which  is  made  fiat,  two 
pieces  of  brass  are  screwed,  to  form  a  dove-tail  groove, 
m  which  a  steel  slider,  13,  is  fitted  to  move  with  free- 
dom and  precision;  a  screw  is  mounted  in  a  frame, 
and  is  tapped  into  a  piece  of  metal,  projecting  from  the 
lower  side  of  the  slider,  so  that  the  screw,  when  turned 
round  by  a  handle,  15,  fitted  on  its  square  end,  advances 
or  draws  back  the  slider  in  its  groove.  Upon  this  slider, 
a  frame,  16,  is  screwed,  having  a  second  slider  fitted 
on  the  top  of  it,  and  provided  with  a  screw,  17,  as  the 
former  to  move  it,  and  this  upper  slider  carries  a  piece 
of  metal,  18,  with  square  holes  through  it  in  two  op- 
posite directions  to  receive  the  tool,  and  a  screw  at  top 
to  fasten  it  in.   The  slide-rest  being  mounted  in  the 


;  manner  of  Fiat.  3  and  4,  upon  the  bar ;  the  upper  slider 
is  parallel  with  the  mandril,  and  the  lower  one  perpen- 
dicular thereto.    For  turning  flat  work,  the  tool  is  put  in 
as  there  shown:  Now,  by  turning  the  screw,  17,  of 
the  upper  slider,  the  tool  is  advanced  in  contact  with 
the  work,  which  is  mounted  as  in  Fig.  3 ;  then,  by  the 
other  screw,  15,  it  is  drawn  across  the  face  of  the 
work,  turning  it,  as  it  proceeds,  to  a  perfectly  flat  sur- 
face.   For  turning  a  cylinder,  mounted  between  cen- 
tres, the  tool  is  put  through  its  holder,  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  that  shewn  in  Fig.  3,  and  then  the 
screw,  15,  of  the  lower  slider  is  moved  to  adjust  the 
tool  to  the  diameter  of  the  intended  work,  and  the 
upper  slider  is  moved  by  its  handle,  17,  to  carry  the 
tool  along  die  length  of  the  cylinder,  and  cut  it  as  it 
goes :  the  whole  rest  can  be  fixed  at  any  part  of  the 
bar,  and  can  be  removed  instantly  if  required.  The 
slider  rest  will  also  turn  cones,  by  the  following  con- 
trivance:— The  frame,  16,  supporting  the  upper  slider, 
is  fitted  to  the  lower  slider  by  one  pin,  upon  which  the 
w  hole  frame  and  the  upper  slider  may  be  turned  round, 
and  fastened  at  any  inclination  by  two  screws  r  passing 
through  circular  grooves.    By  this  means,  the  upper 
slider  is  inclined  in  any  required  angle  to  the  mandril, 
and  will  then  torn  a  cone,  either  hollow  or  solid,  ac- 
cording as  the  tool  is  put  in  its  holder,  18,  in  one  or 
other  direction.   The  great  advantage  of  the  slide  rest 
is,  that  it  presents  the  tool  so  firmly  to  the  work  that  h 
will  not  retreat  in  the  least  when  any  protuberance 
comes  by,  but  cuts  it  away  if  the  strain  is  not  so  great 
as  to  break  the  tool,  but  of  this  there  is  no  danger  if  it 
is  properly  managed,  because  the  screw  advances  the 
tool  so  slowly  that  there  is  no  need  to  push  it  forwards 
suddenly,  as  it  is  often  unavoidable  in  turning  by  hand. 
The  sliders  are  often  divided  into  inches  and  subdivi- 
sions, by  which  the  work  can  be  made  exactly  to  any 
dimensions,  without  trouble;  any  two  things  may  be 
fitted  exactly  together ;  and  the  upper  slider  has  an 
index  to  shew  the  angle  of  inclination  which  it  make* 
with  the  lower,  when  set  for  turning  cones,  so  that  a 
hollow  cone  being  bored  out  in  a  chuck,  a  solid  plu^ 
may  be  turned  to  fit  it,  the  rest,  without  trial,  maim; 
it  certainly  of  the  true  angle.    A  very  convenient  uni- 
versal chuck  is  shewn  in  the  act  of  holding  the  piece  of 
work,  in  Figs.  3  and  4;  it  consists  of  a  flat  circular 
plate  D,  having  two  grooves  in  it  pointing  to  its  centre : 
these  grooves  contaiu  sliders,  which  have  steel  jaws  a, 
similar  to  those  of  a  vice,  attached  to  them,  for  the 
purpose  of  clamping  the  work  between  their  teeth 
The  sliders  go  through  the  plate  at  b  b,  Fig.  3,  and 
have  a  screw  c,  tapped  through  them  ;  one  end  of  (has 
screw  is  cut  with  a  tight-hand  thread,  and  the  oppcr 
site  end  has  a  left-hand  thread ;  so  that  the  iucJinatit  > 
of  the  spirals,  upon  the  two  ends,  are  contrary  to  each 
other;  by  mis  means,  when  the  screw  is  turned  one 
;  way  round,  by  means  of  a  key  applied  to  its  u 
will  cause  the  two  sliders  to  recede  mutually  from  the 
centre  of  the  chuck  ;  but,  on  turning  it  in  the  opposite 
direction,  they  will  advance  towards  each  other,  always 
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keeping  equally  distant  from  the  centre,  by  which  means 
any  piece  of  circular  work,  F,  may  be  held  on  the  lathe 
to  be  turned,  with  the  same  ease  and  steadiness  as  it 
would  be  fixed  in  the  vice  to  be  filed;  the  circular 
plate  is  screwed  against  a  centre  piece,  G,  which  is 
screwed  into  the  mandril,  and  is  cut  hollow  to  permit 
the  sliders  to  come  almost  close  to  each  odicr  when 
small  work  is  to  be  held  between  them ;  the  centre 
piece  lias  also  a  collar  for  the  reception  of  a  neck 
formed  in  the  middle  of  the  screw  between  the 
threads,  to  prevent  it  moving  endways,  or  the 
would  be  at  liberty  to  slide  backward  and  forward  in 
the  grooves  of  the  fiat  plate,  but  this  collar  makes  it 
all  fast. 

Metal-turning  tools.— The  tools  used  for  turning 
brass  or  cast  iron,  are  made  from  bars  of  steel ;  for  as 
those  who  turn  metal  are  usually  general  mechanics, 
they  make  the  tools  themselves,  and  adapted  for  any 
particular  occasion  they  require ;  the  principal  tools  arc 
gravers,  square  tools,  pointed  tools,  round  tools,  and 
lawks.  The  graver,  see  Fig.  6,  PI.  I,  is  made  like 
those  used  by  engravers,  from  a  square  steel  bar,  cut 
off  by  an  oblique  plane  at  the  end,  which  makes  a 
lozenge,  or  diamond  face,  and  produces  two  inclined 
edges  at  two  of  the  fiat  sides  of  the  bar ;  these  two  are 
inclined  opposite  ways,  so  that  the  graver  serves  either 
for  left  or  right-hand  work  by  only  turning  it  one  quarter 
round  to  bring  up  another  side.  The  point  formed  by 
the  acute  angle  in  which  the  two  inclined  edges  meet, 
is  beat  adapted  for  cutting  of  any  other  form,  and  is 
exceedingly  strong ;  the  fiat  sides  give  it  an  excellent 
bearing  upon  the  rest  5  another  convenience  of  the  graver 
is,  the  ease  with  which  it  is  sharpened,  which  is  an 
object  in  turning  hard  metal,  when  it  is  so  frequently  j 
necessary ;  it  only  requires  to  be  held  on  the  grind-stone  | 
in  the  proper  angle,  to  grind  the  diamond  face  away, 
and  thus  make  sharp  edges  with  the  two  flat  sides. 
Gravers,  and  all  tools  for  metal,  are  hardened  and 
tempered  to  a  light  straw  colour,  so  as  to  leave  them 
»ery  hard  ;  cast  steel  is  the  best  material.  The  graver 
u  used  to  rough  the  work,  its  point  being  used  to  cut 
grooves  all  over  the  surface  till  it  is  true,  and  then  the 
welved  edge  of  the  graver,  or  else  a  square  or  round 
it  smooth  and  a  proper  figure.   It  is  neces- 


sary in  beginning  to  turn  with  a  small  sharp  point,  for 
the  resistance  to  any  kind  of  edge,  would,  in  beginning, 
be  so  great  as  to  tear  every  thing  in  pieces.  Square 
tools  are  made  like  a  narrow  chisel,  except  that  they 
are  very  thick,  and  the  angle  of  the  edge  very  obtuse  ; 
the  upper  surface  which  is  flat,  is,  in  turning,  made  to 
point  to  the  centre  of  the  work.  Round  tools  are  like 
the  former,  except  that  the  edges  are  made  round  for 
forming  hollow  mouldings,  8cc. 

The  pointed  tool  has  two  inclined  edges  forming  a 
point  which  cut  grooves  in  any  piece  of  work ;  or  its 
edges  may  be  used  to  turn  shoulders  either  right  or 

Drills  of  various  sizes  to  bore  boles  in  chuck  work  ; 
tbey  are  fixed  in  handles. 


Right  and  left  side  tools,  such  as  before  described.  . 

Heel  tools  are  used  for  turning  wrought  iron,  steel 
or  copper;  they  are  made  with  edges  of  all  the  shapes 
above-mentioned,  but  the  end  where  the  edge  is  formed 
is  bent,  so  that  when  it  is  presented  to  the  work  in  its 
proper  direction,  the  handle  is  inclined  upwards,  iu 
such  a  position,  that  the  end  of  it  wDl  lay  on  the 
turner's  shoulder,  and  he  holds  it  down  firm  with  both 
his  hands,  the  heel  of  the  tool  being  supported  on  the 
rest.  The  metals  above-mentioned  are  of  a  fibrous 
texture,  and  tum  away  in  a  connected  shaving,  the  tools 
are  therefore  presented  in  the  direction  of  a  tangent  to 
the  work,  the  same  as  for  soft  wood ;  but  as  the  drift 
of  the  work  would  force  the  tool  eudways,  if  held  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  chisel,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  heel,  or  angle,  which  is  placed  immediately  upon  the 
rest,  then  the  long  handle  serves  to  guide  and  fix  it, 
and  by  elevating  the  end  the  edge  cuts  deeper. 

Cast  iron  is  turned  by  hook  tools ;  their  edges  are' 
formed  in  various  ways,  but  very  obtuse,  being  nearly 
a  right  angle  :  in  turning  they  are  held  iu  such  a  posi- 
tion, that  a  line  bisecting  the  angle  of  the  edge  is  made 
to  point  nearly  to  the  centre ;  but  as  the  work  is  usually 
large,  and  the  metal  very  hard,  some  contrivance  L> 
requisite  to  keep  the  tool  up  to  the  work,  they  are 
therefore  made  with  a  hook  which  has  the  edge  at  the 
end  of  it;  the  hook  part  is  laid  over  the  rest,  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  crow  bar  is  used  to  draw  out  a  spike 
or  nail,  and  then  by  raising  or  depressing  the  eua  of 
the  handle,  the  edge  is  caused  to  approach  or  recede 
from  the  work  with  any  required  force,  by  only  a  mo- 
derate power  applied  at  the  end  of  the  long  handle ; 
cannons,  and  other  heavy  cast-iron  work,  are  turned  in 
this  manner. 

The  chucks  used  for  turning  metal  are  different  from 
those  used  for  wood,  because  the  articles  are  so  various 
in  shape,  and  projecting  pieces  are  never  made  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  the  work,  as  can  be  done  in  wood ; 
small  brass  work  is  held  in  wood  chucks  ;  brass  wheels, 
collets,  rings,  8tc.  are  chucked  on  the  arbors,  Fig.  10,. 
or  1 1,  but  if  they  are  large,  and  require  to  have  the 
centre  hole  bored  or  turned  out,  they  are  fastened 
against  a  fiat  chuck,  by  screws  or  small  bolts  with  nuts 
at  the  back ;  this  method  is  very  general  for  all  kinds 
of  flat  work,  'and  the  lathe  should  have  two  or  three 
sizes  of  flat  circular  chucks,  turned  perfectly  true,  and 
drilled  with  a  great  number  of  holes  for  the  reception 
of  screws  in  any  part,  by  which  the  work  may  be  fixed 
against  it. 

The  universal  chuck  before  mentioned  at  Fig.  3,  will 
hold  almost  any  kind  of  work,  and  will  supersede  the 
necessity  of  most  others.  Some  turners  use  instead  of 
it  a  circular  box  with  three  or  four  holes  tapped  through 
the  sides  of  it  and  pointing  to  the  centre  j  this  is  conve- 
nient for  some  work,  because  it  admits  of  adjusting  the 
work  truly  to  the  centre.  The  steel  for  the  dies  used 
for  coning  are  checked  in  this  way. 

The  only  difference  iu  the  management  of  turning 
different  substances  is,  to  adapt  the  velocity  of  the 
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motion  to  the  nature  of  the  material ;  thus  wood  will 
work  beat  with  the  greatest  velocity  which  can  be  given 
-to  it,  and  of  course  a  thin  and  delicate  shaving  must 
be  cut  off;  brass  should  have  a  motion  about  half  as 
quick  as  wood ;  iron  and  steel  should  be  considerably 
less,  though  few  mechanics  atteud  to  this:  cast-iron 
must  go  very  slow,  and  the  chip  which  is  taken  off  will 
be  in  proportion,  in  order  to  save  time.    If  these  cir- 
cumstances are  not  attended  to,  the  edges  of  the  tools 
will  be  destroyed;  for  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  a  soft 
substance  will  wear  away  or  cut  the  hardest  steel  by 
only  giving  it  a  sufficient  velocity,  most  probably  by 
heating  or  softening  the  steel  just  at  the  edge ;  this  will 
be  avoided  by  properly  adjusting  the  velocity ;  for  this 
purpose,  the  pulley  or  mandril  is  made  with  a  number 
of  different  sized  grooves  for  the  band,  and  the  foot 
wheel  has  likewise  three  or  four  grooves  of  different 
sizes  corresponding  with  them,  so  that  by  shifting  the 
band  from  one  to  another,  any  required  velocity  may 
be  given.   A  complete  lathe  should  have  a  pulley  on 
the  axis  of  the  foot-wheel,  not  much  larger  than  that  < 
on  the  mandril,  for  turning  steel  or  cast-iron,  though 
this  material,  being  generally  used  for  very  large  work, ! 
is  not  often  turned  in  a  foot-lathe.    For  these  purposes 
a  large  massive  lathe  is  employed ;  it  is  generally  made 
in  cast-iron,  in  the  same  form  as  the  lathe  in  Plate  II, 
but  turned  by  a  steam-engine  or  horse-mill ;  the  endless  [ 
strap  which  communicates  the  motion  being  worked  j 
upon  a  live  and  dead  pulley  fitted  on  the  mandril,  for  j 
the  convenience  of  discontinuing  the  motion  at  plea-  j 
sure.    Mr.  Maudslay,  of  Westminster  road,  Lambelh, 
who  has  a  more  complete  and  extensive  turning-shop 
than  any  other  mechanic,  employs  the  triangle  bar  lathe 
for  the  largest  work,  the  bar  drawing  out  to  admit  it, 
and  all  his  lathes  are  provided  with  slide  rests  and  uni- 
versal chucks,  like  tig.  3,  which  instrument  be  first 
introduced  into  general  practice ;  his  lathes  are  made 
in  a  more  elegant  form  than  that  represented  in  our 
•Plate,  but  contains  all  the  same  parte  and  has  the  same 


*  The  reciprocating  motion  of  a  treadle  and  string,  like 
the  centre  lathe,  is  never  used  for  turning  large  work 
in  metal ;  as  the  time  and  labour  employed  to  do  it  in 
this  manner  would  be  too  great  to  answer ;  but  artists 
who  make  small  work,  as  watch  and  clock-makers,  arc 
constantly  in  the  habit  of  using. 

The  Turn  Bench. — This  is  a  small  centre  lathe  in 
which  the  motion  is  given  to  the  work  by  means  of  a 
bow,  like  that  used  for  drilling.  The  turn  bench,  Fig. 
14,  Plate  II,  is  a  very  convenient  kind  of  lathe  for 
small  centre  work,  for  it  requires  no  frame,  but  is  lield 
in  the  vice ;  A  A  is  the  bar,  made  of  iron,  very  straight 
and  true  at  one  end,  the  puppet  B  b  fastened  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  bar ;  it  ho s  a  bole  drilled  through  it  at 
top  to  receive  a  cylindric  steel  pin,  a,  which  is  the 
centre  point,  and  a  finger  screw,  b,  to  fasten  it ;  D  is 
u  puppet  similar  to  B,  but  moveable  along  the  bar  to 
any  place  to  suit  the  length  of  the  work,  where  it  may 
be  fixed  by  the  screw  d ;  E  is  a  socket  for  the  rest, 


sliding  on  the  bar,  and  furnished  with  a  screw,'  e;  k 
has  u  hole  through  it  perpendicular  to  the  bar,  to  con- 
tain the  slider /,  Fig.  15,  of  the  rest;  this  slider  when 
in  its  place,  touches  the  top  of  the  bar  A,  that  when 
the  socket  £  is  drawn  by  its  screw  e,  the  slider  f  is 
held  tight  from  moving  either  in  a  direction  perpendi- 
cular or  parallel  to  the  bar :  F  is  the  rest,  supported 
by  the  slider  f,  and  fixed  at  any  height  from  the  bar 
by  the  screw  g ;  the  steel  centre  points,  a  a,  have  a 
sharp  conical  point  at  one  end,  and  in  the  other  a  fine 
hole,  and  either  end  is  used  according  to  the  nature  of 
die  work. 

The  manner  of  using  the  turn  bench  will  be  best 
understood,  by  describing  the  method  of  making  a  small 
ring  or  collet  of  brass ;  a  piece  of  brass  plate  is  first  to 
be  selected,  of  the  proper  thickness,  and  the  bole  drilled 
and  opened  out  by  a  broach  to  the  intended  size,  then 
with  a  pair  of  conical-pointed  compasses  a  circle  is 
drawn  round  the  bole,  a  small  quantity  larger  than  the 
ring  to  be  made,  and  by  the  saw,  cold  chisel,  or  shears, 
the  brass  is  cut  out  to  the  circle,  and  smoothed  on  the 
edge  by  the  file ;  in  this  state  the  ring  is  to  be  driven 
tight  upon  an  arbor,  G,  sec  also  Fig.  10 ;  it  is  a  co- 
nical steel  wire,  with  sharp  points  at  the  ends  turned 
truly ;  several  sized  arbors  of  this  kind  accompany  a 
turn  bench  for  various  sized  works:  the  string,  or  rather 
catgut  of  a  drill-bow,  is  now  to  be  passed  round  the 
small  brass  pulley  H,  fastened  on  the  arbor,  and  ike 
arbor  and  collet  are  to  be  placed  in. the  turn  bench  bv 
first  sliding  the  puppet  D  on  the  bar  to  the  proper 
distance  to  receive  the  arbor,  and  fastening  it  by  the 
screw  d,  then  inserting  the  point  of  the  arbor  into  the 
hole  in  the  end  of  one  of  the  pins  a,  and  pushing  the 
other  up  till  the  arbor  has  no  shake,  the  screw  b  being 
turned  will  prevent  it  getting  loose;  the  rest  F  must 
now  be  fixed  opposite  to  the  work  and  close  to  it,  by 
the  screw  e,  and  set  rather  below  the  level  of  the  centre 
of  the  arbor ;  the  whole  turn  bench  being  screwed  in 
the  vice  by  the  part  n,  the  turning  is  begau  by  drawing 
the  bow  held  in  the  left  hand  backwards  and  forwards; 
this  causes  the  work  to  turn  round,  and  a  graver,  or 
other  turning  tool  before  described,  being  held  in  the 
right  hand  over  the  rest  to  the  work,  soon  cuts  it  to  s 
circular  figure.    In  the  same  manner,  by  means  of 
various  sized  arbors,  small  globes,  nuts,  or  any  other 
work  which  will  admit  of  having  a  bole  through  it, 
may  be  formed  in  the  turn  bench. 

A  different  method  is  employed  to  turning  pins  with 
heads,  small  spindles,  or  arbors  for  .wheels,  Sic. ;  these 
are  made  from  brass,  or  steel  wire,,  and  the  workman 
must  provide  himself  with  a  number  of  small  brass 
pulleys,  each  having  a  small  hole  through  it,  which 
holes  are  of  different  sizes,  to  suit  various  work;  if  ; 
piece  of  steel  wire  is  to  be  turned,  it  must  be  filed  u> 
points  at  the  ends,  and  one  of  the  ends  made  a  httk 
conical,  then  by  driving  it  into,  one  of  the  brass  pul- 
leys it  may  be  turned  by  the  bow,  in  the  same  mama 
as  the  collet  above  described.  But  for  some  peculiarly 
nice  work,  as  the  arbors  of  watch  wheels,  &c  which 
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arc  cylindrical,  abd  therefore  will  not  receive  a  bras; 
pulley  without  danger  of  slipping,  another  kind  of  pul- 
ley must  be  used ;  a  simple  one  fur  this  purpose  is 
made  of  wood,  and  has  a  conical  hole  through  it ;  this 
being  driven  on  the  cyluidric  wire  or  arbor,  will  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  size  of  it  without  bruising  or  dis- 
figuring the  work,  as  the  brass  pulley  would  if  it  should 
slip  about  it.  The  small  pulley  or  ferrule  shewn  at  Pig. 
13,  Plate  Clock-Wokk,  is  intended  for  this  kiud  of 
work ;  it  is  a  steel  ring  or  pulley,  having  a  small  bar  left 
across  it,  this  bar  is  tapped  to  receive  two  screws,  by  which 
another  moveable  bar  is  drawn  up  towards  the  fixed 
one ;  a  small  notch  is  filed  in  the  middle  of  each  bar 
to  bold  the  work,  and  by  the  screws  it  will  adapt  itself 
to  work  of  different  sizes ;  as  the  fixed  bar  is  in  the 
same  piece  with  the  pulley,  it  will  only  fit  one  size  of 
work  to  be  concentric  with  the  axis  of  it ;  but  this  is 
not  material  when  the  pulley  is  to  be  turned  by  a  drill 
bow,  for  the  string  passes  all  round  it,  and  will  not  be 
more  liable  to  slip  for  the  pulley  beiug  eccentric.  A 
brass  pulley,  made  like  Fig.  IS,  is  intended  to  be 
fitted  upon  work  which  requires  that  it  should  be 
concentric,  and  is  adjusted  by  means  of  its  three  or 
four  screws,  a  a,  as  described  before  for  the  centre 
lathe.    When  pins  are  to  be  turned  from  brass  wire, 
the  sharp  points  at  the  ends  of  the  pivots  a  a  of  die 
turn  bench  are  to  be  used,  and  corresponding  holes 
made  in  the  ends  of  the  brass  wire ;  for  if  points  were 
made  to  the  ends  of  the  brass,  there  would  be  danger 
that  they  would  be  worn  away  before  ,  the  work  was 
finished,  and  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  find  the  centre 
again ;  the  treatment  is  the  same  in  other  respects  as 
for  steel,  except  that  different  tools  are  used  for  cut- 
ting  it. 

In  turning  either  brass  or  steel  wire,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  wire  is  small,  and  is  not  of  sufficient 
strengdi  to  bear  turning,  or  it  may  be  iu  short  pieces, 
iu  such  cases  a  stock  is  employed ;  it  is  an  arbor  made 
of  steel,  with  a  bias.*  pulley  fixed  on  at  one  end,  the 
other  end  is  perforated  with  a  round  or  square  bole  to 
receive  the  end  of  the  short  piece  of  wire  which  is  to 
be  turned ;  this  wire  is  to  be  pointed  if  steel,  or  if 
brass,  it  should  have  a  small  hole  in  it  for  the  point  of 
the  turn  bench  centres,  a  a,  between  which  it  is  turned 
us  before-mentioned ;  a  notch  is  filed  in  the  stock  near 
its  hollow  end,  so  as  to  expose  the  end  of  wire  which 
is  driven  into  it  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  end 
of  a  screw  driver,  or  any  other  similar  tool  to  force 
out  the  wire,  for  after  it  is  turned  it  cannot  be  drawn 
by  the  pliers  or  vice  without  injuring,  or  perhaps 


for  making  sharp  points  to  pins ;  it  has  a  conical  hole 
drilled  up  it,  opening  into  a  notch  d,  filed  in  the  pointj 
the  article  to  be  turned  is  prepared  lor  this  poiut  by 
first  turning  it  by  the  common  centres  until  the  end  of  the 
work  is  small  enough  to  go  through  the  bole  in  the 
point,  and  project  into  the  notch  d ;  in  this  state,  the 
bearing  for  the  turn  is  taken  on  a  shoulder  which 
rests  against  the  end  of  the  point,  and  the  end  of  the 
pivot,  which  is  beyond  the  hole,  is  rein  v.  .i  from  the 
strain  occasioned  by  the  motion  of  the  bow  ;  and  may, 
in  this  state,  be  wrought  extremely  tine  by  tiles,  and, 
afterwards,  by  emery,  or  powder  of  rotten  stone,  spread 
on  the  end  of  a  piece  of  steel,  and  held  against  it. — See 
Watch-Work. 

Turn  benches  are  greatly  used  by  watch-finishers ;  in- 
deed, many  have  no  other  lathe  or  turning  machine 
than  a  turn  bench  and  a  turn.  Their  turn  benches  are 
often  made  and  finished  in  a  most  capital  manner.  The 
best  sort  are  called  Geneva  turn  benches,  and  are  like 
Jig-  14  in  shape;  they  are  made  of  iron,  and  case- 
hardened,  so  that  a  file  will  not  touch  them.  The 
points  a  a,  are  made  to  fit  their  sockets  very  truly,  and 
to  defend  diem  from  receiving  injury  from  the  end  of 
the  screw  b  b,  pieces  of  steel,  called  bridle-bits,  or, 
more  properly,  saddles,  are  placed  upon  them.  A 
square  hole  is  made  through  die  puppet,  intersecting 
bodi  the  hole  for  the  screw  b,  and  the  hole  for  the 
point  a,  at  right  angle*.  The  saddle  is  a  small  piece 
of  brass  inserted  into  this  hole,  covering  the  centre- 
point,  and  preventing  the  end  of  the  screw  from  touch- 
ing it,  at  the  same  time  giving  the  screw  a  firmer  hold 
of  die  point,  and  preserving;  both  point  and  screw  from 
injuring  each  other.  The  saddle  is  prevented  from 
dropping  out  of  its  hole,  when  the  screw  is  loose,  by  a 
screw  wliich  passes  through  a  square  piece  of  plate 
wliich  is  in  the  same  piece  with  the  saddle;  in  the  same 
manner,  a  steel  spring  is  interposed  between  the  end  of 
the  screw  d,  and  the  lower  side  of  the  bar  A  A;  and 
these  springs  act  when  the  screws  are  slack,  to  make 
the  puppets  slide  stiffly,  yet  smoothly,  along  the  bar 
A  A. 

A  wheel  and  a  pulley  are  sometimes  applied  to  a 
turn  bench  in  the  same  manner  as  die  cen 


destroying  the  work:  for  turning  very  small  work, 
round  hole  in  the  end  of  the  stock  will  answer  ve 


very 

well,  without  slipping,  but  the  larger  articles  must  be 
turned  in  a  stock  which  has  a  square  hole,  and  the  wire 
is  filed  square  to  go  into  it  Another  very  useful  ap- 
pendage to  the  turn  bench  is,  a  pin  or  pivot,  see  K, 
J  tg.  1 1,  PI.  Clock-work,  which  is  fixed  in  the  place 
of  the  centre  points,  a  or  a,  for  the  purpose  of  turn- 
ing exceedingly  fiue  pivots  to  the  arbors  of  wheels,  or 


centre  lathe  used 
by  millwrights.  It  is  dicn  called  a  throw,  and  is  used 
for  turning  small  screws,  &c,  iu  brass;  in  this  case,  a 
[  brass  pulley  as  large  as  will  conveniently  turn  in  the 
turn  bench,  is  fitted  upon  one  of  the  centre  points  a  ; 
an  opening  is  filed  out  in  the  pulley  exardy  similar  to 
one  of  the  openings  which  would  be  in  it  if  it  were  filed 
out  with  four  arms,  and  the  remaining  solid  pact  is 
tapped  with  several  holes  at  different  distances  from  the 
centre,  to  receive  pins,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  centre 
lathe  above  described.  The  pulley  is  turned  by  a  cat- 
gut band  from  a  wheel  worked  with  a  haudle;  the  wheel 
is  mounted  in  a  frame  fixed  on  a  board,  and  the  turn 
bench  is  set  up  in  a  frame  fixed  to  the  same  board,  be- 
fore it ;  the  arbors,  anil  other  pieces  of  media  uism, 
used  in  the  turn  bench,  are  turned  by  small  driwirs  made 
like  Fig.  5,  or  the  ends,  of  them  are  filed  square^  and 
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driven  into  pieces  of  brass  plate,  winch  are  pushed  ' 
round  by  the  pint  in  the  pulley. 

The  watch-maker's  turn,  shewn  in  PI. Clock-work, 
Fig.  1 1,  is  the  tool  in  which  he  turns  the  most  de- 
licate and  minute  work.  It  is  described  in  our  article 
Watch-wobk. 

Elliptical  Taming. — This  is  performed  in  the  same 
lathe  and  with  the  same  tools  as  the  circular  work,  but  the 
bthe  is  provided  with  a  chuck  which  causes  the  work  to 
traverse  in  a  very  curious  manner,  to  and  from  the 
centre  as  it  revolves,  so  that  a  tool,  held  up  against  it, 
will  cut  it  into  an  elliptical  figure  instead  of  a  circle. 
I  he  work  has  a  curious  appearance,  when  in  motion, 
for,  after  the  work  has  been  turned  truly  elliptical, 
every  part  of  the  circumference,  except  the  exact  point 
where  the  tool  is  applied,  appears  to  wabble,  or  be  ec- 
centric, in  a  great  degree,  but  that  one  point  of  the  cir- 
cumference runs  perfectly  true  and  regular,  the  same  as 
the  whole  circumference  of  circular  work  does.  The 
mode  of  action  of  this  ingenious  chuck  is  rather  difficult 
to  describe,  but  we  will  endeavour  to  give  an  idea  of  it, 
by  adverting  to  the  principle  of  its  action.  This  is  die 
same  as  the  trammel,  or  elliptic  compasses,  see  Fi 
16;  these  consist  of  a  circular  or  square  board  A 
B  II,  having  two  grooves  in  it  perpendicular  to  each 
other,  this  is  fixed  down  upon  the  surface  where  the 
ellipse  is  to  be  described ;  the  centre  lines  of  the 
grooves,  forming  the  two  diameters  thereof,  and,  of 
course,  their  intersection  its  centre,  so  that  the  curve 
will  be  traced  beyond  the  circumference  of  the  board 
by  means  of  a  pen  or  pencil,  which  is  fixed  at  C  to  a 
radical  bar  or  beam  E,  the  above  carries  two  points  or 
puis  F  G,  which  are  attached  to  dove-tailed  sliders  in- 
serted into  the  grooves  of  the  board  at  shewn  in  the 
figure ;  they  are  fitted  in  truly,  so  that  each  of  the  dove- 
tails have  a  motion  in  its  grooves,  G  moving  along 
B  B,  and  F  along  the  groove  A  A.  By  turning  about 
the  beam  E,  they  go  backwards  and  forwards  along  the 
cross  grooves,  so  that  when  the  beam  has  gone  half- 
way auout,  one  of  these  sliders  will  have  moved  the 
whole  length  ot  one  of  the  halves  of  the  cross,  and 
when  the  beam  has  gone  quite  round,  the  same  dove- 
tail has  got  back  the  whole  lengdi  of  the  cross.  The 
same  applies  to  the  other  dove-tail. 

The  pins  F  G  and  C  can  be  fixed  at  any  part  of  the 
beam  E  at  pleasure  (though  not  represented  so  in  the 
figure),  for  the  purpose  of  setting  it  to  draw  any  parti- 
cular ellipses ;  thus  place  the  beam  m  the  direction  of 
the  line  B  B,  then  the  pin  F  will  be  in  the  centre  of 
the  cross  grooves ;  now  fix  C  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  centre  F  as  is  equal  to  half  the  small  diameter  of 
the  ellipse,  and  set  G  so  far  distant  from  F  as  the  dif- 
ference of  the  two  diameters ;  consequently,  from  C  to 
G  will  be  equal  to  half  the  longest  diameter.  Now,  in 
turning  the  beam  round  from  the  direction  B  B  till  it 
comes  to  A  A,  the  point  F  will  depart  from  the  centre 
along  A,  and  G  will  approach  it  along  B,  till  h  gets  to 
the  centre ;  then  will  C  be  so  much  farther  from  the 
centre  as  F  is  distant  from  G,  and  has  in  its  circuit 


traced  one-fourth  of  an  ellipse ;  and,  the  beam  bemg 
turned  quite  round,  will  complete  the  whole  curve.  To 
shew  bow  this  apparatus  may  be  applied  to  turning,  we 
must  suppose  the  cross  groove,  made  in  a  round  board, 
as  large  again  as  the  figure;  then,  if  it  is  inverted, 
and  the  beam  E  held  fast  in  a  vice,  or  otherwise,  the 
board  with  the  cross  may  be  traversed  round  upon  the 
dove-tail*  in  the  same  manner  as.  the  beam  could  be 
traversed  round  upwi  the  board :  Now,  if  we  suppose 
a  tracing  point,  fixed  exactly  opposite  the  place  where 
the  tracing  point  C  is  fixed  to  the  beam,  it  is  evident 
its  point  will  trace  the  same  ellipsis  on  the  back  of  the 
board,  which  was  before  described  on  the  face  of  the 
surface  it  laid  upon ;  or,  a  chisel  beiog  held  fast  here, 
will  cut  the  board  elliptical  when  turned  round,  and 
being  successively  applied  at  different  points  along  the 
line  of  the  beam  E,  a  series  of  concentric  ellipses  mar 
be  turned  in  the  board  to  make  mouldings  for  picture- 
frames  or  other  ornaments ;  the  distance  of  the  two  fixed 
pins  F  and  G  being  altered,  will,  at  pleasure,  vary  the 
proportion  between  the  diameter  of  the  ellipses  in  the 
same  manner  as  before  described. 

The  oval  chuck  is  constructed  in  a  different  manner 
from  this,  though  it  preserves  the  same  movements.  It 
consists  of  three  parts — the  chuck,  the  slides,  and  the 
circle.  The  chuck  II  H,  JFTg.  17,  is  attached  to  the 
mandril,  by  a  screw  projecting  from  the  centre  of  it  be- 
hind, and  turning  round  with  it.  Fig.  18  is  a  view  of  the 
chuck  behind,  where  the  screw  is  mailed  h;  the  chock 
has  a  dove-tailed  groove  formed  in  it  at  the  part  for  the 
reception  of  a  slider  K,  which  traverses  freely  in  the 
groove ;  this  is  formed  as  the  figure  shews,  by  pieces 
a  tt  screwed  to  the  chuck  on  each  side.  TXnt  centre  of 
the  slider  in  front  has  a  screw  L,  Fig.  17,  projecting 
from  it,  by  which  a  wooden  chuck  may  be  screwed 
against  the  slider,  and  any  work  can  be  fixed  in  it  in  the 
usual  manner,  so  that  the  work,  at  the  same  time  it 
tnras  round,  by  the  morion  of  the  chuck,  has  a  sbdir.* 
motion  across  the  cutter,  which  being  given  in  a  certain 
line  produces  an  elliptic  motion.  The  sliding  motion  is 
given  by  the  circle,  Fig.  19.  This  is  a  ring  of  bras* 
M  attached  fast  to  the  puppet  of  the  lathe,  the  mandnl 
passing  through  the  aperture  N :  the  ring  has  a  fiat 
plate  O,  to  strengthen  it,  and  forming  two  bends  at 
the  ends,  which  have  screws  P  Q  tapped  through  them . 
and  pointing  exactly  to  each  other;  these  screws  have 
sharp  points  which  enter  small  holes  in  each  side  of  the 
puppet,  and  the  back  of  the  circle  M  fying  flat  against 
the  front  of  the  puppet,  is,  by  this  means,  fixed  fast; 
the  two  screws  PQ  being  then  horizontal,  and  both 
pointing  to  the  centre  of  the  mandril ;  but,  by  screwing 
one  screw  in,  and  the  other  out,  the  whole  circle  nwy 
be  brought  forwards  horizontally  so  as  to  give  it  any  re- 
quired degree  of  eccentricity  from  the  mandril,  and  k 
will  be  stationary  wherever  it  is  placed.  Fig.  19,  which 
is  a  back  view  of  the  chuck,  shews  two  grooves  nude 
through  it ;  then  admit  the  shanks  of  two  straight-edge^ 
pieces  of  steel  R  R,  which  are  firmly  attached  to  the 
slider  by  a  screw  for  each,  as  shewn  at  p  p,  Fig.  17, 
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in  front  thereof.  The  two  inside  edges  of  R  are  ex- 
actly parallel,  and  the  distance  between  them  is  exactly 

rl  to  the  diameter  of  the  outside  of  the  riug  M, 
h  is  included  between  them,  when  the  cbuck  is 
screwed  to  the  mandril,  and  the  circle  fixed  to  the 
poppet,  as  above-mentioned.  Suppose  then,  the  circle  M 
»  set  concentric  with  the  mandril,  which  being  turned 
roond,  causes  the  chuck  and  slider  together  with  the 
work  attached  to  the  screw  L,  to  revolve ;  but  the  work 
will  now  run  in  a  circle,  and  turn  circular  work  as 
usual,  because  the  slider  is  guided  by  its  claws  R  U, 
embracing  the  circle  M,  to  keep  the  same  position  in 
its  groove  hi  the  chuck,  during  all  the  parts  of  a  revo- 
lution. Now  place  the  tool  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  centre  that  it  will  describe  a  circle  of  equal  diame- 
.  ter  to  the  breadth,  or  smallest  diameter  of  the  ellipses 
intended  to  be  turned  (this  is  best  done  by  fixing  the 
tool  in  the  slide  rest).  Now  turn  about  the  mandril  till 
the  slider  comes  horizontal,  and  settiug  the  circle  M 
eccentric  by  its  screws  P  and  Q,  it,  of  course,  moves 
the  slider  in  the  groove,  and  also  the  work  with  it, 
farther  from  the  centre,  because  the  two  steel  pieces 
R  H,  at  the  back  of  the  slider,  include  the  circle  be- 
tween them.  The  quality  of  eccentricity  given  to  the 
ring  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  two  diame- 
ters of  the  required  ellipses,  so  that  the  work  shall 
-move  or  throw  out  a  sufficient  distance  to  bring  the 
point  of  the  tool  as  much  beyond  the  circle  first  de- 
scribed, as  the  length  of  die  ellipses  exceed  the 
breadth  ;  the  point  of  the  tool  will  now  be  at  one  end 
of  the  longest  diameter,  and  here  we  will  commence 
to  trace  the  curve  all  round.  In  turning  the  mandril 
round  till  the  slider  comes  vertical,  it  must  return  in  its 
groove  to  the  place  it  first  occupied,  viz.  the  centre ; 
because  the  circle  M  which  guides  it,  is  not  eccentric 
in  a  vertical  direction,  though  it  is  in  the  horizontal.  In 
this  motion,  the  point  of  tba  tool  has  described  oue 


quadrant  of  an  ellipsis,  because  it  gradually  approached 
the  centre  a  quantity  equal  to  the  eccentricity  of  the 
circle  M.  By  continuing  to  turn  it  round  farther,  the 
circle  will  cause  the  slider  to  move  out  the  other  way 
from  the  centre,  in  its  groove,  until  it  comes  again  ho- 
rizontal, when  it  will  be  at  the  greatest  throw-out,  as 
the  turners  call  eccentricity ;  and  the  point  of  the  tool 
will  be  at  the  other  end  of  the  lougest  diamater,  having 
described  one  half  the  curve.  Continuing  forwards,  till 
the  slider  becomes  vertical,  it  will  be  eccentric  again, 
the  tool,  at  the  breadth  of  the  oval,  having  finished 
three  quarters  of  the  ellipses ;  and,  in  turning  the  next, 
or  fourth  quarter,  the  slider  throws  out  till  it  comes 
horizontal,  and  brings  the  work  to  the  position  where  it 
first  set  out,  viz.  at  the  greatest  eccentricity,  and  the  tool 
at  die  end  of  the  longest  diameter  of  the  ellipse. 

The  reader  will  not,  perhaps,  easily  recognize  the 
simple  trammel  in  this  complicated  chuck,  though  it 
has,  in  reality,  the  same  movement.  Thus  recurring 
to  our  first  idea  of  a  board,  with  two  cross  grooves  in 
the  back  of  it,  turning  round  on  two  fixed  pins  which 
enter  dove-tails  in  those  grooves.  Suppose,  that  one  of 
the  pins  is  extended  to  a  large  ring  M,  the  groove  being 
pro  portions bly  widened  to  receive  it,  will  have  the  same 
effect ;  this  groove  is  two  pieces  of  steel  R  R,  which 
have  straight  edges  made  truly  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  perpendicular  to  the  length  of  the  slider  K,  which 
carries  them.  The  other  fixed  pin  is  represented  by 
the  mandril,  and  the  slider  K  being  always  confined  in 
a  right  line  across  it,  has  the  same  effect  as  a  pin  enter- 
ing a  straight  groove. 

In  turning  oval  work,  in  wood,  the  same  tools  are 
used  as  for  circular  work,  but  they  must  be  very  deli- 
cately used,  because  the  circumference  of  the  work 
moves  with  such  an  unequal  velocity,  at  different  parts 
of  its  revolution,  that  it  is  liable  to  draw  the  tool  in, 
if  too  much  hold  is  taken  in  the  first  i 


WATCH  AND  CLOCK-MAKING. 


The  term  watch  is  commonly  applied  to  pocket  or 
portable  time-keepers,  and  such  of  these  as  are  in- 
tended for  the  more  curious  purpose?,  have,  of  late 
years,  been  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence,  both 
regarding  their  theory  and  execution.  But  in  the  vari- 
ous approaches  to  the  present  high  state  of  improve- 
ment, no  one  appears  to  have  made  so  great  a  stride  at 
once  as  the  late  eminent  Dr.  Hooke,  by  his  excellent 
contrivance  of  applying  a  spiral  spring  to  the  arbor  of 


the  balance,  by  which  means  effects  are  produced  on  its 
vibrations  similar  to  the  action  of  gravity  on  the  pendulum 
of  a  clock.  Since  this  great  improvement  of  Dr.  Hooke'*, 
I  very  little  has  been  added  to  common  pocket  watches. 
The  principal  changes  they  have  undergone  has  been  b 
respect  to  their  form,  and,  in  this  respect,  the  utility  of 
the  instrument  has  been  somewhat  sacrificed  to  trie 
fashion  of  the  day.  Before  Dr.  Hooke's  improvements, 
the  performance  of  watches  was  so  very  irregular  that 
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they  were  considered  a*  serving  only  to  give  the  time, 
for  a  few  hours,  and  this,  in  rather  a  random  kind  of 
way  ;  and,  accordingly,  they  were  constructed  so  as  to 
be  wound  twice  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  to  be  set  oc- 
casionally ;  and  for  a  longer  period  there  could  be  no 
trust  in  them.  However,  it  was  found  to  be  of  some 
advantage  to  carry  about  die  time  even  in  this  iucorrect 


way.  Various  attempts  were  made  by  Dr.  Hooke  to 
render  their  performance  more  regular.  One  method 
was,  by  applying  a  loadstone  so  as  to  affect  the  balance 
in  the  manner  that  gravity  affects  die  pendulum,  and 
this  appears  to  be  an  ingenious  notion ;  for,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  this,  as  4  kind  of  artificial  gravity,  a  pen- 
dulum might  be  made  to  vibrate,  either  in  the  plane  of 
the  horizon,  or  in  any  degree  inclined,  as  well  as  per- 
pendicular to  it.  But  this  scheme  was  found  to  appear 
better  in  theory  than  in  practice,  and  a  tender  spring  was 
next  applied  to  produce  effects  analogous  to  the  former, 
by  makuig  one  cud  of  it  play  backwards  and  forwards 
with  die  balance,  so  that  the  balance  acted  like  the  bob 
of  the  pendulum,  and  the  tender  spring  as  gravity  upon 
it ;  and  after  various  trials  and  changing  the  form  of  this 
spring  to  tliat  of  the  spiral,  it  might  be  said  to  be  re- 
solved into  this  scheme  at  last. 

The  principles  of  watches  thus  improved,  they  were 
soon  brought  to  a  wonderful  degree  of  accuracy  by  that 
admirable  artist  Mr.  Tompion.  They  w  e  re  made  at 
first  with  two  balances,  each  having  die  like  number  of 
teeth,  and  running  in  one  another;  of  course,  they 
moved  in  contrary  directions,  and,  therefore,  their  mo- 
tion could  not  be  disordered  by  sudden  turns  or  jerks  of 
the  watch.  Both  balances  had  spiral  springs  applied  to 
their  centres,  though  die  pallets  were  fixed  to  one  only. 
These  curious  watches  appear,  by  various  testimonies, 
to  have  been  executed  about  the  year  1658.  On  one 
of  these  double-balance  watches,  presented  to  King 
Charles  the  Second,  was  this  inscription — "  Robert 
Hook,  inven.  1658 :  T.  Tompion,  fecit,  1675." — This 
watch  appears  to  have  been  wonderfully  approved  of  by 
the  King,  and  the  invention  got  into  great  repute,  and 
was  much  spoken  of  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  parti- 
cularly its  fame  flew  into  France,  and  the  Dauphin  had 
two  made  for  him  by  the  hand  of  that  eminent  artist 
Mr.  Tompion. 

After  these  inventions  of  Dr.  Hooke,  Mr.  Huygens's 
watch,  with  a  spiral  spring,  came  abroad  and  made  a 
great  noise  in  England,  as  if  the  longitude  could  now 
be  found. 

Mr.  Huygens's  watch  agreed  with  Dr.  Hooke's  in 
the  application  of  the  spring  to  the  balance,  but  Huy- 
gens's had  a  longer  spring,  and  the  beats  were  much 
■lower;  and  his  verge  had  a  pinion  (like  the  present 
lever-watches)  instead  of  pallets,  and  had  an  interme- 
diate wheel  acting  in  the  pinion  so  as  to  turn  it  more 
than  once  round  every  vibration,  and  to  this  wheel  were 
the  pallets  fixed  on  which  the  crown-wheel  acted.  Dr. 
Derbara  has  suggested  that,  probably,  Mr.  Huygens's 
fancy  was  at  first  set  to  work  by  some  intelligence  he 
might  have  received  of  Dr.  Hooke's  invention  from 


Mr.  Oldenburg,  or  others,  his  correspondents  here  in 
England.*  Mr.  Oldenburg  vindicates  himself  against 
this  charge  in  the  Phil.  Trans.  Kos.  1 18,  129. 

Dr.  Derham  speaks  of  Mr.  Huygens's  contrivance 
as  being  very  pretty  and  ingenious,  but  remarks,  that  it 
is  subject  to  some  defects ;  for  instance,  "  whenever 
the  watch  stands  still,  that  it  will  not  go  again  until  it  be 
set  a  vibrating,,  which,  though  it  be  no  defect  to  a 
pendulum-clock,  may  be  one  in  a  pocket-watch,  which 
is  exposed  to  continual  jogs:  also,  it  doth  somewhat 
vary  in  its  vibrations,  making  sometimes  longer,  some- 
times shorter,  turns,  and  so  some  slower,  some  quick tr 
vibrations.*' 

We  have  remarked  above,  that  the  operation  of  the 
pendulum-spring,  when  applied  to  the  watch-balance, 
'  is  analogous  to  the  action  of  gravity  upon  the  pendulum 
of  a  clock,  and  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  offer  a 
few  words  in  explanation  of.  {f  the  bob  of  a  pendu- 
lum be  drawn  aside  any  certain  number  of  degrees  from 
its  perpendicular  state  or  point  of  rest,  and  then  let 
freely  go,  d>e  action  of  gravity  upon  it  will  bring  it 
back  again  to  its  lowest  point,  but,  as  in  its  passage 
thither,  it  will  have  acquired  a  certain  momentum,  this 
will  carry  it  up  nearly  as  far  on  the  opposite  side  the 
perpendicular,  when  the  same  operation  will  again  take 
place  ;  and,  in  this  way  (if  the  pendulum  be  steadily 
supported),  the  vibrations  will  continue  for  many  noun 
without  any  fresh  impulse  being  given.  So,  in  respect 
to  the  watch-balance,  if  it  be  put  into  its  place  (inde- 
pendent of  the  wheel-work),  with  die 
properly  attached  to  it,  and  the  outer  end  of  this 


•  As  the  honour  of  this  invention  ha*  been  daisied  by  so  formi- 
dablc  a  nvnl  as  the  late  celebrated  Huygens,  it  seem,  doe  to  the 
memory  of  Hooke,  to  stole  a  few  unquestionable  far*. — Tbt( 
Hooke  bad,  many  yrssrs  before  Hnvgen*  tmntumtU  ti,  d»c..vcn4 
the  invention,  is  certain,  as  appears  by  what  is  related  in  use  (Uv 
tory  of  the  Royal  Society  (p.  547  ),  where  other  of  fats  invention 
are  menliooed:  it  is  said—"  There  lure  been  invented  several  sorts 
of  Pendutum-H'atchrt  for  the  pocket,  wherein  the  motion  U  rega- 
lated  by  spring*,  Ae/'f — |  Waller  (secretary  to  the  Royal  Soeietj  X 
(jives  sonic  account  of  tbe  Life  of  Hooke,  'and  he  there  quotes  a 
Letter  from  Sir  Robert  Moray  to  Mr.  Oldenburg,  dated  Sept.  so, 
1665,  from  Oxford.  Sir  R.  Moray  (addressing  lutnaelf  to  Mr.  Old- 
uilxirg),  says—*'  You  will  be  the  first  I  bat  knows  when  his  watches 
will  be  ready  (meaning  Huygens),  and  I  will  therefore  expect  from 
you  an  account  of  them,  ana  if  he  impart!  to  yau  what  be  Woes,  ttl 
tne  know  of  it ;  to  that  purpose,  yon  may  ask  him  if  he  doth  ant 
apply  a  spring  to  the  arbor  of  the  balance,  and  that  will  give  bias 
occasion  to  say  aomrwliat  to  yon  :  it  it  be  HuU,  yoa  mav  tell  Mr,,  what 
Hooke  Ins  done  in  tint  matter,  and  what  ha  Intend,  more."  Hu>- 
«cns  »  discovery  was  first  published  in  the  Journal  des  Seavaas,  and 
from  thence  in  the  Philos.  Tram,  for  March  tS,  1©7\  ahont  tea 
year*  after  the  above  letter  was  written,  and  near  fifteen  j  ears  after 
Hnokcfe  first  discovery  of  it.  Bol.  according  to  Drrham,  else  invee- 
tiou  which  best  answered  expectation,  was  at  last  executed  with  tws 
balances,  that  both  balances  had  ti.e  same  uaintwr  of  teeib,  which, 
running  in  each  other,  caused  both  balances  to  vibrate  alike.  The*? 
teeth  were  not  ent  in  the  rims  of  the  balance,  but  each  balance  had 
a  small  uheel  imtti-r  it,  and  tluw  wheels,  luniiiic  in  one  Juotnc. 
caused  both  to  move  with  the  same  velocity,  tamuja  in  coauran  di- 
rections, and  each  of  these  balances  had  its  spiral  spring,  thor^b 
the  paUets  were  fixed  to  one  only. 

t  See  Sprat's  History  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Uphove,  ami  ether  articles  to  tbii  purpose,  p.  5  and  6,  r-t 
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fixed  in  hs  proper  stud  (in  tbe  pottance-plate),  and  the 
balance  moving  freely  on  its  pivots.  If  in  this  stale  of 
things  you  draw  the  balance  several  degrees  from  its  point 
of  rest,  and  then  give  it  free  liberty,  the  elastic  power  of 
the  spring  (which  must  have  been 


spring  (whicb  must  have  been  bent  in  this  opera- 
tion), will  act  upon  it  similar  to  the  action  of  gravity 
upon  the  pendulum-bob,  to  bring  it  back  to  its  point  of 
rest;  but,  in  this  instance  also,  a  certain  momentum 
being  acquired  in  its  passage,  the  balance  will  be  carried 
thereby  nearly  as  far  on  the  opposite  side  tbe  point  of 
rest,  and,  in  this  way,  the  vibrations  will  be  continued  ' 
awhile  without  a  fresh  impulse  being  given ;  and  this  | 
experiment  serves  to  shew  in  what  manner  the  pendu- 
lum-spring enables  a  watch  to  operate  upon  a  balance 
of  much  superior  weight  to  what  it  would  otherwise 
carry,  by  which  a  great  advantage  is  gained,  for  the 
effects  of  the  pendulum-spring  are  two-fold :  in  the  first 
place,  it  empowers  the  watch  to  carry  a  balance  of  such  ! 
weight  as  to  acquire  a  sufficient  momentum  to  resist,  in 
a  great  measure,  the  inequalities  of  the  main-spring  and 
the  train  of  the  wheeb,  aud,  also,  by  causing  an  in- 
crease of  velocity  ;  as  the  arc  of  the  vibration  increases, 
the  various  vibrations,  though  different  at  to  the  quan- 
tity of  the  arc,  are  nearly  brought  to  an  equality  in  re- 
spect to  time,  or  made  what  is  called  isochronal. 

In  respect  to  balance-rings,  it  is  wonderful  that  the 
English  artists  should  not,  long  since,  have  taken  ex- 
ample! from  tbe  French,  in  totally  throwing  aside  steel 
balances  ;  and  no  opportunity  should  be  lost  in  explain- 
ing the  pernicious  effects  of  using  them.  It  must  ap- 
pear obvious  to  every  body,  that  the  regular  perform- 
ance of  a  watch  must  depend  on  the  regular  vibrations 
of  the  balance,  and,  that  whatever  disturbs  tbe  latter, 
must,  in  tbe  same  degree,  affect  the  former.  And  it 
has  been  found,  by  experience,  that  steel  balances,  in 
genera],  possets  more  or  leas  of  magnetism,  and  that 
most  of  them,  on  trial,  exhibit  a  distinct  polarity.  Now, 
it  is  impossible  that  there  can  be  any  watch  with  u  balance 
pretty  strongly  impregnated  with  this  quality,  however 
excellent  its  constructiou  in  other  respects,  but  must  be 
subject  to  great  inequalities  in  its  going,  and  these  will 
be  produced  by  a  variety  of  causes,  such  as  change 
of  position  of  the  watch  j  or  by  the  wearer  of  it 
carrying  any  thing  in  his  pocket,  formed  of  iron  or  of 
steel;  and.  more  particularly,  by  the  near  approach  to 
any  thing  that  itself  possesses  magnetism.  Tbe  late  Dr. 
Knight  was  well  aware  of  this  pernicious  influence, 
many  years  ago,  and  it  was  a  common  practice  with 
him  when  any  gentlemen  came  to  see  his  magnetical  ap- 
paratus, to  warn  them,  before  they  entered  the  room, 
that,  if  they  had  watches,  with  steel  balances,  in  their 
pockets,  they  would  infallibly  be  spoiled  by  approach- 
ing his  magnetical  mass. 

To  explain  the  mechanism  of  a  watch  it  is  necessary 
to  refer  to  tbe  Plate,  Watch-Work,  which  contains 
drawings  of  a  sunk  pocket  watch  of  the  best  construction 


removed.  Fig.  2  is  a  plan  of  the 
exhibited  at  one  view,  for  which  pur- 


are  engraved 
wheel-work  s 

pose  the  upper  plate  of  tbe  watch  is  removed.  Fig.  3 
is  a  plan  of  the  balance,  and  the  work  situated  upon 
tbe  upper  plate.  Fig.  4  shews  the  great  wheel  and 
the  nottance  wheel  detached.  Fig.  5,  the  spring  barrel, 
chain,  and  fusee  detached ;  and  Fig.  6  is  an  elevation 
of  all  the  movements  together,  the  works  being  sup- 
posed to  be  opened  out  into  a  straight  line,  to  exhibit 
them  all  at  once;  Fig.  7  is  a  detached  view  of  the 
balance,  and  what  is  called  the  escapement,  in  action. 

Tbe  principal  frame  for  supporting  the  acting  parts 
of  the  watch,  consists  of  two  circular  plates,  marked 
C  and  D  in  the  figures ;  of  these  the  former  is  called 
I  the  upper  plate,  and  D  is  called  tbe  pillar  plate,  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  four  pillars,  £  E,  which  unite 
tbe  two  plates  and  keep  them  a  proper  distance  asunder, 
being  fastened  firmly  into  the  lower  plate;  tbe  other 
ends  pass  through  holes  made  in  tbe  upper  plate,  C, 
and  small  pins  being  put  through  the  ends  of  the  pil- 
lars, keep  all  together;  but  by  drawing  out  these  pins, 
tbe  whole  watch  may  be  taken  to  pieces ;  the  pivots  of 
the  several  wheels  being  received  in  small  holes  made 
in  these  plates,  they  of  course  fall  to  pieces  as  soon 
as  the  plates  are  separated. 

The  maintaining  power  is  a  spiral  steel  spring,  which 
is  coiled  np  close  by  a  tool  used  for  the  purpose,  and 
put  into  a  brass  box  called  the  barrel ;  it  is  marked  A 
in  all  the  figures,  aud  shewn  separate  in  Fig.  5,  with 
the  spring  in  it:  tbe  spring  has  a  book  at  the  outer. end 
of  its  spiral,  whicb  is  put  through  a  hole,  o,  Fig.  5, 
in  the  side  of  the  barrel,  and  rivetted  fast  thereto ;  die 
inner  end  of  the  spiral  has  an  oblong  opening  cut 
through  it,  to  receive  a  hook  upon  the  barrel  arbor,  B, 
Fig.  5 ;  the  pivots  of  this  arbor  pass  through  die  top 
and  bottom  of  tbe  barrel,  and  one  of  them  is  filed 
square  to  bold  a  ratchet  wheel,  b,  Figt.  1  and  6,  which 
has  a  click  and  retains  the  arbor  from  turning  round, 
except  in  one  direction;  the  two  pivots  of  the  arbor 
are  received  in  pivot  holes  in  the  plates  C  D  of  the 
watch,  and  tbe  pivot  which  has  the  ratchet  wheel  upon 
it,  passes  through  the  plate,  and  the  wheel  marked 
b,  Figt.  1  and  6,  with  its  click,  is  therefore  on  the 
outside  of  the  pillar  plate  D  of  tbe  watch;  the  top 
of  the  barrel  has  a  cover  or  lid  fitted  into  it,  through 
whicb  the  upper  pivot  of  the  arbor  projects ;  thus  the 
arbor  of  the  barrel  is  to  be  considered  as  a  fixture,  the 
click  of  the  ratchet  wheel  preventing  it  from  turning 
round,  and  the  interior  end  of  the  spiral  spring  being 


is  stationary  likewise.  The  barrel 
thus  mounted  has  a  small  steel  chain,  d,  Figt.  2  and  6, 
coiled  round  its  circumference,  and  attached  to  it  by 
a  small  hook  of  the  chain  which  enters  a  little  hole, 
made  the  circumference  of  the  barrel  at  its  upper  end ; 
the  other  extremity  of  this  chain  is  hooked  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  fusee,  marked  F,  Figt.  2,  5  and  6, 
and  the  chain  is  disposed  either  upon  the  circumference 
of  the  barrel,  or  in  the  spiral  groove  cut  round  the 
for  its  reception,  the  arbor  of  which  has  pivots 
7  E  at 
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at  the  ends,  which  are  received  into  pivot  boles  made 
in  the  plates  of  the. watch ;  one  pivot  is  formed  square 
and  projects  through  the  plate,  to  adapt  the  key  by 
which  the  watch  is  wound  up. 

It  ii  evident  that  when  the  fusee  is  turned  by  the 
Match-key,  it  will  wind  the  chain  off  the  circumference 
of  the  barrel  on  itself;  and  as  the  outer  end  of  the 
spring  is  fastened  to  the  barrel,  and  the  other  is  hooked 
to  the  barrel  arbor  (which,  as  before-mentioned,  is 
prevented  from  turning  by  the  click  of  the  ratchet 
wheel,  a  b,  beneath),  the  spring  will  be  coiled  up  into 
a  smaller  compass  than  before,  and  by  its  reaction  will, 
when  the  key  is  taken  off,  turn  the  barrel,  and  by  the 
chain  turn  the  fusee  and  give  motion  to  the  wheels  of 
the  watch,  which  will  be  hereafter  described.  The 
ftwee  has  a  spiral  groove  cut  round  it,  in  which  the 
chain  lies ;  this  groove  is  cut  by  au  engine,  in  such  a 
form  that  the  chain  shall  pull  from  the  smallest  part 
or  radius  of  the  fusee,  when  the  spring  is  quite  wound  j 
up,  and  therefore  acts  with  its  greatest  force  on  the 
chain ;  from  this  point  the  groove  gradually  increases 
in  diameter,  so  as  the  spring  unwinds  and  acts  with  less 
power,  the  chain  operates  on  a  larger  radius  of  the  fusee, 
so  that  the  effect  upon  the  arbor  of  the  fusee,  or  the 
cog-wheel  attached  to  it,  may  always  be  the  same,  and 
cause  the  watch  to  go  with  regularity. 

To  prevent  too  much  chain  being  wound  upon  the 
fusee,  and  by  mat  means  breaking  the  chain  or  over- 1 
straining  the  spring,  a  contrivance  called  a  guard-gut  is ! 
added ;  it  is  a  small  lever,  e,  Fig.  «,  moving  on  a  stud  fixed ! 
to  the  upper  plate  C  of  the  watch,  and  pressed  down-  | 
wards  by  a  small  spring,  f;  as  the  chain  is  wound 
upon  the  fusee,  it  rises  in  the  spiral  groove,  and  lifts 
up  the  lever  until  it  touches  the  upper  plate,  and  it  is 
then  in  a  position  to  intercept  the  edge  or  tooth,  g,  of 
the  spiral  piece  of  metal  seen  on  the  top  of  the  fusee, 
and  thus  stops  it  from  being  wound  up  any  further. 

The  power  of  the  spring  is  transmitted  to  the  balance 
by  means  of  several  cog-wheels,  which  multiply  the 
number  of  revolutions  that  the  chain  makes  on  the 
fusee,  to  such  a  number,  that  though  the  last  or  balance 
wheel  turns  <J'Z  every  minute,  the  fusee  will  at  the 
same  time  turn  so  slowly,  that  the  chain  will  not  all 
be  drawn  off  from  it  in  less  than  twenty-eight  or  thirty 
hours,  and  it  makes  one  turn  in  four  hours;  this  as- 
semblage of  wheels  is  called  the  train  of  the  watch. 
The  first  cog-wheel,  G,  is  attached  to  the  fusee,  and 
is  called  the  great  wheel ;  it  is  shewn  separated  from 
the  fusee  in  Fig,  4,  having  a  hole  through  the  centre 
to  receive  the  arbor  of  the  fusee,  and  a  projecting  ring 
upon  its  surface ;  the  under  surface  of  the  base  of  the 
fusee  is  shewn  in  JFYg.  5,  at  F,  having  a  circular  cavity 
cut  in  it  to  receive  the  corresponding  ring  upon  the 
great  wheel  G,  Fig.  4;  a  ratchet  wheel,  i,  is  fixed 
fast  upon  the  fusee  arbor,  and  sunk  within  the  cavity 
excavated  in  the  lower  surface  of  the  fusee.  When  the 
wheel  and  fusee  are  put  together,  a  small  click,  h, 
Fig.  4,  takes  into  the  teeth  of  the  ratchet  i;  as  the 
fWe  is  turned  by  the  watch-key  to  wind  up  the  watch, 


this  click  slips  over  the  sloping  sides  of  the  teelh 
without  turning  the  great  wheel ;  but  when  the  fusee 
is  turned  the  other  way  by  drawing  the  chain  from 
the  spring  barrel,  the  click  catches  the  teeth  of  the 
ratchet  wheel,  and  causes  the  cog-wbeel  to  turn  with 
the  fusee. 

The  great  wheel,  G,  has  forty-eight  teeth  on  its 
circumference,  which  take  into  and  turn  a  pinion  of 
twelve  teeth,  fixed  on  the  same  arbor  with  the 

Centre  wheel,  H,  so  called  from  its  situation  in  the 
centre  of  the  watch;  it  has  fifty-four  teeth  to  turn  a 
pinion  of  six  leaves,  on  the  arbor  of  the 

Third  wheel,  1,  which  has  forty-eight  teeth;  it  is 
sunk  in  a  cavity  formed  in  the  pillar  plate,  and  turns  a 
pinion  of  six,  on  the  arbor  of  the 

CoiUrate  wheel,  K,  which  has  forty-eight  teeth  cut 
parallel  with  its  aiis,  by  which  it  turns  a  pinion  of  six 
leaves,  fixed  to 

The  balance  wheel,  L;  one  of  the  pivots  of  the 
,  arbor  of  tins  wheel  turns  in  a  frame,  M,  called  the 
I  pottance,  fixed  to  the  upper  plate  (shewn  separately 
I  in  Jig.  4),  and  the  other  pivot  runs  in  a  small  piece 
;  fined  to  the  upper  part,  called  the  counter  pottancc, 
(not  shewn  in  any  of  the  figures),  so  that  when  the 
two  plates  are  put  together,  the  balance  wheel  pinion 
may  work  into  the  teeth  of  the  contrate  wheel,  as 
shewn  in  Fig.  6.  The  balance  wheel,  L,  has  fifteen 
teeth,  by  which  it  impels  the  balance  o  p ;  the  arbor  of 
the  balance,  which  is  called  the  verge,  has  two  small 
leaves  or  pallets  projecting  from  it,  uearly  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  these  are  acted  upon  by  the  teeth 
of  the  balance  wheel  L,  in  such  a  manner,  that  at 
every  vibration  the  balance  receives  a  slight  impulse  to 
continue  its  motion,  and  every  vibration  so  made,  suffers 
a  tooth  of  the  wheel  to  escape  or  pass  by,  whence  this 
part  is  called  the  escapement  of  the  watch,  and  con- 
stitutes its  most  essential  part.  The  wheel  L,  is  some- 
times  cauea  uie  scape  vsneei,  or  crown  \\ne<.-»;  its  ac- 
I  tion  is  explained  by  Fig.  7,  which  shews  the  wheel 
and  balance  detached.  Suppose  in  this  view,  the  pinion 
A,  on  the  arbor  of  the  balance  wheel  or  crown  wheel, 
t  k,  to  be  actuated  by  the  main  spring  which  forms 
the  maintaining  power,  by  means  of  the  train  of  wheel- 
work  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  while  the  pallets 
m  and  n,  attached  to  the  axis  of  the  balance,  and 
standing  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  or  very  nearly 
so,  are  long  enough  to  fall  in  the  way  of  the  ends  of 
the  sloped  teelh  of  the  wheel  when  turned  round  at  an 
angle  of  43",  so  as  to  point  to  opposite  directions,  as 
in  the  figure ;  then  a  tooth  in  the  wheel  below  for  in- 
stance, meets  with  the  pallet  it  (supposed  to  be  at 
Test),  and  drives  it  before  it  a  certain  space,  till  the 
end  of  die  tooth  escapes;  in  the  mean  time  the  balance, 
o  i  p  r,  attached  to  the  axis  of  the  pallets,  continues 
to  move  in  the  direction  r  o  $  p,  and  winds  up  the 
small  spiral  or  pendulum  spring,  q,  one  end  of  which 
is  fast  to  the  axis,  and  the  other  to  a  stud  on  the  upper 
plate  of  the  frame;  in  mis  operation,  the  spring  op- 
poses the  momentum  given  to  the  balance  by  this  puata 
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of  the  tooth  upon  the  pallet,  and  prevents  the  balance 
going  quite  round,  but  the  instant  the  tooth  escapes 
the  upper  pallet,  m,  meets  with  another  tooth  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  wheel's  diameter,  they  therefore 
moving  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  below;  here 
this  pallet  receives  a  push  which  carries  the  balance 
back  again  (having  as  yet  but  small  momentum  in  the 
direction  o  t  p  r),  and  aids  the  spring,  which  now  un- 
bends itself  till  it  comes  to  its  quiescent  position,  but 
it  swings  beyond  that  point,  partly  by  the  impulse  from 
the  maintaining  power  on  the  pallet  m,  and  partly  by 
the  acquired  momentum  of  tbe  moving  balance,  par- 
ticularly when  this  pallet,  m,  has  escaped;  at  length 
the  pallet  n  again  meets  with  the  succeeding  tooth,  and 
is  carried  backward  by  it  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
balance  is  now  moving,  till  the  maintaining  power  and 
force  of  the  unwound  spring  together  overcome  the 
momentum  of  tbe  balance,  during  which  time  the  re- 
coil of  the  balance  wheel  U  apparent  (or  the  seconds 
hand  of  the  watch  has  one  put  on  the  pivot  of  the 
arbor  of  the  contrate  wheel;)  at  length  the  wheel 
brings  the  pallet  n  back  again  till  it  escapes,  and  the 
same  process  takes  place  with  pallet  m  as  has  been 
described  with  respect  to  pallet  n ;  thus  two  contrary 
excursions  or  oscillations  of  the  balance  take  place 
before  one  tooth  lias  completely  escaped,  which  is  the 
reason  there  must  always  be  an  odd  number  of  tcctli 
in  this  wheel,  that  a  space  on  one  side  of  the  wheel 
may  always  be  opposite  to  a  tooth  on  the  other,  in 
order  that  one  pallet  may  be  out  of  action  while  tbe 
other  is  in  action. 

The  upper  pivot  of  the  verge  is  supported  in  a  cock 
screwed  to  the  upper  plate,  as  shewn  at  N,  in  Fig.  6, 
which  covers  the  balance,  and  protects  it  from  violence, 
and  the  lower  pivot  works  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot- 
tance,  M,  at  t,  Fig.  4.  The  socket  for  the  pivot  of  the 
balance  wheel,  is  made  in  a  small  piece  of  brass,  v, 
which  slides  in  a  groove  made  in  the  pottance,  as  shewn 
Fig.  4,  so  that  by  drawing  the  slide  in  or  out,  the 
teeth  of  tbe  balance  wheel  shall  just  clear  one  pallet 
before  it  takes  the  other ;  and  in  the  perfection  of  this 
adjustment,  which  is  called  tbe  scaping  of  the  watch, 
the  performance  of  it  very  greatly  depends.  We  shall 
speak  more  fully  of  this  in  another  place.  The  bank- 
ing of  the  watch  is  to  prevent  the  balance  from  being 
turned  round  too  far  by  accidental  jerks,  in  which  case 
one  of  the  pallets  would  be  pitched  upon  tbe  point  of 
a  tooth  of  the  balance  wheel,  aud  recoil  it  back  too 
far,  perhaps  injuring  its  point;  this  is  called  being 
overthrown.  Sometimes  if  the  balance  gets  turned 
round  too  far,  the  pallets  are  both  turned  away  from 
the  teeth  of  the  wheel,  which  then  runs  down  with 
inconceivable  rapidity,  and  probably  breaks  the  points 
of  its  teeth  by  striking  against  the  pallets  as  they  turn 
round ;  to  avoid  these  accidents,  the  banking  is  intro- 
duced ;  it  is  a  pin  fixed  in  tbe  rim  of  the  balance,  aud 
therefore  describing  a  circular  arc  round  the  edge  of 
the  cock  N,  which  covers  tbe  balance ;  but  the  proper 
extent  of  this  arc  is  determined  by  the  banking-pin 
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meeting  two  projecting  parts  of  the  cock,  which  are 
extended  out  so  far  as  to  reach  beyond  the  circle  the 
banking-pin  moves  in. 

We  have  now  described  the  means  by  which  the 
watch  keeps  time,  vis.  that  every  vibration  of  the  .  ba- 
lance suffers  a  tooth  of  the  balance  wheel  to  escape  and 
run  down,  by  the  constant  action  of  the  main  spring  j 
it  now  remains  to  shew  tbe  communication  of  this 
motion  to  the  hands  of  the  watch,  which  indicate  the 
time  on  the  dial  plate.  The  hands  arc  moved  by  the 
central  arbor,  which  comes  through  the  pillar  plate  and 
projects  a  considerable  length ;  it  has  a  pinion  of  twelve 
leaves,  called 

The  common  pinion,  w,  Fig.  f>,  is  fitted  upon  it,  the 
axis  of  which  is  a  tube  formed  square  at  the  end,  to 
fix  on  the  minute  band,  W ;  it  fits  tight  upon  the  pro- 
jecting arbor  of  tbe  centre  wheel,  and  therefore  turns 
with  it,  but  will  slip  round  to  set  tbe  hands  when  tbe 
watch  is  wrong  and  requires  to  be  rectified ;  tbe  com- 
mon pinion  is  situated  close  to  the  pillar  plate,  and  its 
leaves  engage  the  teeth  of 

The  minute  wheel,  X,  Figs.  1  and  6,  of  forty-eight 
teeth,  which  is  fitted  on  a  pin  fixed  in  the  plate,  and 
its  pinion,  ar,  of  sixteen  leaves,  which  is  fixed  to  it, 
turns 

The  hour  wktel,  Y,  of  forty-eight  teeth ;  the  arbor 
of  this  is  a  tube,  which  is  put  over  the  tube  of  the 
cannon  pinion  carrying  the  minute  hand,  and  has  the 
hour  band,  Z,  fixed  on  it,  to  indicate  tbe  time  upon 
the  dial  plate.  Thus,  by  tbe  cannon  pinion,  w,  which 
w  to  the  minute  wheel  X,  as  one  is  to  four,  and  die 
pinion  x  of  this,  which  is  to  the  how  wheel,  Y,  as 
one  is  to  three,  the  hour  wheel  Y,  and  its  band  x, 
though  concentric  with  the  cannon  pinion  and  minute 
hand,  make  but  one  revolution  for  twelve  of  tbe  other, 
therefore  one  turns  round  in  au  hour,  and  the  other 
turns  round  once  in  twelve  hours,  as  the  figures  on  the 
dial  shew. 

An  increase  of  force  in  tbe  action  of  the  main 
spring  would  alter  the  rate  of  the  watch,  by  commu- 
nicating a  greater  force  by  the  teeth  of  the  balance  to 
the  pallets.  Tbe  fusee  is  therefore  grooved  in  such 
a  way,  after  being  made  in  the  shape  of  the  frustum 
of  a  parabolid,  that  the  decrease  of  the  acting  radius 
is  always  inversely  proportional  to  the  intensity  of  the 
main  spring.  By  this  admirable  contrivance  the  effec- 
tive power  of  the  spring  is  at  all  times  very  nearly 
alike.  Tbe  adjustment  of  the  varying  levers,  or  points 
of  action  of  the  fusee,  is  made  very  couveniendy  by  a 
long  lever  with  a  moveable  weight  like  a  steel  yard 
being  inserted  on  the  square  of  the  fusee  arbor  which 
is  made  for  the  key,  as  will  be.  explained  more  par- 
ticularly in  its  proper  place,  when  we  come  to  explain 
the  methods  used  by  watch-makers  for  adjusting  and 
finishing  their  watches. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  some  regulation  by  which  the 
rate  of  the  watch's  movement  may  be  regulated,  for 
hitherto  we  have  only  spoken  of  making  the  watch  keep 
always  to  a  uniform,  or  certain  rate  of  motion,  but  it  is 
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necessary  to  make  it  keep  true  tuna.  This  can  be  done  by 
two  means,  either  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  force 
of  the  main  spring,  which  increases  or  diminishes  the 
tn  that  the  balance  describes ;  or  it  may  be  done  by 
strengthening  or  weakening  the  pendulum  -spring,  which 
the  balance  to  move  quicker  or  slower. 

j,  «,  tig.  3,  b  fixed  to  a  stud, 


The  pendulum-spring, 


to  the 


upon  the  plate  r,  by  one  end,  and 
verge  of  the  balance  by  the  other. 

The  regulation  is  effected  by  means  of  what  is  called 
the  curb ;  this  is  a  small  lever,  z,  Fig.  3,  projecting 
from  a  circular  ring,  rr,  which  may  be  considered  as  its 
centre  of  motion,  but  perforated  with  a  hole  through 
the  centre,  large  enough  to  contain  the  pendulum-spring 
within  it;  a  circular  groove  is  turned  out  in  the  upper 
plate,  nearly  concentric  with  the  balance,  and  the  ring, 
rr,  fits  into  this.  Both  are  turned  rather  largest  at  the 
bottom,  in  the  manner  of  a  dove-tail ;  but  tbe  ring  be- 
ing divided  at  the  side  opposite  to  tbe  lever,  t,  can  be 
sprung  up  and  rendered  so  much  smaller  as  to  get  it  into 
the  groove,  but  being  once  in  the  elasticity  of  the  ring,  it 
expands  it,  so  as  to  fill  the  groove  completely;  in  this 
suite  it  may  be  considered  as  a  lever  which  describes  a 
circuit  round  the  verge  as  a  centre,  and  the  end  of  it 
points  to  a  divided  arc  engraved  on  the  upper  plate,  at 
one  end  of  which  is  marked  F,  and,  at  the  other,  S, 
denoting  that  die  index  or  lever,  z,  b  to  be  moved  to- 
wards one  or  tbe  other,  to  make  the  watch  move  faster 
or  slower  as  its  regulation  requires. 

The  manner  of  its  operation  is  thus,  the  end  of  the 
fever,  or  index  z,  continues  within  tbe  circle  a  small 
distance  towards  its  centre,  and  passing  beneath  the 
outer  turn  of  the  spiral  spring  q,  has  two  very  small 
pins  rising  up  from  it,  which  include  die  spring  between 
them;  the  actual  length  of  the  pendulum-spring  is 
therefore  to  be'  estimated  from  these  pins  to  its  con- 
nexion with  the  verge ;  now,  by  altering  the  position  of 
the  index,  diis  acting  length  can  be  regulated  at  plea- 
sore,  to  produce  such  vibration  of  the  balance  as  will 
make  the  watch  keep  true  time.  By  shortening  the 
length,  the  spring  becomes  more  powerful,  anil  returns 
the  balance  quicker  so  that  it  will  vibrate  in  less  time ; 
this  is  effected  by  moving  the  index  towards  F.  On 
the  other  hand,  turning  the  index  toward  S,  lengthens 
the  spring  by  which  it  becomes  more  delicate,  and  less 
powerful,  returning  the  balance  slower  than  before. 

The  old-fashioned  watches  have  their  curbs  turned 
by  a  pinion,  to  which  die  watch  key  is  applied,  and  it 
has  a  small  dial  to  contain  the  divisions  by  which  its 
motion  is  determined.  These  divisions  are  not  of  any 
actual  value  in  time,  but  they  serve  to  shew  where  tbe 
index  stood,  and  which  way  it  has  been  moved  when 
any  regulation  b  made.  The  same  kind  of  watches 
usually  nave,  instead  of  tbe  ratchet-wheel  b,  on  the  ar- 
bor of  tbe  spring-barrel,  a  small  wheel  turned  by  an 
endless  screw,  to  the  end  of  which  a  key  was  applied; 
tbb  was  die  remains  of  the  old  watch  made  before  Dr. 
Hooke  inveuted  tbe  pendulum-spring,  because  such  a 
watch  was  necessarily  regulated  by  winding  up  the  main- 


spring arbor,  and,  therefore,  it  was  left  so  that  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  watch  could  effect  it  without  recurring  to 
the  maker.  A  watch  of  tbb  description  b  in  possession 
of  tbe  writer  of  this  article,  and  b,  in  general,  similar 
to  like  watch  above  described;  but  the  balance  b  not 
quite  half  tbe  sue  of  the  common  watch,  because  the 
vibrations  of  a  balance  without  a  spring  are  so  much 
slower,  as  it  had  no  quiescent  point  to  return  to,  being 
merely  a  fly  to  which  the  maintaining  power  gives  » 
smart  stroke,  urged  in  one  direction,  and  then  the  next 
tooth  of  the  balance-wheel  destroys  its  morion  and 
drives  it  back  again,  so  that  constantly  giving  it  an  im- 
pulse in  a  new  direction,  makes  a  resistance  to  the 
power,  which  keeps  the  watch  to  its  rate, 


but  not  with  any  great  accuracy,  because  the  slightest 
motion  greatly  disturbs  the  motion  of  such  a  balance, 
and  its  small  size  renders  it  very  subject  to  variation 
from  any  irregularity  in  the  force  of  the  main-spring. 

Delicate  watches  have  jewelled  pivot-holes  for  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  verge,  to  diuunbb  the  friction. 
These  jewels  are  fixed  in  the  bottom  part  t  of  the  pot- 
tance  and  in  the  top  of  the  cock,  each  consists  of  two 
pieces,  one  of  which  has  a  cylindrical  hole  drilled 
through  it  to  receive  the  pivot ;  the  other  b  a  fiat  piece, 
making  the  rest  or  stop  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the 
hole.  Both  stones  are  ground  circular  on  tbe  edge, 
and  are  fitted  and  burnished  into  a  small  brass  ring, 
which  b  fastened  into  tbe  cock  and  poltance  by  two 
small  screws  applied  to  each.  Tbe  addition  of  jewel* 
to  a  watch  b  a  great  advantage,  as  they  do  uot  tend  to 
thicken  the  oil  in  the  manner  brass  holes  do,  from  tbe 
oxydation  of  the  metal. 

The  reader  is  now  well  acquainted  with  the  mechanism 
of  the  common  pocket  watches,  which  are  in  most 
general  use ;  but  those  watches  which  are  intended  for 
accurate  measurement  of  time,  have  some  difference  m 
their  construction,  chiefly  in  the  escapement,  and  the 
balance,  which,  as  before-mentioned,  are  tbe  parts  on 
which  the  measure  of  time  depends,  the  others  being 
only  to  actuate  and  record  tbe  time  measured  out  by  tbe 
balance. 

It  is  essential  to  a  watch  which  b 
time  with  extreme  accuracy,  that 

1st.  It  shall  not  be  affected  by  variation  of 
hire  ;  for  the  balance  of  the  common  watch  is  expanded 
by  beat,  and  the  pendulum-spring  b  relaxed  by  m 
force,  both  which  alterations  tend  to  diminbh  its  rate  in 
hot  weather,  and  make  it  gain  in  cold  weather.  This 
defect  b  obvbted  by  the  compensation-balance. 

2d.  That  the  balance  must,  if  possible,  vibrate  in  the 
same  time,  whether  it  describes  long  or  short  arcs; 
this  b  called  the  isochronim  of  the  balance.  It  b  at- 
tained by  a  proper  adjustment  of  the  pendulum-spring, 
and  by  rendering  the  balance  as  little  dependant  on  the 
influence  of  tbe  maintaining  power  as  possible,  leavius 
it  to  its  own  free  vibrations;  thb  b  effected  by  dx 
escapement. 

.Id.  That  the  watch  shall  go  whibt  winding-up,  so  as 
it  may  not  lose  time  during  that  essential  operation . 
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the  contrivance,  called  the  going-fusce,  accomplishes 
this. 

4th.  That  it  shah*  keep  the  same  rate  in  all  positions, 
therefore  the  balance  must  be  truly  poised  on  it*  verge. 

The  first  of  these  conditions  is  attained  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  compensation-balance,  which  is  a  most 
admirable  contrivance ;  it  consists  of  weights  instead  of 
the  solid  rim  of  the  balance,  and  these  weights  are  so 
fixed  that  they  approach  the  centre  of  the  balance  in 
hot  weather,  and  recede  from  it  in  cold,  just  as  much 
as  is  requisite  to  compensate  for  the  loss  or  gain  of 
force  in  the  pendulum-spring. 

JFig.  10,  represents  a  compensation-balance  such  as 
is  usually  introduced  into  the  best  chronometers  or  time- 
keepers made  by  the  English  artists.  It  is  made  in  the 
following  manner : — A  circular  groove  is  turned  in  the 
flat  surface  of  a  piece  of  steel,  and  into  this  groove  » 
piece  of  good  brass  b  driven,  and  a  little  of  the  solu- 
tion of  borax  is  applied  to  prevent  oxidation.  This 
compound  piece,  being  then  put  into  a  crucible,  is 
made  sufficiently  hot  to  melt  the  brass,  which,  in  these 
circumstances,  adheres  firmly  to  the  steel  without  re- 
quiring solder.  The  face  of  the  steel  is  then  cleaned, 
and  by  proper  application  of  the  mechanical  means  of 
turning  and  filing,  the  superfluous  steel  is  taken  away, 
and  the  balance  is  left,  consisting  sometimes  of  two  or 
three  radii,  A  B,  and  a  rim,  CD;  the  external  part  of 
which  is  brass,  and  the  internal  part  of  steel;  the 
former  metal  being  about  twice  the  thickness  of  the 
lnlter,  in  order  to  allow  for  the  superior  susceptibility 
of  brass  to  steel,  of  any  change  of  temperature.  Some 
artists  solder  the  metals  together,  and  others  plunge  the 
steel  balance  into  melted  brass,  and  suffer  them  to  cool 
together,  but  the  method  we  have  described  seems  to 
be  the  best* 

In  this  state  the  arcs,  C  D,  of  the  rim  are  then  cut 
through,  and  then  diminished  m  their  length,  as  in  the 
figure ;  and  near  that  extremity  of  each  arc,  which  is 
farthest  from  its  indies,  a  piece  of  brass  or  weight,  E  F, 
is  put  on,  which  can  be  slided  along  the  arm  so  as  to 
be  adjusted  at  that  distance  which,  upon  trial,  shall  be 
found  to  produce  a  good  performance  under  the  different 
changes  of  temperature.  The  peculiar  advantage  of 
this  balance  may  be  explained  as  follows: — When  an 
increase  of  beat  diminishes  the  elastic  force  of  the  pwi- 
duluin  spring,  the  outer  brass  rim  being  lengthened  by 
expansion  more  than  the  steel,  must  cripple  or  warp  the 
steel,  on  the  same  principle  as  the  warning  of  wood  by 
damp,  and  this  throws  the  weights,  E  F,  nearer  to  the 
axis,  and  diminishes  the  effect  of  the  inertia  of  the  ba- 
lance, which,  consequently,  is  as  speedily  carried  through 
is  l>efore,  though  the  force  of  the  spring 


is  diminished.  And,  on  the  contrary,  when  cold  wea- 
ther adds  to  the  elastic  force  of  the  spring,  the  same 
weights  are  thrown  farther  out,  and  prevent  the  acce- 
leration which  would  have  followed.  The  exact  adjust- 
ment of  the  'weights  is  found,  by  trial,  of  the  going  of 
the  machine.  If  it  gains  by  heat,  the  weights  cos 
sate  too  much,  and  must  be  moved  farther  from  the'< 
treme  ends  of  the  circular  compound  bars ;  but  if  the 
gain  be  produced  by  cold,  the  spring  predominates,  and 
the  weights  will  accordingly  require  to  be  set  farther  out. 
For  it  is  evident  that  die  flexure  of  these  arms  by 
change  of  temperature,  will  carry  the  weights  nearer  to 
the  centre  in  hot  than  in  cold  weather,  and  the  more, 
die  greater  the  distance  of  the  weights  from  the  radius. 
The  small  screws,  G  H,  near  the  ends  of  die  radii, 


,  in  observing  Uie  effects  of  change  of  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  on  bi»  thermoracter-kirbi,  observed,  that  the  Unit* 
paits  became  sooner  affected  alwtys  than  those  of  steel,  and,  in 
order  to  counteract  this  superior  susceptibility  in  br**»,  he  tkonirnt 
it  necessary,  m  com trnr tine  hi*  gridiron  pemJulimii,  to  uakr  Hie 
bi*»  rod*  stealer  lhaa  the  »teel  one*,  to  prevent  the 


afford  an  adjustment  for  time,  as  the  balance  will  vibrate 
more  quickly  the  further  these  are  screwed  in,  and  the 
contrary  will  be  the  case  if  they  be  unscrewed  or  drawn 
further  otit.  litis  is  requisite  in  an  accurate  watch,  it 
being  found  to  be  n  much  better  method  than  making 
alterations  in  the  penduhtm-spring,  because  this  destroys 
the  adjustment  by  which  our  second  condition,  viz ,  that 
the  vibrations  shall  be  performed  in  equal  times,  whe- 
ther long  or  short,  is  fulfilled.  It  is  found,  by  experi- 
ence, that,  in  every  spring  sufficiently  long,  a  certain 
portion  of  it  will  be  isochronal,  whether  long  or  short ; 
that  the  length  of  this  portion  being  found,  if  it  be 
lessened,  the  long  vibrations  will  be  quicker  than  the 
short  ones;  and,  that,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  length  be 
increased,  the  small  arcs  will  be  performed  in  less  time 
than  the  great  arcs.  This  isochronal  length  of  the 
pendulum-spring  can  only  be  found  by  experiment, 
and,  when  once  determined,  should  not  be  altered  on 
any  account.  Some  artists  taper  the  thickness  of 
the  spring,  making  it  thinner  at  one  end  than  the 
other ;  but,  after  all,  if  the  balance  is  not  made  very 
independent  of  the  maintaining  power,  by  a  proper 
contrivance  of  the  escapement,  the  isochronal  property 
of  the  spring  will  be  overruled  by  the  irregularities  of 
the  maintaining  power,  which  irregularity  alone  requires 
the  necessity  for  any  such  property,  by  diminishing  or 
increasing  the  arc  of  vibration  as  the  maintaining  power 
varies  in  its  force ;  for  though  a  fusee  may  be  adjusted, 
so  tlmt  the  action  of  the  spring  may  be  in  every  part 
equal ;  yet  a  watch,  when  it  ha*  been  long  in  u*e,  al- 
ways has  less  power  on  the  balance,  which  loses  in  the 
extent  of  its  vibration,  from  the  gradual  accumulation 
of  dirt  in  the  wbcelwork,  and  more  from  a  clamminess 
which  takes  place  in  the  oil,  which  is  applied  to  the 
pivots,  particularly  that  at  the  verge  pivots;  so,  that,  if 
the  actual  jiower  of  the  main-spring  is  not  diminished, 
the  resistance  to  that  power  is  constantly  increasing,  and 
would,  in  the  course  of  years,  completely  put  a  stop  to 
the  motion  of  the  watch. 

A  good  escapement  for  a  watch  should  only  apply  the 
impelling  power  to  live  balance  at  the  moment  when  it 
is  near  the  quiescent  point,  leaving  it  to  finish  the  vi- 
bration by  tlie  combined  action  of  the  pendulum-spring, 
and  its  own  momentum  alone ;  without  being  influenced  in. 

7F  the 
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the  period  of  its  return  by  the  action  of  the  maintaining 
power.  This  is  not  the  case  in  the  escapement  used  in 
the  common  watch  we  have  described,  which  is  called  the 
crown-wheel  escapement:  in  this,  the  balance  is  constantly 
connected  with,  and  influenced  by,  die  maintaining 
power,  except  during  the  exceedingly  small  time  of  the 
drop  of  the  wheel  from  one  pallet  to  the  other,  on 
which  account  the  measure  of  time  will  greatly  vary 
when  the  force  of  vibration  is  nearly  equal,  or  not  much 
greater  man  the  maintaining  impulse;  this  is  shewn  in  a 
striking  manner  by  urging  the  motion  of  a  common 
watch  by  means  of  the  key.  If  tho  key  be  pressed  in 
the  usual  direction  of  winding  up,  the  beats  of  vibra- 
tion will  become  very  slow,  or  even  stop ;  and,  if  the 
pressure  be  made  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  vibra- 
tions will  become  very  loud  and  quick.  To  remedy  this 
defect  of  the  crown-wheel  escapement,  many  different 
kinds  have  been  devised  and  employed  by  different 
artists,  and  with  good  effects :  that  which  has  been 
most  generally  employed  in  pocket  watches  is  called  the 
horizontal  escapement,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
last,  or  balance-wheel,  having  its  plane  horizontal  or  pa- 
rallel with  the  balance  and  the  other  wheels. 

Iu  Fig.  9,  the  balance-wheel  is  seen  with  twelve 
teeth,  upon  each  of  which  is  fixed  a  small  wedge  sup- 
ported above  the  plane  of  the  wheel,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  letters  A  B  and  C  D.  On  the  verge  of  the  ba- 
lance there  is  fixed  part  of  a  hollow  cylinder  E,  of  steel 
or  other  hard  metal,  the  imaginary  axis  of  which  parses 
through  the  pivot  of  the  verge.  II  represents  this  cy- 
lindrical piece,  widi  a  notch  cut  in  one  side  which 
nearly  divides  it.  The  wedge  A,  Fig.  9t  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  fallen  into  this  notch.  While  the  vibra- 
tion causes  die  cylindrical  piece  to  revolve  iu  a  direction 
which  carries  its  anterior  edge  a,  towards  the  axis  of  the 
wheel,  the  point  of  the  wedge  A,  will  merely  rub  the 
internal  surface,  and  no  otherwise  affect  the  vibration  of 
the  balance  than  by  retarding  its  motion  by  the  friction  of 
the  cylinder  against  the  point  of  the  tooth.  But  when 
the  return  of  the  vibration  clears  the  edge  a  of  the  cy- 
linder of  the  point  of  the  wedge,  the  wheel  will  ad- 
vance, and  the  slope  surface  of  the  wedge  A,  acting 
against  the  edge  a  of  the  cylinder,  will  assist  and  impel 
the  vibration  of  the  balance.  When  die  edge  a  of  die 
cyjinder  arrives  at  the  outer  point  of  the  wedge  A,  its 
posterior  edge  ft  must  arrive  at  the  position  denoted  by 
the  dotted  lines  of  continuation,  immediately  after 
which,  the  wedge  or  tooth  B  will  arrive  at  the  dotted 
position,  and  rest  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  cylinder, 
where  it  will  produce  no  other  effect  than  that  of  re- 
tardation from  friction,  as  was  remarked  with  regard  to 
the  wedge  A,  until  the  returning  course  of  the  vibration 
shall  bring  the  posterior  edge  ft  of  the  cylinder  clear  of 
the  point  of  the  wedge  dotted  in  this  last  situation,  the 
wedge  will  act  on  the  wedge  b  of  the  cylinder,  and 
assist  the  vibration  as  in  the  former  case ;  but,  in  a  con-  > 
trary  direction,  until  that  edge  shall  arrive  at  the  outer 
point  of  the  wedge,  immediately  after  which  the  leading 
pouit  will  fall  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  cylinder  in 


the  first  position,  as  was  shewn  in  the  wedge  A  :  thus 
the  cylinder,  and  the  balance  attached  to  it,  receives  an 
impulse  on  the  edge  ft,  every  time  a  tooth  escapes  or 
euters  into  the  cylinder,  to  urge  it  in  one  direction, 
and  every  time  a  tooth  escapes  out  of  the  cylinder  an 
impulse  is  given  on  the  edge  a,  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion. 

Horizontal  watches  were  greatly  esteemed  during  the 
last  thirty  years,  until  lately  w  hen  they  gave  place  to 
those  constructions  which  are  known  by  the  tvime  of 
detached  or  free  escapements.  In  the  common  escape- 
ment, Fig.  7,  an  increase  of  tho  maintaining  power, 
as  before  mentioned,  iucreascs  the  recoil  and  acce- 
lerates the  vibrations ;  but  with  the  horizontal  escape- 
ment there  is  no  recoil,  and  any  increase  of  the  main- 
taining power,  though  it  may  enlarge  the  arc  of  vibra- 
tion, will  not  necessarily  diminish  or  alter  the  time. 
It  is  accordingly  found,  that  the  experiment  of  altering 
the  maintaining  power  bvHhe  application  of  th?  key, 
does  not  alter  the  rate  in  the  same  perceptible  manner 
as  in  common  watches. 

The  only  objection  which  can  be  raised  to  the  hori- 
zontal escapement,  is  the  friction  occasioned  by  ibe 
tooth  of  die  wheel  restiug  either  within  or  without  the 
cylinder.    In  what  is  called  the  detached  escapement, 
this  defect  is  remedied  by  introducing  a  detent  or  click 
to  lock  the  teeth  of  the  wheel;  now  in  the  interval, 
when  the  tooth  ii:  the  horizontal  wheel  would  be  rest- 
ing against  the  cylinder,  this  detent  rests  or  locks  the 
|  tooth  of  the  wheel,  and  keeps  it  in  repose,  without 
;  touching  the  cylinder,  or  pallet  (as  it  is  called  in  the 
detached  escapement);  the  balance  therefore  vibrato 
|  with  perfect  freedom,  but  at  a  certain  part  of  its 
I  movement  (near  the    quiescent   point),    a  pin  in 
j  the  verge  unlocks  the  detent,    and  the  balance  re- 
I  ceives  an  impulse  or  stroke,  by  a  tooth  of  the  wheel 
!  dropping  on  a  pallet  through  a  part  of  every  second 
'vibration;  but  during  a  great  part  of  iu  course  it 
;  is  free  and  detached,  whence  the  name  of  the  escape- 
ment. 

A  great  variety  of  forms  of  escapement  are  in  use 
in  watches,  but  the  detached  escapement  at  present 
takes  the  lead  among  them,  and  it  is  certainly  the  best 
of  any  we  have  described.  There  is  a  class  of  escape- 
ments called  remontoire,  from  the  circumstance  of 
their  having  a  small  spring  near  the  balance,  which  » 
by  the  mechanism  wound  up  at  every  vibration,  and 
then  the  pallet  of  the  balance  presents  itself  and  receives 
I  the  force  of  this  spring  to  give  it  the  impulse  for  its 
vibration,  and  whilst  this  is  performed  the  remontoire 
I  is  wound  up  again  for  the  next  stroke ;  by  Uiis  mean* 
the  remontoire  spring  becomes  the  measure  of  the 
force  dealt  out  to  the  balance  at  each  time,  and  the 
irregularities  of  the  main  spring  have  then  no  effect 
upon  the  balance,  because  if  stronger,  it  only  winds  up 
or  charges  die  remontoire  more  swiftly,  but  cannot 
give  it  more  power  to  exert  on  the  balance,  nor  less 
if  the  maintaining  power  is  diminished,  because  in  thU 
case  the  remontoire  is  charged  more  slowly,  but  still 
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to  the  same  extent  of  force.  The  complexity  of  these 
escapements  is  a  bar  to  their  general  use. 

Our  third  condition  for  an  accurate  watch,  viz.  that 
it  shall  continue  its  motion  whilst  winding  up,  is  car- 
ried into  effect  by  the  going  fusee;  this  is  one  among 
those  inventions  which  have  proved  the  most  useful  in 
practice.    By  very  simple  mechanism,  the  main  spring 
while  the  witch  is  going,  acts  on  an  intermediate  short 
spring,  which  Mr.  Harrison  (the  inventor)  calls  the 
secondary  spring ;  it  is  constantly  kept  bent  to  a  certain 
tension  by  the  former,  for  the  fusee  has  no  communi- 
cation with  the  great  wheel  except  by  this  spring; 
when  the  watch  is  winding  up,  and  the  principal 
spring,  fusee,  chain,  &c.,  ceases  to  act,  the  secondary 
spring,  being  placed  on  a  ratchet  wheel  which  is  hin- 
dered from  retrograding  by  a  click,  continues  the  motion 
of  the  great  wheel  without  alteration.    Other  con- 
trivances have  been  proposed  and  executed,  to  make 
time-pieces  go  while  winding  up,  but  none  which  like 
this  combines  the  advantage  of  simplicity,  and  the  pro- 
perty of  providing  a  supplementary  power,  which  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  main  spring  when  its  action  cesses. 
And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  utility  of  the  going 
fusee,  which  has  induced  manufacturers  to  introduce  it 
into  all  good  watches,  even  of  the  common  kind,  is 
peculiarly  important  hi  those  time-pieces  which  have 
not  the  power  of  setting  themselves  in  motion,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  best  modern  escapements,  because 
the  balance  is  the  greater  time  completely  detached. 

Figs.  21,  22  and  23,  are  representations  of  a  going 
fusee  taken  to  pieces;  in  Fig.  23  it  is  supposed  to  be 
seen  from  below,  and  shews  the  under  sides  of  the 
parts,  while  21  shews  the  other  faces;  a,  Fig.  23,  the 
small  ratchet,  like  the  common  fusee,  fixed  upon  the 
arbor  of  the  fusee  F,  and  sunk  into  an  excavation  in 
the  large  end  of  the  fusee,  its  plane  is  therefore  the 
same  with  the  end  of  the  fusee ;  the  clicks  and  springs, 
b  b,  Fig.  21,  for  this  ratchet,  are  fixed  on  the  plane 
of  the  large  or  perpetual  ratchet,  L,  which  has  a 
stationary  click  applied  to  its  teeth  to  prevent  it  ever 
returning  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  direction  of  the 
motion  of  the  great  wheel ;  therefore  when  the  fusee 
turns  round  by  the  draft  of  the  chain,  the  clicks  b  b  of 
the  small  ratchet,  causes  the  perpetual  ratchet  L  to 
tarn  round  with  it;  but  when  the  fusee  turns  in  the 
opposite  direction  for  winding  it  up,  the  perpetual 
ratchet  remains  stationary  by  its  click,  which  is  situated 
on  an  arbor  pivoted  between  the  plates  of  the  watch ; 
O,  in  both  figures,  U  the  great  wheel,  and  Fig.  22  is 
a  horse-shoo  spring,  bended  between  the  perpetual 
ratchet  and  the  great  wheel,  a  circular  groove  being 
turned  in  the  plate  of  the  large  wheel,  as  shewn  in 
Fig.  21,  at  n,  or  it  might  be  made  in  that  of  the  large 
ratchet,  or  partially  in  both,  to  form  a  bed  or  box  for 
this  secondary  spring ;  the  pin  J\  at  one  end  of  the 
spring,  is  inserted  into  a  corresponding  hole  in  the  bed 
of  the  wheel,  and  the  other  pin,  s,  into  a  similar  hole 
perforated  through  the  perpetual  ratchet  at  g\  this 
spring  thus  connected  with  both  the  great  wheel  and 


perpetual  ratchet,  would  produce  no  other  effect  than 
to  attach  them  together  and  make  them  like  one  wheel, 
if  the  horse-shoe  piece  was  not  elastic,  in  which  case 
the  large  ratchet  would  be  superfluous,  and  the  effect 
produced  would  be  that  of  an  ordinary  simple  fusee 
and  ratchet;  but  the  piece  in  Fig.  22,  is  of  a  spring 
temper,  and  its  elasticity  small  enough  to  be  acted 
I  upon  by  the  main  spring,  so  as  to  make  two  pins  s 
l  and  f,  at  the  ends,  approach  each  other ;  and  in  this 
'  situatiou  it  is  that  the  secondary  spring  is  said  to  be 
wound  up,  in  which  it  continues  wheuever  the  watch 
is  going. 

In  this  state  it  is  evident  that  whatever  power  the 
uisee  exerts  upon  the  great  wheel  must  be  through  die 
medium  of  the  secondary  spring,  which  therefore  be- 
comes wound  up  or  charged  with  as  much  force  as  is 
required  to  turn  the  watch.    Now  suppose  the  power 
of  the  fusee  removed,  or  its  action  to  cease,  and  at 
die  same  time  the  ends  of  the  spring  which  the  fusee 
operated  upon  by  the  medium  of  the  perpetual  ratchet, 
to  be  supported  by  any  fixed  object,  the  effort  of  the 
spring  to  extend  or  discharge  itself  will  act  between 
this  fixed  object  and  the  pin  f  which  connects  it  with 
the  great  wheel,  to  turn  the  wheel  round  for  a  time,  in 
|  the  same  manner  as  before.    Now  on  applying  the 
key  R  to  wind  up  the  watch,  the  clicks  6  of  the  small 
ratchet  a,  which  turns  widi  the  fusee,  slip  over  the 
sloping  sides  of  its  teeth,  and  relieves  the  great  ratchet 
L  from  the  power  which  caused  its  motion,  and  it 
endeavours  at  first  to  accompany  the  fusee  by  the  ex- 
ertion of  the  secondary  spring  to  unbend  itself,  but  a 
tooth  of  this  ratchet  meeting  the  stationary  click,  pre- 
vents its  retrograde  motion  farther  than  die  interval 
between  two  teeth.    In  consequence  of  this  opposition 
to  the  great  ratchet's  temporary  motion,  by  the  action 
of  its  click,  the  pin/,  at  the  other  end  of  the  secon- 
dary spring,  pulls  at  its  hole  in  the  great  ratchet  wheel 
G,  and  draws  it  away  from  *,  which  is  stationary ;  or 
in  other  words,  draws  the  great  wheel  round  in  a  con- 
trary direction,  and  with  a  force,  equal  for  the  time  to 
that  of  the  original  maintaining  power  by  which  the 
two  pins  were  made  to  approach  each  other.  The 
reason  of  the  pin  /,  in  Fig.  21,  being  made  to  project 
both  ways  across  the  end  of  the  secondary  spring,  is, 
that  the  remote  end  beyond  may  move  in  a  little  cir- 
cular aperture  made  through  the  plane  of  the  great 
wheel  behind,  Fig.  23,  which  aperture  allows  the  two 
ends  of  the  spring  to  approach  and  recede  steadily, 
and  the  length  of  the  aperture  is  determined  by  the 
quantity  that  pin  is  drawn  by  the  main  spring  towards 
the  pin  before;  there  is  an  equipoise  in  their  inters 
si  ties. 

Repeating  Clocks  are  such  as  by  pulling  a  string, 
Sec.,  are  made  to  strike  the  hour,  quarters,  Sic.,  at  any 
time.  These  clocks  are  the  invention  of  a  Mr.  Barlow, 
about  the  year  1676.  This  ingenious  contrivance  soon 
took  air,  and  various  artists  set  their  heads  to  work, 
and  several  different  methods  were  contrived  to  effect 
such  a  performance,  and  hence  arose  the  various  ways 
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M  executing  repeating  work.  This  invention  bad  been 
practised  in  larger  movements  only,  till  James  the  Se- 
cond's reign,  at  which  time  it  was  applied  to  watches, 
(commonly  called  pocket  clocks,)  and  hence  arose  some 
contention  respecting  the  right  to  the  invention..  Mr. 
Barlow,  who  no  doubt  was  the  inventor  of  tiie  prin- 
ciple, 4-ngaged  Mr.  Tompion  to  execute  the  nrst  re- 
peating watch,  for  which  Mr.  Barlow  pnrposed  to 
obtain  a  patent.  Mr.  Quase,  an  ingenious  artist,  had 
entertained  some  thoughts  of  executing  such  a  piece, 
but  had  laid  H  by,  until  the  talk  of  Mr.  Barlow's  patent 
renewed  his  former  thoughts,  which  he  then  brought 
to  effect.  This  being  known  among  the  watch-makers, 
they  pressed  him  to  hinder  Mr.  Barlow'*  patent ;  ac- 
cordingly applications  were  made  at  court,  ami  a  watch 
of  each  iifeentton  produced  before  the  king  and  council. 
The  king  upon  trial  of  each  of  them,  was  pleased  to 
ante  the  preference  to  Mr.  Quase's,  of  which  notice 
wan  soon  after  given  in  the  Gazette.  The  difference 
between  these  two  inventions  was,  Mr.  Barlow's  was  II 
made  to  repeat  by  pushing  in  two  pieces,  one  on  each 
side  the  box,  one  push  gave  the  hour,  and  the  other 
gave  the  ouartcr.  Mr.  Quase's  was  made  to  repeat 
by  a  pin  that  stuck  out  near  the  pendant,  which  by 
thrusting  in  gave  both  the  hour  and  the  quarter,  as  is 
now  done  hy  the  pendant. 

The  mechanism  of  the  repeating  watch  is  extremely  | 
complicated,  ami  would  far  exceed  our  limits  to  ex- 
plain it.  It  contains  nil  the  mechanism  of  the  com- 
mon watch,  and  arranged  in  the  same  manner,  except 
that  it  is  all  crowded  to  one  side,  to  make  room  for 
the  striking  movement ;  this  has  a  small  spring  box€ 
with  a  train  of  wheel  work,  which  actuates  the  ham-  ' 
mer  that  strikes  the  hours  and  quarters  upon  a  bell, 
which  is  fastened  on  the  mside  of  the  watch  case  and 
encloses  the  work,  but  without  touching  any  part  of  | 
H,  it  is  screwed  into  the  case.  The  numerous  detents 
which  govern  the  number  of  strokes  the  hammers  will 
make,  are  situated  beneath  the  dial  plate,  along  with 
the  motion  or  dial  work,  shewn  in  fsjr.  1.  On  push- 
ing in  the  pendant  of  the  watch,  it  drives  before  it  a 
lever,  which  has  a  small  chain  attached  to  it,  and 
this  draws  round  a  small  wheel,  about  which  it  is 
wound,  and  thus  winds  up  the  striking  spring,  and 
at  the  same  time  sets  off  the  detents,  the  spring  now 
causes  the  hammers  to  strike  the  hour  and  the  nearest 
quarter. 

Striking  watches  are  such,  as  beside  the  proper 
watch  part,  for  measuring  time,  have  a  clock  part 
for  striking  the  hours,  &c.  These  are  real  clocks, 
only  moved  by  a  spring  instead  of  a  weight,  and  are 
properly  called  pocket  clocks.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  striking  watch  and  the  repeater  is,  that  the 
former  has  the  spring  barrel  of  the  striking  movement 
wound  up  at  the  same  time  with  the  main  spring  of 
the  other  part,  and  at  every  hour  the  dial  work  dis- 
charges the  striking  part,  and  causes  it  to  strike  the  I 
number  of  hours.  The  objection  to  these  watches  is, 
that  the  power  necessary  to  move  the  hammers  through 
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to  be  so  large  that  it  crowds  the  going  ] tarts  too  close, 
and  renders  the  repairs,  as  well  aa  making,  of  such 
watches  most  difficult  and  expensive.  One  great  dis- 
tinction between  a  striking-watch  and  a  repeating-watch 
is,  that  m  the  striker  you  wuwl  up  the  maw-spring  ©t 
the  stnking-pnrt  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  which 
supplies  its  poiver  occasionally  through  that  space  of 
time;  but,  hi  the  repeater,  you  wind  up  the  striking- 
spring  by  pushing  in  the  pendant  occasionally. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  business,  watches  were  of 
simple  construction,  and  very  imperfect  in  their  per- 
formance ;  and  every  artist  was  compelled,  from  neces- 
sity, to  make  almost  the  whole  watch  himself;  but,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  art,  it  is  divided  into  a  great 
number  of  branches;  and  each,  by  devoting  himself 
exclusively  to  that  branch,  becomes  more  expert  and 
accurate  than  any  one  could  hope  to  be  nbo  undertook 
to  do  the  whole  himself ;  and  when  the  trade  is  subdi- 
vided, the  expense  of  tools  adapted  to  each  operation 
becomes  trifling,  whereas  few  individuals  could  afford  to 
purchase  all  the  tools  and  engines  necessary  to  form  the 
whole  machine. 

The  general  use  of  watches  among  a  commercial  peo- 
ple has  a  great  effect  in  introducing  strict  habits  of 
punctuality,  and  economy  of  time;  and  when  this  is 
once  understood,  as  it  is  in  our  own  country,  the  manu- 
facture  and  repair  of  watches  becomes  an  immense 
trade,  employing  many  thousand  individuals,  who,  by 
unititi"  ineenuitv.  industrv.  and  experience,  are  able  I* 
make  the  parts  of  them  at  so  low  a  price  as  is  truly 
astonishing. 

We  must  observe,  that  the  mechanism  of 
made  in  the  villages  of  Lancashire, 
nute  operations  are  divided  into  a 
trade,  each  of  which  is  provided  with  its  proper  tooU 
and  engines  for  expediting  the  business,  and  making  se- 
veral of  the  parts  at  once. 

A  stranger  will  be  much  surprised  at  being  told,  that 
to  make  a  single  watch,  by  the  same  means  as  are  at 
present  in  use,  would  require  various  t«>oU  and  engines 
to  the  value  of  more  than  two  thousand  pounds  ;  but  as 
these  are  distribute  among  a  great  number  of  differeni 
traiU-s,  the  expense  to  each  is  moderate,  and  the  advan- 
tages derived  from  their  use  is  very  great,  both  m  the 
economy  ami  accuracy  of  the  work. 

To  enumerate  the  different  trades  would  be  a  bat  as 
numerous  as  there  are  parts  m  the  watch  ;  but,  in  a 
general  way,  they  may  be  divided  into  the  following; 
though  this  division  is  not  to  be  considered  by  any 


1st.  The  *prin%-maktr  makes  the  springs  to  all 
lengllis,  thicknesses,  and  breadths  ;  curves  them,  arte 
tempers  them. 

2d.  The  chain-maker.  This  is  a  very  carious  art 
from  the  very  minute  parts  of  which  it  is  composed, 
he  makes  all  kinds  which  can  be  required. 

Sd.  'I  he  j'met-culter  employs  very  curious  engines  to 
•rm  the  spiral  grooves  on  it,  and  as  the  expense  of  the* 
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requiret  him  to  be  a  man  of  more  capital  than  some 

others,  he  frequently  keeps  other  engines  for  cutting  the 
balance  wheels  and  other  wheels ;  but  this  is  sometimes 
a  separate  branch,  as  follows : — 

4th.  The  wheel-cutter  employs  engines  to  divide  and 
cat  all  the  cog  wheels,  but  his  workmen  generally  con- 
fine themselves  to  one  kind  of  wheel. 

5th.  The  dial-plates  are  enamelled  by  a  distinct 
trade. 

6th.  The  case-maker  makes  all  kinds  of  cases  in 
gold,  silver,  or  metal.  These  last  are  gilt  by  the  wa- 
ter-gilder. 

7th.  The  watch-glass  maker. 

8lh.  The  hands,  and  many  other  small  parts,  also 
chasing  and  ornamenting  the  cork  and  upper  plate,  are 
the  work  of  as  many  different  hands. 

9th.  The  pinions  are  made  by  the  wire-drawer,  of 
any  size  or  number  of  teeth. 

10th.  The  movement-maker  makes  the  plates;  he 
collects  the  wheels,  fusee,  &c,  from  the  difforent  work- 
men, fixes  die  wheels  upon  their  arbors,  callipers,  or 
sets  out  the  watch,  and  puts  the  wheels  in  the  frame, 
but  in  a  rough  way,  and  only  as  a  preparation  for 

1 1th.  The  finisher,  or,  as  he  is  generally  termed,  the 
maker.  He  polishes  the  teeth  and  steel  parts,  finishes 
and  turns  the  pivots,  and  fits  them  to  their  holes ; 
adjusts  all  the  parts,  together  with  the  escapements, 
and  completes  the  whole  business.  It  is  this  depart- 
ment of  watch-making  that  we  particularly  intend  to 
explain. 

All  the  parts  of  a  watch,  made  in  the  most  accurate 
manner,  may  be  purchased,  ready  prepared  by  the 
above  trades,  at  many  shops  in  the  metropolis.  The 
most  extensive  and  established  of  these  is  Mr.  Samuel 
Fern's,  Newgate  Street. 

The  principal  tools  necessary  to  a  watch-maker,  are, 
as  follows : — 

A  small  bench-vice  to  hold  the  tools,  so  called  from 
its  being  screwed  or  fixed  to  the  bench. 

A  pin-vice  to  file  up  pins  and  hold  various  small 
works. 

Pliers,  of  various  sires  and  forms. 

Wire-nippert  for  cutting  off  wire  pins. 

Drills,  of  various  sizes.  The  smallest  are  made 
from  needles  or  fine  wire,  and  are  held  in  a  drill-stock, 
which  has  a  screw  nose  that  will  hold  any  size.  Also, 
drill-bows  and  breast-board  to  cut  them. 

files  of  all  descriptions,  as  flat,  square,  round,  cross- 
ing-files, &c.  8tc. 

Gravers  and  turning-tools,  of  various  kinds ;  several 
pieces  of  Turkey  stone ;  oil-stone  dust  to  polish  steel ; 
and  brushes  to  clean  watches  with. 

Small  hammers  for  riveting  wheels  upon  the  arbors, 
and  various  small  drifts,  punches,  sets,  &c  ,  for  the 
same  purpose ;  also,  small  stakes  or  anvils  to  place  the 
work  upon.    These  latter  are  held  in  the  bench-vice. 

Five-sided  broaches,  of  various  sizes,  to  open  or  en- 
large pivot  boles  to  the  proper  dimensions,  and  round 
broaches  to  burnish  the  insides  of  the  holes. 


A  turn-bench,  or,  a  watch-maker's  turn,  which  ia 
nearly  the  same,  except  in  dimensions,  is  indispensable 
for  forming  the  pivots  and  all  parts  which  are  circular, 
see  Fig.  11,  of  Plate  Clock-Work.  The  watcl^ 
maker  must  be  provided  also  with  a  variety  of  arbors 
for  fitting  collets,  wheels,  &c,  to  turn  them  ou  (sea 
Fig.  12)  ferrules,  which  are  small  pulleys  to  fix  upon 
pins,  arbors,  and  various  works,  to  turn  them  round  by 
the  bow  with  a  catgut  band.  Screw  ferrule*  are  the 
same,  but  have  clams  to  bite  the  work  like  a  vice; 
these  must  be  exceedingly  small  to  be  used  for  turning 
the  verge-pivots,  its  bow  must  be  very  slender,  and 
work  with  a  horse-hair.  See  a  full  explanation  of  all 
these  kind  of  tools  under  TuRNlNo. 

A  balance-tool,  which  is  a  small  lathe  with  a  man- 
dril and  collar,  for  turning  the  rim  of  the  balance  cir- 
cular.   See  Fig.  8. 

A  pair  of  callipers,  with  an  index  adjustible  by  a 
thumb  screw,  of  use  for  trying  if  a  wheel  is  placed  at 
right  angles  to  its  arbors,  or,  what  is  called,  in  the  flat ; 
and,  also,  if  it  is  perfectly  concentric,  or  in  the  round. 
See  Fig.  16,  Plate  Watch-Work. 

Sprtng-tongs  to  take  up  the  parts,  for  they  should 
rer  be  touched  by  the  fingers.    See  Fig.  11. 
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work.  See 


Inside  and  outside  gauge  for 
Fig.  15.  Also, 

A  magnifying-glass,  to  view  the  works.    Some  ar 
tists  have  a  pedestal  or  stand  to  support  it,  while  others 
apply  it  to  their  eye. 

Spring-tool,  for  coiling  up  tire  main-spring  to  put  it 
into  its  barrel.    See  Fig.  19* 

Pendulum-spring  blueing-tool.  This  is  to  hold  the 
spring  over  a  candle  to  temper  it,  and  has  a  small  wheel 
held  on  the  spring  to  prevent  it  from  warping,  or  from 
getting  away.    See  Fig.  12. 

The  balance-wheel  pitching-tool,  Fig.  IS.  Of  its 
use  more  will  be  said. 

The  pitching-tool,  Fig.  18,  is  for  ascertaining  the 
distances  at  which  the  pivot-holes  of  any  wheel  and  pi- 
|  nion  should  be  situated,  to  make  their  teeth  engage  pro- 
perly with  each  other  (called,  running  the  depths). 

An  adjusting-tool,  for  fusees,  with  sliding  weights  to 
suit  any  given  maintaining  power  of  the  main-spring  of 
the  watch.    Fig  20. 

A  fusee  tool,  for  cutting  the  groove  in  the  fusee,  or 
for  rectifying  it  after  being  cut  by  the  maker. 
Screw-drvoers,  of  various  dimensions ;  and  a 
Poising-tool,  to  try  the  balance ;  it  is  perfectly  equi- 
poised.   Sec  Fig.  17. 

The  movement  of  a  watch  complete  may  be  procured 
at  Mr.  Fern's,  or  many  other  shops,  for  the  trifling  sum 
of  seven  shillings.  This  is  truly  surprising  when  we  re- 
flect what  it  consists  of,  viz.,  the  plates  and  pillars, 
fitted  together  parallel  to  each  other  ;  the  spring-barrel, 
but  without  a  spring ;  the  fusee,  great  wheel,  and  all 
the  wheels  complete.  They  are  fixed  fast  on  the  ar- 
bors, but  the  pivots  are  not  formed,  neither  is  the 
oove  of  the  fusee  cut.  The  balance-wheel  is  not 
upon  its  arbor,  because  the  pivot  must  be  turned 
7  G  first, 
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first,  neither  is  the  balance,  but  both  wheel  and  balance 
are  provided,  and  also  the  verge,  and  they  only  require 
to  have  pivots  formed. 

For  a  small  increase  of  expense,  the  watch-maker 
may  have  the  movement  in  a  more  perfect  state ;  vie. 
the  pivot  holes  determined,  and  then  he  has  only  to 
fit  the  pivots  to  them,  and  make  the  escapement ;  but 
as  it  will  be  interesting  to  explain  the  manner  of  doing 
this,  we  will  describe  the  method  of  fitting  the  wheels 
together,  or  what  is  called  callipering  the  movement ; 
though  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  is  far  better  to  let 
the  movement-maker  do  this,  because  having  done  one 
by  the  process  we  shall  describe,  he  makes  perhaps 
one  hundred  other  movements  of  exactly  the  same 
dimensions,  and  theu  he  has  only  to  drill  off  the  pivot 
holes  of  all  the  hundred,  from  the  first  one  so  ascer- 
tained, and  the  wheels  being  made  to  the  same  dimen- 
sions, will  all  fit  together  without  further  trouble. 

We  will  suppose  our  watch  to  be  of  the  following 
numbers : 


double  the  product  of  the  wheels  specified  is  taken 
into  the  calculation,  is  this,  that  one  tooth  of  the  crown 
wheel,  completely  escapes  the  pallets  at  every  two 
beats  or  vibrations  of  the  balance.  An  example  will 
render  the  general  rule  perfectly  iutclligible.  Let  us 
take  for  example,  the  numbers  of  a  common  watch  as 
above  stated. 

Now  omitting  the  great  wheel  and  its  pinion  of  12, 
we  have  34  x  48  x  48  x  1 5  x  2  =  3,7S ^,4  SO  for  double 
the  product  of  the  specified  wheels;  and  'i  x  C  .<  6=816 
for  the  produce  of  the  specified  pinions,  also  * ;  H% *a= 
17,280,  are  the  number  of  beats  in  an  hour,  and 
tsV<?  =48  the  exact  number  of  beats  per  second ;  ac- 
cordingly Mr.  Emerson  says  that  this  watch  makes 
about  4 J  beats  in  a  second,  which  it  does  very  nearly. 
The  number  of  spirals  on  the  fusee  is  7  J,  therefore 
7  J  x  4  the  number  of  hours  it  makes  one  turn,  =30  is 
the  number  of  hours  that  the  watch  will  go  at  one  wind- 
ing up:  the  dial  work  4-1  X  t|  =  4x3=  12  likewise  shews 
that  whilst  the  first  cannon  pinion  of  12  goes  twelve 
times  round,  the  last  wheel  of  48  goes  only  once, 
whence  the  angular  velocity  of  two  bands  carried 

twelve 


The  fusee  7 1  spirals,  great  wheel  48  teeth,  revolves 
once  in  four  hours. 

The  centre  wheel,  pinion  12  leaves,  centre  wheel  ,  j  by  their  hollow  axles,  are  to  each  other 

54  teeth,  revolves  once  per  hour.  to  one. 

The  third  wheel,  pinion  6  leaves,  wheel  48  teeth,  Many  watches  art  called  stop  watches,  from  the 

revolves  9  times  per  hour.  !  circumstance  of  their  liaving  a  small  detent  with  a 

The  contrate  wheel,  pinion  6  leaves,  wheel  49  teeth,  1  spring,  which  can  at  pleasure,  by  touching  a  stop 

revolves  72  times  per  hour.  at  the  outside  of  the  case,  be  jnade  to  press  against 


The  balance  wheel,  pinion  6  leaves,  wheel  15  teeth, 
revolves  576  times  per  hour. 

The  balance  has  two  pallets,  and  will  make  17,280 
heats  per  hour. 


the  run  of  the  coutrate  wheel.  These  watches  always 
have  a  hand  on  the  dial  to  indicate  seconds ;  the  con- 
trate wheel,  the  arbor  of  which,  carries  the  seconds' 
hand,  must  therefore  revolve  60  times  per  hour,  or 


Watches  are  made  of  many  different  numbers  in  the  1  once  per  minute ;  the  following  numbers  are  proper 
traio,  but  a  general  rule  to  obtain  their  ultimate  pro-  ■  forsuch  a  watch ;  it  will  go  SO  hours  - 


ducts,  viz.  the  number  of  beats  per  hour,  is  as  follows: 
Divide  double  the  product  of  all  the  wheels,  from  the 
centre  wheel  to  the  balance  wheel  inclusively,  by  the 
product  of  all  the  pinions  with  wliich  they  act,  the 
quotient  will  be  invariably  the  number  of  beats  that  the 
watch  in  question  makes  in  an  hour ;  and  again,  if  we 
divide  this  quotieut  by  3,600,  the  number  of  seconds 
in  an  hour,  the  latter  quotient  will  be  the  number  of 
beats  in  every  second,  which  may  be  carried  to  any 
number  of  places  in  decimals. 

It  must  be  remarked  diat  in  this  rule  no  notice  is 
taken  of  the  wheels  and  pinions,  which  constitute  the 
dial  work,  nor  yet  of  the  great  wheel  and  central  pinion 
with  which  it  acts;  the  use  of  the  former  of  these  is  only 


Fusee  6  turns,  great  wheel  60  teedi,  revolves  once 
\  in  five  hours. 

The  centre  wheel  pinion  12  leaves,  wheel  64  teeth, 
revolves  once  per  hour. 

The  third  wheel,  pinion  8  leaves,  wheel  60  teeth, 
revolves  S  times  per  hour.  , 
The  contrate  wheel,  pinion  8  leaves,  wheel  60  teeth, 
60  per  hour,  or  once  per  minute. 

The  balance  wheel,  pinion  6  leaves,  wheel  15  teeth, 
fiOO  per  hour,  or  10  per  minute. 

The  balance  has  two  pallets,  and  will  make  18,000 
beats  per  hour,  or  5  per  second. 

Having  thus  given  the  numbers  and  the  rule  for  cal- 
culating the  movements  of  any  watch,  we  must  return 


to  make  the  hour  and  minute  hands  revolve  in  their  re-  I  j  to  the  method  of  callipering  the  movement.  The 
spective  times,  and  must  not  be  the  same  in  all  watches,  [ ,  watch-maker  first  measures  the  distance  between  the 
to  make  the  motion  of  the  hour-hand  to  that  of  the  |j  inside  of  the  two  plates  of  die  watch,  with  his  inside 
minute  hand  as  1  to  12,  and  the  use  of  the  great  wheel .  gauge,  see  Fig.  15,  Plate  Watch-Work,  the  two 
and  its  central  pinion  is  to  determine  in  conjunction  j  ends,  a  b  and  c  d,  of  which  are  equally  distant  from 
with  die  number  of  spirals  on  the  fusee,  the  number  of  die  centre  joint  e,  and  therefore  when  the  points  a  b 
hours  the  watch  shall  continue  to  go  at  one  winding  up  of  one  end  are  opened  to  auy  extent  for  an  inside  gauge, 
of  the  chain  from  the  barrel  of  the  main  spring ;  all  and  set  by  the  screw  g,  the  points  c  d  of  the  otbtr 
these  wheels  and  pinions  therefore,  it  will  be  per-  end  are  adapted  to  the  same  opening,  to  measure  out- 
ceived,  are  unnecessary  to  be  taken  into  the  account  i  side  work  or  lengths,  the  spring  h  keeps  them  shut  up 
in  calculating  the  beats  per  hour.   The  reason  why    as  far  as  the  screw  g  allows. 
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He  dow  prepares  to  turn  the  pivots;  for  this  purpose 
he  fixes  his  screw  ferrule,  Fig.  13  of  Plate  Clock- 
Woe  K,  upon  it,  then  passes  the  gut  of  the  bow  round 
the  groove  of  the  ferrule,  and  mounts  the  arbor  in  his  him, 
Jig.  1 1,  thrusting  the  centres  A  B  towards  each  other,  till 
the  arbor,  which  enters  holes  in  the  ends  of  the  centres, 
runs  without  shake,  and  there  he  fastens  them  by  the 
thumb  screws  C  D ;  the  turn  is  now  held  in  the  bench 
vice  by  the  lower  part  E  E  of  the  frame,  the  rest 
F  G  H,  is  next  adjusted,  and  all  is  then  prepared  for 
turning  with  the  graver,  which  the  watch-maker  applies 
to  the  work  by  his  right  hand,  holding  it  on  the  rest  G, 
while  he  turns  the  Work  round  by  the  bow  held  in  the 
left ;  when  he  has  by  these  means  reduced  the  end  of 
the  arbor  to  a  fine  pivot,  he  polishes  and  grinds  it  line 
by  a  small  quantity  of  oil-stone  dust  applied  with  oil 
on  a  piece  of  steel,  which  he  holds  against  the  pivot ; 
as  it  turns  round  he  uses  the  gauge,  Fig.  15,  to  make 
I  lis  arbor  of  the  right  length  between  its  shoulders; 
having  reduced  the  pivot  to  size,  he  brings  it  to  the 
length  by  pulling  the  point  marked  K  iuto  the  turn, 
this  is  filed  away  with  a  notch,  <l,  to  expose  the  end 
of  the  pivot  which  fits  into  a  hole  made  through  the 
part  beyond  the  notch ;  a  file  can  now  be  applied  in 
the  notch  to  cut  off  die  pivot  to  the  proper  length, 
and  then  to  file  it  to  an  obtuse  cone,  which  is  the 
shape  the  ends  of  pivots  are  usually  left. 

All  the  pivots  being  made  in  this  manner,  the  wheels 
must  be  fitted  on  to  those  arbors  which  were  not  pre- 
viously done  by  the  respective  makers;  these  are  the 
third  wheel  and  balance  wheel,  because  these  are 
so  near  the  ends  of  their  arbors  that  the  pivots 
be  turned  after  the  wheels  are  put  on;  the 
have  a  small  brass  collet  fastened  and  brazed 
upon  them,  this  collet  is  turned  away  to  fit  exactly  the 
centre  bole  in  the  wheel,  and  a  shoulder  is  left  to  fit 
the  wheel  up  against,  and  when  put  on,  it  is  riveted ; 
this  is  done  by  resting  the  collet  upon  the  stake,  Fig. 
14,  which  is  a  small  piece  of  steel  with  a  hole  through 
it  to  admit  the  arbor,  but  affords  a  resting  place  to  the 
collet ;  this  is  held  in  the  bench  vice  and  the  wheel  put 
in  it ;  the  set  w  hich  is  a  punch  with  a  bole  drilled  in 
it,  is  put  over  the  end  of  the  arbor  which  comes 
through  the  wheel,  and  a  few  gentle  blows  with  the 
hammer  rivets  it  on  all  sides  at  once,  by  expanding  the 
collet  in  the  bole  in  the  wheel. 

He  now  tries  the  wheel  in  his  callipers,  Fig.  16, 
Plate  Watch-Work  ;  die  ends  of  die  points  a  a,  or 
beaks,  have  several  small  holes  made  in  diem  tn  receive 
the  pivots  of  any  arbor ;  they  will  open  to  any  extent,  and 
can  be  fastened  by  die  clump  c,  or  its  screw  d;  the  ar- 
bor being  mounted  between  them  'is  twirled  round  to  try 
the  wheel  A  if  it  is  truly  centred  upon  die  arbor,  and 
also  if  its  plane  is  truly  perpendicular  thereto,  or  if  it 
is  true  in  the  flat,  as  the  workmen  say  ;  it  is  ascertained 
by  holding  some  fixed  object  against  it.  It  is  usual 
among  watch-makers  to  hold  a  small  straight  ruler 
;<ocm  the  blades  a  a  of  the  callipers,  to  prove  if  the 
wheel  ruus  true  upon  its  arbor ;  but  some  callipers  are 


provided  with  a  small  finger  or  index,  made  of  two 
pieces,  e  f,  jointed  together,  and  one  of  them,  e, 
united  to  the  callipers  by  a  joint,  by  which  meant  the 
point  of  f  can  be  brought  to  meet  a  wheel  of  any 
size.  When  it  is  applied  as  in  the  figure,  it  proves 
whether  the  wheel  is  in  the  square,  for  if  on  holding 
it  up  to  the  light  the  wheel  appears  to  advance  and 
recede  from  the  point  of  the  finger,  it  shews  an  error 
which  must  be  rectified  by  wbat  is  called  setting;  to 
do  diis  the  workman  observes  that  side  of  the  nm  of 
the  wheel  which  comes  nearest  to  the  finger  f  in  its 
revolution,  he  then  removes  the  wheel  and  places  it  in  a 
tool  called  a  mandril,  Fig.  15,  Plate  Clock-Work, 
which  is  similar  to  a  cup  or  inverted  bell;  it  is  held  in  the 
vice  and  its  circular  edge  supports  the  rim  of  the  wheel, 
leaving  its  centre  hollow,  and  its  arbor  completely  de- 
tached: he  now  with  the  pen  or  beak  of  the  smallest 
riveting  hammer,  strikes  an  extremely  light  blow  on  that 
arm  of  the  wheel  which  is  opposite  to  the  faulty  side  of 
the  rim,  this  bends  or  sets  the  arm  ao  as  to  put  the 
wheel  in  the  square  widi  its  axis ;  it  is  after  this  tried 
in  the  callipers  again,  to  prove  that  the  setting  is  suffi- 
cient, and  if  not,  it  is  repeated.  In  setting  a  wheel, 
the  workman  is  particularly  attentive  to  avoid  twisting 
the  rim  of  the  wheel ;  this  he  does  by  bedding  it  fairly 
on  the  edge  of  the  mandril,  and  taking  care  not  to 
strike  its  rim  when  be  hammers  on  the  arm,  because 
it  is  only  intended  to  beud  the  arm,  leaving  the  rim  a 
true,  plane  as  it  was  before  the  setting,  but  its  incli- 
nation altered  so  as  to  make  it  exacUy  perpendicular 
to  the  arbor,  of  which  the  trial  in  the  callipers  is  the 
most  delicate  test. 

All  the  wheels  being  finished  hi  this  manner,  are 
prepared  for  putting  m  the  watch,  by  drilling  the  holes 
far  their  pivots  in  the  plates ;  to  find  the  proper  situa- 
tion for  these  holes,  a  pitching  tool,  Fig.  18,  is  used; 
it  is  in  reality  two  small  turns,  A  A,  B  B,  united  tr* 
gether  by  a  joint,  C;  each  is  provided  with  its  pair  of 
centres,  a  b  and  c  d,  and  fixing-screws  to  hold  them 
wherever  they  are  placed;  by  means  of  a  screw,  E, 
which  passes  through  the  turn  B,  and  operates  against 
the  other,  A,  die  two  can  be  separated  on  their  joints 
C  to  any  required  extent ;  but  it  is  plain  in  this  move* 
ment,  that  its  centres,  a  b  and  c  d,  will  always  continue 
parallel  to  each  other.  A  spring,  F,  tends  always  to 
shut  the  two  together,  as  its  two  ends  are  connected 
to  the  turn  B  by  two  links,  g  g,  and  the  middle  of  the 
spring,  which  is  convex,  presses  against  the  turn  A, 
and  tends  always  to  press  them  together,  as  far  as  the 
screw  E  will  permit.  The  use  of  this  tool  is  to  ascer- 
tain the  distance  that  any  wheel  and  pinion  should  be 
placed  asunder,  for  the  teeth  to  work  into  each  other 
in  a  proper  manner ;  to  effect  this  the  wheel  is  placed 
between  one  pair  of  centres,  a  b  or  c  d,  and  the  pinion 
between  the  other  pair  and  the  screw  E  is  adjusted 
until  they  will  work  into  each  other  with  freedom,  and 
without  any  material  looseness  or  shake  between  the 
teeth  ;  in  this  state,  it  is  evident  that  the  points  a  6  or 
c  d,  formed  at  the  extremities  of  the  respective  centres, 

will 
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will  exactly  represent  the  distance  that  the  pivot-hole 
of  the  wheel  and  pinion  should  be  placed  asunder, 
and  these  points  may  be  used  as  a  pair  of  compasses, 
to  mark  off  the  distances  on  the  plates  of  the  watch ; 
and  this  being  done  for  every  wheel  and  pinion  succes- 
sively throughout  the  watch,  will  ensure  their  being 
pitched  truly. 

The  centre  wheel  is  known  to  be  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  watch  plates;  a  hole  is  therefore  first 
drilled  in  the  centre  of  the  pillar  plate,  D  1),  Plate  I, 
to  receive  the  arbor  of  the  centre  wheel,  not  its  pivot, 
because  the  arbor  of  this  wheel  passes  through  the 
plate  to  receive  the  cannon  pinion,  to  carry  the  minute 
hand,  as  before  described ;  the  pivot  hole,  after  drill- 
ing, is  opened  out  and  enlarged  to  the  proper  dimen- 
sions by  a  round  broach ;  this  is  a  round  piece  of  steel, 
like  a  wire,  but  rather  tapering;  it  is  forced  into  the 
hole,  and  turned  round  at  the  same  lime,  by  which 
it  enlarges  the  hole  without  cutting  out  any  metal,  and 
therefore  it  burnishes  and  hardens  the  interior  surface 
of  the  hole,  so  that  it  will  Wear  much  better  than  the 
soft  brass  would,  if  merely  drilled. 

The  great  wbeel  and  centre  wheel  are  now  put  in 
die  pitching  tool,  and  by  it  the  distance  proper  for 
the  great  wheel  to  work  in  the  centre  wheel  pinion 
is  ascertained,  and  then  one  point,  a,  of  the  tool  being 
set  in  the  ceutre  hole  of  the  plate,  an  arch  is  described 
with  the  other,  c,  and  in  some  point  of  this  arch  the 
great  wheel  pivot  must  be  placed;  this  point  being 
found  (by  trial),  so  that  the  wheel  and  fusee  will  be 
clear  of  the  other  works,  is  drilled;  then  the  spring 
barrel  is  tried,  not  by  the  pitching  tool,  but  by  placing 
it  in  any  situation  where  k  will  be  free  from  the  other 
wheels,  and  here  its  pivot  hole  is  drilled.  The  pitch- 
ing tool  next  determines  die  distance  of  the  third  wheel 
from  the  centre  wheel,  and  also  the  distance  the  con- 


is  represented  as  fixed  on  in  the  figure,  is  a  flat 
plate,  G,  which  has  three  grooves  cut  through  it, 
extending  nearly  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference; 
these  grooves  are  arranged  at  equal  distances  round  the 
centre ;  three  thumb-screws,  such  as  is  shewn  at  a  a, 
pass  through  each  of  these  grooves,  and  each  is  tapped 
into  a  piece  of  brass,  b ,  now  by  shifting  these  screws 
along  in  their  grooves,  the  three  pieces  of  brass,  or 
clams,  b  b,  may  be  removed  to  any  distance  from  the 
centre,  and  the  screws,  a  a,  will  confine  them  in  auv 
position ;  each  clam  has  a  small  piece  of  brass,  d, 
which  by  means  of  the  screw  e,  can  be  made  to  bite 
or  clamp  the  edge  of  the  watch  plate,  H ;  the  biting 
parts  of  all  these  clams  being  equally  distant  on  the 
face  of  the  chuck,  the  watch  plate,  H,  will  of  course 
be  parallel  thereto,  and  therefore  perpendicular  to  the 
length  of  the  spindle,  A  B ;  this  is  hollow  for  some 
distance  from  the  chuck,  to  receive  a  piece  of  Me?! 
wire,  which  is  accurately  fitted  into  it,  as  shewn  b\ 
the  dotted  lines,  K,  and  can  be  slid  backward  and 
forward  by  means  of  a  small  bolt  at  I,  which  comes 
through  a  cleft  in  the  spindle ;  the  extremity,  r,  of  this 
wire,  which  is  called  the  centre-pin,  is  formed  to  a 
very  delicate  centre  point,  which  can  be  protruded  any 
distance  from  the  face  of  the  chuck,  but  always  pre- 
serves its  point  accurately  in  the  centre  line  of  the 
spindle,  and  therefore  perpendicular  to  the  chuck  G. 

The  manner  of  using  the  upright  fool  is  this;  the 
watch  plates,  H  L,  are '  P>"^$§g)^>ri  >e 
|  centre  point,  r,  being  advanced  considerably  beyond 
the  chuck,  its  point  is  applied  to  any  of  the  pivot- 
holes  made  in  the  pillar  plate  H,  by  the  process  be- 
fore described ;  the  three  clams,  b  b,  are  then  set,  so 
that  they  will  touch  the  circumference  of  the  plate, 
by  advancing  them  respectively  towards  the  centre  a 
proper  distance,  and  fixing  them  by  the  screws  a  a; 


trate  wheel  is  to  be  from  this.  The  callipering  of  I  the  other  screws,  e  e,  being  now  turned  close  to  the 
the  pillar  plate  is  now  finished,  and  when  the  corres-  1  jawi,  d  d,  of  the  clams,  and  they  hold  the  edges  of 
ponding  pivot  holes  are  drilled  in  the  upper  plate,  the  j  the  plate  H  fast  between  them,  as  is  shewn  in  the 

figure.  By  this  means  the  watch  frame  is  fixed,  so 
that  its  plane  is  perpendicular,  to  the  axis  of  die  spindle 
A  B,  and  the  pivot  hole,  which  is  intended  to  have 
another  drilled  opposite  to  it,  is  exactly  in  the  centre 
line  of  die  spindle ;  the  rest  M,  is  now  set  in  a  pro- 


watch  may  be  :put  together ;  now  it  is  essential  for  the 
wheels  to  run  well,  that  the  arbors  must  be  exactly  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  the  plates ;  to  ensure  this, 
the  holes  in  the  upper  plate  are  drilled  by  means  of  the 
upright  tool,  shewn  in  Fig.  9,  Plate  Clock -Work; 
this  is  *  kind  of  lathe,  which  is  held  in  the  bench 
vice,  and  its  spindle  turned  by  a  bow,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  turn,  before  described.  In  this  figure, 
which  is  an  elevation  taken  from  one  side,  A  B  repre- 
sents a  steel  spindle  mounted  in  a  brass  frame,  C  D  E, 
the  part  E  of  which  is  held  in  the  bench  vice ;  the 
spindle  has  a  neck  formed  on  it,  which  is  accurately 
fitted  into  a  socket  formed  in  the  part  D  of  the  frame ; 
the  opposite  end,  A  of  the  spindle,  is  supported  by 
the  point  of  a  centre  screw,  F,  which  can  always  be 
screwed  up,  to  make  the  spindle  run  without  shake; 
the  end  of  the  spindle  which  projects  through  die 
collar,  or  socket  D,  is  formed  into  a  screw,  by  which 
any  kind  of  chuck  can  be  screwed  on ;  thus  this  tool 
is  exactly  the  same  as  a  small  lathe.   The  chuck  which 


per  position  before  the  watch  plate,  and  a  drill  being 
held  over  it,  is  presented  to  it,  while  the  plate  and 
spindle  are  turned  round  by  means  of  a  bow,  the  L 


or  cat-gut  of  which  encompasses  the  sm  ill  pulley,  N, 
on  the  spindle ;  the  drill  (as  is  well  known  to  turners) 
is  easily  guided  to  pierce  die  watch  plate  in  the  exact 
centre  line  of  the  spindle,  because  if  it  is  not  pre- 
sented to  this  centre,  its  point  will  scratch  a  small 
circle  upon  the  plate,  and  when  the  drill  is  set  in  the 
centre  of  this,  it  will  be  in  its  correct  positicn.  Make 
a  pivot  hole  in  the  upper  plate,  L,  exactly  opposite 
to  that  in  the  pillar  plate,  M,  which  is  guided  to  to 
ptace  by  the  centre  point,  r,  of  the  spindle;  when 
one  pivot  hole  is  thus  drilled,  the  watch  plate  is  very 
quickly  shifted  to  another  .pivot  bole,  which  is  brought 
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opposite  to  the  centre,  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
have  before  described.  It  is  by  means  of  the  upright 
tool  that  the  cavities  are  made  in  the  plates  of  the 
sunk  watches,  to  receive  the  centre  wheel  and  third 
wheel;  these  are  turned  by  a  graver  nt  the  same  time 
of  fixing  as  when  the  respective  pivot  holes  are  drilled, 
and  the  circular  excavations  will  therefore  bo  exactly 
concentric  with  the  pivot  holes;  the  excavation  for 
the  centre  wheel  is  very  shallow,  few  except  the  flattest 
watches  haviug  any  at  all ;  the  cavity  for  the  third 
wheel  is  cut  quite  through  the  plate,  and  the  pivot  is 
supported  by  a  cross  bar,  fixed  by  two  little  screws 
on  the  under  side  of  the  plate,  and  extending  across 
the  centre  of  the  hole.  It  should  have  been  observed, 
that  this  cross  bar  is  fitted  before  the  movement  is 
put  in  the  upright  tool,  a  bole  is  drilled  through  it  in 
continuation  of  the  pivot  bole,  this  bar  is  removed, 
as  if  also  the  upper  plate,  and  the  movement  is  fixed 
in  the  tool  by  the  edge  of  the  pillar  plate,  instead  of 
the  upper  plate ;  the  excavation  for  the  third  wheel  is 
then  turned  out,  but  the  cross  bar,  when  fixed  op  again 
by  its  screws,  will  certainly  be  concentric  with  this 
cavity.  The  uptight  tool  will  hold  the  watch  by  either 
pillar  or  upper  plate,  just  as  is  required,  and  will  pro- 
duce the  same  effects  in  either  case,  but  it  m  best  to 
bold  that  plate  which  is  to  be  operated  upon,  because 
the  pillars  of  the  frame  are  not  then  liable  to  strain, 
in  this  manner  a  hole  is  frequently  turned  to  cut 
through  the  upper  plate,  to  admit  the  top  of  the  spring 
barrel  to  pass  through  it,  the  upper  pivot  of  the  barrel 
urbor  is  then  supported  by  a  cross  bar  or  piece,  called 
the  barrel  cover ;  this  method  admits  a  greater  length 
of  barrel,  and  of  course  a  broader  and  stronger  spring. 
The  upright  tool  which  we  have  described,  is  that 
which  is  generally  used  by  watcli-makers  for  finishing 
the  works,  and  occasionally  enlarging  or  deepening  the 

large  enough  to 

uioveraent-makci',  who  constantly  employs  an  upright 
tool,  has  it  fixed  with  a  wheel  to  be  turned  by  the 
foot,  and  generally  has  a  slide  rest  fixed  before  the 
work,  to  bold  the  tool,  instead  of  trusting  to  the  un- 
steadiness of  holding  it  in  his  band  upon  the  rest  N. 
The  upright  tool  is  frequently  attached  to  the  watch- 
maker s  lathe,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  best  method. 

11>e  fusee,  centre  wheel,  third  wheel,  and  contrate 
wheel  being  put  in  the  watch  in  this  manner,  the 
potts  nee  is  fitted  by  temporary  pins  to  the  upper 
plate,  in  such  a  position  that  it  will  not  interfere  with 
tlie  rest  of  the  works,  which  being  determined  it  is 
rrvetted  tost,  the  cock  is  then  screwed  on  with  the 
steady  pin,  and  by  fixing  the  upper  plate  alone  in  the 
upright  tool,  the  hole  to  receive  the  jewel  to  form 
the  socket  for  the  upper  pivot  of  the  verge  is  bored, 
and  will  be  truly  perpendicular  to  the  hole  which  has 
been  previously  drilled  in  the  pottance  for  the  jewel 
of  the  lower  pivot;  then  without  removing  the  plate 
from  the  upright  tool,  the  cock  is  taken  off,  and  a  bole 
bored  through  the  upper  plate,  to  permit  the  axis  of 


f  out  one  of  the  pivot  boles  dril,  Fig. 
a  jewel ;  but  the  professed    bends  the 


the  verge  to  pass  through  (this  hole  is  afterwards  filed 
square,  to  suffer  the  balance  wheel  to  reach  the  upper 
pallet),  at  the  same  time  the  circular  groove  in  the 
upper  plate,  which  is  to  receive  the  ring  of  the  curb, 
is  formed. 

The  balance  wheel  is  next  fitted ;  one  of  its  pivot 
holes  being  drilled  in  the  centre  of  the  small  dove- 
tail slider  of  the  pottance.  Then  to  make  the  pivot 
hole  in  the  counter  pottance  exactly  the  same  distance 
beneath  the  upper  plate,  so  that  the  balance  wheel 
arbor  shall  be  exactly  perpendicular  to  the  verge,  the  ba- 
lance wheel  pitching  tool,  Fig.  IS,  Watch-Work,  is 
employed.  It  consists  of  a  brass  plate,  a  b  c,  with  an 
index,  d  e,  moveable  on  a  centre,  d,  by  means  of  the 
screw  j,  against  the  point  of  which  it  is  constantly 
pressed  by  the  spring  g ,-  it  is  in  fact  a  pair  of  com- 
passes, adapted  to  this  particular  purpose ;  the  straight 
edge  b  of  tlie  plate  a  b  c  is  applied  flat  against  the 
under  surface  of  the  upper  plate,  and  the  screwy  being 
turned,  adjusts  the  point  e  till  it  comes  exactly  op- 
posite the  pivot  hole  in  the  slider  of  the  pottance. 
The  tool  being  now  applied  m  a  similar  manner  to 
the  counter  pottance,  marks  the  proper  height  for  the 
pivot  hole  to  be  made  therein,  which  is  accordingly 
drilled  with  a  large  hole,  to  receive  a  pin  called  the 
follower,  at  the  end  of  this  the  pivot  hole  itself  is 
drilled ;  the  balance  wheel  is  now  tried  in  its  place ; 
its  pivots  having  been  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
other  wheels,  and  if  on  trial  h  is  found  to  come  on 
its  right  place,  so  that  its  arbor  does  not  interfere  with 
the  contrate  wheel  arbor,  the  counter  pottance,  which 
was  only  fitted  in  a  temporary  manner,  is  rivetted  fast. 
In  this  trial,  it  will  be  seen  if  the  teem  of  the  contrate 
wheel  works  well  with  the  balance  wheel  pinion,  and 
if  not,  it  must  be  rectified,  by  letting  the  contrate 
wheel  in  the  same  manner  first  described,  by  the  man- 
dril, Fig.  15,  and  a  proper  acting  punch  or  drift;  this 
arms  so  as  to  throw  die  rim  and  teeth  of 
the  wheel  nearer  or  farther  from  the  balance  wheel 
pinion,  as  is  required  to  make  it  work  properly ;  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  wheel  ought  to  be 
tried  in  the  callipers,  that  it  runs  square  every  time 
it  has  been  set. 

Having  thus  described  the  means  of  putting  in  all 
the  wheels,  which  is  called  fitting  the  movements,  we 
must  attend  to  the  manner  of  fitting  and  adjusting  the 
spring  barrel  and  mounting  fusee.  A  spring  must  be 
procured  from  the  tool  shop,  which  is  of  such  a 
breadth  as  to  fit  the  spring  barrel,  and  a  proper  length 
and  stiffness  to  have  a  sufficient  power  to  actuate  the 
watch ;  the  knowledge  for  the  proper  strength  for  the 
main  spring  of  a  watch  of  any  dimensions,  can  only 
be  obtained  by  experience  and  practice,  which  teaches 
the  artist  that  a  watch  of  certain  dimensions  will  re- 
quire a  main  spring,  the  length,  breadth,  and. thick- 
ness of  which  he  measures  by  accurate  gauges.  These 
be  takes  with  him  to  the  tool  shop,  and  selects,  from 
an  immense  number,  a  spring  which  suits  tbcm;  as 
proof,  it  is  weighed.  Those  who  are  not 
7  H 
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of  this  experience,  may  find  it  necessary  to 
try  two  or  three  springs,  before  one  is  met  with  of  the 
proper  strength,  and  which  will  act  with  a  due  degree 
of  regularity. 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  a  spring  will  act  more 
regularly,  and  be  less  liable  to  give  under  friction 
among  the  coils,  if  the  breadth  be  gradually  diminished 
from  the  exterior  to  the  interior,  and  that  the  friction 
of  the  sides  of  the  spring  against  the  ends  of  the  barrel 
will  thereby  be  greatly  diminished.  The  spring  arbor 
must  be  strong  in  proportion  to  the  force  of  the  spring, 
particularly  at  the' pivots,  the  front  one  of  which  must 
be  thick  enough  to  admit  of  being  squared,  to  hold  a 
ratchet,  or  small  serrated  wheel,  at  the  outside  of 
the  pillar  plate,  shewn  at  b,  Fig.  I,  the  teeth  of 
which  ratchet  must  be  strong  enough  to  hold  the 
arbor  in  any  situation  to  which  it  is  turned,  which 
it  does  by  means  of  a  click,  attached  by  a  screw  to  the 
exterior  surface  of  the  pillar  plate  of  the  frame;  the 
spring  arbor  has  a  strong  hook  formed  out  of  its  sub- 
stance at  the  middle,  within  the  barrel,  on  which  hook  a 
hole  made  near  the  interior  end  of  the  spring  is  hitched, 
while  the  exterior  end  is  rivetted  to  the  circular  side 
of  the  box ;  hence  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive,  that 
when  the  spring  fills  the  box  in  its  relaxed  state,  and 
has  its  coils  most  close  at  the  rim  of  the  barrel,  it 
may  be  coiled  up  close  to  the  arbor  in  the  centre, 
or  in  other  words,  it  may  be  wound  up  by  two  dif- 
ferent methods ;  either  the  barrel  may  be  held  fast, 
and  the  arbor  be  turned  backward  by  its  ratchet,  or 
by  a  key  fitting  its  square ;  or  otherw  ise,  which  is  the 
general  and  better  practice,  the  ratchet  may  be  suffered 
to  retain  the  arbor  in  its  place,  and  with  it  the  interior 
end  of  the  spring ;  and  the  barrel  itself,  to  which  the 
exterior  end  is  rivetted,  may  be  turned  forwards  by  the 
chain  attached  to  it  by  a  hook  at  one  end,  and  wound 
round  it,  as  seen  at  fits.  2  and  6.  We  have  said  the 
latter  method  is  the  hetter,  and  the  reason  is,  that 
when  the  greatest  and  smallest  forces  of  the  spring 
are  adjusted  to  the  shape  of  Utc  fusee,  or  rather  the 
fusee  to  them,  the  ratchet  cannot  be  altered  without 
deranging  this  adjustment  The  arbor  is  turned  in  the 
turn  bench,  with  pivots  and  shoulders  sufficiently  re- 
mote from  each  other,  to  reach  the  interior  faces  of  the 
watch-plates,  but  to  have  just  so  much  play  endways 
as  will  prevent  friction,  and  the  chain  must  be  long 
enough  to  till  the  spiral  grooves  of  the  fusee.  Care 
also  must  be  taken,  that  the  depth  or  side  of  the  barrel 
must  be  nearly  equal  to  the  effective  length  of  the 
fusee,  otherwise  the  chain  will  be  liable  to  slip  off  at 
die  ends  of  it. 

The  bottom  of  the  barrel  is  soldered  fast,  and  has 
a  large  pivot-hole  against  which  an  inner  shoulder  of 
the  arbor  rests,  and  die  lid  is  turned  so  large,  as  to  be 
capable  of  being  forced  or  sprung  into  a  receptacle 
turned  for  it  round  the  inuer  part  of  the  ed^e  of  the 
circular  rim  of  the  barrel,  in  which  situation  it  rests 
against  a  corresponding  inner  shoulder  of  the  aibor, 
and  completes  the  barrel ;  when  this  adjustiblc  eud  is 


I  to  be  taken  off,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  or  taking 
I  out  the  spring,  a  slight  stroke  at  the  remote  pivot  of 
j  the  arbor  will  force  it  out  of  its  place :  some  skill  is 
necessary  for  putting  the  spring  in  the  barrel,  in  the 
manner  which  is  usually  done  by  the  country  watch- 
makers ;  but  it  is  very  easily  performed  by  using  the  tool 
represented  by  Fig.  19;  it  consists  of  a  brass  frame, 
A  D,  w  hich  is  held  in  the  bench  vice  by  die  projecting 
piece  D;  C  is  a  small  steel  spindle  extending  across 
the  frame,  provided  with  a  small  handle,  E,  by  which 
it  is  turned  round,  and  it  is  prevented  from  turning 
back  again  by  a  ratcltet  wheel  « hich  is  hid  behind  the 
plate  F;  a  is  a  small  click,  which*  engages  the  teeth 
of  this  ratchet  and  prevents  its  retrograde  motion ;  the 
projecting  parts  of  the  frame,  A  D.  immediately  above 
the  spindle,  are  cut  with  two  clefts  to  receive  a  parallel 
bar,  G,  which  has  liberty  of  motion  in  these  clefts 
either  endways  or  up  and  down,  and  it  has  a  steel 
beak,  g,  projecting  from  it.  At  the  extreme  end  of 
the  spuidlc,  c,  a  small  hook  is  formed,  corresponding 
with  tiie  hook  upon  the  barrel  arbor  of  the  watch; 
upon  this  hook  die  interior  end  of  the  spring  is  caught, 
and  the  hook  at  the  outer  end  of  the  spring  is  bitched 
upon  the  projecting  beak,  g,  of  the  slider  G.  Now 
by  turning  die  handle  E,  the  spring  can  be  .wound  up 
to  any  required  compass,  and  the  ratchet  a  prevents 
its  return ;  the  spring  is  thus  wound  up  so  small  as  to 
euter  the  box  or  barrel  which  is  applied  to  it,  and  the 
click  a  being  relieved,  suffers  the  spring  to  expand 
itself  and  fill  die  barrel :  the  book  at  the  extreme  end 
now  enters  the  hole  prepared  at  the  side  of  the  barrel 
for  its  reception,  Uus  being  done,  the  barrel  arbor  is 
put  in  its  place,  the  cover  of  the  barrel  put  on,  and 
it  is  ready  to  take  its  place  in  the  watch. 

The  fusee  is  next  prepared;  as  we  have  before 
mentioned,  the  experienced  watch-maker  knows  what 
proportion  the  two  ends  of  this  fusee  should  bear  to 
each  other,  to  compensate  for  the  irregular  action  of 
the  main  spring  he  has  chosen;  if  he  has  not  had 
these  opportunities,  the  following  method  may  be  used 
to  determine  it    A  rough  estimate  for  the  power  of 
the  spring  must  be  first  made,  by  coiling  the  chain  in 
a  proper  direction  a  few  times  round  the  barrel,  all 
it  is  nearly  all  wound  up,  the  arbor  being  held  in  a 
ratchet  or  vice,  and  then  by  suspending  a  weight  to 
the  sphere  cod,  audi  as  will  just  pull  the  barrel  two 
or  three  times  round  from  its  relaxed  state,  this  weight 
will  denote  the  smallest  power,  which  suppose  to  be 
three  ounces ;  then  add  a  heavier  weight,  such  as  will 
uncoil  as  much  more  of  the  chain  as  may  be  supposed, 
from  a  previous  measurement,  to  be  sufficient  to  fill 
the  fusee,  and  note  it,  which  we  will  agahi  suppose 
to  be  seven  ounces,  for  the  greatest  power  uf  the 
spring ;  now  this  proportion  of  three  to  seven  may  be 
taken  as  a  guide  for  the  respective  diameters  of  Uie 
conical  piece  of  metal  called  the  fusee,  which  is  intro- 
duced  to  equalize  the  varying  pjwer  of  die  spring, 
,  by  causing  the  chain  to  act,  as  it  were,  with  a  succes- 
sion of  levers,  of  differeut  lengths  reciprocally  pro- 
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portionate  to  the  power  of  the  spring  in  any  given 
situation,  so  that  when  the  power  is  great,  it  is  pulling 
by  a  short  lever,  and  vice  versa.  The  piece  of  solid 
metal  intended  for  the  fuscc,  must  be  drilled  through 
die  centre,  and  opened  with  a  broach,  and  then  have 
a  steel  arbor  of  considerable  strength  driven  tight  into  it, 
by  which  it  is  turned  into  a  conical,  or  rather  a  para- 1 1 
boloidul  shape,  generally  having  its  thicker  end  some- 
what smaller  than  the  diameter  of  the  spring  barrel,  j 
and  die  other  end  reduced  in  proportion,  according  to 
the  supposition  of  S  :  7,  but  sometimes  in  a  greater 
ratio,  without  reckoning  the  thickness  of  the  chain; 
the  length  of  the  fusee  must  be  shorter  than  the  pillar, 
by  as  much  as  will  admit  the  great  wheel  and  ratchet, 
with  the  centre  wheel  behind  them,  to  be  introduced 
between  it  and  the  plate  at  one  end.  Room  is  left 
for  a  contrivance  for  stopping  the  revolutions  when  the 
spirals  are  filled  with  the  chain,  called  the  guard-gut, 
because  the  first  watches  had  n  cat-gut  instead  of  a 
chain.  The  fusee  is  prepared  in  this  maimer  by  its 
maker,  who  cuts  the  spiral  groove  in  it  in  some  cases, 
by  a  very  curious  engine  for  the  purpose ;  but  the 
watch-maker  will  generally  have  to  rectify  this  groove, 
to  suit  the  irregular  action  of  the  individual  spring  which 
he  has  adapted  to  the  watch. 

After  the  groove  is  cut,  a  pair  of  strong  pivots  may 
be  turned  on  the  fusee  arbor,  the  pivot-holes  in  the 
plates  opened  by  a  pivot  broach,  held  perpendicularly 
with  respect  to  the  faces  of  the  plates,  and  the  fusee 
introduced  into  the  frame,  parallel  to  the  spring  barrel 
arbor ;  the  extreme  end  of  the  groove  at  lire  large  end 
of  the  fusee,  is  made  much  deeper  for  a  very  short 
distance,  and  a  pin  being  fixed  across  the  groove  in 
this  deep  part,  serves  to  attach  the  chain  to  the  fusee 
by  passing  round  it  die  hook  formed  at  the  extremity 
of  the  chain.    The  chain,  perhaps,  is  the  most  sur- ; 
prising  piece  of  workmanship  in  the  whole  watch, 
considering  die  very  minute  parts  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed ;  every  inch  in  length  of  some  watch  chains  con- 
tains thirty  links,  one  half  of  which  number  arc  formed  | 
of  two  plates  opposite  to  each  other,  while  the  other  1 
half  of  the  number  are  single  links,  to  unite  the  double 
links  together,'  by  means  of  a  pin  or  rivet  put  through 
the  end  of  every  link,  and  passing  through  all  the  I 
three ;  thus  one  inch  in  length  cousists  of  fifteen  double 
and  fifteen  single  huks,  making  forty-five  plates,  and 
diirty  pins  to  unite  them  together,  in  all  seventy-five 
pieces ;  yet  a  chain  of  four  inches  in  length,  pobshed 
and  finished,  is  sold  for  less  than  one  shilling ;  some 
of  the  fine  chains  for  a  repeating  watch,  liavc  near 
double  this  number  of  links  in  an  iuch.    If  now  a  , 
square  he  made,  cither  ou  the  front  or  back  pivot  of ! 
the  fusee  which  must  project  through  the  plate,  ac-  | 
cordittgly  as  the  watch  is  intended  to  be  wound  up  in 
the  face  or  behind,  and  if  a  key  be  inserted  upon  it, 
the.  spring  may  be  wound  up,  and  it  will  appear  whether 
or  not  the  chain  is  loo  long,  and  how  much,  which 
may  accordingly  be  altered.    Hitherto  the  work  has 
proceeded  on  a  supposition  that  the  fusee  has  been 


turned  of  a  paraboloidal  shape,  and  that  the  spring  is 
perfect  at  the  two  extremities  as  well  as  at  all  the  inter- 
mediate degrees  of  tension;  but  it  yet  remains  to  be 
proved,  by  mechanical  adjustment,  that  these  coin- 
cidences have  been  effected  without  materia)  subsequent 
alterations  in  the  length  of  the  chain  and  shape  of  the 
fusee. 

These  adjustments  are  made  by  means  of  the  adjust- 
ing-tool, Fig.  20,  which  is  made  of  a  long  steel  wire 
A  B,  upon  which  two  sliding  weights  D  and  E  are 
fitted,  and  at  one  end  is  a  clam  or  vice  C,  which  is 
screwed  up  by  a  nut  F ;  by  means  of  this  clam  the  tool 
is  affixed  to  the  square  at  the  end  of  the  fusee  arbor 
where  the  key  is  applied  to  wind  up  the  watch  ;  this  is 
done  when  the  fusee  is  mounted  in  its  place  in  the 
watch,  which  being  held  so  that  the  fusee  arbor  is  hori- 
zontal, and  the  lever  of  die  adjusting-tool  is  turned 
round  until  it  becomes  horizontal  also.  The  weights 
are  now  gradually  moved  along  the  wire  A  B,  until,  by 
trial,  they  are  found  to  be  an  exact  counterpoise  to  the 
spring,  previously  w  ound  up  by  means  of  the  ratchet  on 
the  barrel  arbor.  Such  balance  being  effected,  the 
spring  may  be  wound  up  by  the  adjusting-tool,  used  as  a 
key,  till  the  seventh  spiral  at  the  top,  or  small  end  of 
the  fusee,  be  filled  with  chain;  in  which  situation,  if 
the  weight  of  the  tool  sdll  constitutes  an  exact  counter- 
poise to  die  power  of  the  spring,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
that  the  spring  is  properly  fixed  with  respect  to  its  quan- 
tity of  intensity  by  its  ratchet ;  but,  if  in  the  latter  situ- 
ation of  the  tool  it  turns  out  to  be  more  than  a  coun- 
terpoise, cither  the  spring  is  of  too  low  an  intensity  in 
the  present  situation  of  its  ratchet,  or  the  fusee  is  too 
small  at  the  small  end,  or  both  may  be  so  circumstanced. 
On  the  contrary,  if  die  tool  is  not  a  counterpoise  for 
the  spring  when  wound  up,  either  the  spring  is  set  too 
high  by  the  ratchet,  or  the  small  end  of  the  fusee  is  too 
thick ;  a  few  successive  trials  of  similar  adjustment  for 
opposite  ends  of  he  fusee,  by  an  increase  or  decrease 
of  the  intensity,  being  gradually  given  to  the  spring  by 
the  means  of  turning  its  ratchet,  will  generally  deter- 
mine whether  the  failure  in  the  adjustment  is  occasioned 
by  the  mounting  of  the  spring,  or  the  curve  of  the 
fusee,  and  the  former  may  be  rectified  by  the  ratchet, 
or  the  latter  altered  by  a  detached  tool  to  run  in  the 
groove,  as  it  revolves  in  die  turning  bench,  if  a  fusee- 
engine  is  not  at  hand ;  though  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
some  experience  in  this  business  will  greatly  facilitate 
the  determination  of  the  proper  means  of  fii.al  adjust- 
ment. We  will  now  suppose  the  spring  fixed,  and  the 
fusee  adjusted  by  the  tool,  so  as  to  render  the  maintain- 
,  ing  power  precisely  the  same  at  the  bottom  and  top  of 
the  spiral  groove ;  the  adjustments  must  next  be  made 
for  all  the  intermediate  turns  of  die  helix,  successively, 
by  means  of  the  same  adjusting  tool,  with  the  weight  of 
the  adjusting  tool  unaltered,  the  spring  arbor  also  re- 
<uming  at  every  trial,  its  original  position  which  we  will 
suppose  to  have  beeu  marked  on  die  holding  tooth  of 
the  ratchet. 

When  die  spring  is  good,  and  the  fusee  approaching 
I  to 
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to  a  conical  shape ,  it  will  be  found,  on  trial,  that  the 
maintaining  power  is  too  great  for  the  tool  of  adjust- 
ment to  balance  before  it  is  wound  up  half  way ;  in 
consequence  of  which  increase  in  the  maintaining  power, 
the  fusee  must  necessarily  be  again  put  into  the  fusee- 
engine,  and  here  its  groove  deepened,  so  as  to  make  a 
parabolic  curve,  instead  of  a  straight  line  from  die  top 
to  the  bottom  of  the  fusee.  After  this  alteration,  the 
frame  of  the  watch  must  be  remounted,  the  spring 
coiled  up  again  to  its  determined  position,  and  the 
w  eights  of  the  adjusting-tool  kept  unaltered  in  its  situ- 
ation on  the  wire.  The  intermediate  grooves  in  the 
helix  may  not  yet  be  found  all  correct  in  their  effects 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  fusee,  but  the  ad- 
justing tool  will  detect  the  particular  places  where  the 
power  predominates ;  which  places,  when  marked,  may 
be  again  altered  in  the  fusee-engine,  and  the  parts  re- 
placed in  the  frame;  when,  after  three,  four,  or  per- 
haps more  alterations  of  the  fusee,  and  adjustments  of 
the  spring,  at  length  the  effect  produced  by  the  power 
of  the  spring  is  the  same,  whatever  part  of  the  fusee  be 
actuated  by  the  chain.  The  accuracy  of  this  adjustment 
is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  should  be  minutely 
attended  to,  otherwise  the  watch  may  be  made  to  vary 
its  rate  of  going  on  each  successive  hour  of  the  day,  by 
reason  of  the  irregularity  of  the  maintaining  power,  un-  < 
less,  indeed,  such  a  consequence  be  obviated  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  escapement,  or  other  contrivance,  which 
ought  not  to  be  depended  upon  while  there  is  a  funda- 
mental remedy.  The  escapement  of  the  common  watch 
is  such,  that  any  increase  in  the  maintaining  power  very 
materially  affects  the  going  of  die  watch :  hence  it  is 
evident,  that  whenever  the  original  main-spring  of  a 
watch  happens  to  be  broken,  or  by  any  means  altered, 
another  spring,  though  of  the  same  dimensions,  ought 
not  to  be  substituted,  as  is  often  injudiciously  done, 
without  a  corresponding  alteration  in  the  fusee  is  found 
necessary  by  a  trial  of  the  adjusting  tool. 

If  the  chain  should  be  broken,  and  its  length  at  all 
altered  by  the  repairs,  the  mounting  of  the  ratchet  must 
be  altered  to  suit  it,  because  an  alteration  in  the  length 
of  the  chain  has  just  the  same  effect  as  letting  down  or 
taking  up  the  ratchet  of  the  spring. 

During  this  labour  of  adjusting  the  fusre  to  the 
spring,  it  will  occur,  that  the  chain  might  be  wound  up 
beyond  the  end  of  the  fusee  if  it  were  turned  more  thaii 
seven  times  and  a  half  round,  on*  which  account  a  small 
piece  of  soft  steel,  equal  in  diameter  to  the  small  cud 
of  the  fasee,  independently  of  the  claw  or  projection 
piece,  is  usually  driven  on  the  fusee  arbor,  and  fastened 
to  the  end  of  the  fusee  at  g,  Fig.  2. 

We  will  now  suppose  our  watch  furnished  with  a 
maintaining  power  and  a  train  of  wheel-work,  it  only 
remains  to  provide  it  with  an  escapement,  balance,  pen- 
dnlum-spring,  and  their  appendages ;  we  have  supposed 
our  watch  of  the  common  construction,  having  the 
crown-wheel  escapement,  the  operation  of  which  we 
have  minutely  explaiued ;  but,  although  this  escapement 
is  extremely  simple,  it  is  susceptible  of  many  degrees 


of  goodness,  or  imperfection,  by  the  variation  of  the 
few  particulars  of  its  construction.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, briefly  describe  that  construction,  which  long  ex- 
perience has  sanctioned  as  approaching  near  to  the  best 
performance  that  can  be  obtained  from  the  common 
escapement. 

Fig.  8,  represents  it  in  what  are  esteemed  its  best 
proportions,  as  it  appears  when  looking  straight  down 
on  the  end  of  the  balance  arbor  or  verge.  L  is  the 
centre  of  the  balance  and  verge.  M  N  are  the  two 
pallets,  M  being  the  upper  pallet,  or  the  one  next  to 
the  balance,  and  N  being  the  lower  one.  kj  it  are  twn 
teeth  of  the  crown-wheel,  moving  from  left  to  right; 
and  Q  R  are  two  teeth  on  the  lower  part  of  the  circum- 
ference, moving  right  and  left.  The  tooth  P  is  repre- 
sented as  just  escaped  from  the  point  of  pallet  M,  and 
the  lower  tooth  Q  as  just  come  in  contact  with  the 
lower  pallet  N.  The  escapement,  however,  should  not 
be  quite  so  close,  because  a  slight  inequality  on  the 
teeth  might  prevent  it  from  escaping  at  all ;  for  if  Q 
touch  the  pallet  N  before  P  has  quitted  M,  all  will 
stand  still.  This  fault  will  be  corrected  by  withdrawing 
the  wheel  a  little  from  the  verge  by  shortening  the 
pallets. 

The  proportions  arc  as  follow  : — The  distance  from 
the  points  of  the  teeth,  that  is,  of  OP,  Q  R,  and  the 
axis  L  of  the  balance  is  one-fifth  of  the  distance  be- 
tween the  points  of  the  teeth.  The  length  Lm,  or 
Ln,  of  the  pallets  is  three-fifths  of  the  same  distance. 
The  pallets  make  an  angle  m  L  n  of  uinety4ive  degrees, 
and  the  front  Px,  or  leading  edge  of  the  teeth  OPQR 
make  an  angle  of  25°  with  the  axis  LX  of  the  crown- 
wheel. The  form  of  the  back  of  the  teeth  is  of  no  im- 
portance, as  they  Itavc  no  action  on  those  parts,  h  is 
only  necessary  for  them  to  be  so  curved  at  the  back 
that  the  pallet  M,  in  returning,  will  not  interfere  with 
the  back  of  die  tooth  P,  and  this  being  ensured,  as 
much  substance  as  is  practicable  should  be  left  for 
strength. 

From  these  proportions  it  appears,  that  the  pallet 
M  may  throv  out  bv  the  action  of  the  tooth  P,  and 
the  momentum  of  the  balance,  till  it  reaches  r,  120 
degrees  from  LX,  the  line  of  the  crown-wheel  axis; 
for  it  can  throw  out  till  the  pallet  N  will  strike  on  the 
loading  edge  of  the  tooth  Q,  whereas  it  should  only  be 
acted  upon  by  the  point  of  the  tooth.    The  leading 
face,  as  before  stated,  is  inclined  tb*  to  C  L,  to  this, 
therefore,  add  n  Lm  =  95*,  and  we  have  X  Lr  =  ISO. 
In  like  manner,  N  will  throw  out  to  s  as  far  on  the 
other  side.    From  240*  the  sum  of  Uie^c  angles  (viz. 
s  L  X  and  X  L  r)  take  die  angles  of  the  pallets  (iLa) 
=  95%  and  there  remains  145°;  fix  the  greatest  vibra- 
tion which  the  balance  can  make  without  striking  the 
front  of  the  teeth.    This  extent  of  vibration  supposes 
die  teeth  to  terminate  in  points,  and  the  acting  surfaces 
of  the  pallets  to  be  planes,  directed  to  the  very  axis  of 
the  verge.   But  die  points  of  the  teeth  must  be  rounded 
off  a  little  for  strength,  and  to  dimmish  the  friction  on 
the  face  of  the  pallets.    This  diminishes  the  angle  of 
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escapement  very  considerably,  by  shortening  the  teeth ; 
moreover,  we  must  by  no  means  allow  tlie  point  of  the 
pallet  to  bank  or  strike  on  the  foreside  of  the  teeth; 
this  would  greatly  derange  the  vibration  by  the  violeuce 
and  abruptness  of  the  check  which  the  wheel  would 
give  to  the  pallet.  This  circumstance  makes  it  impro- 
per to  continue  the  vibration  much  beyond  the  angle  of 
escapement.  One  third  of  an  angle,  or  120°,  is,  there- 
fore, reckoned  a  very  proper  vibration  for  an  escapement 
tnmlc  in  these  proportions.  The  impulse  of  the  wheels, 
or  the  angle  of  escapement,  may  be  increased  by  making 
the  face  of  tbe  pallets  a  little  concave,  preserving  the 
same  angle  at  the  centre.  The  vibration  may  also  be 
increased  by  pushing  the  wheel  nearer  the  verge ;  this 
would  also  diminish  the  recoil.  Indeed,  this  may  be 
entirely  removed  by  bringing  the  front  of  the  wheel  up 
to  L>  and  not  making  the  acting  faces  of  tbe  pallets 
N  M  a  radius,  but  a  parallel  to  the  radios  and  behind 
it,  i.  e.  by  placing  the  pallet  so  that  its  acting  face  may 
be  where  its  back  is  just  now.  In  this  case,  the  tooth 
will  drop  on  it  at  the  centre,  and  lie  there  at  rest  while 
the  balance  completes  its  vibration.  But  this  would 
make  the  pitching  (as  the  stroke  on  the  teeth  is  called), 
almost  unavoidable  In  short,  after  varying  every  cir- 
cumstance in  every  possible  manner,  the  best  makers 
have  settled  on  a  escapement  very  nearly  such  as  we 
have  described.  Precise  rules  can  scarcely  be  given, 
because  the  law  by  which  the  force  acting  on  the  pallets 
varies  in  its  intensity,  deviates  so  widely  from  the  ba- 
lance-spring, especially  near  tbe  limits  of  the  excur- 
moil  5  • 

To  prepare  the  escapement,  the  watch-maker  first 
turns  pivots  to  the  verge,  and  fits  them  very  delicately  to 
the  jewelled  pivot-holes,  previously  made  in  the  pottancc 
and  cock  by  the  means  before  described ;  but  it  should 
be  observed,  that  all  good  watches  have  jewelled  pivot- 
boles  for  the  verges.  In  these  cases,  holes  of  consider- 
able size  are  bored  in  the  pottance  and  cock,  by  the  up- 
right tool,  and  the  jewel  is  fixed  into  a  steel  keep  or 
ring,  which  is  fitted  into  these  holes,  and  held  therein 
by  two  very  small  screws.  The  steel  balance  is  now 
fitted  and  rivetted  upon  the  small  brass  collet  which  is 
fixed  on  the  verge,  and  turned  to  fit  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  rest  of  the  wheels  were ;  it  is  then  tried  in  the 
callipers,  if  it  turns  true,  and,  if  not,  it  is  set  square 
by  bending  or  setting  its  arms  in  the  same  manner  as  any 
other  wheel ;  if  it  should  not  be  true  m  the  round,  which, 
however,  cannot  happen  if  the  turning  has  been  truly 
done,  it  is  rectified  by  the  balance-tool,  Fig.  8,  Plate 
Clock-Work.  This  tool  is  a  small  turning  spindle, 
such  as  we  have  before  described  of  the  upright  tool ; 
at  tbe  end  of*  it  a  chuck  A  is  fixed,  and  against  it  a 
small  brass  ring  n  is  attached  by  two  screws;  in  the 
centre  of  the  face  of  the  chuck  a  slight  hollow  is  turn- 
ed, and  the  balance  o  being  placed  with  its  arms  against 
the  face  of  the  chuck,  the  ring  »  is  screwed  against  it 
but  very  lightly,  so  that  its  position  can  be  adjusted  till 
tbe  pivot  n  of  the  verge  is  found  to  run  perfectly  true 
wbeu  the  spindle  A  B  is  turned  round ;  the  screws  arc 


then  made  fast,  and  hold  the  balance  fast  to  the  chuck, 
that  its  rim  may  be  turned  true,  and  brought  to  its  in- 
tended form  by  the  graver  held  over  the  rest  M.  It  is 
plain,  that  tins  process  might  have  beeu  performed  in 
the  turn,  but  from  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  verge- 
pivots,  which  will  scarcely  bear  turning  themselves, 
hence  is  the  necessity  for  the  balance-tool. 

The  chuck  is  made  to  unscrew  from  the  end  of  the 
spindle,  and  various  other  small  chucks  are  screwed  on 
for  different  purposes,  as  cleaning  and  burnishing  screw- 
heads,  turning  the  ring  of  the  index  for  regulating  the 
peiydiiluiu-spring,  &c.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  small  lathe, 
which  the  watch-maker  uses  for  turning  any  article 
which  the  turn  will  not  command. 

Some  watch-makers  have  small  triangular  bar  lathes, 
wluch  are  very  complete,  and  serve  very  conveniently 
for  all  purposes  of  upright  tools,  balance-tool,  &c— 

j  (See  a  description  of  such  a  lathe  in  our  article  Turn- 

[  INC.) 

Before  the  pendulum-spring  is  attached  to  tbe  verge, 
the  balance  is  tried  in  the  balance-poising-tool,  if  it  is 
equally  heavy  on  all  sides ;  for  if  this  is  not  the  case,  it 
will  greatly  injure  die  performance  of  tbe  watch  when 
laying  in  different  positions:  the  balance-poising-tool, 
Fig.  1 7,  P/ate  Watch-Work,  is  a  square  brass  plate  dd, 
on  which  are  erected  two  small  standards  a  b ;  the  bitter 
is  firmly  fixed  to  the  plate,  while  the  former  slides  in  a 
groove  by  means  of  the  screw  c.  To  adapt  the  distance 
between  the  standard,  to  the  length  of  the  verge,  which 
is  laid  upon  them  in  the  maimer  shewn  by  the  figure, 
its  pivots  rest  on  two  small  straight  edges  at  the 
top  of  the  standards,  which  being  made  sharp  on  the 
edge  like  a  knife,  and  the  pivots  rolling  on  them,  have 
scarcely  any  friction,  and  it  will  soon  be  ascertained  whe- 
ther the  balance  has  any  preponderating  side ;  if  so,  it  must 
be  rectified  by  filing  away  a  small  quantity  from  the  in- 
side of  the  rim.  The  pallets  of  the  verge  are  now  filed 
up  to  their  proper  length,  according  to  the  proportions 
we  have  given.  In  this  the  watch-maker  is  usually 
guided  only  by  his  eye,  but  we  would  advise  watch- 
makers to  work  by  a  gauge,  such  as  is  shewn  by  Fig. 
14,  which  will  measure  to  the  -i-ro*th  part  of  an 
inch,  if  requisite;  this  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Pen- 
nington, and  a  full  explanation  of  its  various  uses  will 
be  found  at  the  end  of  this  article.  It  is  sufficient  her* 
to  say,  that  it  would  give  tbe  dimensions  of  the  smallest 
parts  of  the  escapement  in  decimals  of  an  inch,  there- 
fore, by  measuring  the  distance  between  any  two  teeth 
of  the  balance-wheel,  every  part  of  the  escapement 
may  be  made  by  the  proportions  we  have  given. 

The  balance-wheel  is  prepared  by  filing  up  its  teeth 
to  sharp  points.  The  teeth  are  cut  by  die  wheel-cut  (era 
in  an  engine  for  the  purpose,  which  forms  the  straight 
or  leading  edges  to  the  teeth,  and  these  must  never  af- 
terwards be  touched  by  the  file,  because  of  the  danger 
of  reducing  one  more  than  another,  and  thus  rendering 
the  intervals  between  the  teeth  unequal ;  the  back  of  the 
teeth  alone  must  be  filed  away  to  make  them  properly 
sharp.  The  manner  of  proceeding  is  this having  ri- 
7  I  vetted 
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vetted  the  wheel  ou  its  arbor,  tried  it  in  the  calliper*, 
and  set  the  back  of  it  to  a  true  square,  the  watch-maker 
puts  it  io  the  turn,  and  while  be  tonu  it  round  wkh  tbe 
bow,  hold*  a  piece  of  Turkey-stone  over  the  rest,  and 
applies  it  to  the  teeth  of  tbe  wheel  as  they  pees  by ;  this 
grinds  tbcm  all  to  oh  exact  length,  but  taakes  them 
blunt;  then  he  tehea  out  the  wheel,  and,  holding  it  in 
hii  finger  and  thumb,  files  away  the  back  of  the  teeth, 
successively,  till  they  come  to  sharp  edges,  so  that 
looking  at  the  eud  of  the  arbor,  he  cannot  see  the  ends 
or  edges  of  the  teeth  to  look  of  any  width,  and  by  this 
he  knows  them  to  be  sharp  enough.  But  be  is  very 
careful  not  to  file  them  too  much,  a*  that  would  shorten 
the  teeth,  and  then  the  certainty  of  having  them  all  of 
one  length  would  be  lost,  which  is  very  essential  to  tbe 
performance  of  the  watch,  because  every  short  tooth 
will  give  the  balance  a  less  impulse  and  will  escape  too 
soon,  while  every  long  tooth  will  give  too  great  an  im- 
pulse ;  and  these  successive  variations  would  completely 
destroy  that  regularity  in  the  vibrations  of  the  balance 
which  is  necessary  to  make  a  watch  keep  good  time. 

The  balance-wheel  is  now  put  in  its  place,  as  is  also 
tbe  verge,  and  the  cock  screwed  on;  then  taking  the 
upper  platu  alone  with  these  parts,  viz;,  tbe  balance- 
wheel  and  verge  in  their  places,  the  watch-maker  tries 
the  escapement  by  turning  round  the  balance-wheel,  and 
be  examines  how  it  escapes.  If  it  baa  too  much  drop, 
that  is,  if  one  of  the  teeth  quits  its  pallet  before  the 
opposite  tooth  meets  with  it's  pallet,  tbe  wheel  will,  in 
this  case,  drop  or  suddenly  advance  forwards,  until  the 
opposite  tooth  meets  the  pallet;  this  space  or  drop 
should  be  as  small  as  possible,  so  as  to  be  sure  it  will 
escape ;  but  if  the  trial  shews  it  to  be  too  great,  it 
roust  be  remedied  by  advancing  the  wheel  nearer  to  the 
verge.  This  in  done  by  filing  away  the  face  of  the 
slides  of  the  pottance.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
wheel  is  too  near  the  verge,  its  teeth  will  be  engaged  by 
both  pallets  at  once,  in  which  case  it  win  be  locked, 
and  have  no  motion  at  all ;  the  workman  avoids  this  by 
making  bis  slider  too  wide  at  first,  and  diminishing  it 
very  cautiously  until  the  drop  is  diminished  to  the  pro- 
per quantity.  But  if  he  should  carry  it  too  far,  the 
only  remedy  will  be  to  make  a  new  under,  or  else  set  j 
the  balance-wheel  back  upon  its  arbor,  by  setting  it  in 
the  manner  we  have  before  described  of  tbe  coat  rate- 
wheel,  but  this  will  be  very  troublesome,  because  of 
making  the  teeth  true  again. 

The  wheel  being  scaped,  the  next  adjustment  is  to 
make  the  balance-wheel-axis  point  exactly  to  tbe  verge. 
This  is  tried  by  listening  to  the  sound  of  the  escape, 
and  if  it  seems  louder  from  one  pallet  than  the  other ; 
or,  if  the  glass  shews  that  the  wheel  acts  more  upon 
one  pullet  than  the  other,  the  slider  must  be  adjusted  till 
they  come  to  an  equality ;  and  here  it  must  be  observed 
that  if  one  pallet  is  longer  than  another,  or,  if  the  teeth 
of  tbe  balaivce-wneel  are  not  all  of  a  length,  and  true 
in  the  square,  also  its  axis  placed  truly  perpendicular  to 
the  verge ;  any  of  those  defects  will  prevent  the  escape- 


will  be  extremely  vexatious  to  discover  the  fault.  All 
these  things  must,  therefore,  be  carefully  made,  and 
tried  by  calliper?,  balance-wheel  pitchiug-tool,  etc.,  as 
before  described.  Then  the  slider  being  duly  adjusted, 
ail  the  work  will  come  true,  and  the  watch  will  scape 
well. 

The  adjustment  of  the  slider  is  very  conveniently 
made  in  the  French  watches  by  means  of  a  screw  which 
conies  to  the  outside  of  the  watch,  and,  therefore,  any 
be  adjusted  when  the  watch  is  going  without  taking  tbe 
w  atch  to  pieces,  and  this  is  often  a  great  convenience  ai 
repairing  a  watch. 

Havuig  thus  fitted  the  escapement,  the  pendulum- 
spring  is  prepared  by  attaching  the  interior  end  of  its 
spiral  to  a  small  collet  or  ring  which  is  fitted  upon  the 
lower  side  of  the  same  collet  of  the  verge  to  which  tbo 
balance  is  nvetted.  This  ring  is  fitted  upon  the  collet 
with  sufficient  friction  to  make  the  attachment,  but  ad- 
mits of  being  twisted  round  the  collet  to  adjust  the 
spring  required. 

Pendulum-springs  of  all  possible  sizes  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  tool-shops,  and  the  watch-maker  has  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  blue  them  by  holding  them  over  the 
flame  of  some  small-coaL  In  the  choice  of  a  pendu- 
lum-spring, proper  for  his  watch,  the  watch-maker  murt 
be  guided  by  experience,  both  as  to  the  number  of  turns, 
siae,  and  strength ;  but  it  will  always  be  found  best  to 
have  them  long,  and  make  a  great  many  turns,  because 
the  spring  may  have  more  thickness  and  strength,  and 
will  be  more  elastic  than  a  short  spring,  which  must  be 
extremely  delicate,  or  it  will  be  too  powerful  for  the  ba- 
lance, and  make  it  vibrate  too  quickly.  Between  these 
extremes  the  choice  must  be  made,  either  by  tbe  expe- 
rience of  the  workman,  or  he  must  select  one  at  ran- 
dom to  make  a  trial  of.  He  first  fixes  the  ulterior  end  of  it 
into  the  bole  made  in  the  collet  which  fits  on  the  verge, 
then,  putting  this  on,  be  tries  it  to  its  place  to  see  if 
the  spiral  comes  free  and  proper  ;  and,  if  not,  he  bends 
it  as  be  wishes  by  a  small  pair  of  pliers.  The  sp^ 
is  now  taken  out  and  tempered,  or  blued,  by  holding  u 
over  lighted  small-coal  in  a  tool. 

Fig.  12,  consists  of  a  circular  plate  B,  to  which 
is  affined)  a  smalt  handle  A,  by  which  it  is  held  over 
the  candle ;  and  to  confine  the  spring  down  on  the 
plate  a  small  wheel  e  is  fitted  on  the  end  of  ■  detent 
tit,  which  is  connected  with  the  handle  by  a  joust  d, 
and  the  wheel  is  always  pressed  towards  the  plate  by  a 
small  spring  /  acting  under  the  tail  of  the  lew*  <sc 
The  operation  of  bluing  tbe  spring  is  simply  placing  it 
on  the  plate  B,  and  suffering  the  wheel  to  rest  upon  U 
by  the  spring,  this  holds  the  spring  and  keeps  it  fiat 
while  it  is  heated,  until  the  workman  perceives  through 
the  arms  of  the  wheel  that  tbe  spring  is  turned  to  a  ton* 
blue  colour;  it  now  is  of  what  they  call  a  spring  tem- 
per, and  is  so  elastic  tbat,  if  bent,  it  will  always  return 

fore  be  tet  or  bent  so  as  to  alter  it.t  figure;  whence  a 
the  necessity  of  trying  it  into  Us  place  before  bluing, 
not  to  determine' the  effect  it  will  have  on  the  watch, 
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through  the  stud,  and  pinning  h  In  another  place,  so 
as  to  have  a  turn  less  of  the  spiral  hi  action  between  the 


because  this  is  altered  by  die  bluing  which  renders  the 
steel  more  elastic.  It  is  ontj  tried  to  fit  it  and  bend  the 
corves  to  the  intended  shape.  That  part  where  the  re- 
gulator or  curb  operates  upon  it  must*  be  bent  to  an 
arch  of  a  circle  struck  from  the  centre  on  which  the 
curb  moves.  The  pendulum-spring  is  now  fitted  on, 
and  put  into  its  place,  the  end  being  pinned  into  the  I 
stud  on  the  plate,  then  the  watch-maker  puts  the  works 
together,  mounts  up  the  main-spring,  and  tries  it  by 
winding  up  the  watch.  He  knows  how  many  beats  his 
watch  should  make  in  a  second,  by  calculation,  and  he 
counts  inem  tor  a  tew  seconds  by  anotner  watcn  or  a 
pendulum,  a:>d  this  adjustment  is  quite  sufficient  to  de- 
termine the  length  of  the  spring  from  the  stud  to  the 
verge,  leaving  it  to  be  perfected  by  die  adjustment  of 
the  curb.  The  workman  now  finds  if  his  pendulum- 
spring  is  die  proper  strength,  and,  if  it  is  not,  he  must 
put  it  aside,  and  fit  another  to  it,  observing  if  the 
watch  vibrates  too  slowly,  and  has  a  great  recoil,  the 
spring  must  be  changed  for  a  stronger  or  a  shorter  one, 
nod  rice  vtrsa ;  he  can  increase  the  strength  of  ft  very  K 
materially,  if  the  watch  should  vibrate  too  slowly,  by  I 
shortening  the  spring,  that  is,  by  drawing  it  farther  ] 



ttnd  and  the  verge ;  on  this  account,  (he  watch-mnier 
should  cbuse  his  spring  long  enough,  as  he  can  so  rea- 
dily shorten  it  to  any  required  strength ;  but  if  he  should 
have  it  too  short  and  strong  at  first,  be  WtM  have  no  re- 
medy but  to  change  it.  By  these  means  the  watch  is 
rtraghly  pot  together  and  got  into  action,  tfat  the  final 
adjustment  to  it  rettrakw  to  be  made,  and  this  is  fhe 
most  delicate  part  of  the  whole  business. 

In  the  adjustment  of  the  peridulum-sprttrg,  the  first 
and  most  essential  condition  is,  that  the  watch  shall  be 
to  beat;  this  means,  (hat  the  quiescent  point  to  which 
the  pendulum-spring  will  incline  the  balance  to  rest, 
shall  be  exactly  intermediate  between  (he  two  points  of 
escape,  or  in  other  words,  that  the  two  extremes  of  the 
angle  of  escapement  shall  be  equally  distant  from  the 
quiescent  point ;  to  effect  this,  most  watch-makers  de- 
pend npon  their  ear  to  ascertain  if  the  beating  of  the 
watch  be  equaHy  land  on  either  pallet,  and  the  time 
between  the  beats  be  equal ;  but  this  criterion  is  not  so 
correct  as  might  be  wished,  because  an  inequality  in  the 
bests  may  arise  from  other  circumstances,  via.,  die  dif- 
ferent lengths  of  the  pallets,  or  from  (he  dovetails  of 
ihe  poitance-nose  not  beiug  duly  adjusted,  as  we  have 
before  explained:  but  if  the  artist  is  convinced-  that  all 
these  things  have  been  accurately  determine!),  he  may 
depend  upon  his  ear  to  inform  hini  if  die  watch 'is  in 
beat.  The  best  method  of  trial  wilt  be  to  held  back 
the  coatrate- wheel,  so  that  the  maintaining  power  has 
no  action  on  the  balance ;  if  it  is  a  stop-watch  this  will 
be  extremely  easy,  "but  if  it  is  not,  a  stout  bristle 
should  be  thrust  between  the  arms  or  teed)  of  the'con- 
trate-wheel,  which  will  effectually  stop  the  motion* 'of 
the  watch ;  then  examining  with  the  glass  if  the  pallets 
are  both  completely  detached1  from  the  teeth  of  toe  ba- 


lance-wheel, this  will  be  also  shewn  by  shaking  the 
watch.  If  the  balance  vibrates  very  small  arcs,  with 
apparent  freedom,  and  relief  from  the  escapement,  now 
suffer  the  balance  to  come  to  rest;  this  will,  of  course, 
be  its  quiescent  position,  which  must  be  marked  bv 
scratching  on  the  upper  plate  opposite  one  of  tii*  arms 
of  the  balance,  or  any  other  mark  upon  it,  then  apply- 
ing the  finger  to  the  contrate  wheel,  and  pressing  it 
round  very  slowly,  at  the  same  thne  feeling  or  retarding 
the  motion  of  the  balance  by  holding  something  against 
it  until  one  of  the  pallets  is  felt  to  escape.  The  place 
where  the  arm  or  other  mark  on  the  balance  how  stands 
is  to  be  marked  on  die  plate ;  then  continue  to  press  the 
contrate-wheel  forwards  till  the  other  pallet  escapes, 
which  place  is  likewise  to  be  marked,  and  if  these 
two  marks  are  equidistant  from  the  point  of  rest,  the' 
balance  is  properly  in  beat  j  if  not,  it  is  out  of  beat, 
and  must  be  rectified  accordingly.  To  do  this,  the  ba- 
lance is  taken  out,  and  the  collet  of  the  pertdtiram- 
spnng,  which  h  fitted  on  the  verge,  n  twisted  round 
upon  its  fitting,  by  holding  the  collet  fast  in  pliers'  \thfle 
the  balance  is  turned  roond  by  the  finget  and  thumb'  iu 
such  a  direction  that  when  die  bahince'  k  put  in  again, 
the  quiescent  point  wit!  fall  in  between  the  two"  extremes 
of  tbe  angle  of  escapement,  m  marked  oft  (he  plate  by 
the  experiment.  In  making  (he  trial,  tare  (butt  be- 
taken to  move  theeewtrate-wheelstfSlewly  bv  (he  thifmb 
a»  to  retard  the  motion  ef  the  bahme*  by  holding  some- 
thing against  it,  so  math  as  to  give  the  balance  no*  h%- 
pulse,  that  the  mark  may  be  the  precise  point  where  the 
tooth  escapes  from  the  pallet.  Without  this  caution,  (be 
angle  of  vibration,  instead  of  the  Angle  of  escapement, 
would  be  marked,  though  both  ought  to  be  eqirsHy 
distant  from  the  quiescent  point  when  the  watch  is  tfuty 
in  beat. 

Watch-makers,  m  general,  ire  no*  very  aittwul  re- 
specting the  angle  of  vibration  in  the  eonrftron  watch* 
They  seldom  use  Any  means  to  increase  or  diminish 
this,  though  they  conceive  it  to  be  a  point  of  perfection 
if  *  watch  crosses  mil,  that  is,  if  it  describes  a  vrbr*» 
tion  ef  full  IQO  degrees,  or  one-third  of  «  circle ;  they 
try  this  by  boldhig  a  phi  on  the  watch-plate,'  hv  toch*  ft 
position  that  one  arm  of  (he  balance,  when  in  vibration, 
comes  as  close  as  possible  to  it  without. touching;  then; 
if  another  arm,  at  the  opposite  side  of  tfcff  vibration, 
comes  to  touch  the  same  pin,  or  cornea  dote1  to  it,  the* 
watch  is  said  to  cross  well,  because  this  proves  thai  it 
vibrates  very  marry  oneUhird  of  a  circle,  (he  arms  of 
the  balance  being  that  distance  asunder,  or  it  may  be 
tried  by  the  banking-pins  in  the  balance.  The  angle  of 
vibration  wrll  depend  conjoin Uy  upon  tbe  quantity  of  the 
angle  of  escapement,  and  the  strength  and  elasticity  of 
the  pendulum-spring,  conapared  with  the  maintaining 
power  which  actuates  tbe  teeth  of  die  balance-wheel ; 
the  angle  will,  therefore,  be  regulated,  either  by  hv* 
crftmrtg  the  maintaining  power,  or  by  diminishing  the 
elasticity  of  the  pendulum-spring,  the  former  cannot 
so  easily  be  done :  it  is,  therefore,  customary  to  change 
the  pcndultmj-spring,  if  the  arch  of  vibration  should  be 
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from  120*  as  to  render  it  indispensable. 
But,  a*  we  have  before  observed,  watch-makers  are  not 
very  anxious  respecting  the  angle  of  vibration,  and  ; 
many  watches  will  keep  time  extremely  well,  though  ' 
their  angles  of  vibration  differ  very  widely. 

The  watch  is  now  finished,  and  only  wants  a  trial  of 
a  few  days  to  bring  it  to  true  time  by  means  of  the  re- 
gulating-curb, moving  it  one  way  or  the  odier,  accord- 
ing as  the  watch  gains  or  loses,  and  it  operates,  as  has 
been  before  described,  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the 
acting  length  of  the  pendulum-spring,  causing  the  ba- 
lance to  vibrate  quicker  or  slower.  The  regulator 
should  have  sufficient  range  to  aker  die  rate  of  the 
watch  as  much  as  twenty  minutes  per  day,  that  is,  that 
the  watch  should  gaiu  that  time  in  a  day  when  the  index 
is  set  at  the  end  S  of  the  scale,  more  than  when  it 
stands  at  the  end  marked  F ;  and  if  the  maker  gives  it 
this  allowance,  the  owner  of  the  watch  will  have  the 
means  of  regulating  it  to  time,  as  the  change  of  sea- 
son or  the  gradual  accession  of  dirt  in  the  works,  and 
change  in  the  oil,  alters  its  daily  rate. 

We  shall  couclude  tfiis  article  by  a  description' of  an 
instrument  invented  by  Mr.  Pennington  for  taking  di- 
mensions of  the  parts  of  watches,  which,  in  its  appli- 
cations, would  be  extremely  useful  to  the  trade,  by  en- 
abling the  watch-maker  to  send  his  orders  and  have  the 
parts  made  in  the  most  accurate  manner  exactly  to  the 
dimensions  he  requires.  A  view  of  it  is  giv  en  in  Fi^. 
14,  of  the  Plate,  where  a  a,  represents  a  plate  of  brass, 
upon  which  is  screwed  a  piece  b  6,  and  likewise  a  steel 
spring  c.  The  space  between  the  piece  b  b,  and  spring 
c,  is  dovetailed,  as  is  the  slip  dd,  and  the  spring  c 
causes  it  to  slide  with  a  gentle  stiffness.  Upon  die 
piece  b  b  is  screwed  the  piece  of  steel  g,  and  upon  the 
slip  dd  another  piece  of  steel /,  the  sides  of  which  are 
close  together,  when  the  index  points  to  zero,  and 
the  end  of  the  sliding  slip  dd  is  made  narrow,  and  the 
end  of  it  is  exactly  even  with  the  plate  a  b.  This  end 
of  the  sliding  slip  is  made  narrow,  as  represented  at  d, 
for  the  convenience  of  going  through  a  hole,  8tc.  This 
slip  b  b  is  divided  into  inches,  and  each  into  fifty  parts, 
and  upon  the  pieces  dd  is  a  vernier,  which  shews  the 
space  between  the  two  steel  pieces  fg,  and  likewise  how 
far  the  end  of  the  slip  d  d  projects  beyond  the  end  of  die 
plate  a  b,  and  thus  the  dimensions  of  any  thing  put  be- 
tween those  steel  pieces  will  be  determined ;  and  in 
order  to  determine  the  inside  dimensions,  the  ends  of 
the  piece  g  and  f  are,  when  close  together,  just  0,03 
inches,  so  that  m  gauging  the  inside  of  any  thing  0,05 
inch  must  be  added.  The  projection  of  the  slip  dd 
will  determine  the  depth  of  any  thing,  which  will  be 
found  very  useful.  If  this  gauge  was  universally  used  it 
certainly  would  be  of  great  benefit,  and  it  is  to  be 
wished  that,  in  time,  a  watch-maker  would  use  this 
gauge  as  a  carpenter  does  his  rule. 

This  gauge  is  well  adapted  for  giving  the  proportional 
diameters  of  wheels  and  pinions,  and  for  gtvmg  the  pro- 


I  wheels  and  pinions,  is  this : — Suppose  a  wheel  of  sixty- 
four  teedi,  and  a  pinion  of  eight  leaves,  and  die  dia- 
meter of  the  wheel  to  be  1.856  inches,  what  will  be 
J  the  diameter  of  the  pinion,  as  the  diameter  ol  wheels 
.  and  pinions  are  not  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
j  teeth ;  Mr.  Pennington  has  found,  b*/  long  experience, 
that,  by  adding  2  'f  to  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  wheel, 
I  and  1 1  to  the  number  of  leaves  iu  the  pinion,  and  using 
these  numbers  instead  of  the  real  number,   will  be 
'  found  very  near  die  trudi.    Now,  to  give  the  diameter 
of  a  pinion  of  eight  leaves  to  a  wheel  of  sixty-four 
teeth,  as  aforesaid,  must  be  done  by  die  Rule  of  Three, 
and  the  statement  will  stand  thus,  66.25  :  1 .256 : :  <J.5, 
diat  w,  64,  with  die  addition  of  2.25  is  66.25,  and  8, 
with  the  addition  of  1.5,  is  9-5. — To  give  the  proper 
distance  of  their  centres  having  the  number  of  teeth, 
and  diameter  of  the  wheel,  and  the  number  of  leaves 


in  the  pinion,  add  the  number  of  the  wheel  and  puuon 
together,  04  and  8,  will  be  72  ;  take  the  half  of  this, 
and  say,  as  <>6.25  :  1.256  inches  : :  36. 

By  this  means,  in  drawing  callipers  of  movements  for 
watches,  the  diameters,  as  well  as  the  number  of  teeth 
in  the  wheels  and  pinion  may  be  marked  upon  the  cal- 
liper's plate,  which  would  supercede  the  use  of  a  gauge 
for  each  wheel ;  thus  far  this  method  has  die  advantage 
of  the  sector,  which  only  determines  the  proportional 


Of  the  invention  of  Pendulum-ClocJct. — In  tracing 
back  the  history  of  clock  and  watch-work,  it  soon  be- 
comes obscure,  as  die  instruments  spoken  of  in  ancient 
history,  as  having  been  applied  to  the  purpose  of  mea- 
suring time,  were  of  a  very  different  nature  from  those 
we  now  call  clocks  and  watches.  "  It  is  probable," 
says  Dr.  Derham,  "  diat  in  all  ages  some  instrument* 
or  other  have  been  used  for  this  purpose.    But  the  car- 


per distances  of  their  centres. 

The  method  of  giving  the  proportional 


pro- 
of 


licst  we  read  of  is  the  dial  of  Ahaz,  concerning  which 
litde  of  certainty  can  be  said.  The  Hebrew  word  pro- 
perly signifying  degrees,  steps,  or  stairs,  by  which  we 
ascend  to  any  place.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
there  were  two  ways  chiefly  used  to  measure  their 
hours.  One  was  by  clepsydra,  or  hour-glasses ;  the 
other,  by  the  solaria,  or  sun-dials.  The  clepsydra  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  vessel  filled  with  water,  with  a 
small  bole  m  the  bottom  of  it,  which  was  set  in  the 
.  courts  of  judicature,  by  wluch  the  lawyers  pleaded. 
'This  was,  says  Phavoninus,  to  prevent  babbling,  that 
such  as  speak  ought  to  be  brief  in  their  speeches.  As 
to  the  invention  of  these  water-watches,  which  were, 
no  doubt,  of  more  common  use  than  only  in  die  law 
courts  j  tbe  invention  of  them  is  attributed  to  P.  Cor- 
nelius Nasica,  die  ceusor. 

"  Scipio  Nasica,  Pliny  calls  him,  and  saith,  Scipio 
Nasica  was  the  first,  that,  by  water  measured  the  hours 
of  the  night  as  well  as  the  day.  This  was  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Christ.  Tbe  other  way 
of  measuring  tbe  hours,  viz.,  with  sun^iials,  seems>  from 
Piiny  and  Censorinus,  to  have  been  an  earlier  invention 
than  die  last.  Pliny  says,  that  Anaximunder  invented 
and  was  the  first  that  shewed  a  sun-dial  at 
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Laccdiemon  ;  he  nourished  about  ihe  time  of  the  pro- 
pbet  Daniel.  But  these  are  not  very  much  to  our 
purpose,  being  not  pieces  of  clock-work.  In  the  next 
place  the  Doctor  takes  notice  of  a  few  horological 
machines  of  which  be  met  with  an  account,  these, 
whether  pieces  of  watch-work  or  not,  the  reader  may 
judge  for  himself.  The  first  is  that  of  Dionysius, 
which  Plutarch  commends  as  a  very  magnificent  and 
illustrious  piece.  But  this  might  be  only  a  well  deli- 
neated sun-dial.  Another  piece  is  that  of  Sapor,  king 
of  Persia ;  Cardan  saith,  "  it  was  made  of  glass ;  that 
the  king  would  sit  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  see  its  stars 
rise  and  set."  But  we  do  not  find  whether  I  his  spliere 
was  moved  by  cluck-work,  or  whether  it  had  any  re- 
gular motion.  The  lust  machine  we  shall  mention  in 
this  account,  is  one  described  by  Vctruvius,  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  piece  of  watch-work,  moved  by 
an  equal  influx  of  water.  In  the  French  edition  of 
Vetruvius  may  be  seen  a  cut  of  it.  This  machine 
performed  various  feats,  such  as  sounding  trumpets, 
throwing  stones,  &c;  but  what  comes  most  to  our 
purpose,  was  the  use  made  of  it  to  shew  the  hours 
(which  were  unequal  m  that  age)  through  every  month 
of  the  year.  The  inventor  of  this  curious  machine 
was  one  Ctesibius,  a  barber's  son  of  Alexandria;  which 
Ctesibius  flourished  under  Ptolomy  Euergetes,  and  might 
be  contemporary  with  Archimedes."  Having  given  a 
concise  account  of  the  ancient  mcdiods  of  measuring 
time,  we  shall  now  come  to  some  particulars  which 
more  nearly  relate  to  the  present  business.  Clock  and 
watcli-work  is  thought  to  be  an  invention  of  much 
later  date  than  the  forementioned  pieces,  and  to  Itave 
had  its  beginning  in  Germany,  within  these  three  hun- 
dred years.  It  is  probable  that  the  balance  clocks  and 
watches  might  have  their  beginning  there,  or  that  watch 
and  clock-work  (having  been  long  buried  in  oblivion), 
might  be  revived  there;  but  that  watch  and  clock- 
work was  not  the  invention  of  that  age,  we  can  prove 
by  two  instances  to  the  contrary,  of  much  earlier  dale. 
The  first  example  is  the  sphere  of  Archimedes,  who 
lived  about  two  hundred  years  before  Christ.  We  have 
accounts  of  this  from  Cicero,  and  an  accurate  descrip- 
tion is  given  of  it  by  Claudian;  from  whence  it  ap- 
pears, that  in  this  sphere  the  sun  and  moon,  and  other 
heavenly  bodies  had  their  proper  motions,  and  that 
these  motions  were  effected  by  some  enclosed  spirit. 
What  this  enclosed  spirit  was,  we  cannot  tell,  but  sup- 
pose it  to  be  weights  or  springs  with  wheels  or  pulleys, 
or  some  such  means  of  cluck-work,  which  being  hidden 
from  vulgar  eyes,  might  be  taken  (at  least  in  a  poetical 
wav),  for  some  angel,  spirit,  or  divine  power. 

Dr.  Derbam  mentions  an  instance  of  ancient  clock- 
work from  Cicero,  who  gives  the  account,  that  Posi- 
donius  had  contrived  a  sphere,  whose  motions  were 
the  same  as  those  of  the  sun,  moon  and  five  planets 
in  the  heavens.  That  it  was  a  piece  of  clock-work 
cannot  be  doubted,  if  it  be  considered  that  it  kept 
time  with  those  celestial  bodies,  imitating  both  their 
anmial  and  diurnal  motions ;  which  we  may  conceive, 


from  die  description,  it  did.  It  may  rather  be  supposed 
that  these  macbiues  could  not  be  in  common  use,  but  were 
considered  as  rarities  at  that  time. — Though  on  the  other 
hand,  in  two  such  ages  as  those  in  which  Archimedes  and 
Tully  lived,  the  liberal  arts  were  greatly  encouraged. 

After  these  times,  barbarism  came  on,  and  the  arts 
and  sciences  became  neglected,  so  that  litsJe  worthy 
remark  is  to  be  found  till  towards  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  then  clock-work  was  revived  iu  Germany; 
and  because  the  ancient  pieces  are  German  work,  it 
has  been  supposed  by  many  to  have  been  invented 
anew  in  that  country.  But  who  was  the  inventor,  or 
in  what  time  docs  uot  appear.  Dr.  Derhani  speaks  of 
a  stately  clock  which  stood  in  his  time  in  his  Majesty's 
palace,  at  Hamptou-court,  whose  inscription  shewed 
it  to  have  been  made  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
iu  tlie  year  1540.  This  clock  shewed  the  time  of 
the  day,  and  the  motion  of  the  sun  and  moon 
through  all  the  degrees  of  the  zodiac,  together  with 
the  matters  depeuding  thereon,  as  the  day  of  the  month, 
the  sun  and  moon's  place  in  the  zodiac,  moon's  south- 
ing, &c.  He  also  speaks  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
work  as  being  very  complete  for  the  time  in  which  it 
was  made.  Auodier  piece  be  speaks  of  also,  which 
he  had  seen  in  the  early  part  of  his  time,  which  was 
a  watch  belonging  to  die  same  king  Henry  VI 11.  which 
went  a  week.  But  these  pieces  must  have  been  sub- 
ject to  great  irregularities,  as  time-keeepers,  and  tho 
same  remark  may  be  applied  to  all  the  clocks  and 
watches  which  bad  been  constructed  before  the  appli- 
cation of  die  pendulum  to  the  one,  and  the  balance- 
spring  to  the  other.  So  that  before  these  applications 
bed  been  made,  philosophers  had  adopted  the  use  of 
the  peudulum,*  exclusively,  as  a  correct  method  of 
measuring  time.  The  famous  Tycho  Brahe  is  sup- 
posed to  have  made  use  of  them ;  but  Strumius  saith, 
that  Riccioli  first  made  use  of  pendulums  to  measure 
time,  and  that  Langrcne,  Wendclioc,  Mersenne,  Kir- 
cher  and  many  others  followed  the  practice,  although 
they  were  ignorant  that  be  bad  recourse  to  it  before  them. 

Although  several  different  persons  have  laid  claim  to 
the  excellent  invention  of  applying  die  pendulum  as 
the  governing  principle  io  clocks  yet  Mr.  Christian 
Huygens  affirms  that  he  fir*t  applied  it  to  clock-work, 
and  gives  very  cogent  reasons  tor  it ;  and  dial  he  put 
it  first  iu  practice  in  the  3  ear  1(J.>7,  aud  in  the  follow- 
ing year  published  a  delineatiou  and  description  of  it. 
Galihco  laid  claim  to  die  invention,  but  it  is  certain 
that  lie  never  brought  it  to  any  perfection,  and  the  in- 
vention never  flourished  till  Huygens  sent  it  abroad. 
After  M.  Huygens  had  contrived  these  pendulum 
clocks,  aud  had  caused  several  to  be  made  in  Holland, 
a  Dutch  clock-maker,  called  Fromantil,  came  over  into 
England,  and  made  the  first  that  ever  was  made  here, 


•  It  may  not  be 


to  remark  here,  that  a  bullet  fixed  to  the 


end  of  a  Hiring,  when  applied  to  turn  porpoic*,  it  called  a  pen- 
dnlum,  and  as  the  lime*  of  their  vibrations  are  known  lo  lie  »* 
the  squares  of  tlteir  lengths,  of  «Mrs«  variMs  peri  ds  may  be 
marked  out  by  them. 
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sbouf  the  jpiir  IoYW.    One  of  the  first  piece*  that  I 
was  made  in  England  was  given  to  Gresham  College 
fty  the  late  emiaent  Setb,  lord  bishop  of  Salisbury,  > 
Which  was  formed  exactly  according  to  M.  Huygens's 
method,  with  a  crown-wheel  and  the  pendulum  playing 
between  cycloidal  checks.    This  method  was  practised 
for  many  years,  till  the  application  of  the  long  pen- 
dulum, and  at  the  same  time  the  mode  of  escapement  | 
was  altered.   The  late  Dr.  Hook  chums  the  credit  of  i 
this  last  improvement,  the  addition  of  the  long  pen- 
dulum.   Sir  Christopher  Wren  first  proposed  the  pen- 
dulum as  a  perpetual  and  universal  measure,  or  stan- 
dard, to  which  all  length  may  be  reduced,  and  by  which 
they  may  be  judged  of  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries. 

Pendulum  Clock. — In  order  to  give  the  reader  a 
tolerably  correct  notion  of  the  machine  which  is  the 
object  of  his  present  inquiry,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
explain  to  him,  that  the  chief  and  most  essential  part  of 
the  whole  composition  is  the  pendulum.  To  a  cursory 
observer  the  pendulum  may  appear  (in  more  than  the 
literal  sense  of  the  word)  to  be  an  appendage  to  a 
complicated  machine,  whereas  the  fact  is,  that  the 
whole  complicated  machine  is  really  no  more  than  an 
appendage  to  the  pendulum,  and  that  every  part  of 
the  machine  is  constructed  with  a  view  to  its  subser- 
viency to  this  instrument.  It  is  the  pendulum  which 
is  the  efficient  measurer  of  time,  ana  the  wheels  may 
be  considered  as  the  recorders  only,  of  those  divisions  of 
time  which  the  pendulum  marks  out ;  and  the  wheels, 
instead  of  contributing  to  the  regularity  of  its  vibra- 
tions, are  well  known  to  disturb  it.  The  prime  office 
of  the  wheels  is  (by  repeated  impulses  given  at  certain 
little  periods),  to  prevent  the  pendulum  getting  to  a 
state  of  rest.  But  as  this  effect  may  be  produced  by 
one  wheel  only,  all  the  others  are  added  lo  supply  the 
maintaining  power  (from  the  weight  or  spring)  to  a 
longer  period,  so  that  the  machine  may  not  require  a 
frequent  attention  to  re-wind  it.  However,  the  train 
is  so  constructed,  as  to  accord  to  certain  relative  pe- 
riods, as  seconds,  minutes,  hours,  days,  weeks,  months, 
Sec.  But  all  these,  however  multiplied,  must  still  re- 
main under  the  same  control. 

Clock-making.— Since  clocks  have  become  so  com- 
!)ii  as  to  be  considered  as  articles  of  household  furni- 


b,  the  art  of  making  them  has  not  been  confined  as  at 
first,  to  one  department  of  mechanics,  but  has  gradually 
been  divided  into  various  branches,  so  distinct  from  one 
another,  that  the  maker  of  one  part  is  frequently  on- 
acquainted  with  the  operations  of  the  other.  Since 
the  time  mat  clocks  became  an  article  of  our  manu- 
factories requiring  various  tools  and  engines  for  faci- 
litating their  construction,  the  subdivision  of  the  art 
into  various  departments  was  a  natural  consequence, 
which  has  been  found  to  contribute  to  expedition,  and 
consequently  to  cheapness.  A  finisher  of  a  clock  has 
now  no  need  to  cast  or  cut  his  wheels  himself,  much 
less  to  make  his  springs,  8tc. ;  however,  that  man  is 
called  a  clock-maker,  «  ho  finally  adjusts  and  puts  to- 
gether the  different  parts  of  a  clock  when  made. 


art  of  dock-making  is  so  nearly,  allied  to  that 
of  watch-making,  that  after  the  full  description  we 
have  given  of  die  tools  and  operations  of  the  latter 
art,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upoo  clock- 
making.  The  tools  are  iu  general  pretty  much  the 
same,  except  that  they  differ  in  size.  The  first  opera- 
tion in  making  3  clock,  (as  well  as  a  watch),  is  the 
callipering,  or  setting  out  the  positions  of  the  pivot- 
holes  for  the  several  wheels ;  this  is  done  by  drawing 
it  out  on  paste-board,  and  transferring  the  points  or 
centres  so  ascertained  to  the  plates  of  the  dock,  by 
pricking  them  through  ;  this  sets  them  out  iu  a  rough 
way,  and  then  one  of  the  pivot-holes  being  drilled, 
the  places  for  the  others  are  accurately  determined  by 
the  pitching  tool,  as  described  in  watch-work.  The 
great  size  and  weight  of  a  pair  of  clock  plates,  with 
their  connecting  pillars,  raider  the  use  of  the  upright 
tool  inadmissible ;  but  to  be  certain  that  the  arbors  of 
the  wheels  shall  be  truly  perpendicular  to  the  plaue 
of  the  clock  plates,  the  two  plates  are  pinned  together 
at  each  end  before  the  holes  are  drilled,  and  then 
both  plates  are  pierced  at  once  by  the  drill,  as  well 
for  the  pivot-holes  as  for  the  four  pillars,  which  being 
turned  in  the  turn  bench  with  truly  flat  shoulders, 
ensures  the  perpendicularity  of  the  work  when  tbey 
come  to  be  inserted  in  their  places,  so  that  the  arbors 
will  crass  the  frame  at  right  angles  to  the  surfaces  of 
the  plates,  which  is  an  essential  condition  in  putting 
together  the  wheel  work,  and  requires  the  workman 
to  drill  in  at  perpendicular  a  direction  as  possible, 
otherwise  the  plane  of  the  wheels  would  not  be  pa- 
rallel to  the  surfaces  of  the  plates,  and  consequently 
the  communication  of  motion  would  be  given  in  au 
oblique  direction, -which  would  produce  injurious  fric- 
tion and  unequal  wear  among  the  teeth  of  the  watch. 

The  preparation  of  the  wheels  and  pinions  of  clocks 
is  exactly  the  same  as  for  watches,  the  pinions  being 
made  out  of  steel  pinion  wire,  drawn  with  the  right 
number  of  leaves,  which  are  left  standing  at  the  part 
where  the  pinion  is  intended  to  be,  and  the  rest  of  the 
wire  is  filed  and  turned  cylindrical,  the  wheels  are 
then  fitted  on  and  tried,  as  described  in  watch-making. 
As  the  pallet  or  swing  wheel  makes  many  more  revo- 
lutions than  any  other  wheel  in  the  clock,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  metal  of  which  it  is  made  should  not 
be  very  destructible ;  it  will  therefore  be  best  to  use 
a  tempered  steel  wheel,  or  one  of  brass  weU  hammered, 
which  ought  to  be  also  divided  and  cut  with  extVoor- 
dinary  tare,  because  any  irregularity  in  the  shape  of 
the  tooth,  or  distance  between  the  teeth,   would  in- 
jure the  escapement,  and  produce,  besides,  such  irre- 
gularity in  the  motion  of  the  seconds'  hand  of  the 
clock,  which  it  placed  on  this  wheel's  arbor,  as  would 
offend  the  eye.    There  is  no  part  of  the  clock  which 
requires  greater  nicety  than  the  escapement,    or  p*rt 
which  limits  the  quantity  and  duration  of  the  impulse 
given  to' the  pendulum  by  the  maintaining  power,  and 
which  keeps  up  the  due  quantity  of  motion  of  tbe 
whole  machine,  that  would  otherwise  be 
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diminished  till  it  crime  to  a  state  of  rest  To  con- 
struct the  escapement  the  clock-maker  must  set  out 
or  draw  the  exact  form  of  the  wheel  and  pallet*,  *o 
(hut  they  may  act  properly,  ou  a  smooth  sheet  of 
brass,  as  a  plate  of  trial  for  the  escape,  (see  Fig.  10, 
Plate  C  lock-Wohk),  which  will  admit  of  pivot- 
holes  being  drilled  exactly  as  m  the  plates  of  the 
frame,  for  the  centres  of  the  pallet  and  pallet  wheel 
arbors.  A  piece  of  good  steel  must  then  be  forged 
nearly  into  the  shape  of  the  anchor  compared  with 
the  plan  on  the  frame  or  brass  plate,  but  somewhat 
larger  ;  after  the  arbor-hole  is  drilled  in  the  anchor  and 
enlurged  to  the  proposed  aperture,  the  requisite  circles 
may  be  described,  with  extents  borrowed  from  the 
brass  calliper,  by  means  of  a  pair  of  bullet  compasses, 
and  tbe  slopes  may  be  copied  or  retracted  for  the  faces 
of  the  pallets,  the  excluded  metal  may  be  then  filed 
away  very  nearly,  and  all  the  surfaces  be  smoothed,  first 
with  fine  files,  and  then  with  oiUetone-dust  and  oil.* 
Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  back  pivot-hole  of 
the  pallets'  arbor  as  being  in  the  plate  of  the  frame, 
but  it  becomes  necessary  to  cut  away  that  portion 

•  Tkt  mttkad  e>wtrucli»f  Mr.  Crtian'i  deod  enapeinfud,  as 
rrecnttd  *y  Mr.  Mm  Shellon,  (Plate  Clock- Work,  Fig.  10.) 

Draw  a  circle  of  the  exact  tin  of  your  swing-wheel,  and  let 
fall  a  perpendicular  on  the  point  A,  or  centre  of  the  circle,  as  B  A, 
then  if  your  wheel  be  of  30  teeth,  and  your  escapement  of  9J 
teeth,  (ct  off  from  tbe  vertical  point  C,  S7  dog.  on  either  tide,  as 
at  D  and  B.  double  of  which  i>  1 14  dcg.  end  la  tbe  exact  portion 
of  the  circle  taken  up  by  9^  teeth.  From  the  centre  of  the  circle 
A,  draw  radii  through  the  point*  of  57  de*.  as  A  F,  AO,  and  on 
the  points  where  they  cut  the  circ  le  at  O  £,  erect  parpciidicnlars 
meeting  iu  the  verhele  line  at  B,  which  gives  the  centre  of  mo- 
tion of  the  anchor,  (seo  the  figure).  Having  thus  obtained  your 
centre  of  motion,  describe,  from  that  point,  the  arc  H  I  passing 
through  tire  points  of  57  deg.  which  will  give  the  circular  lace 
of  eacli  pallet  on  which  the  tooth  rests  in  the  dead  part  of  the 
escapement.  In  the  last  place,  the  inclined  planes  of  the  pallets 
ronst  make,  an  ancle  with  the  radii  A  F,  A  O,  of  a  boot  45  dag.  in- 
tersecting them  at  the  obtuse  angle  of  the  pallets.  Tbe  angle 
is  marked  (in  tbe  figure)  on  both  aides  the  intersection,  iu  order 
to  shew  that  it  may  be  taken  on  either  tide ;  or  the  angle  may 
otherwise  be  obtained,  by  measuring  off  from  these  obtuse  angles 
•f  the  pallets,  chords  of  abont  85  deg.  on  tbe  original  circle,  as 
at  a  o  and  e  d,  (in  the  figare). 


In  escaping  these  pallets,  you  file  away  from  the  inclined  planes 
•f  the  pallets,  till  the  tooth  which  has  escaped  from  one  pallet 
falls  a  little  wHhin  the  circolar  face  of  the  opposite  pallet,  taking 


not  to  alter  the  angle*  in  this  operation. 
The  teeth  of  Urn  smog- wheel  should  be  cut  somewhat  deeper 
for  dead  beating  pallets,  and  the  straight  face  of  tbe  tooth  (not 
the  sloping  part)  should  act  upon  the  pallets,  and  the  face  of  the 
teeth  should  not  point  to  the  centre  of  tbe  wheel,  but  abont  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  on  one  side  of  it,  so  that  the  race  of  the  teeth 
may  tend  a  little  forward. — The  same  mode  of  construction  of 
pallets  may  be  applied,  with  small  variation,  to  these  of  the  re- 
coiling kind,  by  not  filing  the  external  ate  of  the  pallet  at  D. 
but  continuing  the  plane  from  D  to  K,  aod  making  the  dotted 
feme  at  D  the  lace  of  tint  npriosite  pallet. 

Whatever  masher  of  teeth  yon  please  to  make  your  escape- 
ment of,  yon  may  take,  from  an  exact  line  of  chords,  that,  por- 
tion of  your  circle  (or  swing-wheel)  which  that  number  of  teeth 
occupied,  end  halriug  this  measure,  set  it  off  each  side  tlie  per- 
penri.cular,  as  above  directed;  tor  instance,  if  your  wheel  has 
i  takes  of  the 
Dcg. 
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of  the  back  plate  where  the  pivot-hole  falls,  by 
son  of  tbe  crutch,  or  little  god  of  steel,  which 
be  screwed  to  a  collet  attached  behind  tbe  frame 
to  the  arbor,  to  form  an  JL,  which  contrivance  im- 
presses the  force  mat  the  pallets  receive  from  the 
maintaining  power  upon  the  pendulum ;  the  bent  end 
of  the  crutch  is  usually  inserted  into  a  slit  made  in 
the  verge  or  rod  of  the  pendulum,  but  when  the  bent 
part  is  divided  and  'encloses  the  pendulum  rod,  it  ia> 
denominated  the  fork ;  the  crutch  is  most  usually  about 
one-sixth  part  of  the  whole  length  of  tbe  pendulum 
rod ;  but  there  seems  to  bo  no  fixed  rule  laid  down 
by  which  its  length  might  be  determined. 

Tbe  exact  placing  of  the  cock,  so  that  the  arbor 
pivotted  into  it  shall  be  perfectly  at  right  angles  to  the 
surface  of  tl>c  plates,  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  placed,  and  its  steady  pine 
fixed,  before  the  original  pivot-bole,  through  which  it 
must  protrude,  is  cut  away  in  the  back  plate,  for  in 
that  case,  the  protruding  end  of  the  arbor,  on  which 
to  slide  the  cock  and  fix  its  position,  before  lite  steady 
pins  are  applied  and  tbe  screws  fitted  to  their  places, 
ft  is,  however,  the  practice  of  some  workmen,  to 
adjust  the  escapement  by  moving  the  cock  before  the 
steady  pins  are  inserted,  and  a  very  proper  mode,  within 
certain  limits. 

Before  the  crutch  is  screwed  it  should  be  hung  on 
tbe  verge  of  the  pallets'  arbor,  after  the  pallets  are 
balanced  and  suffered  to  find  the  place  of  rest,  in  order 
to  find  its  own  perpendicular  direction,  and  then  it 
should  be  fixed  in  that  situation ;  for  without  this  care, 
it  will  require  to  be  bent  so  as  to  offend  the  eye,  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  the  clock  into  beat,  or  will 
require  a  slit  in  it  across  the  centre,  to  admit  of  an 
eccentric  adjustment,  or  some  such  contrivance.  When 
all  the  adjustments  of  the  escapement  are  thus  made,  the 
pallet-faces  and  tbe  pivots  most  be  hardened,  and  finally 
drcs«ed  by  the  usual  successive  operation  ofpolishing. 

Of  the  Pendulum- — in  the  various  attempts  to  mark 
out  the  divisions  of  time,  nothing  seems  to  have  an- 
swered the  purpose  so  correctly  as  the  vibrations 
of  the  pendulum;  and  since  the  application  of  the 
pendulum  to  clocks,  (I  mean  of  the  second's,  or  royal 
pendulum),  they  have  obtained  so  mucli  credit,  as 
time-keepers,  as  to  become  useful  in  matters  of  science. 

The  vibration  of  the  pendulum  has  indeed  been 
found  sufficiently  correct,  hi  its  principle,  to  afford 
tbe  means  of  discovering  that  the  chief  error  which 
appeared  in  its  use  (at  first),  arose,  not  from  the  im- 
perfection of  the  principle  itself,  but  from  that  of  the 
mailer  of  whicb  the  rod  was  composed. 

The  celebrated  Huygens,  at  first  attributed  the  in- 
equalities which  he  remarked  in  tbe  pendulum,  to  their 
being  performed  in  an  arc  of  a  circle,  and  that  con- 
sequently the  longer  vibrations  must  be  slower  than 
the  shorter.  And  be  demonstrated  in  a  Treatise*  which 
he  published,  "  That  the  vibrations  of  • 
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moving  in  a  cycloid,  must  be  performed  in  equal  times, 
even  though  the  vibrations  are  unequal."  Pendulums 
were  therefore  made  to  vibrate  in  a  cycloid,  but  still 
great  inequalities  remained,  and  after  many  ingenious 
experiments  had  been  made,  these  inequalities  were 
found  to  proceed  from  the  change  of  temperature  of 
the  air,  by  its  expanding  or  contracting  the  metal  of 
which  the  pendulum-rod  was  formed  fn  consequence 
of  this  discovery  several  men  of  genius  set  about  con- 
triving means  of  obviating  these  irregularities,  and  three 
curious  compound  pendulums  have  been  produced,  and 
though  these  are  very  various  in  their  constructions, 
yet  they  possess  the  same  common  principle,  viz.  that 
of  making  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  one  metal 
counteract  that  of  another.  The  first  in  course  appears 
to  be  the  quick-silver  pendulum,  invented  by  the  late 
very  eminent  philosophical  mechanic,  Mr.  George  Gra- 
ham, and  which  is  yet  held  in  esteem.*  In  the  same 
year  ( 1726),  Mr.  John  Harrison,  of  Barrow,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, made  a  curious  combination  of  rods,  of 
brass  and  of  steel,  which  by  their  different  degrees  of 
expansion  and  contraction,  enabled  him  to  make  them 
counteract  each  other,  so  as  to  preserve  the  centre  of 
oscillation  always  at  the  same  distance  from  the  line  of 
.suspension  of  his  pendulum .f  The  next  in  course  was 
Mr.  Ellicot's  compouud-pendulum,  with  levers.  This 
ingenious  contrivance  is  found  to  operate  to  great  ex- 
actness, aud  has  a  great  advantage  in  the  contrivance, 
by  which  the  adjustment  of  the  levers  may  be  made, 
without  tending  to  alter  the  time  of  its  vibrations.  Mr. 
Alexander  Cummins  has  improved  this  instrument  by 
his  mode  of  executing  it.J  The  skill  and  labour  which 
are  required  to  make  one  of  these  complicated  pen- 
dulums, necessarily  enhances  the  price  so  considerably, 
as  to  put  them  out  of  the  reach  of  common  purchasers. 
However,  an  excellent  substitute  has  been  found  in 
the  application  of  straight  grained,  well  seasoned  deal, 
for  the  rod  of  a  pendulum,  which  has  been  proved  by 


experiments  to  alter  its  length  in  so  very  small  a  dc 
gree,  by  heat  and  cold,  as  to  render  it  a  most  eligible 
material  for  the  above  purpose.  Respecting  the  pen- 
dulum, there  are  three  things  essentially  necessary, — 
that  the  pendulum  should  be  properly  constructed,  that 
its  suspension  should  be  most  firm  and  steady,  and  that 
the  impulses  should  be  properly  communicated  to  or 
from  the  wheels.  Directions  respecting  each  of  these 
particulars  shall  be  given  at  the  end  of  this  section. 

NotwiUutanding,  it  appears  most  obvious,  that  the 
correctness  of  a  time-keeper  must  greatly  depend  on 
the  equality  of  the  vibrations  of  the  pendulum;  yet 
small  attention  has  been  paid  till  of  late,  to  the  manner 
of  its  suspension,  the  common  mode  being  from  a 


*  The  qmck  silve r  pendulum  has  been  improved  by  Mr.  Trough- 
ton,  an  eminent  mathematical  iuiti  iiment-makrr,  who  applies  a 
glass  tube  with  a  bulb,  (instead  of  the  simple  tube  of  GrabanO, 
by  which  means  lite  variable  surface  of  the  mercury  produces  the 
necessary  compensation  to  more  advantage.  See  an  account  of 
this,  Philpsoplucal  Trans.  17V6,  No.  S9S. 
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cock  screwed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  back  plate,  and 
totally  unconnected  with  any  firm  fixture.  Mr.  Ludiam 
has  remarked,  that  Mr.  Harrison  seems  to  be  the  first 
who  in  conversation  and  in  print,  insisted  much  on  the 
importance  of  a  very  firm  suspension  of  the  pendulum; 
and  he  farther  observes,  that  it  appears,  both  from 
theory  and  practice,  to  be  of  more  consequence  than 
cycloidal  checks,  saddle-pieces,  &.c.  all  together.  When 
it  is  possible,  the  pendulum  should  be  suspended  to 
a  firm  fixture  to  the  wall  itself. 

Pendulum-bobs  are  generally  formed  with  sharp 
edges,  that  they  may  pass  through  the  air  with  less 
resistance ;  but  this  is  not  the  best  form,. for  when  the 
bob  is  a  pretty  heavy  one,  it  roust  necessarily  increase 
its  diameter  considerably,  and  then  its  vibrations  are 
more  liable  to  be  disturbed,  by  its  edges  not  standing 
precisely  in  the  plane  of  its  vibrations,  so  as  to  subject 
it  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  air,  as  an  inclined  plane, 
which  evil  its  large  surface  will  render  it  the  more  ob- 
noxious to.  Besides,  the  absolute  quantity  of  resistance, 
or  different  states  of  the  air,  varies  but  very  little,  aud  as 
the  resistance  from  the  air  increases  with  the  arc  de- 
scribed, it  may  operate  as  a  check  whenever  the  pen- 
dulum has  a  tendency,  from  other  causes,  to  cross  owl 
beyond  the  usual  limits. 


It  is  not  attempted 
to  give  the  true  pro- 
portions of  the  grid- 
iron-pendulum in  the 
annexed  Figure,  as  it  is 
drawn  much  too  broad 
(between  the  bars),  in 
order  to  shew  the  bars 
the  more  distinctly,  and 
and  for  this  reason,  the 
cross-braces  are  omit- 
ted. 


Gridiron-Pendulum. — In  this  pendulum  the  bob  i; 
fixed  to  the  single  steel  rod  in  the  middle,  and  on  each 
side  this  are  four  other  rods,  alternately  of  brass  and 
steel,  which  are  disposed  so  as  to  act  in  pairs,  in  order 
to  support  the  weight  of  the  bob,  equally,  on  each 
side  the  centre.  The  rods  of  each  pair  are  mar' 
(in  the  figure)  with  the  same  numerical  figure,  and 
transverse  bars  take  the  number  of  the  dart  wk 
points  to  each.  The  expansion  or  contraction  pro- 
duced in  brass  and  steel  with  the  same  change  of  tem- 
perature, are  in  the  proportion  of  about  three  to  two. 
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Tlie  pendulum  being  suspended  at  A,  we  will  suppose 

for  instance,  that  by  the  increment  of  heat,  expansion 

takes  place.    Now  it  will  appear  from  inspection  of 

the  figure,  that  in  this  instance,  all  the  steel  rods  must 

extend  downwards,  and  all  the  brass  rods  upwards, 

when  the  account  will  stand  thus : 

1st  Pair  *teel  rod*,  marked  1,1,  extend  down  wards,  -  t 
Cd  Pair  steel  rods,  marked  3,  3,  extend  downwards,  -  2 
M  The  tingle  central  rod  cxtenda  downward*  also,   -  •  2 


Now  the  proportional  expansion  of  brass  to  steel 
being  as  three  to  two,  of  course  the 

1st  Pair  brass  rod*,  marked  2,  t,  extend  upwards,    •  -  3 

•  ?d  P-iir  brass  rods,  marked  4,  4,  extend  upward*,   •  -  3 


which  exactly  balances  the  above. 

If  this  statement  should  not  appear  sufficiently  plain, 
we  will  endeavour  to  explain  the  operation  of  each 
pair  of  rods  distinctly ;  to  do  which,  it  »will  be  neces- 
sary particularly  to  regard  whence  each  particular  pair 
of  rods  springs  as  from  a  root.  The  first  pair  of  steel 
rods,  being  fixed  to  the  upper  rail  (where  the  suspend-  j 
ing  spring  is  fixed),  must  of  course  stretch  downward, ! 
and  must  carry  down  the  under  transverse  piece  equal 1 
to  two;  from  this  transverse  piece  (I  mean  No.  1),  1 
arises  the  first  pair  of  brass  bats,  which  of  course 
will  stretch  upwards,  equal  to  three,  and  will  advance 
die  rail,  No.  2  (which  is  fixed  on, their  extremities), 
in  the  excess,  upwards  of  one.  From  this  transverse 
bar  (No.  2),  spring  the  second  pair  of  steel  bars, 
marked  S,  3,  w  hich  must  stretch  downwards  (and  like 
the  first  pair)  equal  to  two.  But  as  the  rail  whence 
they  spring  was  carried  up  in  the  excess  of  one  that 
must  be  deducted,  and  so  the  remaining  excess  down- 
ward is  only  equal  to  one.  Now  from  this  same 
piece  ( Mo.  S),  arises  the  last  pair  of  brass  bars,  which 
by  their  extending  upwards  equal  to  three,  will  ad- 
vance the  shortest  transverse  piece,  seen  at  the  top, 
equal  to  two  only,  as  we  must  deduct  the  depression 
of  their  root  equal  to  one.  We  now  find  the  little 
transverse  piece  at  the  top  (to  which  is  fixed  the  central ! 
rod),  to  be  advanced  upwards  in  the  excess  of  two. 1 
The  last  operatiou  is  that  of  the  central  rod,  which 
sustains  the  bob,  and  this  extending  downwards  equal 
to  two,  exactly  counterbalances  the  remaining  ex- 
cess of  two  upwards,  so  that  tlie  centre  of  oscillation 
suffers  no  change.  The  effect  of  contraction  of  the 
several  bars,  by  the  operation  of  cold,  produces  the 
reverse  of  the  above  description,  but  this  need  not 
be  gone  over  again. 

Mr.  Harrison  having  observed  the  effects  of  heat 
and  cold  on  his  thermometer  curb,  found  that  brass 
became  sooner  effected,  by  any  change  of  temperature 
in  the  air,  than  steel,  and  therefore  to  counteract  this 
superior  susceptibility  in  brass,  he  advised,  that,  in  con- 
structing his  gridiron-pendulums,  the  brass  rods  should 
be  made  somewhat  stouter  than  the  steel  ones.  In 
the  above  description,  I  have  supposed  the  propor- 
in  brass  and  steel  to  be  as  three  to  two, 


'to  render  the  description  free  of  fractions.    But  the 
J  real  proportion  is  said  to  be  as  one  hundred  and  thir- 
teen to  sixty-eight.    In  theory,  Mr.  Harrison's  pen- 
dulum is  considered  to  have  the  operation  of  five  rods 
J  only,  viz.  two  of  brass  and  three  of  steel.    Now  to 

Eroduce  the  effect,  accurately,  let  tlie  sum  of  the 
ngth  of  tlie  two  rods  of  brass  be  as  sixty-eight;  and 
the  sum  of  the  length  of  the  three  rods  of  steel  be 
in  the  proportion  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen,  aud  by 
this  inversion  you  obtain  an  equality  of  expansion  in 
both  metals. 


A  description  of  a  pendulum  tcith  a  tcovden  rod. — 
The  rod  of  this  pendulum  should  be  made  of  a  straight 
grained  yellow  deal,  which  you  may  procure  from  the 
lath-makers,  it  should  be  split  down  both  ways; 
neither  the  sort  which  is  white  and  spongy,  nor  that 
which  is  of  a  strong  grain  and  full  of  turpentine.  The 
rod  is  a  cylinder  of  about  4-  of  an  inch  diameter,  tntd 
42  inches  long ;  it  should  be  painted  and  gilt,  and  if 
varnished  it  would  be  less  subject  to  changes  from 
moist  weather.  Tlie  rod  being  first  roughed  out,  a 
brass  ferrule  (a,  Fig.  1,  above),  must  be  driven  ou 
its  lower  end,  previously  turned  to  receive  it,  the 
rod  is  then  to  be  put  into  the  lathe,  the  ferrule 
turned  true,  and  a  few  other  places  in  die  rod  may 
likewise  be  made  round ;  the  whole  is  afterwards  to 
be  planed  straight,  round  and  smooth,  a  hole  is  tlien 
to  be  drilled  at  the  bottom  of  the  rod,  to  receive  the 
wire  b  along  the  axis.  This  wire  should  be  steel,  and 
the  part  which  goes  into  the  rod  a  little  taper  and 
rather  larger  than  the  hole  in  the  end  of  the  rod,  the 
rest  of  the  wife  cylindrical;  and  the  aud  conical ;  a 
7  L 
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•crew  must  be  cut  upon  the  cylindrical  part  with  stocks; 
the  wire  must  be  forced  into  the  hole  at  the  bottom 
of  the  rod,  and  then  cross-pinned  through  both  ferrule 
and  rod,  as  at  P.  The  top  of  the  rod,  fig.  4,  i* 
slit  along  tbe  grain  with  a  fine  spring  saw,  to  receive 
the  spring  at  X,  by  which  the  pendulum  is  suspended ; 
the  two  parts  are  to  be  drawn  together  by  a  screw,  and 
made  to  piuch  the  spring ;  this  screw  passes  through  the 
quarter  part  of  a  brass  ferrule  and  is  tapped  into  the 
opposite  quarter  part ;  the  head  of  the  screw,  with  the 
first  quarter,  appears  at  c.  Fig.  4.  The  spring  is  a 
piece  of  strong  watch-spring  which  has  never  been 
coiled  up,  (such  may  be  got  at  the  spring-makers) ;  tbe 
tipper  part  has  two  cylindrical  buttons  riretted  to  it 
opposite  to  each  other,  one  of  these  appears  at  Z, 
fig.  4 ;  these  bear  the  weight  of  tbe  pendulum  during 
the  time  of  adjusting  its  suspension,  before  the  screws 
are  drawn  tight.  The  ball  of  the  pendulum  is  made 
of  lead,  and  consists  of  two  parts  screwed  together 
upon  the  rod,  so  as  to  pinch  it.  Fig.  8  is  the  ball 
as  it  appears  edgewise,  and  shews  the  section  down  the 
axis  of  tbe  rod,  where  the  two  parts  join.  The  shape 
of  the  ball  when  the  two  parts  are  screwed  together,  is  the 
middle  frustum  of  a  globe,  as  is  seen  by  the  figure.  These 
two  parts  should  be  moulded  from  a  neat  turned  pattern 
of  wood,  where  the  hole  should  be  left  to  receive  the 
rod ;  tbey  may  be  cast  so  near  their  true  form,  as  to 
give  but  little  trouble  in  turning  down  in  the  lathe  and 
finishing ;  if  the  pattern  be  made  true,  the  axis  of  the 
rod  will  pass  through  tbe  centre  of  gravity  of  both. 
Fig.  1,  is  the  pendulum  seen  flatwise;  two  pieces  of 
brass  are  soldered  to  the  back  port  of  the  bow, 
and  tapped  to  receive  the  screws  which  fasten  the 
two  parts  together;  one  of  these  pieces  appears  at  y, 
Fig.  4.  The  place  of  the  ball  upon  the  rod  being 
found,  it  is  then  to  be  screwed  fast  to  tbe  rod,  and 
not  to  be  moved  to  regulate  tbe  clock.  On  tbe  screw 
part  of  the  wire,  at  the  bottom  of  the  pendulum-rod, 
is  a  cylinder  of  brass  in  two  parts,  the  screw  passing 
through  the  centre  of  both  parts,  see  Fig.  1 ;  the 
upper  part,  d,  d,  consists  of  a  milled  torus  and  a 
plain  cylindrical  part,  both  in  one  piece ;  the  cylinder 
has  numerical  figures  engraven  on  it,  in  tbe  order  they 

s  lower 


are  represented  in  the  plate,  the 
of  •  milled  torus  only,  as  at  e,  t.  When  tbe  upper 
part  is  screwed  to  its  proper  place  it  must  be  held 
fast,  and  tbe  lower  part  screwed  against  it,  so  as  to 
pinch  the  screw-wire,  and  secure  it  against  any 
dental  turning.  \V  henever  there  is  occasion  to 
the  upper  part  (in  order  to  regulate),  tbe  under  part 
must  first  be  detached  till  tine  adjustment  be  made, 
and  then  screwed  close  again,  as  before.  This  part 
uuy  be  called  the  regulator,  and  will  perform  that 
office  to  a  much  greater  correctness  than  where  tbe 
whole  ball  of  the  pendulum  is  moved.  It  should  be 
noted,  that  this  regulator,  as  it  appears  in  the  plate, 
is  represented  at  half  size,  and  also  the  whole  of  Fig.  1, 
Fig.  8,  and  Fig.  6;  all  the  rest  are  shewn  at  roll 
sue.    Having  thus  described  the  peudulum-rod  with 


its  ball,  we  shall  now  describe  the  proper  method  of 
suspending  it,  which  is  by  a  projecting  cock  made  of 
brass,  and  is  composed  of  three  distinct  pieces,  fixed 
together  with  rivets  and  screws.  It  is  difficult  to  de- 
scribe the  exact  form  of  it  without  giving  many  views 
of  it,  but  the  general  principle  may  be  easily  explained. 
Strength  and  steadiness  are  particularly  sought  in  its 
formation,  and  die  side  view,  Fig.  4,  will  make 
it  appear  how  those  are  attained  in  tbe  vertical  line, 
by  the  part  marked  a,  a,  above  the  line  of  suspension, 
and  that  marked  c,  c,  below  the  line,  as  these  serve 
as  strong  hutments  each  way  in  that  direction  ;  but  tbe 
part  which  serves  as  its  hutment  in  the  horizontal  line 
does  not  appear  in  tbe  side  view,  but  may  be  seen  ia 
the  plan,  No.  6  (which  for  want  of  room  we  were 
obliged  to  reduce  in  size);  the  form  of  the  part  from 
b  to  b,  is  the  same  as  that  seen  in  the  side  view  from  the 
dotted  line  e  to  e.  The  screw  marked  at  Z,  Fig.  4, 
appears  sideways  in  tbe  plan,  and  is  marked  there  x ; 
this  screw  goes  through  the  two  parts,  which  project 
forward  to  hang  the  pendulum  upon.  The  right  angled 
part,  d,  d,  b,  b,  ( rig.  6,)  is  fixed  to  the  fiat  brass 
plate  by  three  rivets,  as  large  as  their  thickness  will 
admit,  one  at  the  angle  near  the  lower  b,  and  one  St 
each  extremity  of  the  piece ;  the  parts  are  put  together 
by  rivetting,  that  when  separate  they  may  be  hammer- 
hardened.  This  cock  is  firmly  fixed  to  a  strong  piece 
of  wainscot  which  is  placed  against  tbe  back  of  the 
clock-case,  and  the  whole  firmly  attached  to  the  wall. 
The  mode  of  suspension  should  be  such,  that  none  of 
the  lateral  motion  of  the  pendulum,  as  it  vibrates,  can 
be  communicated  to  the  prts  of  the  apparatus,  nor 
should  tbe  whole,  however  firm,  be  liable  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  foreign  causes.  The  two  planes  of  U*c  cock 
at  Z,  which  are  to  receive  tbe  spring  between  them, 
should  be  filed  flat  when  the  plate  T  is  taken  off,  and 
thus  tbe  spring  may  be  pinched  firm  between  them; 
so  also  should  tbe  cheeks  of  the  slit  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  rod,  so  that  tbe  spring  should  not  have  the 
least  play  at  either  of  its  terminations,  otherwise  its 
force  will  be  very  unequal.  In  placing  the  cock,  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  place  where  the  spring  beads, 
( Fig.  4,)  should  be  adjusted  to  the  level  of  the  ver^e 
or  arbor  of  the  pallets  at  A  H. 

When  the  pendulum  is  to  be  suspended  upon  the  cock, 
take  out  tbe  screw  marked     Ftg.  4,  and  release  the 
screw  at  2,  and  hang  the  pendulum-spring  between 
the  two  planes  at  Z,  Fig.  4,  putting  the  cylindrical 
buttons  which  are  rivetted  at  the  top  of  the  spring, 
into  the  hollow  made  to  receive  them  at  Z,  then  return 
the  screw  into  its  place,  but  do  not  tighten  it ;  then 
lighten  the  screw  c  at  the  top  of  tbe  penduluov-rod, 
and  afterwards  the  two  screws,  H,  £,  which  will  se- 
cure it  in  its  place;  and  from  its  having  hanged  freely 
before  these  screws  were  tightened,  the  several  parts 
Will  have  been  drawn  into  the  true  perpendicular  hue ; 
the  clock  ia  afterwards  put  to  it 
plain  the  contrivance  by  which  the  pendulum  receive? 
its  impulses  from  the  wheel-work.   A,  Fig.  7,  is  the 
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verge  or  arbor,  on  which  the  pallets  are  fixed;  1,  1,  is 
a  round  piece  of  brass  rivetted  to  the  collet ;  ft,  ft,  ft,  is 
the  stem  of  the  crutch,  seen  edgewise,  and  in  Fig.  8 
it  appears  flatwise.    In  the  centre  of  the  upper  part  is 
a  round  hole,  A,  made  to  fit  the  verge;  and  at  I,  2, 
arc  two  circular  slits.    In  Fig.  7,  at  2,  2,  is  another 
round  piece  of  brass,  fitted  rather  loose  on  the  verge ; 
the  screw  at  A,  and  another  on  the  opposite  side,  go 
through  the  fixed  plate  marked  1,1,  and  also  through 
the  curved  slits  in  Fig.  8,  marked  1,  2,  and  are  tapped 
into  the  plate  marked  2,  2,  {Fig.  ?,)  so  that  the  crutch 
has  a  considerable  motion  round  the  centre  of  the 
verge,  and  may  be  fixed  in  any  position  by  these 
•crews,  one  of  which  only  can  appear  in  this  view, 
and  is  opposite  to  A,  Fig.  7.    At  the  other  end  of 
the  stem  of  the  crutch,  (Fig.  6,)  is  a  bole  to  receive 
the   screw-shank  of  the  steel  piece  seen  edge-wise, 
Fi<r.  3,  and  when  screwed  up,  appears  at  K,  L, 
(  Fig.  5.)   The  sides  of  this  piece  must  be  filed  flat, 
aud  polished,  or  at  'least  a  fine  grain  given  to  it;  its 
thickness  should  be  about  Tj  of  au  inch ;  the  end  of 
the  flat  part  is  seen  at  Fig.  9.   The  shoulder  marked 
w,  bp,  (at  Fig.  3,)  should  be  turned  flat,  and  when 
the  screwed  shank  is  put  through  the  hole  B  of  the 
crutch,  in  order  to  fix  it,  a  collet  of  brass  should  be 
interposed  between  the  nut  and  the  face  of  the  crutch  ; 
this  collet  or  brass  plate  should  be  turned  hollow  to- 
wards the  crutch,  and  somewhat  round  towards  die 
mit,  which  will  make  binging  more  effectual.  The 
flat  face*  of  the  steel  part  must  be  set  parallel  to  the 
line  A  B,  (fig.  8.)-  An  oblong  hole  is  pierced  through 
die  wooden  rod,  Fig.  <J,  in  the  direction  of  the  axis 
of  the  rod;  two  fine  steel  screws  »,  j,  are  tapped 
through  the  sides  of  this  hole.   These  screws  pinch 
the  flat  part  of  the  steel  piece  between  them ;  the  ends 
of  the  screws  which  bear  against  the  plate  arc  somewhat 
rounded  off;  the  ends  of  these  screws  and  the  flat 
part  they  bear  against  must  be  made  as  hard  as  pos- 
sible.   The  holes  for  the  screws  must  be  made  at  right 
angles  to  the  flat  sides  of  the  faces  of  the  steel  piece, 
and  must  pass  through  the  axis  of  the  rod.  These 
acrevta  are-rV  of  an  inch  iu  diameter,  and  have  eighty 
threads  in  an  neb.   They  must  be  forced  in  so  as  to 
cat  their  own  threads  in  the  wood,  after  which  they 
must  never  be  turned  quite  out.    After  having  pro- 
perly suspended  your  pendulum,  and  come  to  set  up 
the  clock,  draw  back  the  screws  t,  s,  (Fie.  9,)  so  as 
to  leave  room  for  the  flat  of  the  steel  part,  T,  to  enter 
clearly  between  them.    We  are  now  come  to  set  the 
clock  into  beat,  in  order  to  do  which,  release  the  screws 
at  A,  (Fig.  7,)  and  its  opposite  screw,  (which  is  hidden 
in  this  view,)  so  as  just  to  let  the  verge  move  stiff  in 
the  hole  of  the  crutch.   The  frame  containing  the 
wheel-work  must  then  be  set  into  its  place,  carefully 
directing  the  flat  of  the  crutch  between  tlic  screws, 
which  pass  through  the  sides  of  the  rod.    After  having 
screwed  down  die  frame  of  the  work  to  the  rising 
board  as  usual,  the  crutch  must  be  held  fast  whilst  the 
pallets  and  verge  are  turned  so  as  to  bring  the  clock 


1 1  into  beat.   The  screw  at  A  (Fig.  7,),  and  its  opposite 
J  must  then  be  tightened,  so  as  to  set  the  pallets  and 
verge  fast  to  the  crutch.    Note,  the  back  frame  must 
be  cut  so  as  to  get  at  the  heads  of  these  screws  with 
a  key,  from  (he  front  of  the  clock.    These  screws  have 
square  heads,  not '.slits,  and  are  turned  wiUi  a  key, 
to  prevent  the  thrusting  forwards  which  is  necessary 
when  a  turn-screw  is  used.   The  clock  may  be  adjusted 
I  into  beat  to  a  curious  niceness,  by  releasing  one  of  the 
screws,  s,  $,  (Fig.  9,)  and  screwing  up  the  other;  take 
care  not  to  overturn  these  screws  so  as  to  strip  the 
|  threads  in  the  wood.    The  rule  to  be  observed  is  this, 
you  must  always  hear  the  flat,  T,  Fig.  9,  strike  against 
the  screws,  and  if  you  do  but  hear  it,  they  cannot  be 
too  close ;  these  parts  should  be  oiled.    O,  P,  Fig.  5, 
is  a  piece  of  steel  wire,  which  passes  through  the  axis 
of  the  rod  in  order  to  catch  it,  by  means  of  two  slips 
of  wood  properly  carved,  and  fastened  to  the  rising 
board,  so  that  this  wire  just  sweeps  clear  of  it  in  the 
vibrations  of  the  pendulum.   The  more  curious  me- 
chanic will  easily  perceive,  that  if  the  above  work  be 
carefully  executed,  according  to  the  directions  given, 
the  impulses  will  be  given  in  the  axis  of  the  pendulum- 
rod,  and  thence  conveyed  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  ball,  circumstances  absolutely  necessary  to  produce 
a  steady  and  regular  motion  of  the  pendulum. 

A  chance  of  temperature  equal  to  four  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit^  thermometer,  will  produce  an  error  in  the 
going  of  a  clock  per  day, 

if  with  a  steel  rod,    -   -  l" 
Brass,  nearly  -   -   -   -  2 

Glass,  Oi 

By  observations  of  transits  of  the  sun  over  the  me- 
ridian, made  by  Professor  Bliss,  he  found  that  a  clock 
of  Dr.  Bradley's,  made  by  Mr.  Graham,  with  a  brass 
rod  to  the  pendulum,  gamed  in  the  coldest  weather, 
of  two  winters,  above  15*  per  day,  and  in  the  hottest 
weather,  of  two  summers,  lost  above  13"  per  day, 
and  in  temperate  weather  went  very  near  to  equal 
lime.— Mr.  Btitt's  Letter  to  Mr.  Short. 

Mr.  Ellicott  states  the  comparative  expansion  and  con- 
traction of  the  several  different  metals  given  below,  to  be  as 
Gold.     8ilver.     Bran.    Copper.     Iron.     SteeL  Lead 
73      103       95        89       60      56  149 
The  length  of   the  pendulum  that  swings  seconds 
in  the  latitude  of  London,  is  39£  inches,  or  39,2. 
Now  to  find  the  length  of  a  pendulum  that  shall  make 
any  other  given  number  of  vibrations  (in  the  same  lati- 
tude) iu  a  minute;  say,  as  the  square  of  the  given 
number  of  vibrations  is  to  the  square  of  60,  so  is 
39i  inches,  (being  the  standard  length)  to  the  length, 
in  inches,  of  the  pendulum  sought 

A  pendulum  that  vibrates  seconds  at  the  equator 
must  be  -nnrV  parts  of  an  inch  shorter  than  one  which 
vibrates  seconds  at  Ixmdon,  (or  in  that  latitude ;)  and 
a  pendulum  that  vibrates  seconds  at  the  poles  must 
be  ,^75  parts  longer  than  one  that  swings  seconds  at 
London.  The  cause  of  this  difference  arises  from  the 
spheroidical  difference  of  the  earth,  and  the  centri- 
fugal 
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fugal  force  diminishing,  as  the  diurnal  motions  become 
slower  and  slower,  from  the  equator  to  the  poles.  A 
pendulum  that  vibrates  secuuds  at  the  equator  is  39 
inches  in  length.  And  to  vibrate  seconds  at  the  poles 
a  pendulum  must  be  the  length  of  39.226  inches. 

A  Table  shewing  how  much  a  pendulum  that  swings 
seconds,  at  the  equator,  would  gain  every  twenty-four 
hours  m  different  latitudes ;  and  how  much  a  pendulum 
would  need  to  be  lengthened,  in  these  latitudes,  to 

make  it  swing  seconds  therein. 

[Lengthening  the 
Latitude  of  Time  gained  I    pendulum  to 
the  place,   in  one  day.  j  swing  »econiK 
Deg.        Stcoadt.      rnch.  1'arit. 
5  1      .7       0  .0016 

10       6    .9     o  .ooiyi 

15        U     .3      0  .0138 
20        2()     .7      O  .0246 
25        40     .8      O  .0309 
SO        57     .1       0      .0.3 1  f> 
35       75    .1      0  .0679 
40        94     .3      O  .0853 
45       114     .1       O  .10.13 
50       134     .0      O  .1212 
55      153     .2      O  .1386 
GO      171     .2      O  .1549 
65      187     .5      O  .1696 
70      201     .6      O  .1824 
75      213     .0      O  .19*7 
80      221     .4      0  .2033 
85      226     .5      0  .2050 
90      228     .3      0  .2065 
The  opposite  Table  may  be  useful  to  such  clock- 
makers  who  have  clocks  to  construct  for  particular 
situations,  such  as  turrets,  &c;  or  it  may  be  consulted 
to  advantage  when  they  have  a  clock  to  alter,  in  order  to 
accommodate  it  to  a  different  purpose  from  the  original  one. 

A  Table  shewing  of  what  length  a  pendulum  must 
be  to  make  a  given  number  of  vibrations  iu  a  minute, 
in  lat.  51°  30*. 


Vibrations  Length  of  Pendnlnra. 

Vibrations 

Length  of  Pendulum 

inaminnte 

Feet. 

lnckn. 

inaminnte 

Fret. 

'  Inchet. 

10 

116 

8,603 

95 

1 

3,597 

15 

52 

.  2,048 

100 

1 

2,068 

20 

29 

4,154 

105 

1 

0,776 

25 

18 

8,377 

110 

0 

11,641 

30 

13 

0,512 

120 

0 

9,782 

35 

9 

6,998 

125 

0 

9,015 

40 

7 

4,038 

130 

0 

8,335 

44 

6 

0,759  1 

135 

0 

7,728 

45 

5 

9,5C>1  1 

136 

0 

7,615 

50 

4 

8,344 

137 

0 

7,510 

55 

3 

10,465 

138 

0 

7,396 

60 

3 

3,200 

139 

0 

7,201 

65 

2 

9,340 

140 

0 

7,187 

70 

2 

4,747 

141 

0 

7,085 

75 

2 

1,042 

142 

0 

6£65 

80 

1 

10,009 

143 

0 

6,888 

85 

1 

7,490 

141 

0 

6,793 

90 

.    1  ■ 

5,390 

145 

0 

Vibrations 

I^nrthofPendnlam. 

Vibrations 

LenethofPendiilnm. 

in  a  minute 

Feet. 

Inchtt, 

inaminnte 

Feel. 

146 

u 

l),t)Uo 

164 

rv 
\J 

147 

i) 

165 

U 

J,"  I  I 

148 

f\ 
i) 

A  iOI 

166 

u 

149 

I) 

0,<>4O 

167 

U 

)50 

o 

108 

r\ 
V 

4,991 

151 

u 

0, 1  iO 

169 

f\ 
\f 

152 

o 

fX  m\f% 

170 

n 
U 

A  Q  IT 

4,8-17 

153 

o 

fi  n  i  t 
l>,0 1 7 

171 

f\ 
U 

4,8 1, 

154 

V 

172 

n 
U 

A  1 

♦  4./0I 

155 

i) 

5,bt»*i 

173 

O 

4,/ 07 

156 

K) 

o,  i  Wo 

174 

157 

u 

5,7  J  J  [ 

175 

O 

A    '  t  art 

4,o>y9 

liS 

rt 
\j 

•",  64 'I 

1/6 

O 

159 

0 

5,572 

177 

0 

4,495 

160 

0 

5,502 

178 

0 

4,445 

161 

0 

5,434 

179 

0 

4,S9<> 

162 

0 

5,367 

180 

0 

4,547 

Ki3 

0 

5,301 

300 

0 

1 ,56", 

The  setting  a  clock  into  beat  is  effected  in  common 
clocks  by  bending  the  crutch  one  way  or  the  other  till 
the  vibration  on  each  side  is  equal.  The  trial  of  this  it 
easily  made,  first  marking  on  the  clock-case,  or  other 
fixture,  the  exact  point  opposite  which  the  pendulum- 
ball  hangs,  when  perfectly  free  and  at  rest ;  then,  moT- 
ing  it  by  hand  slowly  to  one  side  until  the  tick  or  the 
escape  of  the  wheel  of  the  pallet  is  heard.  Mark  tbe 
point  when  this  occurs,  then  move  the  ball  to  the  other 
side  of  the  centre,  and  also  mark  the  opposite  point 
of  the  escape,  and  if  these  two  are  equally  distant  from 
the  centre  or  point  of  rest  the  clock  is  correcdy  in 
beat ;  but  if  it  is  not,  die  crutch  of  the  verge  must  be 
bent,  or,  in  more  complete  machines,  an  alteration 
made  by  screws,  as  directed  in  section  pendidum,  to 
t»ne  side  or  the  other  till  this  is  effected.  It  is  also 
an  essential  condition  that  the  centre  of  suspension  of 
the  pendulum  shall  be  exactly  in  the  same  vertical  plane 
with  the  centre  of  the  verge,  for  if  the  pendulum-spring 
happen  not  to  coincide  with  a  perpendicular  line  passing 
through  the  pivot  bole  of  tbe  pallets'  arbor  one  half  tbe 
arc  of  vibration  will  be  greater  than  the  other,  even 
after  the  bending  or  eccentric  adjustment  of  the  crutch 
has  brought  the  clock  to  beat.  An  error  of  this  kind 
must  be  very  obvious,  and  may  be  remedied  by  me 
eye. 

The  clock  is  new  finished,  and  only  requires  to  be 
adjusted  to  the  proper  rate  so  that  it  will  keep  true 
time.  The  adjustment  is  made  by  turning  the  nut  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pendulum-rod,  letting  the  bob  down 
if  the  clock  gains,  or  raiding  it  up  if  it  loses  time,  as  b 
shewn  by  comparison  with  eome  other  accurate  clock, 
or  else  by  the  stars. 

The  ingenuity  displayed  by  the  Dutch  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  wooden-clocks,  has  induced  us  to  give 
a  drawing  of  one  of  the  best  kind,  and  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  this  is  a  very  tolerable  kind  of  clock  when 
made  in  brass ;  but  even  when  framed  in  wood,  with 

bras* 
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brass  wheels,  as  shewn  in  our  drawing;  it  will  keep 
time  while  its  simplicity  and  cheapness  render  it  worthy 
of  attention.    It  is  well  adapted  to  a  kitchen. 

Fig.  1,  Plate  Clock-Work,  is  an  elevation  of 
wheel-work  of  the  going  part  of  the  clock,  supposing 
die  dial-plate  removed,  but  the  hands,  m  and  n,  re- 
maining in  their  places.  The  circles  of  the  dial-plate 
are  represented  by  the  dotted  circles  in  the  figure. 

Fig.  8  is  an  elevation  taken  sideways,  and  shewing 
both  going  and  striking  movements  at  one  view. 

Fig.  3  is  an  elevation  taken  from  behind,  and  exhi- 
biting the  wheel-work  of  the  striking  mechanism. 

The  frame  of  this  clock  consists  of  two  fiat  boards 
AB  united  by  four  wooden  bars,  or  pillars,  at  the 
angles,  and  also  three  upright  pieces  C  D  E,  which 
contain  and  support  the  wheel-work. 

F,  Fig.  2,  represents  the  dial-plate  attached  to  the 
boards.  A  B  and  G  represent  a  similar  board,  fasten- 
ed in  the  same  manner,  to  the  boards  A  B  behind  the 
clock ;  this  board  has  a  hole  through  it,  at  the  upper 
hand,  by  which  the  clock  is  suspended  upon  the  pin  or 
spike  H,  driven  into  the  wall  M ;  and  the  board  G  has 
two  small  legs  or  pillars  L,  projecting  from  the  bottom, 
which  have  sharp  points  in  their  ends  bearing  against 
the  wall.  By  this  means  the  clock  is  firmly  fixed  and 
kept  at  such  a  distance  from  the  wall  as  to  admit  the 
pendulum  I  K  to  vibrate  freely  between  them. 

The  pendulum  is  simply  a  wooden  rod  I K,  with  a 
weight  or  ball  attached  to  the  lower  end,  and  suspended 
at  the  upper  end  by  means  of  a  wire  hook  fixed  iuto  it. 
If  this  is  taken  from  the  point  of  suspension  to  a  little 
below  the  centre  of  the  ball,  it  measures  39,1  <fo  inches, 
and,  as  before  stated,  every  vibration  will  occupy  one  i 
second  of  time.  This  is  the  measure  of  time  for  the 
clock,  which  has  only  to  record  the  number  of  vibra-  i 
tions  the  pendulum  has  made,  and,  at  every  time,  to 
give  it  a  slight  impulse  sufficient  to  continue  its  motion, 
which  must  be  done  by  a  maintaining  power,  the  action 
of  which  is  transmitted  to  it  by  a  train  of  wheel-work, 
as  we  shall  describe. 

Ine  clock  is  provided  with  two  distinct  trains  of 
wheel-work,  one  adapted  to  what  is  called  the  going 
part,  because  it  »  constantly  in  motion,  and  actuates 
the  pendulum  with  a  slight  impulse  at  every  vibration, 
at  the  same  time  carries  round  the  hands  to  indicate  the 
number  of  vibrations  which  the  pendulum  has  per- 
formed.  This  mechanism,  in  the  clock  before  us  is, 
contained  within  the  space  between  the  uprights  C  O  of 
the  plane,  except  that  some  of  the  movements,  called  | 
the  dial-icork,  is  contained  between  the  upright  C  and  | 
the  back  of  the  dial  F;  this  motion  is  particularly 
shewn  in  Fig.  I .   The  other  train  of  wheel-work  is  for 
the  purpose  of  striking  the  hour  upon  the  bell  N,  which 
h  mounted  on  the  top  of  the  clock.   The  striking  me- 
chanism is  contained  between  the  two  uprights  D  E  of  J 
the  frame.   The  going  port  of  the  clock  is  actuated  by 
a  weight  which  is  attached  to  a  cord  P,  Fig.  1  and  ft; 
this  cord  passes  over  a  pulley  Q,  which  has  pins  in  the  | 
bottom  of  its  grooves  to  catch  the  cord  and  prevent  its 


slipping.  The  other  end  of  the  cord  O,  Fig.  I,  has  a 
light  weight  appending  to  it,  which  keeps  the  cord  to 
a  proper  tension,  and  holds  it  upon  these  pins.  The 
pulley  Q  is  fixed  upon  a  spindle  which  also  carries  the 
great  wheel  a ;  the  latter  is  loosely  fitted  on  its  spindle, 
so  that  it  slips  round  freely  upon  it,  but  to  cause  it  to 
turn  with  it  when  required.  The  edge  of  the  pulley  is 
serrated  or  cut  with  sloping  teeth  like  a  ratchet,  and  a 
click  is  attached  to  one  of  the  arms  of  the  wheel, 
which,  holding  on  the  teeth,  compels  the.  wheel  to  turn 
round  with  it  in  the  direction  when  the  weight  P  is  de- 
scending; but  when  the  clock  is  to  be  wound  up, 
which  is  done  by  pulling  the  end  O  of  the  cord,  the 
pulley  and  spindle  slip  round  without  giving  any  motion 
to  the  great  wlied,  because  its  click  slips  over  the  sloping 
sides  of  the  teeth  of  the  ratchet  cut  on  the  edge  of  the 
pulley.  The  great  wheel  has  seventy  teeth,  and  actuates 
a  pinion  or  lantern  of  seven  leaves  upon  a  second  arbor, 
marked  98  in  Fig.  2i  it  has  on  it  a  wheel  b  of  (seventy 
teeth,  which  turns  a  pinion  of  seveu  teeth,  on  the  axis 
of  which  the  swing  or  scape-wheel  c  is  fastened :  this 
lias  forty-five  serrated  teeth,  as  is  shewn  in  Fig.  1.  In 
these  teeth  the  pallets  act ;  they  are  fixed  on  a  spindle 
d  e,  called  the  verge,  which  passes  through  the  whole 
of  the  frame,  and  has  a  lever  ff  fixed  to  it,  which  is 
bent  outwards  at  the  end,  and  passes  through  a  hole  in 
the  pendulum-rod  I  K.  By  this  arrangement  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  at  every  vibration  of  the  pendulum,  the  verse 
and  the  pallet  will  accompany  it  in  its  motion.  The 
manner  in  which  the  escapement  takes  place  of  one 
tooth  of  the  wheel  for  every  vibration,  is  explained  by 
the  separate  view  in  Fig.  5,  which  represents  the  ver- 
tical swing-wheel  marked  e  in  Figt.  1  and  8 ,-  it  has 
forty-five  teeth,  c  ef  represents  the  pallets,  moveable 
in  conjunction  with  the  pendulum,  on  the  centre  or 
axis  d.  One  tooth  of  the  wheel,  as  shewn  hi  the  figure, 
rests  on  the  inclined  surface  of  the  outer  part  of  the 
pallet  r,  on  which  its  disposition  to  slide  tends  to  throw 
the  point  of  the  pallet  further  from  the  centre  of  the 
wheel,  and,  consequently,  assists  the  vibration  in  thai 
direction.  While  the  pallet  c  moves  outwards,  and  the 
wheel  advances,  the  point  of  the  pallet  ff  of  course, 
approaches  towards  the  centre  in  the  opening  between 
the  two  nearest  teeth;  and  when  the  acting  tooth  of  die 
wheel  slips  off  or  escapes  from  the  pallet  e,  another 
tooth,  on  the  opposite  side,  immediately  falls  on  the 
exterior  inclined  face  f ;  and,  by  a  similar  operation, 
tends  to  push  that  pallet  from  the  centre.  The  return- 
ing vibration  is  thus  assisted  by  the  wheel,  while  the 
pullet  c  moves  towards  the  centre,  and  receives  the  suc- 
ceeding tooth  of  the  wheel,  after  the  escape  from  the 
point  f.  Thus  may  the  alternation  be  conceived  to  go 
on  without  limit,  each  vibration  of  the  pendulum  letting 
down  a  tooth  of  the  wheel,  and,  iu  the  act  of  escaping, 
it  receives  a  sufficient  impulse. 

We  have  now  described  the  going  part  of  the  clock, 
except  those  wheels  called  the  dial-work,  which  give 
motion  to  the  hands.   Hie  first  wheel,  a,  Figs.  1  aud 
2.  which  revolves  once  in  two  honrs.  is  not  placed  in 
7M  the 
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the  centre  of  the  dial-plate,  but  a  little  below,  and  has 
its  strong  arbor  passing  through  the  vertical  partition- 
bar  c  of  the  interior  frame-work,  and  receives  a  wheel 
g,  of  forty  teeth,  and  also  a  pinion  h,  of  ten  leaves, 
which  are  attached  and  asserted  on  this  arbor  by  fric- 
tion.   The  wheel  g,  of  forty,  which  we  have  seen,  ro- 
volves  in  two  hours,  drives  u  pinion  k,  Fig.  2,  with  a  I 
long  tube,  called  the  common  pinion,  which  is  con-  | 
in  Fig.  1,  behind  the  wheel  t.    On  the  tube  of 
pinion  k,  which  has  twenty  teeth,  and  which, 
e,  revolves  in  one  hour,  is  placed  the  minute- 
I  n,  the  end  of  the  tube  being  squared  to  admit  the 
square  aperture  of  the  hand.    The  pinion  h,  of  ten 
'  leaves,  which  also  revolves  in  two  hours,  drives  the 
wheel  i,  of  sixty  teeth,  in  twelve  hours,  the  tube  of 
which  admits,  on  its  circular  part,  the  hour-hand  m, 
which  consequently  revolves  in  twelve  hours  (2  x 
JQhis  work  is  denominated  the  diai-work,  being  that 
Which  regulates  the  relative  velocities  of  the  two  hands, 
as  seen  in  Fig.  1. 

The  next  portion  that  offers  itself  for  description,  is, 
the  Varum,  which  lias  an  immediate  connexion  widi  the 
dial-work,  and  has  the  time  of  its  going  off  limited 
thereby.  On  the  tube  of  the  twelve-hours  wheel  t  is 
placed  loose,  or,  at  least,  only  so  light  as  friction  will 
fix  it.  The  small  plate  o,  pointed  to  by  the  tail  formed 
within  the  hour-hand  m,  which  small  plate  has  twelve 
hours  engraven  on  it,  and  a  pin  inserted  into  it  behind, 
which  comes  in  the  way  of  the  lever,  Fig.  I,  every 
twelve  hours  this  pin  is  put  into  a  certain  situation  with 
respect  to  the  hour  ot  twelve  and  the  lever  p  ;  also,  in 
order  that  the  pin  may  catch  the  said  lever  at  a  ceiUin 
hour,  placed  under  the  tail  of  the  houc-hand  at  any 
time  previously  to  the  hour  intended ;  the  consequence 
is,  that  when  the  twelve-hour  wheel  t  has  revolved  far 
enough  to  prevent  the  pin  of  the  small  'laruru  dial, 
borne  by  it  to  the  end  of  the  lever  p,  this  lever  is  ele- 
vated a  little ;  its  arbor  has  its  pivots  running  in  the  inte- 
rior frame-work  of  the  going  part,  and  a  second  lever  r  is 
fixed  on  the  same  common  arbor ;  this  is  also,  at  the 
from  the  pin  fixed  in  the  edge  of 


■pement  crown-wheel  t,  shewn  detached  in  Fig. 
4,  at  which  instant  the  small  weight  of  the  'larmn  pulls 
the  pulley  x  on  the  back  of  the  escapement-wheel  of 
the  laruin,  and  gives  it  a  rotatory  motion  as  long  as 
the  weight  continues  to  fall.  The  escapement-wheel  s, 
here  mentioned,  has  coarse  teeth  of  the  serrated  kind, 
which,  like  the  escapement  of  a  watch,  act  with  two 
pallets  on  the  perpendicular  arbor,  and  have  their  fre- 
quency regulated  by  the  vibration  of  the  balance,  where- 
as in  this  there  is  no  regulator,  but  the  pallets  go  and 
come  alternately  as  fast  as  the  impelling  weight  can 
force  them  to  move.  On  the  top  of  the  perpendicular  ||  hammer 
arbor  v  of  Uiese  pallets  is  fixed  a  hammer  with  two 
faces,  within  the  bell  N,  as  represented  by  dots,  which 
moving  backward  and  forward  from  one  interior  side  of 
thoJ>cll  to  the  other,  with  the  force  communicated  to 
the  pallets  r,  by  die  pallet- wheel  »,  make  a  reiterated 
tf  the  intensity  and  continuance  of  which  are  suffi- 


cient to  disturb  die  repose  of  a  sound  sleeper.  Wisest 
the  weight  has  drawn  up  all  the  cord,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  pull  it  up  again,  and  the  lever  n  acts  as  a  detent 
with  the  piu  fixed  in  the  pallet-wheel,  till  the  pin  of  the 
'lamm-dial  o  set  to  any  given  hour,  shall  again  detach, 
when  the  same  continued  noise  will  be  repeated.  The 
pulley  x,  on  which  the  cord  of  the  'laruin  acts  is,  as 
I  shewn  in  Fig.  4,  connected  with  the  escapement-wheel  ih 
i  by  a  ratcliet-wbeel  and  click,  which  suffer  the  pulley  to 
turn  round  indepemiendy  of  the  wheel  when  die  'huum 
is  wound  up,  In  the  same  maimer  as  the  pulley  of  the 
going  part. 

The  last  portion  of  the  clock  is  the  striking  portion, 
which  also  has  a  connexion  with  the  dial-work.  The 
w  heel  g,  which,  as  before  stated,  revolves  in  the  space 
of  two  hours,  has  two  pins  at  the  distance  of  a  semi- 
circle from  each  other  behind  the  wheel,  as  is  seen  in 
Fig.  2 ;  one  or  other  of  these  two  pins,  at  the  end  of 
each  hour,  seizes  the  end  of  a  tail-piece  (1)  attached  to 
the  long  horizontal  arbor  2,3. ;  which  reaches  the  whole 
depth  of  die  two  internal  frames.    This  long  arbor 
has  another  lever  (4),  Fig.  3,  or  detent,  which  reaches 
far  enough  to  fall  in  way  of  a  pin  in  the  wheel  (12),  so  as 
to  arrest  the  motion  of  the  striking  f  movement,  when 
its  quiescent  position  is  parallel  to  the  long  arbor ;  aod 
above  it  is  another  similar  arbor  turning  by  its  pivots  in 
the  frame  of  the  striking  part.    This  upper  arbor  (5) 
has  a  wooden  lever  (6),  Fig.  3,  by  which  it  may  be 
raised  by  the  contact  of  the  detent  (4)  of  the  lower 
arbor  2,3.    The  end  of  the  lever  (6)  is  formed  into  two 
catches  or  detents,  on  one  of  these.    The  detenu  fall 
I  into  a  notch  made  in  a  projecting  part  of  the  axis  (10), 
I  Fig.  3,  of  a  wheel-mark  (13),  dieuce  called  the  detent- 
!  wheel,  which  revolves  once  at  every  blow  of  die  ham- 
j  mer.    The  second  catch  of  the  lever  (6)  is  a  wire-hook, 
marked  (8),  Figs.  2  and  3,  which  turns  up  and  falls  sue- 
;  cessively  into  (12)   notches  cut  at  unequal  distances 
through  the  edge  of  the  hoop,  or  ring,  which  is  fixed  fast 
;  to  the  wheel,  marked  (8),  called  the  count-wheel,  because 
j  its  teeth  and  these  notches  count  the  stroke  paces  be- 
j  tween  die  notches  of  the  locking  hoop,  which  are  placed 
i  respectively  at  ^  Jr,       8cc,  of  the  circumference  of 
» the  plate  from  each  other.    To  explain  this,  it  must  be 
I  observed,  that  die  wheel  has  seventy-eight  teeth ;  the 
space  between  the  notches  in  die  hoop  increase  in  arith- 
metical proportion ;  the  space  between  the  two  first  be- 
ing one  tooth,  or  7'T  of  the  wheel ;  the  second  space  is 
equal  to  two  teeth,  aod  so  on,  till  the  twelve,  which  is 
twelve  teeth,  is  extant. 

The  wheel  (9)  first  actuated  by  the  cord  or  chain 
pausing  round  the  third  pulley  fastened  in  it,  has  twelve 
pins  fixed  to  it  for  raising  the  tail-piece  (10)  of  the 
The  arbor  of  the  tail-piece  (10)  is  seen  in 
Figt.  2  and  3,  marked  17;  it  has,  at  the  opposite 
end,  a  lever  (19),  which  operates  on  a  short  lever  pro- 
jecting from  a  vertical  arbor  (20),  which  has  the  ham- 
mer (16)  fixed  on  the  top  of  it,  which  is  thrown  to- 
wards the  bell  by  a  spring,  marked  21,  so  that,  as  the 
great  wheel  turns,  its  pins  seize  the  hammer-tail  (10), 
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and,  by  depressing  it,  its  arm  (19)  acta  on  the  arbor 
(SO),  and  draws  the  hammer  (16)  from  the  bell  till  the 
pin  quits  the  tail  (10),  then  the  spring  (21)  throws  the 
hammer  against  the  bell. 

The  pin-wheel,  or  striking- wheel  (9)>  has  sixty  teeth, 
and  drives  a  pinion  of  ten  leaves,  marked  10,  on  the 
arbor  of  the  detent-wheel  (IS),  which  has  seventy 
teeth,  driving  a  pinion  on  the  remote  end  of  the  arbor 
of  the  warning-wheel  (12)  of  fifty-six  teeth,  which 
wheel  again  turns  the  pinion  (14)  of  seven  leaves  on 
the  arbor  of  the  fly,  which  is  seen  at  15.  On  that  wad 
of  the  arbor  of  die  pin-wheel,  which  passes  through 
the  back  part  E  of  the  frame-work,  is  inserted  a  pi- 
nion of  twelve  leaves,  called  the  pinion  of  report, 
driving  the  counting-wheel  (11)  of  seventy-eight  teeth, 
which  has  been  before-mentioned. 

The  action  of  the  striking-part  is  this : — One  of  the 
pins  in  the  two-hour  wheel  (9)  first  lifts  the  tail  of  the 
long  lever,  Fig$.  1  and  2,  and,  with  it,  the  detent  (4), 
Fig.  3.  The  warning-wheel  (7)  is  not  yet  at  liberty, 
but  it  begins  to  revolve  the  instant  that  this  detent  has 
raised  the  wooden  lever  (6)  of  it,  which  raises  with  it 
both  the  catches  or  detents  before  described ;  then  one 
of  them  leaves  the  notch  made  in  the  axis  (10)  of 
the  detent  wheel  (13)  and  the  other  (8)  leaves,  the 
count-wheel,  under  die  command  of  the  suspended  i 
weight.  The  motion  of  the  wheel,  however,  does  not 
proceed  far,  because  the  detent  (4)  is  raited  into  the 
way  of  the  wheel  (12),  and  the  motion  of  the  works  is 
arrested.  The  noise  of  this  temporary  motion  of  the 
wheels  is  called  the  warning;  and  the  wheel  (12)  the 
warniug-wbeel ;  presently  the  pin  of  the  two-hour 
wheel  g,  drops  from  the  end  of  the  tail  (1)  of  the 
arbor  2,  3,  and  thus  during  the  temporary  motion  of 
the  warning- wheel,  the  axis  (10)  of  the  detent  wheel 
and  also  the  locking  attached  to  the  count-wheel  (II) 
had  moved  far  enough,  to  take  the  notches  from  the 
daws  of  their  respective  detents,  or  catches,  (6  and  8), 
the  moment  therefore  that  the  detent  (I)  takes  quiescent 
position,  by  the  detent  (1)  slipping  off  the  pin  in  the 
wheel  g,  the  warning-wheel  is  again  at  liberty,  as 
•re  also  the  detent-wheel  and  the  count-wheel;  the 
whole  movement  consequently  now  proceeds,  and  the 
pin-wheel  raises  the  hammer-tail  (10)  as  often  as  the 
pins  meet  with  it,  till  the  detent  (8)  meets  with  a  notch 
to  receive  it  into  the  locking-plate,  at  which 


all  motion  is  at  an  end,  because  the  detent  (6)  of  the 
axis  (10)  falls  also  into  its  notch,  and  holds  the  whole 
movement  in  a  quiescent  state.  At  the  end  of  another 
hour,  the  second  pin  of  wheel  g  again  detaches  the 
detents,  and  renews  the  same  process,  which  happens 
at  the  conclusion  of  every  hour. 

From  this  account  of  the  movement  of  the  striking- 
part,  and  of  the  other  auxiliary  parts  of  tills  me- 
chanism, it  is  easy  to  apprehend  the  reason  of  the 
numbers  of  teeth,  fixed  upon  in  their  different  wheels 
and  pinions,  first,  because  there  are  twelve  'pins  iu 
the  striking  or  pin-wheel,  g,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
pinion  of  report  on  the  same  protruding  arbor  should 
have  twelve  leaves,  in  order  that  every  tooth  in  the 
count-wheel,  one  of  which  measures  the  first  interval 
on  die  locking-plate,  two  of  which  measure  the  se- 
cond, three  the  third,  and  so  on,  till  the  last  space 
between  the  notches  is  measured  by  twelve  teeth  of 
this  wheel.  Again,  as  the  pin-wheel  (9)  has  sixty 
teeth  and  twelve  pins,  each  pin  is  removed  from  the 
next  *§=5  teeth;  if  the  detent-wheel  (13)  were  ne- 
cessarily obliged  to  have  au  exact  revolution  at  every 
stroke  of  the  hammer,  the  pinion  on  its  arbor,  driven 
by  the  pin-wlieel  (9),  must  necessarily  have  five  leaves 
only ;  but  when  the  teeth  are  not  laid  very  deep  into 
one  another,  the  play  will  allow  the  hoop-wheel  to 
have  only  one  revolution  in  two  strokes,  which  is  the 
case  before  us,  where  the  pinion  has  ten  leaves.  The 
pin-wheel,  however,  might  very  well  have  had  ninety- 
six  teeth,  and  the  pinion  in  question  eight  leaves,  and 
then  there  would  have  been  an  entire  revolution  of 
the  hoop-wheel  at  each  stroke. 

We  have  seen  that  the  count-wheel  revolves  once  in 
twelve  hours,  and  that  the  pin-wheel  (9)  revolves  in  {.| 
of  this  time,  or  makes  6j  turns  in  the  twelve  hours ; 
but  if  the  number  of  pins  had  been  thirteen,  the  time 
of  a  revolution  of  these  would  have  been  \\  of  twelve 
hours,  or  once  in  two  hours,  which  is  the  case  of  the 
great  wheel  a  of  the  going-part,  nnxi  the  two  move- 
ments would,  in  that  case,  have  been  more  uniform, 
with  respect  to  the  calculations  of  continuance.  It  is 
but  of  little  importance  what  the  numbers  of  teeth 
be  in  the  two  remaining  pinions  add  warning-wheel, 
as  they  only  regulate  the  velocity  of  the  fly,  provided 
the  teeth  are  numerous  enough  to  act  without  much 
friction. 
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Weaving  is  the  art  of  miking  thread*  into  clotb. 
This  art  it  of  very  ancient  origin.  The  fabulous  story 
of  Penelope  a  web ;  and,  still  more,  the  frequcut  nllu- 
sioua  to  this  art  in  tfae  aacred  writings,  tend  to  shew, 
that  the  constructing  of  cloth  from  threads,  hair,  &x., 
is  a  very  ancient  invention.  It  has,  however,  hk«! 
other  useful  arts,  undergone  an  infinite  variety  of  im- 
provements, both  as  to  the  materials  of  which  cloth 
m  made,  the  apparatus  necessary  in  its  construction, 
and  the  particular  modes  of  operation  by  the  artist. 

Weaving,  when  reduced  to  its  original  principle,  in 
nothing  more  than  the  insertion  of  tbe  weft  into  the 
weh,  by  forming  sheds;  bat  this  principle  has  been 
so  extensively  applied  in  almost  every  country,  and 
tbe  knowledge  of  its  various  branches  has  been  derived 
from  such  a  variety  of  sources,  that  no  one  person 
could  ever  be  practically  employed  in  all  its  branches ; 
and  though  every  part  bears  a  strong  analogy  to  the 
rest,  yet  a  minute  knowledge  of  each  of  these  parts, 
can  only  be  acquired  by  experience  and  reflection. 

The  arts  of  spinning,  throwing,  and  weaving  silk, 
were  brought  into  England  about  tbe  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  were  practised  by  a  company 
of  women  in  Ijondon,  called  silk-women.  About 
A.  D.  1480,  men  began  to  engage  in  the  silk  manu- 
facture, and  tbe  art  of  silk-vreaving,  in  England,  soon 
arrived  at  very  great  perfection.  The  civil  dissensions 
which  followed  this  period,  retarded  the  progress  of 
tbie  art ;  but  afterwards,  when  the  nation  was  at  rest, 
the  arts  of  peace,  and,  among  others,  that  of  weaving, 
made  rapid  advances  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
kingdom.  It  has  been  generally  supposed,  that  silk- 
weaving,  particularly  that  of  figure-weaving,  has  never 
been  brought  to  that  perfection  in  England,  to  which 
it  has  attained  in  other  countries. 

The  art  of  cotton-weaving,  in  its  present  improved 
state,  has  not  been  long  known  either  in  this  or  any 
other  country.  Wherever  it  originated,  it  is  certain 
that  most  of  our  manufactures,  in  this  respect,  are 
unequalled  in  any  part  of  the  known  world ;  and  were 
it  not  for  the  many  commercial  restrictions,  by  which 
the  present  war  is  so  unfortunately  distinguished,  there 
is  every  rational  prospect  that  our  cotton  trade  would 
be  still  further  improved  and  extended. 

The  apparatus  necessary  in  the  art  of  cloth-weaving 
consists,  chiefly,  in  the  loom,  shuttle,  reed,  and  heddles, 
or  harness,  the  form  and  use  of  which  are  here  de- 


Wlien  tbe  weaver  has  received  bis  warp  from  the 
warping-mill  (for  an  account  of  which  see  Cottok* 
Manupactuuk),  his  first  care  is  to  wind  it  upou 
the  beam  in  a  proper  manner.  When  ibis  has  been 
done,  and  the  cord  made  fast  at  both  ends  of  the 
shaft,  the  knotting  left  by  the  warper  is  cut,  and  the 
warp  stretched  to  its  proper  breadth.  An  instrument, 
called  a  ravel,  is  then  to  be  used.  Ravels  are  some- 
what like  reeds,  and  are  also  of  different  dimensions. 
One  proper  for  the  purpose  being  found,  every  half- 
gang  is  placed  in  an  interval  between  two  of  the  pins. 
The  upper  part,  or  cape,  is  then  put  on  and  secured, 
and  the  operation  of  winding  the  warp  upon  the  beam 
commences.  In  broad  works,  two  persons  are  em- 
ployed to  hold  the  ravel  which  serves  to  guide  the 
warp,  and  to  spread  it  regularly  upon  the  beam ;  one 
or  two  to  keep  the  chain,  or  chains,  of  die  warp  at 
a  proper  degree  of  tension,  and  one  or  more  to  turn 
the  beam  upon  its  centres.  Tlie  warp  being  regularly' 
wound  upon  the  beam,  the  weaver  prepares  to  lake 
it  through  the  heddles,  and  this  operation  ii 


secured 
proper 


warp 

place* 

person 


llcfnre  the  operation  of  drawing  commences,  two 
rods  are  inserted  into  the  lease  formed  by  the  upper- 
lease-pins  ou  the  warping-mill ;  the  ends  of  these  rods 
are  tied  together,  the  twine  by  which  the  lease  was 
is  cut  away,  and  the  warp  stretched  to  it* 
breadth.    The  beam  is  Uien  suspended  by 
whind  the  bed  riles  and  somewhat  higher,  the 
unking  down  perpendicularly.   The  weaver  then 
himself  in  front  of  live  heddles,  and  another 
is  placed  hehh^i.     The  former  opens  ever 
heddle  in  succession,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the 
latter  to  select  each  thread  in  its  order,  and  deliver  it 
to  be  drawn  through  the  opeu  heddle.    The  succes- 
sion iu  which  the  threads  are  to  be  delivered  is  easily 
ascertained  by  the  rods,  as  every  thread  crosses  that 
next  to  it.    The  warp,  after  passing  through  the 
heddles,  is  next  drawn  through  the  reed  by  an 
ment  called  a  sley,  or  reed-hook,  two  or  more 
being  taken  through  every  interval. 

Thevc  operations  being  finished,  the  cords  or  mount- 
ing which  move  the  heddles  are  applied ;  the  reed  b 
placed  in  the  lay,  or  batten,  and  die  warp  is  divided 
into  small  portions,  which  arc  tied  to  a  shaft  connected 
by  cords  to  the  cloth-beam. 

When  the  weaver  has  finished  these  two  operation* 
of  beaming  and  drawing,  he  proceeds  to  dresa  his 
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warp.  Dressing  is  justly  esteemed  of  the  first  im- 
portance, in  the  art  of  weaving  warps  spun  from  flax 
or  cotton ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  produce  work  of 
a  good  quality,  unless  care  be  used  in  dressing  the 
warp.  The  use  of  dressing  is*  to  give  yam  sufficient 
Itreugth  or  tenacity,  to  enable  it  to  bear  the  operation 
of  weaving  into  tloth.  It  also,  by  laying  smoothly 
all  tbe  aids  of  tbe  fibres,  which  compose  the  raw 
materiel,  from  which  tbe  yam  is  spun,  tends  both  to 
diminish  the  friction  during  the  process,  and  to  render 
the  cloth  smooth  and  glossy,  when  finished.  The 
substance  in  common  use  for  dressing,  is  simply  a 
mucilage  of  vegetable  matter  boiled  to  a  consistency 
in  water.  Wheat  flour,  and  sometimes  potatoes,  arc 
the  substances  commonly  employed.  These  answer 
sufficiently  well  in  giving  to  tbe  yarn  both  the  smooth- 
ness  and  tenacity  required ;  but  the  great  objection  to 
them  is,  that  they  are  too  easily  attd  rapidly  affected 
by  tbe  operation  of  tbe  atmosphere.  When  dressed 
yaru  is  allowed  to  stand  exposed  to  the  air,  for  any 
considerable  portion  of  time,  before  being  woven  into 
cloth,  it  always  becomes  hard,  brittle,  and  compara- 
tively inflexible.  It  is  then  tedious  and  troublesome 
to  weave,  and  the  cloth  is  rough,  wiry,  and  uneven. 

When  the  Warp,  previously  dressed,  baa  been  wrought 
up,  as  »r  as  can  be  done  conveniently,  tbe  weaver 
is  obliged  to  suspend  the  operation  of  weaving,  and 
to  prepare  a  fresh  quautity  of  warp.  It  is  necessary 
to  stop,  when  the  dressed  warp  has  approached  within 
two  or  three  inches  of  the  back  leaf  of  the  h eddies, 
that  room  may  be  allowed  to  join  the  old  dressing  to 
the  new.  The  first  operation,  as  in  wool  and  silk,  is 
to  clear  the  warp,  with  the  comb,  from  the  lease  rod 
to  the  yarn  roll,  or  beam.  Tbe  proof  that  this  opera- 
tion has  been  properly  executed  is,  by  bringing  back 
the  rods,  successively,  front  their  working  situation  to 
the  roll.  When  this  has  been  done,  the  two  rods 
nearest  to  the  heddles,  are  drawn  out  of  the  warp  to 
one  side,  and  the  lease  rod  only  remains.  The  next 
duty  of  the  weaver  is,  to  examine  the  yarn  about  to 
be  dressed,  and  carefully  to  take  away  every  knot, 
lump,  or  other  obstruction,  which  might  impede  the 
progress  of  the  work,  or  injure  the  fabric  of  the 
cloth.  In  silk  warps  no  further  dressing  is  necessary ; 
but  in  cotton  warps  the  weaver  proceeds  to  apply  the 
substance  used  for  dressing,  which  is  rubbed  gently, 
but  completely,  into  tbe  whole  warp,  by  means  of  two 
brushes  used  in  succession,  one  of  which  he  holds  in 
each  hand.  He  then  raises  the  lease-rod,  which  in 
cotton-weaving  is  a  middle  rod,  on  one  edge,  to  divide 
the  warp,  and  seta  the  air  in  motion  by  moving  a 
large  fan,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  the  warp  which 
has  been  dressed.  Fustian-weavers  use  a  large  red- 
Lot  iron  for  thia  purpose.  It  is  proper,  in  this  stage 
of  the  operation,  to  draw  one  of  the  dressing  brushes 
lightly  over  the  warp  at  intervals,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  obstruction,  which  migHt  arise  by  the  threads, 
when  agitated  by  tbe  fan,  cohering,  or  sticking  to  each 
other,  whjlst  in  a  wet  state.    Whenever  tbe  warp  is 


sufficiently  dried,  a  very  small  quantity  of  grease  ie 
brushed  over  it,  the  lease-rod  is  again  placed  upon 
its  flat  side,  and  cautiously  shifted  forward  to  the 
heddles.  The  other  rods  are  then  put  again  into  their 
respective  sheds,  and  tbe  process  is  finished. 

The  first  operation  of  dressing  the  warp  being 
finished,  the  weaver  begins  that  of  forming  the  clow. 
The  operations  required  are  only  three,  and  lhes« 
are  very  simple :  1st  Opening  the  sheds  in  the  warp, 
alternately,  by  pressing  the  treddles  with  bis  feet.  3d. 
Driving  the  shuttle  through  each  shed,  when  opened. 
This  is  performed  by  the  right  hand,  when  the  fly- 
shuttle  is  used,  and  by  the  right  and  left  hand,  alter- 
nately, in  the  common  operation.  3d.  Pulling  for- 
ward tbe  lav,  or  batten,  to  strike  home  tbe  woof, 
and  again  pushing  it  back  nearly  to  tbe  heddles.  Thia 
is  done  by  the  left  band  with  the  fly,  and  by  each-hand, 
successively  in  the  old  way. 

In  describing  operations  so  simple  and  uniform,  it 
is  neither  easy  nor  necessary  to  go  much  into  detail. 
By  examining  any  piece  of  plain  cloth,  it  will  be  found 
to  be  composed  of  two  or  more  distinct  sets  of  threads, 
or  filaments,  running  in  opposite  directions  perpendicu- 
larly to  each  other;  those  threads  (or,  as  some  weavers 
call  them,  yarns)  m  the  direction  of  the  cloth's  length 
arc  called  the  warp,  and  extend  entirely  from  one  end 
of  tbe  piece  of  cloth  to  the  other.  The  thread,  or 
yarn,  running  across  the  cloth  in  an  horizontal  direc- 
tion is  called  the  woof,  or  weft.  It  is  in  fact  one 
continued  thread  through  the  whole  piece  of  cloth, 
being  woven  alternately  over  and  under  each  yarn  of 
the  warp,  until  it  arrives  at  the  outside  one.  It  then 
passes  round  the  yarn,  and  returns  back  over  and 
under  each  thread,  as  before;  but  in  such  a  manner, 
that  it  now  goes  over  each  yarn  which  h  passed  under 
before ;  thus  firmly  knitting  or  weaving  the  whole 
together.  Tbe  outside  yarn  of  the  warp,  round  which 
the  woof  is  doubled,  is  called  tbe  selvage,  and  cannot 
be  unravelled  without  breaking  tbe  woof.  Tbe  breadth 
of  the  cloth  determines  the  number  of  yarns  the  warp 
shall  contain;  and  its  quality  limits  their  distances 
from  each  other,  and  determines  tbe  fineness  or  set 
of  the  reed. 

Stripes  are  formed  upon  cloth,  either  by  die  warp 
or  by  tbe  woof.  When  the  former  of  these  ways  is 
practised,  the  variation  of  the  process  is  chiefly  the 
business  of  the  warper:  in  the  hitter  case  it  is  that 
of  the  weaver.  By  unravelling  any  shred  of  striped 
cloth,  it  may  easily  be  discovered,  whether  the  stripes 
have  been  produced  by  tbe  operations  of  the  warper 
or  those  of  the  weaver. 

Checks  are  produced  by  the  combined  operations 
of  the  warper  and  the  weaver. 

Tweeled  cloths  are  so  various  in  their  textures,  and 
at  the  same  tune  so  complicated  in  their  formation, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of 
tbe  mode  of  constructing  them,  without  the  aid  of 
several  engraved  figures.  In  examining  any  piece  of 
.t  will  be  observed,  that  all  the  " 
7  N  . 
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Jn  the  warp  and  woof  cross  each  other,  and  arc  tacked 
alternately.  This  is  not  the  case  in  tweeled  cloths;  ' 
for  in  this  instance  only  the  thud,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
&c.,  threads,  cross  each  other  to  form  a  texture. 
Tweeled  cloths  have  been  fabricated  of  various  de- 
scriptions. In  the  coarsest  kinds  every  third  thread 
is  crossed:  in  finer  fabrics,  they  cross  each  other  at 
intervals  of  four,  five,  sis,  seven,  or  eight  threads, 
and  in  some  very  fine  tweeled  silks  the' crossing  docs 
not  take  place  until  the  sixteenth  intern). 

Tweeltng  b  produced  by  multiplying  and  varying 
the  number  of  leases  in  the  harness ;  by  the  use  of 
a  back  harness,  or  double  harness;  by  increasing  the 
number  of  threads  in  each  split  of  the  reed ;  by  an 
endless  variety  of  modes  in  drawing  the  yarns  through 
the  harness ;  and  by  increasing  the  number  of  treddles, 
and  changing '  the  manner  of  treading  them.  When 
the  number  of  treddles  requisite  to  raise  all  the  variety  | 
of  sheds  necessary  to  produce  very  extensive  patterns  j 
would  be  more  than  one  man  could  manage,  recourse 
is  had  to  a  mode  of  mounting,  or  preparing  the  loom, 
by  the  application  of  cords,  &c.,  to  the  harness; 
and  a  second  person  is  necessary  to  raise  the  sheds 
required,  by  pulling  the  strings  attached  to  the  respec- 
tive leases  of  the  back  harness,  which  are  sunk  to 
their  first  position  by  means  of  leaden  weights  un- 
derneath. This  is  the  most  comprehensive  apparatus 
used  by  weavers  for  fanciful  patterns  of  great  extent, 
and  it  is  called  the  draw-loom.  In  weaving  very  fiue 
silk  tweels,  such  as  those  of  sixteen  leases,  the  num- 
ber, of  threads  drawn  through  each  interval  of  the 
reed  is  so  great,  that,  if  woven  with  a  single  reed, 
they  would  obstruct  each  other  in  rising  and  sinking, 
and  the  shed  would  not-  be  sufficiently  open  to  allow 
the  shuttle  a  free  passage.  ■  To  avoid  this  -  inconve- 
nience, -  other  reeds  are  placed  behind  that:  which 
strikes  Up  the  weft;  and  the  warp  threads  are  so.  dis- 
posed, that  those  which  pass  through  the  same  interval 
w  the  lirst  reed  are  divided  in  passing  through  the 
second,  and  again  in  passing  through  the  third.  By 
these  means  the  obstruction,  if  not  entirely  removed, 
is  greatly  lessened. 

In  the  weaving  of  plain  thick  woollen  cloths,  to  pre- 
vent obstructions  of  this  kind,  arising  from  the  closeness 
of  the  set,  aud  roughness  of  the  threads,'  ouly  one- 
fourth  of  the  warp  is  sunk  and  raised  by  one  treddJe, 
and  a  second  is  pressed  down  to  complete  the  shed,  be- 
tween the  times  when  every  shot  of  weft  is  thrown 
across.  , 

Double  cloth  is  composed  of  two  webs,  each  of 
which  consists  of  a  separate  warp  and-  separate  weft; 
but  the  two  are  interwoven  at  intervals.  The  junction  ; 
of  the  two  webs  is  formed  by  passing  each  of  them 
occasionally  through  the  other,  so  that  each  particular 
part  of  both  is  sometimes  above  and  sometimes  below. 
This  species  of  weaving  is  almost  exclusively  confined 
to  the  manufacture  of  carpets  in  this  country.  The 
material  employed  is  dyed  woollen,  and,  as  almost 
all  carpets  arc  decorated  with  fanciful  ornaments,  the 


colours  of  the  two  webs  are  different,  and  they  are 
made  to  pass  through  each  other  at  such  intervals  as 
will  form  the  patterns  required.  Hence  it  arises,  that 
the  patterns  of  each  side  of  the  carpet  are  the  same, 
but  the  colours  -  are  reversed.  Carpets  are  usually 
woven  in  the  draw-loom. 

Gauze  differs  in  its  formation  from  other  cloth*, 
by  having  the  threads  of  the  warp  crossed  over  each 
other,  instead  of  lying  parallel.  They  are  turned  to 
the  right  and  left  alternately;  and  each  shot  of  weft 
preserves  the  twine  which  it  has  received.  This  effect 
is  caused  by  a  singular  mode  of  producing  the  sheds, 
which  cannot  easily  be  described  without  tbe  aid  of 
drawings.  Cross,  or  net-weaving,  is  a  separate  branch 
of  the  art,  and  requires  a  loom  particularly  constructed 
for  the  purpose.  Spots,  brocades,  and  lappets,  are 
produced  by  a  combination  of  the  arts  of  plain, 
j  tweeled,  and  gauze-weaving ;  and,  as  in  every  other 
branch  of  the  art,  are  produced  in  all  their  varieties 
by  different  ways  of  forming  the  sheds,  by  the  appli- 
cation .  of  heddles,  and  their  connexions  with  the 
treddles  which  move  them.  Indeed,  the  whole  know- 
ledge of  the  art  consists  in  this  part  of  the  apparatus 
of  a  loom. 

Stockings  are  woven  with  a  loom,  which  like  other 
looms  consists  of  treed  lee :  of  a  bobbing  of  twisted 
silk,  &c.  fixed  on  a  bobbin-wire,  which  it  turns  with 
ease  to  feed  the  engine :  of  a  wheel,  by  the  motion 
of  which  the  jacks  are  drawn  together  upon  needl<  < ; 
and  of  a  needle  on  which  the  stockings  are  maJe. 
The  loom  is  a  very  complicated  piece  of  machinery, 
but  by  it,  in  its  preseut  improved  state,  stockings  of 
all  sorts  can  be  made  with  great  expedition.  Some 
years  since,  a  patent  was  taken  out  by  Mr.  George 
Holland,  for  a  method  of  making  stockings  and  other 
articles  of  wearing  apparel  adapted  to  give  peculiar 
warmth  to  invalids,  which  may  be  thus  described:— 
The  work  is  to  be  begun  in  the  common  way  of 
manufacturing  hosiery,  and  having  worked  one  or  more 
course,  or  courses,  in  the  common  way,  the  workman 
is  to  add  a  coating  in  the  following  way :  draw  the 
frame  over  the  arch,  and  then  hang  wool  or  jersey, 
raw  or  unspun,  upon  the  beards  of  the  needle*,  and 
slide  the  same  off  their  beards  upon  their  stems,  till 
rt  comes  exactly  under  the  nibs  of  the  sinkers ;  then 
sink  the  jacks  and  sinkers,   and  bring  forward  the 
frame  till  tbe  wool  or  jersey  is  drawn   under  tbe 
beards  of  the  needles,  and  having  done  this,  draw 
i  tbe  frame  over  the  arch,  and  place  a  thread  of  spun 
materials  upon  the  needles,  under  the  nibs  of  the 
sinkers,  and  proceed  in  finishing  the  course  in  the  usual 
way  of  manufacturing  hosiery  with  spun  materials. 
Any  thing  manufactured  in  this  way,  has  on  one  side 
the  appearance  of  common  hosiery,  and  on  the  other 
side  the  appearance  of  raw  wool.   The  raw  or  unspun 
materials  may  be  worked  in  with  every  course,  or  with 
die  second,  third,  fourth,  &c.  course,  according  to  die 
warmth  or  thickness  required. 

Other  methods  are  described  in  the  specsficatoorn 
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tod  it  is  added  that  hosiery  may  be  coaled  by  any  of 
ibete  methods,  not  only  with  wool  and  jersey,  but 
abo  with  tilk,  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  hair,  or  other  things 
of  a  similar  nature,  raw  or  unspun,  bat  the  method 
which  we  have  described,  is  reckoned  by  the  patentee 
the  very  best.  The  method  of  making  false  or  downy 
calves  in  stockings,  is  by  working  raw  or  unspun 
wool,  or  jersey,  or  any  other  raw  or  unspun  materials 
into  the  calves  of  stockings,  in  the  way  already  de- 
scribed. 

Carpet-weaving. — Carpet  is  a  sort  of  stuff  wrought 
with  the  needle  or  on  a  loom,  which  is  part  of  the 
furniture  of  a  house,  and  commonly  spread  over  table?, 
or  laid  upon  the  floor.  Persian  and  Turkey  carpets 
are  most  esteemed;  though  at  Paris  there  is  a  manu- 
factory after  the  manner  of  Persia,  where  tbey  make 
them  little  inferior,  not  to  say  finer,  than  the  true 
Persian  carpets.  They  are  velvety,  aud  perfectly 
imitate  the  carpets  which  come  from  the  Levant 
There  are  also  carpets  of  Germany,  some  of  which 
are  made  of  woollen  stuffs,  as  serges,  &c,  and  called 
square  carpets;  others  are  made  of  wool  abo,  but 
wrought  with  the  needle,  and  pretty  often  embellished 
with  silk;  and  lastly,  there  are  carpets  made  of  dogs' 
hair.  We  have  likewise  carpets  made  in  England, 
which  are  used  either  as  floor-carpets,  or  to  make 
chairs  and  other  housihold  furniture. 

In  weaving  carpets  the  design  or  pattern  is  traced 
in  its  proper  colours  on  cartoons,  tied  before  the  work- 
man, who  looks  at  them  every  moment,  because  every 
stitch  is  marked  upon  tbem,  as  it  is  to  be  in  his  work. 
By  this  means  be  always  knows  what  colours  and 
shades  be  is  to  use,  and  how  many  stitches  of  the 
same  colour.  In  this  he  is  assisted  by  squares,  into 
which  the  whole  design  is  divided;  each  square  is 
subdivided  into  ten  vertical  lines,  corresponding  with 
the  parcels  of  ten  threads  of* the  warp;  and  besides, 
each  square  is  ruled  with  ten  horizontal  lines,  cross- 
ing the  vertical  lines  at  right  angles.  The  workman, 
having  placed  bis  spindles  of  thread  near  him,  begins 
to  vvoik  on  the  nrst  horizontal  line  of  one  of  the 
squares.  ••  - 

The  lines  marked  on  the  cartoon  are  not  traced  on 
the  warp,  because  an  iron  wire,  which  is  longer  than 
the  width  of  a  parcel  of  ten  threads,  supplies  the 
place  of  a  cross-line.  This  wire  is  managed  by  a 
crook  at  one  end,  at  the  workman's  right  hand;  to- 
wards the  other  end  it  is  flatted  into  a  sort  of  knife, 
with  a  back  and  edge,  and  grows  wider  to  the  point. 
The  weaver  fixes  his  iron  wire  horizontally  on  the 
warp,  by  twisting  some  turns  of  a  suitable  thread  of 
the  woof  round  it,  which  he  passes  forward  and  back- 
ward, behind  a  fore  thread  of  the  warp,  and  then 
behind  the  opposite  thread,  drawing  them  iu  their  turn 
by  their  leashes.  Afterwards  he  brings  the  woof-thread 
round  the  wire,  in  order  to  begin  again  to  thrust  it 
into  tlve  warp.  He  continues  in  this  manner  to  cover 
the  iron  rod  or  wire,  and  to  fill  up  a  line  to  the  tenth 
thread  of  the  warp.   He  is  at  liberty  cidier  to  stop 


here  or  to  go  on  with  the  same  cross-line  in  the  neat 
division,  according  as  he  passes  the  thread  of  the  woof 
round  the  iron  wire,  and  into  the  warp,  the  threads 
of  which  he  causes  to  cross  one  another  at  every  in- 
stant :  when  he  comes  to  the  end  of  the  line,  he  takes 
care  to  strike  in,  or  close  again  all  the  stitches  with 
an  iron  reed,  the  teeth  of  which  freely  enter  between 
the  empty  threads  and  the  warp,  and  which  is  heavy 
enough  to  strike  in  the  woof  he  has  used.  This  row 
of  stitches  is  again  closed  and  levelled,  and  in  the 
same  manner  the  weaver  proceeds ;  then  with  his  left 
baud  he  lays  a  strong  pair  of  shears  along  the  finished 
line,  cuts  off  the  loose  hairs,  and  thus  forms  a  row 
of  tufts  perfectly  even,  which,  together  with  those 
before  and  after  it,  form  the  shag.  Thus  the  work- 
man follows  stitch  for  stitch,  and  colour  for  colour, 
the  plan  of  his  pattern,  which  he  is  attempting  to 
imitate;  and  he  {taints  magnificently,  without  having 
the  least  notion  of  painting  or  drawing. 

Tapettry-weaving. — Tapestry-work  is  distinguished 
by  the  workmen  into  two  kinds,  vi2.  that  of  high, 
and  that  of  low  warp ;  though  the  difference  is  rather 
in  the  manner  of  working  than  in  the  work  itself, 
which  is  in  effect  the  same  in  both,  only  the  looms, 
and  consequently  the  warps,  are  differently  situated; 
those  of  the  low  warp  being  placed  flat  and  parallel 
to  tbe  horizon,  and  those,  on  die  contrary,  of  the  high 
warp,  erected  perpendicularly.  The  English  anciently 
excelled  all  the  world  in  the  tapestry  of  the  high 
warp ;  of  which  the  following  is  a  description. 

The  loom,  whereon  it  is  wrought,  is  placed  per- 
pendicularly. It  consists  of  four  principal  pieces ;  two 
long  planks  or  cheeks  of  wood,  and  two  thick  rollers 
or  beams.  The  planks  are  set  upright,  and  the  beams 
across  them,  one  at  the  top,  and  the  other  at  the 
bottom,  or  about  a  foot  distance  from  the  ground. 
They  have  each  their  trunnions,  by  which  they  are 
suspended  on  the  planks,  and  are  turned  with  bars. 
In  each  roller  is  a  groove  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
capable  of  containing  a  round  piece  of  wood,  fastened 
therein  with  hooks.  The  use  of  it  is  to  lie  the  ends 
of  the  warp.  The  warp,  which  is  a  kind  of  worsted, 
or  twisted  woollen  thread,  is  wound  on  the  upper 
roller ;  and  the  work,  as  fast  as  woven,  is  wound  on 
the  lower.  Withinsidc  the  planks,  which  are  seven  or 
eight  feet  high,  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  broad,  and 
three  or  four  thick,  are  holes  pierced  from  top  to 
bottom,  in  which  are  put  thick  pieces  of  iron,  with 
hooks  at  one  end,  serving  to  sustain  the  coat-stave : 
these  pieces  of  iron  have  also  holes  pierced,  by  putting 
a  pin,  in  which  the  stave  is  drawn  nearer  or  set  further 
off;  and  thus  the  coats  or  threads  are  stretched  or 
loosened  at  pleasure.  The  coat-stave  is  about  three 
mcheH  diameter,  and  runs  all  the  length  of  the  loom ; 
on  this  are  fixed  the  coats  or  threads,  which  make 
the  treads  of  the  warp  cross  each  other.  It  has,  much 
the  same  effect  here,  as  the  spring-stave  and  treddlea 
have  in  the  common  looms.  The  coats  are  little 
threads  fastened  to  each  thread  of  the  warp  with  a 
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Jund  of  sliding  kuot,  which  forms  a  sort  of  roesh  or 
ring.  They  serve  to  keep  the  warp  open  for  the 
parage  of  broaciies  wound  with  silks,  woollens,  or 
oilier  matters  used  in  the  piece  of  tapestry.  In  the 
last  place,  there  are  ■  number  of  little  sticks  of  dif- 
ferent lengths,  but  all  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 
which  the  workman  keeps  by  him  in  baskets,  to  serve 
to  make  the  threads  of  the  warp  cross  each  other,  by 
passing  them  across ;  and,  that  tbe  threads  thus  crossed 
may  retain  their  proper  situation,  a  pack-thread  is  run 
among  the  threads,  above  the  stick. 

Hie  loom  being  thus  formed,  and  mounted  witb  its 
warp,  the  first  thing  the  workman  does,  is  to  draw  on 
the  thrcds  of  this  warp,  the  principal  lines  and  strokes 
of  the  design  to  be  represented  on  the  piece  of  tapestry; 
which  is  done  by  applying  cartoons,  made  from  the 
painting  he  intends  to  copy,  to  the  side  that  is  to  be 
the  wrong  side  of  the  piece,  and  then,  with  a  black- 
load  pencil,  following  and  tracing  out  the  contours 
thereof  on  the  thread  of  tbe  right  side,  so  that  the 
strokes  appear  equally  both  before  and  behind. 

As  for  the  original  design  the  work  is  to  be  finished 
by,  it  is  hung  up  behind  the  workmen,  and  wound  on 
a  long  staff,  from  which  a  piece  is  unrolled  from  time 
to  time  as  the  work  proceeds. 

Besides  the  loom,  &c.  here  described,  there  arc 
three  other  principal  instruments  required  for  working 
the  silk  or  tbe  wool  of  the  woof  within  the  threads 
of  die  warp ;  these  are  a  broach,  a  reed,  and  an  iron 
needle. 

The  broach  is  made  of  a  hard  wood,  seven  or  eight 
inches  long,  and  two-thirds  of  an  inch  thick,  ending  in 
a  point  with  a  little  handle.  This  serves  as  a  shuttle ; 
the  silks,  woollens,  gold,  or  silver,  to  be  used  in  the 
work,  being  wound  on  it. 

The  reed  or  comb  is  also  of  wood,  eight  or  nine 
inches  long,  and  an  inch  thick  on  the  back,  whence  it 
grows  less  and  less  to  the  extremity  of  the  teeth,  which 
arc  more  or  less  apart,  according  to  tbe  greater  or  leas 
degree  of  fineness  of  the  intended  work.  Lastly,  tbe 
needle  is  made  in  form  of  the  common  needle,  only 
larger  and  longer.  Its  use  is  to  press  close  the  wool 
and  silk,  when  there  is  any  line  or  colour  that  does 
not  fit  well. 

All  things  being  prepared  for  the  work,  and  the 
workman  ready  to  begin,  be  places  himself  on  tbe 
wrong  side  of  the  piece,  with  his  back  towards  the 
design ;  so  that  he  works  in  a  manner  blindfold,  seeing 
nothing  of  what  he  does,  and  being  obliged  to  quit 
his  post,  and  go  to  the  other  side  of  tbe  loom,  when- 
ever he  would  view  and  examine  the  piece,  to  correct 
it  with  his  pressing-needle.  To  put  silk,  &c.  in  the 
warp,  lie  first  turns  and  looks  at  the  design ;  then, 
taking  a  broachful  of  the  proper  colour,  he  places  it 
among  the  threads  of  the  warp,  which  be  brings  across 
each  other  with  his  ringers,  by  means  of  the  coats  or 
threads  fastened  to  the  staff;  this  he  repeats  every 
time  he  is  to  change  his  colour.  Having  placed  tbe 
silk  or  wool,  he  beats  it  with  his  reed  or  comb ;  and 
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when  he  has  thus  wrought  in  several  rows  over  each 

other,  he  goes  to  sec  the  effects  they  have,  in  order  to 
reform  tbe  contours  with  his  needle,  if _  there  should 
be  occasion.  As  the  work  advances,  it  is  rolled  upon 
the  lower  beam,  and  they  unrol  as  much  warp  froth 
tbe  upper  beam  as  suffices  them  to  continue  the 
piece,  the  like  Uiey  do  of  tbe  design  behind  them. 
When  the  pieces  are  wide,  several  workmen  may  be 
employed  at  once. 

We'  have  two  things  to  add :  the  first  is,  that  the 
high-warp  tapestry  goes  on  much  more  slowly  than  tbe 
low-warp,  and  takes  up  almost  twice  tbe  time  and 
trouble.  The  second  is,  that  all  the  difference  the 
eye  can  perceive  between  the  two  kinds,  consists  ia 
this ;  that  in  the  low-warp  there  is  a  red  fillet,  about 
one-twelAh  of  an  inch  broad,  running  on  each  side 
from  top  to  bottom,  which  is  wanting  in  the  high-warp. 

But,  for  the  satisfaction  of  our  readers,  we  shall 
here  describe  the  principal  parts  of  the  loom  for  the 
manufacture  of  tapestry  of  the  high  warp,  or  that  in 
a  situation'  perpendicular  to  tbe  horizon.  The  loom 
consuls,  ).  Of  two  strong  upright  pasts  fixed  in  the 
floor:  these  support,  2.  Two  rollers,  of  which  the 
upper  end  holds  the  chain,  tbe  lower  holds  the  tapestry, 
which  is  rolled  upon  it  according  as  the  work  goe* 
forward :  the  threads  are  fastened  at  their  ends  to  a 
dweet,  or  thick  rod,  which  is  lodged  in  a  groove  made 
in  each  roller.    3.  The  two  tantoes,  one  called  the 
great  tantoe,  for  turning  the  lower  roller.    4.  The 
pole  of  the  leashes,  which  runs  quite  across  the  chain, 
takes  up  all  the  leashes,  and  brings  them  to  the  work- 
man's hand.    These  leashes  are  little  strings,  tied  t» 
a  slip-knot  to  each  thread  of  the  chain,  to  be  raised  up 
according  as  die  chain  sinks  down :  they  serve  to  draw 
the  particular  thread  which  die  weaver  wants.  He 
holds  the  thread  separate  from  the  rest,  and  passes  a 
spindle  of  such  a  woof  and  colour  as  he  thinks  proper: 
then  he  lets  the  spindle  hang  down,  and  hinders  the 
thread  from  running  off  by  a  slip-knot.    After  having 
taken  one  or  two  threads  of  tbe  fore-part  of  the  chain 
by  another  leash,  he  brings  the  threads  of  the  opposite 
side  to  him.    By  this  alternative  work  he  constantly 
makes  them  cross  one  another,  to  take  in  and  secure 
tbe  woof.    In  order  to  distinguish  tbe  threads  of  both 
sides,  he  is  assisted  by  the  cross-rod,  which  is  put 
between  two  rows  of  threads.    5.  A  long  tract  of 
dots  formed  bv  the  ends  of  the  leashes  which  take  hold 
of  the  leashes  of  the  chain  by  a  slip-knot;  and  ow  the 
other  hand  encompasses  the  pole  of  the  leashes.  6.  Tbe 
cross-rod.    7.  A  little  chain,  each  loop  of  which  con- 
tains four  or  five  threads  of  the  warp,  and  keeps  tbem 
perpendicular.    8.  An  iron  hook,  to  support  the  pole 
of  die  leaches.    9-  Tbe  broacher-qu'di,  to  paaa  the 
threads  of  the  woof,  which  is  wound  on  it.    lO.  The 
comb,  to  strike  in  tbe  work.    11.  Tbe  end  of  ihe 
dweet  let  into  the  roller,  in  a  groove. 

When  the  chain  is  mounted,  the  draughts-man  trace* 
the  principal  out-lines  of  die  picture,  which  is  to  be 
wrought  Midi  black  chalk  on  the  fore  an 
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die  chain.  The  wearer  in  (he  upright  way  having  pre- 
pared a  good  stock  of  quills,  filled  with  threads  of  all 
colours,  goes  to  work,  placed  on  the  back  part,  as  in 
the  flat  way,  or  in  the  manufacture  of  the  low-warp. 


He  has  behind  him  hit  drawings,  on  which  he  frequently 
looks,  that  he  may  from  time  to  time  see  how  hts 
work  succeeds  on  the  right  or  fora  side,  which  the 
other  cannot  do. 


WHEEL-WRIGHT.  . 


Tuts  artisan's  employment  embraces  the  making  of 
all  sorts  of  wheels  for  the  carriages  which  are  em- 
ployed in  husbandry,  as  well  as  for  those  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  pleasure.  Road-waggons  and  other 
vehicles  constructed  for  burden,  are  also  the  manu- 
facture of  the  wheel-wright.  In  London  this  business 
is  divided  into  two  distinct  branches  of  work ;  one  of 
which  being  confined  to  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
wheels  for  carriages  of  pleasure,  is  an  appendage  to 
coach-making  ;  the  other  to  the  making  of  the  bo- 
dies, wheels,  &c.  of  the  different  kind  of  machines 
required  for  the  transport  of  the  various  commodities 
for  the  purposes  of  trade,  or  (be  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  the  people.  It  will  appear  by  •  very 
superficial  examination,  that  such  a  business  is  of  very 
great  consideration,  inasmuch  as  it  contributes  largely 
to  the  facilitating  of  our  first  necessities,  by  supplying 

•  the  means  of  ready  transit  for  articles  of  all  descrip- 
tions, as  well  as  in  offering  a  similar  comfort  of  quick 
communication  for  ourselves;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  re- 
flect, that  amidst  all  the  various  improvements  in  arts 
and  manufactures,  that  this  of  wheel  carriages  has 
been  by  no  means  neglected.  Our  artisans  in  this  line 
stand  pre-eminent,  our  carriages  are  manufactured  on 
better  principles,  as  well  as  more  neat  in  their  execu- 
tion, than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  country. 

It  is  intended  here  to  describe  first,  the  manu- 
facture of  a  wheel  as  adapted  to  carriages  of  pleasure, 
and  also  to  those  of  burden,  pointing  out  at  the  same 
time  the  various  improvements  which  have  been  made 
by  the  manufacturer  for  the  different  purposes  of  light- 
ness and  strength,  as  well  as  those  which  have  been 
secured  by  a  patent. 

A  wheel  consists  of  three  parts,  viz.  the  nave  or 
stock,  which  is  its  centre ;  the  spokes  which  arc  radii 
from  it,  and  the  ring,  which  is  the  outside  or  periphery 
of  the  wheel.  When  a  wheel  is  to  be  made,  the 
workman  ascertains  its  exact  diameter,  to  which  he 
adapts  moulds  of  the  length  of  the  several  fillies  neces- 
sary to  form  its  outside  ring,  or  periphery.    If  it  be 

•  wheel  for  a  carriage,  he  selects  such  fillies  as  are  of 
small  size  to  form  it,  these  he  chops  away  with  hi* 
axe  till  they  approach  nearly  to  the  form  he  wauls 


them,  and  to  die  sweep  of  the  moulds.  Tiie  fillies 
are  generally  left  in  their  length  equal  to  admit  of  two 
of  the  radii  or  spokes  being  framed  into  each,  and  as 
much  longer  as  to  reach  to  the  centre  ou  each  side 
between  the  two  adjoining  spokes.  Twelve  spokes 
are  commonly  assigned  to  the  larger  wheels  of  car- 
riages, and  ten  to  the  smaller  ones.  The  working 
and  finishing  of  the  several  fillies  to  form  the  periphery 
of  a  wheel,  consists,  after  it  has  been  roughly  chopped 
to  the  pattern,  in  forming  its  inside  edge  somewhat 
rounding,  and  getting  its  outside  edge  perfectly  cir- 
cular, and  to  form  such  an  acute  angle,  as  that  when 
the  wheel  is  adapted  to  the  axle-tree,  it  shall  stand 
square  and  solid  under  the  body  of  the  carriage. 
This  is  required  from  the  circumstance  that  all  wheels 
are  made  to  a  conical  or  dish-shape,  as  it  is  technically 
called,  which  is  done  partly  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  dirt  which  collects  upon  their  outer  edge  from 
splashing  the  body  of  the  carriage.  This  dishing  of 
a  wheel,  which  is  almost  peculiar  to  this  country,  has 
given  rise  to  considerable  discussion.  That  it  is  by 
no  means  calculated  to  lessen  friction,  which  ought 
to  be  the  first  consideration,  is  very  obvious,  and 
particularly  if  it  be  considered,  that  as  being  the  frus- 
tum of  a  cone,  it  must  be  constantly  operating  against 
the  line  of  draft  of  the  power  employed  to  give  it 
motion.  Hence  its  tendency  is  to  impede  rather  than 
promote  the  effect  of  the  impulse.  Nevertheless,  all 
our  wheels  are  dished,  and  such  is  the  power  of  habit, 
that  to  decrease  the  friction,  the  wheel-wrights,  fre- 
quently in  our  largest  road-waggons,  increase  the  acute- 
ness  of  their  conical  wheels,  fancying,  perhaps,  that 
all  they  have  to  overcome  lays  in  the  breadth  of  the 
surface  which  they  oppose  to  the  road,  which  this 
kind  of  form,  say  they,  "  makes  very  litde."  Our 
wheels  to  road  machines,  perhaps,  are  the  only 
things  that  have  been  neglected,  in  as  far  as  giving  to 
diem  those  forms  best  calculated  for  their  various  pur- 
poses. 

This  is  a  subject  requiring  the  attention  of  both  the 
mechanician  and  mathematician,  and  for  their  attention 
to  which,  the  public  convenience  would  be  much  in- 
debted.   Principles  must  b«  laid  down,  and  in  such 
7  0  a  plain 
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a  plain  and  obvious  maimer,  as  to  fix  attention  by  then- 
simplicity.  By  a  scientific  pursuit  of  this  subject,  it 
is  probable  that  one-half  the  animal  power  now  re- 
quired for  our  road  machines  might  be  dispensed  with, 
the  roads  improved,  and  science  directed  to  its  true 
end,  viz.  to  the  purposes  of  public  utility.  This  digres- 
sion arose  only  from  the  circumstance  of  our  desire 
to  promote  the  public  convenience.  The  fillies,  when 
accurately  shaped,  are  cut  to  their  several  lengths,  so 
as  to  make  up  the  complete  circle,  or  outside  ring  of 
the  wheel ,  every  one  of  their  meeting  joint*  being  so 
formed  as  to  approach  exactly  together  close  and  firm. 
After  the  ring  is  thus  worked  and  prepared,  it  is  placed 
round,  and  the  meeting  joints  corrected  by  planing, 
or  saw-curfing,  as  it  is  called,  till  they  become,  in  a 
state  capable  of  uniting  very  close  when  fixed  to  the 
spokes.  Every  joint  is  then  perforated  to  about  five 
or  six  inches  deep  by  an  auger,  and  a  dowel  of  oaken 
wood  is  driven  into  the  perforations;  these  are  in- 
tended to  keep  the  joints  from  springing,  or  getting 
out  of  place  when  The  wheel  is  about  to  be  put  to- 
gether. The  fillies  of  wheels  are  eommonly  made  of 
beechen  wood,  viz.  from  small  trees,  or  the  arms  and 
branches  of  large  ones ;  they  are  sawn  into  lengths  of 
about  three  feet,  each,  and  rended  by  the  pith  of 
the  piece,  they  are  then  chopped  to  a  somewhat  cir- 
cular shape;  the  largest  size  being  taken  for  waggon 
or  cart-wheels,  and  the  smaller  for  those  to  carriages. 
They  are  sold  by  a  dealer,  known  as  the  filly  and 
spoke  merchant,  commonly  by  the  hundred  of  Jive 
score,  and  they  vary  as  weir  size  from  60*.  to  200$  per 
hundred.  The  supply  to  London  is  generally  from 
Yorkshire,  but  considerable  quantities  are  gotten  in 
Buckingham  and  Oxfordshire;  but  those  from  York- 
shire are  most  preferred  by  the  coach  wbeel-wrights. 
The  spokes  of  wheels  are  made  from  oak,  rended  from 
the  small  trees  into  pieces  of  from  two  to  three  feet 
in  length,  and  to  about  three  inches  square;  some- 
times for  the  smaller  description  of  wheels,  they  are 
rended  to  a  quadrant  form :  they  are  vended  by  the 
hundred  as  the  fillies  are,  and  vary  in  their  price  as 
their  size  from  30s.  to  60s.  per  hundred. 

The  manufacture  of  the  spokes  consists  in  chopping 
them  first  to  their  shape,  and  then  smoothing  tliem  up 
with  spoke-shaves  to  the  form  they  are  required ;  when 
this  is  done,  they  are  all  gauged  to  an  exact  length, 
and  their  shoulders  are  made,  and  the  tenons  left  to 
enter  the  stock  and  fillies.  The  tenon  intended  to  be 
framed  into  the  stock  or  nave  is  generally  left  square, 
whereas  that  which  enters  the  filly  is  round.  The 
tenons  at  both  ends  are  left  somewhat  larger  at  their 
shoulder  than  at  their  other  ends,  for  Uie  purpose  of 
giving  litem  greater  tightness  when  fixed  in  their  in- 
tended mortises.  The  tenon  in  the  stock  depends 
wholly  for  its  firmness  to  the  tightness  of  its  framing ; 
whereas  that  which  enters  the  (illy  is  secured  by  being 
wedged  in  its  mortise  on  its  outside  edge.  The  strength 
of  a  wheel  depends  greatly  on  the  attention  paid  to 
the  arrangement  and  framing  of  the  spokes;  in  com- 


mon wheels  they  arc  fmmcd  regularly  and  equaJly  all 
round  the  thickest  part  of  the  nave,  the  tenons  of  Uta 
spokes  being  so  bevilkd  as  to  stand  with  reference  to 
the  horizontal  position  of  the  nave  about  three  inches 
out  of  the  perpendicular ;  this  is  done  to  produce  what 
is  called  the  dishing  of  the  wheel.  But  for  wheels 
of  strength,  and  for  instance  the  wheels  to  our  mail- 
coaches,  the  spokes  are  framed  somewhat  differ- 
ently into  the  nave,  which  is  made  also  rather  larger 
than  is  usual  for  common  coach-wheels.  The  framing 
of  the  spokes  in  these  wlteels  consists  m  getting 
every  other  one  perpendicular  to  the  nave.  Hence 
the  mortises  to  receive  them  in  it  are  not  made  in  a 

1 1  parallel  line  round  it,  but  staud,  as  it  were,  in  two 
different  parallels,  one  without  the  other,  by  which 

I  means  greater  solidity  is  given  to  the  nave,  and  an  im- 
mense addition  of  strength  to  die  whole  wheel.  This 
will  appear  rather  more  obvious,  if  it  be  considerd 
that  by  this  plan,  supposing  ten  spokes  to  form  the 
levers,  five  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  weight  of 
the  body  to  be  put  in  motion,  and  the  other  five  hv 

I  dining  from  it  to  produce  the  dish-shape ;  the  wheels 
are  found  to  resist  their  work  considerably  longer  than 
any  other  at  present  employed  to  our  lighter  kind  of 
wheel-carnages.  This  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  their 
utility. 

The  stock,  or  nave,  of  a  wheel  is  commonly  formed 
of  elm-wood .   These  are  cut  and  sold  by  die  hundred, 
as  are  the  fillies  and  spokes,  and  vary  also,  as  their  sizes, 
from  JL  5.  to  «£7.  per  hundred.   To  produce  their  sound 
conical  form,  they  are  turned  in  a  lathe,  and  marry 
smatl  projections  and  mouldings  are  left  to  give  to  them 
greater  neatness  when  painted  and  finished.    After  the 
nave  is  turned,  it  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  wheel- 
wright, who  divides  and  marks  the  places  where  be  in- 
tends to  form  the  mortises  to  receive  the  spokes  j  as  he 
makes  them,  he  tries  the  tenant  of  the  spoke  to  each 
several  mortise,  and  puts  a  private  mark  on  the  spoke 
be  finds  best  adapted  to  fit  into  it.    When  these  are  all 
made  and  fitted,  he  begins  to  put  the  whole  wheel  to- 
gether, fitting  all  the  spokes  to  the  nave  first,  and  then 
adjusting  and  adding  the  fillies.    When  the  wheel  has 
arrived  in  this  state  it  is  put  by  to  season ;  this  consists 
in  nothing  more  than  placing  it  in  a  place  exposed  to  a 
current  of  air,  or,  as  at  some  manufactories,  putting  it 
into  a  kiln.    A  few  hours  is  sufficient  in  it,  when  healed 
to  about  140°  of  Fahrenheit,  whereas  a  week  or  two 
will  be  necessary  if  it  is  to  be  seasoned  by  the  uatursA 
means.    The  wheel,  when  properly  seasoned,  is  knocked 
up  together,  aud  all  its  joints  and  parts  are  examined  to 
see  if  they  are  in  such  a  state  as  to  come  together  firmly, 
and,  if  found  to  be  so,  they  are  all  secured  and  fixed. 
This  operation  is  begun  by  driving  firmly  in  all  the 
spokes  to  the  nave,  and  then  putting  on  the  fillies  or 
ring  on  the  outside,  which  is  also  driven  close  down 
upon  the  shoulder  of  the  other  tenon  of  the  spoke, 
which  has  been  prepared  to  receive  them.     A»  these 
tenons  pass  quite  through  the  fillies,  >tbey  are 
by  having  wooden  wedges  driven  into 
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winch  baa  the  effect  of  dialing  them  very  tight  aud 
firm  in  the  ring  of  the  wheel.  When  thia  i>  done,  the 
wlteelwright  cleans  off,  and  finishes  his  work.  This  he 
does  by  using  a  spoke-shave  to  those  parts  which  are 
uneven  at  the  joints  in  the  fillies,  and  when  he  has 
brought  them  fair  and  smooth,  he  rubs  off  the  whole 
with  dried  fish-skin  and  glass-paper,  till  he  gets  the  wood 
to  a  smooth  ground  adapted  to  receive  the  paint. 

The  last  operation  of  the  wheelwright  in  finishing  a 
wheel,  consists  in  putting  on  the  iron-tire.  The  iron 
for  making  it  is  the  flat  bar-iron,  in  thickness  and  width, 
•elected  by  the  size  of  the  ring  of  the  wheel  it  is  in- 
tended to  cover.  It  is  purchased  of  the  iron  merchant 
in  bars  of  about  twelve  feet  in  length,  by  the  hundred 
weight  of  USlbs.;  and  varies  in  its  price  from  sixteen 
shillings  to  one  guinea  per  hundred.  Such  bars  are  cut 
into  lengths  equal  to  those  of  the  fillies,  they  arc  thou 
forged  and  hammered  to  die  sweep  of  the  ring  of  die 
wheel,  having  perforations  made  at  every  eight  or  ten 
inches  apart,  to  admit  tlve  nails  through,  which  are  in- 
tended to  secure  them  on  the  outside  of  die  ring  of  the 
wheel.  The  iron-tire  fillies  are  placed  so  as  to  cross 
each  joint  iu  the  wooden  fillies,  and  the  nails,  by  pass- 
ing quite  through  the  latter,  and  being  rivettcd  on  tbe 
inside  of  it,  tend  exceedingly  to  strengthen  die  wooded 
ring  of  a  wheel.  The  lire  is  also  put  on  while  red  hot 
from  the  forge,  and  the  nails  are  driven  dirough  it,  ami 
the  wooden  filly  in  a  similar  state,  which  promotes  its 
firmness  upou  the  wooden  ring  by  burning  down  and 
compressing  all  bumps  and  other  inequalities  iu  tbe 
wood.  Hence,  when  it  is  done,  the  wood  and  iron,  by 
this  kind  of  compression,  becomes  impressed  one  into 
the  other,  and  produces  great  compactness,  solidity,  and 
strength  to  the  periphery  of  the 'wheel. 

The  nails  used  for  fastening  the  iron-tire  on  wheels 
are  made  on  purpose  for  the  work ;  they  have  square 
heads,  forming  a  cube  of  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  each  way.  The  driving  part  is  about  five  or  six 
inches  in  length,  made  quite  flat  and  Wedge-like,  and 
they  are  larger  or  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
fillies  and  tire  to  be  perforated  and  fixed  by  them.  The 
coach  wheelwrights  now,  in  dieir  better-most  kind  of 
wheels,  have  the  iron-tire  drawn  into  one  complete  ring, 
exactly  adapted  to  turround  die  wooden  one  of  die 
whe.  I.  This  has  been  found  not  so  much  to  strengthen 
the  wheel  as  to  give  it  greater  neatness.  There  was 
a  patent  obtained,  about  fifteen  years  since,  for 
making  the  filly  of  the  wheel  in  one  piece,  a  method 
which  1 1 ad,  been  long  the  practice  in  the  Noilh.  The 
plan  consisted  m  selecting  beams  of  straight-grained 
ashen-wood,  of  the  proposed  size  of  the  intended 
filly,  and  boiling  it  in  a  bath  of  water  until  the  wood 
became  reduced  almost  to  a  state  of  pulp,  when 
it  was  bent  on  a  cylinder  of  die  diameter  of  the  intended 
ring  of  the  w  heel.  After  which,  it  was  shaped,  mor- 
tised, and  fitted  to  the  spokes,  as  before  described. 
Such  kind  of  wheels  are  still  continued  to  be  made  by  n 
Mr.  Grcenstrcet,  at  Lambeth,  but  thej  boiling  the  filly 
to  give  it  its  shape,  greatly  weakens  it.    Heuce  wheels, 


so  made,  are  not  in  common  use;  they,  however,  are 
neater,  and,  of  course,  look  much  better  than  any  wheel 
which  can  be  made  by  the  common  method.  The 
drawn  iron-lire  is  always  made  use  of  for  such  wheels. 

The  boxing  of  a  wheel,  and  adapting  the  axle-tree,  is 
done  usually  by  the  coach  or  tire  smith.  The  box  of  a 
wheel  consists  in  a  hollow  conical  tube  of  iron,  fur- 
nished on  its  outside  with  two  or  three  square  pro- 
jections, which  have  the  effect  of  givuig  it  a  key  when 
mortised  through  the  nave  of  the  wheel.  Tbe  box  is 
well  polished  on  its  inside,  and  the  axle-tree  is  accurately 
formed  to  fit  into  it,  with  a  sufficient  play  to  admit  of 
oil  being  introduced  to  modify  the  friction. 

The  external  ends  of  axler  trees,  which  pass  through 
die  boxes,  are  generally  formed  into  screws,  to  which 
aie  adapted  nuts,  of  sufficient  size  to  cover  completely 
the  external  edges  of  die  boxes  of  the  wheels,  which, 
with  a  linch-pin,  diat  passes  through  both  it  and  also 
the  mortises  in  the  axle-tree,  completely  secures  the 
wheels  to  their  work. 

The  patent  boxes  to  the  mad  coaches  are  of  a  differ- 
ent construction,  and  owe  their  safety  to  four  bolts, 
which  pass  completely  through  the  nave  of  tho  wheel, 
having  a  square  shoulder  on  the  back  of  the  nave,  with 
screws  and  twits  on  it*  frout.  The  box  to  such  a  wheel 
is  made,  as  are  the  other  boxes  above  described,  except 
being  completely  closed  at  its  outer  end,  with  a  solid 
and  broad  cap  of  iron*  of  sufficient  diameter  to  enclose 
completely  the  end  of  the  nave.  The  axle-tree,  too,  it 
formed  to  fill  the  box,  and  press  up  close  to  this  iron 
cap.  There  is  also  a  large  round  iron  Haunch  made  and 
welded  to  tbe  base  of  the  solid  cone  or  axle,  which 
works  in  the  box  of  the  nave.  This  cap  has  four  per- 
forations through  which  the  iron  bolts  are  put,  and 
which  also  pass  through  the  nave  of  tbe  wheel  with  their 
screws  presenting  themselves  through  the  iron  cap  at  its 
outer  end.  When  these  bolts  are  all  adapted  and  in 
their  places,  four  nuts  of  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
square,  are  screwed  on  to  diem,  the  shoulders  of  which 
are  supplied  by  tbe  iron  cap,  which  secures  tbe  axle- 
tree  in  tbe  box,  and  holds  up  the  wheel  moie  firmly 
to  its  work  thun  by  any  other  plan  now  adopted.  By 
this  method  no  dirt  can  penetrate  to  impede  the  motion 
or  create  friction,  as  the  end  of  the  cone. of  the  working 
axle  is  completely  enclosed,  and  when  once  the  w  heel  is 
put  on  and  properly  oiled,  it  is  found  to  go  on  in  its 
work  for  a  considerable  time ;  for  instance,  the  mail 
coaches  go  their  longest  journeys  with  oiling  and  rectify- 
ing in  London  ouly,  where  it  is  always  done  by  a  con- 
tractor specially  retained  for  that  purpose. 

Collinge's  patent  box  is  of  a  simdar  construction, 
but  being  adapted  to  carriages  of  pleasure  it  was  got 
up  with  greater  neatness,  being  sometimes  formed  Of 
solid  silver  un  its  outside,  but  mosdy  of  brass  or  plated 
metal.  Its  principal  object  was  to  combine  the  pro- 
perties of  the  above  boxes,  with  some  regard  to  ele- 
gance of  shape,  which  has  been  accomplished.  All  the 
naves  of  wheels  are  capped  with  a  ferrule  of  iron  on 
their  large  or  hut-end,  and  the  smaller  naves  at  both 
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their  rods ;  this  is  done  to  prevent  their  splitting  when 
wedging  in  the  iron  boxes,  and  it  is  also  of  use  to 
keep  the  weather  from  cracking  and  dilapidating  them. 
The  manufacture  of  all  wheels,  either  to  carnages  of 
pleasure  or  of  burden,  partakes  of  a  similar  mode  of 
manufacture,  varying  the  weight  and  size  of  the  ma- 
terials employed  to  their  respective  purposes. 

In  the  provinces,  the  business  of  wheel-wright  and 
carpenter  is  frequently  combined ;  nor  is  this  so  much 
to  be  wondered  at,  if  it  be  considered  how  large  a 
proportion  of  their  employ  is  embraced  in  making  not 
only  waggons  and  carts,  but  the  machines  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  the  most  of  which  are  manufactured 
at  the  wheel-wright's.  In  London  it  is  different,  as 
there  trades  are  almost  respectively  pursued.  The 
working  tools  of  this  tradesman  do  not  differ  greatly 
from  those  of  a  carpenter  or  joiner,  but  they  are  not  so 
multiplied  as  is  required  by  the  latter.  He  is  provided 
with  two  or  tliree  axes  of  different  sizes,  the  largest  of 
which  is  formed  for  cleaving  and  reducing  his  fillies 
and  spokes  to  a  rough  form,  approaching  to  what  they 
are  intended  to  be  when  more  finished.  The  other  axes  are 
made  with  a  broad  but  narrow  chopper  and  short  handle, 
and  ground  to  an  edge  from  their  concave  or  inside 
only ;  their  blade  part  is  made  convex  on  its  outside, 
in  order  to  its  being  applied  to  cut  away  the  internal 
side  of  the  fillies.  The  axes  of  the  wheel-wright  are 
kept  uncommonly  sharp,  being  whetted  on  a  Turkey 
stone,  as  their  plane  irons  and  other  tools  arc.  rl"hey 
have  also  an  adze  similar  to  a  carpenter's,  with  abun- 
dance of  all  kinds  of  gouges  and  chisels,  which  differ 
only  from  the  common  tools  of  that  description  by 
being  furnished  with  longer  handles,  and  made  some- 
what stronger.  The  handle  is  required  to  be  longer,  as 
the  wheel-wright  works  on  the  floor  at  his  work,  and  the 
additional  length  of  his  tool  is  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  him  to  reach  his  labour  more  conveniently- 
His  other  tools  consist  of  a  numerous  collection  of 
augers  of  different  sizes,  varying  from  one-fourth  of 
an  inch  diameter,  to  two  inches  or  more ;  these  he  re- 
quires to  perforate  the  fillies  of  his  wheels,  as  the  mor- 
tices in  them  are  always  round ;  be  has  also  a  stock, 
with  a  collection  of  centre,  dowelling,  and  pin-bits,  as 
they  are  called.  He  has  several  different  sized  spoke- 
shaves,  which  are  used  to  smooth  and  finish  the  dif- 
ferent portions  of  his  work.  The  flat-iron,  as  it  is 
termed,  is  also  a  tool  much  used  by  the  wheel-wright ; 
it  consists  in  a  long  and  narrow  strip  of  hardened  iron, 
about  an  inch  wide,  turned  up  to  receive  a  handle  on 
each  of  its  ends ;  with  a  tool  of  this  description  the 
spokes  and  other  similar  pieces  of  work  are  prepared. 

Their  planes  consist  of  a  jack,  trying,  and  smoothing 
plane,  precisely  the  same  as  are  in  use  among  car- 
penters, and  called  after  the  same  designations.  Some 
portions  of  their  work  are  occasionally  moulded,  to 
effect  which  they  have  a  plane  formed  to  produce  it, 
and  which  is  made  exactly  corresponding  to  a  moulding 
plane  of  a  joiner  or  cabinet-maker.  Their  hammers 
are  of  various  sizes,  some  being  very  small,  and  others 


in  size  equal  to  that  of  a  sledge,  and  they  differ  only 
from  the  common  instruments  of  this  description  by 
being  invariably  made  with  a  claw  at  one  of  their  ends. 
It  has  been  before  observed,  that  this  tradesman's  em- 
ploy includes  as  well  as  the  making  of  wheels,  that 
of  carts,  w  aggons,  and  implements  in  agriculture ;  these, 
it  must  be  obvious,  will  partake  in  their  shape  and 
make  from  local  circumstances ;  hence  it  is  found  that 
in  almost  every  country  a  different  manner  is  adopted,  al- 
though the  mechanical  labour  of  the  several  parts  is  nearly 
every  where  the  same.  The  machines  employed  in  and 
about  London  are  manufactured  with  a  greater  proportion 
of  iron  (from  the  wear  and  tear  of  traversing  the 
pavement),  than  is  found  to  be  requisite  in  parts  where 
roads  of  the  common  nature  prevail.  Wooden  axle- 
trees  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts ;  but  such  axle-trees  would  not  transport  a  slight 
load  for  an  hour  over  the  sudden  jerks  of  a  London 
pavement;  hence  machines  of  this  description  will 
always  be  formed  to  combine  such  advantages  as  are 
!  required  from  their  local  circumstances. 

To  describe  a  London  waggon  would  be  of  no  im- 
portance to  the  country  manufacturer,  where  such  a 
machine  is  unnecessary,  and  to  the  London  manu- 
facturer a  country  machine  is  not  of  the  least  utility. 
Our  road-waggons  certainly  chum  great  attention,  as 
combining  all  the  properties  of  strength  and  lightness, 
but  their  wheels  are  badly  formed.  On  this  important 
point  a  paper  has  been  presented  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  by  Mr.  Gumming,  from  w  hich  we  shall 
here  add  some  extracts :  the  same  paper  may  be  also 
further  consulted  by  referring  to  the  Repertory  of  Arts, 
vol.  13.  page  257. 

"  The  properties  of  all  wheels,  so  far  as  regards 
this  inquiry,  depend  upon  their  affinity  to  the  cylinder  or 
to  the  cone ;  and  in  order  to  shew  the  nature  and  tendency 
of  each  class,  it  is  necessary  briefly  to  state  such  pro- 
perties as  unavoidably  arise  from  the  form  of  these  bodies. 
'Die  cylinder  having  all  its  parts  of  equal  diameter, 
will  in  rolling  on  its  rim,  have  an  equal  velocity  at 
every  part  of  its  circumference,  and  necessarily  advance 
in  a  straight  line.    And  as  all  the  parts  of  the  rim 
have  an  equal  velocity,  none  can  have  a  tendency  to 
drag  forward  or  retard  the  progress  of  the  others; 
they  all  advance  with  one  consent,  without  the  rubbing 
of  any  part  on  the  surface  on  which  they  roll.  As 
there  is  no  rubbing,  there  can  be  no  friction,  and  con- 
sequently a  cylinder  perfectly  round,  hard,  and  smooth, 
forms  the  least  possible  resistance,  however  great  its 
weight,  or  the  pressure  on  its  rim.    It  therefore  fol- 
lows, that  all  the  power  that  is  employed  iti  drawing 
forward  a  cylindrical  body  in  a  straight  line,  on  a  com- 
j  pressible  substance,  is  ultimately  applied  in  com  pressing 
smooth  and  levelling  the  substance  on  which  it  roll*. 
!  The  rolling  of  a  cylindrical  body  therefore  can  have  no 
tendency  to  alter  the  relative  situation  or  position  of  the 
parts  of  materials  on  which  they  pass,  nor  any  how  to 
derange  them,  but  by  a  progressive  dead  pressure  to 
'  consolidate,  level,  and  smooth  them.    If  a  cylinder  be 
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cut  transversely  into  several  lengths,  each  part  will  pos- 
sess all  the  above  properties,  and  if  the  rim  of  a  carriage 
wheel  be  made  exactly  of  the  same  shape  it  must  neces- 
sarily have  the  same  tendencies.  When  wheels,  with 
cylindrical  rims,  are  connected  by  an  axis,  the  tendency 
of  each  being  to  advance  in  a  direct  line,  they  proceed 
in  this  connected  state  with  the  same  harmony  and  unity 
of  consent  that  exist  in  the  parts  of  the  same  cylinder ; 
but,  as  corneal  rims  have  been  universally  preferred  for 
a  series  of  years,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  there  were 
obvious  reasons  for  such  preference.  The  cone  dimi- 
nishing gradually  from  its  base  to  its  point,  the  velocity  of 
every  part  of  its  circumference,  in  rolling  on  an  even  plane, 
will  be  diminished,  as  the  diameter ;  and  at  the  very  point 
where  there  is  no  visible  diameter,  it  will  have  no  per- 
ceptible motion ;  but  if  the  cone  be  made  to  advance 
in  a  straight  line,  the  natural  velocities  of  its  several 


parts  will  not  be  as  the  spaces,  therefore  a  rubbing  and 
friction  will  take  place  at  its  circumference  from  the 
different  velocities  of  its  parts,  which  must  render  the 
draught  heavier.  In  rolling  on  paved  streets  nothing 
can  be  conceived  more  calculated  for  their  destruction 
than  the  conical  rim  of  a  broad  wheel.  It  may  be 
thought  extraordinary  that  no  good  qualities  should  have 
been  imputed  to  the  conical  shape  of  a  wheel,  although 
sanctioned  by  universal  preference  for  so  many  years. — 
"  But,"  says  Mr.  Gumming,  "  if  any  do  belong  to  it  ex- 
cept only  the  flat  bearing  of  its  whole  breadth,  I  have 
not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  them."  He  says, 
also,  "  that  conical  wheels  promote  the  destruction  of 
the  roads,  increase  the  labour  of  the  animals,  and  oc- 
casion au  immense  wearing  of  the  tire  of  the  wheels, 
by  their  constant  dragging  and  grinding  on  the  roads, 
none  of  which  take  place  with  cylindrical  wheels." 


WIRE-DRAWING. 


Th  b  iron  of  which  wire  is  made  is  smelted  from  the 
rich  ores  of  Cumberland  and  Lancashire,  by  wood 
charcoal,  and  from  the  state  of  pig  iron.  It  is  re6ned 
into  maleable  iron,  also,  by  the  use  of  the  same  fuel, 
by  which  processes,  and  the  entire  use  of  wood,  added 
to  the  excellent  quality  of  the  ore,  the  great  ductility  of 
wire  iron  is  obtained. 

When  produced  from  the  forge  in  bars,  it  is  rolled 
into  sizes  suitable  to  the  particular  purpose  for  which  it 
is  intended,  and  being  then  softened  or  annealed  by 
heat,  is,  when  cold,  scoured,  by  means  of  sand  or 
gravel  and  water,  in  barrels  formed  for  the  purpose  (and 
turned  on  their  axis  by  machinery),  till  it  is  quite  bright 
and  clean,  after  which  it  is  suffered  to  acquire  a  cover- 
ing of  rust  by  being  splashed  with  water.  When  well 
dried  it  is  drawn  through  plates  of  steel,  in  which  are 
made  tapering  holes  of  smaller  diameter  than  the  size  of 
the  iron  to  be  drawn,  the  rust  giving  its  surface  sufficient 
roughness  to  carry  grease  into  the  hole  with  it  to  preveut 
any  scratches  on  its  surface.  Thus,  by  means  of  re- 
peated annealings,  scourings,  rustings,  dryings,  and  draw- 
ings, it  is  brought  to  the  sizes  required,  which  in  iron 
amount  to  ibirty-six,  known  in  trade  by  the  numbers  1, 
ft,  3,  &c. 

The  first  process  of  drawing  is  performed  by  very 
strong  pincers  moved  to  and  fro  by  machinery,  but  these, 


as  they  move  onl 


y  a  little  way. 


leave  marks  of  their  bite 


II 


at  short  distances  along  the  wire,  which  is  obviated  by 
the  use  of  wheels  or  blocks  which  revolve  horizontally, 
so  that  one  end  of  the  wire  being  fastened  in  a  vice 
fixed  at  its  circumference,  the  whole  is  drawu  con- 
stantly forward  from  beginning  to  end  without  any  mark, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  is  formed  into  its  rings  or  coila 
round  the  block  during  its  revolution. 

When  the  wire  becomes  too  small  to  be  scoured  in 
barrels  with  gravel,  without  being  tangled,  it  is  obliged 
to  be  cleaned  by  means  of  diluted  acid,  when  the  pro- 
cess becomes  again  a_s  before. 

The  very  fine  sizes  are,  at  the  best  works,  finished  by 
band  labour,  a  small  block  being  worked  bright,  and 
polished  till  completed. 

The  machinery  employed  is  various  at  different  works, 
but  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  strength,  which  is  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  resistance  that  the  iron  affords  to 
the  tools. 

The  process  with  steel  is  similar  to  that  for  iron. 

Brass  and  copper  are  prepared  from  the  ingot,  by 
rolling  and  slitting  into  strips  or  rods  of  the  thickness 
and  breadth  necessary  for  the  several  sizes  intended  to  be 
drawn;  but  the  process  of  drawing  is  very  similar  to 
what  has  been  described— See  the  article  Gold-Beat- 
ing, &c. 
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This  w  »  very  ancient  trade  in  our  country,  wool 
having  been  long  reckoned  one  of  iu  staple  commodi- 
ties. The  raw  material,  as  it  is  well  known,  is  the  bair 
or  covering  of  the  sheep,  which,  when  washed,  and 
combed,  and  spun,  and  woven,  makes  worsted,  manv 
kinds  of  stuff,  and  other  articles  adapted  to  the  use,  the 
comfort,  and  even  the  luxuries  of  life.  While  the  wool 
remains  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  shorn  from  the  sheep's 
back,  it  is  called  a  fleece.  Each  fleece  consists  of  wool 
of  different  qualities  and  degrees  of  fineness,  which  the 
wool-stapler,  or  the  wholesale  dealer  in  wool,  sorts,  aud 
sells  in  packs,  at  different  rates,  to  the  wool-comber. 
For  the  London  market,  and  for  towns  and  villages  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  Bermondsey 
was  formerly  the  resort  of  wool-staplers.  The  finest 
wool  grows  on  and  about  the  head  of  the  sheep, 
and  the  coarsest  about  the  tail.  The  shortest  is  on 
the  head  and  some  parts  of  the  belly,  the  longest  on 
the  flanks. 

'Ilie  fineness  and  plenty  of  our  wool  is  owing,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  short  sweet  grass  in  many  of  the 
pastures  and  downs ;  though  the  advantage  of  our  sheep 
feeding  on  this  grass  all  the  year,  without  being  obliged 
to  be  shut  up  under  cover  during  the  winter,  or  to  se- 
cure them  from  wolves  at  other  times,  contributes  not  a 
little  to  it. 

Wool  is  either  shorn,  while  the  sheep  is  living,  or 
pulled  off  after  it  is  dead.  In  the  first  case,  it  is  called 
.fleece-wool ;  the  other  sort,  called  skin-wool,  if  very 
short,  is  used  much  in  the  manufacture  of  hats.  See 
Hat-Making. 

Wool,  »  the  state  in  which  it  is  taken  from  the  sheep, 
is  always  mixed  with  a  great  deal  of  dirt  and  foulness  of 
different  kinds,  and,  in  particular,  is  strongly  imbued 
with  a  natural  strong-smelling  grease.  These  impurities 
are  got  rid  of  by  washing,  fulling,  and  combing,  by 
which  the  wool  is  rendered  remarkably  white,  soft, 
clean,  light,  and  springy  «»dcr  the  band.  When  boiled 
in  water  for  several  hours  in  a  common  vessel,  wool  is 
not  in  any  way  altered  iu  weight  or  texture,  nor  does  the 
water  acquire  any  sensible  impregnation. 

The  wool  intended  for  the  manufacture  of  stuffs  is 
brought  into  a  stele  adapted  fof  the  making  of  worsted 
by  the  wool-comber,  who  having  cleared  it  from  all 
impurities,  and  well  washed  it  with  soap  and  water, 
to  drain  it  as  much  as  possible  from  its  water,  he  puts 
oue  end  of  a  certain  quantity  on  a  fixed  hook,  and 
the  other  on  a  moveable  hook,  which  he  turns  round 


I  with  a  handle,  till  all  the  moisture  be  completely  forced 
I  out.  It  is  then  thrown  lightly  into  a  basket  that  is 
pretty  open  at  the  sides,  as  well  as  at  the  top.  When 
I  he  comes  to  use  it  with  the  comb,  be  scatters  a  few 
drops  of  oil  on  each  layer  of  wool,  as  it  is  spread  oat, 
and  then  puts  it  closely  together  into  a  bin  that  is 
situated  immediately  utider  the  bench  on  which  be  sits 
to  work.  At  the  back  of  the  bench  is  another  bin 
for  the  refuse  wool,  or  noy/es  as  it  is  called,  that  is, 
the  part  of  the  wool  that  is  left  on  the  comb  after  the 
sliver  is  drawn  out. 

The  comb  used  in  this  trade  consists  of  three  rows 
of  highly  tempered  and  polished  steel,  fixed  in  a  long 
handle  of  wood,  and  set  parallel  to  one  another. 
Each  comber  has  two  combs  which  he  fills  with  wool 
and  then  works  them  together,  till  the  wool  on  each 
is  perfectly  fine  and  fit  to  draw  out  in  slivers.  The 
best  combs  of  this  kind  are  manufactured  at  HalUax, 
m  Yorkshire.  Iu  using  these  combs,  tbe>  workman 
has  a  pot  made  of  clay  with  holes  in  its  side,  in  which 
he  heats  them  to  a  certain  temperature  before  they 
can  be  made  to  pass  readily  through  the  wooL  Each 
comb-pot  is  made  to  hold  eight  combs,  so  that  four 
men  usually  work  in  one  compartment  of  the  shop, 
round  a  single  pot ;  of  course  there  must  be  four  se- 
parate benches,  bins,  &c.  in  it. 

When  the  wool  is  sufficiently  worked  on  the  combs, 
the  workman  places  one  comb  and  then  the  other  on 
j  a  spike  placed  in  the  wall,  or  in  a  pillar  attached  to 
!  the  wall,  at  a  proper  height  for  him  to  draw  it  out  a* 
he  stands.    The  wool  thus  drawn  out  is  called  a  sliver, 
and  is  from  five  to  six  or  seven  feet  in  length. 

Wool-combing  is  preparatory  to  the  manufacture  of 
worsted  yarn,  and  is  the  first  process  towards  the 
making  flannels,  serges,  stuffs,  bauc,  8tc.  The  manu- 
factures connected  with  and  depending  upon  this  trade, 
are  very  important  in  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  com- 
merce. Hence  wool-combers  have  in  various  instances 
been  encouraged  and  protected  by  particular  acts  of 
parliament:  thus  by  an  act  in  the  S5th  of  the  present 
reign,  all  those  who  have  served  an  apprenticeship  to 
the  trade  of  a  wool-comber,  or  who  are  by  law  en- 
titled to  exercise  the  same,  and  also  their  wives  or 
children,  may  set  up  and  exercise  such  trade,  or  any 
other  trade  that  they  are  equal  to,  in  any  town  or  place 
within  the  kingdom,  without  any  molestation ;.  nor  shall 
such  wool-combers,  their  wives  and  children,  while 
they  exercise  such  trades  be 
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place  to  their  last  place  of  settlement,  till  the;  actually 
become  chargeable  to  the  parish. 

The  wool  being  comhed,  it  is  neit  spun,  which  is 
now  usually  performed  by  machinery  on  a  large  scale, 
but  when  done  by  hand  it  is  the  employment  of 
women  and  children:  rt  is  then  to  be  wound  on  to 
little  wooden  articles  called  spoles,  and  these  to  the 
number  of  several  hundred  at  a  time,  are  put  upon 
spindles  placed  round  a  mill,  and  worked  into  skeins 
of  proper  size  for  sale.  Tlrcy  are  now  washed  in 
soap  and  water,  thoroughly  dried,  and  if  to  remain 
undyed  and  white,  they  are  blanched  with  the  fumes 
of  burning  sulphur,  and  made  up  by  the  master  comber 
or  bis  principal  man  or  men,  when  it  is  fit  for  sale. 
Such  is  the  wool-combing  for  worsteds. 

A  pack  of  wool  weighs  240lbs.,  and  it  is  said,  it 
will  employ  more  than  sixty  persons  a  full  week  to 
manufacture,  it  into  cloths,  vh.  three  men  to  sort,  dry, 
mix,  and  make  it  ready  for  the  comber  or  carder, 
where  cards  are  used  instead  of  combs ;  five  to  scribble 
it;  thirty-five  women  and  girls  to  card  and  spin  it; 
eight  to  weave  it ;  four  to  spole  it ;  and  eight  to  scour, 
mill,  pack,  and  press  it.  When  wool  is  to  be  made 
into  stuffs,  serges,  &c,  it  will  employ  two  hundred 
persons ;  and  when  made  into  stockings,  it  will  afford 
work  for  a  week  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-four 
persons,  viz.  ten  combers,  one  hundred  and  two  spin- 
ners, winders,  &c.  and  sixty  stocking- weavers,  besides 
doublers,  throwers,  and  a  dyer. 

The  price  of  wool,  in  this  country,  was  in  very 
early  times,  much  higher  in  proportion  to  the  wages 
of  labour,  than  it  is  at  present,  because  till  the  time 
of  Edward  III.  it  was  always  exported  raw,  the  art 
of  working  it  into  cloth  and  dyeing  it  being  imperfectly 
known  here.  The  first  steps  taken  to  encourage  the 
manufacture  of  woollen  cloths  was  by  Edward  III.,  who 
procured  some  good  workmen  from  the  Netherlands 
by  means  of  protection  and  liberal  encouragement. 
The  value  of  woo)  was  considered  as  so  great,  that 
taxes  were  received  in  that  commodity,  reckoning  by 
the  number  of  sacks,  and  in  proportion  to  the  price 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  value  of  silver  was 
at  least  three  times  dearer  than  it  is  now.  The  manu- 
facturing of  cloth  being  once  introduced  into  the  coun- 
try, the  policy  of  preventing  the  exportation  of  the  raw 
material  was  soou  evident,  and  the  first  act  was  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV.;  by  which  the  exportation  of 
sheep,  lambs,  or  rams  is  forbidden  under  heavy  pe- 
nalties. By  a  statute,  in  the  48th  of  the  present  reign, 
all  former  statutes  respecting  the  exportation  of  wool 
and  sheep  are  repealed,  and  numerous  restrictions  are 
consolidated  in  that  statute ;  for  an  account  of  w  hich 
we  must  refer  to  the  act  itself. 

At  the  present  period  vast  quantities  of  wool  are 
imported  from  foreign  countries :  to  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  the  wool  imported,  we  shall  transcribe,  from 
the  Repertory  of  Arts,  Vol.  XII.,  an  account  of  the 
wool  purchased  in  foreign  countries  in  the  years  1802, 
3,  and  4.  and  employed  in  our  manufactures  of  the 


finest  woollen  goods.  In  the  statement,  which  is 
curious  and  very  important,  is  included  the  probable 
expense  to  this  country  of  the  wool  so  purchased. 

lu  the  three  years  specified,  there  were  imported,  of 
Spanish  wool,  directly  from  Spain,  1 6,986,644  lbs. 

Holland,   403,400 

Portugal,   400,723 

Gibraltar,  288,274 

France,   252,222 

Germany,  122,150 

America,  10,567 

Prussia,   3,357 

Denmark,   381 

Total    .    18,467,718  lbs. 

Of  this  quantity,  about  15,307,718  lbs.  were  im- 
ported in  Spanish  or  neutral  vessels,  and  the  remaining 
3,160,000  lbs.  in  English  vessels. 

Of  the  quantity  imported  in  Spanish  or  neutral 
vessels,  about  15,141,900  lbs.  were  sheeps'  wool, 
and  165 ,778  lbs.  lambs'  wool.  Of  the  sheeps'  wool 
the  proportions  were,  of  the  R,  or  first  sort, 
about  12,000,000  lbs. ;  of  the  F,  or  second  sort, 
about  2,000,000  lbs. ;  of  the  T,  or  third  sort,  about 
1,1 27, (XX)  lbs. ;  and  of  the  K,  or  coarser  sort,  about 
14,920  lbs. 

Ihe  average  prices  given  for  these  wools  by  the 
clothiers  in  England  were  nearly  as  follows : 

£. 

R,  sheeps*  wool,  12,000,000  at  6».  per  lb.  3,600,000 
F,  ditto,  .  .  2,000,000  at  5s.  .  .  500,000 
T,  ditto,  .  .  1,127,020  at  4*.  6d.  .  253,579 
K,  ditto,  .  .  14,920  at  Ss.  .  .  2,238 
Lamb*' wool,  .      165,778  at  4s.  3d.  .  35,227 


1 5,307,7 1 8  lbs.  ^4,39 1 ,044 

These  of 4,39 1,044.  were  the  sum  paid  by  our  clo- 
thiers for  this  wool.  What  the  merchants'  profit  might 
be  is  not  presumed  to  be  determined ;  but  if  we  allow 
15  per  cent,  inclusive  of  interest,  or  <£658,656.  the 
remainder,  or  .^3,733,288.  will  be  the  sum  actually 
paid  out  of  the  kingdom  for  this  part  of  the  imported 
wool. 

Besides  these  quantities,  there  were  imported  in  Bri- 
tish vessels  about  3,l6O,000lbs.  of  Spanish  wool;  of 
which  the  respective  proportions  were,  probably,  nearly 
as  follows : — 

R,  sheeps*  wool,  2,477,182lbs.  at  6*.  -£743,154 
F,  ditto,  .  .  .  412,864  at  5s.  103,216 
T,  ditto, .  .  .  232,652  at  4».  6d.  52,346 
K,  ditto,.  .  .  3,079  atS*.  .  .  461 
Lambs'  wool,        34,223       at  4j.  3d.  7,272 


3,160,000  ^.906,449 
From  the  gross  amount  of  the  latter  sum,  which  is 
what  is  paid  by  the  manufacturer,  there  must,  in  this 
case,  be  deducted  not  only  the  merchant's  profits,  but 
also  the  expenses  of  freight  and  insurance.  These  cao- 
not  with  any  accuracy  be  stated. 

There 
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There  were  brought  into  England,  within  the  same 
period,  from  Germany,  56l,604lbs.  of  wool,  not  called 
Spanish,  but  a  great  deal  of  which  was  of  the  same 
quality. 

There  is  the  same  difficulty  with  regard  to  6l3,Oo9lbs. 
of  wool  imported  from  Africa  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

From  Portugal  there  came  also  486,124lb«.,  the 
greater  part  of  which  was  probably  equal  to  the  third, 
or  even  the  coarser  second  sorts  of  Spanish  wool. 

From  these  data,  gross  as  some  of  them  are,  little 
doubt  can  be  entertained,  that  during  the  three  years  in 
question,  Great  Britain  paid  to  foreign  countries  for  the 
wool  which  was  the  chief  basis  of  its  fine  woollen  manu- 
factures, at  least  .£4,700,000,  or  upwards  of  £  1,560,000 
per  annum. 

Having  referred  to  machinery  introduced  into  the 
wool-combing  business,  for  which  several  patents  have 
been  taken  by  different  persons,  we  shall  give  an  account 
of  that  invented  by  the  very  ingenious  Mr.  Edmund 
Cartwnght,  to  whom  the  manufactures  of  this  coun- 
try are,  in  many  particulars,  much  indebted.  In  de- 
scribing his  own  machine,  Mr.  C.  says, "  it  is  the  first  of 
the  kind ;  at  least,  all  former  attempts,  if  there  have  j 
been  any,  must  have  proved  abortive,  as,  previously  to  I 
my  invention  no  wool  was  ever  known  to  have  been ' 
combed  auy  other  way  than  by  the  slow  and  extensive 
process  of  hand  labour."  He  then  goes  on  to  shew  the 
importance  of  his  machinery  from  the  vast  magnitude  of 
the  woollen  manufactures,  staring  that  there  cannot  be 
less  than  from  3  to  400,000  packs  of  wool  worked  up, 
of  which  the  average  expense  of  combing  is  estimated 
at  from  1 800,000  to  a  million.  He  says,  he  obtaiued 
his  first  patent  in  April,  1790,  his  second  in  the  De- 
cember following,  but  that  it  was  not  till  nearly  two 
years  afterwards  that  his  machine  was  brought  to  its  then 
(179«)  state  of  simplicity  and  perfection.  By  this  in- 
vention, the  wool,  if  for  very  nice  operations,  goes 
through  three  operations,  otherwise  two  are  sufficient. 
The  first  opens  the  wool,  and  makes  it  unite  into  a 
rough  sliver,  but  does  not  clear  it.  The  clearing  is 
performed  by  the  second,  and,  if  necessary,  by  a  third 
operation.  A  set  of  machinery,  consisting  of  three  ma- 
chine,, wiU  require  the  attendance  of  one  overseer  and 
ten  children,  and  will  comb  a  pack,  or  240lbs.,  in 
twelve  hours.  As  neither  fire  nor  oil  is  necessary  for 
machine  combing,  the  saving  in  these  articles  will,  in 
general,  pay  the  wages  of  the  overseer  and  children,  so 
that  the  actual  saving  to  the  manufacturer  is  the  whole 
of  what  the  combing  costs  by  the  old  mode  of  hand- 
combing.  The  patentee  contends  also  that  machine- 
combed  wool  is  better,  especially  for  machine-spinning, 
by  at  least  twelve  per  cent. ;  being  all  equally  mixed, 
the  slivers  uniform,  and  of  any  required  length :  and  it 
makes  much  less  noyle  than  any  hand-combing  whatever.  ' 
The  machinery  invented  by  Mr.  Cartwright  may  be  ] 
thus  described: — It  consists  of  what  he  calls,  1st.  A 
crank-lasher;  2d.  A  circular  clearing-comb;  and,  3d. 
A  comb-table. 


In  the  crank-lasher  there  is  a  tube,  through  which  the 
material  being  drawn  into  a  sliver,  and  slightly  twisted, 
is  drawn  forward  by  delivering  rollers.  There  is  a 
wheel  fast  upon  the  cross-bar  of  the  crank ;  and  another, 
on  the  opposite  end  of  whose  axis  is  a  pinion  working 
in  a  wheel  upon  the  axis  of  one  of  the  delivering  rollers. 
The  clearing-comb,  for  giving  work  in  the  bead,  is  car- 
ried in  a  frame  by  two  cranks.  The  comb-table  having 
the  teeth  pointing  towards  the  centre,  is  moved  by  cogs 
upon  the  rim,  and  carried  round  upon  trucks,  like  the 
head  of  a  wind-mill :  in  this  there  are  drawing-rollers 
and  conducting-rollers. 

To  the  introduction  of  this  machinery  there  was  a 
violent  opposition,  which  the  inventor  naturally  expect- 
ed, as  it  tended  to  throw  out  of  employ  50,000  combers, 
and  was  likely  to  ruin  all  the  master  wool-combers  on  a 
small  scale,  who,  perhaps,  had  neither  property  nor  en- 
terprise to  engage  in  works  so  extensive  as  to  afford  em- 
ployment for  a  set  of  machinery. 

Notwithstanding  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Cartwright  $ 
machines,  and  others  intended  for  the  same  purposes, 
there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  wool  combed  in  the  old  way, 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  we  shall,  therefore, 
mention  a  curious  custom  which  still  exists  among  the 
journeymen  in  that  business.  When  any  of  them  are 
out  of  employ,  they  set  out  in  search  of  a  master,  with 
a  sort  of  a  certificate  from  their  last  place.  This  is 
called  going  on  the  tramp,  and  at  every  shop  at  which 
they  call,  and  can  get  no  work,  they  receive  each  a 
penny,  which  is  given  from  the  common  stock  raised  by 
the  workmen  hi  that  shop. 

The  invention  of  wool-combing  is  ascribed  to  Bishop 
Blaize,  who,  on  that  account,  is  looked  up  to  as  the 
patron  saint  of  the  trade,  and,  in  honour  of  whom,  a 
splendid  festival  is  annually  kept  by  the  wbole  body  of 
wool-combers  in  this  kingdom,  on  the  third  of  Febru- 
ary. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article,  and  our  volume,  with 
a  very  brief  account  of  some  of  the  chemical  properties 
of  wool. 

Some  of  the  simple  chemical  properties  of  wool  have 
been  examined  by  M.  Achard,  and  compared  with  the 
corresponding  properties  of  the  hair  of  different  ani- 
mals. The  copious  generation  of  oxalic  acid  by  treat- 
ment of  wool  with  nitric  acid,  has  been  particularly  de- 
scribed and  explained  by  M.  Bertbollet,  in  his  beautiful 
researches  on  animal  matter;  and  the  great  solvent 
power  of  the  caustic  fixed  alkalies,  has  been  happily 
applied  to  some  use  by  M.  Chaptal,  as  a  saponaceous 
compound. 

The  action  of  the  nitric  acid  on  wool  is  very  curious. 
When  cold,  this  acid  not  only  disengages  a  large  quan- 
tity of  azotic  gas,  but,  when  warmed,  much  nitrous  gas 
is  given  out,  and,  at  least,  two  new  acids  are  formed, 
viz.,  the  malic  and  the  oxalic ;  the  latter  is  in  greater 
abundance  than  even  from  sugar  and  nitrous  acid,  or 
any  other  hydro- car booous  basis.  A  small  scum  of  a 
peculiar  oil  always  arises  during  the  action  of  nitrous 
acid  ou  these  animal  substances. 
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but  the  caustic  fixed  alkil 


when  digested  wit 


speedily  weakep  its  fibre,  reduce  it  to  a  soft  gelatinous 
pulp,  and,  finally,  make  a  perfect  solution. 


The  carbonated  alkalies  have  little  action  on  wool,  ||  ployed  instead  of  common  soap  in  cleansing  cotton  and 

other  goods  in  manufactures,  as,  by  this  means,  a  num- 
ber of  refuse  biu  and  clippings  of  wool  and  woollen 
cloth  which  are  now  thrown  away  may  be  put  to  some 
use.  This  aoapy  solution  does  not  lather  well  when 
agitated  with  water,  nevertheless,  it  acts  very  powerfully 
in  cleaning  cloth.  It  has  a  strong  and  somewhat  offen- 
sive smell,  which  is  lelt  at  first  in  the  cloth,  but  got* 
off  by  short  exposure  to  the  air. 


The  alkali, 

at  the  same  time,  loses  its  alkaline  properties  as  it 
does  in  common  *nap.  This  saponaceous  solution  of 
wool  it  made  for  experiment  in  a  few  minutes  by  boil- 

1  in  a  caustic  alkaline  solution ; 
by  Chapul  to  be  em- 


ing  bits  of  wool  or 
and  it  has  been  r< 


1 
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PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY. 


Geometry  a  the  science  and  doctrine  of  local  ex- 
tension, of  lines,  surfaces,  and  solids,  with  tbat  of  ratios. 

The  name  geometry  literally  signifies  measuring  of 
the  earth,  as  it  was  the  necessity  of  measuring  the 
land  that  first  gave  occasion  to  contemplate  the  prin- 
ciples and  rules  of  this  art,  which  has  since  been  ex- 
tended to  numberless  other  speculations;  insomuch, 
tbat  together  with  arithmetic,  geometry  forms  now  tbe 
chief  foundation  of  all  the  mathematics. 

Geometry  is  distinguished  into  theoretical  or  specu- 
lative and  practical. 

Theoretical  or  speculative  geometry,  treats  of  the 
various  properties  and  relations  in  magnitudes,  de- 
monstrates theorems,  &c. 

And  practical  geometry,  is  that  which  applies  those 
speculations  and  theorems  to  particular  uses  in  the 
solution  of  problems,  and  in  the  measurements  in  the 
ordinary  concerns  of  life,  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
present  article. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  the  principles  of  prac- 
tical geometry,  beginning  with 

Geometrical  Definitions. — A  geometrical 
point  has  neither  length,  breadth,  nor  thickness.  From 
this  definition  it  may  be  easily  understood  that  a  geome- 
trical point  cannot  be  seen  or  felt ;  it  can  in  fact  only 
be  imagined.  A  point  is  only  to  mark  the  place 
whence  a  line  is  to  begin,  or  where  it  is  to  end.  And 
this  point  or  mark  may  be  made  as  small  as  possible, 
provided  it  be  still  distinct,  that  the  length  of  lines 
and  their  meetings  and  intersections  may  appear  plainly, 
and  from  this  sort  of  convenience  has  arisen  the 
phrase  that  is  supposed  to  describe  its  essence,  viz.,  that 
it  is  without  parts. 

This  idea  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  reasoning ;  all 
that  is  necessary  is,  that  the  point,  dot  or  mark  should 
take  up  no  sensible  part  of  the  line,  in  order  that  the 
diagram  may  be  distinct.  Points  then  are  only  sub- 
servient to  the  convenience  of  construction. 

A  line  is  length  without  breadih  or  thickness;  this 
definition  will  present  no  difficulty,  if  the  preceding 
be  well  comprehended  ;  for  drawing  any  line  as  narrow 
as  convcuience  will  admit,  and  the  geometrical  figure 


or  diagram  will  be  the  clearer ;  and  there  is  no  neces- 
sity to  cunctive  length  without  breadth. 

The  extremities  of  a  line  are  points. 

A  right  line,  or  what  Is  most  commonly  called  a 
straight  line,  is  that  which  traces  the  shortest  distance 
between  its  extreme  points,  or  one  that  tends  everv 
where  the  same  way. 

A  crooked  line  is  that  which  consists  of  straight 
lines  not  continued  in  the  same  direction.  See  Fig.  1, 
Plate  Geometrical  Definitions. 

A  curved  line  is  that  of  which  no  portion  is  a  straight 
line.    Fig.  'I. 

A  plane  rectilineal  angle  is  the  inclination  of  two 
straight  lines  to  one  another,  which  meet  together,  but 
are  uot  in  the  same  straight  line. 

To  abridge  the  reference,  it  is  usual  to  denote  an 
angle  by  tracing  over  its  sides ;  the  letter  at  the  vertex, 
which  is  common  to  tbem  both,  being  placed  in  tbe 
middle. 


Thus  the  angle  contained  by  the  straight  lines  A  B 
id  B  C,  (Fig.  3),  or  the  opening  formed  by  tbe  re- 
A  about  the  point  B  into  the  position 
A  B  C  or  C  B  A  ;  or,  in  short,  as  the 


B  C,  is  na 
angle  B. 

Also,  Fig.  4,  there  are  two  angles,  and  each 
about  die  point  B,  and  named  A  B  C,  C  B  D, 
C  B  A,  D  B  C. 

A  right  angle  is  the  fourth  part  of 
or  revolution,  as  A  B  C,  Fig.  5. 

The  sides  of  a  right  angle  are  said  to  be  perpendi- 
I  cular  to  each  other. 

Beginners  are  sometimes  very  apt  to  confound  the 
terms  perpendicular,  and  plumb  or  vertical  line.  A 
!  line  is  vertical  when  it  is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
!  of  the  horizon,  or  level  surface  of  tbe  earth,  or  to  the 
surface  of  water  which  is  always  level.  The  sides  of 
I  a  house  are  vertical.  But  a  line  may  be  perpendicular 
i  to  another,  whether  it  stands  upright,  or  inclines  to 
'the  ground,  or  even  if  it  lies  fiat  upon  it,  provided 
I  only  that  it  makes  the  two  angles  formed  by  meeting 
i  with  the  other  line  equal  to  each  other. 
I    An  acute  angle  is  less  than  a  right  angle.    Fig.  6. 
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An  obtuse  angle  is  greater  (ban  a  right  angle.  Fig.  7 . 
One  side  of  an  angle  forma  with  the  other  produced 
a  supplemental  or  exterior  angle ;  thus  the  angle  ABC, 
(Fig.  8),  is  supplemental  to  the  angle  ABD,  and 
the  angle  ABD  supplemental  to  the  angle  ABC. 

A  vertical  angle  is  formed  by  the  production  of  both 
its  sides;  thus  in  Fig.  9>  if  the  sides  of  the  angle 
D  E  B  are  produced  to  A  and  C  respectively,  then 
D  E  B,  A  E  C,  are  called  vertical  angles,  and  they 
are  always  equal  to  one  another. 

Two  straight  lines  are  said  to  be  inclined  to  each 
other,  if  they  meet  when  produced,  and  the  angle 
so  formed  is  called  their  inclination ;  thus  in  Fig.  10, 
the  lines  AC,  B  D,  are  said  to  be  inclined  to  each  j 
other,  because  when  they  are  producer!  they  intersect 
each  other  in  E,  and  the  angle  A  E  B  is  said  to  be 
their  inclination. 

Straight  lines  which  have  no  inclination  are  termed 


parallel  Una,  as  Fig.  1 1 . 
e  is  a  plane 


A  Jigur 


by  a 


boundary  called  its  perimeter. 

Of  rectilineal  figures  the  triangle  is  contained  by 
three  straight  lines. 

An  equilateral  triangle  is  that  which  has  all  its  sides 
equal ;  thus  in  Fig.  12,  the  triangle  ABC  is  said  to 
be  equilateral,  because  the  sides  A  B,  B  C,  and  C  A, 
are  each  equal. 

An  isosceles  triangle  is  that  which  has  only  two  of 
its  sides  equal :  thus  the  triangle  at  Fig.  13,  is  termed 
isosceles,  because  the  sides  A  B  and  A  C  are  equal. 

A  triangle  whose  sides  are  unequal  is  named  scalene; 
thus  in  Fig,  14,  the  sides  A  B,  B  C,  and  C  A  are 
all  unequal. 

A  right  angled  triangle  is  that  which  has  a  right 
angle;  thus  in  Fig.  15,  the  angle  A  B  C  is  a  right 
angle. 

An  obtuse  angled  triangle  is  that  which  has  an  obtuse 
angle;  thus  in  the  triangle  ABC,  fig.  16,  the  angle 
B  A  C  is  an  obtuse  angle. 

An  acute  angled  triangle  is  that  which  has  all  its 
angles  acute.    Fig.  17. 

A  quadrilateral  figure  is  contained  by  four  straight 

Of  quadrilateral  figures,  a  square  has  one  right 
angle,  and  all  its  sides  equal.    Ftg.  18. 

An  oblong  has  one  right  angle,  and  its  opposite 
des  equal.    Fig.  19. 

A  rhombus  has  all  its  sides  equal.    Fig.  20. 
A  rhomboid  lias  its  apposite  sides  equal.    Fig.  21. 
A  trapezium  is  a  quadrilateral  which  has  not  its 
pairs  of  opposite  sides  equal.    Fig.  22. 

A  trapezoid  has  only  one  pair  of  opposite  sides 
parallel.    Fig.  23. 

The  straight  line  which  joins  obliquely  the  opposite 
angular  points  of  a  quadrilateral  figure,  is  named  a 
diagonal;  thus  in  Fig.  24,  B  D  is  termed  the  dia- 
gonal. 

A  rectineal  figure  having  more  than  four  sides,  bears 
the  general  name  of  a  polt/gon,  and  receives  particular 


names  according  to  the  number  of  their  sides  or  angles, 
as  pentagon,  hexagon,  8tc. 

A  pentagon  is  a  polygon  of  five  sides,  Fig.  25 ;  a 
hexagon  has  six  sides,  Ftg.  26 ;  a  heptagon  seven,  Fig. 
27 ;  an  octagon  eight,  Fig.  28 ;  a  nonagon  nine,  Fig. 
29;  a  decagon  ten,  Fig.  SO;  an  unaecagon  eleven, 
Fig.  3 1 ;  and  a  dodecagon  twelve  sides,  Ftg.  32. 

A  polygon  is  regular  when  it  has  all  its  sides  and 
all  its  angles  equal.  If  they  are  not  both  equal,  the 
polygon  is  irregular.  ■  1 

An  equilateral  triangle  is  also  a  regular  figure  of 
three  sides,  and  the  square  is  one  of  four ;  the  former 
being  called  a  trigon,  and  the  latter  a  tetragon. 

A  circle  is  a  plane  figure  described  by  the  revolution 
of  a  straight  line  about  one  of  its  extremities. 

The  fixed  point  is  called  the  centre  of  the  circle 
the  describing  line  its  radius,  and  the  boundary  traced 
by  the  remote  end  of  that  line  its  circumference ;  thus 
in  Fig.  33,  the  point  B  is  the  centre,  and  A  B  the 
radius. 

The  diameter  of  a  circle  is  a  right  line  drawn 
through  the  centre,  and  terminating  in  the  circum- 
ference on  both  sides ;  thus  in  Fig.  34,  the  line  C  E  D 
passes  through  the  centre  E,  and  is  terminated  by  the 
circumference. 

An  arc  of'  a  circle  is  any  part  of  its  circumference. 
A  chora  is  a  right  line  joining  the  extremities  of 
an  arc  -,  thus  Fig.  35,  A  B  is  the  chord. 


A  segment  is  any  part  of  a  circle  bounded  by  an  arc 
and  its  chord ;  thus  A  is  a  segment  in  Fig.  36. 

A  semicircle  is  half  the  circle,  or  a  segment  cut  oft' 
by  a  diameter ;  so  in  Fig.  37,  A  is  a  semicircle. 

A  sector  is  any  part  of  a  circle  bounded  by  an  arc, 
and  two  radii  drawn  to  its  extremities ;  see  B,  Fig.  38. 

A  quadrant  or  quarter  of  a  circle,  is  a  sector  having 
a  quarter  of  the  circumference  for  its  arc,  and  its  two 
radii  are  perpendicular  to  each  other.  Fig.  39,  A  C, 
C  D  are  perpendicular  to  each  other;  and  the  arc 
A  B  D  is  a  quarter  of  the  whole  circumference. 

A  tangent  is  a  straight  line,  drawn  so  as  just  to 
touch  against  a  circle  without  cutting  it,  as  A  C  B, 
Fig.  40.  The  point  A  when  it  touches  the  circle  is 
called  the  point  of  contact.  And  a  tangent  cannot 
touch  a  circle  in  more  than  one  point. 

The  base  of  a  figure  is  the  side  on  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  stand  erect,  as  A  B  in  Figs.  41  and  42. 

The  altitude  of  a  figure  is  its  perpendicular  height 
from  the  base  to  the  highest  part,  as  C  D  in  Figs.  41 
and  42. 

A  solid  is  any  body  that  ltas  length,  breadth  and 
thickness.  A  book,  for  instance,  is  a  solid ;  so  also 
is  a  sheet  of  paper;  for  though  its  thickness  is  very 
small,  yet  it  possesses  some  thickness.  The  boundaries 
of  a  solid  are  surfaces. 

Similar  solids  are  such  as  are  bounded  by  an  equal 
number  of  similar  planes. 

A  prism  is  a  solid,  of  which  the  sides  are  paral- 
lelograms, and  die  two  ends  or  bases  are  similar  po- 
lygons, parallel  to  each  other.   Prisma  are  r* 
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gular  prism,  quadrangular, 
Fig.  45  is  a  triangular  prism. 
Fig*.  44,  45  and  46  are 


he 


ib  die  b™, 

,  and  so  ou. 


usually 


.  A  rhomboid  is  an  oblique  prism,  whose  bases  are 
parallelopams.    Fig.  47. 

A  cylinder  is  a  solid  (Figt.  48,  49.)  formed  or  gene- 
rated by  the  rotation  of  a  rectangle  about  one  of  hi 
aides,  supposed  to  be  at  rest ;  this  quiescent  side  is 
called  die  axis  of  the  cylinder.  Or  it  may  be  conceived 
to  be  generated  by  the  motion  of  a  circle  in  a  direction 
to  its  surfaces,  and  always  parallel  to 


A  cylinder  is  either  right  or  oblique,  as  the  axis  is 
perpendicular  to  the  base  or  inclined ;  thus  Fig.  48  is 
a  right  and  Fig.  49  an  oblique  cylinder. 

fig.  50  represents  a  hollow  cylinder ;  it  may  be  con- 
ceived to  be  formed  by  boring  a  hole  through  the  centre 
of  a  cylinder. 

Fig.  61  represents  the  section  of  a  cylinder  cut  off 
by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  axis. 

Fig.  62  represents  the  sector  of  a  cylinder  contained 
by  two  planes  forming  an  angle,  and  the  curved  sur- 
face of  the  cylinder;  the  line  of  concourse  of  the 
planes  being  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder. 

A  pyramid  (Fig*.  55,  56  and  57,)  is  a  solid  fa 
by  or  contained  within  a  number  of  planes,  whose 
base  may  be  any  polygon,  and  whose  faces  are  ter- 
-  m  oue  point,  commonly  called  the  vertex  of 


the  pyramid. 
When  the 


the  figure  of  the  base  is  a  triangle,  it  is 
a  triangular  pyramid ;  when  the  base  is  a  quadrilateral, 
it  is  called  a  quadrilateral  pyramid,  and  so  on. 

A  pyramid  is  either  regular  or  irregular,  according 
as  the  base  is  regular  or  irregular. 

A  pyrauiid  is  also  right  or  -  upright,  or  it  is  oblique. 
It  it  right,  when  a  line  drawn  from  the  vertex  to  the 
centre  of  the  base  is  perpendicular  to  it,  as  figs.  55 
and  56;  and  oblique  when  this  line  inclines,  as  in 
Fig.  57. 

A  cone  is  a  solid  {Fig*.  58,  69,)  having  a  circle  for 
its  base,  and  its  sides  a  convex  surface,  terminating  in 
a  point,  called  the  vertex  or  apex  of  the  cone.  It 
may  be  conceived  to  be  generated  by  the  revolution  of 
a  right  angled  triangle  about  its  perpendicular. 

A  line  drawn  from  the  vertex  to  the  centre  of  the 
base  is  the  axis  of  the  cone. 

When  this  line  is  perpendicular  to  the  base,  the  cone 
is  called  an  upright,  or  right  coue,  as  Fig.  58;  but 
when  it  is  inclined  it  is  called  an  oblique  coue,  as 
fig.  59. 

If  it  be  cut  through  the  axis  from  the  vertex  to  the 
base,  the  section  will  be  a  triangle. 

If  a  right  cone  be  cut  by  a  plane  at  right  angles  to 
the  axis,  the  section  will  be  a  circle. 

If  it  be  cut  oblique  to  the  axis,  and  quite  across 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  the  section  will  be  an 
tUipm>,  as  fig.  60. 


I 


When  the  section  »  made  parallel  to  one  of  the  sides 
of  the  cone,  as  fig  61 ,  the  curve 
section  is  a  parabola. 

When  the  section  is  taken  parallel  to  die 
fig.  64,  the  curve  is  called  an  hyperbola. 

The**  ciuves,  which  are  formed  by  cutting  a  cone 
in  different  directions,  have  various  properties,  which 
are  of  great  importance  in  astronomy,  gunnery,  per- 
spective and  many  other  sciences.  Thar  description 
in  plans  are  exhibited  in  Problems  27,  28,  29  and  30, 
of  Practical  Gkomethv. 

A  sphere  is  a  solid,  terminated  by  a  convex  surface, 
every  point  of  which  is  at  an  equal  distance  from  a 
point  within,  called  the  centre,  fig.  63. 

It  may  be  conceived  to  be  formed  by  making  a  semi- 
circle revolve  round  its  diameter.  This  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  process  of  forming  a  ball  of  clay  by  the 
potter's  wheel,  a  semicircular  mould  being  used  for 
the  purpose.  The  diameter  of  the  semicircle 
which  it  revolves,  is  called  the  axis  of  th> 

The  ends  of  the  axis  are  called  pules. 

Any  line  passing  through  the  centre  of  the 
and  terminated  by  the  circumference,  is  a  diameter  of 
the  sphere. 

Every  section  of  a  sphere  is  a  circle ;  every 
taken  through  the  centre  of  the  sphere  is  called  a  great 
circle ;  every  other  u  called  a  lesser  circle. 

Any  portion  of  a  sphere  cut  or!"  by  a  plane,  is  called 
a  segment;  and  when  the  plane  passes  through  the 
centre,  it  divides  the  sphere  into  two  equal  parts,  each 
of  which  is  called  a  hemisphere. 

A  spheroid  is  a  solid,  (fig.  64,)  generated  by  the 
rotation  of  a  semi-ellipsis  about  die  transverse  or  con- 
jugate axis ;  and  the  centre  of  the  ellipsis  is  the  centre 
of  the  spheroid. 

The  line  about  which  the  ellipsis  revolves,  is  called 
the  axis*  If  the  spberiod  be  generated  about  the  conju- 
gate axis  of  the  semi-elljpsis,  it  is  called  pnUaie  sphe- 
roid. 

If  the  spheroid  be 
volving  about  the  1 
spheroid. 

Every  section  of  a  spheroid  is  an  ellipsis,  except  when 
it  is  perpendicular  to  that  axis  about  which  it  is  gens- 
rated  ;  in  which  case  it  is  a 

AU  sections  of  a 
similar  figures. 

A  frustrum  of  a  solid  means  a  _ 
solid  by  a  plane,  pasted  through  it,  usually  parallel  to  the 
I )a.se  of  the  solid,  as  the  frustrum  of  a  coae,  a  pyramid, 
&c.  &c. 

There  are  a  lower  and  an  upper  frustrum,  according 
as  the  piece  spoken  of  does  or  does  not  contain  the  base 
of  the  solid. 

Ratio  is  the  proportion  which  one  magnitude  bears  to 
another  of  the  same  kind,  with  respect  to  i 
is  usually  marked  thus,  A :  B. 

Of  these,  the  first  is  called  the  antecedent,  and  the 


by  the 

it  is  called  an  obiong 
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The  measure  or  quantity  of  a  ratio  it  conceived  by 
considering  what  part  of  the  consequent  is  the  ante- 

d  t  nd  it  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  consequent  by 
the  antecedent., 

Three  magnitudes  or  quantities,  A,  B,  C,  are  said 
to  be  proportional,  when  the  ratio  of  the  first  to  the  I 
second  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  second  to  the  third. 
Thus  2,  4,  8  are  proportional,  because  4  is  contained 
in  8,  as  many  limes  as  2  is  in  4. 

Four  quantities  A,  B,  C,  D,  are  said  to  be  propor- 
tional, when  the  ratio  of  the  first  A  to  the  second  B 
is  the  same  as  the  ratio  of  the  third  C  to  the  fourth  D. 
It  is  generally  written  A  :  B  :  :  C  :  D,  or  if  expressed 
in  numbers  2  :  3  : :  4  :  6. 

Of  three  proportional  quantities,  the  middle  one  is 
said  to  be  a  mean  proportional  between  the  other 
,  two ;  and  the  last  a  third  proportional  to  the  first  and 
second. 

Of  four  proportional  quantities,  the  last  is  said  to 
be  a  fourth  proportional  to  the  other  three  taken  in 
order. 

Ratio  of  equality  is  that  which  equal  numbers  bear 
to  each  other. 

Inverse  ratio  is  when  the  antecedent  is  made  the 
consequent,  and  the  consequent  the  antecedent.  Thus 
if  2  :  4  :  :  6  :  )2,  then  inversely  4  :  2  :  :  12  :  6. 

Alternate  proportion  is  when  antecedent  is  com- 
pared with  antecedent,  and  consequent  with  conse- 
quent. Thus  if  4  :  «  : :  18  : 6,  then  by  alternation 
4  :  12  :  :  2  :  6. 

Proportion  by  composition  is  when  the  antecedent 
and  consequent,  taken  as  one  quantity,  are  compared 
either  with  the  consequent  or  with  the  antecedent 
Thus  if  4  :  2  :  :  12  :  6,  then  by  composition  4  +  2 
:  «  :  :  12  +  6  :  6,  and  4+2  :  4  :  :  12  +  6  :  12. 

Divided  proportion  is  when  the  difference  of  the  ante- 
cedent and  consequent  is  compared  either  with  the  con- 
sequent or  with  the  antecedent.  Thus  if  3  :  2  : :  9  :  6 ; 
then  by  division  3 — 2  :  2  :  :  9—6  :  6,  and  3—2  : 3  : : 
9—6  :  9. 

Continued  proportion  is  when  the  first  is  to  the 
second  as  the  second  to  the  third;  as  the  third  to  the 
fourth;  as  the  fourth  to  the  fifth  ;  and  so  on. 

Compound  ratio  is  formed  by  the  multiplication  of 
several  antecedents  and  the  several  consequents  of  ratios 
together,  in  the  following  manner : 

Jf  A  be  to  B  as  3  to  5,  B  to  C  as  5  to  8,  and  C  to 

D  a,  8  to  6;  then  A  wiU  be  to  D  as|iL|^=  1^=1 

5x8x6   240  2 

that  is  A  :  D  :  :  1  :  2. 

Bisect  means  to  divide  any  thing  into  two  equal 
parts. 

Trisect  is  to  divide  any  thing  into  three  equal 
parts. 

Inscribe,  to  draw  one  figure  within  another,  so  that 
all  angles  of  the  inner  figure  touch  either  the  angles, 
sides,  or  planes  of  the  external  figure. 

Circumscribe,  is  to  draw  a  figure  round  another,  so 
that  cither  the'  angles,  sides,  or  planes  of  the  cir- 
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1  cumacribing  figure,  touch  all  the  angles  of  the  figure 
within  it. 

Rectangle  under  any  two  lines,  means  a  rectangle 
which  has  two  of  its  sides  equal  to  one  of  the  lines, 
and  two  of  them  equal  to  the  other.  Also  the  rectangle 
under  A  B,  C  D,  means  ABxCD. 

An  axiom  is  a  manifest  truth,,  not  requiring  any  de- 
monstration. 

Postulates  are  things  required  to  be  granted  true, 
before  we  proceed  to  demonstrate  a  proposition. 

A  proposition  is  when  something  is  either  proposed 
to  be  done,  or  to  be  demonstrated,  and  is  either  a 
problem  or  a  theorem. 

A  problem  is  when  something  is  proposed  to  be 
done,  as  some  figure  to  be  drawn. 

A  theorem  is  when  something  is  proposed  to  be  de- 
monstrated or  proved. 

A  lemma  is  when  a/premise  is  demonstrated,  in 
order  to  render  the  thing  in  hand  the  more  easy. 

A  corollary  is  an  inference  drawn  from  the  demon- 
stration of  some  proposition. 

A  .scholium  is  when  some  remark  or  observation  is 
made  upon  something  mentioned  before. 

The  sign  =  denotes  that  the  quantities  betwixt  which 
it  stands  are  equal 

The  sign  +  (plus)  denotes  that  the  quantity  after  it 
is  to  be  added  to  that  immediately  before  it. 

Tbe  sign  —  ( minus )  denotes  that  the  quantity  after 
it  is  to  be  taken  away,  or  subtracted  from  the  quantity, 
preceding  it. 

Practical  Geometry. 
Problem  1.  To  bisect  a  given  angle. 
In  A  B,  Fig.  1,  take  any_  two  points  B,  D;  from 
A  E  cut  off  A  C  equal  to  A  B,  and  A  E  to 
A  D;  join  the  alternate  lines  B  E  and  D  C  inter- 
secting in  the  point  F ;  join  A  F  and  it  will  bisect  the 
angle  D  A  E  as  required. 

Otherwise :  In  Fig.  2,  take  A  B  and  A  C  equal  to 
each  other;  and  from  these  points  as  centres,  and  with 
any  distance  as  radius  describe  two  arcs  intersecting 
each  other  in  D ;  join  D  A  and  it  will  bisect  the  angle 
B  A  C  as  required. 
Problem  2.  To  bisect  a  given  finite  straight  line. 
Let  A  B,  Fig.  3,  be  the  right  line  which  it  is  re- 
quired to  bisect ;  and  from  one  of  its  extremities  as  A, 
draw  A  F  forming  any  angle  with  A  B;  and  make 
A  C— C  D— D  F  of  any  convenient  length  ;  join  F  B 
and  continue  it  beyond  B  till  B  G  be  equal  to  B  F; 
lastly,  join  G  C  which  will  bisect  A  B  in  tbe  point  E. 

Otherwise:  From  tbe  points  A  and  B  as  centres, 
Fig.  4,  and  with  any  distance  or  opening  of  the  com- 
passes, greater  than  half  A  B,  describe  arches  in- 
tersecting each  other  in  C  and  D.  Draw  the  line  C  D ; 
and  the  point  E,  where  it  cots  A  B,  will  be  tbe 
middle  a.*  required. 

Problem  3.  Through  a  given  point,  to  draw  a  line 
parallel  to  a  given  straight  line. 

Let  A  B,  Fig.  5,  be  tbe  given  hue,  and  F  the  given 
point.   In  A  B  take  any  two  points  C,  D;  join  F  C 
7  R  which 
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which  produce  till  C  E  be  equal  to  it:  again  join  E 
with  the  point  D,  and  continue  till  D  G  be  equal 


to  DE(  then  F  G  being  joined,  will  be  parallel  to 
A  B. 

Otherwise :  In  Fig.  6,  take  any  point  D  in  die  pro- 
posed line,  and  with  the  centres  C,  F,  and  distance 
C  F,  describe  the  area  F  D,  CG;  then  again  with 
centre  C  and  distance  C  G  equal  to  D  F  describe  an- 
other arc,  intersecting  the  arc  C  G  in  G  ;  joiu  F  G, 
and  it  will  be  parallel  to  A  11. 

Problem  4.  From  a  point  in  a  given  straight  line, 
to  erect  a  perpendicular. 

In  Fig.  7,  let  C  be  the  proposed  point,  and  A  B 
the  sti night  line,  In  A  B  take  any  other  point  D,  and 
draw  D  E  equal  to  DC,  forming  with  A  B  any  angle 
whatever ;  join  E  C  and  produce  it  until  C  E  be  equal 
to  C  D  or  D  E;  make  C  G  equal  to  C  E  ;  join  G  E 
and  produce  tm*  till  F  E  be  equal  to  C  E;  join  F  C, 
and  it  will  be  perpendicular  to  A  B. 

Otherwise:  In  Fig.  8,  take  C  D  equal  to  C  E,  and 
with  centres  D  ina  E,  and  any  convenient  distance 
greater  than  CEorCD,  describe  two  area  intersecting 
each  other  in  F;  join  F  C  and  it  will  be  perpend  icular 
to  A  B,  as  was  required. 

Again,  when  the  point  is  near  the  extremity  of  tbe 
line,  as  in  Fig.  9,  take  any  point  D  above  the  hue, 
and  with  centre  D  and  distance  D  C  describe  the  cir- 
cular arc  A  C  F  meeting  A  B  again  in  A ;  join  A  D 
and  prod  (ice  it  to  meet  the  circular  arc  in  F ;  join  F  C 
and  it  will  be  the  required  perpendicular. 

Another  method,  when  tbe  proposed  point  C  is  at 
the  extremity  cf  the  given  straight  line,  Fig.  10,  in 
A  C  take  any  other  point  B ;  and  with  centres  B  and 
C  and  distance  equal  to  B  C  describe  two,  arcs  inter- 
secting each  other  in  D ;  join  B  D  which  produce 
till  D  F=B  D;  join  F  C  and  the  thing  required  in 
done. 

Problem  5.  To  let  fall  a  perpendicular  upon  a  given 
straight  line,  from  a  point  without  it. 

In  Fig.  1 1,  let  F  be  the  point  and  A  B  the  line. 
In  this  line  take  any  point  D ;  and  draw  D  G  obliquely, 
and  make  DH  =  DG=DE;  join  G  H  and  produce 
it  till  H  I  be  equal  to  HE;  make  H  K-H  G  join 
I  K,  and  (Problem  3)  draw  F  C  parallel  to  it:  FC  is 
the  perpendicular  required. 

Again,  Fig.  12,  with  centre  F  and  any  radius  de- 
scribe the  arc  E  D  cutting  A  B  in  E,  D;  from  these 
points  with  the  same  or  any  other  distance,  describe 
arcs  intersecting  each  other  as  in  G ;  join  G  F  meeting 
A  B  in  C,  and  F  C  will  be  the  perpendicular  re- 
quired. 

Problem  6.  To  make  an  angle  equal  to  another 
given  angle. 

Let  A  B  C,  Fig.  13,  be  the  proposed  angle;  from 
the  point  B  with  any  radius  describe  the  arc  A  C 
cutting  A  B,  B  C,  in  the  points  A  C.  Draw  the 
line  D  F;  and  from  the  point  D  with  a  radius  equal 
to  B  C  describe  the  circular  ere  E  F;  and  then  from 
F  with  a  radius  equal  to  C  A  describe  another  arc  inter- 


secting the  former  in  E;  join  D  E  which  will  be  the 
angle  required. 

Problem  7.  To  divide  a  given  line  A  B  into  any 
proposed  number  of  equal  parts. 

From  A,  one  end  of  tbe  line  A  B,  Fig.  14,  draw 
A  3  forming  an  angle  with  A  B ;  and  from  a  the  other 
extremity  of  the  given  line,  draw  B  4,  making  the 
angle  A  B  4  equal  to  B  A  S  by  tbe  preceding  problem. 
In  each  of  these  lines  AS,  B  4,  beginning  at  A  and 
B,  set  off  as  many  equal  parts  of  any  length  as  A  B 
is  to  be  divided  into;  join  the  points  1,  4;  2,  5;  and 
3,  6.  and  A  B  will  be  divided,  as  was  required. 

Problem  8.  To  6ftd  the  centre  of  a  given  circle,  or 
of  any  one  already  described. 

.  In  Fig.  15,  draw  any  chord  A  B  which  bisect  with 
the  perpendicular  diameter  D  E;  divide  D  E  into  two 
equal  parte  in  the  point  C ;  then  will  C  be  the 
of  the  circle. 

Problem  9.   To  draw  a  tangent  to  a  given 
that  shall  pass  through  a  giveu  point  A. 

From  the  centre  O,  Fig.  16,  draw  the  radius  O  A; 
then  through  the  point  A  draw  B  C  perpendicular  to 
O  A,  and  it  will  be  the  tangent  required. 

Problem  10.   To  draw  a  tangent  to  a 
a  given  point  A  without  it. 

Find  the  centre  C,  Fig.  17,  of  the  giw 
and  join  A  C,  and  on  it  aa  a-  diameter  describe  the 
circle  A  B  C  D  intersecting  the  given  circle  in  the 
points  B,  D;  join  A  B,  A  D, ; 
to  the  required  circle. 

Problem  II.    Given  three  points 
in  a  straight  line,  to  descr 
through  tliein. 

Join  A  B,  B  C,  Fig.  18,  and  bisect  each  of  then 
with  the  perpendiculars  u  b,  c  d,  intersecting  O;  from 
O  with  the  distance  O  A,  O  B,  or  O  C,  describe  a 
circle  which  will  pass  through  die  given  points. 

ProWm  ll*.  To  describe  the  aegment  of  a  circle 
to  any  length  A  B  and  height  C  D,  Fat.  19. 

Bisect  A  B  by -the  perpendicular  DO,  and  make 
D  C  equal  to  the  given  height  of  the  segment-;  join  A  D, 
which  bisect  by  the  perpendicular  E  O,  meeting  D  0 
in  O ;  with  centre  O  and  distance.  OA  or  O  D  de- 
scribe tbe  circular  arc  A  D  B  meeting  A  B  in  B,  end 
the  thing  required  is  done. 

Problem  12.  On  a  given  straight  line,  to  describe 
a  segment  of  n  circle,  that  shall  coutain  an  attjle  equal 
to  a  given  angle. 

Let  AB  be  the  given  line,  and  C  the  given  angle: 
(Fig.  20).  Draw  A  D,  making  an  angle  BAD 
equal  to  C;  erect  also  A  E  perpendicular  to  A  D, 
and  draw  E  F  to  bisect  A  B  at  right  angles,  and 
meeting  A  E  in  E,  and  from  mis  point  a*  a  centre, 
and  with  the  distance  E  A  describe  the  required  seg- 


A,  B,  C, 
a  circle  that 


Problem  13.    In  a  given  triangle  to 
circle. 

Bisect  any  two  angles  A  and  C  (Fig.  21),  with  tbe 
lines  AD  and  DC;  from  D,  the  point  of  intersex 
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tion,  let  fill  lite  perpendicular  OE;  it  will  be  the  ra- 
dius of  the  circle  required. 

Problem  14. — In  and  about  a  given  circle,  to  inscribe 
and  circumscribe  a  square. 

1st.  To  inscribe  •  square  in  a  given  circle. 

Draw  the  diameter  FG,  and  through  the  centre  H 
draw  the  perpendicular  EH  I;  join  EG,EF,  FI, 
and  I G.   The  inscribed  figure  E  F  G I  is  a  square. 

2d.  To  circumscribe  a  square  about  a  given  circle. 

At  tbe  extremities  E,  F,  G,  I,  of  the  diameters  E  I, 
F  G,  let  tangents  be  drawn  intersecting  each  other  in 
the  points  A,  B,  C,  D,  which  will  form  tbe  required 
square. 

Problem  15. — About,  and  in,  a  given  square,  to 
circumscribe  and  inscribe  a  square. 

1st.  Let  A  B  C  D  45)  be  the  proposed  square, 
join  the  diagonals  AD,  C  B,  intersecting  <  ach  other 
in  the  point  H;  and  from  that  point  with  the  dUlauce 
HA,  describe  die  circle  A  BCD.  This  circle  will 
circumscribe  the  square. 

2d.  To  inscribe  a  circle  in  the  square  A  B  C  D. 
From  H^  tbe  intersection  of  the  diagonals,  let  mil 
the  perpendicular  H  E ;  then,  with  H,  as  a  centre  uud 
distance  HE,  describe  a  circle  which  will  touch  the 
given  square  lulernaJly. 

Problem  lC— To  construct  a  triangle,  of  whichthe 
three  rides  are  given  <Fig.  24). 

Let  A,  B  and  C  denote  the -ride*!  or  the  tnangta; 
draw  D  E  equal  to  A :  and  with  D,  as  a  centre  and 
distance  eqeal  to  B,  describe  an  arc ;  then,  with  centre 
E,  and  distance  E  F,  equal  to  C,  describe  anotker  arc 
intersecting  ;  the  former  in  F,  join  DF,  EF,  and 
D  liF  wBl  be.  die  triangle  required. 

Problem.  1 7.— On  a  given  nuke  straight  line  to  con- 
struct a  square.  > 

In  Fig.  25,  let  AB represent  the.  proposed  line. 
From  the  extremity  B,  draw  BD,  perpendicular  to 
B  A,  and  equal  to  it;  'sod  from  the  points  A  and  D, 
with  the  distance  B  A  or  B  D,  describe  two  circles  in- 
tersecting each  other  in  the  point  C ;  join  A  C  and  D  C; 
the  quadrilateral  figure  A  BC  D  is  the  square  required. 

Problem  1Q. — To  describe  any  regular  polygon,  the 
sides  of  which  shall  be  equal  to  a  given  line. 

Set  the  given  line  upon  any  other  convenient  line, 
and  with  a  radius  equal  to  the  given  line  describe  a  semi- 
circle. Divide  the  semi-circle  into  as  many  equal  parts 
as  there  are  to  be  sides  iu  the  polygon ;  then  the  half  of 
the  diameter  is  one  side  of  the  polygon;  through  the 
centre  of  the  semi-circle,  and  through  the  second 
division  from  the  other  end  of  tbe  diameter  draw 
another  right  line,  which  will  form  an  adjoining  side  to 
the  former;  bisect  ea;h  of  these  adjoining  sides  by  j>er- 
pendiculars,  and  die  meeting  of  these  perpendiculars 

will  contain  the 


will  give  the  centre  of  a  circle, 
given  straight  line. 

Fig.  £6,  is  an  example  of  a  hexagon. 

Fig.  27,  is  an  example  of  a  heptagon. 

Problem  19. — To  inscribe  a  polygon  in  a  given  circle. 

Draw  the  diameter  of  the  circle,  and  another  dia- 


meter at  right  angles,  produce  this  last  diameter  so  that 
the  part  produced  shall  be  three-fourths. of  the  radius; 
divide  the  first  diameter  into  as  many  equal  parts  as  tb« 
polygon  is  to  consist  of  sides,  through  the  second  divi- 
sion, aud  tbe  extremity  of  the  part  produced  of  tbe 
other  diameter,  draw  a  line  to  cut  the  circumference 
without  the  points;  the  chord  of  the  arc  intercepted  be- 
tween the  point  in  the  diameter,  applied  successively  to 
tbe  arc,  as  other  chords,  will  form  tbe  polygon  re- 
quired. 

Fig.  28,  is  an  example  of  a  pentagon. 

Fig.  29,  is  an  example  of  a  decagon. 

Problem  20. — A  square  being  given  to  form  an  octa- 
gon, of  which  four  of  die  sides  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  shall  be  common  to, the  middle  parts  of  the  sides 
of  the  square. 

In  Fig.  30,  let  A  B  C  D  represent  die  given  square, 
and  draw  the  diagonals  AC,  BD  intersecting  each 
other  in  E;  then,  with  the  points  A,  B,  C,  D,  as 
centres,  and  distances,  A  E,  B  E,  C  E,  or  D  E,  describe 
the  arcs  GEM,  NEK,  LEH,  and  1  EF,  inter- 
secting the  sides  of  the  square  in  the  points  F,  G,  II, 
1,  K,  L,  M,  JN;  join  GH,  IK,  LM  and  NF, 
and  F  G  H  I  K  L  M  N  will  be  the  polygon  required. 

Problem  ftl.n-.To  make  a  triangle-equal  and  similar 
to  a  given  triangle.        ,  1 

Let  the  triangle  ABC,  Fig.  31,  represent  the  given 
one.  and  take  the  line  DF  equal  to  AC;  then  with 
centres  D  and  F,  and  distances  A  J*,  C  H  describe  two 
arcs  intersecting  each  other  in  E;  join  DE,  ¥  E,  and 
DE  F  will  be  a  trrangie  equal  and  similar  to  A  B  C. 

Problem  22.— -To  make  a  trapezium  equal  and  similar 
to  a  given  trapezium. 

-Divide  A  BCD  the  proposed  trapezium  into  two 
parts  by  the  diagonal  B  C ;  make  E  G  equal  to  B  C, 
and  on  it  construct  the  two  triangles  EF  G,  EHG, 
by  the  preceding  problem;  then  will  E F G  H  be  the 
required  trapezium; 

Problem  23.— To  make  a  square  equal  to  two  given 
squares. 

In  Fig.  33,  make  the  sides  A  B,  B  C  of  tbe  two 
given  squares  D  and  E,  form  the  sides  of  a  right- 
angled  ABC;  draw  the  hypotheruue  A  C,  and  on  it 
describe  the  square  F  which  will  be  tbe  one  required. 

Problem  24. — Between  two  given  lines  A  and  B, 
(Fig.  34)  to  find  a  mean  proportional. 

Draw  the  right  line  E  C,  in  which  take  E  F  equal 
to  A,  and  F  C  equal  to  B  ;  on  E  C  describe  a  semi* 
circle,  and  draw  F  D  perpendicular  to  E  C,  intersect- 
ing the  circumference  iu  D ;  then  wUl  FD  be  the  mean 
proportional  required. 

Problem  lb. — To  find  a  fourth  proportional  to  three 
given  straight  lines. 

Let  A,  B  and  C,  Fig.  35,  be  the  three  given 
straight  lines.  Draw  the  diverging  lines  H  E  aud  H  D, 
in  which  take  H  F  equal  to  A,  H  C  to  B,  and  H  E 
to  C  ;  join  F  C,  and  through  E  draw  E  D  parallel  to 
F C,  meeting  HDinD;  ED  is  a  fourth  propor- 
tional to  the  three  straight  lines  A,  B  and  C. 

Problem 
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86.-*-To  cut  a  given  straight  line  into  seg- 
shall  be  proportional  to  those  of  a  divided 
straight  line. 

Let  A  K  be  a  straight  line,  which  it  is  required  to 
cut  into  segments  proportional  to  those  of  a  givea  di- 
vided straight  line. 

Draw  the  diverging  line  AH,  and  make  AB,  BD, 
D  F  and  F  H  equal  respectively  to  the  segments  of 
the  divided  line;  join  HK  and  draw  FG,  DE  and 
B  C,  parallel  to  it,  and  meeting  A  K  in  G,  E  and  C; 
then  is  A  K  cut  in  those  points  proportionally  to  the 
segments  of  A  H. 

Problem  27. — The  transverse  and  conjugate  axes 
AB  and  FG,  of  an  ellipsis  being  given,  to  find  the 
two  foci,  and  from  thence  to  describe  the  ellipsis, 

Take  the  semi-transversal  AC  or  C  B,  and  from  F, 
m  a  centre,  describe  two  arcs  cutting  A  B  in  D  and  E, 
which  are  the  foci  required. 

In  these  points  fix  pins,  and  then  a  string  being 
stretched  about  the  points  DFE,  the  point  F  is 
caused  to  move  round  the  fixed  points  D  and  E,  keep- 
ing the  string  tight,  and  it  will  describe  an  ellipsis  as 
required. 

Problem  28. — The  same  being  given  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding problem,  to  describe  an  ellipsis,  by  an  instrument 
called  a  trammel. 

The  trammel,  as  used  by  artificers,,  consists  of  two 
rules,  xcith  a  groove  in  each,  so  that  the  grooves  may 
be  at  right  angles  to  each  other ;  to  this  there  is  a  rod, 
with  two  moveable  nuts,  and  another  fixed  at  the  end, 
tcith  a  hale  through  it  to  hold  a  pencil.  On  the  under 
side  of  the  sliding  nuts  are  two  round  pins,  made  to  fill 
the  groove  of  the  trammel,  and  is  used  as  follows 

OPERATION. 
Set  the  distance  of  the  first  pin  at  B,  from  the  pen- 
cil at  C  to  half  the  shortest  axis,  and  the  distance  of 
tf»e  second  pin  at  A,  to  half  the  longest  axis ;  the  pine 


being  put  in  the  grooves,  as  is  shown  in  the  figure;  then 
move  the  pencil  at  C,  and  it  will  describe  the  required 
figures. 

Problem  2$.— To  describe  a  parabola,  having  given 
the  position  of  its  directrix  D  E,  and  its  focus  F. 

Take  a  thread  equal  in  length  to  C  A,  the  end  of  a 
square  DC  A,  and  fix  one  end  of  it  at  F,  and  the  other 
end  at  A ;  then,  if  the  side  DC  of  the  square  be 
moved  along  the  right  line  D  E,  and  if  the  point  B  be 
always  kept  close  to  the  edge  C  A  of  the  square,  keep- 
ing the  string  tight,  the  point  or  pin  B  will 
the  required  parabola. 

Problem  30. — Having  given  the  transverse 
and  the  foci  of  two  hyperbolas  to  describe  an  hyper- 
bola. 

Let  A  B  denote  the  transverse  axis,  and  F  and  C  the 
foci,  and  let  a  rule  be  made  moveable  about  the  point 
C,  and  a  string  H  G  F  tied  to  the  other  end  of  the 
rule  and  to  the  point  F ;  then,  if  the  point  H  is  moved 
round  the  centre  C,  the  angle  G  of  the  string  H  G  F, 
by  keeping  it  always  tight  and  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
rule  H  C,  will  describe  the  required  hyperbola. 

But,  if  the  above  order  be  reversed,  and  the  end  C 
of  the  rule  be  fixed  in  the  point  F,  and  the  end  F  oi 
the  string  in  the  point  C,  and  a  similar  operation  be  re- 
peated as  described  above,  another  line,  opposite  to  the 
former,  will  be  described,  which  will  be  another  hyper- 
bola, and  they  both  together  are  called  opposite  hyper- 
bolas. 

We  would  direct  the  inquiring  student,  who  wishes  to 
pursue  farther  the  interesting  subject  of  Geometry  with 
its  applications,  to  the  excellent  edition  of  Euclid,  by 
Dr.  Robert  Simson,  and  to  the  other  Elementary 
Treatises  by  Emerson,  Thomas  Simpson,  Bonnycatile, 
and  Leslie,  and,  for  the  Conic  Sections,  to  the  treatises 
by  Hamilton,  Simsou,  Robertson,  and  NWfon ,  the 
last  of  which  is,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  one  of  the  best 
that  has  yet  been  presented  to  the  scientific  world. 


FINIS. 


J.  M'Crbehv,  Printer, 
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